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J AMES could never forgive Henry for the lofs ofthis 


So 


brave ofitccr. He fent to demand fatiisfacStion ; but 
all the anfwer he received was, that Barton and bia 
crews were lawlcfs pirates, and that what had been 
done again (I them ought never to have been reCented 
amongii fovereign princes. James aflerted, that Bar* 
ton was no pirate, becaufc lie bore his commiihoti; and 
that he ought to have been convict'd of piratical a^s 
before be was treated as being guilty of tbem. Henry 
intimated to James, that he was willing to accommo* 
date the affair by way of negotiation ; but James 
thought himfelf affronted by the propofal. 
s rc> Various negotiations took place concerning this and 
‘J®‘”"other affairs till the year 1513 ; when James, though 
he had for fomc time before been fully rcfolved upon a 
W'ar with England, thought it highly neceffary that it 
fliould have the fan£iion of his parliament, which he af- 
fcrnhlcd for that purpofe. The young nobility were not 
only infpired with the fentiments of James, but had been 
won over by ibc rrench; and the majority of them, as 
vvcliasoftlic clergy ( whichw'asfomcwhat extraordinary, 
UK James was, in clli to hght againft the pope and bis 
allies), were keen for a war w'ith England. The old 
counicllors, on the other hand, whofawthc flourifhing 
liato of Scotlatjd, ariting from a long peace and their 
commerce, which was prutedted by a fleet, dreaded the 
ruinous confequcnces of the war. The queen naturally 
headed this paity ; and flic w'as joined by the earl of 
Angus and the wifeft pait of the nobility. Their ar¬ 
guments made no imprcHion upon James, who had re- 
■ceived a prefent from Louis of four (hips laden with 
wine and flour, and two (hips of war completely equip¬ 
ped, one of them carrying 34 pieces of brafs orduauce. 
He proiuifed to the Erencli queen, upon his honour, 
that he would take the flcld agahifl the Engliih; and flio 
liad fent him a freflv letter, gently reproaching him for 
want of gallantry, and fur not being fo good as his word. 
In ftiort, the rcafonings of the wnftfl and beft part of 
tlie itobilily were overruled, and the expedition agaiuft 
< Englam! wa=; vcftlved on. 

•ot3 earl of Hume, who was chan berlain of Scot¬ 

land, was, at this juncture, at the head uf 7000 or 
Kooo men, with whom he committed prodigious dc- 
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vaftations on the Englifti borders. HearyU queen, Scotlai 
Catharine of Spain, whom he had left regent of 
dominions, ilTu^ a commiflion of array, diredted to 
Sir Thomas Lovel, knight of the garter, for aiiein- 
biing the militia of the counties of Nottingham, Der¬ 
by, Warwick, Leicefter, Stafford, Rutland, Northamp¬ 
ton, and Lincoln. The management of the war, how¬ 
ever, was chiefly committed to the earl of Suvry, who 
alTembled the militia of Chefier, Lancafler, No;thum- 
bcrlaud, Weflmorland, Cumberland, and the biihopric 
of Durham. The carl of Hume had by this time laid 
great part of Northumberland wafle ; and his men were 
returning home laden with booty. The earl of Surry, 
rcfolviiig to intercept them, ordered Sir William Bul- 
mer to form an ambufh with 1000 archers, at a place 
called Broamhouft which was extremely convenient for 
thatpurpofe, as the Scots were obliged to pafsthat way. 

As the latter expcdlcd nothing of that kind, Bulmci 
executed his orders with great fuccefs. The archers 
aflauUed the Scots all at once, and made fo good ufe of 
their arrows, that their main body was put to flight, 

500 were killed, aud 400 taken, with the Lord Hume’s, 
flandard, which he lefton the Held of battle; thegreatcil 
part of the plunder being recovered at the fame time. 

Tlie commonalty of Scotland termed this expedition 
of the Lord Hume's the /// Road. 36s 

James was more exafperated than ever by this 
feat, aud continued his preparations for invading 
land with additional vigour. His queen did all fhat 
became a wife and prudent wife to divert him from hisjlijtlcCg 
fatal purpofe. She endeavoured to work upon his fu- 
per’ilition, by recounting to him her ominous dreams 
and boding apprehenflons. James treating thefe as 
mercilluflons and fictions of the brain, (he had rccourfe 
to other arts. While James was W’aiting at Linlith¬ 
gow for the arrival of his army from the north and the 
Highlands, he ailided one afternoon at the vefpers in 
the church of St MicIiacL Being placed in. one of the 
canons feats, a venerable comely wan, of about 
years of age, entered, dreffed in a long garment of antomapiK 
axurc colour, and girded round with a towel or rolltohim. 
of linen, his forehead bald, and his yellow locks hang¬ 
ing down his ihouidere} in ^ort, he was drefled and 
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formed to appear like St Andrew, the apoflie of be ready at an hour’s warning; and he luid bis plan To, Scntlur 
Scotland, 08,he is. rt’prefented in painting and fculp- as lus army into the iiclJ till James had 

t'ltriq* ,Thj^,dliur)ch being crowded, this perfvmage, with advance^ fo far into England as iq.undtr it very dif- 
fome iffiicul 5 :y*..^adc his way to the king’s feat; and ficult for him to retire without a geitenil bulile. 7 'hts 
leiuin^ oyer‘; 1 t, *he fpoke to the following purpofr; precaution affifted the Eady I'ord (ar. fljc is called) lu 
.Sir.^faid^eJ, I am fent hillier to entreat you for perfuatling jSSP^ that ilicrc was no danger in the de- 
twa time to 'delay your expedition, and to proceed no lay, becaufe t* Englirti !tad uot the face of au army in 
farther in your inlciidcd journey; for if you do, you the held. 

fhall not profper In your enterprife, nor any of your In the mean lime, the earl of Surry ordered tlie go- 
foKowerH, I am further charged to warn you, if ye vemors of Berwick and Norham, the two ilrongtft 

be f'> refractory as to go forward, not to ufc the ac- pincer. on the frontiers of England, to pieparc for a 
cjuaintance, company, or couiird of women, as ye ten- vigorous rtfillancc in cafe they were attacked; and di» 
der your hoiuiur, life, and cftatc.” After dcli\ering re«I:led them to certify how long they could ludd out, 
thofe Words, he retired through the crowd, and was no in hopes, that if they made a refolute defence, James 
more K\‘n, though, when thefervice was ended, James would inarch on, and leave them in his rear. The go- 
tarneftly inquired after him. vernor of Norham's anfwcr was, that his calUc was fo 

That, tills feeue was .aded, feema to be pnft diTpute; well provided, as to leave him no doubt, iu cafe of a 
f.r Sir David Lindfiy, who was then a young man, fugc, to be able to defend it till King Ilcniy fliould 
and pnfer.t in ilic church, reported it both to Bucha- return from abroad, and relieve it in pcvfon. James, | lu s.ji 
r.iiu and IJudrny the hiftorian. It is, however, equally however, bLlicgcd it on the 25lh of Augull, and bat-nikttl,e 

certain, that the whole was a contrivance of the queen, terejit fo furioufly, that he took it by capilubtion ‘‘ 

to \vhofc other afHidlions the ftings of jcaloufy were fixth day after. James then proceeded to llic calUe of 
now added. Iu one of the Scotch inroads into Eng- Etal belonging to die family of Manners (now duke 
land, one Heron, the proprietor of the caftic of Ford, of Rutland); which he took and dunohOu d iikcwilc, as 
'had been taken prifontr, and fent to Scotland ; where he alfo did Wark, and arrived before the calllc of Ford, 
lic vi'as detained on a charge of murder, of which he The Scotch army is generally allowed to havt coi.Dllcd 
feerns to have been innocent. The EngJiOi hidorians of at lead 50,000 nun when it paffd the ' 1 ‘wctd. At 
mention ibis as hadng paflld after James cniercil Eng- this time it was encamped on the heights of C!i \iot, in 
land ; but from the latter part of the fuppofed phan- the heart of a country naturally barren, and now ddo- 
tom’s fpetcli, it is probable that it happened before ; late through the precautions taken by ibe Englilh ge- 
and that Heron’s wife and beautiful daughter had been neral. B>. ing obliged to extend their quarters for the 
foi fornc lime foliciting James for his deliverance. Be benefit of fnbfilleiice, the mercenary pari of them had 
that as it may, it istoi- probable that James was fniittcn acquired a tonfiderablc plunder, with which, as uluul, 
with the clianns of the daughter; and that her nio- they retired to the'r own country, as many ni'ore did for 
tber, who wn.» a moft artful woman, knew how’to avail want of fubfillence. The eail of Surry knew thcr 
herlelf of the conqueft. rretending that fhe had in- fituation, and ordered tlic rendezvous of bis army, Inil 
teicfl. enough to piocure the rtlcafc of the loi d johnfton at Newcaftle, and then near Norham, having ccrlain in- 
and Alexander Home, who were pnfoners in England, ulligencc of the vaft. defcrlions daily happening in the 
fhe was permitted by James to keep a conlbmt corre- Scotch army, w'hicli had reduced it greatly. The wet- 
fporuUnce with ihe carl of Surry, to whom flie is faid mfs of the feafou rendered his march, cfpecially that 
to have betrayed ail James’s feercts and mcafurts. The of the arlillcry, extremely difficult; but heii-g jointd 
rtnde/vous of James’s army w’as at the Burrow-moor, by fcvcral perfona of diliinftmn, he marehtd on the 
to which Jaintj' repaired ; and having given orders for 3d of September to Alnwick, where he was rtinfoiccd 
the march of bis artillery, he lodged at the abbey of by ycoo hardy veteran troops, lent from the Fmgbfii 
liolyroodhoufc. While he was there, another at- army on the continent, under the command of his fou 
tempt was made I o divert him from his purpofe of in- the lord admiral of England; fo that the Engliih 
vuding England: but Janies, deaf to all the folicita- authors admit his army to have conliiUd of 26,oco 
tions and inventions of his queen, muftered his army; men, all completely armed and provided for the field, 
and on the 22d of Auguft he pafTed the Tweed, en- James having, in the manifedo w’bieh he difpcrfed on 
camping that night near the banks of the Twiflel. On his entering England, given the death of Barton as one 
bis arrival at Twiflelhaugh on the 14th, he called :m of the caufes of his invafion, the lord admiral had pre- 


uflen bly of his lords together, and made a declaration, 
that the heirs of "all fuch as fhould die in the army, or 
be killed by the enemy diuing bis Hay in F.nglnnd, 
fliould have their wards, relief, and marriages of the 
king ; who, upon that account, difpenfed with their 
age. This is faid to have been the crifis of that prince’s 
fate. Abandoned to his pafllon fot Ids Englifh mif- 
trefs, the prevailed with him, at her mnthti’s iniliga- 
tion, to trifle away his time for feme days ; during 
which interval, the junftion of the Englifh army was 
formed. The carl of Surry, the Englifh general, was 
then at Pomfrcl: but ordered the landholders of the 
neighbouring counties to certify to him in writing what 
Aumber of iacd each cwild fundni, charging ihem to 
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vailed With Henry to fend mm upon this fervice; and he 
informed James by a Utter, that ^le iiitcnded to juilify 
the death of that pirate in the front of the Enghlh army, 

By this lime the army of James was, by dtfertion 
and other caules, reduced to Itfs than half its numbers; Ic' 
but the chief misfortmie attending it was his own con-r.iloihi 
cIlic^, His indolence and inactivity, joined to the fean- 
dalrniH ciiamplcs of his amours, at fuch a fcafon, had dif- 
guiled fcveial of his grcatelt men and befl friends; and , 
forric of them more than iufpeftcd acorreipondencr be- 
ween the Englllh lady and the earl of Surry. James 
was deaf to all their remondranccs ; and the earl of 
Angus declarvdythat he was refolved to return home, 
at be forefaw that the ruin cf the army was inevitable 

through 
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otland. tHfougK the obftinacy of James. He accordingly with- 
“V—'drew to Scotland, but left behind him hi* two fona. 
The lord Hume and the earl of Huntley were likewife 
difcontcnied. The former had brought his men into 
the held} but, according To Tome Scotch hiilorians, 
with a defign rather to betray than tq ferve James: 
but Huntley, though he dlHiked his tnafter's conduct, 
remained hrmly attached tu his perfon. 

The defeftion or .bdckwardncfs of thofc great men 
feeiDvd to make no imprcHion upon James. He had 
chofen a ftrong camp in the neighbourhood of Ford, 
on the fide of a mountain called Flodden hill; and he 
367 was feparated from the Englifli army by the river Till, 
camps Tins advantageous fituation put the earl of Surry un* 
»n ad- great tlifBcuItics j for it rendered the Scotch army 
itapeous inacceflible, as it was fortified by artillery, and was 
now well fupplied with proviiions by the change of its 
fituation. The earl drew up a manifcfto, with which 
he charged Kouge Croix herald, who was attended by 
a trumpet. It contained fome propofals for an ex¬ 
change of prifoners, which feems to have been calcu¬ 
lated to give the lady Ford the more credit with James ; 
but concluded with reproaches for his perfidious inva- 
kon of'England, and a difiancc to James to fight him 
in a general bailie. The herald was farther charged 
with a ve»bal commifiion to acquaint James, that the 
carl of v^urry had iflued orders that no quarter fiiould 
he given to any of the Scotch army but the king him- 

aif. 

A council of war was called on this occaGon } in 
which the earl of and others made Urong re- 

monilrnnces againft a general engagement. They lliow- 
ed how fatal it mud be to Scotland, Oiould it prove un- 
fuccefsinl ; and that the wifcll courfe James could fol¬ 
low waj t«» teturn home, w'herc, if he was purfued by 
tlic cnenjy, lie could fight to great advantage. The 
earl of Hunllev, however, adclcd, that his opinion ihonid 
be detenuined by that of the king and cuuticil} and 
that he was cqtudly ready to fiiurc iu his majctly’s dan¬ 
ger as his glorv. 

j luntley and the other noblemen were oppofed by 
the French au'bafVador, who represented a retreat as dif- 
graceful to the nobility of Scotland and the arms of 
-'•fives James } and ufed tn3!«y rornanitc avgunients of the lame 
kind, wliicii but too well fuUcd with the king's difpo- 
itraryto fitlon. According to Drummond, the council were of 
n"^*f.il fiiould inimediattly' bi ficge Ber- 

o'Seers ; but be that as tt will, the majority of them were 

certainly of opinion, that it was beneath the dignity of 
James to fight the carl of Suny at that nobleman's re- 
quifition, and lint James could lufe no honour by re¬ 
turning home, Patiick Lord Lindfay of Byres, men¬ 
tioned on a former uccaGon, and who was prefident of 
the council, cxprcfTcd himfelf fo ttrongly on that head, 
tint James, iu a palfion, if. faid by the hifiurlan Lind¬ 
fay to have fwoin, that if ever he lived to return to 
Scotland, he would hang that nobleman at his own 
gate. He ordered Rougt Croix to be called in ; and 
after trenling him with gicat politcrefs, he fent a mef- 
fiige to ihe call of Surry by one of his own heralds 
• (Illny), importing ihi.t he would give the Engliflt 
battle on the Friday following; and that had he re¬ 
ceived fueb a mclfagc from the carl even in liis own 
cuiUe of liidinbnrgh, he would have hft that, and all 
other buGuefs to have fvuight him. With this nitlTagc, 
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a fmall madfeflo, in vindication of James** condu&, wai Scot! 
fent by the fame herald. 

The earl of Surry, who was then fo infirm that he 
was carried about in a fedan or chariot, had forefeen 
that James would return an ;tnfwer by one of his own 
heralds; but, unwilling that he (hould obtain any 
knowledge of the fituation of the Engliih camp, he 
ordered proper perfons to receive him at two miles di- 
ftancr, where foon after be attended himfelf in perfon* 

Ifiay executed his commifiion without paying much 
refpe£t to perfon of the EngUlh general} who dif- 
milTcd him, after befinwing great compliments upon 
the honour and courage of James. The earl then or¬ 
dered his army to march in line of battle to^vards 
Woolierhaugh. There he was joined by Rouge Croix, 
herald, who gave him an account of the ilrung fitua¬ 
tion of the Scottilh camp; but the advanced polls of 
the Englifii army were then within three miles of their 
enemies, and the carl of Surry found his difficulties 
daily incrcafing. The roads were broken ap, llic fwcll- 
ing of the rivers cut liim off from the ncccflary com¬ 
munications for fupplying his army, and nothing but a 
battle could fave him either from being -xlilbandcd or 
deftroyed. 

James feems to have fo far regarded the advice of 
his wifefi counfcllors, as not to abandon his firurg fi.- 
tuation. They endeavoured to perfuade him, that it 
was a rufHcient guard to his honour, if he did not de¬ 
cline the battle un the day appointed ; and that his en¬ 
gagement did not bind him tu fight upon ditadvanta- 
gcous ground. The Scot^, at the fame time, knew of 
tiicir enemy's dillrcfics ; and, as Diiimmond ck-ganlly 
pxprtfies it, they remonllratcd to their king, that he i 
lacked nothing but patience to be vii^lorious. The Hln 
Scots ilius lying on the dcfenfive, the carl of Surry 
again fent Rouge Croix 10 inform James that he was 
ready to give him battle. James was fenfibly uctilctl at 
this lack imputation upon his honoui, and pciliaps was 
inwardly vexed for having fullovvcd the w’ifc advice of 
his iiublcnicn. It is certain, from the bcil aulhoiitio, 
that he ucgledlcd the ncccflar) precautions lor guarding 
the palfages of the Till, which the Englifh cioflcd, pait- 
ly at a place where it was fordable, and partly at a 
bridge. We arc toll, not witiiout a great appiarance 
of probability, that while the Eugiilh were palling the 
bridge, Boithwick,mallei of the Scotch arlillcr)', fell np. 
on Ills knees, and begged pcrmilHon fre m James to point 
his vannoii againll the bridge; but that Jaraw aarwer- 
cd him in a pnlTion, that it mull be at the peril of his 
(Borthwick’s) head, and that he was refolvcd to fee all 
Imk eunnica that day on the plain hcfoi'e him in a body. 

The carl of Surry, after palling the Till, took poficl*. 
fion of Braxton, wliich lay to the right of the Scotch 
camp } and by that fituation he cut off the communica¬ 
tion of his enemies with tbc Tweed, and commanded 
the Till below Eton callle. The Scotch gcucrals faw 
themfi lves now in danger of being reduced to the fame 
llraitu in which their enemies had been involved two 
days before, and tlicir country open to an invafion of 
the Englllh army. James had fecret intelligence that 
this was far fiom being the intention of the Euglilh 
genertd ; and imagining that the Utter’s intention was 
to take poffeflion of a ftrong camp upon a hill betweed 
him and the Tweed, which would give the Euglilh 
farther cominaad of the country, he refolvcd to bc,bi^ 

A a ^ forehand 
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bnd. forehand with the earU and gare orders for making 
large fires of green woodf that the fmoke might cover 
his march along the height, to take advantage of that 
ennncnce. But while this ftratagcin concealed his 
march from the Englifis their movements were con¬ 
cealed from him : for when he came to the brow of 
the height over which he had marched, he found the 
enemy drawn up in order of battle on the plain, but fo 
clofe fo the height where he was, that his artillery, on 
which bis great dependence was, muft overfhoot them. 

an of A battle waii now not only unavoidable, but the only 

it^ofmeans of faving the Scotch army, whicli was probably 
far from l)ting a difagrceablc circumftancc to James, 
liis perfon was fo dear to his troops, that many of 
them dieiffd themfclves as nearly as they could in the 
fame coats of armour and with the fame tlifiinclions 
that James wore that day. His generals had earnellly 
defired him to retire to a place of tafety, where his per- 
fon would be i'ceure in all events: but he obflinatcly 
refuied to follow their advice ; and nn the ninth of 
Srptember, eaily in the morning, difpofitions were 
ordered for the line of battle. 'J’he command of the 
van was allottod to ihc carl of Huntley ; the carls of 
l.cnox and Argyll commanded the Highlanders under 
lames, who, fomc fay, ferved only as a volunteer; and 
the earls of Crawford and Munlrufc led the body of re- 
ferve. The earl of Surry gave the command of his 
van to his fon, the lord admirill ; his right wing was 
commanded by his other fon, Sir Edward Howard } 
and his left by Sir Marmaduke Conftable. The rear 
waft commanded by the carl himfelf, l.urd Dacrea, and 
Sir Edward Stanley. Under thofe leaders ferved the 
fiower of all the nobility and gentry then in Fnglamb 
Other writers give different accounts of the difpofitioii 
of the Englifii army, but they may he reconciled by the 
ddierent foims into which the battle was thrown before 
it was derided. The I.ord Hume is mentioned as frrv- 
ing under the carls of Crawford and Montrofe, and 
Hepburn earl of Bothwcl was in the rear. 

The fird motion of the Knglifh army was by the 
ford admiral, who fuddenly wheeled to the right, and 
feired a pafs at Milford, where he planted his artillery 
fo as to command the inuft fioping part of the afoent 
where the Scots were drawn up ; and it did great ex¬ 
ecution. The Scots Ikad not forefecn this maiimuvrc; 
»nd it put tiiem into fuch difoider, that the carl of 
Huntley found ii necelTary to attack the lord-admiral; 
which he did with fo much fury, that he drove him 
frcjin his pod j and the confequcucc mult have been 
liital to the Englifh, bad not his precipitate retreat 
been covered by fomc fquadronsof horfe under the lord 
Uacreft, which gave the lord-admiral an opportunity 
of rallying and new forming his men. The earl of 
Surry now found it ncccflary to advance to the front, 
fo that the Enghih army formed one continued line, 
which galled the Scots with perpetual difeharges of 
their artillery and bows. The Highlanders, as ufual, 
impatient to come to a clofe fight, and to fiiare in the 
honour of the day, vvhich they now thought their own, 
rulhed down tlie declivity with their broadfwords, but 
without order or difcipline, and before the reft of the 
army, particularly the divifion under Lord Hume, ad- 
wmced to fupport them. Their impetuofity, however, 
nude t confideiable imprefiton upon the main battle of 
ihc EogUib; and tb^king bringing up the carl of 
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BotbweBs referve, the battle became general and doubt- ^cot 
ful: but by this time tltc lord-admiral, having again 
formed his men, came to tbr afilllaucc of his father, 
and charged the divifion under the earls of Ciawford 
and Montrofe, who were marching up to fupport the 
Highlanders, among whom the king and his attendants 
were now’ fighting on foot: while Stanley, making a 
circuit round the hill, attacked the Highlanders in the 
n-:ir. Crawford and Motitrefe, not being feconded, ac¬ 
cording to the Scoteli hi(turi:ins, by the Humes, were 
routed ; and thus all tliat part of the Scotch army 
which was engaged under ihcir king, was comple tely 
furrounded by the divifion of the fCnglilh undtT Surry, 
Stanley, and the lord-admiral. In ttiis tcrriolc filua- 
tion, James acled with a coolncl's not common to hia 
temper. He drew up his men in a circular form, and 
their valour more than once opened the ranks ofthe 
Englilh, or obliged them to ftundaloot, and again have 
rccourfc to their bows and artillery. 'l*lie cliief of the 
Scolcli nobility made frefh attempts to prevail with 
James to nuike his efcape while it was pruciicdlile ; but 
he obfliuately continued the fight; ?.ni iherel))* bectme 
acccfi'ory to his own ruin, and that of his troops, 
whom the EugliAi would gladly have lufl<rcd lore- 
treat, He faw the eaiift of Monirofi’, Crawfoid, 
Argyll, and Lenox, fall by his fide, wi^h the biavcilHffi.i' 
of his men lying dead on the fpot ; and darknefis i.uvvami tl 
coming on, he himfilf was killed by an unkijow n liand. 

T'hc Englil!) were ignoiant of tlie victory lh<y had 
ganied : and had atlually retreatvd from the Jitld of 
battle, with a defign of renewing it next morning. 

This difafter W’hs evidently owing to the romantic 
dirpofition of the king himfelf, and to the want of dif- 
cipliuc among many of hi» fuldiers; though fomc 
writers have aferibed it to the tieacheiy of Lord Hume. 
Many of James’s domefiics knew and mouriKd over his 
body f and it appeared that lie had received two mortal 
W’ounds, one through the trunk with an arrow*, and 
the other on the head with a ball. His coat of ar»i»our 
was prrftuied to Queen Catharine, who informed her 
bufbatid, then in 1 *ranee, of the vifloryover the Scots. 

The lofs on both fidts, in this engagement, is far from 
being afeertained ; though Volydorc Viigil, who lived 
at the time, mentions the lofs of the Englifli at 5000, 
and that of the Scots at 10,000. 

After the death of King James IV. the adminiftra-Thr ^ 
tion devolved on the queen-dowager; but Ihe being bigdnwaj 
with a pollhumous child, and unable to bear the weight fumes 
of public bufinefs, accepted of Beaton archbifhup 
Glafgow and chancellor of Scotland, with the earls 
Huntley, Angus, and Arran, to afiiH her in the affairs 
of government. Soon after her hufband’s death flic 
had wrote an affecting letter to her brother the king of 
England, informing him of her pregnancy, fetting forth Engla 
the deplorable flatc of the kingdom, with hcrown condi¬ 
tion, and imploringhis frieudftip and protcdlion for hcT- 
felf and her infant fon. This letter fccms never to have 
been cominunicHted by Henry to his council; but he 
aiil'wered it, and informed his lifter, that if the Scots 
would have peace, they Ihould have peace, and wai if 
they chofe it. He added (according to Dium- ‘ 
mond), that her hulband had fallen by^his own indil- 
crect raflinefs, and foolilh kindnels to France ; that he 
regretted his death as his ally, and ihould be willing to 
prohibit all hollility againft the country of Scotland 

duruin- 
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;tUnd. during the mmority of her fon. For a remed/ of prc- 
“V"*^ fcnt evils, one ycar*s truce and a day longer was yielded 
unto; in whicli time he had letCure to profecute his 
defigni againil France, without fear of being difturbed 
or diverted by the incuHtons aud iaruads of the Scots 
upon his borders,** 

: Scot- Thus far Drummond: but though Henry might 
affiirs grant this time to his filler’s cnlriaiy, yet it certainly 
i'Mt did not become a national mcafure : for it appears by 
ufion. g, dated two years after, from the Scots council 

to the king of France, pubbihed by Rymcr, that the 
Scots never had derned a truce. So far from that, 
the French influence, joined to a delire of revenge, re- 
nidined fu drung in the kingdom, that after the inctc- 
ing of the parliament, fomc of the incmbcis were fo 
violent as to propofe a renewal of the war. This mo¬ 
tion was imlccd overruled by the more moderate pait 
of the aflcinbly : but they could not be brought to 
make any advances towards Henry for a peace; aud 
ev\-<y' day was now big with public calamity, which 
ioi ns to have gathered ftrcnglh while the queen was in 
childbed. The arctiinfliopric of St Andrew’s being va- 
C'lnr, It wa.-^ offered by univcrful cordent to Flphtuilun 
biOiJp of Aberdeen; but being now old and infirm, 
lie declined it. Three competitor^ fi*r that high dignity 
tiien appeared. The liril was Gaw'in Dougla.s, who 
was then abbot of Aberbrothic, to which he waspre- 
Icuted by the qu\,en upon her recovery {having been 
brought to l)ed of a fon) the very day before Iicr mar¬ 
riage With hi^ nephew the curl of Angus: and upon 
the death of Uifliup Klphinllon in November following, 
fhi: prefented him likcwifc to the arcbbilhopric of St 
Andrew’s. The fecond competitor was John Hepburn, 
prior of St Andrew’s ; a bold, avaricious, rrlUefs, but 
flircwd and fcnfible pnrff. fiy liis oifice he had re¬ 
ceived the rents of the fee during iu vacancy ; and 
having prevailed with the canons, on pretence of an¬ 
cient privilcgts, to cle»^ him archbiihop, without re¬ 
gard to the lamination either ui the queen or pope, he 
drovcDouglas’s lervanls from the calUc of St Andrew’s, 
of w'hiqh they had taken poffeffion. The tliird aud 
mofl powerful competitor wab Forman bilbop of Moray 
in Scotland, and archbiibop of Bourges in France, a 
dignity to which he had been raifcd for his public ftr- 
viocs. He had in hia interell not only the duke of Al¬ 
bany (fon to the traitor duke) tirft prince of the bloiid, 
hut alio the court of Rome itielf; aud having icccived 
the pope’s bull and nomination to the dignity, he w.is 
confidered by the Scotch clergy in general, and by the 
principal tenants and dependants upon the fee, as the 
legal archbifliop. 

The preference given to Forman difeouraged Dou¬ 
glas from purfuing his pretenfions; but Hepburn, be¬ 
ing fupported by the clan of hh own name and by the 
Humes, made fo formidable a liead againll his rivals, 
that none coiild be found daring enough to publiih the 
papal bull in favour of Forman. The friends of the 
fatter, however, having intimated to the earl of Hume, 
^hat bis credit at the court of Rome could eahly pro¬ 
cure tlie rich abbey of Coldingham for liis younger 
* brother, tlic tarl put himfelf at the head of his ibl- 
lowers, and, notwithffanding all the oppofition given 
by the Hepburns, he proclaimed the pope’a bull over 
the crofs of Edinburgh. This daring aAion plainly 
proved that the earl of Hume had more power thaq 
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the queen regent heifclf; but Hepburn's refulution, S*:*'*! 
atid the greatnefs of hU friends, obliged Forman to 
agree to a compromife. Hepburn was advanceil to 
tlie lee of Moray, without accounting for the revenues 
of the archbifhopric, which be had received daring 
its vacancy ; and he gave Forman a prefent of three 
thoufand crowns, to Ik divided among his friends and 
followers. 

In April 1514, the pollhumous fon, of whom thcThcq 
queen had been delivered in Stirling caftlc, was by the^lowaj; 
biOiop of CaitUnefs baptized Alezaudcr. On the 
of Auguft this year Ihcwas married to the earl of An-^^^ 
gUB ; than which nothing could be accounted mure im¬ 
politic. She had neither confulted her brother nor 
the Hates of Scotland in the match ; and by her hav¬ 
ing accepted of a hufband, Ihe in fad refigned all 
claim to the regency under the late king’s will. The 
DougUiffes did not difpute her having diveiled herfclf 
of the regency : but they affirmed, that the lUles 
might lawfully reiiilhitc her iu it; and that the peace 
of the kingdom required it, as it was the only racafurc 
that could preferve the happy tranquillity wliich then 
fuhfidcd between Scotland and England. The eari 
of Hume put himfelf at the bead of the oppofuion to 
this propolal. He knew that he had euenues, and he 
dreaded that the further aggrandizcmeiit of Angus 
mull weaken bis iuterefton the borders. He wa^ join¬ 
ed by a number of the young nubility, who, though 
otherwife divided, united agaiull Angus. Jn lliort, 
the general opinion was, that the DougiaffA were al¬ 
ready too great; and that, ihould the queen be rein- 
Hated in the regency, they muff be abfolute within the 
kingdom, and engrofs all places of power and profit. 

It was added by the carl of Hume, that he had, out 
of refpeilff to the late king’s memory, iubmitled to the 
queen’s government ; and that, now flie had made a 
voluntai y abdication of it by her marriage, it ought not 
to be renewed. 

After loinc deliberations the duke of Albany wasThr d 
cholcn regent. He was a man poffeffed of all the qua-ol All 
lilies requifile for a good giwcruoi ; nor did he deceive chof<T 
tlie expctlations of the public. On hie arrival at 
Glafgow, be took upon Inm the titles of carl e.f March, 
Mart, Garioch, lord of Annandale, and ol'" the illc of 
Man, regent and protecforof the kingdom of Scotland. 

On his arrival at Edinburgh he was received in fonp 
by the tlircc eftates of the kingdom, and the queen 
lind met him at fomc diffance iroiii the town. Tiie 
pailiamcnt then refutned its fiffion, and the three 
tffates to«>k an oath of obedience, till the king, then an 
infant of four years old, fliould arrive at the years of 
m.itnrity. 

The fnft tiling at which the regent aimed, was the 
conciliating the differenees amongff the various con¬ 
tending families iu the kingdom; at the fame tin;e 
that he fup])it.ffcd fume daring robbers, one of whom 
is faid to l^ave had no fewer than 800 attendants iu hii 
infamous profeffion. So great w'as his love ofgood 
order and decency, that he punifhed the lord Drum- 
mond with the lofs of his effate for having ftruck Eyon v 
king at arms, whofe peifon, as the firff herald in Scot¬ 
land, ought to have been held facred. Nay, it was 
at the earneff folicitation of Eyon himfelf, and many 
of the chief nobility, that a greater puniffimcnt was 
net infii^ied* However^ the iorfeiture was afterwards 
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and. remitted ; but not before Drummond had, upon hia 
knees, acknovirlcdged his offence, and fubmitted himfclf 

77 before Dyon. 

urn The regent had not been long in office before he 
ni b Ms took into favour Hepburn the prior of St Andrew^s, 
wliom he confuUcd for information concerning the ftate 
of Scotland. Hepburn acquainted him with all the 
iVuds and animufities W'hicb raged among the great 
families uf Scdibnd, their ferocious character, and bar¬ 
barous behaviour to their enemies. He reprefented the 
civil power as too weak to cutb ihefe potent chieftans; 
and gave it as his opinion that the regent’s adminillra- 
tion ought to be fupported by foreign arms, meaning 
tlioft oi France. 

Hepburn is faid alfo to have gained an afcendency 
t'ver the regent by means of large fums of money laid 
out among hia domeftics, by a fawning and plaufible 
adclrcfs, and by well directed fiatteiics; and he employed 

78 this afcendency to deftroy thofc who were obnoxious to 
hiinfelf. The carl of Hume, as being the firft fubjeft 

'*^7 ‘■•'inlv and authority, became obnoxious to the iTgcnt 
J thnnigh the infiniialions of Hepburn ; and as that 
nobleman had frequent occafion to be at court in virtue 
of his office of chamberlain, he foon perceived that 
neither he nor his friends were welcome guefts there. 
ALirnied for bis own fafety, he refolvcd to form a party 
alongll wijli the qucen*mothcr and her new hufliund 
yg-uuff the regent. This was by no means a difficult 
; for the queen natur.iliy imagined that her new 
hnjh.'jMcI ought to have had foinc fiiare in the govern- 
ipciit ; and the cuil of Angus readily concurred in the 
klictne. In the mean lime, the regent was making a 
progrtfs ihrongh .Scotland, while bloody feuds were 
raging among the nobles: but befi»re any remedy 
could be applied to tinfe difordtis, he was informed of 
ihe fchemes laid by iho queen-mother and her parly ; 
and that flu- had refolved to fly into Kngland with 
her two infants. On this be inltaiuly returned to 
I'hlinburgh ; and, as no time was to be loll, fet (mt at 
midnight tliat very night, and furjmfed the cafflc of 
Stirling, where he found the queen*molher and her two 
infants. 

Tiie regent, after this bold ftep, took care to fliow 
that the care of the royal infants was his chief fiudy. 
As lie himfclf was nearly allied to the crown, in order 
to remove all fufpicions and calumnies on that account, 
he committed the care of the king and hi» brother to 
liifLC noblemen of the moll unexceptionable eharadlcrs 
in the kingdom, but of whom wc now know the name 
only of one, vix. the carl of I^cnux. They W’cre ap¬ 
pointed to attend the princes by turns ; to whom alfo 
u guaidjConliiling partly of French and paitly of Scots, 
was afligned ; and the quccii-mothcr was left at liberty 
•9 to refidc where flic pltafcd. 

is The carl of Hume, finding his fehemes thus abor- 
' tivc, retired to his own ellaic ; from whence he was 
foon after drawn, and obliged to fly into England, by 
the carls of Arran and Lenox. The queen-mother 
fi'tircd to a monaiUry at Coldftrcam j and meflengers 
were dcfpatcbcd to the court of England, to know how 
Henry would have his filler difpofed of. He ordered 
the lord Daerts, his warden of the marches, to attend 
her to Harbotilc caftle in Northumberlnnd ; and here 
file was delivered of her daugher the Lady Mary Dong, 
lafs; mother to Henry Lord Dandy, father to Jaaics 1 . 
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of England. The regent dcfpatcbcd ambaffadors to 
Henry, in order to rindicate his own condu^. He like- 
tvife fent to affure the queen that flic had nothing to fear 
in Scotland ; and to invite her to return thither, where 
(he fliould at all times be admitted to fee her children. 3 
This offer, however, (he declined; and fet out for Lon-The 
don, where flic was alFc^iionately received and enter-?®®* 
tained by her brother. But in the mean time many 
diforders were committed throughout the kingdom by 
tlie purty of the queen-mother j though, by the inter- 
pofitiou of Archbilhop Furman, they were at prefent 
terminated without blood/hcd, and lome of the princi¬ 
pal offenders were perfuaded to return to their duty. 3 
Among thefe was the earl of Angus himfclf, the queen’s Her 1 
hufbaud ; which when King Henry heard, he exclaim- hmd 
cd, “ That the carl, oy deferring his wife, had a6ted^'“ ‘ 
Hie a Scot.** Lt>rd Hume refufed to furrender 
or to accept of the regent’s terms; and was of confe- 
qucnce declared a traitor, and his eflate confifeated. 

AH this time he had been infefting the borders at the 
head of a lawJefs banditti; and now he began to com¬ 
mit fuch dcvaflalion.s, that the regent found it ncctll’irj' 
to march againfl him at the head of 1000 difeiplined 
troops. Flume being obliged to lay down his artub, 
was fent prifoncr to Edinburgh cafile ; where the re- 
gLiU very unaccountably committed him to the charge 
of his brother-in-law the call of Arran. Iluiue (Killy 
found means to gain over this near relation to hU own 
parly ; and both of them, in the month of Ocio.hcr 
15 15, efcaped to tlic hordeis, where they foon renewed 3! 
hoiUlilies. Both the carls were now proclaimed traitors, Kcbil 
but Hume was allowed fifteen days to furrender him- 
fclf. This (hort interval the regent employed in qurtfli-’|||jf''' 
ing the rebellion, for which purpofc the parhameut had 
allowed him 15,000 nicii. He htfi»:gcd the criftle of 
Hamilton, the carl of Arran's chief feat, width was in 
no corditlon of defence : but he was prevailed upon by 
Arran’s inotlier, danghtei to James II. and aunt to the 
regent himfclf, to forbear further hofliliiits, and evta 
t<» pardon her fon, provided he fliuuld return to Ins 
duty. Arran at cordingly fubmitted ; but the public 
tranquillity was not by that means reftorul. Anuffo- 
cialion, at the head of w'hich was the carl of Morav, 
the king’s natural brother, had been formed ag.iinfl the 
carl of Huntley. That nobltnian was loo well attend¬ 
ed, to fear any dangtT by day j but his enemies found 
means to intiodiice fonie armed troops in the night¬ 
time into Edinburgh. On this a fierce (kirmlfli enfu- 
ed, in which fomc were killed on both (idee; but far¬ 
ther bloodfhed was prevented by the regent, who con- 
fiml all the lords in prifou till he hud brought about 
a gcticial rcconcilialiun. One Hay, who had been 
very aftive in (lirring up the quarrels, was baniflied to 
France ; and only the carl of Ilumc now continued in 
arnn. 

In 1516 died the young duke of Rotlifay : an event 
which brought the regent one degree nearer the crown, 
fo that he was declared heir in cafe of the demife of 
y oung James. Negotiations ivere then entered into 
about prolonging the truce which at that time (ubfillcd 
with England j but Henry infifling upon a removal of * 
the regent from his place, they were fur tlie prefent 
dropped. Finding, however, that he could iieilhfr 
prc\ail on the parliament as a body to difiniffi the re¬ 
gent, nor form a party of any coufcqucncc againft him, 
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lie at laft consented to a prolongation of the truce for 
a year. 

In I 5 i 7 » the affairs of the rtgi*nt requiring his pre- 
fence in Fianc;(', he rrfulvcd, before his dcparturci to 
remove the carl of llume, who, as we have feen, alone 
continued to diiluib the public tranquillity. Under 
pretence of fettling fomc differences which ftill remain¬ 
ed with £ngla'id, he called a convention of the nobility 
and fent fpeci^l letters to the earl of Hume and his 
brother to attend, on account of their great knowledge 
in Englifh affiirs. Both of them imprudently obeyed 
the fummuns, and were feized and executed as foon as 
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authority in .S-'>tland, and folemnly confirmed the an- Sc^stl 
cient league between the two kingdoms. Soon after, 
the earl of Lenox arrived from France, with alfuranccs 
of protection aud affiiUiice from the king* who was 
highly plcafcd at the zeal of the governors in punifh- 
ing D’Arcy’s murderers ; and 500 foldiers arrived 
with him, to reinforce the gorrifons, efpecially that of 
Dunbar. 

All this time the quccn-mothcr continued at Edin-The <] 
burgh, employing hcrfclf in attempts to procure a 
vorcc from her hufband, under pretence ot bis 
been previoully coutraCled to another. The affairs of 


they arriv»*d at Edinburgh. But whatever occafion 
tsiere might be for this feverity, it loft the affciftions of 
the people to fuch a digrec, that the regent could 
fcarce gel the place filled up which Lord Hume had 
pofTeired. I’hnt of lord warden* of the marches he at 
Jaft gave to his I'rench favourite La Bcaute, called by 
hidoiians Sii Anthony D'Arcy. The poft of lord 
ciKinibrrlaiu wai: given to Loid Fleming. Soon after 
ibis, the regent levied an army, on pretence of reprcL- 
iMg fume difturbances on the borders. Thefe being 
fpetdily quelled, he feezed on h'u return upon the earl 
5,^ ol Lctiux, and forced him to deliver up his caftle of 
Dun.barton ; not choofing to leave it, during his in- 
o l.hdtJ abfenre in France, in the cuftody of a noblc- 
nian of fufpefted fiJility ; and from fimilar motives, he 
aftenvards took him along with him on his depariuie 
lid * continent- He then procured himfclt to be 

nominated atnbailador to France, in which charaAcr 
he hft the kingdom ; having committed the govern¬ 
ment to tlu arebbiftiops of Si Audrew*8 and Glafgow, 
the carls of Arran, Aiigus, Huntley, and Argyll, 
with the warden D’Arcy, on whom was his chief de* 
pcndence. 

On the departure of the regent, the queen-mother 
left the Englifli court ; and arrived with a nuLle re¬ 
tinue at 13 Twick, on puipofe to vifil her fon. Hjre 
file was received by her hulband ; for whom flie had 
rontraded an invincible averl'ion, either on account of 
his infidelities to her btd, or becaufc he had deferted 
brr in the manner already related. Howevei, file fup- 
preffed her refentment for the preftnt, and accompanied 


the kingdom again began to fall into confufion, and 
many murders and commurions happened in different 
parts of the country. The earl of Arran had the chief 
dlredioii in the ftate ; but the earl of Angus, notwith- 
ftanding the difference with his wife, had ftill great in- 
tcreil, aud waited every opportunity to oppofe liim. 

This emulation produced an encounter a* Edinburgh jSkirt-n 
in which viftory declared for Angus, ami 72 of thc^«-*wc 
routed party were killed. This Ikimufh wa-^ fought 
the joih of April 1519, and has been known in 
hillory by the namn of Clejnfe the Cauft'w.iy^ Angi 

On the 19th of November 1521, the regent returned 
from France. He found the kingdom in great difor- 
dev. The carl of Angus domineered in the field, but 
his tntagonifts outvoted his party in the parliament. 

The qoccn-motlier, who had fixed her affeft ons on a 
third huihand, hated all parli'-s almoft equally j but 
jLiined the duke of Albany, in hopes of his depaving 
the other two of their power. This happ.ned accoid- 
ing to her expectation ; aud fl.e wat, with the rt-ge nt 
wlu-n he made a kind of triumphal entry into Edin¬ 
burgh, attended by a number cf perfons of the firft 
rank.—The t'.rl of Angus was now himmoned to ap¬ 
pear as a criminal, b':t his wife interceded for liitn, not 
out of any remains of affection, but Inrcaufe he gave 
her i;o oppofition in the proeefs of divorce wliicli was 
depending between them. In the mean lime, Hen¬ 
ry Vni. of England, perceiving that the Scots weic^^-^*' 
entirely devoted to the French intcrefl, lent a letter fullg^.g) 
of accufations againft the regent, and threats againil 
the whole nation, if they did not renoim.ee that alliance. 


him to Edinburgh. Here, in confequence of the pro- 
pofals made by the regeni, ihe demanded accefs to her 
fon ; but was refufed by D*Arcy. Lord Krlkine, how¬ 
ever, who was one of thofc to whom the care of the 
young king was committed, conveyed Kim to the caftlc 
of Cmigmillar (where D'Arcy had no jurlfdic^iun). on 
prcicncc that the plague was in Edinburgh } and there 
the queen was admitted ; biit this gave fueh offence 
to D’Arcy, that Lord Erficinc was obliged to carry 
back the king to the caftle of Edinburgh, where all 
further accefs was denied to his mother. Ii* Ihort, the 
bthaviour of this favourite waa on all occafions fo 
haughty and violent, that he rendered himfelf univer- 
fally odious; and was at lull murdered, with all his at- 
b'Kl irits, in his w'ay to Dunfe, w'herc he propofed to 
h' i a court of jnfticc.—His death w'aa very little rc- 
g ttid ; yet his murderers were prufeciited with the 
u'i- oft h verity, and fcveral perfone of dilUndtion dc- 
clatv d rebvU on that account. 

M> anuhilc, the regent was treated with high marks 
of dillinClion in France. The king ftiowtd him the 
greateft Tefptdki promifed to aftUt iu eilubiiftung his 


No regard being paid to thefc requifitjons, Lord D icrcs 
wa? ordered to proclaim upon the borders, that the 
Scots mull ftand to their peril if they did not fall in 
with his meafures by the full of March 1522. This 
producing no effect, Henry fcizcd tlie effects of all the 
Sc^ts rtiiding in Eiiglaud, aud banifiicd them lu.'. do¬ 
minions, after marking them, according to Bdhop Lef- 
Icy, with a crofs, to diiliuguiih them from his other 
fubjt’ils. A war was the unavoidable confequence of 
ihefe proceedings j and, on the joili of April, the carl 
of Shrewfbury, Henry’s fteward of the honfchuld, 
and knight of the garter, was appointed commander 
in chief of the army that was to aft agaiuft the Sc.)ts; 
and, in the mean time, I^orJ Ddcrcs made an inroad 
as far as Ktlfo, plundcriog and burning wherever he 
came. ^ 

The regent ordered his army to rendezvous at Ruf-’nip 
lir.; but the Scots, remembering the difafter at Find- 
dun, llwwed an extieme averfion to the w’ar, and wen 
told the regent to his that though they would 
fend thcmklvcs in cafe they were attai,ktd, they would 
uot engage in a French quaft'-cL The regent remon- 


ftrated. 
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tluid. {lrate( 3 , but without cfTc^t; and as tlie malecontents 
V“^ continued obiVinate, he was in danger of being left 
by himfclf, when the queen-mother interpofedi and pre¬ 
vailed upon Lord Dacres to agree to a conference, the 
event of which was a renewal of the negotiations for 

joj The regent, perceiving, by the difgracc of this ex- 
pedilioii that he had loll his former popularity, deter- 
ICC for mined to revenge hin>felf; and therefore told thofe 
atu:c. whom he could trulV, that he was about to return to 
France, from whence he (hould bring fuch a force by 
fea and land, as fliould render it uanecefiary for him to 
afk leave of the Scots any more to invade England- 
Accordingly he embarked'for France on the 25th of 
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well difpofed to cultivate a friendship with Scotland, Seoda 
that be offered to James his cldcft fifter Mary in mar-''*"^ 
riage} but the Scots animated by the appearance oi 39 
their French auxiliaries, and corrupted by their 
rejefted all terms and irfolvcd upon war. However 
when the army was aOemblcd, and had advanced to thcrej*.<Att 
borders, he found the fame difficulty he had formerly 
experienced ; for they flatly refufed to enter England. 

With greatly difficulty he prevailed upon part of the 
army to pafs the Tweed; but not meeting withfucccls, 
he was obliged to return to Scotland, w'lucb at this 
time was divided iuto four faftions. One of thefe 
was headed by the regent, another by the queen, a 
third by the earl of Arran, and a fourth by the earl of 


06 lobcr, hut publicly gave out that he would return 
the enfuing Augull. 

On the regent’s arrival in Franco, he made a de¬ 
mand of 10,000 foot, and 5000 horfc fur carrying on 
the war againll England ; but the fnuation of King 
Francis did not then allow him to fpare I'o many at 
onee, though he was daily fcndii^g over Ihips with men, 
ammunition and money, for the French garrifons in 
J90 Scotland. At laJl it was publicly known in Eng- 
land that the rt gciU w’as about to ret uni with a ftrong 
4;foi\c and 4000 of the beft troops in France; upon 

which Henry determined, if poffiblc, to intercept him. 
Sir William Fit/.-Williams, with 56 large fliips, was or¬ 
dered to block np the French fcpindron in the harbour 
of Finhead ; S11 Anthony Poynlz cruifed with ano¬ 
ther in the Wedcrufeas, as Sir Chriflopher Dow and 
Sir Henry Shireburn did in the northern with a third 
Ujuiidroii. The duke of Albany, being unable to cope 
vith Filz-Williams, was obliged to fet out from ano¬ 
ther port with 12 fliips, having foine truops on board. 
'I’hey fell in with Fitz-Williams's fquadron ; two of 
their fliips were Tunk, and the rell driven back to 
Dieppe. Fitz-Wilhams then made a defeent at Tre- 
port, where he burnt 18 French fhips, and returned to 
his ftation off Finhead. By this time the French had 


Angus, who had livcu as an exile under Henry’s pro- 
tcdiioii. Had it been poffiblc for the earl of Angus 
and his wife to have been reconciled to each other, it 
would have been much for the intcred of the king¬ 
dom ; but all the art even of Cardinal Wolfey could Thfdi 
not effcdl this. At laff the duke of Albany, lindingofAlb 
all parties united againff; him, rengned his office of rc-rtfi>>n& 
gent of Scotland. On the 14th of March that year*^^*‘* ^ 
he went.on boatd one of his own (hips for Fraucr,from2'"^‘ 
whence be never returned to Scotland. He did not 
indeed make a formal abdication of bis government : 
fo far from that, he requeffed the nobility, whom ke 
convened for that purpofe, to enter into no alliance with 
England during-his abfeiice, wliich he faid would con- 
linuc no longer than the firfl. of September following ; 
to make no alteration in the government ; and to keep 
the king at Stilling. 

The nobility, who were impatient fur the abfence of 
the regent, readily promifed whatever he nquired, but 
without any intention of performing it: nor, indeed, 
was it in their power to comply; for it had been pre- 
noufly determined that James himfelf (hould now take 
the adminiffration into his own hamhs. According to 
Buchanan, the regent bad no luoner returned to France 
than Scotland relapfed into all the iniferies of anarchv. 


given the duke (ueb a reinfurctment as made him an 
overmatch for the Englifli admiral, had the men been 
J9X equally good ; but the regent had no dependence upon 
utwit4 French lailors when put in competition wdth the Eng- 
i.ai.d li(h. Inltead of coming to an engagement, therefore, 
*- in as foon as Fit/AVilliams appeared, he difembarked his 
land, foldiers, as if he had intended to delay hia expedition 
lor that yeai ; but a ftorm foon arifmg, whith obliged 
the Eaglidi fleet to tetuin to the Downs, the regent 
look th.it opportunity of rcimharking his men, cud 
by the wtllern coafts arrived fafe in Scotland. 
All iMs time the carl of Surry had been canying 
(he moil critel and deffrurtive war againil Scotland; 
bni'- ieiomurh that, according to Cardinal Wolfey, « tlurc 
wa!- left neither houfe, fortrefs, village, tree, cattle,corn, 
nor Ollier iiiccour for man,” inthe counties of Tweed- 
dale and March. Tht regent’s returu did not imnie- 
diaifly put a ffop to thefe Uevaffalions; for the intc- 
(line diviboiis 111 Scotland prevented him from taking 
the field. His party was weakened by his long ab- 
' fen-'c, and the qucen-inothcr had been very active in 
flrengthcning ilu- Koglilh intereff. A parliaineBi tvas 
called in I 5 a 3 » where it was debated* Whether peace 
01 war ' 9 t'ith England (houlc be refolvcd on ^ and the 
dctciminations of this parliament w’crc evidently on the 
(Worff fide of the qucltlofl. Hcmy was at this time £0 



The queen-dowager had the management of public af¬ 
fairs, but her power was limited. The carl of Arran, 
apprehending danger from the Engldh, entered into the 
views of the French parly. The queen-mother’s diflike 
to her hulbaiid continued as guat as ever, which pre¬ 
vented an union among thofe who w'ere in the Engldh 
intcrcff;aiid Wolfey took that opportunity of rettoring 
the earl of Angus to all his importance in Scotland. 

The queen-mother, therefore, had no other way left 
to keep hcrfelf in power, but to bring James himfelf 
into action. On the 29th of July, therefore, lie re- ?9 
moved from Stilling to the abbey of Hulyroodhuufe 
where he took upon himfelf the exercife of government, 
by convoking the nobility, and obliging them to fwearvernm 
allegiance to his j^erfon a fecond time. The truce with 
England was now prolonged, and the queen’s party car¬ 
ried all before them. On the very day on which liie lull 
truce was iignedwith England, the earl of Angus eu- 
tered Scotland. He had been invited from hi& exile in 


France into England, where he was care/Tcd by Henry, 
who difregarded all his iiilei’s entreaties to fend him * 


back to France, and now refolvcd to fupport him in 
Scotland. Yet though his declared intention in find- 
ing the carl to Scotland was, that the latter might ba-'l lx^ 
lance the French party there, the king enjoined him 
fuc, iu the moff bumble matinee, fora reconciliaciq^i 

with 
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vnA. wUh liil wife, and to co-opeMte t. ith tltc earl of Ar- 
ran, who now a^ed as prime ininiflcr, as h'lijj as Iw 
AiouM oppofe the French party. On )»ifi return, 
however, he found liimftlf excluded from all fi^are in 
the government, but Amud imans to form a ftron;; 
party in oppofuioii to Arrar. Jn themian time, am- 
baflaJon were fent to the court of England, in order 
7 to treat of a peT}>etual peace between the two nations. 

»*- At the fame time a match was propnfc<! between the 

Scotland and Henry's dangliter. 'I’h s 
l»ad tmiginally b'^cn a febeme of Henry hunfeif; but 
the emperor Oiarlcs V. had rvfwIveU to outbid liiui, ( y 
oircring James a priiicefs of his own fatniK, with .-n 
iinmenle treafurc. 'i'jie ambairadois arrived at L(jndo:i 
on the 19th of December, and found Henry viry irurli 
difpafed both to the prate and to the match. Corn- 
mifiloners were appointed to treat of both ; but they 
wtre iiiflrueAed to demand by way of prtlin.inary, liiai 
the Scots lliould abfoliilcly renounee tlicir league with 
France, ?ml that James flmuld be fent for education to 
England till he fiiould be of jiropcr age for tnaniage. 
*rhc SecttiOi commiili.mers declared, that they had no 
iudtncllons on tiuie : but oin* ol them, llie carl 

of Calfilis, oil. red to rctiirn to Scotland, and bring a 
definitive anfwtr from tlie thiec dates ; and in the n*c:iii 
time the truce was prolonged to the i yrh of May 152 
;.iil hu arrival at IvJiiibu-'gh, he found ilic eavl uf Aii- 

% ilie Icaditig man in }> nli.imctit, by wliofc: indiience 

' into it was determined ihai the Scots fliould reiunintc tlitir 
'* Iragnr with Fnmet, and inbflitute in place of it a li- 
tmlar i&agne W'ith I'lngtand ; and that the king Ihculd 
be Lnought up at the linglifii court nil he was of an 
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■nftd 
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cptiicd of Henry to break oiT all engagements with 
ChftilesV. who veat tlie bitter enemv of Kmiicis, and 
at that time dvtained liiin prifoner. 'I'o this the 
Knglilh monarch leturm-d but a cold anTwer, being 
then engaged in a numbtrol treaties with the emperor, 
among which was one omcfniing the marriage of the 
pniieefs M iry vvith hts imperial majelly himfelf, how¬ 
ever, before Callilis returned, a truce of two years and 
a half was concluded between England and Scotlund. 

But iu)W the queen mother, though ihc had always 
been a warm advocate for an alliance between the two 
nations, yet dilbked the uuans of bunging it aliout.— 
She faw her hufhand*s party incieahng every day in 
power; fo that now fl»e had no other ’vfouree than in 
lumping polfeirion of the kmg*s perfon, whom (he 
I'-inoved to the ealllc tif Eihnburgh, Being now un¬ 
der llic neeLtily uf convening a pailiament, it was re- 
folvid to hold it witliin the eadle; which, being an iin- 
cotidiliitioiud menfur", gave a great handle lo the carl 
'1 of Arniu and his party to complain of the innovation. 

■ he- ’rhey Legan with temondranees ; but finding them in- 
ni ciKClual, they' birmed a blockade of the eallle with 
^ooCtryiny and cut olf all cornmunicatioti of the town 
by means of trenches. As no proMuons could thus be 
g'..t into the caille, tlic queen ordered fomc of the can¬ 
non to be turned againd the town, in order to force the 
riti/.tns to put an end lo the blockade. Several fhot v^crc 
• In'. J; hut whxMi all things appeared rta^ly for a civil war, 
mattirswciecompromifed, though ni fuch an imperAd 
imnincv as left very little room to hope for pnfed tran¬ 
quillity. It w« agreed, that the king fuould remove 
out of the cadJe of Edinburgh to the p.i]acc of Huly- 
VoL.XVlI. Part I. 
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rpodhoufe ; from whence hr ntuiild repair with nil pof- 5'ot!..n 
fible magnificence to liis purlument, iu the hoiife v here ' 
it was commonly held ; and there a Aniilnng lued w-is lo 
be pul to ill ddArenccf:. 'I’liii. agr« t ment W4i Dgnt d on 401 
the 2yth of h\bin}iiy 1526. 'I'ln- p.irhanient accord-M iri.gi: 


ingly met, and the kii’g\ marrhujc with the rrinctf-. 

— ;t h n! 


England wr.*? confirtnid ; but m/ nu'utiun was miide <*f 

the king’s licing font for Ins education into that eoun-.,.J,.'^.,{^, 


age jiroper for mairi.igc ; but at llic fame time tliey re¬ 


try { on tfic crnti*ary, hv ccnnnmttd lu the- rare 1 1 
cigb.t lordi of p-Jiliamti t. 'rii-fc were ij hiv.' the 
cuHody. of the king’s perfon, evt-ty one hi • p.o:ub fu'*- 
Ccfiiveiv, and ihe whole to ilaufl for the govere :'.'.nl tif 
tile lli.ti-; ye. with lids ImiilJ.li.m, ** ti." kiig, lv 
their couiih'l, rnould r.ytoid.i5ii ordtltrinsnc .nviung 
in grtai affairs to which the quem, as |.nnief:« a d 
dmvjger, did iu*t give her tonfenl.’’ 'i'hi: paitjiion » f 
poAtr, by* giving the qu.'cn a ncga!i%t in all p ib-i'' 
lU'-iters, tuuu threw I very ii.'.o lOt.jtir'-,'. T'-’' 

csil of Align*;, by leiul.p;^ th. kn-g n to van m.s f tn.'j 
uf plndnrc ami ilifTpaiioii, lo gamed tne ttir^ndciie*' 
o\ti hull, liiat Ir: b: e.imr in a Miaeuer lui.iUy ^ b'V 

h;?i. The q»:cLii-'i'.-ihtr, pr ii.n-Mig that the cm *<i 
t.i't have acceis lo her fo:i, wiliit iil ai ih\. Uonetni.i- hv- 
iiig in company with )*er hu/hii.id. \.. • e» I'le h'-t.i. ir- 
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tired led.L'i.ly With htr du;r.. il.isu Siulmg. 'I'l-u . tii • lU '• 


kingw3sl.fr under the l«ic tu«t>«)j. tit ee;I if *•. ' 

gu.', v\ho mad. .1 V'-ry hail nf«.' uf h.s p.r,» euq.viri >>',4*,'"'.* j. 
intv) )jit5 oaii hiitids, t>r Ijuile ot hio li v.ils, ail th». 

& 


phiec-s of honour or profit. 'Fhe aielibifimp of St 
j\iidf.*w ftuvmg now j >i:i. d the kmg\ pai ty, adviled 
her to mir.ea (oim.d cl'in.-.iul upon her hu/band, tlr»t 
the Older of govvifintiiT which had been frttlid l.j:t pnr- 
liamtiit fhould take placi, and th.‘r under a peiuiUy he 
flnnild let the king at liliertv. To liii< the carl an- 
fweri d by *1 kind uf ni..nTe/lo drawn up by hi-- hrothe.'; 
ill which he (Iceland, that “ the entJ of Angus havirg 
bttu fo highly favuiiied liy Iiis goud uncle lire .kinp; of 
England, ami th?t James hiinlelf being uudir great 
obligations to him, neither the qucui lorihcollur 
lords need be in any pain about him, 1 c chofe to 
fpend lui? time w ith tii • carl ot Argus rather than v>ilh ; 

any lord m the kingdom.** James hirnfelf, hovvtvcr, 
had difcernnient fuirn'iciit lo pcrcciw, if at, 

{landing all the .Aiir pretences of the cr.rl of Angn-;, lie 
W'as in fart no better than hi-i pnfoncr ; and refolv d t j 
attempt ibc recoxery of liis hbcity. 'bhe c.ul.s i f /Vr- 
gylc and Arran had foi lomc limr rctiied from ecurt, 
wlien they had no dv.ire in the .idmiiiiOvaliou, and wtre 
living on their rswn cflates; hin the eaid ot ].x-:'o\fl f. 
AmbUd fcntinmnls fo well, iliat he was niiilmr Ai- 
fpfi'dc-d !jy thr curl of Angus, noi any' ot tlie Douylis 
A.niilr, who were hi.« pnrti/.ans. king h i i!(gai.i- 

ed upon by hn- i-ifitiuating beiirivn.nr, opened liis mind 
to him, and reqocPiid !ri alTidanee againfl bis ii'crtc.hrr- 
ous kecper.s. At AitnL t:.u • he iiut I.tlii'h to ht 5 
niolhev, ami the hc;;d^ (-f iun j-ariy, by rime of Ins 
(louK'llics whom E'.uox bad punted om, entreating 
them lo remove lu.n from the 1.1;), and not fuft’.i him 
anylcngv'i to ivm.iin i.ndc*- lu.i imperious luni'dirtion ; 
adding, that if this could not be done by any' other 
means, they fhoulJ life force of arms. 

On receiving this letter, the queen and her party 
afTenibUd their forces at Stirling, and witliocl lofs of 
Imie began their march for Edinburgh. Angm-, on 
the other hand, pri paVi J to give them a WRitn rtcrp- 

B , tion, 
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tUnd. tion, but at tKc iamc time to carry along with bim the 
king. TbU refolution being made known totbequem- 
cTf o (he wai fo much concerned for the fafety of 

* ^ ‘ her foil, tliQt the whole party difbanded themfelvett; 
and thus the authority of the earl of Angus feemed to 
be more ellahUOied than ever. Notlring, indeed, was 
now wanting to render him dcfpotic but the pofltflion 
of the great leal* which the archbiihop of St Andrew’s 
had carried with him to Dunfermline. As no deed of 
any confequence could be executed without this, he pre¬ 
vailed upon the king tn demand it by a fpecial meffage ; 
in confequence of which, the archbiHiop was obliged to 
fimen- give it up. About this time the divorce which had 
Krr di- been fo long in agitation between the queen-mother and 
tlie carl of Angus adluaUy took place; wliich, no 
’ doubt, incrcafcd the diflike of James to his confinement, 
while the imprudence of Angus gave every day frefh 
nuiucr of difguft. At Angus knew that he had no 
Itrm fupport but in the attachment of his followers to 
Ilia periun, he fuficred them to rob and plunder the 
ellates of his opponents witho\it mercy. Theft, again, 
did not Cad to make reprifals ; fo that, towards the end 
of the year 1526, there was fcarcely any appearance of 
Civil government in Scotland. Thus the court became 
alinoll totally dcierted ; every nobleman being obliged 
to go home to defend his own eftaic. Kveii Angus 
himfilf fliared in the common calamity, and hence was 
frequently obliged to leave the king to the cuiiody of 
I.euox. To this nobleman the king now made the 
mod grievous complaints, and charged him to CJintrivc 
baron fume plan for his efcape. i.enox accordingly rccom- 
uo- mended to him the baron of Bucclcugh, who was very 
ijh at- powerful in the fouthern parts, and a violent enemy to 
irthe whole family of Douglas. Ti’o him he 

, but is orders to foment ihc diforders in the fouthern parts 
ited. lo a degree as to require the king’s perfonal pre- 
fcnce to cornpofc them. Buccleugk was then to attack 
the party, and lake the king by force from the Don- 
glades. This feheme was put in execution, but Buc- 
cleiigh had the misfortune to be defeated ; fo that the 
attempt proved abortive, and James found himfelf in a 
worfe filualion than ever. After this attempt, how¬ 
ever as the earl of Angus could not but know that 
Lenox had •been acceffory to.it, the former behaved to¬ 
wards him with fuch vifiblc indifference, that Lenox 
openly declared agaitifl him, and advifed the king to 
form a fricnclfliip with the archbidiop of St Andrew’s, 
in order to effcdl his liberty. This was accordingly 
dune; but. the interell of the arclibifliop and Lenox 
was overbalanced by that of Arran and the Hamilton 
family, whom the earl of Angus now drew over to bis 
jthcr party. However, the earl of Lenox, having received 
n pt by powers from the king for that purpofe, fuddenly retired 
frotth court; and publiilted a manifeilo, inviting all loyal 
fubjed^B to aiU.il htm in delivering the king from coii- 
^nement. In coufequence of this he was fonn joined by 
a numerous ^rmy^ with whom he advanced towards 
Edinburgh. Aagus did not fail to affemblr his adhe¬ 
rents ; and fent orders to the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
to take the Beld, with the kmg at their head. The 
citizens immediately put themfelves under arms; hut 
J^mc$, pictending to be indlfpofcd. Sir George Dou¬ 
glas, brother to the earl of Angus, made him the fal¬ 
lowing ^>eech t ** Sir, rather than our enemies Hiould 
from US) wfi viiU lay hold of your pevfon ; 
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and ftiould j'oti be torn in pieces in the ffrugglc, we Sco 
will carry on part of your body.*’ Upon this fpeech, 
which Jamts never forgjot, he mounted his horfc and fet 
forward lo Linlithgow, but w'ith a very (low pace ; in- 
fomuch that Sir George Douglas, afraid of not coming 
in time to fuccour his brother, made ufc of many inde¬ 
cent expreflions and acliona to pufh James on to the 
field of battle. Three expreffes arrived from the carl 
of Angus; the firft informing his brother that he was 
nhoiit to engage with a fuperior army; the fccond that 
Angus Vi ixA engaged with a dlviflon of Lenox’s army, 
commanded by the earl of Gloncairn ; and that Lenox 
h>mielf was engaged with the Hamiltons. The third 
informed Inm that Lenox, if not actually defeated, was 
on the point of bemg fo. Upon receiving this hift , 
news, James haftened to the field of battle, that he who 
might fave Lenox, aiid put an end to the hloodflicd.— 

But he came too laie : for the royal party was already ‘ 
defeated with great flanghtcr; and Lenox himfelf, af¬ 
ter being wounded and taken prifoncr, was murdered 
by Sir James Hainiltoii. 

On the night of the battle, the king W'as removed 
to Linlithgow ; and though he was under the grcatill 
grief f<»r the fate of Lenox, the behaviour of the I)ou- 
glaffes Aruck him with fuch terror that he diffembhd hts 
fentiments. The carl of Angus led his victorious troopc 
into Fife, in hopes of furprifing the fjueen and the 
archbiihop of St Andrew’r. TIjc queen, on the news'l ht 
of his approach, fled, w-ith her n?w buibnnd Henry 
Stuart, brother to Lmd Kvandalf, to Edinburgh, 
both were admitted into the faille. The arelibiflioj) lied ' 
to the mountains, vberc he was obliged to keep »attic 
as a fliephrrd. Angus after having plundered tlie caf- 
tle of St Andrew’s and the abbey of Dunfirmline, re¬ 
turned in triumph to Edinburgh, where he prepared fo 
btiuge the caiUe ; bat the queen, hearing that her fim 
was among the number of the befiegers, ordered the 
gates of the caiUe to be thrown open, and furrenderrd 
bcrfclf and her hulband pvifoners to James, wlio was 
advifed to confine them to the caftlc. After theft re¬ 
peated fiicccffes, the carl of Angus cftaMiflied a kind 
of court of jiillice, in wlreh he profrculed thofe wlio 
had oppofed him, among whom w-as the earl of Caffilis. Tm 
He was offered by Sir James Hamilton, natural fon tomvr 
the earl of Arran, the fame who had murdered Lenox, 
an indemnity if he would own himfelf a vaffal of that^ 
houfc ; but this condition w'as rcje^led. Being called 
to his trial, and accufed of having taken arms againll 
the king, a gentleman of his name and family, who 
was his advocate, denied the charge, and offered to 
produce a letter under James’s own hand, defiriug hinx 
to aififi in delivering liitn from his gaolers. This flrik- 
ing evidence confounded the profecutor fo much, tliat 
the carl was acquitted ; but on his return home he wag 
way-laid and mmderedhy one Hugh Campbell, at the 
iuftigation of Sir James Hamilton. 

During thefe tranfa^lionsin the fouth, many of the 
Higliland clang were perpetrating the Inoff horrid feenes 
of rapine and murder, which in iome places reigned alio 
in the liOW’lands. The Hate of the borders was little 
better than that of the Highlands ; but it engaged the 
attention of Angus more, as he had great inttreft in 
ihcfeparts. Marching therefore, againft the banditti^ 
which infefted thefe parts, he foon reduced them to pea- ^ 
foil. His'powcr feemed now to bO firmly cftablilhcdi 

infomucb 
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Jand. iufbumch that the archbiOiop of Ht Andrcw'n bej^anto 
treat with • Sir George Douglas, to whom he offered 
lucrative leafcs and other emulumcnts if he would inter* 
[ cede with the regent, as Angus was called, in his fa- 
vour« This was readily agreed to; and the archbiihop 
ic» was allowed to return in fafety to his palace about the 
fame time that Angus returned from his expedition 
againfl the borderers. Nothing was then feen at court 
but feilivities of every kind, in which the quccn-mother, 
who was now relieved from her cuofincmcnti took parts 
and Hie was afterwards fuiTcad to depart to the callle 
of Stirling ; which Angus, not attending to its value, 
had neglected to feenre. In the mean tune the arch- 
bidiop invited the l^jiiglaffes to fpend fome days with 
him at his callle; w'hich they accordingly did, and car¬ 
ried the king along with them. Here James difTcmbled 
fo well, and feemed to be fo enamoured of hU new way 
of life, that Angp.s thought there could be no danger 
in leaving him in the hand;, of his friends till he (Itoald 
nturn t^' I^othiai; to fettle fome public as well as pri- 
v.ite affairs. Having taken leave of the king, he left 
hitn ill the cui'tody of his uncle Archibald, his brother 
Sir George, and one James Douglas of Parkhcad, who 
was cajitain of the guards that watched his majefty on 
pretence of doing him lionour. The earl was no foon- 
<T gone than the archbifhop fent an invitation to 8ir 
George Dougla-;, defiring him to come to St Andrew's, 
and there put the lad hand to the leafcs, and fiiiiih the 
bargains that hu>l been fpoken of Itetwcen them. This 
was fo pjanfihle, that he immediately fet out for St An- 
dreiv's; while liis uncle the treafiircr went to Dundee, 
wlmvc he had an amour. * James thinking this to be 
the beft. opportunity that ever prcfciiled to him for an 
cfcapc, rcfolvt d to avail himfelf of it at all events; and 
found means, by a private mcllsge, to apprife his mo¬ 
ther of hUdcfign. It was then the fcafou for hunting 
and diverfioii, which James often followed in the park 
of Falkland; and calling for his focreder, he told him, 
that as the weather was fjne, he intended to kill a flag 
next morning, ordering him at the fame time to fum- 
mon all the gentlemen in the neighbourhood to attend 
him with their bcfl dogs. He then called for his chief 
domeflics, and commanded them to get his fupper ear¬ 
ly, bccaufe he intended to be 211 the field by day-break; 
nnd he talked with the ciiptain of his guard of nothing 
but the excellent fport he expelled next morning. In 
the meau time, he had engaged two young men, the 
one a page of his ow'n, the other John Hart, a helper 
about his lUbles, to attend him in hia iligUt, and to 
provide him with the drefs of a groom for a difguife. 
Having formally taken leave of his attendants, charging 
them to be ready early in the morning, and being left 
alone, he flole foftly out of his bed-chamber, went to 
the ftablc unperccived by the guards, drefTcd himfelf in 
his difguife ; and he and his companions mounting the 
three bed horfes there, galloped to Stirling callle; into 
which, by the queen's appointment, lie was admitted 
foon after day-break. He commanded all tlie gates to 
be fecured ; and the queen having previoufly prepared 
every thing for a vigin*ous defence, onlcrs were given 
• that none flumld be admitted into the callle without the 
king's peroiiffion. 

About an hour after the king efcoped from Falkland> 
Sir George-Douglas returned; and bc'ng affured that 
ItU majedy wa« allcep, he weut to bed. It appears 
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that Jameshad been feen and known in his flight; for 
m the morning the bailiff of Abemethy eainepejll-haltc 
to inform Sir George that the king had 'pafled Stirling 
bridge. They had, however, fome ghmmering hope 
that the king might be gone to Bambrigh : but that 
furmife wasloun found to be falfe; and an cxprefs'was 
defpatched, informing Angus of all that had happened. 

T'he earl quickly repaired to Falkland, where Ik: and his 
fi'icnds came to a rcfuluiion of going to Stirling, and 
demanding accefs to the king. 4 

James by this time had iffued letters to ih? earls of 1 ^*^ P 
Huntley, Argyll, Athol, Glencairn, Mentciih, Rothes, *'®*^'^* 
and Eglinton; the lords Graham, Lcvingflon, l.indfay, 
Sinclair, Rutbven, Drummond,Evandale,Maxwell, and 
Semple. Before all of them could arrive at Stirling, 
tlie earl of Angus and his friends were upon their jour¬ 
ney to the fame place ; but were flopped by a herald 
at arms, commanding them on their allegiance not to 
approach within fix miles of the king’s rtfideacc. This 
order having fufflciently intimated what they were to 
expe£l, tlie earl deliberated with his party how to pro¬ 
ceed. Some of them were for marciting on and taking 
the caftfc by furprife; but that was found to be imprac¬ 
ticable, efpeciaily as they had no artillery. The eatf 
and kis brother therefore refolved to make a fliow of 
fubmilfion to the king’s order j and they accordingly 
w'ent to Linlithgow. By this time all the nobility al¬ 
ready mentioned, and many others, had affembled at 
Stirling ; and James, calling them to council, inveighs 
cd agdinft the tyranny of the Douglaffes with an acri¬ 
mony that fufficicntly difeovered what pain it muft have 
given him when he was obliged to bear it in filencci 
He concluded his fpcech with thefe words : “ There¬ 
fore I defire, my lords, that I may be fatisfied of the 
faid earl, his kin, and friends. For 1 vow that Scot¬ 
land fliall not hold us both, while 1 be revenged on him 
and his.” 

The rcfult of the council’s deliberation was, lha‘ pro¬ 
clamation fltuuld be made, renewing the order for the 
Douglafles not to approach the court, and divcilingthe 
earl of Angus and his brother of all iheir public em¬ 
ployments. In the mean time, fuch was the modera¬ 
tion of the affembly, that by their advice James ordered 
the carl to retire to the norxh of the Spey till his plea- 
fure Ihould be known ; but his brother was command¬ 
ed to furrender himfelf a prifoiicr in the caftlc of Edin¬ 
burgh, to take his trial in a very full parliament {»1l 
the members being fummoned to attend), to be held in 
that city next September. T*hc earl and his brother 
confiilercd their compliance with thofc conditions as a 
prelude to their deftruAion; and refolved tojnftify 
their treafons by ftill greater excefles, in furprifing the 
town of Edinburgh, and holding it againft the king 
and parliament, before the latter could aflcmble. Hi- 
floriaiis have not done that juflicc to the proceedings of 
the royal party on this occafion which they deferve. 

The management of the king’s efeape, his reception 
into Stirling, the fortifying that callle, and the ready 
obedience of his great nobility, fome of whom attended 
him^ with their followers before they received any fum- 
moiifcs for that purpofc, arc proofs of wife and fpirited 
deliberations. Their conduct at this time Was equally 
cunfiflent with the fame plan of forefight. 

It was naturally to he fuppofed that the Donglafles, 
who remained afTemblcd .in a Bumeroua body, would 
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isn3* Hlfeadjr metotioffed ; liut tlie rtivafift# 

^'"'ihad’i^e precairtiort to' dclpiittfh the liord Maxwell imd 
*3 *t1ie haron .'drLochiftvftr, ^thi kbod^ of ti*oop8, to take 
Il*fa - towrti till parties could arrive with- 2006 

td in Ibrcc^ to tbcir relief. ' Matwed and Loqhin^'ar inade 
dL*< fiich defpatch) ^at tbey were in porTefTion of the town 
when the pbtfrtanVa app^red before it» and rcpnlfed 
thein I moft terrible ttorm had fcatter^ the 

t^roopB.undce before he conTd come to their af- 

fdUiU'ei 'fo eifedtually, tUat» being left almoft without 
;ittendadt^ his perfim might have been taken by the 
Anallcft party of the enemy. Upon the retreat of the 
l!>ouglaues from Edinburgh, the parliament met; and 
none of them appearing in purfuance of their fummons, 
the earl of An-gus, hit^ brother Sir George X>ouglas> his 
uncle Archibald Uouglas, and Alexander Drummond 
(if Caruock, with fome cf their chief dependents, w'ct e 
ire indi^ied and forfeited for the following ofFenccs: “ The 
tded affcmbliiig of the king's lieges, with intention to have 
alTaikd his prrfon ; the detaining of the king againft 
his will and plcrfuj'e, and contrary to the articles agreed 
upon, for the fpccc of two years and more ; all which 
lime the king W’as in fw'ar and danger of his life.' Wc 
know of no advocate for the earl and his fiiends but 
onr Banantyne* Who had the courage to plead their 
raufc agaiiiH thofe heinous charges; and fo cxafpcraled 
wrrt' both the king and parliament againtl them, that 
thr former fw'orc he never would forgive them, and the 
ItUcrthat they never would intercede for their pardon. 
Thus it was not deerrved fulfficicnt finiply to declare 
tbvir rcfulutiona; but the foletnnity of Ov'iths was added 
with an intention to difcoorage the king of England 
from continuing the vigorous applications he w'tis every 
day making, by litters and otherwife, forlhe pardon of 
Angus; and to fliut out all hopes of that kind, James 
created his motlK'r'& third hufband (to whom Hie had 
been n arried for fume time) Eord Mcthveu, and gave 
him diuAion of hia artillery. 

^1'Ik- difgrace and forfeiture of the DouglafTcs having 
created many vacancies in the ftate, Gavin Dunbar, 
archbiniop of Gbfgow', and tutor to the king, was no¬ 
minated lord chancellor, though but indifferently quali- 
htd for a port that ought to have been filled by an able 
‘ lUitcrman ; and Robert Cavnerofs, a pej^fon (fays Bu- 
chaium) more eminent for wealth than virtue, was made 
treafurer : hat this lall was foon after difplaced, being 
fufpt-^tcJ of fiivouring the Douglafies } and Robert 
B.irton, one ofilic king's favourites, w-as appointed to 
f rn- I’acaeed him. 'I’hr Douglaflcs hill kq»t their arms j 
tht ai d hemg ioined by a great number of outlaws and rob- 
'<ia iji li,^. foiiih, they ravaged all tlie lands of their 

’* iremiu, carrying their devallations to the very gates 
cf Eclinbingli. A commifTioil of lieutenancy was oflVr- 
rd to the earl of Bolhwell to a6i againft thofe rebels : 
hut l3,c declining it, it W'as accepted by the earl of Ar¬ 
gyll and r.(ttd Hume, who did great fervict in protedU 
Uig the country from the outlaws. Several villages, 
liowevi:r, in tlie neighbourhood of Edinburgh, were 
hunit; and all the provifions iht DouglaflVs could find 
were tarried off tb their cattle of TamalUui, which now 
ftfrved as tlicir hcad-quartfers, and was threatened with 
a fitge. 

. JUia Jxmarkablc, that th? cafilc of Dunbar remained 
AtU in thji^hmjs of the duke of Alh' ny's garrifon, who 
■' yidb^ him. Tbc*place iwaa^ weU 
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flored with artillery of sU kinds 9 and lyings i»-the Sm 
tieighbomhood of Tantailon, it was cafy to-tranfpoH 
them to' the ficge : but James thought he had do right 
to make ufe of them without the conirnt of ode Mau¬ 
rice,' governor of the cattle. Havmg fummooed, <by 
proclamation^ the inhabitnnti of Fife, Angus, Strath- 
ern, Btirhaglhire, Lothian, Merfe, and Teviotdale, to 
be ready to c(»mpear ar Edinburgh oa the 10th of De-> 
cember, with 40 days viftnals, to afM tc the fiege^ he 
fent three noblemen to borrow artillery from Maurice, 
and to remain as pledges for the fafe reddirery of the 
fame; and the feveral pieces required were accordingly 
fent him. This delicacy is the more remarkable, as wejame 
are told that the duke of Albany had given orders thatdi(.ip] 
every thing in his cattle fhuuld be at the kingSfcrviee.^d >11 
However unanimous the parliament mightappearagaiott 
the Douglaffes, yet James was but ill-Xecoiidcd iii 
attempt. The unfoitiinatc, if fcvrrcly proceeded agnintt, 
generally find friends ; and the enemies of the Douglaf- 
fes had impolitically rendered it treafunablc for any per- 
fon to fheltcr or protect the carl of Angus, his kinfmen, 
or fiJilowers. This proceeding, in a country where the 
Douglattes had fo many connexions, canied with it an 
appearance of cruelty and a ihirll of revenge, efpcxially 
as James had chofen fiich a feafun of the year for carry* 
ing on the fiege. In Ihort, after battering the place foi 
lome days, and lofing one Falconer, his chief CDginetr, 
the king was obliged to abandon hii enterprife, or ra¬ 
ther to turn the fiege into a blockade, with no great, 
credit to his firll efiay in the field. Some hittoriaus in¬ 
timate, that Angus found means to corrupt the olher 
engineers ; but we find, that before this time, a nego¬ 
tiation was going forward between Janus and the king 
of England ; the nature of which proves that tlie for¬ 
mer WHS now rendered more placable towards the Dou- 
glalfcs, and was the true realtm why tlie fiege was fu» 
fpended. 

The truce between Scotland and England was now- 
near expiring; and Henry, under that pretence, gave 
a commiHion to the prior of Durham, Thomas Magnus, 

Sir Anthony ITghtred captain of the town and cattle of 
Berwick, Williani FrankelynchanccUor of Durham, and 
Sir Thomas 'I'eir.pett. James feems to have been in 
no hade to enter upon this negotiation, becaufc he uri- 
derttood that the Knglitti commiflioners were privattly 
iuttru£ted to itifitt upon the DouglafTes being rettored ^ 
to their ettates and dignities. England was at that time '('he 
the principal ally of Francis againft the emperor; and 
this gave a handle for Francis to interpofe lb far 
vour of the DougJalTes, that he brought James to ’ 

font to a preliminary negotiation for their obtaining at*” 
leatt a feenre retreat in England. This was at lull 
complied with. 

James being now delivered from all dread of theDou- 
glaffes, and under no controul from any party, fhowed 
excellent difpofitions for government. Finding that the 
borderers were by no means pleafed with the late treaty, duces 
and that they were renewing tbcir depredations, he-re-hords 
folved to ttrike at the foot of an evil which had fo long 
proved difgraceful and dangerous to his Bnccftor8,.by 
giving no quarter to the chiefs of thefe robbers, wbofe 
principal refidence was in Liddefdale. This was the 
niore neceflaTy, as theirdaring attempts had exafperated 
the EngliTh fo much, that they had actually burvit a 
town in* Xeviotdale s aad . they bad killed ooc JJ-obert 
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Md. ‘Kerr, a jnwi of Ibme cQcifcqfuei^ce.^ Two of the chiefi bleman but upoo hearing his ordered him Scotl 

of the Scotch borderers were Cockbwri) of Keoderlaw, aud his followers to be immfdiatct): rfpprehepdcd, and.T*^ 
Mid AdaAn Soot, commonly called hin^ the fentenced them to be hanged upon-^C vot. . It is fai^ 

Botti of them were barons \ and had been fo inured to that James, turning to his attendants, sncedthemypaiht- 
the pra^kive, that they thought there was no crime in iug to Artndrong, *< What docs that knave want that 
r(ihb>ng: they therefore appeared publicly in Edin* a king ihculd have, but a crown aud a, {word of ho* 
burgh { where James ordered them to be apprehended^ nour Armllroog begged bard for his life f and oi|^- 
tried,' and hanged. He next proceeded with .great Orra* ed to ferye the king ia the deld with forty borfepicp, 
ncfi againil maivy noblemen and principal genthmeti, beiidea making him urge prefents of jewels and money, 
who were-ordy fofpei^ed of being difalfe^ed to the late with many other tempting oifTers. Finding the kingjo- 

peace. AH of them had behaved with great loyalty, exorable, ** Fool that 1 am (faidhe) to look forw^rm 

and Tome of Oiem had done him the moft important fer- water under ice, by afiting grace cf a gracelefs face 

vices. Of this number were the earl of Hume, the Iprd and then he and his followers fubwitted to their fate. 

Maxwell, with the baroiuysf Buccleugh, Farnihcrll, Thofe and forne other exceptions of the fame kind re- 

Polwart, Johnllon, and Ma^ Kerr. .Though wc know ftored peace to the borders, 
nothing particulcriy of what was laid to the charge of 

thofe noblemen and gentlemen, yctfo zealous wafijame* HiT-Htaro wc hare conGdcrcd only the civil iranfac-Accui 
for the impartial adminidration of juflice, that he or- tions of Scotland } but henceforth rtligion will claim R 

dered them all, with many other cliicf gentlemen of the confiderable (liarc of the hidoriaji’s attention. The 

bolder^ tj he fent to prifun ; where they lay till they niuns of Luther had been propagated in Britain foou 
eittercd into recognizances themfelves, and found bail after his preaching in 1517* They had for fome years 
for their good bcliaviaur. infendbly gained ground ; and, at the time the conten* 

Of all the party of the DouglaiTcs, none of any note tions began between James and his nobility, were be- 
excepting Alexander Drummond of Carnock was fuf- come foTxnidable to the edablifhed religion. We have 
fered to return home, at the eamell requeft of the am* fecn how James efcaped from the hands of his nobles 
halfadors and the treafnrer Barton. This lenity was of by means of the arebbilhop of St Andrew’s. To the Why 
very little confequence •, for James having appointed the clergy, therefore, he w as tintUTally favourable ; and as^ivou 
carl of Murray to be foie warden of the Scotch march- they of nccefiiiyoppofed the Reformation, James became^***’ 
cs, with power to treat with the carl of Northnmber- a zealous perfecutor of tl>e reformed. On the other 
1 rnd, their conferences had broken off 011 account of hand, the nobility having already oppofed the king and 
frelh violences happening every day 5 and fome infor- clergy in civil affairs, did folikcwife in thofe of religion, 
mation he had received from them, had prevailed with The clergy folding themfelves unequal in argument, had 
James to imprifon the noblemen and gentlemen we have rccourfe to more violent methods. Rigorous inquifi- 
already mentioned. He now refolvcd to attempt in tions were made after heretics, and fires W’crc everywhere 
perfon w'hat his prodeCeffors and ho Had fo often failed prepared for them. ^ 

in by their deputies. As he was known to he violent- The firll perfon who was called upon to fuffer for Mart 

ly addicted to hunting, he fumnioncd his nobility, even the reformed -icligion was Patrick Hamilton, abbot 
on the north of the Forth, to attend him with their hoi fts Feme. At an early period of life he ha<l been 
and dogs; which they did in fuchnmnbers, that his hunt- pointed to this abbacy ; and having imbibed a favour-*"’ 
ing retinue «)iifilte<l of above 8000 perfons, two-thiuU able idea of the do6lriiu’s of Luther, be had travelled 
of whom were well armed. This preparation gave no into Germany, where, becoming acquainl'i^l with the 
iiifpicion to the burdcrcis, as great himtiug matchis in molk eminent reformers, he was fully confirmed in their 
thofe days commonly conlilled of fome thoufands ; and opinions. Upon his return to Scotland, he vtiifurcd to 
James having fet out upon his diverfion, is fnid to have expufe the corrnptiuns of the church, and to ii.fol uii 
killed 540 deer. Among the other gentlemen who had the advantages of the tenets which he had emhr.iccd, 
been fummvincd to attend him, was John Armllrong of A coudiift fo bold, and the avidity with which his d;f- 
8 Oilnockhiill. He was the head of a numerous clan, courffs wtrcrcceived by thcpeople, gave an alarm toihe 
troni: v'ho lived with great pomp and fplendoiir upon-tlu: con- clergy. Under the pretence of a religious and fiiendly 
*d iriL-tions under wliich they laid the EngliOi on the coufercuce, he was feduced to St Andiew’s by Alcxau- 
2*6 of himfelf always attended by twenty^ der Campbell, u Dominican friar, who was inilrudcd to 

ijow- gentlemen 9n horfebatk, well mounted and armed, remondrate with him on the fubjtfl of the Reforn^ation. 
as his \wi\y guards. Having received the king’s invi- The converfations they held only fei ved to eflahlifh the 
tation, he was ibiid of difplaying his magnificence to abbot more hrmly iu his fentimenis, and to iii^amehis 
his fovereign ; and attiring himfelf and his guard more zeal to propagate them. The archbtfoop of Si Au- 
pompotifly than ufnal, they prefented tlwinfelves he- drew’s, the aichbifhup of Glafgow, and other dignita- 
fove James, from whom they expected fume particular ries of the church, conftituting a oourt, calledHiim to 
murk of diiUnfkioa for their forviccs againU the Eng- appear before them. 

lifh, and for the rdnarkablc protc^^ion they’ had always The abbot neither loft his courage nor renounced his 
given to their countrymen the Scots. On their tirft opinions. He was convifled accordingly of hcrctict l 
ajipeaiancc, James, not knowing who he was, returnul praviiy, delivered over to the fecular arm, and executed 
1 Armftrong’s fxlutc, imagining him to be fome great no- in the year 1527 (n). This reformer had not attained 

the 



(m) Hit tenets were of'the folloiving hnport^. and are' enumemtedin the fenteiKe p^nonoced againft 
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thd. tlie l4tli year of h« apcff. Hla youth, his viriii*?^ hU 
magttauicnity, and bis fufferings^ all operated in bis fa* 
voiir >vIth the people. To Alexandre Campbell, who 
infplted him at the ibike, be objected his treachery, and 
cited him to anfwrr for his behavionr before the judge* 
tnent’feat of ChrifL ; And thta perfecutor, a few da/d 
after, being feir^ed with a frcnxy, and dying in that 
condition* it was believed with the greater fiiicerity and 
conbdence* that Mr Hamilton was an inooceut man and 

) a true martyr* 

' A deed fo afTefling, from its novelty and in its cir* 
cumiiancet* excited throughout the kingdom an univer* 
fal curionty aud indignation* Minute and particular in* 
quiries were made into the tenets of Mr Hamilton. 
Converts to the new opinions were multiplying in every 
quarter, and a partiality to them began to prevail even 
among the Romrfti clergy themfelvca. Alexander Se* 
ton, the king’s tonfeflor, took the liberty to inveigh 
agaioA the errors and abuCes of Popery ; to negled, in 
lao difeourfes, all mention of purgatory, and pilgrima* 
ges, and faints \ and to recommend the dodlrines of the 
reformed. What he taught was impugned ; and his 
boidnefs riling with contradidiion, he defended warmly 
his opinions, and even ventured to alfirm, that in Scot* 
land there were no true and faithful bilhops, if a judge¬ 
ment of men in this ftation is to be formed from the 
virtues wliich St Paul has required of them. A far* 
cafm fojuft, and fo daring, inflamed the whole body of 
the prelacy with rcfcntmeni* They ftudied to com* 
pafa his deltru^ion < and, as Mr Seton had given of* 
fence to the king, whom he had exhorted to a greater 
purity of life, they flattered themfclves with the hope 
of condudiing him to the ftake } but, being appreben* 

I five of danger, he made his efcape into England. 

For- In 1533, Henry Forreft, a Benedi<£line friar, who dif* 

rut i covered a propenfity tn the reformed doctrines, was not 
fo fortunate. After having been imprifoned for foine 
time in the tower of St Andr<;w’e, he was brought to 
his trial, condemued, and led out to the flames. He 
had faid, that Mr Hamilton was a pious man, and a 
martyr.} and that the tenets for which be fuffered 
might be vindicated. This guilt was aggravated by the 
difcovery that Friar Forrefl was in pofreflion of a New 
Tedanient in the Englifh language { far the priefts cf* 
tceinrd a careful attention to the Scriptures to be an in* 
fallible fymptom of berefy. A cruelty fo repugnant to 
file common fenfc and feelings of mankind, while it 
pleafed the infoleut pride of the ecclefiaftics, waa de- 
ftroying their importance, and exciting a general difpo* 
fition in the people to adopt in the fulled latitude the 
principles and fentiments of the reformed* 

The following year, James Beaton archbiihop of 
St Andrew’s, though remarkable for prudence tad mo* 
dcnitiou, was overawed by his nephew and coadjutor 
David Beaton, and by the clergy. In his own perfon, 
or by commifliqB granted by him, perfecutions were 
carried on with violence. Many were driven into ba* 
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niihment, and many were forced to acknowledge wljat Scotia 
they did not believe. Tire more firenuausand refoluie 
were df^viered over to punifhment. Among thefe were 
two private gentlemen, Norman Gourlay and 
Straton. They were tried at ilolytoodhoufc beforc juj gy. 
the bifhop of Kofs ; and refnfing to recant, were con-ton; 
demned. King James, who was prefent, appeared ex¬ 
ceedingly foltcitous that they IhCuld recant their 0- 
pinions $ and David StraVon, upon being adjudged tp 
the fire, having begged for his mercy, was about to re¬ 
ceive it, when the priefts proudly pronounced, that,the 
grace of the fovereign could not be extended to a cri- 
ndiial whom their law and detetmination bad doomed 
to fuflfcr. ^ , 

A few years after, the bHhops having alTembled 
Edinburgh, twoDominician friars,Killorand Beverage,ral otla 
vrith Sir Duncan Sympfoii a pried, Rdbert Forrefter a 
gentleman of Sciriing, and Thomas Forreil vicar of Do¬ 
lour in Perthfhire, were condemned to be confumed iu 
the fame fire. 

At Glafgow, a limilar feene was aded in 1539 : 
Hieronymus RufTel a gray-friar, and a young gentleman 
of the name of Kennedy, were accufed of herefy before 
the biHiop of that fee. Ruflcl, when brought to the 
ftake, difplayed a deliberate demeanour, reafoned grave¬ 
ly with his aecufers, and was only aarwered with re¬ 
proaches. Mr Kennedy, who was not yet 18 years of 
age, feemed difpofed to difavow his opiuious, and to 
fink under the weight of a cruel afiliidion ; but the ex¬ 
hortation aud example of Ruifel awakening his courage, 
his mind ailumcd a firmnefs and conilancy, his counte¬ 
nance became cheerful, and he exclaimed with a joyful 
voice, ** Now, I defy thee, Death } I praife my God, 

I am ready.** 

James Beaton, the archbi/hop of St Andrew*s, hav-promut 
ingdied about this time, the ambition of David Bea-ofCard 
ton, his coadjutor, was gratified in the fulled manner. Bcatou. 
He had before been created a cardinal of the Roman 
church, and he was now advanced into the poireiHoo of 
the primacy of Scotland. No Scottifii ccclefiallic had 
been ever invefted with greater authority ; and the re¬ 
formers had every thing to fear from fo formidable an 
enemy. The natural violence of his tcni]>er had fixed 
itfelf in an overbearing infolence, from the fuccefs 418 
which had attended him. His youth had been pafied ^hu 
in fcencs of policy and intrigue, which, whik they com 
municated to him addrefs and the knowledge of meny 
corrupted altogether the fimplicky and candour of his 
mind. He was dark, defigning, and artificial. No 
principles of juftice were any bar to his fchemes ; nor 
did his heart open to 8ny impreflions of pity. His 
ruling palllon was an inordinau love of power ; and the 
fuppoit of his confequence depending alone, upon the 
church of Rome, he was animated to maintain its fu- 
perditions with the wanned zeal. He feemed to take 
8 delight in perfidioufneCs and diffimulatiun: he had no 
religion; and he waa dained with an inhuman cruelty, 

and 
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** Man hath no free-will. Man is in fin fo long as he liveth. Children, incontinent after their baptifme, are fin* 
ncri. All Chridians, that be worthic to be called Chridians, do know that they are in grace. No mao is judi- 
Hed by works, but by faith only. Good works make not a good man, but a good man doth make good works. 
And faith, hope, and charity, are fo knit, that be that hath the one bath the reft ; and he that wantetb the one 
cf che^ red.*,* Ktitb, 0/tie Chard and Siatt SfoilanJ, 
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]tad. and tnpfl open proftigacy of manners* lo conucc- 
tioo with thefe dvfccU, he puHliTed a perfevcfi^ obAi- 
nacy in pio'fuing his mearures* the ability to^erccive 
and to pr.iAifc all the arts which were nectiTury to ad* 
vance tbenii and the allurenentB of oUentation aodpro* 
duality. 

He was fc-arcely inveiled in the primacy, when he ex¬ 
hibited an exam|dtf of his tafte for magnificencer and of 
his arerfion to the reformed. He proceeded to St An¬ 
drew’s with an uncommon pomp and parade* The earls 
of Huntley, Arran, Martfchal, and Montrofe, with the 
loids Fleming, l^indfey, Erlkine, and Srton, honoured 
hhn with their attendance ^ and there appeared in his 
train, Gavin archbiihop of Ghfgow and lord high chan¬ 
cellor, four hifhops, Gx abbots, a great many private 
gentlemen, and-a va(l multitude of the inferior clergy, 
fa the cathedral church of St Andrew’s, from athrone 
cre^^ed by his command, he harangued concerning tl>e 
Aate of religion and the church, to this company, and 
to a crowd of other auditors. He lamented the incrcafe 
of heretics: he infifted upon their audacity and con¬ 
tempt of order ; he faid, that even in the court uf the 
fovereign too much attention was Ihown to them ; and 
lie urged the llrong ncceflity of a£ting againll them 
)hn grcaleft rigour. He informed this aflembly, 

that be had cited Sir John Borthwick to appear before 
ichcd. it, for maintaining tenets of faith hodile to the church, 
and for dirperfutg heretical books t and he dcHred that 
he might be aHiited in bringing him to juflice. The 
at tides of accufation (o) were accordingly read againll 
liim ; blit he neither* appeared in his own perfun, 
nor by any agent or deputy. He was found, iiotwilh- 
ftanding, to be guilty ; and the cardinal, with a folem- 
nity ca^ulated to ftrike with awe and terror, pronoun¬ 
ced fentence againfl. him. His goods and cllate were 
conlifcated ; a painted reprefentation of him was burn¬ 
ed publidy, in teftimony of the malediAion of the 
church, and as a memorial of his obflinacy and con¬ 
demnation. It was ordained, that in the event of his 
being apprehended, he (hould fuffer as a heretic, witli- 
out hope of grace or mercy. All Chiillians, whether 
men or women, and of wh.ntever degree or condition, 
were prohibited from affording him any harbour or fuf- 


tenauce. It was declared, that evety office of litrftwni- 
ty, comfort, and folacenaent, extended to him, (hould 
be confidered as criminal, and be pu&ilhed with coniif- 
caiious and forfeitures. ^ 

Sir Jolui Borthwick having been apprifed of hisHrfl 
danger, fled into J^ngland; where he was kindly re-toRi 
ccived by Henry VIII. who employed him in negotia- 1 *®^* 
tious with the Proteflaot prhiccs of Germany. Car¬ 
dinal Beaton perceived with concern that this adl of 
feverity did not terrify the people. New defeftions 
from the church were annohoc^ to biro. Andrew 
CuHoingham fon to the mailer of Glcncairn, James 
Hamilton brother to Patrick Hamilton the martyr, 
and the celebrated Gcoi^e Buchanan the hiltorian, were 
impvilbned upon fufpiciona of hcrefy; and, if they iiad 
not found means to cfcape, mufl have died at the 
{lake. In this declining condition of Popery, the car¬ 
dinal held many mournful confultations with the biihops. 

All their intrigues and wifdom were employed to devife 
methods to fupport themfclves. The projo^l of an iii- 
quifitorial court was conceived, and exhibited a diilant 
view of the extirpation of heretics. To ere6t this tri¬ 
bunal, they allured James V. with the hopes of the coi>- 
flfcations and fpoiU, which might enrich him, from the 
perfecution and punilhment of the reformed. He yield¬ 
ed himfelf to their folicitatioiis, and gave them the func¬ 
tion of his authority. ^ 

A formal commiffion was granted,conflttutingacourtSir j 
of inquiry after heretics, and oominatiog for its prefident fbuu 
Sir James Hamilton of Fcnnard, nalui^ brother lo thc*Pf° 
carl of Arran. The officious affiduity of this man, his ? 
ambition, and his third of blood, were acceptable in 
high degree to the clergy ; and to this bad eminence 
their recommendation had promoted him. Vpon the 
flighted fufpicioo he was allowed to call any perfon be¬ 
fore him, to ferutinise into his creed, and to abfolve or 
to condemn him. A tribunal fo dreadful could not 
have found a direflor more fuited to it. He was in 
hade to fill the prifons of the kingdom with culprits, 
and was marking down in lids the names of all thufe t<» 
whom herefy was imputed by popular report, and whom 
the arts of malicious men had reprefented as the objects 
of correction and puniOiment. But, while he was brood- 


(o) They arc preferved by Archbiihop Spotifwood, and difplay great liberality of mind, in a period when 
philolbphy may be faid to have been unknown in Scotland. They are thus detailed by this jndidous writer 
I, “ Tliat he held the pope to have no greater awthorityover Chriftians than any other bilhop or prelate had. 
a. ** That indulgences and pardons granted by the pope were of no force nor effedt, but devifed to abufe 
people, and deceive poor ignorant fouls. 

3. That bilhops, priefis, and other clergymen, may lawfully marry. 

4. That the hereiies, commonly cdUcd' of England^ and their new liturgy, were commendable, and to 

be embraced of all Chriflians. 

5. That the people of Scotland are blinded by their clergy, and profclTed not the true faith. 

** That churchmen ought not to enjoy temporahies. 

** That the king ought to convert the rents of the church into other pious ufee. 

“ That the church of Scotlaid ought to be governed after the manner of the Englilh. 

** That the canons and decrees of tne church w’ere of no force, as being contrary to the law of God. 

** That the orders of the friars and monks (hould be abolilhed, as had been done in England. 

That he did openly call the pope ftmeniac, for lliat he fold fpiritual things. 

** That ^e did read heretical books, and (he New Teflamcnt in £ngli(h, and fisme other treatifes written 
by MelanAhpo, Occolampadtus, ai^d.Erafmus, which he gave likewif« unto others. 

13. ’’ The lad and greateft point was, that he refufed to acknowledge the authority of the Roman fee, or.be 
fuljcdl thereunto.” ^ tie Churchy p. 70. ^ 
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ingdteTvnifeHiffi and mttltipVyiDi^Tn fMcyeSe triumphs 
^ of kia vriekcdfmfsy an uncxf:m^e<i turn of a^Tuirs prefund¬ 
ed kinofdlf in the%)ttof a criminal, aod cundu^icd him 
to the fcafifold. 

)cA» brother of Mr Hamilcon, the martjrr, toi^meoid 

runt of perfeeution, bad been obli^od t(} go iuto bi:iiilimeut*t 
^ ^ the KTtereefitoB of Ihb iriciKU, he was pemit- 

mltons j(j rrittra for a Oiorl time to hiao^vti ci untry, that 
he might regulate thv* airair» of hia fuuiily. He was 
conoc<^ed with Sir Jdme:i Hamilton j and, truiliug to 
the ties of blood* rentured tu prolong h^s Aay beyond 
the period aUotted to him. This trci'pafs was trivial. 
Sir James Hamilton, being willing to give a flgnal 
example of fercrity, and by this means lo ingratiate 
himfelf the more with the prielthood, took the refo- 
lution to make his own relation the firil vi6^ini of his 
power. Mr Hamilton, attentive to his pcrfonal fecu- 
rity, and not unacquainted with the moll private ma¬ 
chinations of tlris inqniikor, Jefpatched his Ton to the 
'who was about to pafs the Forth in a barge, 
whom and entreated him to provide for his fafety, as Sir 
James Hamilton had'confpired with the houfc ofOou- 
^ ‘ gUs to aflafllnate him. Jamts V. being at varUnce 
with the houfr of Douglas, had rcafons of fiiipicion, 
and was difpofed to believe every thing that is moll 
ilagltious of Sir James Hamilton. He in(iru£tt-d the 
young gentleman to go with expedition to Edinburgh, 
and to open the matter to the privy council; and that 
he might he created with the greater rrfpcd, he fur- 
tii.ltcd him with the ring which he was accuilomed to 
lend to them upon chufe important occaduns which re¬ 
quired their addrefs and a&ivity. Sir James Hamil¬ 
ton was appndtended and imprifoned. An accufution 
of hiivtng devifed and attempted the king’s death at 
differenl times, was preferred againft him. His de¬ 
fence appeared to he weak and unfatiafa^ory. A jury, 
4?4 which confiftcd of men of rank and chara£lcr, pro- 
laenui- noiniced him godly ; and, being condemned to fuffer 
iml death of a traitor, he lofi his head, and the quar¬ 

ters of his body were expofed upon the gates of the 
city of Edinburgh. The clergy, who could not pre¬ 
vent his trial and execution, regretted his death, but 
did not think of appointing a fuccelTor to him in their 
court of inquifition. 

In other refpefia, however, James/bowed great con¬ 
cern for the welfare of his people. Being difTatisficd 
with the nvdii>ary admlnidratiun ofjudic?, he had re- 
cuurfe to the parliament of FariK fur a model of the 
like iolHtution in Scotland. Great objedtions lay to 
juries in civil matters, and to ambulatory courts of ju- 
4^5 ftiee. The authority of the heritable juriididiions was 
ntfH re- almoft excltifive of all law; for though the king might 
airs the pr^dde in them, yet he feldom did ; and appeals before 
the council weie difagrceable and cxpenfive. The iu- 
ilitution of ^ordsof the articles threw too much weight 
into their fcale, as no bu/inefs could be tranfacled in 
parlianicnt but what they allowed of and prepared ; 
and it was always iu the power of the crown to direi^ 
them as the king pleafed. The true fourcc of the pub¬ 
lic grievances in matters of property, lay to the difre-. 
gard (huwn to the excellent adts which had pa/Ted dur¬ 
ing <tlu: reigns of tite three firft James's, and which 
had not been fufiiciently Tuppoited in tlie late reigns. 
The evil bad gathered nreu^h dunng the minority of 
Jaoaei V.| and he rcfolvcd to eUablini a (landing jury 
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fur all iiuttters of law and equity ^for, pmpu^ fpetk* 
ing, thjC court of (kKion ia ScodaiuL is no other), with ^ 
a pre/llent, who >vas to be the mouth of the ajfembly. • 
On the 13 th of May, this year, as we find by a curioua^®^^ 
manufeript in the Bricifh.taufrum, the lords of the ar-Qf f* 
tides laid before tVie parliamcDt the propolitioo for in- 
ilitating this court, in the following words: Item, 
anent (coocerning) the Jccond,artickel coacerniag the 
order of judice; bvcaufc our fovercigo lord is maid de- 
firous to have an permanent order of juftice for the uoi- 
vcrfal of all his hi*ge ; and therefore fendis toiaftitule 
au college of cunning and wife men fior doing and ad- 
minidration ofjullice ia all civil anions: and there¬ 
fore thinke to he chofen certain perfuns xnaill conve¬ 
nient and qiuliB(.d ynir (there), to the number of fif¬ 
teen pcrfoiis, half fpiritoal, half tcmpuial, with an pre- 
fiJcnt," 

In the year 1533, huftilitics were recommenced with 
England ; but after fnme fiight incurfions 00 both Tides, 
a truce a^ain took place. The moll remarkable tranf-Ktg 
afiions of thefe years, however, next to the religioustioi- 
pt'ifecutlons already mentioned, were the negotiationsdiv 1 
for tile ’king’s marriage. Indeed, there is Icarce 
monarch mentioned in hifiory who fecins to have had a 
greater variety of choices, or who was more difiicult to 
be plcafcd. The lituation of affairs on the continent 
of Europe, had rendered Scotland a kingdom of great 
confcquence, as holding the balance between France, 
England, and the emperor of Germany ; and each of 
the rival powers endeavoured to gain the favour of 
James, by giving him a wife.—In 1534, King Francis 
ofTered him his daughter } and the match was llrongly 
recommended by the duke of Albany, who ivas Dill liv¬ 
ing in France, and ferved James with great fidelity. 
The fame year the Imperial amba/Tador arrived in Scot- otJ 
land, aud prefented, in the name of his mailer, tbeor-th’i 
dcr of the Golden Fleece lo James,who had already been 
invefted with that of St Michael by Francis. At ihc*’^***’ 
fame time, he offered him his choice of three princcfTciii 
Mary of Atifiiia, the emperor’s lifter, and widow of 
Lewis king of Hungary j Mary of Portugal, tlic 
daughter of hi*) filler Eleonora of Auftria; or Mary of 
England, the daughter of Catharine and Henry. Au- 
other ctmdition, however, was annexed to this propu- 
fal, viz. that, to fupprefs the hereficB of the time, a 
council fiiould be held for obviating the calamities 
which threatened the Chriilian religion. Tliofc pro- 
pofals would have met with a more ready acceptance 
from James, had not his clergy, at this time, been dif- 
gufted with ChBiIc:^, for allowing too great a latitude 
to the Proteftantsof Germany. James, in his anfwcr, 
returned the emperor his acknowledgments in the 
polite terms, for the fpleudid alliances he had offered jam 
him. Hr touched the propofal of thecuunedas being 
a meafure rather to be wifUed for tiian hoped, becdufc 
it ought to be free and holy, and upon the model of 
the firft councils; its members confilling of the mod 
charitable, quiet, and difinterefted part of the clergy. 

Fie faid, that if fqch a council could be obtained, he 
W'ould willingly feud ccclefiafticsto It; but if nut, that 
every prince ought to reform the errors of doftrinc, 
and the faults of the clergy, within his own dominions, 

He bewailed the obftinate conduft of hU uncle in l^i 
divorce and marriage; and ofered his be(l offices for 
effw'ding a reconciliation betweeu him artd tl^. emperor* 

wi/hing 
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Abff.' wHHiiif t^^thj^pnncetefChHftendom vrbttid unite 
iFBM' cornmon encniy »h« Turk#. 

He Hinted ^^inrr^ jnftly. thtt k» hnperiil inajett74kad 
offcred*moTlr tktn he could perforai* heceOle ki« cou- 
ftn* Mary of Enjrbnd, was not at hi* dtfporal. The 
amhaiTadOTT^ied* that htrmafter, if pcrfuafions filled, 
would Compel 'HcAry by force of arms to her. 
James anfwered ihhf Hdtculoaa decUraemn hj obterving, 
that the 'emperer'thcn would be ^Ity of a breach.of 
all laws both divine and human} that it would be im- 
poKtie to give a preference to any of the three prid- 
erfies, all of them being fo illuilrious and defervtng ; 
but, to (liow hbw much he valued an alliance with his 
Imperial majefly, he would become a fuppliant to that 
prince for his niece, daughter to Chriftiern king of 
Denmark, to become his bride. The ambaHador’s an* 
fwer to this unexpected requeft was, that (he was alrea¬ 
dy betrothed to the count ]^atine, and that before that 
time the marriage was probably confummated. 

But whether the Imperial ambaflador had any right 
to offer the EngHfh princefs or not, it is agreed by 
moll hidorians, that he was offered either Mary or Eli- 
y.ahrth by their father Henry himfelf. To Mary of 
,nrnc*^ Bourbon, the d.iughUT of the dnkc of Vendofme, he 
tng oi is faid to have been contraCled; hut for fume rrafon 
:e> or other all thefe matches were broken off; and the 
king at lall went to France, where he married Mag¬ 
dalen the elded daughter of Francis. The nuptials 
were celebrated at Pans in the year 1557, with great 
magnificence ; and among other things ferved up by 
way of deffert at the marriage fcaft, were a number of 
covered cups filled with pieces of gold and gold dud, 
the native product of Scotland, which James didri- 
buttd among the gueds. This gold was found in the 
mines of Crawford* moor, which were then worked by 
the Germans. In the beginning of May, the royal 
pair embarked for Eeith, under convoy oF four large 
(hips of war, and landed on the a8th of the fame 
month. The joy of the Scots w'as iiicxprefhble, but it 
diet w’as of (hort continuance; for the young queen died of 
after, a fever on the 22d of July the fame year. 

King James did not long remain a widower; fur the 
fame year he fent Beaton abbot of Arbroath, to treat 
of his fecond marriage with a French lady, Mary of 
»ri-^ Ouife, duchefs-dowager of Longuerille. In this he 
\hr 

was rivalled by his uncle Henry VIll. but not before 
^ ^James bad been ccmtracled to her. But this was no- 
ugj^^thing to Henry ; for he not only infilled upon having 
this lady for his wife, but threw out fome menaces 
againll Francis, becaufe he would not comply with this 
unjuftifiable requeft. In January 1538, (lie was mar¬ 
ried to James, and cfcorted to Scotland by tlie admi¬ 
ral of France with a confiderablc fqnadroTi; both James 
and Francis being fnfpicious that Henry would make 
fomc attempt to intercept the royal bride. But no¬ 
thing of Ibis kind ba}ipened, and (he landed fafhly at 
Fifenefs; from whence (He'Was condu^^ed to the king 
at St Andrew’s, 

But while .James appem ed thus to be giving him- 
ftlf up to the pleafiirt s of love, he was in other rcfpc^lB 
* (hrtiving himfeff a bloodv tyrant. Some differences 
fiiUfifted between the fartfilwa of Gdrdon and Fotbes iu 
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lufe liortH. ".The'heif of the houfe laft mentioned had 
rbcfc, been cdtrCaud' in* a Irtolll diffipated mahneri and kept 
Vat; XVd-IN(ft-T. ' 
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compsny wkb « wbrtUefs fellow—wd JtroIJfc.* ^ 

ing tefuled tlm favourite foteetktng he had aAicd» the 
latter attached hnnfelf to Got^oiv -e»i/of Huntleys 
who, is fatd, alfifted him in fonning acho^oftaea- 
fon agii|||ft Forbes. He was accused-of iulcsiidinf; to 
rrftore She Dougbfi^ to their forfeited elMihMtod ho* 
noun I wliicb impvobablc (lory being fwpporscd hf* 
fotee venal evidences, tbe oabappy young rmui was c<*t« 
denmed and executed as a troitur. * The khrg cooldwos 
but fee the iojukice of this execution t and, in ordev to 
make fomeamends for it, bankhed Strahan the kingdom; 

The following execution, which happrned^a few day 4 
after, was much more inhuman, infomueb that it would 
have ftained the annals even of the molt defpottc tyrants 
The earl of Angus, finding that he could not regain 
the favour of the king, had recoorfe to tbe method 
iifual in thofedays, vi/. tlic committing of depredations 4 

on the borders. This crinfe was fofficient with Jamcsanil < 
to occafion the death of his innocent filler, the dowager- 
lady of Glamis. She had been courted by r>ue 
whom Hie had rejedled in favour of a gentleman of the 
name of Ctrmpit f/, Lyon^ exafperated at his repolfe, 
found means of admittance tojames, whom he filled with 
the greateil terrors on account of the praftiecs of the 
family of Angus; and at lall charged the lady, her huf- 
band, and an old prieft, with a defigu of poifoirmg 
the king iu order to rtftorc Aogus. 'Flie parties 
were all remarkable for the quiet and innocent hves 
they led ; and even this rircuinilance was by tbeir dia¬ 
bolical accuftT turned to their prejudice, by reprefent- 
ing it as the cfTi^l of cuouing or caution. In this 
reign an accufution of treafon was always followed by 
condemnation. How*ever, tbe evidence againll the h.dy 
appeared fo abfnrd and contradictory, that fume of the 
judges were for dropping the profeciuion, and otheis 
for recommending her cafe to the king; but the tmijo- 
tity prevailed to liave it determined by a jury, who 
brought her in guilty ; and (hr was condemned to be 
burnc alive in the Calllcliill of Edinburgh. The de* 
fence (he made would have done honour to the abled 
orator, and undeniably proved her innocence ; but thn’ 
it was reported to James, it was fo far from mitigat¬ 
ing her fentence, that it was aggravated by her hnf- ^ 
band being obliged to behold her execution. The un-Dc.u 
happy liufband himfelf endeavound to make his way her t 
over the csillc wall of Edinburgh ; but the rope prov.^^^^* 
ing too (hort, he was dallied in pieces: and Lord Gla¬ 
mis her Ton, though hut a child, was imprilbned during 
the remainder of this reign. The oW priell, (hough 
put to the torture, confcITed nothing, and was freed. 
Lyon, like the other accufer already mentioned, was 
banilhed the kingdom. 4 

Whether thefe and other cruelties had affedled the The 1 
king’s coofcieuce, or whether his l>r«in had been’*^**^.^ 
touched by tbe dillra^lions of the different parties, '9^ 
unknown t but h is certain, that, in ihe year 1540, he * 
began to live retired*! his pakiCe appeared Hke tbe«ioif« 
TtTcd retreat of monks; his (leqr Was fatwited by the 
moll Frightful dreams, which he couftnied‘'iato apparii 
tions; and the body of 8ir James Htmdtaniikahofc ex* 
ccutionhas alreadyfimi mentiehsd, feemed eftnHnuirlly 
prefent to his eye». Perhaps the la(k>of kli two! foiw* 
who died on tire famc duy that ^tr J—feal was exteoted, 
might have contributed lo bHnj^ thU rsan more remark* 
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M '^N»dobW| it diHed to 

^6bni,«^iiiimrnd s ‘ae^^r^iiowlsvrKSicoixrt.a^odpn* 
y.j, Idliy'^iTtne^ «n1i»‘ikibS!il^I ' - 
it»i > ’- At-laft deme rbufed from liis 

inadtion, by mdoe agaihft Him by his 

^ brkif^ Heo^'Vf]^ bf-En^Umb -Sobie’differeiicet had 
dtre^ytakcif’iplac^v io vccbmnjipdate which* Henry 
,‘ had ddir^d*'i-ib(Mf^re^e iridrh jatit^s ^t York. .'But 
tAk ^ adti^ vf *hia ))arlhiro^ntf had 

deeli^d. ' **{%^cotd'H{iiCDce'‘mi6 a ra^’ui‘tbetween the 
two bourts^ and the Englini bad taken 20 of t*lie Srots 
tndingf vefTtdsi Idetiry threatened to revf^ the anti¬ 
quated claim of the En^bOi fttperiority over Scotland* 
Mnd bad given orders fot a formidable invafion of the 
•Scotch' borders. He complained that James had u- 
I'urped \m title of Defender of the Faith* to which he 
had added thd #ord Chriilinn* implying that Henry 
was an inddel: bat the kings of Scotland had* fome 
time before* been complimented by the papal fee with 
that title. James* on the other hand* threw his eyes 
towards Ireland* the north part of which was aAually 
peopled widi inhabitants who owned no forereign but 
the king of Scotland* and who offered to ferve James 
ngatTift the Englidi; fome of their chiefs having aAual- 
ly repaired* to Scotland* and done homage to James. 
Henry had, about this time* declared himfelf king of 
^ ® Ireland* of which he was before only ftylcd the iord / 
and James roundly aflerted* that he had a preferable 
cin^s. claim to at leaf! ooe half of that idand* which had been 
peopled by the fiibjedls of Scotland. Though the 
Scotch h 2 A.urians of this reign take very little notice of 
this incident* yet James appears to have been very te¬ 
nacious of his title ; and that there was a vait inter- 
eourfe carried on between the fubjeds of Scotland and 
the northern IrHh* who unanimoufly acknowledged 
James for tlieir natural fovereign. Indeed* this was 
the only ground of quarrel that the king* with the leaft 
lUadow of juftice* could allege againft Henry. 

His parliament being met* many public-fpirited afls 
were pafled $ and before the aflembly was clifTolved* 
the members renewed the adts againtl Icafing-making ^ 
by which » meant the mifreprefenting of the king to his 
nobles* or the nobles to their king : and James* to 
dthnifs them in good humour* pa^ed an of free 
grace fur all crimes committed in his minority; the earl 
of Angus* and Sir George and Sir Archibald Douglas, 
being excepted. 

Henry, after cutting off the head of his wife Ca¬ 
tharine Howard* married and divorced the princefs 
Antm of Cleves* and found himfelf either deferted or 
didruiUd by all the princes on the cuntiiienc, Frote- 
ilant as well as Roman Catholic. James and his clergy 
acKed greatly on thia public odium incurred by Henry; 
but the enperov haringjigain quarrelled with Francis* 
left Henry*, wholejdiMniens they had threatened joint¬ 
ly to invule* at liberty to ContiuUe h» preparations a- 
againft the ^pta. He firll ordered his ileet* then the 
foraudi^e of any in the-world to make frelh de- 
feeata upon Scotland. - At the fame time* lie appmnt- 
ed a very cooridenble army to rendezvous upon the 
Ixirden, under the command of Sir Robert Bowes* one 
mf kta wardens, the earl of Aogos* and bit two bro- 
'tkeri'ilu’'George aud Sir Aechftrald Donglael -James 
wiaeacry day CKpediffg fappliea^-nyoaeyi aHaa* and 
uectfflitriei from Frauclt; bbt thefe not arriwh^ 
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he reaSkihbled his ’Oi{'‘the vi'+th erf Mifekl Swwfa 

whicli'gratiftcd Wm sh all hift demfefida.' Many eife^< ww*y 
Ieiri*vc|pilatidns'wtrc mdde for the mteriial j^eriimeat* 
peace* and fecurity of tbe-kihigdom* -and againft the 'tx* 
portatton of money liiftcad bf tnerchatidife; AAs wens 
pafTed for fbrtifyittg and mbb*dWhing the town of'E*. 
dinburgli, and fbr-better fipp^ihg the ftlb^a Witli 
wine ^d' an tho other hecefttrittof' Kfr. ' The royal 
revenue ww hiCTeafedlfy h^rtry-n^tiorirf irtuceii; dnil 
the laft hand Was jiiti Ip otic Of tHc-bcft for a na- 
tional militia that pcihaps ever appeal^. As yeti 
excepting iri the difappotatment which Henry met with 
from his nephew in not meeting him at York, he had 
no grounds fur commencing hoftilities. Bttt it is herei>t;ach 
proper to obferve, that the queen-mother was then the qin 
dead ; and confcquenlly the connexion between James 
and Henry was weakened. Whatever lier private cha- 
rafler might have been, (he was certainly a Irappy iti- 
ftrument of preventing bloodfhcd between the tno 
kingdoms. She was buried with royal honours at 
Pcrlh. 

James* to all appearance, was at this time in a moil 
dciirable fituation. His domain* by forfeitures and o- 
tlierwife* far exceeded that of any of his predecenbrs. 

He could command the purfes of his clergy ; he had 
large fums of ready money in his exchequer; his forts 
were well ftored and fortified; aud he was now daily 
receiving remittances of mPney, arms, and ammunition 
from France. All this ftiow of happinefs was only i»Janu.s 
appearance ; for the affeflionB of his nobility* aud the the afl 
wil'er part of his fubjedla* were now alienated from 
more than ever, by the exceinvc attachment he fltowed*'*^!® 
to bigotry and perfecution. 

He had nominated the earl of Huntley to command 
hik army on the borders* confifting of 10,000 men; 
and bis lieutenant general was Sir Walter Liitdfay of 
Torphichen, who had feen a great deal of foreign fer- 
vice* and was efteemed au excellent officer. Huntley 
acquitted himfelf admirably well in his commiffion; 
and was fo well ferved by his fpies* as to have certain 
intelligence that the Etigliflt intended to furprife and 
burn Jedburgh and Kelfo. The Engliih army under 
Sir Robert Bowes and the DougUflet* with other nor¬ 
thern Englifhmeii* continued ftill upon tlie borders; 
and one of the refolutions the Scotch nobility and gen¬ 
try had come to* was, uot to attack them on their own 
ground* nor to a£l offenfively, unlefs their enemies in¬ 
vaded Scotland. Huntley being informed that the Eng- 
lilh had advanced, on the 24th of Augiift^ to a place 
called Holdanrl^t and that they had deftroyed-great 
part of the Scutch and dcbateable lands* r^ulved to 
engage them : and the Englrlh were aftonilhed* when 
at day-break, they faw the Scotch army drawn up in 
order of battle. Neither party could now retreat with- The 1 
out fighting ; and Torphichen* who led the van* con-lilh d< 
filling of 2000 of the beft' troops of S(^and* charged‘<1 l<y 
the Englifh fo furioufty, that Huntley {^tned a eom-^*'^ ° 
plcte and an cafy viAory. Above zdo of the Eng-”“”*^ 
U(h were killed* and 600 taken prifone^; among Whom 
were their general Sir Robert Bowes* Sir William 
Mowbray* and about 60 of the mdft diftinguiihed nor- * 
them barons; tha earl of Angus efcaping'^bythe fwSft- 
■nefs of bit^ horfr. Tkc lofsof the Scots Wasme^nfider- 
hble. 

In the meahwHtle, of NorfUlk‘tia^ng i*if- 

ed 
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r«*tp,^$«^I]i inaflif(9ft9, ,cO!liEfc»iwiog;«»f l»m«.forliav* 
diAwpiau4 rtnctV^tMfw at vul 

revivijig the TijdiaqJ^ua diim.of hit owa andhii anccf* 
tort fttperiorUff over, Uie Juo^dom of. Scotland* It 
ym gl^.from tbaieonUo^ tkU tb«t :Hciu 

ry ivai iUU iplKable, towordi Jascf | and that he Koukl 
h|ir« dropt that bio oaphew^vouM have 

made aox gei;(QMladvao6!M^o«or(U areof>QqlUtioi>*.. 

The ao^ttiom of Jan|» wat noir deplora^.; The 
fcw.fitithfulicooalcllort-lKbad ^hootlumf fuabat Kirk* 
aldy of Graa^^ who was thea lord, treafueert. plaialy 
iotimatedf that hf eould have ao depeadeoce upon hie 
^ion noblety at he wat. devoted to the clergy { and Jamet 
met lofnctimcti.ia a.fitof didraAioo^ would.draw hit dag: 
ger opoa the eardiaal and other eccl^alUct whea they 
came to hipi with £rt{h propofitiovt.of marder and pro* 
feriptioot, and drive them out of h)t prefence. But he 
bad no coaftancy of mind ; and be certainly put into 
his pocket a bloody fcroll that had been brought him 
by his prieftty beginning with the ear] of Arrany the 
firft fubje^ of the kingdom. In one of kit cooler 
momentty he appointed the lord Erikincy and Come o* 
thers of hit nobilt^* to make a freOi attempt to gain 
time ; and Henry even condefeended to order the duke 
of Norfolk (who was then advanced at &r as York)* 
the lord privy fealy the biihop of Durham* and otheta, 
to treat with him. The conhsrences were fliort and un* 
fucccfsful. The duke bitterly complained* that the 
Scots fought only to amufc him till the feafon for ac¬ 
tion was over. In (hart« he coniidcred both them and 
Ecarmouth* who was ordered to attend him, as Co 
many fpies, and treated them accordingly. It was the 
till of October before he catered the eaft borders of 
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rs^knt-Scotland. According to the Scotch hiftorians* his ar- 
lid'bl Gonfiftcd of 40,000 men ; but the EngUfh have fix- 
II * ^ ed it at 
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20 , 000 . 

James affeAed to complain of this invafion as being 
unprovoked $ but be loft no time in preparing to repel 
the danger. The fituation of his nobility, who were 
prefted by a foreign invafion on the one Jiand, and do- 
tneftic tyrants on the other, induced them to held fre¬ 
quent confuhations; and in one of them, they rcfolved 
to renew the feene that had been a^cd at Lawder 
bridge under James III. by hanging all his grandfon’s 
fpiracy evil counfellors. The Scots biftorians fay, that this 
nft refolution was not executedi bccaufe the nobility could 
.fit's fs- agree about the vidims that were to be facrificed; 
and that the king> who was encamped with bis army 
at Falla mour* having intelligence of their confultation, 
removed haftily to Edinburgh; from which he Cent 
orders for his army to advance, and give battle to the 
duke of Norfolk* who appears as yet not to have en¬ 
tered the Scotch borders.. The amwer of the nobility 
was* that .they were determined not to attack the duke 
Upon Engli^ ground ; but if he invaded Scotland* 
they .knew their duty. . The carl of Huntley* who 
commanded tjbe van of the ScottiOi army* confifttng of 
10,000 man* was of the fame opinion x but no fooner 
did Norfolk pais the Tweed> than.he haralTcd the 
EnglUh ,army, cut off their foraging parties* and di- 
hr^ed them in fuph a manner* that the duke agreed 
piacc mpre.to a^epuferenee for .peace; which was^mp- 
naged* on the part of the Scots* by the bifliop of Ork- 


eluded. The Eps^ gcacrih' 
fihlc on imy.ap^ttnu to.p^ce.ute hiaip«s&oo»«e^C> 
fed the Tweed t and was bamiTed iu.hffjmwr^.hy the , ^ 
earl of Huotley,i whp djefifted from .the « 

meat his cocmies.gained EogUih ground.* . .to^rt 

, Jaoaes* i^ofe army at this time amoqntoi ,in ah^ '4 
19,000 mea^ conthmed £dmbi|igb»^frora 

he ^nt frequent meffages tD order his oobility.apdge^'^^ 
nccals, tjD imlow the ^kc. 4^ Nonfolk into idogUnd * 
hat thefe, were diiregarded. James was. Ottered, th^ 
now He had it in hia power to be revenged for )41 the 
indmnitict that bad bKu offcKd by England to Scot* 
land. In this he aras encminged by the French am- 
balTador* and . the high opinion he had of hh-own 
troops. .About tlic begioaiog of November* he came 
to m refolution-of reaflembling his army* which was dif- 
banded upon the duke of Koifblk*s retreat. This pro- 
jed appeared fo fesTibk and fo pronufing, that feversi 
of the nobility are Caid to have fallen in with it* parti¬ 
cularly the lord Maxwell* the earls of Arran, Caflilia* 
and Glencairn* with the lords Fleming, Soroervillef and 
Erflcine : others reprefented, but is vain* that the arms 
of Scotland had already gained fufftcient honour, by 
obliging the powerful army of the Englilh, with their 
moft experiesced general at their bead, to make a 
ftiameful retreat before a handful; that the force of 
Scotland was inferior to that of England ; and that an 
honourable peace was ftill pra^icable. It was faid, in 
reply to thofe confideratioos, that the ftatc of the quar¬ 
rel was now greatly altered; that Henry had in hia 
manifefto declared hia intention to enflavc r*:<;ir coun¬ 
try ; that he treated the nobility as hU vafTals; that the 
duke of Norfolk had been guilty of burning ihc dwel¬ 
lings of the dcfencelefs inhabitants, by laying above 20 
villages and towns in aihes; and that no Scotchman* 
who was not corrupted by Henry’s gold, would op- 
pofe the king’s will. The laft, perhaps, was the chief hut 
argument that prevailed on the lord Maxwell, a noble- f”" 
roan of great honour and courage, to agree to carry tlie p’^' 
war into England by Solway* provided he was at the 
head of xo,ooo men. It was at laft agreed that the - 
earl of Arran and the cardinal ftiould opeuly raife men, 
at if they intended to enter the eaft marclK'S, where 
they were to make only a feint, while the lord Max¬ 
well was to make the real attempt upon the weft. Pri¬ 
vate letters were everywhere circulated to raife the men 
who were to ferve under the lord Maxwell; among 
whom were the earls of Caffilis and Glencairn, the lords 
Fleming, Somerville, Erfkinc, and many other perfbna 
of great confideration. James* who never was fufpe£l- 
ed of want of courage* probably would have put him- 
felf at the head of this expj:dition, had he not been dit- 
fuaded from it by his priefts and minions, who remind¬ 
ed him of the confuhations at Falla moor, and the 
other treafianable pra^icei of the nobility. They add¬ 
ed, that xuoft of them being corrupted by thr £ng- 
lilh gold*'he could not be too much on.hU guard.-, He 
was at laft perfuaded to repair to the cafUitctfiEoch- 
maben or Carlaverook* and there to svaitf 2^ iftue of • 
the inroad. ; * r • 


It was probably at this place tl«d James, was ywe-Loi 
vailed on to come to the fata) refiohiuomof appomthig wel 
one Oliver Sinclair, a ftwiof th4;hoi^p*^.Roftio^'«nd<c'^' 
a favourite inioion-at e«tiiS* to eomiwind^thc.ormy^iu**** 
i^ey. and % l4ca(:mouthi but nothing was con- ^-chiief;, aad his coturoif&on «na made .out accordingly, 
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And. baviog f»afied'tbc Ktk* tdl &be ad- 
jacoit.yiUagca ware Hvfiames b)r the break of day. 
Sir Tbpwaii WlMrloHi, tUe, :£iigliPi warden of tbofe 
marcheu* tke bj^Hard Qacf^»'andMufgravc, baftily ratf- 
veiAfew uoo.p«f^»ilM wboW <n6t exceeding foo fncn« 
and drew.tUriaMfUpan.an advantageous ground; when 
Suiclalti ordaeing the vpyal,banner to be.dirpUycd» and 
being mc^Bted an the. (hendders of .two lailfnent pro¬ 
duced ^tnd vead bis commiilioB*, .It is timpofUble to i« 
magiue the.confternation into wUiub the Scots were 
thrown upon this occasions and their leaders fetting 
the (.xdinple^ the whole*;army declared (accarding to 
the Scotch authorsthat they would\rather furrender 
I tbcntfclvus prifaners to the £ogliSi» than fubmit to be 
;ot9 commanded by fuch a general*... In/an inllant. all order 
uHy in the Scotch army w'as broken down; borfe and foot, 
dat foJdirrs and (bullions, nobUmen and ptafants, xrcre in- 
' termipgled. It was cafy for the Englilh general to 
perceive this coufubou, and perhaps to guefs at its 
oaufe. A hundred of his light horfe happciKd to ad¬ 
vance : they met uorefitlance: the nobles were the firll 
who furrendered ihcmrclves prifuuers ; and the rell. of 
the £nglilh advancing, they obtained a bloodlefs vic¬ 
tory $. for even the .women and the boys made prifoners 
of Scotch fuldiersy and few or none were killed. The 
I^ord Heibcrt relates the circumAances of this (liameful 
aG'air with fome imiuaterial diH'erences; but agrees with 
the Scotch authorities upon the whole. He mentions, 
however, no more tiian 8oo common foldiers having 
been mat’-prifoueis. The chi:/ of the prifoners were 
the earls of Caflills and Glencairn, the lords Maxwell, 
I'lemiu^, Somerville, Olipoaut, and Gray, with above 
ft 900 geiulemen bcHdes. ■ 

V. James was then at Carlivcrock, which is about 13 
miles ditlant from the place of adiion, depreHed in his 
fpirits, and anxious about the event of the expedition, 
which U to this day called the JiatJ of Solway tnofs* 
When the news came to his ears, and that the carl of 
Arran and the cardinal were i'cturncd to Edinburgh, 
he was r<9/.cd wilh an additional ^ejediiou of mind, 
which brought him to his grave. In fucU a btu- 
ation every cruel adlion of his former life wounded 
his coufeiciicc; and he at lail funk into a fullen melan- 
cboiyjk which admitted of no cunfohition. From Car- 
Uveruck he removed to Falkland ; and was fumetimea 
lieard to expicrs himfeir as if he thought that the whole 
body of his nobility were in a con^iracy agaiuft' his 
perXop and dignity. The prefence of the few attend¬ 
ants who were admitted into hU chamber, and who 
war;: the wicked inUruments of hiamifeondud, feeined 
to aggravate his fufferings, and he eilber could not or 
would not Ul;e any fuftenancc. His death being now 
inevitable,'Beat <10 approached his bed fide with a pa¬ 
per, to which lie is fakl to have diredted^he king’s 
hand, pr^tendkig thatk was his left wdl. On the iBth 
of DectunUer, white Jasiea was in this deplorable ftatc, 
a niedeagcr caine,>£r^-I*inlitbgow» with an laccount 
• vhat,the qiican WM brought to bed of a daughter; and 
thedaii words he was diftinf^ly heard to fay, were, ** It 
• wiU,eiad ns it began; the crowot came by a woman, and 
it go with mic ; many aiiferiea approach this poor 
k4Pgdf^#<.Kipg Henry; will either jpaAer it by arms, or 
win Hethex tvrned bis iacx to the 

. waUjt.B9(ija,ltfokcn cjaculatioas proeounced ibci ward 
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iS!o/<cwji-a>^, and foaite AuctexprefSons alluding>to tlie S*od. 
difgflce he fufferedi tir tbis ikatc te languished far*'"'"V 
fooK.'dayft; for k asxeitain.he did 4iot furrivo the 

ijtlu:.. ■ . ^ 

James V« was fucceeded by His infant daughter Mary, ^ fucc 
whafe birth we have drrady imewtioned. James badedby 
taken no ftspt for the.focumy of hTS'kio^doiOt’fiO'thac ‘ 7 * 
asibitsous men had now tmotber opportunity .of ahrbw* 
ing the public affairs into oonfn^iu TlK-fxtoatioa 
of Scotland indeed at this tame, was very critical. 4<S 
Many of the nobility wtere prifoners in England, and Critic, 
thofe.wlio remained aa home were fafUout and turbu* 
lent# The. nation was difpirited by an unfuocefsful^"'^*'^'’’ 
war* Commotions were daUy excited on acconnt nf 
religion, and Henry VIIKhad:£ormed.a duiign of add¬ 
ing Scotland to bis other dominions. Ey a tcUamen- 
tary deed which Cardinal Beatoo' had forged in the 
name of his fovereign, he was appointed tutor to the 
queen and govemur of the realm, and three of the 
principal nobility were named to aft as his counrcllurs 
ill the adminiftration. The nobility and the people, 
however, calling in queflion the authenticity of this 
deed, which he could not cAablifh, the cardinal was 
degraded from the dignity he had afTumed ; and the 
eliates of the kingdom advanced into the regency 
James Hamilton, earl of Arrau, whom they Judged Karl ol 
to be entitled to this diftin^ioo, as the fecond perfon ran ap 
of the kingdom, and the neareA heir, after Mary, to tht 
crown. ‘' 

The difgrace of Cardinal Beaton might have proved 
the deflrudlion of his party, if the enil of Arran had 
been endowed with vigour of mind and ability. But 
his views were cireumferibed ; and he did uot.compen. 
fate for this dtfedt by any firmnefs of purpofe. He ch 
was too iudolcnt to gain partifans, and too irrefolutc ter. 
to fix them. Slight diJEculties hlled liim with em- 
barralFment, and great ones overpowered him. His 
enemies applying thenifelvcs to the timidity of his dif- 
pofition, betrayed him into weaknefles; and the eAcem 
which his gentlcncfs had procured him in private life, 
was loA in the contempt attending his public coududf, 
w'hich was feeble, Autiuating, and inconiillent. 46 

The attachment which the regent was known tolftbc- 
profefs for the reformed religion, drew to him the 
of the people ; his high birth, and the mildncfs of 
virtues, conciliated their refpeft; and from the circum-),ig 
fiance, that his name was at the head of the roil of he- nu-nt t 
reties which the clergy had prefented to the late king, a Refon 
fentiment of tenderncTs was mingled with hispopulari-^*®”* 
ty. His conduct correfponded at firfl, with the im- 
prefTions entertained in his favour# Thomas Guillaume 
and John Hough, two celebrated preachers, were io- 
vited to live in his houfe ; and he permitted them to 
declaim, openly againft the errore of the church of 
Rome. They attacked .and expofed the fupremacyuf 
the pope, the worfhip images, and the invocation of 
faints. Cardinal Beaton and tloe prelates were exceed- 
ingly^ provoked, and indefatigafaly adive to defend the 
cftablifticd dodrines.. 

This public fanAion afforded tolthe Reformation was Thi.- p 
of little conrequcDcc, however, when compared with a peAiii 
mcafure which was foon after adopted by Robert Lord 1 “ 
Max’vtll. He propofed, that the hbcrtyof reriding thc 
fcripiupes ia the vulgar tongtM Ihould -be ■permitted tO iIU^c 
tht people } and ihat| for the foUire,jiaiheretical guilt tongiw 

fhould <•»' 
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&ouid bfi JnifernMlraii^inA; any perfon for iMvisg them 
in hit pofTeflUm^ oniinr nakisgr u£e of them. 'iHie re- 
gsntai^the tkrtra:;e{iate»acknoa4ed^edthe propriaty^f 
thid propofaU Gavin Dunbar arclibiihop of GlaCgaw, 
juid'chancoUor of ticatlaadfiprotefttfd, tndeedv forliim- 
feif ami. for the obureh, rikat no/^ on this fubje^ 
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Bicavony Who imprifbrie<d^ri^rbt«^fc of'tVfcd- 

ifbnablc ftfhoiweii, and WSs aoWti^ealed^ron't’iiit corifiiW- 
menb by the wflrtehcie «f the took att 

Of^rtunitiea of 'mlahnio^ againft the Warn r, as 
landing-to dnftroy the ifidepdndieney of the kiWdhth. 
He pointed oerto th^ chaitchmeti^ilteidsh^M^i^tdi 




. ihould.pa&aodl be effe^fetsh till a previnotal oouacliof ero& fromithe pre)ira}bnceof’hehjfy» anddrWddthe^'Co 
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«i]>thv)oleT^ of >4he kingdom thoidd confidcr>and^Wc> 
tersntne, ttbethor^diere araao necefiity that the peo]de 
ihould ccmfult and ftudy ttbc Senptures io the vulgar 
tongue. But hit proteftatkan being difregardedy the 
bill of the lord Maxwell was carried;ifi(oar.laWy-and the 
regent made it genentUy- known -by a proclamatton* 
From this period copiea of Bible were import* 
rd in great Rumbera from England ( and men, allured 
by an appeal fo datiering to thetr reafonr, were proud 
to recover from tbe. fupioe ignoranoe in which they 
had been kept by an artful priedhood* To read be* 
eame a eorrmiuo aecompliihment: and books were mul* 
tiplied in every quarter, whid) ciifclufed the pride, the 
tyranny, and tX\t abfurdities of the Romilk church and 
fuperllitions. 

yVllI. The death of James V« proved very favourable to 
jfcstj the ambitious defigns of Henry. He now propofed 
^dte an union of the two kingdoms by the maniage of his 
L^riiMr. Edward VI. whh Mary the young queen of Scot- 
of Hd- l^nd. To promote this, he releafed the noblemtn who 
VI. had been taken prifoners at Solway* after having en- 
Alary.gtiged them on oatli, not only to concur in promoting 
the alliance, but to endeavour to procure him the charge 
and cudody of the young queen, with the government 
of her kingdom, and the poHcirion of her calUes. I'hc 
carl of Angus and his brother, w»ho had been fifteen 
years in exile, accompanied them to Scotland, and 
brought letters from Henry recommending them to the 
reditntion of their honours and edates. Tbe regent 

• was inclined to favour the demands of pcrfoiis of fuch 
eminent flatiou; hut though the dates w*cre inclined 
to the marriflge, they refufed to permit the removal of 
the queen into England, and treated with cnntemj>t the 
idea of giving the government of Scotland and the care 
of the cadles to the king of England. Sir Ralph Sad¬ 
ler, the Englilh ambaiTador, exerted all his endeavours 
to induce the regent to comply with tbe requisitions of 
Im mader ; but all his intrigues were unfuccefsful; and 
Henry perceiving that he mud depart from fuch extra¬ 
vagant conditions, at lad authorized the commifTioncrs 
to confent to treaties of amity and marriage, on the 
mod favourable terms that could be procured. In con- 
fequcnccof thefe powers given to the commifiioiuTs, it 
was agreed that a firm peace and alliance diuuld take 
place between the two nations, and that they {liuuld 
mutually defend and protctl one another in cafe of an 
invnfion. The queen was to remain within her own 
dominion* till (he was ten yeai« of age; and Henry 
was not to claim any diare in the government. Six 
nobles, or their apparent heirs, were to be furrendered 
to him in fccurity for the conveyance of the young 
queen into England, and for her marriage with Prince 
Edward, a* foon as'fhe wa* ten yeans of age. It was 

* alfo dipulated, that though the queen (hould have iffue 
by Edward, Scotland Ihould retain not only it* aflame, 

17 * but its law* and liberties. 
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ainaftimity Beak AWakemng^aU fherr fesfr^'lifid 
Mfiflmefs, they gifted him u Urge furt of moneys with 
■#{11011 he mfglft guln partikanij the {^ar* wereiiiftru^- 
Ad to preach ugainft the treaties with England ; Bud 
^attcal men wete inftrudicd to ^fplay fliuir ntge in 
-Oaring indignitiM to^Sif Ralph Sadlet. 


Cardinal Beaton wa* not the only antBgonifi the ^ 

gent had to deal wnlu The earls of Argyll, Hunt- 
ley, Bothwel, and Murray^ concurred Jn 
tion } and having tolleifted fome troops, and pofTcfTcd 
themfclves of the queen's perfon, they afTumed all the 
authority. They were joined by' the earl of JLenrix, 
who was made to iiope that he might efpoufe the queen- 
dowager and obtain the regency. He was alfo in¬ 
clined to oppoTe the earl'of Afran, from an ancient 
quarrel which had fubfifted between their two fami¬ 
lies ; and from a claim he had to ftiperfede him, nor 
only in the enjoyroeirt of his perfonal efiates, but in the 
fucceffion CO the crown. The regent, alarmed at fuch. 
a powerful combination againft him, incHued to attend 
to fome advances which were made him by the queen* 4 
dowager and cardinal. To refufc to confirm the treaties, c 
after he had brought them to a eonclufion, was, how’- 
ever, a ftep fo repugnant to probity, that hi could not 
be prevailed upon to adopt it. He therefore, in 
folcmn manner, ratified them in the abbey chun^h ofwuh 
Holyroodhoufe, and commanded the great feal of Scol-bnd. 
land to be appended to them. The fame day he Went 
to St Andrew's, and ilTucd a mandate to the cardmal, 
requiring him to return to lik allegiance. To tin;, the 
prelate refufed to pay any attention, or to move from 
his calllc ; upon which tbe regent denounced him a 
rebel, and threatened to compelhim to fubmilfion by ^ 
military force. But in a few days after, the pufillani-IU !, 
moiis legeiit meeting vvi»li Beaton, forfook the intereft 
of Henrv Vlir. and embraced that of the qucen-dow-^'”J^^ 

^ — - - - - - T terd 


ager and of France. 


Being 


in hafte alfo to reconcile 


reno 


hiinielf to the churcli of Rome, he i*ctiounced publicly, jhc 
at Stirling, the opinions of the reformed, and received taut 
nbfolution fmm the hands of the cardinal. poa 

By this mcan-fpirited conduA the regent expofetl 
himlelf to univerfal contempt, whde Cardinal Beaton 
ufurped the whole authority. The cart of I-,cno>:, 
finding that he had no hopes of futcel's in his fiiit to 
the quccn-dowager,engagcd innegotiations wirhHcnr)', 
to piiicc himfclf at the head of tlie Scoliifh lords who 
were in the Engltth inlefeft, and to a fie rt the caufeof 
the Rcforniattoii. The confequenoe of all this was 
rupture with England. Henry not only delayed to 
ratify the treaties on his part, but ordered aB the Scot- 
tilh (hip* in the harbours of England to be taken and 
confifeated.- This violent proceeding ihfiaflntd the na¬ 
tional difgufts apintl the Englilh allilmce'; mid the 
party of the cordiftftl and qncen-do#hget thus bbiaincd 
an increafe of popularity. HVnty wmfcif,' hoWcvci-, 
was fo much aocuftomed to- a'fts « bmtngc and vio- 
4 cnce, that he Ceemed to thtak the ftep he h'ad juft ntitv 


regent Thcfc conditions, however advantageous to^Scot- 

iriiai ^ land* , yet did. net give entire fatisfaftion. Cardinal^ tnken a matter of no moWent^l'--ahd^ therefore he* dk* 
un, • mauded 
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^fewiriBBge^jflMiiiid ^flill.’facidelbr^nvdivpfiO Inm.' fintthe 
4iirrdjiui<Baid regentiutformedi^ aibOBffiidocvSir.'Iilalpli 
Iku&iVtfaat.lroin tbeir<om«iiutliant^'t)My coidd voi 
. comrttMid tn^.iof ;thc tuMumib. iie^^comnittcd «o .lii 0 i 
' ««;lioftiges{!«iid*tldit fllM o£ bcliarionr 

•dttmcdr.b^llwftfiExiglidi'ciiiimareh; drigbt 'btro Faltered 
S tbaicnt^nwt^aif wiili< irgtird 

4o.illnicftfur»-Dfl«chUn|>ditdficaek vAfter imisb akerca- 
‘ tia9,>thtf:cmfervncEr«tr«'bmkeaoff|.s^ 

*'"* M’bo 'wore re1ea£cd £m capeinty hud prunifed to rc- 
^rn prifonert to.£Dgl«sd»-k oorr remained with then 
toTuUU their proairfe. ^oe of them, however, had 
the coori^ -to do io, excepting the earl of Caifitis ; 
and Hcary, being ftruckmrith hw paa^iUous fenie of 
' honour, c^miflVd him - ioadtd with prelents* 

' . Cardinal Beaton betng that in polleffion of power, 
took flfieafures to fecure iu The folenunty of the coro> 
nation of tl»e young was celebrated at Stirling. 

A council was cho£en to direA)tnd aifift the regent in 
the greater afBdrs of flate, at the head of which was 
the qaeen-dowager. John Hamilton, the abbot of 
Paifley, who bad acquired an afcendcncy over the re¬ 
gent, was aUb promoted to the privy feal, and made 
treaCurer of the kingdom; and Cardinal Beaton, upon 
the requeft of the regent and the three ellates, accept¬ 
ed the office of the lord high chancellor. 

After the flatteries and the hopes with which the 
earl of lienoxbad been amufed, the cardinal had rea- 
the foo to dread the utmoft warmt^of his refentment. He 
Le- had therefore written to Francis L giving a detail of 
tbc critical htuation of affairs in Scotland, and entreat¬ 
ing him to recil to France the earl of Lenox, who was 
now interefted to oppoic the inftuencc and operations 
of the queea-dowager. But the indignation with 
which the treachery of the cardinal had inflamed the 
f earl of Lenox, precipitated him into immediate aflion, 
and defeated the intention of this artifice. In the ho- 
fituatuin of bis mind towards Scotland, an o|^or- 
tunsty of commencing hollility had prefented itfelf. 
Five fhips had arrived'in the Clyde from France, load¬ 
ed with warlike ftores, and having on board the Patri¬ 
arch of Venice, Peter Contareni, legate from Paul III. 
with La Broffe, aad James Mefnaige, ambaffadors from 
France; and 30,000 crowns, which were to be em¬ 
ployed in ftrengthening tlie French faftion, and to be 
diftributed by the queen-dowager and the cardinal. Pre- 
vatUng with the commanders of thele veffels, who con¬ 
ceived him to be the fall friend of their monarch, he 
fecuved this money for his own ufe, and depofited the 
military ftores in bis caftie of Dumbarton, under the 
care of Gkorge Stirling the deputy-goveraor, who at 
this time was entirely in bis interefts. 

By the fucceftful application of this wealth, the earl 
of Lenox called .forth the full cxeitioa of hia patty in 
levying -a ^rmidable army, with wliioh be threatened 
the deftrudyen of .the reg^ and the cardinal, offering 
^ them battle m the ftdds between Leith and Edinburgh, 
fuf- regent, not being in .a cendetton to accept the 
nfelf challenge of his rival, had recourfe to negotiation. Car- 
mn- diaal^'Beaton and the eui of Huntley propled terms of 
lu* amitya audexerted themCclves witk.fo> much addrefs, 
** that 4bc eurhof X^cqax, lofiug Che ttpportttnityA)f.di8£> 
tsfiog^his .confcntodjto'an ^.accofhmodaiMO, 

and liftduJgpd Annr>tbe hope of obtaining therqueca- 
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dowagoT' jirhiaiirialgQ*' His army was difcftilfcd# and 
he threw himfclf rat-the wl^ 

he was, in fappdaraace# favouiably neeseived-s but many 
joftiufticods wcrefedoced froB hM under diftcreDt: pre¬ 
tences a xad^at bfti appr^ndisghis toul rain from 
fboie foeret eoterpi^, he.fted to;GlafgoM!».and fortified 
himfclf in that city. The regent, coSeAiing>aa<araay, ^nd i< 
jmrchedrngawft bhotii-and 'havibg/f^kfeated. bis.fthnd obliged 
the carl of plenciriila in a blobd$}eoicottn«er, 
rcduce;th« place of ftrenglh htwhich be confided.^ la 
this ebb of hfi {bnunes the eati eff Lcnouhid no hope 
but from England-'1 ' 

The revolution, produced in the political (late-of 
Scotlaad by the arts of Cardinal Beaton, >.wbile it de¬ 
feated the intrigues of ^Ory .VHL pointed, all its 
ftrength agsinft the progreCi w the Refonitatioiiu Af> 
ter abandoning his old frieftds, the rt;geM«i in connec¬ 
tion with the cardinal, was ambitutus to undo all the 
fervices he had rendered to them, liie three eftates AlUanci 
annulled the treaties of amity and marriage, and em-wUhPn 
powered commiiriooers to conclude an alliance with 
France. The regent difeharged the two preachers 
Guillaume and Rough, whom he had invited to impugn periecui 
the doctrines of the church. He drove back into Eng. 
land many pious perfont, whofe zeal had brought them 
to Scotland, to explain and advance the new opinions. 

He careffed with particular refpedl the legate whom 
the pope had fent to difcoorage the marriage of the 
young queen with the prince of Wales, and to promife 
his affiftaace againft the enterprifes of Henry VIll. 

He procured an af^ of parliament to be paffed for the 
perfecution of heretics; and, upon the foundation of 
this authority, the moft rigorous proceedings w’ere 
concerted againft the reformed; when the arms of 
England, roufingthe apprehenfions of the nation, gave 
the fulleft employmeut to the regent and bis counfcllors. 

In the rage and anguifti of difappuinted ambition, Lenpx i 
the earl of Lenox made an offer to affift the views of n 
the king of England ; who, treating him as an ally, 
engaged, in the event of fuccefs, to give him in mar *"**^'“' 
riage his niece the lady Margaret Douglas, and to in- 
veft him in the regency of Scotland. To eftablifti the 
Reformation in Scotland, to acquire the fuperiority over 
it to Henry VIII. and to effeduatc the marriage of the 
prince of Wales with the queen of Seots, were the 
great objects of their confederacy. 

Henry, though engagedin a war irith France, which An Eng 
required all his military force, could not relift the earlteft "(uy « 
opportunity in hit power to execute his vengeance 5*^.***® 
againft Scotland, ^ward Seymour earl of Hartford 
was appointed to command 10,000 men; who were em¬ 
barked at Tinmouth, aboard a fleet of 200 Ihips, under 
the diref^ion of Sir John Dudley Lord Liflc. Thii 
army was landed without oppofiiioa near Leith ; and 
the earl-of Hartford made it/know.n to Sir Adam Oc- 
terbura, the provoft of Edkab^h, that his commiflion 
^powered.him to lay the couatry waftc and dclblau, 
wnkfs the regent Ibohld-dclrver up^die young queea to 
the kinguf England, It was asifwarcd, tliat every,ex¬ 
tremity of diftreft xrould be endured, before the Scot- 4^5 
.4iftr nation, would fubnut to fg ignotmnious a demaiad. 

Six thottfand horie .from Berwiak, under , the 


Even, now joined the earl of Hartford. Leith,'and 


'tioni, a 


^Edwbui^,.after.X faebk rafiflance, yielded^to.thechenfw 
^Engtifli'COntfOiDDdei^; Who s^adoned thoffl to pilft^,dcnly r 
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ilftd ttwb firt'lRrt> to 4«m. ii}A. crOfA cfeta&stioit vnfMed 
in fCi^atindlhfB vi^M md cxiUtagjimadm jmmnSk 
btMiy et»&tc^ i^wboard'ibe EngHfbflcvt*- Bot‘» 
wIiIWm 4^*!irafti« term «w everywhere cicoiud,:dwata(i 
^Hartrferd ^birtreopvsxid order- 

4d thtfr V^Aiddft tof^arcb with rxpedttioa totbe froa^ 

; rievA^of'En^tfddii''' ■■•.'■' 

‘ ' ^'Ite^'e^eirtv bAftodhy'CMiQalBihiton nidt^^ 
of li'tfrNfleyi Ariryl]^ SochweU and; Murray, -was adiive 
vii iht ihehti' thnci' to otdleB^w and tel proinde 
fiir the* fieturlty Che ktr^^dom* ' He feht thereforOt 
the greated furprife on being relieved fq<uaeipedtdiy 
from the mod imthinent danger t and an tx^diuon, 
condinfVed with fb little difeermnent, did not advance 
ihc'Wwafares of Henry.'VIII.. To. acootnpltfti the 
marriage of the yOuM^acea'^’icKthe prince of Wain, 
tcxpi^efs brnifelf ofher perfon^ or to mehieve a «oa'*' 
quid Over Scotland, were all circamftancca apparently 
within the reach of the Englilh commander: and yet, 
in the moment of viSor)', he neglccled to profecute hit 
advantaget; and having inflamed the animoBtiet of the 
Scotttih natirm, by a difplay of the paihont and cruelty 
of hit mailer, left them Co recover from their difafter, 
and xc improve in their rcfourcet. 

Tlic earl of Lenox, taking the opportunity of the 
Englifh Beet, went to confult with Henry VllL upon 
the defperate Bate of his affairs. He renewed his en» 
gagements with this monarch; and received in mar¬ 
riage the lady Margaret Douglas, with pofleBiont in 
England. Soon after, he arrived in the frith of Clyde, 
with 18 Blips and 6oo foldiyrs, that he might fecure 
the caUlc of Dumbarton, and employ himfelf in plun¬ 
dering and devaftation. But George Stirling, to 
whom the caflle was intruBed, refufed to furrender 
it; and even obliged hiih to re-embark his troops. After 
engaging in a few petty incurOons and fkirmifhes, he 
returned to England. 

In 1544* Henry confented to a truce; and Scot- 
land, after having fuffered the miferiet of w'ar, was fub- 
Eng- jefied to the horrors of perfecution. The regent bad 
procured an a6f of parliament for the perfecution of 
the reformed; and the cardinal, to draw to himfelf an 
additional fplendour and power, had obtained from the 
pope the dignity of legate d Uttre* A vilitation of his 
own diocefe appeared to him the mod proper method 
of commencing the propofed eacirpation of herefy; and 
be carried with hkn in his train the regent, and many 
perfons of dtftinftioni to affift in bis judicatories, and 
to Blare in his difgraee. 

' In the town of Perth a great many perfons were 
accufed and condemned. The mod triBing offences 
were regarded as atrocious crimes, and made the fub* 
je^s of piofccution and puniBiment. Robert Lamb 
was hanged for affirming that the invocation of frints 
bad no merit to fave, William AndeHoBr James Rey¬ 
nold, and James FinlayCoo, XuSvred the {sme death, 
.for having abufed an image of Si Ftaacis, by putting 
horns upon his head. Jainea Hunter^ having kept 
their oempanyi, was found to be equtdly guUtVi and 
punifhed in the fame manner. Helen Strike, having 
rtfufed, when in labonr, to invoke the affiftaneuofthy 
Virgin,-wwdrowned- in a pool of Water, MattyAof tbe 
bttrge^es^of Perth, ibeSffg fufpefted 4>f herefy, twtrr feat 
kito'baniBymffnt^'and the Lord Rutbvea, 

upon the fatoratetount difmiffcd from liiritffiqud^ 
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V. Theuardtiial^vmf AreuiiQM'fokpdrlkdeiin^thhvHy-ili fo* 
■ether {parts'wf fo■;dttrde.i^j^Btk'4ilei^3ifobnt«llMn^ 
dlpmoturcattafdaig’the eacvcttfekmaoBiiieirofinforioii^ftB- 
tioni^ere «mr loftfo -the fome >of tfaeunaet^dods Jof ^ 
George Wifhavt^ a perfon wbo, vdrilefac «m rcfpc&*Acco 
■hie by bia Urth, rwda highly cmtactit Vipin'^tbc ( 

sion entatainedjof kis capacity and andcMvmcntai 
kiAortaRi of the PrbtB|latit p^uafioa have ipofeen 4f 
tihft lUforaer io Berms « the hrgbeft admiration. .-They 
dattfl hti leatmng as caseadae, snfift Ou' the eatremc ana- 
•dour of -hie diCpofiiion, .aod aforibe to bim the «tinoft 
parity nf laoraU. But.itvbilfe the fttain of their pant* 
gyric ia expofed to fiifpicifin from its vaceft, they baua 
ventured to impute to Iqm the fpirit of prophecy ; fo 
that we -muftiacc^hirity receive tbrir eulogiume with' 
fume abatement, i ;lc may be fufficierit fo affiem, that 
Mr WiBtart waa the moft eminent preiiBier who had 
hitherto appeared m Scotland. His mind was certarnly 
cultivated by refieflioo and Body, and ho was amply 
pofTcfTed of thofc abilities and qnaliBcatiaiis which 
aw'aken and agitate the paffions of the people. His 
miniftr)' had been attended with the moft flattering fue- 
cefs ; and his courage to encounter danger grew with 
his reputation. The day before be was apprehended, 
he faid to John Knox, who attended liim ; ** I am 
weary of the world, fince 1 perceive that men are weary 
of God.’* He had already reconciled himfelf to that 
terrible death which awmtcd him. He was found in 
the houfe of Cockburo of Ormifton, in £aft Lothian ; 
who refuBng to deliver him to the fervants of the re¬ 
gent, the earl of Bothwcl, the Bieriff of the county, 
required tliat he Ihould be iniruUed to his oare, and 
promifed that no iujar}' Biould be done to bim. But 
the authority of-the regent and his counfellors obliged 
the earl to furrender his charge. He was conveyed to 
the cardinal’s cafUe at St Andrew’s, and his trial was 
hurried on with precipitation. The cardinal and t)ic 
clergy proceeding in it without the concurrence of the 
fecular power, adjudged lum to be bornt alive. In the 
clrciimlUnces of his execution there appears a dcliberata 
and mod barbarous cruelty. When led out to the 
flake, he wu met by prieBs, who, mocking his condi¬ 
tion, called upon him to pray to the Virgin, that Ole 
might intercede with her Son for mercy to bin. ** For¬ 
bear to tempt me, my brethren,” was his mild reply 
to them. A black coat ef linen was put upon him 
by one executioner, and bags of powder were faflened 
to his body by another, iiome pieces of ordnance 
were pointed to the place of execu^on. He fpoke to 
the fpedfotors, entreating them to remember that he 
was to die for the true gofpel of ChriB. Fire was 
communicated to the faggots- FVom a balcony in a- 
tower of his caflle, which waa bung with tapeflry, the 
eavdfoaland the prelates, recliaing upon rich culhions, 
beheld the inhuman feene. This iufoient triumph,, 
move than all hi»aflbSions,,aSL-dled the taagnanknity of 
the Ibfferen He exclaimcd,..that tlie eD«(byv.<wbo fo 
proudly folacfld himfeU^ would periffiia^ few:flays, and 
be expofed ignomnriouBy in the pluce whichbe now oc¬ 
cupied. 

Cardinal Beaton took ■ pleafott s* recelvibg’ the 
congmiidations of the dergy o^nudfod^^wKicb, it 
tsaa thoughvwoidd All tbweneomaof the t^rdb With 
, terror. *But the indignation of -the ^people wasMndre 
'Cactiied than their fem.*'': ARd'lidiv of bicii^vere^C- 

, guftwL 
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gwftccl wUh an cxerciCc of |K>tvcr v^ich 4efp4rcd e«crf 
iMMifidary of moderation andjuUice. Tbc predidlton 
of Mr Wlfliart, fuggefted by the general odtom which 
Bttemled the canlinalt cocfBdcMd by> the diicipleri 
iteiL ufthif martyr effofion of «'fvopttet; and per^ 

hapt gave oocaiiofi' to the eflanifiauonthat followed. 
Their compUint»««oere attended to by Normab Lrily* 
the eMetl fon of the earl of^Ruthce, whom the cardinal 
had treated-arith^iudigoity^ thoagh he had proBicd by 
hifl ferviccfc He be thtfir leader. The 

cardinal Wae ifl Uiaeaftle at St Andrew’s, which he was 
fortifyiftg after the >ihong«ft faftiion of that age. The 
confptrnton, at different timea, early in the morning, 
entered into it. Tbe^ates werefecuredj and appoint- 
ing a guard, that no intimation of their proceedings 
might go to the cardinal, they difmifled from the calUe 
all his workmen feparatcly, to the number of xoo, aitd 
alt his Homeftics, who amounted to no fewer than 50 
perfons. ' The eldcft fon of the eari of Arran, whom 
he kept as an hoftage for his father’s behaviour, was 
nlrme detained by them. The prelate, alarmed with 
their noife* looked from his window, and was informed 
that his caftle was taken by Norman Lcfly. It was in 
vain that he endeavoured to fecure the door of his 
chamber by bolts and cheiU. The confpiralors brought 
fire, and were ready to Kpply it, when, admitting them 
into his pr.cfence, he implored their mercy. Two of 
them ftruck him haftily with their fworda. But James 
M'clvil, rehukiDg their paflion,told them, that this work 
and judgment of God, though fecret, ought to be done 
with gravity. He reminded the cardinal, in general 
terms, of the enormity of his fins, and reproached him 
in a more partkulHr manner with the death of Mr 
Wilharc. He fwore, that no hopes of his riches, no 
dread of bis power, and no. hatred .to his perfon, were 
any motives which actuated liim; but that he was 
moved to accompUfh his deftruflion, by the obftinacy 
and 7.eal manifefied by him tgainft Chrift Jefus and 
liis holy gofpel. Waiting for no anfwer to his ha- 
rangtie, he thruft the cardinal three times through the 
hod f with his dagger, on the 39th of May 1546. 

The rumourthat the caftlc was taken giringan alarm 
to the iiibabitanta of St Andrew’s, they came in crowds 
to gratify their curioCty, and to offer their affiftance, 
according to the fentiments they entertained. The ad¬ 
herents and dependents of the cardinal were clamorous 
to fee him ; and the confpirators, carrying his debd 
body to the very place from which he had belitld the 
fuft'erings of Mr Wiftiart, expoft d it to their view, 
y uf The truce, in the Wan time, which had been con- 
hc- eluded with England was frequently interrupted; but 
‘ no memorable battles were fought. Mutual depreda- 
V nnd*’^”* boftilcfpirit of the two kingdoms { 

Dwi. while the regent was rooking military preparations, 
which gave the promife of important events, a treaty of 
peace was Bhifhed between Ei^ghind and France, in 
which Francis I. took care to comprehend the Scottifh 
nation. In this treaty it was ftipulatcd by Henryk that 
he was not to wage war againft Scotland, tinlefs he 
fhould be prtwokedby new and juft cuufes of hoftiftty. 

But the murderers of Cardinal Beaton, apprebenfive 
of their fafrty, had derpatebed meflengers intoEiigland, 
with applications to Henry fbr al^Kfrncc t and being 
joined by more than lao of their friends, they took 
the rl^olutton of keeping the caftle, and of defending 
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thcmfelfei-.- Henry, notwithftanding his treaty with. Scotia 
France, refolved to embrace this oppottunity of 
meiU^ng'thedfftarbancca of Scotland. He haftenedto 
coUed trot^sf'and the regent and his oounfellors pref- 
fed France for ftrppKes in men and money, and milita¬ 
ry fturea and attiJleiy. 

The high; places which- the cardinal occupied wereProcee 
filled up iminediately upon his death. John Hamilton ing»ag 
abbot of Paidey was cle Acd archbifhop of St Andrew’s, 
and George earl of Huntley was promoted to be 
cellor. By thefe ofiicers the regent'was urged to pro-jin«L 
ceed with vigour againft the confpirators; and it was a 
matter of the greateft anxiety to him to recover his 
eldeft fon, whom they detained in cuftody. The clergy 
had, in the inoft folcmn manner, pronounced them to 
be accurfed; and agreed to furniOi, for four months, t 
monthly fnbfidy of 3000I. to defray the eapence of re¬ 
ducing them to obedience. The queen.dowager and 
the French faction were eager, at the fame time, to 
concur in avenging the affalunation of a man to whole 
connfels and fervices they were fo greatly indchicd.>~ 

And that no dangerous ufe might be made of the eldeft 
fon of the earl of Arran, who, after his father, was 
the heir of the monarchy, an a£t of parliament w'as 
pafTcd, excluding him from his birthright wliile he re¬ 
mained in the pofleftion of the enemies uf his country, 
and fubftituting his brothers in his place, according to 
their feniority. The dark politics of Henry fuggefted 
the nccellity of this expedient; and in its meaning and 
tendency there may be remarked the fpirit and great- 
nefs of H free people. 

A powerful army laid fiege to the caftle of St An- Caftle 
drew’s, and continned their operations during fuur.^'Au- 
months; but no fuccefs attended the afiailants. 
fortifications were ftrong ; and a communication 
the befieged was open by fea to the king of England, 
who fupplied them with arms and provifions. The gar. 
rifon received his pay, and the principal confpirators 
had penfions from him. In return for his generufity, 
they were engaged to promote the marriage of his fon 
with theyoungqueen; toadvancethe Reformatiun: and 
to keq> in cuftody the eldeft fon of the regent. Nego¬ 
tiation fucceeded to hoftility; and as the regent expell¬ 
ed alBftance from France, and the confpirators had the 
profpeft of fupport from an Englilh army, both parties 
w*ere difpofed to gain time. A treaty was entered into 
and tranfa^lcd, in which the regent engaged to procure 
from Rome an abfolution to the confpirators, and to 
obtain to them from the three cftaies an exemption 
from profecutions of every kind. Upon the jiart of 
the befieged, it was ilipulaicd, that when thefe coiidi- 
tions w*crc fulfilled, the caftle fhould be furreiidercd, and 
th<^ regent’s fon delivered up to him. In the mean- 49a 
time Henry VIIl. died; and a few' wcekK after Fran-^®***^' 
cis T.alfo paid his debt to nature. But the former, be- 
fore his dtath, had recommended the profecution of the praacii 
Scottilh war ; and Henry II. the fiicccftbrof Francis, 
was eager to Ihow hi« attention to the ancient ally of 
his nation. When the abfohition arrived from Rome, 
the eoiifpiratorg refnfed to confider it as valid ; and an 
eJCjpt*enicin ufed by the pope, implying an abfurdity, for- " 
nilhtd an auology for their conduA. They knew that 
the cuunfeUora of Edward VI. wfre making vigorous 
^reparations to invade Scotland ; they were confideni 
P^ their prcfcnt ability to defoad thvmfclves, and the 
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advocatcft £ur tbe £sfonB«ttoti racouragped thtm vidi 
md witb flaUcry« . 

Tbc iiTpurera of the Relbtmatioot la nets 
^Dptiog Ahe intolemot maxim* of the Rohmui Catho« 
lici, were highly pleaCed wittk ]the sITai^tioB of Bea¬ 
ton I and many of them coogratuUtsd^ecoafptraton 
vjwn what they called their godly deed and enterptife. 
John Rottgh» who had formorly heea chaphua ta.the 
regent».eatcred thecaftlc and Joined them* At |hia 
tioK alio John Knox began to diftinguilhhiafeUiQ an 
eminent manner, both by hi* fucoefs in atgoment mtd 
the Hnbouoded freedom of hi* di&ouife i while the 
Roman cler^, everywhere defeated aodafhamedt im¬ 
plored the amftanee of the regent and hi* council* who 
aifured them that the law* againft heretic* fhould be 
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veded by a fleet of 16 fail under Admiral Strozzi fr^m 
France, was obliged to capitulate. Honourable condi¬ 
tions were granted to the confpiratora; but after being 
conveyed to France, they were cruelly uftd, from the 
hatred entertained by the Catholic* againft the Protef- 
taiits. Many were confined in prifons; and others, 
among wh<nn,-rays Dr Stuart, was John Knox, were 
font to the galley*. The caftlc itfelf was razed to the 
ground. 

The fame year, 1547, Scotland was invaded by an 
Englifh army under the duke of Somerfet, who had 
been chufen protcAor of England during the minority 
of Edward VI, The defign of this invafion was to 
oblige the Scot* to comply with the feheme of Hen¬ 
ry Vlll. aad conclude a marriftge between Edward and 
the young queen of Scotland, The Eoglifh array con¬ 
fided of 18,000 men ; befides which the protcflor had 
a fleet of 60 fail, one half of which were (hip* of war, 
end the others coofifted of veflels laden with provifiona 
and military ftures. On the other hand, the regent op- 
pofed him with an army of 40,000 men. Before the 
commencement of hoftilttiee, however, the duke of So¬ 
merfet addrefled a letter or manifefto to the government, 
in which bepreiTedthc marriage with fuch powerful ar¬ 
guments, and fo clearly (bowed the.benefit* which would 
refult from it to both nations, that the regent and his 
party, who were averfe to peace, thought proper to 
fupprefs it, and to circulate a report that the EngUfli 
hud come to force away the queen, and to reduce the 
kingdom to a ftate of dependence. All hopes of an 
accommodation being thus removed, the Engtiih army 
advanced in order to give battle to the Scots. They 
found the latter polled in the moft advantageous fitua- 
tion, around the vilUge* of Miifielburgh, Invereik, and 
Moiicktou : fo that he could not force them to an ac¬ 
tion, at the fame time that he found hiinfelf in danger 
of having his communication with his (hips cut ciT. which 
would have totally deprived bis army of the means of 
fubfiftcnce. In this dangerous fituatipu be had again 
Fccourfe to negotiation, and oiTered terms ftillmore fa¬ 
vourable than before. He now deedared himfclf ready 
to retire into England, and to make ample cumpenfa- 
tion for the injuries committed by hiaarmy, if the Scot- 
tifhgovernment would promife that the C[ue.m (houtd not 
be coutrai^ed to a foreign prince, but fhould be kept at 
home tin (he was of age to choofe a buiband for*herrelf 
with the confent of ^hc nobility. Thefc cqnccffiq ' 
created the confidence of the regent fu miicb/ 
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mtbout-iaJuBgadvasuge ot'thc-ftsmigtb Afvkti fitna* 
UOB» lie ^dVilved to come to.a gcoeivftiCOgagemCiiW- ^ 
Tbe.protedor moved toword* ' 

hoitUto cbecaftword of Mufielbuigbi^xoi^ 

coBceiviug tlug. be meoot to take refuge j^ Ju* 
changed' the ftroog groood io which .wM-ci>caM<4 
rA Hejcaotmaodea hi* army to pal* the laaer Ew 
aiid to approach ^e &igli(h foioes, which weiOfMiftcd 
00 the .middle of Fafidc hiU* The earl of AogtM led 
OB the van. I the main body of the battle marched !ua- 
dcr the regeoc ^ aad the carl. of ^Huntley commanded 
ia the rear, it was the regnt's inteation to feize the 
top of the hilL- The Lord Gray, to defeat tbi| purpofe 
cWgtd the earl of Aegos, at ^bead of the Engbftt 
cavalry. They were received upon the point* of the 
Scottiib fpean, which were longer than the lan^s of 
the Engliib horfeoien, and pul to flight. The ead of 
Warwiu, more fucccCsful with hi* command of iofon- 
try, advanced to the attack. * Th* ordnance from the 
fleet aififted his operation* ( and a bri(k fire from the 
Engliih artillery,-which wa* planted on a riling ground 
ferved dill more to intimidate the Scottish foldiery.-— 
The remaining troops under the prote^or wery moving 
flowly, and in the bed order, to take a (hare in the 
engagement. The earl of Angus wa* not well fup- 
ported by the regent and the carl of Huntley. A pa¬ 
nic fpread itfelf through the Scottifli army. It fled m 
different ways, prefenting afeeneof the greateft havock 
and confufion. Few pcrilhed in the fight; but the 
chafe continuing in one direflion to Edinburgli, and in 
another to DaUceitb, with the utmoft fury, a prodigi-Thi 
otts (laughter was made. The lofs of the conquerors deft 
did not amount to 500 men $ but io,ooo foldiers pe-^‘^ 
rifhed on the fide of the vaDquilhcd. A multitude of 
prifoners were taken ; and among thefc the earl of 
Huntley, the lord high, chancellor. 

Amidll the confteraation of this dccifivc viflory, 
the duke of Somerfet had a full opportuoity of elTcc- 
tuatiiig the marriage and union prcjedled by Hen¬ 
ry Vi [ 1 . and on the fubjcfl of which fuch fond anxie¬ 
ty was entertained by the Engliih nation. But the ca¬ 
bals of his enemies threatening hia deftru^ion at home, 
he yielded to the necelfities of his private ambition, and 
marched back into England. lie took precautions,'I'hc 
however, to fecure an entry into Scotland, both by fea“^ ^ 
and land. A garrifon of zoo men was placed in 
ifle of St Columba in the Forth, and two fiiips of war 
were left as a guard to it. A garrifon was alio ftation- 
ed in the cafUe of Broughty, which was fituated in 
the mouth of the Tay. When he paifed through the 
Merfe and Teviotdale, the leading menof ibefe counties 
repaired to him ; and taking an oath of allegiance to 
King Edward, furrendertd their places of (Ircngth. 
Sonic of thefc he detnolilUed, and to others he added 
new fortifications. Hume caiUe was garrifoned with 
zoo men, and intrufted to Sir Edward. Dudley; and 
be pofttd $00 loldters, w ith zoo pioneers, iotKcuftle 
of Roxbuight under ihc command of Sir Ralph Bul- 
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. The only refource of the regent nosy Si^u the hope 
of afliftance from France. The young queen Wa* lodged 
iji the caiUe of Pumbartoo, under thy Care .qf the lords 
~r(kine and Livingftone; and aip^afl^or* were lent to 
' iitry II, pf .France, a^quaincipg him vr'Uh the di(aftcr 
^^ki?y, and ia)plonn|^his afiUUacc.. The, r<t|ent 
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fcotlant h«d ttiked pemtiffion fro^ tlit pfCteAor to tmt of bc«M moforced with 15,000 Scota, thought it more 8w 
peace, atid the carl of Warwick waa appointed to arait ’.1 - t j _ j 
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tor them at Berwick ; hut none avere ever fent on the 
part of Scotland* It was not long, therefore, before 
hodilitiea Were recommenced by the EngHib. Lord 
Gray led an army into Scotland, fortified the town of 
Haddington, took the caftlea of Yeftcr and Dalkeith, 
laid walle the Merfc, and the counties of Eaft and Mid- 
liOthlan. On the other hand, in June 1548, Mon lieur 
de Dti&, t French officer of great reputation, landed 
•t Leith wKli 6000 foldien, and a formidable train of 
iftillery. 

In the mean time the regent was in difgrace on ac- 
«ount of the difafter at Pinkey; and the queen-dowager 
being difp(»fed to fiiperfede bis authority, attempted to 
improve ibis eircumllance to her own advantage. As 
(he perceived that her power and intcreft could heft be 
fupp«>rtcd by France, fbc rcfolved to enter into the 
ftnCtcft alliance M'ith that kingdom. It had been pro- 
pofid that the dauphin of France fhould marry the 
queen of Scotland ; and this propofal now met with 
inatiy partizaiiB, the hofliliiies of the Englifti having 
loll a gnat number of friends to the caufe of that 
count.y. Jt was refolved to fend the queen immediate¬ 
ly to fi-ance, wliich would remove the caufe of the 
prefent contentions, ami her fuhfcquent marriage with 
the datiphiii would in the fultcll manner confitm the 
fiiencHhip bc'wixt the two nations. The French go- 
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vcrnmcTit aUt^ entered deeply into the feheme ; and in 
('ider to promote it made prefents of great value to 
many of the Scwttifh nobility. The regent himfclf was 
gained over by a penfion of iz,ooo livrcs, and the title 
of duke t'f Chaulherault. Monfieur de Villcgagnon, 
who commanded hmv galleys in the harbour of Leith, 
maUrnga feint as if he intended to proceed inllantly to 
r/ance, tacked about to the notth, and, failing round 
the iflcf^, received the queen at Dumbarton; whence he 
r(>nveyed her to trance, and delivered her to her 
Uncles the princes of Lorraine, in the month of July 
1548. 

Thefe tranfaflions did not put an end to the military 
operations. The fiege of Haddington had liecn un- 
derlakcTi as fonn as the French auxiliaries arrived, and 
was now condudled with vigour. To reinforce the 
garrifon, 1500 borfe advanced from Berwick j but an 
B Mng- ambufeade being laid fortfiem, they were intererpted, 
and almuO totally dellroytd. Another body of Eng- 
Ii(h troops, however, which amounted only to per- 
foils, was more fucccfisful. Eluding the vigiinucc of 
fbc Kcols and the French, they were able to enter 
Haddington, and to fupply ilie bciit'gcd witli nmn'.uni- 
(K'.n and pruvifions. 'I'iie Lord Seymour, high admiral 
r>f I'.ngland, made a defeent upon Fife w'itli 1200 
men, and firne pieces of artillery; but was driven back 
hia rtiiiK with great ilaughtcr by James Stuart, na¬ 
tural Ivrolher to the young queen, who oppofed him at 
the head of the militia of the county. A fecond dc- 
feent was made by him at Montrofr; but being equally 
unfaccefuful there, he was obliged to leave Scotland 
■Vs'ithont performing any important or memorable a* 
fhievement. 

Having collc^led an army of 17,000 men, and add¬ 
ing to it 3000 German Prnteftauts, the profe6lor put 
it under the dinaion of the rarl of Shrrwfbury. 
the approach of the Englilhj Deffi, Chough b« 
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prudent to retreat than to hazard a decifive battle* He 
luifed the fiegc of Haddington, and marched to Edin¬ 
burgh. The earl of Shrewibary did not follow him to j 
force an engagement. Jealoufies had arifen between the 
Scots and the French. The infolence and vanity 
the latter, encouraged by their fuperior ikill in military 
arts, had offended the quick and impatient fpiritof the 
former. The frctfulnefs of the Scots was augmented 
by the calamities infcparable from war ; and after the 
conveyance of the young queen to France, the efficaci¬ 
ous and peculiar advantage conferred upon that king¬ 
dom by this tranfa^ion was fully uiidcrftood, and ap¬ 
peared to them to be highly di^gracefu^and impolitic. 

In this (late of their humour, Defle found not at Edin¬ 
burgh the reception he expelled. The quartering of 
htsfbldiers produced difputes, wliich ended in an infur- 
rc^lion of the inhabitants. The French fired among 
(he citizens. Sevcrul perfotts of diilinctlon fell, and 
among thefe were the provoll of Edinburgh and his fon« 

The national difeoutents and inquietudes were driven, 
by this event, to the moft dangtTOus extremity; and 
Dcfle, who was a man of ability, thought of giving 
employment to his troops, and of flattering the people 
by the fplendour of fome martial exploit. 5 

The carl of Shrewfbury, after I’upplyhig Hadding- Uniw 
ton with troops, provifions, and military (lores, 
with his army into England. Its gairifon, in the cn-jV ^ 
joyment of fccurity, and unfufpreious of danger, might ^ 
be furprifed and overpowered. Marching in the night, 
Defle reached this important poll ; and deilroying a 
fort of obfervation, prepared to dorm the main gates, 
of the city, when the garrifon took the alarm. A 
French defertcr pointing a dooble cannon tothe thicked 
ranks of the adailants, the flu>t was incredibly de- 
ftruAivc, and threw them into confufion. In the 
height of their conflernationt a vigorous Tally was 
made by the befieged. DeiTe renewed the aflault in 
the morning, and was again difeomflted. He now 
turned his arms againd Broughty cafllc ; and, though 
unable to reduce it, he yet recovered the neighbouring c 
town of Dundee, which had fallen into the pofliiTion rtrol 
r.f the enemy. Hume cadle was retaken by (Iratagcm. 
Dcffc entered Jedburgh, and p4>t its garrifon to the^**”** 
fword. Encouraged by this fuccefs he ravaged the 
Engliih borders in different incurfions, and obtained fe* 
veral petty vi^orics. Leith, which from a fmall village 
had grown into a town, was fortifled by him ; and the 
ifland of Inchkclth, which is nearly oppofite to th&t 
harbour, being occupied by Eiiglifh troops, he under¬ 
took to expel them, and made them priloiicrs after a 
brifk encounter. 

His aftivity and valour could not, however, cotn- 
pofe the difeontents of the Scottifh nation j and the 
quccn-dowagcr having written to Henry IL to recal 
him, he was fticceeded in bis command by Monfieur de 
Thrrmes, who was accompanied into Scotland by Mon- 
luc bifhop of Valence, a perfon highly efleemed forhii 
addrefs and ability. This ecclefiafltc was dt-iigned to 
fupply the lofs of Caidina! Beaton, and to difeharge the 
office of lord high chancellor of Scotland. But the*, 
jealoufies of the nation increaflng, and the queen-dow- 
ger herfelf fufpcfling his ambition and turbulence, he 
"'atned not this dignity, andCuon returned to his own^ 
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De Themes broeji^ht with him from France a rein¬ 
forcement of tooo foot, aooo horfe, and loo men 
at arms. He creeled a fort at Aberlady» to diftrefs 
nf*thc*^ garrifon of Haddington, and to intercept iu fup- 
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coQtumelioua infults of the clergy; and hy hiseourage 
aad patience at the ftake gave a fan^^ion to the opinions 
he had embraced. 
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pltea of provifion. At C<ddingKam he deftroyed 
troop of Spaniarda in the Englilh p^. Fad^caiile 
was regained by fur]mfe. Diftradlionr in the Engliih 
court did not permit the protef^or to a^ vigorouily in 
the war. The earl of Warwick was diverted from 
marching an army into Scotland. An infeCVous dif- 
temper had broke out in the garrifon at Haddington $ 
and an apprehenlion prevailed, that it could not bold 
out for any length of time againll the Scots. The eail 
of Rutland, therefore, with a body of tmopi, entered 
the town i and after frtting ftre to it, conduced the 
garrifon and artillery to Berwick. The regent, in the 
poiTcilion of Haddington, was folicitous to recover the 
other placeii which were yet in the power of the Eng- 
liih. De Thermea laid uege to Brougbty caftle, and 
took it. He then befieged Lawder ( andtlte garnfon 
was about to furrender at diferettun, when the news ar¬ 


rived that a peace was concluded between Fnincci £ng- 
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land, and Scotland. 

By this treaty Henry II. obtained the reftitutton 
of Boulogne and its dependencies, which had been 
taken from him by the king of England, and fur 
which he paid 400,000 crowns. No oppofition was 
to be given to the marriage of the <]ueen of Scotland 
with the dauphin : the fortrefles of Lawder and Dou¬ 
glas were to be reilored to the Scots, and the EtigliOi 
were to deftrpy the caillcs of Roxburgh and Eyemouth* 
^ucen-After the ratification of theaetioles, the queen«dowager 
Rcr embarked with Leon Strozzt for France, attended by 
“ many of the nobility. Havin^^ arrived there, fhe coin- 
^ muuicatcd to the king her delign of aifuming the go- 
-vernment of Scotland# and he protnifed to aflill her to 
the utiiiuil of his puwef. But the jealoufy which pre¬ 
vailed between the Scots and French rendered the ac- 
complifhmcnt of this dcfign rcry difficult. To remove 
the regent by an adt of power might endanger the 
feheme altogether; but it might be pofliblc to perfuade 
him to refign his office voluntarily. For this purpofe 
intrigues wire immediately commenced; and indeed the 
regent himfclf contributed to promote their fehemes by 
his violent perfeention of the reformed. The peace w'as 
hardly proclaimed, when he provoked the public re- 
fcMtnient by an a£tioii of fanguiiiory infolence. Adam 
iTcr* Wallace, a man of fimpie manners, hut of great zeal 
fur the Reformation, was accufid of herefy, and brought 
to trial ill tlie church of the Black Frinrs at Edinburgh. 
In the prifcnce of the regent, the earU of Angus, 
Huntley, Glencaiim, and other perfons of diilinclion 
and rank, he was charged with preaching without any 
nnihority of law, with baptizing one of his own chil¬ 
dren, and with denying the dotlrine of purgatory ; 
and it was ftrcnuoufly obje£lcd to him, that he ac¬ 
counted prayers to the faints and the dead to be an ufe- 
Itl's fuperflition, that he had pronounced the mafslo be 
an idolatrous fervicc, and that he had affirmed that the 
bread and wine in the facranicnt of the altar, after the 
words of the coitfecratlun, do not change, their nature, 
but continue to be Ixead and wine. 'I'hefe ofi'mres 
were efteemed too terrible to admit of any pardon.*— 
The carl of Glencairn alone proteflrd againfi his pu- 
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Other ads of atrocity and violence Rained the adcr i- Other 
nillration of the regent. In hisowu palace* William 
Crichton, a man of family reputation, was aiTalfina- 
nated by the Lord Semple. No attempt was made 
pufiiih the murderer. His daughter was the concubiuedcc. 
of the archbtfhop of St Andrew’s, and her tears and en¬ 
treaties were more powerful thanjutticc. John Mclvil, 
a prrfun rcrpcdablc by his birth and his fortune, had 
wiitten to an EngUfh gcutleman, recommending to bis 
care a friend who at that time was a captive in Eng¬ 
land. This letter contained no improper informatimr 
in matters of date, and no futpicion of any crime againlt 
Mclvil could be inferred from it. Yet the regent brought 
him to trial upon a charge of liigh treafon ; and# for 
an ad of humanity and friendihip, he was condemned 
to lofe bis head. The eftate of MelvU, forfeited to his 
family, was given to David thcyoongeil fon of the re- 
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Amidft the plcafures and amufements of the French <^e:ii 
court, the queeti.dowager was net inattentive to the'b^*!^ 
feheme nfambition which flic had projrdtd. The earls 
of Huntley and Sutherland, Manfihal and Cuflllis, wiib” 
the Lord Maxwell, and other ptifous of eminence who 
had accompanied her to France, were gained over to her 
iiitereils. Robert Carnegie of Kimiaird, D-vid Punier 
bifhop of Rofs, and Gavin Hamilton commendator of 
Kilwinning, being aUo at this time in that kingdom, 
and having the gFcateii weight with the regent, were 
treated with a mofl pundihous nfped. Henry decla¬ 
red to them his eanieft wilh th*it the queen-dowager 
might attain the government of Scotland. In cafe the 
regent fliould confent to this meafure, he exprefled a 
firm intention that no detriment fhould happen to his 
conrequence and affairs ; and he dtfired them to inform 
him, that he had already confirmed his title of Jvle c/ 
Chatelberauhi had advanced his foil to be captain of the 
Scots gendarmes in France, and was ready to tender 
other marks of favour to his family and relations. Up¬ 
on this bufinefs, and with this roiffage, Mr Carnegie was 
derpntched to Scotland $ and a few days after, he was 
followed by the biflmp of Rofs. The blfliup being a 
man of eloquence and authority, obtained, though with 
great difficulty, a promife from the regent to rclign his 
high ofiice ; and for this fervicc he received# as a ivcom- 
peiife, an abbey in Poitou. 

The queen-dowager, full of hopes, now prepared to She tei 
return to Scotlaiul, and in her way thither made nfe oft<^ 
a fdfe condudl obtained from Edward VI. by the 
of France. 'Fhe Enghfh monarch, however, had not 
yet forgot the beautiful qtieen of Scotland ; and did 
not fail to urge his fuperiority of claim to her over the 
duiiphin. The queen-dowager did not ferioufly enttr 
upon the bufinefs ; only in general terms complained of 
the hoililities committed by the Enghfli ; and two days 
after this coiiverfation, flie proceeded towards Scotland* 
where Ihe was conducted by the carl of Bothwcl, Lord 
Hume# and fome other noblemen, to Edinburgh, amidft 
the acclamations of the people. She had not long been 
returned to the capital, when the bid condu^ of the 
regent afforded her an opportunity of exerting her in¬ 
fluence and addrefs to the advantage of her profed. 


pious fufferer bore with rcfigimtiop the.^^be regent having propofed a Judicial circuit Uirough 
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etlafui. the kingdom^ under pretence of reprefling crimes and 
-V—' diforders, molcfted the people by plunder and rapine. 
<$*4 Great fines were levied for offences pretended as well as 
real; and the Proteftanti in particular feemed to be the 
■ ofAc objeAs of his difplcafure and feverity. In his progrefs 
•nr. he was accompanied by the queen-dowager; and as (he 
afTcrCled to behave in a mantter direflly oppofitCi the 
Tnuit difagrecable comparifons were made between her 
and the regent. The bifhop of Rofs, to whom he had 
promifed to reiign his officei did not fail to put him in 
mind of his engagements ; but be had now altered his 
mind, and wiflicd ftill to continue in power. His refo- 
lution, howevcTi failed him on the firft intimation of a 
parliamentary inquiry into the eirors of hie adeniniffra- 
rcfigni tion. An a^ement with the queen-dowager then took 
office, place ; and it was ftipulated, that he fhould fucceed to 
kh is the throne upon the death of the queen without iffue ; 

that his fon fhould enjoy the command of the gen- 
queen- inquiry fhould be made into his expen- 

ffager. ^ royal treafures ; that no inquiry into his 

government fhould take place $ and that he ihould en¬ 
joy in the moft ample manner his duchy and his pen- 
lion. Thefe articles were ratified at an affembly of par¬ 
liament, and the queen-dowager was formally invefted 
with the regency. 

Mary of Lorraine, the new regent, though fhe had 
with great difficulty attained the fummit of her wifhes, 
feemed to be much Icfs verfant in the arts of govern- 
e renden ment than of intrigue. She was fcarcely fettled in her 
-ft'f un- ||(.w office when flic rendered brrfclf unpopular in two 
refpeAs; one was by her too great attachment toFrance, 
and the other by her perfccution of the reformed reli¬ 
gion. She was entirely guided by the councils of her 
brothers the duke of Guife and the cardinal of Lor¬ 
raine; and paid by far too mucli attention to M. d’Oy- 
felthe French nmbaffador, whom they recommended to 
her as an able and faithful mieifter. Several high of¬ 
fices svcrc iiUed with Frenchmen, which excited in the 
higheft degree the refentment of the Scottifh nobility; 
and the coroamnalty were inftaotly prejudiced againll 
her by the partiality (he ihowed to the Papifls. At 
flril, however, fhe eiiafted many falutary laws ; and 
while (be made a progrefs'hcrfclf through the fnuthern 
provinces of the kingdom to hold judiciary cotirts, 
fhe endeavoured to introduce order and law into the 
wcUem counties and ides; drft by the earl of Hunt- 
Icy, and afterwards by the earls of Argyll and Athol, 
517 to whom the granted commiflions for this purpofe with 
attempts cffecluil powers. In another improvement, which the 
\ vain to quccn-rcgctit attempted by the advice of her French 
a council, (he found hcrfelr oppofed by her own people. 
sKdaig propofed that the pufTeffiuns of every proprietor 

of land in the kingdom ihoold be valued and enrmd in¬ 
to regidars; and that a proportional payment (hould be 
made by each. The application of this fund was to 
maintain a regular and ftandtng body of foldiers. This 
guard or army, h was urged, being atall times in readi- 
nrfs to march againll an eoamy, would pfotedl effedfu- 
ally tlie frontiers ; and there woidd no longer be any 
Dccelhty for the nobles to be continually in motion on 


every rumour of hodility or incurfion from Engliih in- Scott 
vaders. No art, however, or argument, could rccom- 
mend thefe meafures. A perpetual tax and a danding 
army were conceived to be the genuine chsradcridics 
of defpotifro. All ranks of men coufidered themfelves 
infulted and abnfed; and 300 tenants of the crowa 
aflembling at ^inburgh, and giving way to their in¬ 
dignation, feot their remondrances to the queen-regent 
in fucb ftrong and oqirefitve language, as induced her 
to abandon the fcheme. Yet ftill the attempt which fhe 
had made left an impreflion on the minds of the people- 
They fufpcAed her to be a fecret enemy to their go¬ 
vernment and liberties ; and they were convinced that 
Henry II. was engaging her in refinements ami arti¬ 
fices, that he ' might reduce Scotland to be a province 
of France. 51: 

While an alarm about their civil rights was fpread-John t 
ing iifelf among the people, the Proteilaats were riGng'^|‘^'“'[' 
daily in their fpirit and in their hopei.^ John Knox 
whofe courage had been confirmed by misfortunes, and 
whofe talents had improved by exercife, was at this lime 
making a progrefs through Scotland. Thecharaderif- 
tic peculiarities of Popery were the favourite topics of 
his declamation and cenfure. He treated the mafs, in 
particular, with the mod fovereign contempt, reprefent- 
ing it as a remnant of idolatry. Many of the nobility 
and gentry afforded him countenance and protedion. 

They invited him to preach at their houfes, and they 
partook with him in the ordinances of religion after the 
reformed method. Religious focieties and affemblies 
were held publicly, in defiance of the PapilU ; and ce¬ 
lebrated preachers were courted with aifiduityand bribes 
to refidc and officiate in particular diftri^s and towrs. 

The clergy cited him to appear before them at Edin¬ 
burgh, in the church of the Blackfriars. On the ap¬ 
pointed day he prefented himfclf, with a numerous at¬ 
tendance of gentlemen, who were determined to exert 
themfelves in his behalf. The priefthood did not choofc 
to proceed in his profecution ; and Knox, cneonra- 
ged by this fymptom of their fear, look the refolution 
to explain and inculcate his doflrines repeatedly and 
openly in the capital city of Scotland. In 1556, the 
earl of Glencairti allured the-earl Marifchaltu hear the 
exhortdtions of this celebrated preacher; and they wcrc\^rrif* 
fo muchaffeflcd with his reafonings and rhetoric, thatofTinfi 
they rcquelted him to addrefs tlie queen-regent up- kttcr 
on the fubje^l of the reformation of religion. In com- 
pliance with this requeft, he wrote a letter in very 
agreeable terms ; and the earl of Glencairn delivered it 
with his ow^nhand, in the expectation that fome advan¬ 
tage might in this manner be obtained for the reformed. 

But the queen-regerrt was no lefs offended with the 
freedom ot the nobleman than the preacher; and,after 
pfrufmg the paper, (he gave it to James Beaton arch- 
bifiiup ofGlafgow, with an expreflion ofdifduin, ‘tHcre, 
my lord, is a pafquil.” 

Amidft thefe occupations, John Knox received an in-Goes 1 
vitation to take the charge of tiie Englifh congregation Ociu t 
at Geneva ; which he accepted. The clergy called up-?"^ 
orv him, in his ab£ence, to appear before them, condemn^ 

. 


(p) When he was frnt to France (fats Dr Stuart), with the confpimtor; againfi Cardinal Beaton, be w«s. 
confined lo the gilleyi; but bad obtained his liberty t(i the latter end uf the year 1549. 
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land, cd Him to death bi b heretic, sod ordered him to be 
burned in effigy. 

The injurioua treatment of John Knox did not in the 
ef^ haft obftruft the progrela of tlic Reformation. Defer- 
tions were made from Popery in every town and village ; 
and even, many members of the church, both feoular 
and regtflar, were forward to embrace the new princi- 
plct« and to atone for their paft miiUhes by the bitter- 
eft raillerica againft the corruption* and the folly of the 
Rdmifli ffiith. The prtefts were treated in all place* 
with ridicule and contempts The images, cruCidxes, 
and relics, which ferved to r^fe the decaying fervours 
of foperftition, were ftolen from the churches, and tram- 
plol under foot. The biffioptf implored the affiftance of 
the queen-regent. Citations were giv-<n to the preach¬ 
ers to appear in their defence. They obeyed; but 
with.fuch a formidable retinue, that it was with diffi¬ 
culty {he was permitted to apologize for her conduct. 
James Chalmers of Gaitgirth, preffing forward from the 
crowd, addreffied himfelf to her i ** We vow to God, 
that the devices of the prelates {htU not be carried into 
execution. We are oppreffed to maintain them in their 
idlenefs. They feCk to undo and murder our preachers 
and us; and we are determined to fubmit no longer to 
this wickednefs.'** The multitude, applauding his fpecch, 
put their hands to their daggers* 

A trufty meflfenger was despatched to Geneva, invit¬ 
ing John Knox to return to his own country. But in 
the infancy of their connexion, the Prutdlants being 
appvehenfive of one anotlicr, uncertain in thcircounfcls, 
or being deferted by perfuns upon whom they had re¬ 
lied, it appeared to them that they had adopted this 
tneiifurc without a due preparation ; and, by uppofite 
dofpitches, Knox was requefted to delay his journey for 
fome time. 

To this zealous reformer their unfteadinefs was a mat¬ 
ter of ferious affii^ion ; and in the anfwcr he tranfmit- 
ted to their letters, he rehuki-d them with fevcriiy : but 
amidft this corrediun, he entreated them not to faint 
under their purpofes, from apprehenfions of danger, 
which, he faid, was to fepsrate thcmfelves from the fa¬ 
vour of G<’d, hnd to provoke his vm ’cance. To par¬ 
ticular pirfuns he wrote other addreifcK ; and to all of 
them the greateft uttention was paid. In i 557, a for- 
22 m tl bond of agreement, whteb obtained the appellation 
flirt of tbrjirjl covenant, was entered into, and all the more 
i«iuc. cmincui perCons who favoured the Reformation were in¬ 
vited to fubferibe it. The cails of Argyll, Glencairn, 
and Morton, with the Lord Lorn, and John Erlkincof 
Dun, led the way, by giving it the fanf^ion of their 
names. All the fubferibers to this deed, renouncing 
the fupcrftitions and idolatry of the church of Rome, 
piomifed to spply continually their whole power and 
wr illh, and even to give up their lives, to forward and 
eft.»hli{h the word of God. They diftinguifhed the re¬ 
formed, by calling them the Cvnp^egatkn of Chrifis and 
by the opprobrKius title of the Congregation of Satan, 
2^ they peouliarived the favourt rs of Popery. 

Knox After the leaders of the R- formation had faihfcribed 
’■‘ly" the tirft covenant, they addieffed letters to John Knox, 
id iinOyj.gj^g in the ftrongeft terms his return to Scotland ; 
* and that their hopes of his affiftance might not be dif- 
appointid, iht y'fent an addrefs to John Calvin, the ce- 
Icbfatvd rel'-noer, h gging him to join his commands to 
their cutrcaiita. The archbifhop ui St Andrew’s, who 


perceived the tlfing ftorm, was in a difficult fitaation. Seotl 
A powerful combination threatened ruio to the church; 
and he had feparated himfelf from the politics of the 
qocen-regenc. The zeal of the Roman Catholics point- 

out ftroogmeafures to him; and his difpofitions 
were pacific. The clergy were offended with bis rc- 
miffhefs and negled of duty. The reformers detefted 
hts loofenefs of principles, and were fliocked with the 
diilblute depravity of his life and coDverfaticn. He re- 
folved to try the force of addrefs, and ^id not fuccecd. 

He then refolved to be fevere, and was ftill more unfuo- 
cefsfuL 

The earl of Argyll was the moft powerful of the The ai 
reformed leaders. To allure him from his party, P 

archbifhop of St Aadiew’s employed the agency of Sir 
l^vtd Hamilton. But the kindnefs he affe^ed, 
the qdvices he beftowed, were no compliment to the un-duce r] 
derftanding of this nobleman ; and his threats were re-eai\ ol 
garded with fcorn. The refurinert, inftesd of lofinggYU' 
their courage, felt a fentiment of exultation and tri¬ 
umph ; and the earl of Argyll happeuitig to die about 
this time, he not only maintained the new dodrines in 
his laft moments, but entreated his fon to feek for ho¬ 
nour in promoting tlie public prcacftiing of the gofpel’ 
of Jefu > Chrift, and in the utter ruin of fuperftiiion' 
and idolatry. 

It was determined by the arebbifhop and the prelate*, 
that tliis difappointment ihould be fucceeded by furious 5a 
perfeciitiun of the reformed. Walter Mill, a prieft, had Wike 
negle6ied to officiate at the altar; aud having been long ^ 
under the fufpicioii of herefy, was carried to St 
drew’s, committed to prifon, and accufed before 
archbiihup aud his fuffragans. He was in an exti*eme 
old age; aud he had ftruggled all fais life with poverty. 

He funk not,, however, under the hardnefs of bis fate. 

To the articles of his accufation he replied with ftgnal 
rccolle£lion and fortitude. The firmntfs of his mind, 
ill the emaciated ftate of his body, excited admiration. 

The infults of his enemies, and their contempt, ferved 
to difeover his fupcrioiity over them. When the cler¬ 
gy declared him a heretic, no temporal judge could he 
found to condemn him to the fire. He was refpited to 
another day ; and fo great fympathy prevailed for his 
misfortunes, that it was neceftary to allure one of the 
archbiftiop’s domeftics to fupply the place of the civil 
power, aud to pronounce the fcntcnce of condemnation. 
When brought 10 the ftakc, the refohition of this fuf- 
ferrr did not forfakc him. Hr praifed God, that he 
had hern called to fcul up the truth with his life; and 
he conjured the people, as they would elcape eternal 
death, not to be overcome by the errors and the arti¬ 
fices of monks and pnclU, abbots and biftiops. 5; 

The barbarity of this execution affeifird the reform- 
ers wMih inexprcffible horror. Subfeiiptions for 
tual defence were taken. The leaders of the Reforma-J”,.^^^ 
tiun, difpcifing their emiflarics- to every quarter, encou-rt..hb 
raged the vehemence of the multitude. The cove- * 
nant to eftablifh a new form of religion extended far 
and wide. The tharp point of the fwurd^ not the calm 
exertions of inquiry, was to decide the difputes of theo- 
logy. 

When the leaders of the Reformation were apprifed 
of the aident zeal of the people, and confiderVd the 
great number of fubferiptions which liad been cplle^-d 
in the ditfcrcut counties of the kingdom, they.^lTetphlpcl 
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otUnd. to d^libcrite concerning the ftepi to be purfued. It 
«s/—^ rciolved, «ccordiuglyi thnt « public »nd common 

fuppUciition of the whole body of the ProtcflnnU Hiould 
be prefented to ihc queen regent j which, after com- 
plniiting of the injuriev they had fuft'ered, ihould require 
her to beftow upon them her lupport aud aififtance, and 
litge her \u pr<x\'cd in the work of a reformation. To 
explain thetr full meaning, a fchedtile, containins par* 
tii'ular demand*, waa at the fame time to be prefeiited 
to her ferutiny. To Sir James Sandilands of Calder 
they committed the important charge of their manifefto 
and articles of reformation ; and in appointing hhn to 
this commiifiou, they confitlted the refpedt which was 
due both to the government and to thcmfclves. Hia 
charadcr was in the h'ghcft edimation. His fervices to 
his country were numerons 5 his integrity and honour 
were i'upeHor to all fiifpicion ; and his age and experU 
ence gave him authority and revertnre. 

The petition or fuppllcation of the Proteftanis waa 
expreffed in ftrong but refpeftful terms. They told 
tli" queen-regent, that though they had been provoked 
by great injuries, they had yet, during a long pcriMd, 
ahltairifd from aflcmbling thcmfclves, and from making 
'known to her their complaints. Banifliment, coufifea- 
tion of goods, and death in its molt cruel Oiapc, were 
evils with which the reformed had been affli£led ; and 
they were dill expoftd to thefe dreadful calamities. 
CoRipclled by their fufferings, they prefumed to aik a 
remedy againft the tyranny of the prelates and theeftatc 
ccvlcftailical. They had ufurped an unlimited domi¬ 
nation over the minds of men. Whatever they com¬ 
manded, though without any fan€tion from the word 
of God, mud be obeyed. Whatever they prohibited, 
though from their own authority only, it was neceffa- 
ry to avoid. All arguments and renionftranccs were 
equally fruitlcfs and vain. The Bre, the faggot, and 
the fword, were the weapons with 'which the church 
enforced and vindicated her mandates. By thefe, of 
late years, many of their brethren had fallen ; and up¬ 
on this account they were troubled and wounded in 
their confcicncea. For conceiving ihcmfclves to be a 
part of that power which God had eftabliihed in this 
kingdom, it was their duty to have defended them, or 
to have concurred with them in an open avowal of their 
common religion* They now take the opportunity to 
make this avowal. They bi-cak a filence which may 
be mirmterpreted into a jiifliticatiori of the cruelties of 
their enemies. And difdaitiing all farther diHimulattou 
in matters Which concern the glory of God, ihcirpre- 
fent happinefs, and their future falvation, they demand, 
that the original purity of the Chriilisn religion Hiali 
be reilored, and that the government (hall be fo im¬ 
proved, as to afford to them a fecurity in their per* 
ions, their opinions, and tbcir property. 

'With this petition or fupplication of the Proteftanta, 

Sir James Saodilands, prefented their fcbedule of dc- 
maudsi or the preliminary articles of the Reformation. 
They wei*c in the fpirit of their rupplication, and of the 
following tenor: 

I . It ihall be lawful to the reformed to peruTc the 
Scriptures In the vulgar tongtie $ and to employ alfo 
their native language in prayer publicly and in private. 

II. It (hall 1 ^ permitted to any perfon qualified by 
knowledge, to interpret and explain the difficult paf- 
Agea in the Scriptures* 
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III. The clefiton of minidcra (haH take place accord- 
ing to the rules of the primiiire church 1 and tbofe who 
cled (hall inquire diligently into the lives and dodlrine* 

■of the peribns whom they admit to the clerical office. 

IV. The holy facramentofbaptifm (hall be celebrat¬ 
ed in the vulgar tongue, that its infHtation aad nature 
snay be the more generally onderftood. 

V. The bedy facrament of the Lord's fupper (haU 
likewife be adminiftered in the vulgar tongue | and in 
this communion, as well as in the ceremonial of bap- 
tifm, a becoming rrfpedt (hall be |»aid to the plain in- 
ilitution of Chrift Jelus. 

VI. The wicked and licentious lives of the bifhopi 

and eftaie ecckfiafttcal (hoH be reformed } and if they 
difcharge not the duties of true and iaithftil paAors, 
they (hall be compelled to dcAft from their miniftry and 
ftuiClions, s 

The qiieen-regent now found it ueodTarT to Batter T^e 
the Protcllants. She aflured them by Sir James San.^*''** 
dilaods, their orator or commiffioner, that every thing 
they could legally .deitre ffiould be panted to 
and that, in the mean time, they might, without mo- 
leftation, employ the vulgar tongue in their prayers and 
religious exerctfes. But, upon the pretence that no 
encouragement might be given to tumults and riot, (he 
requefted that they would h<dd no public affcmblies in 
Edinburgh or Leith. The Congregation, fur iliis name 
was now afTiimed by the Proteftants, were tranfporttd 
with thefe tender proofs of her regard t and while they 
fought to advance ilil) hipber in her efteem by tho in- 
offenfive qnictnefs of their carriage, they were encou¬ 
raged in the undertaking they bad begun, and anxious 
to accomplifh the work of the Reformation. 

Nor to the clergy, who at this time were holding a 
provincial council at Edinburgh, did the Congregation 
fcruple to communicate the articles of the intended re¬ 
formation. The clergy received their demands witli a 
ftorm of rage, which died away in an innocent debility. ^ 
Upon recovering from their paffions, they offered to'i Vy 
fubmit the controverfy between them and the reformed to UH 
to a public difputation. The Congrrgation did not"’*'!', 
refufe tins mode of trial; and defircd, aa their only 
conditions, that the Scriptures might be conftdered as^***^ 
the ffandards of orthodoxy and tiuth, and that thofe 
of their brethren who were in exile and under pcrfccii- 
tion might be permitted to afliff them. Thefe leqin-iis, 
though reafonable in a high degree, were not complied 
with j and the church would allow no 1 iile of right but 
the canon law and its own councils* Terms o( recon¬ 
ciliation were then offered on the part of the cflatcec- 
clefiaftical. It held out to the Pruteffants the liberty 
of praying and adminifteriiig the facraments in iht vul¬ 
gar toncue, if they would pay reverence to the raafs, 
acknowledge purgatory, invoke the faints, mid admit 
of petitions for the dead. To conditions fo inelTcfkuttl 
and abfurd the Congregation did not deign to return 
any anfwer. ^ 

The meeting of the parliament approached. The 
parlies in contention were agitated with anxieties, ap- 
prehenfions, and hopes. An expectation of a firm and 
open adiffance from the queen-regent gave courage to 
the reformed; and, from the parliamentary influence of 
their friends in the greater and the lelTcr baronage, ihty 
expected the moft important fervices. They drew up 
with eag#fi^8 the articles which they wiflied to be 
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tlud. into t Uw i >o 4 it the and fenfe of their 

traiifa^ioni are to be gathered in the completeft man- 
3 t ncr from tbepapcra wnich were framed by themfeiveit 
ani proper to attend to tlicm with a punililioua cah&* 

o tjJe nc&. Their petitions were few and explicit. 

II .re* 1 . They could not» in coofequrnce of principles which 
they had embraced from a convid^ioo of their truthi par* 
ticipate in the Ri>mifh religion. It w;is therefore iheir 
defire, that all the afls of parliamcat» giving authority 
to the church to proceed ugaiiift them as heretics, Hiould 
be abrogated | or, leali, that their power (hould be 
fnfpeaded till the difputes which had arlfcu were deter* 
mined and brought to a concluiion. 

II. They did not mean that all men (liould be at li* 
_ bertyXo profeCs what religion they ple»fed, without 

the controul of authority. They confeuted that all traiif* 
greffors in matters of faith (hould be carried before the 
temporal judge. But it was their wifh that the clergy 
fhuuld have only the power to accuie; and tliey thought 
it conformable to juiiicc, that a copy of the criminal 
charge ihould be lodged with the party upon trial, and 
that a competeut time fliould be idtowed him to defend 
Liinfclf. 

III. They infifted, that every defence confident with 
law ihtHild be permitted to the party accofed $ and that 
ohjediiona to wiinedes, founded in truth and rcafon, 
Ciouhl operate to bis favour. 

IV. Tliey defirrd tliat the party accuCcd Hiould have 
pennilTtou to ioterput and explain his own opinions; 
and that his declaratrun fhould carry a grtater cvidiuce 
than the depofition of any wituefs: as nuperfun ought 
to be puniihed for religion, who is not obdiiiate in a 
wicked or damnable tenet. 

V. In fine, they urged, that no Protedant Oiould he 
condemned for herefy, withirut being couvidied, hy the 
word of Cod, of the want of that faith which is necef* 
fary to falsation. 

The Congregation prefented tlicfe ai tides to the 
queen-regent, expelling that Hie W'ould not only pro* 
pofe than to the three edatee alTcmblcd in parliament, 
but employ all her influence to recommend them. 
But finding thrmfclvts difappointrd, they began to fu- 
fped her firiceriiy ; and iliey were fenfihle that their pc* 
titions, though they fliould he carried in parllHiiivnt, 
could not pnfs into a law without her confent. They 
therefore abdainedfrom prefcniing them; butuslheir 
Cumplaiul!) and defiresweir fully known in parliament, 
they ordered a folemn deeUracion to V>e read there in 
•\% their behnlf, and demanded that it fhouid be inferted in 
rfl a* the records of the nation, lu this declaration, after ex- 
1 htT prefling thdr regret for having been d.fappointcd in 
tlicir fthetire of reformation, they protefted, that no 
blame fhould'he imputed to tfiem for continuing in their 
religion, which they believed to be founded in the woid 
of God f that no danger of life, and no polttical pains, 
Aiould be incurred by them, for difrcgardicg Itatutcs 
which fiipport idolatry, and for violating rites which 
are of human invention ; and that, if irfu*‘reAions and 
ttimuUe fliould diflurb the realm, from tlie divcrfity of re* 
ligrous opinions, and if abufes fliould te rorre^ied by 
vioU-ncc,aU the guilt, difurder,and incottveniente thence 
*arifing,inflead of being applied to them, (hoidd be aferi* 
bed to thofe folely who had refuftd a timely redrefs 
wrongs, and who had dcfptfcd petitions prefented with 
ibehumility of faithful fubjyds, and fur t^c ]^urpo£fs of 
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eftabllfhing the commtndmefits of God, and amoftjuft 
and falutary reformation. 

The three eflates received this formidable proteft 
with attention and refpedl; but tbe iotention of infert* 
ing it in tbe national records was abandoned by the 
Congregation, upon a formal promife from the queea* 
regent, that aU the matters to controverfy (hould fpetd- 
ily be brought by her to a fortunate ifliie. 

While the Proteflantswere thus making tberooft vh 
gorous exertions in behalf of their fpiritual liberties, the 
queen-regent, in order to cftablifli berfelf the more ef- 
ie^uallf, ufed every effort to promote tbe marriage of 
her dauglitcr with the dauphin of France. In 1557, 
cf>mnii(noneTs were ap)>ointcd to negotiate this mar* 
liage ; but while theCe negotiations were going on, the Si 
court of France afled in the moft perfidious manner. 

At the age of 15, after folemnly ratifying *Tidepcn-'™^“ 
dency of Scotland, and the fuccrflion of tbe erown in{.>anc 
the houfe of Hamilton, Queen Mary was influenced by 
the king and her uncles the princes of l.orraine to fign 
privately three extraordinary deeds or inilrumcnts. By 
the firft (he conveyed tbe kjogdom of Scotland to the 
king of France and his heirs, in the default of children 
of her own body. By the fecund flic afligned him, if 
(lie (hould die without children, thcpolTcffion of Scot* 
land, till he (hould receive a million of pieces of gold, 
or be anf^ly recompenftd for the fuais expended by 
him in the education of the qncen of Scotland in 
France. By tbe third (lie confirmed both thifc giants 
in an exprefs declaration, that they contained the pure 
and genuine fcnliments of her mind; and that any pa¬ 
pers which might be obtained, either before or after 
her marriage, by means of the Scottifli parlianunt, 5 
(hould b( invalid, and of no force nor efficacy. On the M-'rr 
24th of April, tlie nuptials were celebrated ; and 
dauphin, Fiancis, was allowed to aflumc the titicof 
of Scotland. The French court deniundcd for him thej^,*. ,i, 
crown and other cnflgns of royally btlongtng to Scot-phm 1 
laud; hut the conimilTioucrs iiad no power to comply Fruui 
with their requefl. It was then defired, that when 
they letnrnvd home, they (hould ufc all their influence 
to procure the crown-matrimonial of Scotland for the 
dauphin. This alto was refufed ; the court of France 
was difgufled ; and four of the cocr.n>iffi>>ncrs di<*d, it 
was fuppofed of poifon, given them by the princes of 
Borraine. This fuhjtdl, however, was prefled, on the 
return of the furviving cdmmiflDoiurs, by ilie king of 
France himfclf, the queen of Scotliind, and the qiiccn- 
regent. The ProteUants alfo joined iheir interrfl, ho¬ 
ping by that mianii to gain over the queen and queen- < 
regent to their party ; lo tliat an afl of parliament 
at length palTcd, by which the crown-rnatrimouial 
given to the dauphin during the time of his uiarriagc^J,jj^* 
with Queen Mary ; but without any prejudice to theli-undJi 
berties of the kingdom, to the heirs of her body, or totdn r 
the order of fucctflion. With fo many reflraints, ittiuns. 
IB difficult' to fee the advantages which could accrue 
from this gift fo earneflly fought after;, and it is very 
probable, that the ufnrpatious of France in comfcqttcnee 
of it, would have been produAivc of many diflurbances ; 
but thefe were prevented by tbe death of Francis in 
December 1560. 

But btfore tins event took place, Scotland was, hy 
the intrigues of France, involved in confufion on ano¬ 
ther account*. After tbe death of Mary queen of Eng- 
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lan^ aod daughter to V11I« piincea of -without arm*, untreated Mr >Erlkioe'Of’iDun»^'«lw«i 

Guile. soiGiVed oo the c|^m of.^iary queen of iScoU to they had (eot before aa'% deputy» to-Abp their^ftfaroh | 


firatl 


the .crowo of England^, in joefe^uce to that of Eliza- 
)ucea whom they lool^d, mob m Ulegitindtt. This 


ou 
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claim was fupported by tiie king of .Fraace* who pie- 
yiikd with th^ que^ <xf to aflame the 

thd, title; of queen of Eogland, and. to ftamp money under 
that chara£^^. ^ The aoM .of England were quartered 
with tbofe of .Erufce and Scotland : and employed as 
37 oroamenta^ fpr the plate-and luroiture of Mary land 
h lays the dauphin. Thua wai laid the foundation of an ir- 
uufida- rcGoheileablc quarrel between Elizabeth nod Mary; 

and to tbi»t in fome meafure* are we to aferibe the in- 
i^liza- veteracy with wdiich the former perfecuted the unhap¬ 
py quecu of Scotfandf at every time ftie had it in her 
power. 

But while they imprudently excited a quarrel with 
England* they yet more imprudently quarrelled alfo 
with the m^orityof the people of Scotland. As Eli¬ 
zabeth prof^ed the Protcltant religion* it was eaiily 
fjrcfeea* that the Con^rfgation, or body of the reform- 
.ed in Scotland, would never confent to againil her 
in favour of a Popiih power; and as they could not 
be gained* it was rcfolved to deltroy them at once* 
icL^r by putting to death all their leaders. The queen-re- 
hi- rril- 6*'^® intimation of her deiign to re-eftablilh Pope- 
tii par-by proclaiming a folemn obCervance of Eafter* re- 
I Scot- cciving the facrament according to the Romiihcomrou- 
• nipii, herfelf* and commanding all her hoiifthold to re¬ 
ceive.it in the fame manner. She next expreffed her- 
fcli'in a contemptuous manner againil the reformed* af¬ 
firmed that they had iufulted the royal dignity* and dc- 
clnrecl her intention of reiloring it to its ancient hiftre. 
The preachers of the Congregation were next cited to 
appear at Stirling* to anfwcr the charges which might 
be brought againlt them. Alexander earl of Glen- 
ciirn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudon* w'crc depu¬ 
ted to admonifli her not to perfccutc the preachers* tin- 
Ids they had been obnoxious by circulating erroneous 
dodi incs* or diilurhing the peace of government. The 
queen-regent in a pafTioo tuUl them, that the preachers 
(hould all be banifhed Scntlaud* though their doflrines 
were as found as thofe of 8t PauL The deputies ur¬ 
ged her former kind beiiaviour and promifes ; but the 
queen-regent aufwcred* that ** the promifes of princes 
ought not to be t-xa£lcd with rigour* and that they 
were binding only when fubfervient to their convenien- 
cy and plcafure.” To this they replied, that iii fucha 
cafe they could not look upon her as their fbvereign* and 
mud renounce their allegiance as fubje^ls. 

.lecJ- Soon after this tranfudiiun* the queen-regent rccei- 
Vrottll-the news that the Reformation was cftablilhed in 
Perth. Lord Rutliven -the provoft of the city was 
fummooed to anfwer for this innovation } but his reply 
was, that he bad oo doreiiiion over the minds and con- 
rdences of meu. . The provoit of Dundee* being or¬ 
dered to apprehend aa eminent preacher* named PatJ 
Mttf^en, lent him intt;WgeQicc of the order* that he 
might provide for hia fzfely# ' The proclamation for 
obferviug. Ealler was every wbere dofpifed and neglect¬ 
ed* jand people cxciaimcd againH the nia& as an idoL 
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afluring him that aliproccc^gs agiinlt^ machera 
ihouid be flopped, loeonfequcaee of'tbis*«tM multi¬ 
tude difmifled | yet, when the day' came oa which the 
preoebera fliould have appeared* the queen-re|^em> with 
uuparalleled fcdly as well atf treaeltery^ «aufed (hem to 
be declared treitora* and procliimed it enmitml to a#cnrd 
them any fubflftence. - - > 

Mr Ei^oe* exafpertted by^tbia flumieful eondud* 
baflened to the Congvegatioo, ap^ogized for his con* 
du^* and urged them to proceed to the^iaft extremi¬ 
ties. At this critical period alfo John Knoz returned John 
from Geneva* and joined the Congregation at Perth. 

The great provocations srhieb the Proteftants h'>d ’ 

ready received* joined to the impetuous pafficitis of the 
multitude* were now produdive of the greateft difor- 
ders. Images were deftroyed, monafteiies pdlieddowh* 
and their wealth cither feized by- the mob or given to 
the poor. The example of Perth was followed by 
Cupar in Fife s and flmilar infumdioas being appre¬ 
hended in other places, the queen-regent determined to 
puniih the inhabitants pf Perth in the moll exemplary 
manner. With this view Ihe ooUefted an army : but 
being oppofed with a formidable power by the Protc- 
llants* Ihe thought proper to coneludc an agreement. j 
The Proteftants* however, dreaded her inlinccrity ; and Sccoi 
therefore entered into a new covenant to ftand by and 
defend one another. Their fears were not vain. The^j.^^ 
quccn-regent violated the treaty almofl as foon as made, 


and began to treat the Proteftants with feverity. The gent 
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carl of Argyll, and the prior of St Andrew’s, who 
about this time began to take the title of Lord James 
Stunrtf now openly beaded the Proteftant party, and 
prepared to colledl their whole ftreugth. The queen- 
regent uppofed them with what forces (he had* and 
which indeed chiefly confifted tA her French auxiliaries; 
but* being again afriiid of coming to an engagement* 

(he confented to a truce until commiflloners (hould be 
fent to treat with the lords of an efle£lual peace. No 
commiiTioners* however, were fent on her part $ and 
the nobles* provoked at fuch complicated aud unceaf- 
ing treachery* refolved to pu(h matters to the utmoft ^ 
extremity. The firft explmt of the reformed was the Pcrtl 
taking of the town of Perth* where the queen-regent by ti 
had placed a French garrifoa. The multitude* elated 
with this achievement* deflroyed the palace and abbey 
of Scone* in fpite of all the endeavoursof their leaders* 
even of John Knox faimfelf* to favc them. The queen- 
TCgent* apprehcnfive that the Congregation would com¬ 
mit farther ravages to the fouthward* refolved to throw 
a garrifon into Stirling; but the earl of Argyll and 
Lord James Stuart were too quick for her* and arri¬ 
ved there the very day after the demolition of the ab¬ 
bey and palace of Scone. The people* incapable of 
Tcflraint, and provoked beyond mcafure by the perfldi- 
ous behaviour of the Cathcdic party, demoHihed all 
the monafteries in the neighbou^ood* together with 
the fine abbey of Cambufleenneth, ikbated on the north j 
bank of the Forth. From Stiriing they went to Lin- llic 
lithgow, wbere they committed their ufual ravagea; 

.._L- t. .^1_-J_J .... _L fTi» _ _ - »tO E 


New citations, in the mean time, had been given to ter whi(^, they advanced to Edinburgh. The queen- 


le for- the preachers to appear at Stirling. They obeyed tli>^i^|^gent* alarmed at their approach* fledto Dunbar; and Prui 


iab!c by fummonp; but attended by fuch mubitudea^ that tsbe *'lhe Piotcftanta took irp their reSdence in'Edintdirgli. been 
ic num- queeaTiqgeDt, dreading thiUf powci^ though *bcy Were « Having'’ thus got piofleffioo of ibe capital, the Cou- 
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nd. grtgklton «{Afmed to themic)^ the ruling power of 
the kingdom* eppoistcd preicben in all the ehorchesi 
lad fcnsed the mint* who all the hiftmments of com¬ 
ing. 'fhe qoeen-regent* unable to difpute the matter 
in the field, pnhKfbed a manifefio, in which flie fet 
forth their feditioua behaviour* commending them to 
leave E^nborgh witbin fin boure^ and enjoining her 
j fithJedU to avoid their fbciety under the pain of trea- 
lof^ fon. Ifhe Congregation having already lod fomewhat 
o^-of their popularity by their violent proceedings* were 
>nd now incapable of coping with government. As they 
batl not dSahlifiied themfelves in any regular body* or 
'* provided a fund for their fupport* they felt their 
ffrength decay, and multhndet of them returned to 
lllViM'rdbitationi; Thofc who remained found them¬ 
felves obliged to vindicate their condu6t; and, in an 
addrefi to the regent, to difclaim all treafonalde inten¬ 
tions. Kegotiatioos again took place, which ended as 
ufua^l the queen-regent, who had taken this opportu- 
^ Dity of collcAmg her forces, marched againft the Con- 
ty gregation on the *3d of July 1359. The Protcllants 
led. now found themfehes incapable of making head againd 
their enemies; and therefore entered into a negotiation, 
by which all fiilFerences were for the prefent accommo¬ 
dated. The terms of this treaty were, that the town 


ces. He returned a cool and deliberate auTwer, apo!o« SqptUn 
gtting for the ProtelUnts, and Wodicatiiig them from 
the charge of rebellion ; but at the iane time intima¬ 
ting his rail refolution of continuing to head the reform¬ 
ed as he bad already done. 

The tetters of Francis end Mary were foon foHowedfren^ > 
by looo French foldiers* with money and military**^'*"®* 
ftores f and the commander was immediatdy defpatched ^ 
again to France, to folicit the affiftance of as 
more foldiers* with four ihips of war* and 100 men- 
at-arms. But before he could fet out, 1.8 Brofle, ano¬ 
ther French commander, arrived with tooo infantry s 
and that the Congregation might be defeated not only 
by arms btit in difpiitation, the fame fiiip brought three 
doctors of the Sorbunne, to fhow the pernicious ten¬ 
dency of the new doctrines. Thus matters were pufli- 
cd on beyond all hopes of reconciliation. The nation 
was univerfally alarmed on account of the introduction 
of French troops, to which they faw no end. TliC 
queen-regent attempted to quiet the minds of the pub¬ 
lic by a proclamation ; but their fears increafed the 
more. TheCon<*rcgation afiembled at Stirling, where 
they were joined by the carl of Arrau, and foon after 
by his father the dnkc of Chatelherault. They next 
. deliberated on the meafures to be followed with the 


of Edinburgh (hould be open to the queen-dowager 
and her attendants; that the palace of Holyroodhoufe 
and the mint (hould be delivered up to her ; that tlic 
ProtefiitTtts (hould be fnhje£l to the laws, and abfiain 
from molefling the Roman Catholiciiin the exercife of 
their religion. On the queen’s part, it was agreed, that 
the Protefiants (hould have the free exercife of their 
religion, and that no foreign troops (hould enter the 
city of Edinburgh. 

Notwithfianding this treaty, however, the reformed 
had no confidence in the queen’s fincerity. Having 
heard of the death of Henry TI. of France, and the 
acceffion of Francis II. and Mary to that kingdom, 

I they feem to have apprehended more danger than ever. 

CO- 'f'hey now entered into a third covenant; in which they 
engaged themfelves to refufe attendance to the queen- 
dowager* in cafe of any meflsge or letter; and that im¬ 
mediately on the receipt of any notice from her to any of 
their number, it (hould be communicated without re- 
frrve, and be made a common fubjeA of ferutiny and 
^ delibera^on. It was not long before they had occafion 
eitj for all their conftancy and Arength. The queen-regent 
I by related of.the favourable terms (he had granted the 
een- reformed ; and being denied the favour vmich (he re- 
qucAed of faying mafs in the high-church of Edinburgh, 
(ne ordered fhecn to be everywhere diAurbed in the ex¬ 
ercife of their religion. 

In this imprudent meafurc, the queen-regent was 
confirmed by letters which now came from Francis and 
lie Mary, promifing a powerful army to fupport her inte- 
reAs. The envoy who brought thefe defpatches alfo 
carried letters to the lord James Stuart, now the prin¬ 
cipal leader of the Proteftants. andnatural brother to the 
queen. The letten were filled with reproaches and me¬ 
naces, mixed with entreaties; and along with them the 
• envoy delivered a verbal melTage, that the king his ma- 
Aer was refolved rather to expend all the treafures of 
France than not to be revenged on the rebellious DobteM^ 
w'bo had difturbed the peace of Scotland. The lora 
Tames Stbart was not to be frightened by thefe mena- 
Voi. XVII. Part I. 


queen-regent: and therefult of their confultations was, 
that an expoAulatory letter Ahnild be addrc/Ted to her. 

This was accordingly done ; but as the queen behaved 
with her iifual duplicity, the nobles called the people 
to arms. . Mutual manifeAos were now publiAied ; andl 
both parties prepared to decide the conteft by the 
fword. The Congregation having feiird Broughly 
caAlc, marched from thence to Edinburgh. The-p|,/jfJ 
queen-regent retired to Lcith, which Aie had fortified fend th 
and filled with French troops. Thither the nobles fent Jail md 
their laft mcfTagc to her, charging her with a dcf!gn*®*hc 
to overthrow the civil liberties of the kingdom, 
rrqueAed her to command her Frenchmen and mercc-*^*^®^^‘ 
naries to depart from Leith, and to make that place 
open and patent, nut only to the inhabitants w'ho had 
been dirpoffcAcd of their boufes, but to all the inhabi¬ 
tants of Scotland. They declared, that her denial of 
this requeA Aiould be confidered by them as a proof of 
her intention to reduce the kingdom to (lavery ; in 
w'hich cafe, they were determined to employ their ut- 
moA power to preferve its independency. Two daysRpaciyi 
after this mefiage, the queen-regent fent to them the unfavo 
Lord Lyon, whom Aic enjoined to tell them, that AicJibk •» 
confidered their demand not only as prefumptuous, but^^"* 
as an encroachment on the royal authority ; tiiat it 
was an indignity to her to be dilated to by fubjefls ; 
that Frenchmen were not to be treated as foreigners, 
being entitled to the fame privileges with Scotfmen; 
and that (lie would neither diA>and her troops, nor 


command the town of Leith to be made open and pa¬ 
tent, The Lord Lyon then, in the name of the queen- 
regent, Commanded the lords of the Congregation to 
depart from Edinburgh, and dirperfe themfelves, under 
the pain of high treafon. The ProteAauts, hritated 
by this anfwer, after ferae debberatton degraded the 
queen-regent; and to this purpofe the nbbUity, hitrons, 
and burgefies, all agreed in fubfcrlbing mu edid, which 
was fent to the principal cities in SebUxud, wnd publiAi- 
ed in them. 
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The next Arp taken hy the Congregation was to 
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fiMiaoftL^Ul^tU;('urrenderi>iU|ne«t|Qg defiance 
in||ead of fubmifliqnf ,it r^cMvpd iq tuw.a 

by-fcalade. Fgr th(f' fepripc .)^d 4 ffck.,w^re.,ff;aiqcd iq 
tbe.cngrch of $t Giles’fi ^ ajbuflae6 wbTcht io^eirvpt- 
ing tlie preachers m the exeitti(e of pub!i<|tvoruup» made 
them proguofUcatc misfortuqe ,iaa mirparnage to,the 
Congregatipo. lu the di&lcafure. of the preMert» the 
commoa people fpuod a iqurce of. complaint .; and the 
ciiMlTarick of. the. quecp-dowagcr with Indefati¬ 
gable ipduil^ to divide her adverfaries, and to fpread 
^agria and dinatiafadtiooamoHg theihpdiTcQQteiUy ani- 
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roomyf and terror^ came to prevail to a great degree* 
The duke of CKatelherault difcouraged many by hia 
eeample* Defeflion from the Proteftants added ftrength 
to the queen- 4 owager. Tbe moft fecret deliberations 
of the confederated lords were revealed to her* Tbe 
foldiery were clamorous for pay; and it was very diffi¬ 
cult to pniciire money to fatisfy their claims* At¬ 
tempts to foot!) and appeafe thon» difeovering their 
confequence, engendered mutinies. They put to death 
a domedic of the earl of Argyll, who endeavoured to 
compufe them to order: they infulted feveral perfona 
of rank who difeovered a fulicitude to pacify them; and 
they even ventured to declare, that, for a proper re¬ 
ward, tl^y were ready to fupprels the Reformation, and 
to re«eftabli{h the mafs* 

It was abfoluicly neceflary to give fatisfaftion to 
diftrefsthe Protcilant foldiers. Tbe lords and gentlemen of 
the Congregation colletflcd a confidcmblc fum among 
but it was not equal to tbe prefent exigency. 
The avarice of many taught them to withhold what 
they could afford, and the poverty of others did not 
permit them to iedulgc their generofity* It was re- 
folvcd, that each noblema^ (hould furrender bis filver 
plate to be ilruck into money* By the addrefs» how¬ 
ever, of the quten*dowager, the cdficers of the mint 
were bribed to conceal, or to convey to a diftance, the 
damps and indruments of coinage* A gloomy defpair 
gave difquict to the Congregation, and threatened their 
ruin. C^ieen Elizabeth, with whofe mioifters the con¬ 
federated lords maiutained a correfpondence at this 
time, had frequently promifed them hcraffidaRce; but 
they could not now wait the event of a deputation to 
the court of England. In an extrenrity fo preffing, 
they therefore applied fur a fum of money to Sir 
Ralph Sadler and Sir James Croft, the governors of 
Berwick ; and Cockburn of Ormifton, who was in¬ 
truded witii this commilUoD, obtained from them an aid 
of 4000 crowns. Traitors, however, in the councils 
of the Congregation, having informed the queen-dow- 
bjr ager of bis errand and expedition, the earl of Bothwel, 
queen- order, intercepted him tq>on liis return, dif- 

comlited his retinue, and made a prize of the Englilh 
fiibOdy. 

To roufe the fpirit of the party, an attack was pro- 
jcflcd upon Xicitn, aad fome pieces of artillery were 
planted againd it. But before any charge could be 
made, the PrcDch.,-f9ldier0 f^ie 4 , out to give Jbattle^to 
the troops of ihcCopgregaUpu, ^ffinea thafnfcUcsof 
their cannon, and drove .mm ^ck to Edinburgh. A 
report that the vidora had entered thi^ city with the 
fugitives, filled it with difordey and dHmay* earl 
bis JlighUnders 

honour of the day, and haraOed ! tbe Etench iq tb«ir 
petty conflift, ch^C![l.thc,^u^i»- 
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dpwager, ferve^ to augaoient the derpondenee of tbe 

! Vtun of their prowefs^ the Trehcb made 9, new'laliy 
from Leith, with a view to intercept a fuppllf of 
vifiona'and dores for the Congregation. The earl of 
Arran and the lord.James Stuart'advanced to attack 
them, and obliged them to retire. !But purfuingthem 
with too much beat, a freffi b(^y of riench troops ^ 
iqade its appearanpe* It waa, priident to retreat,, but The 
di^ult. An obftinate refiliance w^s made- . .It ,Whsteftai 
the objeft of the French to ciit offi tfc foldiery of theJK*** 
Congregation from Edinburgh, and by thefe mepns 
divide the (Irrngth of that llation. The earl of Ar¬ 
ran and the lord James Stuart had occaHon for all thdr 
addrefs and courage. Though they were ablc,’*W!w- 
ever, to cfTedt their efcape, their lofs was confiderable, 
and the vtdiory was mapifeftly on tbe fide of their ad- 
verfaries. j 

About this time William Maitland of Lethington, Mait 
fecretary to the queen-dowager, withdrew fecretjy from^*'® 
Leith, and joined htmfclf to the confederated nobles. 

He had been difgufied with the jealoufics of the French 
counfellurs, and was czpofed to danger from having the i 
embraced the dodrincs of the reformed. Hia reception (Isut; 
was cordial, and correCponded to the opinion enter¬ 
tained of his wifdom and experience. He was Ikilled 
bufincfs, adorned with literature, and accufiomed 


in 


to reflexion. But aa yet it was not known, that his 
want of integrity was in proportion to tbe greatnefs of 
his talents* 

The acceffion of this ftatefman to their party could 
not confole the lords of tbe Congr^ation for the nn- 
promifing afpe& of their affairs* The two difeomfi- 
tures they had received funk deeply into the minds of 
their followers. Thofe who affe^ied prudence, retired 
privately from a caufe which tltey accounted to be de- 
fperate $ and tbe timorous fled with precipitation. The 
wailings and diftrud of the brethren were melancholy 
and infcdlious ; and by exciting the ridicule and fconi 
of the partifans of the queen-dowager, were augment¬ 
ed the more* A diilrefs not to be comforted feein- ^ 
ed to have invaded the Protefianti; and the afibciatedThc) 
nobles confented to abandon the capital. A little after 
midnight, they retired from Edinborgh ; and fo great 
was the panic which prevailed, that they marched to 
Stirling without any flop or intermiffion. ^ 

John Knox, who had accompanied the Congregation jnhn 
to Stirling, anxious to recover their unanimity andmcoi 
courage, addreffed them from tbe pulpit* He repr^- them 
fented thehr misfortunes as tbe confcquenccs of tncif 
fins ; and entreating them to remember the goodnefa 
of their caufe, affured them in the end of joy, honour, 
and victory. HU popular eloquence correfponding to 
all th«.ir warmed wifhes, diffufed fatisfaAion and cheer- 
fulnefs. They pafied from defpair to hope. A coun¬ 
cil was held, in which the confederated nobles deter¬ 
mined to folicit, by q formal emlMfly, the aid ofQWen. 
Elizabeth. Maitland of L^hin^on, and RubcrtlS^cL 
vil, were chofen to nego^ate .ynpottant tr^nfac- 
tiooj and they receivedthefulleft infirq^iepa concern¬ 
ing the date and difficulties of the Cpngrcg^ion, tbie 
tyrannical defigns of the queen-dowager^ anerthe danger 
tvhich threatened England froni the union of Scotland 
With France. , > j ,. 

The qdeca of Ehguod hiving matu^r cbpli^c^d 
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the Cafe, l5etcWriihc3 to" ntfift the icfornA'ert'; Whoflp 
leidcrs now difperfed tbemrjfWen, and went'tb diffiireiit 
parts of the kingdom', in ordet* to employ‘their aifti'^ty 
there for the common caufe. The queyh^dowager^ 
K'lhe imagining that the lo^i were ffedy ^ conceived grc^i 
un. hopes of being ab|e to crufh the reformed at once. Her 
fanguine ho^s, howevcri were fooh checked, )on're> 
ceivii^ certain thtelligcncc thaf^Quecn Elizabeth was 
refolded to give them iffiftahcc. ’^hc new took the 
Dcfl me^afurcs pdiDible, as circumftances ftdnd ; and de¬ 
termined to crufh her enemies'before.tbey coiitd receive 
rench any aiflidance from Englahdl Her French troops took 
> the road to Stirling, and walled in their march all the 
which belonged to the favourers of the Refer- 
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mation. After renewing their depredations at Stir- 
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ling, they pafled the bridge'there ; and proceeding 
along the dde of the river, exercifed their cruelties and 
oppredipns in a didridl which bad dtHinguilhed itfelf 
by an ardent zeal againft Popery, While the terror 
of their arms was thus diffiiiing itfelf, they refolved to 
feize the town and caltle of St Andrew's, which they 
coiifidered as an important military ftation, and as a 
convenient place of reception for the auxiliari>A they 
expedted from France* 

But the lord James Stuart employed himfelf to in¬ 
terrupt their progrefs and retard their attempts; and 
\va8 his objeA at the fame time, to keep the force of 
the Congregation entire, to hazard no adtion of import- 
. ance, and to wait the approach of the Englilh army. 
A fmall advantage was obtained by the French at Pet- 
ticur $ and they polTeflcd th^mfelves of Kinghorn. The 
lord James Stuart, with 5oohorrc and too foot, enter¬ 
ed Dyfart. With this inconGderable ftrength he pro- 
pofed to adl againft ao army of 4000 men. His ad¬ 
mirable /kill in military affairs, and his heroic courage, 
were eminently difplayed. During 30 days he prevent¬ 
ed the march of the French to St Andrew's, intercept¬ 
ing tlicir provilions, harafGng them with fkirmilhes, 
and intimidating them by the addrefs and the boldnefs 
of hia ftratagems. 

Monfieur d'Oyfeh enraged and afliamed to be dif- 
roncerted and oppofed by a body of men fo difpropor- 
tioned to his army, exerted himfelf with vigour. The 
lord James Stuart was obliged to retire. Dyfart and 
Wemyfs were given to the French troops to he pilla¬ 
ged ; and when d'Oyfcl was in full march to St An- 
^ nrcw'‘s, he difeovered a powerful fleet bearing up the 
j of frith. It was concluded, that the fupplies cxpedlcd 
)gliflifrom France were arrived. Guns were fired by his 
foldicrs, ai>d their Joy was indulged in all its extrava¬ 
gance. But this fleet having taken the vclTcU which 
contained their provifions, and the ordnance with 
which they intended to improve the fortifications of 
the callle at St Andrew's, a period was put to their 
rejoicings. Certain news was Lroughf that the fleet 
they obTerved was the navy of England, which had 
ebrne to fupport the Congregation. A confleruatiun, 
y heightened by the giddinelsof thcirpreceding tranfport's, 

ench invaded them. Moulicur d'Oyfcl perceive^ now the 
1 value and merit of the fervice whidi had been perform- 
• cd by the lord James Stuart $' and thinking no more of 
8t AndKw's and conquefl, fled to Stirling, in his way 
to Leith, Troth which hr dreaded to bs intercepted ; 
but he reached that iimiortant Nation after a ma^ch of 
three days. 


• ' A' forTh'at' teeafy' was now conclai)l[ed' between' the 
fords of th<rCongttgation au3 Queeb EiJtii^betu ; and 
fii the iheau rihic ibd queen-dowager liifeppbinted 
in her eKpb<f^ation8 from France. The ^dlciu 
diftratioii'of the boufe of Gaife had involved that na-g,j2jb« 
lion ih.tfOubfeB'aiid difirefs;. Its credit was greatly and the 
funk, and its treafury was nearly exhaufted. Perfe-^cots v 
CUtioh>* nnd the fpint of Calvmifm, produced .cb’m-“^*"“ 
potions and conCpIracie^ t and amidtl <lomiKlib 
dangerous intrigues and flniggles, Scotland failed 
engage that particular diftindtion which had been prOwpMt.it 
mifta to its affairs. It was not, however, negledcd^" her i 
altogether. The count Dc Mtrtigues had arrived 
Ijeith with 1000 foot and a few horfe. The >n*irquw?^ 
D'Elbeuf had embarked for it with another body of 
foldters; but, after lofing fcveral fh/ps in a furious 
temped, was obliged to return to the haven from which 
he had failed. 571 

In this fad reverfe of fortune many forfook the queen- She ii ^ 
dowager. It was now nnderftood that the Englifti^*'*"'*^'^' 
army was upon its march to Scotland. The 
lords who had affedled a neutrality, meditated an union 
with the Protcilants. The earl of Huntley gave a fo- 
Icmn afTurance that he would join them. Proclamations 
were ifTiied throughout the kingdom, calling upon the 
fuhjedts of Scotland to aflemble in arms at Linlithgow, 
to re-edablifh their ancient freedom, and to affid in the 
utter expuliion of the French foldicry. 

The Englifh fleet, meanwhile, under Winter the 
vice-admiral, had taken and dedroyed fcveral ihips, had 
landed fome troops upon Inchkcith, and difeomflted a 
body of French mercenaries. Uporwthc foundation 
thefe abls of hodility, the princefs of Lorraine dcfpatclih of JL .or 
cd the chevalier de Seure to Queen Elizabeth, to iuake«t*cmf 
reprefentations againd this breach of the peace, and 
urge the recal of her fliips. This ambaflador *ffc6led 
likcwifc to negotiate concerning the evacuation uf Scot- i,\ 
laud by the French troops, and to propofc methods by 
which the king of France might quarter the arms of 
En^;lund without doing a prejudice to Queen Elizabeth. 

But to prevent the execution of rigoious refulutiona 
agatnd the quccn-dowagcr, and to gain time, were the 
only ohjefls he had in view. With dmilar intentions, 

John Monluc bifhop of Valence, a man of greater 
addrefs and ability, and equally devoted to the houlcof 
Guife, was alfo fent at this time to the court of Eng¬ 
land. Queen Elizabeth, however, and her miuiliers, 
were too wife to be amufed by artifice and dexterity. ^y. 
The lord Grey entered Scotland with an army of I20C An En 
horfe and 6000 foot; and the loid Scroop, Sir James nlh ar 
Croft, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Francis Lake com-«‘UfersJ 
manded under him. By an inclement policy, the qucen-^“"*^ 
dowager had already wafled all the country around 
the capital. But the defolation flic had made, uhile 
it was ruinous to the Scottifh peafants, affected not 
the army of England. The leaders of the Congrega¬ 
tion did not si^tit penetration and forefigbt, and had 
provided tbemfclVes againft this difficnhy. Tlie duke 
of Chatelhcrautl, the earls of Argyll, Glencairn, and 
Menteith, the Wd James Stuart, and the lords Ruth- 
ven, Boyd, and Ochiltree, with a nuraeroqs and formi¬ 
dable force, joined the Euglifh comntadder it P^elion. 


Struck with .the fad condition of h<!y'^!Mra,’defpair-‘ 
Ing of a timely and proper fuccdu^'frt>m France, and 


reminded by fickuefsof he^ mortftllty,tbeiqueen-dowager 

£ Z retired 
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tl»M. retired rd thf caft^e of £clinb«r|^t),’an4 put fponded with tltefpirit of latrigw wiiich had uoifori^ 

v““®^ herfelf under the prote^oa of th« lord Erfkmc. At didto^uidied the queen-dowa^r s and it u prowibWf' 

73 'thie period irhcu fbe wae appointed to the •regency* that her engawarwnti with France dui not petinh her 

lord Er/kine had eec«i*ed ftwn the three eftates the to be open and explicit. J 7 < 

charge of thit miportaot-fortrera, with rhe injuu:6libn to The combined armiea marched towards Leith. A 
»urjh hold it till he ^uld hnow their farther orders ; and body of the French, polled upon a rifing ground calU^j^^ 
girmg way to’the (blieitatiohs of neither faflitin, he cd Hnmli-biHt difpittcd their progrefs. louring 
had kept it with hdefity. By admitting the queen- hours ihe Was m«intaii>ed with ubltinate valour. 

dowager, he yiHdod to fentitnenta of honour and hu- At lengtli the Seutfilh horfemen charged the Frttch 
mnnrty, aind did not mean to depart from his duty. A with a fury which they were unable to refiA. They 

ftw only of her domellica accompanied her, with the fled to Leith with precipitation ; end might have been 

archhifhop of St Andrew’s, the bilhop of Diiukcld, and cut off tVom it alroj^eihcr, if the Engliih cavalry had ex- 
14 the carl Marifchal. erted thcmfcltci*. 'rhree hundred of the French fol- 


I'to- ’J’Ijp confederated nobles now affembled at Dnlkeith 
to hold a council t and confurmmg to tl«>fe maxims 
oni- prudence and equity which, upon the eVc of hoilili- 
Lion, ties, had'been formerly exercifid hy them, they invited 
the queen-dowager to an amicsible conclufion <if tlie 
prefcnt troubles. In a letter which they wrote to her, 
tlicy called to her n mcmhraiice the frequent inauiKeltos 
and mefTagcH in which they had preiTed her to difinifs 
the French fuMivry, who had fo long oppreficd the 
lower liinks of the people, and who threarcncd to re¬ 
duce the kingdom iifclf to fervitude. Tl»e avorfioii, 
however,' with which fhe Kad oonflantly received their 
fuit and prayers, was fo great, that they had given way 
to a ftrong neceffity, and had entreated the aflitlance of 
the queen of England to expel tbefe ftrangers hy the 
force of arms. But though they had obtained the 
powerful proteflion of this princefs, they were yet ani¬ 
mated with a becoming refpefl for the mother of their 
fovereign ; and, abhorring to ftain the ground with 
Chriflian blood, were difpofed once more to folicit the 
difmiflion of thefe mercenaries, with their officers and 


dii'rs pevifheH in this ru^lion, and a few combatants tmly 
fell on tlie fide of the Coiigtegatiuti. ^ 571 

Leith wa< mv. K*'-’, The pavilions and tents of the^^** 
Engliili and S.otiiih r obflity were planted at 
rig, and uround > 1 . 'i'lenchcs were call; and the ord¬ 
nance from the aniu>ying the combined armies, a 
mount was ruiied. upon which eight cannons w'ere eredl- 
cd. A coiuh.ncd lirt fn.m thtle,againft St Anthony’s 
tower ii! f»ooil} [.citiu being k'.pt up and managed with 
il<ill, tltv ivjlis of ihjs fabric were (haken, and the 
Freni-h f«» iiid il ntceffoy lo difniomit ti«* ir artillery.—- 
Ni'/iijj.i nt 1IccurU v, und apprccicuhve of i;(» attack, 
the i'.j.’llih j* d officer, octooh d thcrrfclvcs in 

amulctncnt'*, .li-.d pcrniitt'.-d a u-lasatiru) rj military d!f- 
ciplinc. Tlic Tufonne.) of th«s ftipi'.u’otii's and 

levity, made a fa!!' fs.up. l.cftii. Wfulc l.'mc of tlie.A y.Ttj 
captains were divt’ii.jrt iiumlclv s al Eilinburgh, anddjtmn 
the foldicry were eug.vg'd at dies arat cards, they 
tered the ttenches unohierved, ari(i, pufliing iheir advan¬ 
tage, put 600 men to the fvvord. Alter this flaughtcr, 
the Prui<.ilaiUs were more attentive to their afTain;.— 


captains. And that no juH objeAlon might remain 
againft the grant of this their lafl requeft, they aflured 
her, that a fafe pafiage hy land, to the ports of Eng¬ 
land, (hould he allowed to the French ; or that, if they 
judged it more agreeable, the navy of Queen Elizabeth 
fhould ti'anfport them to their own country. If thefe 
propofals fhould be rejcdled, they appealed and pro- 
tefled to God and to mankind, that it fhould be under- 
Hood and believed, that no motive of malice, or ha¬ 
ired, or wickednefs of any kind, had induced them to 
employ the fatal expedient of arms and battles ; but 
that they had been compelled to this difagreeablc and 
diilrefsful remedy, fur the prefervation of their com¬ 
monwealth, their religion, their perfons, their ettates, 
and their poHerity. They begg^ her to weigh the 
equity of their petition, to conlidcr the inconveniences 


Mounts were built at proper diHances, which, being 
fortified w'ith ordnancr, ferved as places of retreat and 
defence in the event of fuddeti incurflons ; and thus 
they continued the blockade in a more effectual man¬ 
ner. 

The army under the marquis D’EIbeuf, promifed 
fo often to the queen-regent, was in vain expcifted by 
her ; but fhe received, at this time, fupplirs in money 
and military ftores; and Monluc bifhop of Valence^ 
though defeated in dexterity by Elizabeth and her mi- 
nifters, had arrived in Scotland to try anew the arts of 
delay and negotiation. Conferences wn-e held by him Frutdeii 
with the queen-dowager, with the Englifh comfraiidcr8,'^^.K<>ri u 
and with the confederated nobles ; but no^xmtraft 
agreement could be concluded. His credemiala neitber^‘^° 
extended to the demolition of Leith, nor to the recal 


of war, and to think of the reft and quiet which were 
neceflary to relieve the afili6lioos of her daughter’s 
kingdom ; and they befought her to embalm her own 
memory, by an immortal deed of wifdom, humanity, 
and juAice. 

To give authority and weight to the letter of the 
affociated* lords, ibe lord Grey direAed Sir George 
Howard and Sir Jamea Croft to wait upon the queen- 
dowager, and to ftipolate the peaceable departure of the 
il be-Bnglilb troops, upon the oonditma that the Ereoch 
with jncrcenariet were immediately difimfTed from her ferrice, 
and prohibited from refiding in Scotland. Returning 
no direfl atiAkerto the applications Made tioher, (be de- 
Urcd time to deliberate upon the refolution which k bo- 
cisie her to adapt. This egulvdoal -hthaTiiMir ^otre- 

• t I ■' 


of the French mercenaries : and though he obtained 
powers from his court to confent to the former of thefe 
meafures, they were yet burdened with conditions which 
were difgraceful to the Congregation $ who, in the 
prefent profperous ftate of their fortunes, were not dif¬ 
pofed to give up any of the objedis for which they had 



tion. 

Though the grave and meafored orations of Monluc 
could not overpower the plain and ftubborn feivfe of 
the Congregation* yet as he affrdled to give them ad- 
Monitioos warnings, and evfn eeatured to infuk 
them with menaces, they appear to have conceived a 
high iodiguatioii agakift him. Under this impuHci and 

that 
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ad» & 9flva«iDul«-fiage of t^Qir affitlrt.. failed of f^oofCai'and fooo inea ware Ttu: 

~ «ithibat tbe determined gaeuvcA of AUeir.rerolutiion»t4ud ceoibined artnie«t however, did .IK^ JoicrWir re^olo- 
Uiod^ them hy OP iodiHcduUe iie the eairl of Huntley tioA or their h<^e$.- The Eiigli/hjand S^o^afU^H^d 

and the other perfona who had joined tliem in ooaCe* the ^nftancy of one another i and in the ratificatkm.of 

1 qiience of the £nglifh alliaaee* they thou^t of the af> the treaty of Berwick, which was now made, a pew 

urth{yf-jiiiQC aikI liability of a srev itqguf «m 4 eovgnant^ more fourcc of cordiality opened itfelf. Lettem alfo had 

folemn, czpreffive, and refolote, than any which they come from the duke of Norfolki promiOn^ a powerful 

had yci emeved into .and fubferibedA rcinforcemeut, giving the capedatiun of hit taking pp- 

The' nobles, barons, and inferior perfonB, who wese on bim the commsad of the troopi in perfon, and or* 
parties to this bond and aiibciation» bound tliemftdves dcriog his pavilion to be crewed in the camp. Leith 
in the prefeace of Almighty God, as a fociety, and began to feel the mifery of famine, and the French to 5f j 

as intlividunls, to advance and fet forward the neforma- • give themfelves todefpair. The befiegers abounded in A rein* 

lion of religion, and to procure, by every poflible everything; and the arrival of eooo men, the cxpcA-^'^^f^mc 
faeaus,^the true preaching of the gofpeh with the pro- ed reinforcement from England, gave them the moH 
^tr'^ahminiilration of the facraments, and the other or- cifive fuperiority over their adverlaries. Frequent 
diuances iu coanexioo with it. Deeply afFedied, at the were m^e by the garriibn, and they were always un- 
fame time, with the rntfeondu^ of the French ftatef- fuccefsfuL Difeouraged by defeats, depreffed with the 
men, who bad been promoted to higli offices; with the want of provifions, and languifhtng under the negligence 
opprelfioris of the French mercenaries, whom the queen- of France, they were ready to fubmit themfelves to the 
dowager kept up and maintained under the colour of mercy of the Congregation. 

authority; with the tyranny of their captains; and Amidft this dilirefs the queen-dowager, wafled with Death < 

with the manifeli danger of conqueft to which the a lingering diflcmper and with grief, expired in the que 

country was expofed, by different fortifications upon cafile of Edinburgh, A few days before her death, (he 
the fea-coHlli’aml by other dangerous innovations; they invited to her the duke of Chatclhorault, the lord James 
promifed and engaged, generally and individually, to Stuart, and the earls of Argyll, Gleocairn, and Mari- 
join with the queen of England’s army, and to concur fchal, to bid them a iafl adieu. She exprellcd to them 
io an honed, plain, and unreferved refolution to expel her forrow for the troubles of Scotland, and made it 
all foreigners from the realm, as opprelTors of public li- her earned fuit, that they would confult their condiiu- 
hci'ty ; that by recovering the ancient rights, privi- tional liberties, by dtfmiffing the French and Englifh 
leges, and freedom of their nation, they might live for from their country ; and that they would preferve a du- 
the future under the due obedience of their king and tiful obedience to the queen theirfovercign. She pro- 
queen, be ruleil by the laws* and cuftoms of the coun- fefTed an unlimited forgivenefs of all the injuries .which 
■try, and by officers and datefmen bom and educated had been done to her; and entreated their pardon for 
among them. It was Ukewife contrafied and agreed by the offences fhe had committed againfl them. In to- 
tlie fubferibers to this bond and covenant, that no pri- ken of her kindnefs and charity, fhe then embraced 
vate intelligence by writing or meflage, or conimunica- them by turns; and, while the tear flarted in her eye, 
tion of any kind, fhoidd be kept up with their adver- prcfeiiLcd to them a cheerful and finiling afpedh After 
faries ; and tliat all perfons who refiiled the godly en- this interview, the (hort portion of life which remained 
terprife in which they were united, fliould be regarded to her w'as dedicated to religion; and that fhe might 
as their enemies, and reduced to fubjediion and ubedi- allure the Congregation to be compaifiooate to her Fo- 
cnce. pifh fubje^ls and her French adherents, fhe flattered 

ren- When the (Irong and fervid fentiment and expref- them, by calling John Willocks, one of the moil popu<e 
** ..Hon of this new affociation were communicated to the lar of their preacliers, to affiil and comfort her by his 
queen-dowager, fhe rcfigned herfelf to forrow. Her exhortations and prayers. He made long difeourfes to 
mind, inclined to defpondence by the increafe of her her about the abominations of the mafs; but fhe appears 
malady, felt the more intenfely'the cruel diflra&ions and to have died in the communioa of the Romifh church ; 
difquiets into which the kingdom had been driven by and her body being tranfported to France, wasdepofit- 
the ambition of France, her own doating affc£lion fur ed in the monallery of St Peter, at Rheims, in Cham- 
the princes of l..orraine, and the vain prognuAications pagne, where her After Renee was an abbefs. 
of flatterers and courtiers. In the 'agony of paffion. The death of the queen-dowager, at a period foThcFn 
file befuught the maiediAion and curfe of God to alight critical, broke altogether the fpirit of the French trfvo]>s j 
upon all thofe who liad coiiDfelled her to perfecute the troops. They w^ere blocked up fo completely, that itodt.. 
preachers, and to refufe the petitions of the moft ho- was almoft impoflible for any lupplies to reach them 
nourablc portion of her fubje^s. either by Tea or laud; and France had delayed fo long 

. In the meao-tHnetbe fiege of Leith was profecuted^ to fulfil its magnificent promifes, that it was no longer 
But the ftrength of the garrifon amounting to more in a capacity to take any fteps towards their accomplifh- 
thao 4000 foldiers, the operitiuns of Uie beficgcrs were ment- Its iaternal diftrefs and difquiets were multiply* 
flow and languid. An accidental fire in the town, i»g. The nobility, impoverifhed by wars, were court- 
which deftroyed many houfes and a great part of the ing the rewards of fervice, and ftruggling in hoftility. 
public granary, afforded them an opportunity of play. The clergy were avaricious, ignorant, and vindidive. 
iflg their artillery with Xomc advantage; and a few Tlie populace, knowing no trade but armsi offered 
days after they made a general af&ult. But the fading# their (words to the factious. Fraods 11 . the huf^nd 
pjy|Uddera which were applied to the walls being too Ikwct^ of Mary, was without dignity or underftanding. Ca- 
m and Sir James Croft, -who had been gained to the queen* th&rine de Medicli his mother w«a fuU qf artifice, and 
dowager, having a£iedia trctaheroiN parti the attempt iatfehood. loflirrc^ooi were dreaded io every pro- 

3 , ' . vince.. 
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Tht honlc ofiGoifc with dif- 

•?V»^cultici^ Bod tremUmg.with apipfehennoni, fo that 
Ahe^ could not think vf 4n their tieWs of di- 

iliirt con^uefU. h wMiiece&ry that they fhould aban- 
4on for a tim*. all the proud pn^t they had*formcd 
fo^ the eiiteiUicti of the French monarchy. It was 
oiuefly in the -exemptiott from foreign war# that they 
could hope to fupport their own grcatnefai and apply a 
586 rcm«dy<tD the domciUc difturbances of France. 

r? eater ^ Francis and Mary, that they could 

, a nc- ■U’cat- in a direft method with the Congregation, 
iation twhom they affe^cd to conAdcr aa rebellious fubjeAs, 
fi Eluia-vithout derogating from their royal dignity. In nego* 
>i tiatii^a |^ce, they therefore addrefled themfelve# to 
Qwen Elizabeth. It was by her oBcea and interfer¬ 
ence that they projeAed a reconciliation with the con¬ 
federated lord#, and that they meant to extingui/h the 
animofitie# which, with fo much rioletict, bad agitated 
the Scottiih nation. They granted their commiffion to 
John Monluc biftop of Valence, Nicholas Pelleve bi- 
ihop of Amiens, Jacques dc la BrolTc, Henry Clentin 
iieur .d*Pyfcl, and Charles de la Rochefaucault fieur dc 
Randan ; authorizing them in a body, or by two of 
their oumber, to enter into accords and agreements 
with the queen ofEngland. The Englifh commrfiion- 
ers were Sir William Cecil principal fecretary of ftatc, 
Nicolas Wotton dean of Canterbury and York, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Sir Henry Percy, and Sir Peter Crew j 
and the power# of treaty were to be escrcifed by them 
all in conjunAion, or by four, three, or two of them. 

The plenipotentiaries of France, though empowered 
only to treat with England, were yet, by a feparatc 
commiffion, intruded to aifurc the Congregation, that, 

’ notwithftanding the heinous guilt incurred by them, 
Francis and Mary were inclined to receive them into fa* 
vour, upon their repentance and return to obedience 5 
and to abflain for ever from all inquiry into their con- 
dud. They had full aothurity, at the fame time, by 
this new deed, to hear, in conjundion with the con>> 
nuffioners of Elizabeth, the complaints of the Congre¬ 
gation, and to grant, with their confent, the relief 
which appeared to them to be the moft proper and fa- 
lutarj'. 

The nobility and people of Scotland, chooAng for 
their reprcfentatives the lord James Stuart, the lord 
Ruthven, and Maitland of I.ethington, ezprefled their 
willingnefs to concur in reafonable meafures for the rc- 
eftahliniment of the public union and tranquillity. By 
the mt>dc of a formal petition, they enumerated their 
588 grievances, laid claim to 1 redrefs of them, and befought 
1 Lift an uniform protedion to ihcirconftitution and laws. To 
this petition the interceffion of Queen Elizabeth effed- 
* ‘ ed the friendly attention of Francis and Msry ; and 
uj>on e fouodkion concerted with fo much propriety, 
Monluc and Raadan, Cecil and Wotton, the ading 
plcnipoteutiaries of England and France, drew up and 
authenticated Uie edebrated deed of relief and concef- 
ilun which does fo much honour to the fplrit, perfe- 
verance, and magnanimity of the Scottish nation. 

By. this accord and agreement, Francis and Mary 
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th The'^^P*?**^*^** and confented, that no French foldicrsand no 
troops ftiould ever be introduced into Scotland 


vrhrhout the counfel and advice of the three eftates. 
They concurred in the opinion, that the Freach mer 
cenarics ffiould be font back into France, and that the 

4 


fortificatioiM of Leith fliould be detncTifhed. - Th^ 
agreed that comtniffioncra' ftibuld be appointed 
Dunbar, and to point out Che work# there wbich'doght 
to be deftroyed { and they bound and enga^ tfaetn- 
felvea to bui» no new fortrefs or place ox ftren ^h 
within the kingdom, ahd to repair ti6 old one, wltkoi:^ 
a parliameutaiy authority and' fan^tob. They con¬ 
fented to extiaguifh alldebuurhich had been contra A* 
ed for the iMuintenance of the French ahd Scotch fol- 
dicry in their fonricc. They appointed ^he eftatcr of 
the realm to hold a patbament ^ the dlfcuffiofi of af¬ 
fairs of ftate $ and they obliged tbemfoWe# t6 confider 
the a£ts of this aflembfy ae valid and effoftual in every 
rerped. They confirmed the ancient law ,of the 
country, which prohibited the princes of Scollan^Wfif*"^ 
making peace and war withoat the advice of the three 
eftates. It was accorded and agreed'by them, that the 
three cftatei, in concurrence with the queen, ihould 
cleft a council fur the adminiftration of affirirs during 
her majefty^s abfence. They became bound to employ 
the natives of Scotland in the management of juftice 
both civil and criminaU in the offices of chancellor, 
keeper of the foals, treafurer, comptroller, and in other 
ftations of a fimilar nature; and to abftain from the 
promotion of all foreigner# to places of tmft and honour, 
and from invefting any clergyman in the charge of af¬ 
fairs of the revenue. They determined to eftablifh an 
aft of oblivion, and to forget and bury for ever the 
memory of all the late tranfaftion# of war and offence. 

It was concluded by them, that a general peace and 
reconciliation (hould take place among all parties. 
They exprefled their determination, that no pretence 
(hould be aflumed by them, from the late contentions, 
to deprive any of their fubjed# of their eftates or office#. 

And they referred the reparation which might be pro¬ 
per to compenfate the injuries that had been fuftained 
by bifliop# and ecclcfiaftic#, to the judgment of the 
three eftates in parliament. 

Upon the fubjefl of the Reformation, the plenipo¬ 
tentiaries of England and France did not choofe to de¬ 
liberate and decide, although articles with regard to it 
had been prefented to them by the nobles and the peo¬ 
ple. They referred this delicate topic to the enfuing 
meeting of the parliament $ and the leaders of the Con¬ 
gregation engaged, that deputies from the three eftatea 
(liould repair to the king and queen, to know their in¬ 
tention concemingtnatters of fuch high importance. 

After having granted thefo concemons to the nobi¬ 
lity and the people of Scotland, upon the part of their 
refpeflive courts, Monluc and Randan, Cecil and Wot¬ 
ton, concluded another deed of treaty and agreement. 

By this convention it was determihetk that tht Englifh Artie 
and French troops (hould depart out of Scotland ; thatk^i'^l 
all warlike preparations (hould ceafc 5 that the fort of ^ 
Eymouth (liould be razed to the ground, in terms 
the treaty of Cambray) that Francis and Mary (hould 
abftarn from bearing the title and arm# of England or' 
Ireland | that it (honld be confidered, whether a far¬ 
ther compeufation (hould be made to Elizabeth for the 
injuries committed agaioft hert and that the king and 
queen of Scots (hould be fully and (incerely reconciled , 
to the nobility and the people of their kingdom. The 
interefts of England and France were the particular ob- 
jeAs of this agreement. But though the ooxiceffibos to 
the Proteftanu were not ioforted in it at full lesgtWaa 

expreffive 
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ioi. espreffive ttSpxncf wfp mads to.thjeA | ifid iLty rs- 
s ^.nfirfMtton in Umm whiph could ppt bcmif- 
iiudcrftood..jarl«ofit«ov€rted^ Tbif,decd recorded the 
ckiDCQCf- of Iraocia aa4 Mary to their fubjediaof Scot¬ 
land* the: extreme wiUisgnefs of the nobility and the 
«dple to ,iet«rB tp their duty and aUsgiance, the repre- 
lencationi they had offered of their;gricyancea, and the 
requeft of Q^ca £tiaobeth that redrefs ihould be af¬ 
forded to them^ {. and it append to the eonrequcnt coo* 
ceffiooe irhkh had been ftipulatcd to (heir advantage* 

By the£e important aegotiationa, the Prote£antt« 
while they humbled France^ fiattered QjiieeQ Elizabeth; 
and while they acquired a power- to a<^ in the efta- 
bliOiment of the Refonnationi reftored iia civil conftitu- 
Scotland* The exclufion of furcignera from 
offices of ftate» the Umitation of the Scottilh princes 
with regard to peace and war» the advancement of the 
three ellates to their ancient couicquence* and the a^ 
of oblivion of all offences* were acquifitioos muff ex- 
tenfively great and ufeful; and, while they gave the full- 
eff fecurity to the reformed* gratified tlmir mod fan- 
I guinc expe^tioos* 

pro- The peace* fo fortunately concluded* wasimmedU 
d. ately proclaimed. The French mercenaries embarked 
for their own country* and the £ngli(h army took the 
road to Berwick. Amidff events fb joyful* the preachers 
exhorted the confederated nobles to command the fo- 
lemiiity of a thankfgiving. It was ordered according¬ 
ly * and after its celebration* the commiffioners of the 
boroughs* with feveral of the nobility* and the tenants 
in capiUt were appointed to choufe^aud depute niiniffers 
to preach the gofpel in the principal towns throughout 
int- the kingdom. John Knox was called to difeharge the 
paftoral functions at Edinburgh* ChnRopher Goodman 
St Andrew's* Adam Heriot at Aberdeen, John 
Row at Perth, Paul Methven at Jedburgh, William 
Chriffifon at Dundee* David Fergufon at Dunfermline* 
and David Lindfay at Leith. That the Iruffncfti of the 
church* at the fame time* might be managed with pro¬ 
priety* fuperintendants were eUded to prefidc over the 
ccclcffaffical affairs of j>articular provinces and dillrif^s* 
Mr John Spotfwood was named the fuperintcQdant for 
the divifton of Lothian* Mr John Willocks for that 
of Glafgow* Mr John Wioram for that of Fife* Mr 
John Erfkinc of Duo for^that of AngusandMearns* and 
Mr Joho Carfewell for that of Argyll and the Iflcs. 
This incon&dcrable number of miniilerb and fuperinten- 
danti gave a beginning to the reformed church of Scot- 
land. 

larlts- Amidff the triumph and exultation of the Protef- 
mcets tauts* the meeting of the parliament approached. All 
perfoAS who had a title from law* or from ancient cu- 
ffom* to attend the great council of the nation* were 
called to alible there. While there was a full con- 
ventiqnof the greater barons and the prelates, t!ie in¬ 
ferior-tenants M capiU^ or the Icffcr barons upon an 
occaf^p great* ia^ad of appeariug by reprefenta- 
tiun* came in crowds to fire perfoi^ally their afliffaiice 
and votes { and all the commiffioners for the boroughs, 
without exception* prefented themfelvcs. 


. It was pbjefted to this parliament when ft wxs if. ffeoft. 
Xembled, that it could not be valid* £oce Fraacii and'*’^^ 
Mary-were -aot-preicfltk and bad not empowered any 
perfoa to TepMfeat tb^. ''But by the tenns of tlte 
late coac«ffi<mi to the nobUity and the people* they 
bad ia cffe6;difpeafed vnth this formality ; and the ob- 
jediioB* after having been agitated with beat for'fbme 
days* was reje^d by a mmority of voices.. The lonh 
of the artiolel were then chofen ;~mod as the Proeeftam 
party was fuperior to the PopilH faAion, th^ Were 
careful in tickling the members of this committee, to 
favour all thofe who weredifpo&d to forward the work 
of the Reformation. The ffrff objcfl which the lords SuppU< 
of the articles held out to the parliament was the fup-tion of 
plication of the nobility* gentry* and all the other 
fooB who profeffed the new dodrines. It required* that 
the Romilh church ihould be condemned and aboliffied. 

It reprobated the tenet of tranfubffantiation* the merit 
of works* papiffical indulgences* purgatory* pilgrim¬ 
ages* and prayers to departed faints ; and confidering 
them as pcffiient errors* and as fatal to lalvatiun* it de* 
manded* that all thofe who fhould tcacli and maintain 
them ffiould be expofed to corret^ion and {Hiaiffifnent. 

It demanded* that a remedy Ihould be applied againff 
the profanation of tlie holy facraments by the Roman 
Catholics; and that the ancient difcipline of the church 
ffiould be reftored. In fine* it iuliftcd, that the fupre- 
macy and authority of the pope ftioiild be aholilhed ; 
and that the patrimony of the church (hould be em* 
ployed in fupporting the reformed miniftry* in thepro- 
vifton of fchools* and iti the maintenance of the poor. 

This fupplication of the Proteffants was received in 
parliament with marks of the greateff deference and 
refpefl- The Popifti doflrines it cenfiired* and the 
ffrong language it employed* excited no difpute or aU 
texcation. The nobility, however, and the lay-mem- 
bers* did not think it expedient that the patrimony 
of the church* in all its extent, (hould be allotted to 
the reformed miniftry* and the fupport of fchooU and 
the poor. Avoiding* therefore, any explicit ferutiny 
into this point* the parliament gave it in charge to the 
minifters and the leading men of tlie Reformation, to 
diaw up, under dillin^t heads* the fubftance and fenfe g, 
of thofe doflrines which ought to be eftabliihed over A Co 
the kingdom. Within four days this important bu.nr>no 
finefs was accompliftied. The writing or 
to which the reformed committed their opinions was 
termed* “ The Confeffion of Faitli* prufeffed and be- 
lieved by the Pruteftants within the realm of Scot- 
land It was read firft to the lords of the articles. 

It was then read to the parliament; and the prelates 
of the Romhh church were commanded, in the name 
of God* to make publicly their objections to the doc¬ 
trines it propoied. T)u.'y preferved a profound filence. 

A new diet was appointed for concluding the tranL 
a^ion. The articles of the Confeffion were ^ain read 
over in their order* and the votes of the parliament 
were cajled. pf the temporal nability* three only re- 
fufed to beftow upon it their authority. The earl of 
Athol* aud ihe lords Somerville and Bothwcll* proteft- 

ed> * 


is given at fu ff length In Knox, in the collcflion of conf^ffiow of fiuthi Vt^. TI. luid in the ttatnte 
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they wouU bclieve.in fhnr fstherthid dpfie 
' bc£areih«in.” The biib^w lOd the cftate ccckfiafti- 
aif hiim m confeicHifB^ die weskneft of Popery* 
fecmed to have loft all power of fpeeeh. Ko 
UD vote* WH iprcn by then* *■ It is (faid the 
earl Marifchal)^' 6oce I entertained a jealoiify of the 
Romilh faith* and aO affedlion to the reformed doe* 
trinest But t^ day has afforded me the comjdeteft 
conridliofi of tfie falfehood of the dne* and thc truth 
of the otber4 The bilhops* who do not concene them* 
felvet te be deficient in kamtng* and whole aeal for 
the ihamtenanee of the hierarchy cannot be doubted* 
Imre abandoned tbeir religton* and their intereft in it, 
as ol^cdU which admit of no defence or jullification/* 
All the other conffituent members of this great conn- 
cil were aealous for the eftablilhment of the Refbrma- 
tknr, and afirmed the -propriety of its dodrtnes. Thus 
the high coart of parliament, with great deliberation 
and foleinnity, examined, voted, and ratified the con* 
feifion of the reformed faith. 

ilition A few days after the eftahliihment of the Confeflion 
ic inar9.of Faith, the parliament pafled an aft againft the mafii 
and the exercifr of the RomiHi w’orlhip. Anditferu* 
pled not to ordain, that all perfons faying or hearing 
mafs ihould, for the firft offtnee, be capped to the 
confifcation of their eftates, and to a corporal ebaflife 
meat, at the diferction of the magiilrate ; that for the 
fecond ofience, they fhuuld he baoifhed out of the king* 
^97 dom ; and that for the third t-ffence they fhould incur 
fccuringand fuffer the pains of death. This fiercencf^i, it is to 
tot the acknowledged, did not foit the gencrofity ofvidlory; 

while an excufe is fought for it in the pcrfidioiif- 
nefs of the Romilh priefthood, it efcapes not the obfer- 
vation uf the moft fuperficial hiftorians, that thefe fe- 
Tcrities were exa^ly thofeof which the Proteltanta had 
complained fo loudly, and with fo much juilice. By 
another ordination, the parliament, after having de¬ 
clared, that the pope, or bifhop uf Rome, had inflidled 
a derp wound and a humiliating injury upon the fove* 
reignty and government of Scotland, by his frequent 
interferences and claims of power, commanded and de¬ 
creed, that, for the future, his jurifdiAion and authori* 
ty (bould be dead and extiriA $ and that all perfons 
maintaining the fmalleft connexion with him, or with 
his fefl, fiiould be liable to the lofs of honour and offi¬ 
ces, profeription, and banifiiment. 

Thefe memorable and dccifive ftatutes produced the 
overthrow of the Romiih religion. To obtain to thefe 
598 proceedings, and to its other ordinances, the appro- 
ind, indbation of Francis and Mary was an objed of the grett- 
iryrefuf«eft anxiety, and of infinite moment to the three eftates. 
ronfirm g||. James Sandilands lord St John was therefore ap- 
pointed to go to France, and to exprefs to the king 
and queen the affection and allegiance of their fub- 
jeds, to explain what had been dooe in confequence of 
the late conceffions and treaty, and to folicit their royal 
rntificatioa of the tranfa^ions of the parliament. The 
fpirited behaviour of .the Congregation bad, however, 
exceeded all the expe^tioos of the princes of Loiraioe; 
and the bufinefs of the embafly, and the ambaftador 
bimfclf, tliough a mao of character and probity, were 
treated not only with ridicule, but with infult and con¬ 
tumely. He returned accor^gly without any anfwer 
to hio comaii&oii. laftcad of fubmittiog heads 


and topics of a refiarvadon ao FVtncisaiid Mary^ bym See 
petitioR oTRoarratiinc, tbe pmdianMnt bad voted tlm '**** 
into laws ; and frona this ia form a i rty the validHy of its 
proceeding* hw been fufpofted. But it it cAlepiniblc 
of the ProtcAanta, tkaa. they had-not concealed their 
viewt with regard to religioo and the abditioii of Pot 
pery*; that w the grant A re d refe and oonceffkm, aad 
in the deed of treaty, no adlod pfohftRtioir was made 
to bar theeftafalifliment of the Rmi«iatio»t itmt a ge¬ 
neral authority waa given totlie pariiaaMnt to deCide 
in affairs of ftaSet add that FVaacii and Mery were fo- 
lemnly bound to BUthenrioatc its tranfadtioni. Though 
a formality was invaded, the fptrtt of the treaties wan 
yet refpeded and maintained. Tbe nation, of confe¬ 
quence, imputed the condudt of Francis and 
political reafona fuggefted by the princes of X^orraine, 
and to the artifices of tbe Popifli' clergy; and as 
xabetb did not refufe, upon her part, the nuifiearioit 
of the agreements, and Mioked a^ pvefied the French 
court in vain to adopt the fame meafare, a ftrength and 
force were thence communicated to this conclufion. 

When the three eftates dcfpatched Sir James Sandi- 
lands to France, they iRftru€ted the earls of Morton 
and Glencaim, with Maitland of Letlungton, to re¬ 
pair to the court of England* By thefe ambaftadof* 
they prefented to Elisabeth their fiocere and refpe^tfiil 
thanks, for tbe attention fbown by her to Scotland, 
in her hte moft important fervicea. And while they 
folicited the coutinuailce of her favour and prute«5iiou, 
entreated, in an earned manner, that her majefty, for 
the eftablifhmcnt of a perpetual peace and amity, 
would be pleafed to take in marriage the earl of Ar¬ 
ran, the next heir after his father to the Scottilb mo¬ 
narchy. The queen made new and fervent protefta* 
tionsof her regard and attachment; and gave tliepro- 
mife of her wafmeft aid when it ftiould be neceifary, 
in their juft defence, upon any future occafion. She 
fpoke in obliging terms of tbe carl of Arran j but as 
ftie found in hcrfelf no prefent difpofition to marriage, 
ftic defired that he might confult hit happinefa in ano¬ 
ther alliance. Slie exprefled a favourable opiivioii of 
the Scottifti nobility ; and as a demonftration of her 
affedlion and efteem, ftie took' the liberty to remind 
them of the pra^ices which bad been employed to o- 
verturn their independency, and begged them to-confi- 
dcr the unanimity and concord of their order as a ne- 
ceftary guard againft tbe ambition and the artifice of 
tbe enemies of their nation. ^ 

The fuccefs of the Congregation, though great and 
illuftrious, was not yet completely decifive. Tbere- 
fufal of Fraucis and Mary to ratify their proccedingB 
opened a fource of bitternefs and* inquietude. The 
Popiih party, though humbled, was n#t annihilated. 
Under the royal proteAion h would toon be foriui* 
dable. . Political confiderationa might irife, not only 
to cool the amity of England, but even (p pfovpke Ha 
refentment. And France, though it could now tvanf- 
port no army againft Scotland, might foon be able hO 
adopt that expedient. Cruel diftraSions and fevere ca¬ 
lamities were ftill to be dreaded.. In tbe navaownefs 
of their own rcfourcei-they could find no folid and, 
permanent fecurity againft the rage and weight of 
domeftic fadioa, and the ftrenuous exenioos of aa ax- 
tenfive kingdom. /Ul tbefe fair achievcmcats m«gba 

be 
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and. he bl4rfted aoti avertbrows. Fopny ifilglit agun bmkl 
ber lowersi wd'a ibi^invy dominfttiem dciUn>f 
^9 alike tbeir rcligMut and civil Itbmiet. 

.'*jj While the angitiih of mcUachol^ apprehenGons re- 
preHed die triamph of the Congregation, the event 
which could operate aoll te^ thar. inaerefts was an- 
ttounced to therm This event was the death of Fran¬ 
cis II* The: tie which kadt Scotland to Trance was 
thin farokeu* . A new firenc of politics difpla^s it- 
felf* CsthartDc de F'hedicis* the qaeeB*iiiotber, ruled 
Charles IX. and wat the ^erfonal enemy of the <(seen 
of Scots. The power and the credit which Mary had 
lent to her titiclca, and the frequent and fautniHating 
difappoiotmenu which the queen-mother had fuifered 
fri-.oritcr influence over Francis, were now repaid with 
a fliidicd indiScrcncc and neglect. In the full perfec¬ 
tion of her chaems, with two crowns opon ber heady 
and looking towards a third, fhc felt herfelf to be with¬ 
out grandeur and without confequcnce. Leaving a 
court where file had experienced all the enjoyments of 
which humanity is fufcepublcy (he retired to Kheimsy to 
indulge her forrow. 

In the hiuniliation of their queen, and in the change 
produced in the councils of France, tha Protcllanls of 
Scotland found cveiy pofiible oucouragement to pro¬ 
ceed with vigour in the full cftabliihmcnt of the re¬ 
formed doftriucs. After the diffolving of the parlia- 
incnt, they turned their thoughts and attention to the 
plan of policy which might fuit'beft the tenets and rc- 
ttafli- ligion for which they had contended. The three e- 
ivem- dates, amidft their other tranfaftions, had granted a 
of commifiion to Mr John Winrafn, Mr John Spottif- 
woodr John Willocks, Mr John Dougins, Mr John 
j * Row, and John Knox, to frame and tncdel a feheme 
or platform of ecclcftaftical govenunent. They were 
not long in complying with an order fo agreeable to 
them, and compofed what is termed the liuol of 
Di/cipline; in which they explained the uniformity mid 
method which ouglit to be preferved concerning doc¬ 
trine, the adminidration of the fnerameMts, the tlcc- 
tion and provilion of miMlicrSr aud the policy of the 
church. 


the Prefiiytenan eftablifinnent, encouraged tlte ardour Secilu 
which prevailed for advancing all the other views and 
intrrefla of the refnrmed. And thia end alfo pto- 
moled in 00 inconfidvr^le degree by the iniidiotiB po¬ 
licy of Catharine de Mtdieis. She was willing to tu- 
creafe and to fufter all the dlificulties and dangers in 
the lituation uf the queen of Scots and her fubje^ts* 

Upon this account (he had engaged Charles IX. to de- 
fpatcb Monlicnr Noailles to the Scotch parliament, to 
urge it in ftrong terms to renct? the ancient league be¬ 
tween the two kingdoms, to diiTulvo tlw alliance with 
England, and to rc-efiabhfii over ^Icotland the Popifii 
doctrines and the Popiih cUrgy. A new meeting uf the 
efiates was aflcmblctl, which confidered thefe firangc 
requifitions, and treated them with the indignation 
they merited. Monitcur Noailles was infiru^cd to in¬ 
form his fovercign, that Trance having adted with cruel¬ 
ty and perfidtournefs towards the Scots, by attaeking 
their independency and lihenics uader the cover and 
pretence uf amity and niarriagc, did not deierve to 
know tlicm any longer as an ally; that principles of 
jutlicc, a love of probity, and a high fenfe of grati¬ 
tude, did nut permit the Scottiih parliament to break 
the confederacy with England, which had gcneroutly 
protetiUd their country af(ainll the tyrannical views of 
the Trench court, and the treacherous machinations uf 
llic houfe of Guife; and that they were never to ac¬ 
knowledge the Popijh clergy to be a diilinci order of 
men, or the legal poiTcfibrs of the patrimony of the 
church ; lince, having abolifhed the power of the pope, 
and renounced his dotlrincs, they could bellow no fa¬ 
vour or countenance upon his vaiVals and fervants. 

I'o this council of the efiates a new fupplication was 
prefinted by the Proteflants. They departed from the 
high claim which they had made for the riches and 
patrimony of the Popifii chiircli; and it was only rc- 
quefied by them, that a reafonahtc or decent provilion 
Ihonld be allotted to the true prceehtrs of the gofpel. 

This application, however, na Icfs than their former 
exorlniant demand, was treated with negK‘61 and in- 
dilTcrence. Put anridfi the anxiety maiiilVfied by the 
nolfies and the tennuts uf the crown to ludd the Pref- 


A convention of the eftates gave its famflion to the 
Picrjyicrian feheme of government. But while tire 
Book of Difeipfine (ketched out a policy beautiful for 
reve- fiinplicity, yet it required that the patrimony and 
of the the rich pofilihons of the ancient church Ihould he 
nt allotted to the new ettablinimcnt. 'I'hc reformtrs, 
:h rc- however, fo fuccefsful in the dodlrincs aiMl the policy 
they had propofed, were here very unfortunate. This 
eonvealion of the eflales did not pay a more refpeftful 
regard to this propofal than the celebrated parliament 
had done, which demolilhed the mars and the Jurif- 
diAion of the fee of Rome. They affe^led to con- 
fider it as no better than a dream. The expnfiion ** a 
devout imagination** was applied to it i.i mockery ; 
and it was not till after long and painful firuggles, 
that the new efiabiilhment was able to procure to ii- 
felf a bcc<vtning and BecvlTary provifioa and fiij>]>ort. 
The Roniifii clergy were ftrenuous to continue in their 
• poiTefliuns, and to pnifit by them-; and the nobles and 
the laity having feized upon great proportions of the 
property of the church, were ho^lefs anxious to retain 
the acqidfitions tliey had made. 

The averfion entertatned from bellowing riches upon 
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byterian clergy in futjettion and in poverty, they dif- 
covered the warmeil zeal for the cxtcnH«>n and conti- 
iiuaiU’e uf the reformed opinions. Tor in this fuppli- 
Ccitiun of the Prutcilants, an a.dent dcHic being inti¬ 
mated and urged, that all the monuments of idolatry 
which remained ihould be uttctly deitroyed, the tulltll 
and inoft uiihouiided approbation was given to it. Anfaid 
a£l accordingly wa^ paifed, which commanded thatUiurt 
every abbey-church, every chndtr, and every memo- 
rial whatfoever of i\>per) , ihould be finally overthrtjwn^’^^^®/ 
and demoliflied : and the care of this cruel, but popu-o| Ju: 
lav employment, was commiited to thofe perfons whouuii r 
welt moft remarkable for their keenntfa and ardour in;;Ion i 
the work of the Refoimation. Its execution in ihc^'-''^*!* 
wcfierii counties was given in charge to the earla of 
Arran, Argyll, and Glencairn; the lord James Stuait 
'atunderl to it in the more nortberii difiritls ; and in the 
inland divifions of the coiintr)*, it was intrufted to the 
barons in whom the Congregation had tliegriateft con¬ 
fidence. A dreadful devollation enfuctl. The popu¬ 
lace, armed with authority, fpread their ravages over 
the kingdom. It was deemed an cxactahle lenity to 
fparc any fabric or place wliere idolatiy bad been exrr- 
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The churchet aui! reK^ioui houfea were every- 
where defaced) or [iuHed to the ground ( and tlieir fur- 
pttiire) utenfiU* and dccoratidns, became‘the prizca and 
the property of the invader. Even the fepulchrei of 
the dead were ranfacked and violated. Tlie libraries of 
the eccIehafticS) and the regifters kept by them of their 
own tranfa^ions and of civil afTairs, w*evc gathered into 
henj^, and Coni^ted to the flames. Religious antipa¬ 
thy) the ftiadion of law>) the exhortation of the clergy* 
titc hop^ of fpotl) and, above all, the nrdunr to put the 
lad hand to the Rerarmation, concurred to drive the 
rage of the people to its wildefl. fury ; and in the midft 
of harock and caUmity, the new eflablifhment furvryed 
its importance and its power. 

The death of Francis II. having left his queen, Ma¬ 
ry, in a vety difagreraWe fituntion while flie remained 
in France, it now became ncceflfary for her to think on 
returning to hef ow'n country. To this (he was foU- 
cited both hy the Prnteflants and Papids; the former, 
that they might gain her over to their party j and the 
latter, hoping that, as Mary was of their own perfua- 
<ion, Popery might once more he eflablifhed in Scot¬ 
land. For this deputation, the Proteilants chofc Lord 
James Stuart, natural brother to the queen ; and the 
Papiils, John Lefly, official and vicar-general of the 
diocefr of Aberdeen. The latter got the ftart of the 
Proteftant ambafiador, and thus had the opportunity 
uf firft delivering his meflage. He advifed her flrwng- 
ly to beware of tlie lord James Stuart, whom he n- 
prefentrd as a man of unbounded ambition, who had 
efpoufed tilt! Protcllanl canfc for no other rcafon than 
that he might advance himfelf to the higheft employ¬ 
ments in the Uate ; nay, that he had already fixed his 
mind on the crown itfclf. For tbefe rcafons he advif- 
rd that the lord James Stuart (liould be confined in 
France till the government of Scotland could he com¬ 
pletely cflabliflicd. But if the queen was averfe to 
this meafnrr, he advifed her to land in fomc of the 
northern dillir^s of Scotland, where her friends were 
moll numerous \ in which cafe an army of 20,coo men 
would accompany her to Edinburgh, to rellore the 
PopHh religion, and to overawe her enemies. The 
next day the lord James Stuart waited upon her, and 
gave an advice very different from that of Lefly. The 
fureff method of preventing infurredions, he faid, was 
the ellablifhment of the Proteftant religion; that a 
ftaiiding army and foreign troops would certainly loCe 
the afFe^ions of her fuhjedts; for which reafon he ad- 
vifed her to vifit Scotland without guards and without 
foldirrs, and he became folemnly bound to fecure their 
obedience to Iicr. To this advice Mary, though flic 
diftrufted its author, liftened wdih attention ; and I^ord 
James, imagining that (he was prejudiced in his favour, 
took care to improve the favourable opportunity ; by 
which means he obtained a promife of the earldom of 
Marr. 

Before Mary fet out from France, (he received an 
embaify from Queen Elisabeth, prtffing her to ratify 
the treaty of Edinburgh, in which (he had takeo-eari* 
to get a c1au& inferted* that Francis and Mary (hould 
fir tver abftain from aiTumiug the title and arms of 
England and Ireland. But this ^as. declined by the 
queen of Scotland, who, in her confereoco with the 
/ Engliffiamballkdor, gave an eminent proof of bef poli¬ 
sh ticiu abiUtkat. Her rcfufal greatly augmeated’ the 
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Jealoufies which already prevailed bot ween her and £U. 
zabethv tnfomuch that the latter refufed her a fafe- pa£< ^ 
fage through her dominiona into Scotland. Thia waa 
conlklercd by Mary as a high indignity; (he returned 
a very fpirited anfwer, informing her rival, that (he 
could return'to her own domintoM without any affift- 
atice from her, or indeed whether ffie wbUld or nou 
In the month of Atiguft xc6i, Mary (irt'fad firomOa* 
laia for Scotland. She leR FeatKc wifth muoh •irgret; 
and at night ordered her coUch to be brought upon 
deck, deiiring the pilot to awakeo her in'^thc morning 
if the coaft of France (hould be in vkw. The night 
proved calm, fo that the queen bad an opportunity 
once more of indulging hcrfelf with a fight of that be¬ 
loved country. A favoumble wind now fprtnq^ up, 
and a thick fog coming on, (he efcaped a fquadron of 
men of war which Elizabeth had fent out to intercept 
her; and on the 20th of the month (he landed fafely at 
Leith. 

But though the Scots received their queen with thcMajy 
grcutcll demonftrations of joy, it W’as not long before m S>.u 
an irrcconcilc.ihh* quarrel licgao to take place. The 
Proteftant religion was now e(labli(hed all over the 
kingdom ; and its profeiTors had fu far deviated from 
their own principles, or wliat ought to have been their 
principles, tluit they would grant no toleration to (he 
oppolile parly, not even to the fovercign hcilch. Iti 
confequence of this, when the queen attempted to cclc- 
hrate mafs in her ow'ii cliapcl of Holynuxihcufc, a vio-isinlw 
lent mob afl'ernbltd, and it was with the utinoft dilH- hy rh<' 
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cuUy that the lord James Stuart and fomc other 


funs of high dillinCtiun cuuld appeafe the tumult. Ma¬ 
ry attempted to allay thefe firmcnts by a proclama¬ 
tion, in wbnh Ihe promifed to take the advice of rh,* 


dales in Tcli<>iom matters ; and, in the mean time, de¬ 


clared It to be death for any peifou to attempt an in¬ 
novation or alteration of the rel.'^^ion which ftie found 
generally eftablifticd upon her anival in Scotland. A- 
gainll this proclamation the earl of Arran protcfled, 
and formally told the herald, the queeu’s procIamaLion 
(hould not protedi her attendants and fervarrts if they 
prefumed to commit idolatry and to f.iy mafs. John 
Knox declared from the pulpit, that one tnafi w;i» 
more terrible to him than if fO«ooo armed enctuics 
had landed in any part of the kingdom to rc-eilablilh 
Popery. The preachers every where declaimed agninft 
idolatry and the roafs; keeping up, by their miftaktn 
zeal, a fpirit of difeontent and fedition throughout the 
whole kingdom. John Knox was called before the 
queen to anfwer for the freedom of his fpCeebes ; hut 
his unbounded boldnefs, when there, ga\n: Mary much 
difquict, as not knowing in what manner to deal with 
him. *rbc freedoms, however, which were taken with 
the queen, could not induce her to depart fitiian that 
plan of government whicii (he liad laid down in Fraoce. 
To the Proteftaots ffie refolved to pay the greutc|I At¬ 
tention *, from among them (he cbolc her pt4vy cupHol, 
and heaped favours upon the lord James Stoait, 'who 
for his activity io promoting the Reformation was the 
moft popular man in the kingdom ; while to her cour¬ 
tiers of the Komam Catlrolic perfuafioo (he behaved with 
a diftant formality. 

In the mean dme, the diffrreace bctwrco the two 
rival queens became every day greater. Xhe queen 
of Scotland ptxflcd lEilaa^tli to dedaro her the ntitrcll 
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iiii. Uctr to thecro«m'Of:Sng^kmi^ atkl ElUubctb’ pnelTcd. 
Mary to coufik-n tfae trcaty of £cbubui^h. Withrthit. 
tbe laUw cotiU notr compiy^ Bi it trottldin fw^ ^Bve 
been renovhcing ifor ever'the tiUe to:that tfown for 
which >fKe^was fo cftrpcfily contcadingi. - £ndlcf« nego- 
tia^iv were the coafeqilence, n^d the hatred of-Eli' 
zubeth to -Mary eoniinualty iticrbafcd. , This year the 
qdeen.of Scodaod attxiifrd berfdf bf .iitakipg'B-circuit 
tlrnongh part uf'ber doimdion^ From Edinburgh flte. 
jnucceded-to -StiHiog $ from tbeitce to PetltH^ iDon* 
dee and St AndrewThough ;rrceiTed everywhere 
with the greated acclamationa aud marks of afi'c£lion» 
ihe could not but remark the rooted averfion which 
had univeHaity taken place againfi. Popery ; and upon 
hci return to Ediiiburghi her attention was called, to 
y of <if this^eal) which may be eonfidered as 

Tiagi.bighly charadcriflic of the times, l^c magiftrates of 
of this city after their elcdiooi enaded rules* according 
urgh.to cuftom* for the government of their borough. By 
one of thefe afle* which they publiHied by proclama* 
tioD* they commanded all monks* friars* and .prielU* 
together with all adulterers and fornicators* to depart 
from the town aud. its limits within 24 hours* under 
the paius of cotTL^lion and punifhment. Mary»juiUy 
interpreting tins exertion of power to be an ufurpation 
of the royal authority* and a violation of order* dif- 
placed the magiflrates* commanded the citizens to iledl 
others in their room* and granted by proclamation a 
plenary indulgence to all her fubje£is not cuuvicted of 
any crime, to repair to aud remaiu in her capital at 
(ig tlicir plcafurc. 

lircd Befides thefe diilurbances on account of religion* the 
i the kingdom was now in confufioii on another account. 
The long continuance of civil wars had left a pronenefs 
td tumults and infurredions everywhere; and thefts* 
rapine, and liceiitioufnefs of every kind, threatened to 
ilTv'd fiibvert the foundations of civil fucicty. Mary made 
i confiderable preparations for the fopprelHon of thefe 
difordcru* and appointed the lord James Stuart her clnef 
* Judiciar and lieutenant. He was to hold two criminal 
courts, the one at Jedburgh, and the other at Dumfries. 
To ailill his operations againil the banditti, who 
were armed* and often afTociated into bodies, a milb 
tary force w'as neceffary ; but as there were at prefent 
neither ilanding army nor regular troops in the king¬ 
dom* the count) of Edinburgh, and ten others were 
rommauded to have their flrength in readinefs to aflift 
him. The fcnJnl tenants, and the allodial or free pro¬ 
prietors of thefe dillru^s, in complete :trmour, and with 
providons for so days, were appointed to be fub- 
fervient Co the purpofesof liiscomminion, and to obey 
his orders in elUblilhing the public tranquillity. In 
this expedition lie was attended with his ufual furcefs. 
He deftix>yed many of the llrong holds of the banditti $ 
hanged 10 of the moil notorious offenders, and order¬ 
ed 50 mwe to be carried to Ediubui^h, thtre to fufler 
the penalties of law ob account of their rebellious bbha> 
vimte.' He catted into terms with the lord Grey and 
Sir John Fofter* the waniens of the Englilh. borders, 
for the matual benefit of thetwo nations ; and he cum- 
• niaiided the chiefs of the diforderly clans to fubmit to 
the queen, and to obey her orders with regard to the 
Securing of the peace, and preventing infurreflions'and 
depredatlbns for the future. 

in tb« mean time the tlueea was ic a very difagrcc- 


able fituafeiuni -Beii^'Aifjpe^ed. ao<l.<iiil;ruA«4 bx Scet'ai 

parties* From tbSjconcetuuns flie had msdc to ^ Pro- 
ttiUnts* the PapifU fuppofed that (he hstd a defign of. 
reaounoiog their religion altogether; while* 
other hand* the Protefitnts could fcarcely allow them-both pa 
{ielvea to believe that they owed any allegiance to antics, 
idelatier* Difquiets of another kiad alfo now took, 
place. , The duke of Chatelherault* haviag left the 
tholici to join the (^pofite party* was neglteled by his^j.^"J 
fovereign. Being afraid of fome danger to himfelf, he tiers. 

fortifk^ tbccaftle of Dumbarton, which he rcfolvcd to 
defend ; and in cafe of necellity to put himfclf under 
the protedlion of the queen of England.-*-The earl of 
Arran was a man of very ileuder abilities* but of bound* 
lefs ambition. The queen’s beauty had made an im* 
preffion on his heart* and his ambition made him fancy 
himfclf the fitted perfon in the kingdom for her haf* 
band. But his fanattcifm* aud the violence with which 
he had oppofed the mafa* difgufied her. He bore her 
diflike with an uneafiuefs that preyed upon his intelleds 
and difordered tlicm. It was even fuppofed tliat he had 
concerted a fcherae to pofiefs himfelf of her perfon by 
armed retainers: and the lords of her court were com¬ 
manded to be in readinefs to defeat any projedi of this 
fort. The carl of Bothwcl was difiiriguilhed chiefiy 
by his prodigalities and the liceiitiouriiefs of his man¬ 
ners. The earl of Marifchal had every thing that was 
honourable in his ictentions, bat was overwary and (low. 

The carl of Morton poirefled penetration and abiliu* 
but was attached to no party or mcafures from any 
principles of rediitude : His own advantage and iute-. 
reft were the motives which governed him. The carl 
of Huntley the lord chancellor* was unquiet, variable, 
and vindictive : Ills paifions, now fermenting with vio¬ 
lence* were foon to break forth in the motl dimgerons 
pradlices. The carls of Glcncairn and Mcntcith were 
deeply tinClured with fanaticifm ; aud their inoiJinatu 
zeal for the new opinions* not lefs than ihcir poverty, 
recommended them to Qu^'cn Elizabeth. Her ambaC- 
fadur Randolph* advifcdTii-r to fecurc their I'crvice, by 
addrefiing lurfclf to their ucccflitics. Among cuiirtiera 
of this defeription, it was dilliciiU for Mary to make a 
feledlioii of miiiiflcrs in whom to confide. The confe- 
quunce and popularity of the lotd James Stuart* and 
of Maitland of Ecihington, had early pointed them out 
to this diftindlitM) ; and hitherto they had aClcd to lier 
fatibfadioii. They were each of eminent capacity : 
but the former was fufpedltd of aiming at the fove- 
rrignty ; the latter was prone to refinement and dupli¬ 
city ; and both w'ere more conjicctcd with Elizabeth 
than became them as iheminifters and fubjecfs of ano¬ 
ther fovereign. 

Bcfidc the policy of employing and truiling ftatef- 
tnen who were Proteftants* and the precaution of main- 
taining a firm peace with England* Mary had it alfo at 
heart to enrich the crown with the revenues of the an-shc ol 
cient church. A convention of ellates was afiembleds part 
to deliberate upon this mcafurc. The biihops were 
alarmed with their perilous filuatiun. It was 
known to them* that the charge of the queen’s houfe-'^*"'*'’* 
hold required an augmentation ( aod that as the rcats 
of the church had flowed chiefly from! the crown* it,waa 
expedient that a proper proportion of ^ them fliould fiow 
be vefomed to uphold its rpUadour.* ^'Aftctr-loiig 
l^ltatioas* (he pr,elates and eftate ettflcfia^kiak jcotinder. 
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ing that thcyttcifted merely by tlicfavoar of tlicqaeen, 
consented to rcfign to her the third part of their bene¬ 
fices, to be managed at her pleafure s wUh the referva- 
tiofl that they fhouldbe fecored during their livea agaiiift 
all farther paynoeuts, and relieved from the burden of 
contributing, to the maintenance of the reformed clergy. 
With this ofFer the-queen and the convention ofeftaics 
»vcrc fatisfied* Rentals, accordingly, of all their bene¬ 
fices throughout the kingdom, ^vcrc ordered to be pro¬ 
duced by the ancient ecclefiaftics; the reformed mint- 
iters, fuperintendants, eltlcrs, and deacon&t were enjoin¬ 
ed to make out regifters ofthe grants or provifiona nc- 
cclPiry to fupport their eflablifhment ; and a fuperemi- 
nent power of judging in thefe matters was committed 
to the queen and the privy-council. 

While the prelates and eltatc eccleGaftical fabmitted 
to this offer from the ncccflity of their affairs, it was by 
no means acceptable totbetefurmed clergy, who at this 
time were holding an affembly. It was their earneft 
V iih to tffcA tlic entire dclkruAon of the ancient efta- 
hlifliment, to fucceed to a large proportion of their emo¬ 
luments, and to be altogetlier independent of the crown. 
Bill while the Proteftant preachers were naturally and 
unanimoufly of thefe fcntimenls, the nobles and gcntle- 
anen who had promot* d the Reformation were difpofcd 
to think very differently. To give too much of the 
wealth of the church to the reformed clergy, was to in¬ 
vert them with a dangerous power. To give too great 
a proportion of it to the crown, was a itep ftill more 
dangerous. At the fame time it was equitable, that 
the ancient clergy fliould be maintained during their 
lives; and it confirted with the private inlereft of the 
noblemen and gentlemen, who had figured during the 
Reformation, not to confenl to any feUeme that would 
deprive them of the fpoils of which they had already 
pofleffed thcmfclvcs out of the ruins of the church, or 
, which they might flill be enabled to acquire. 

Vifcctrs Thus public as well as private confidcrations contri- 
it i\t- buted to ffparate and divide the lay Proteftants and the ■ 
I'hof preachers. The general aflembly, therefore, of the 
!*ioic. church, was not by any means fucccfsful in the views 
which had called them together at this time, and wliich 
they fubmitted to the convention of eftates. IJoubts 
were entertained whether the church had any title to 
afl'tmble itfclf. The petition preferred for the complete 
abolition of idolatry’, or for the titter prohibition of the 
mafs, was rejeaed, notwithrtanding all the zeal mani- 
fefted by the brethren. The requeft that Mary fhould 
give authority to the book of difcipline, was not oiily 
refufed, but even treated with ridicule. The only point 
preffedby the church, which attraacd any notice, was 
its requifiiion of a provifionora maintenance ; but the 
mcafure invented for this end was in oppofition to all 
its warmert defires. 

I'his mcafure, however, fo unpromifing to the preach¬ 
ers in expeaation, was found to be ftill more uofatis- 
faflory upon trial, The wealth of tha Romtfti church 
iiad been immenfe, but great invafious had,been made 
^pon it. The feais of the ecclcGaftics, upon the over¬ 
throw of Popery, induced them to engage in fraudulent 
iranfaiiionswich their kinfmen and rclatious ; in oon- 
fequence of which many pofftflions were conveyed from 
the church into private bands* FA valuable .cuu^cr- 
laioiis, Icafcsof church-lands, to endure for many years, 
airin perjpetuity^ were grunted to ftnmger# and ^ven¬ 


turers. Sales alfo of ccclefiartical property, to a great 9coi 
eatent, had been made by the ancient incumbentsand. 
a validity waafuppofed to be given to thefc tranfa^ioos 
by confirmations from the pope, who vvas r.calous to af, 
fill his votaries. £vcn the crown itfclf had contribu¬ 
ted to make improper difpufitions (»f the ecclcliaftical 
revenues. I-aymen had been prefented tp Inihoprics 
aud church-livings, with the power of difpufing of the 
territory in coancxion with them. Id this difl'iifiou of 
the property ofthe church, many fair, acquifitions, and 
much extenfive domain, came to be inverted in the no¬ 
bles aud the gentry. , 

From thefc caufes the grant of the third of their be¬ 
nefices, made by the ancient ecslcfiaftics to the queen, 
with the burden of maintaining the vcformedVlergy, 
was not near fo confiderable as might have been ea- 
pedied. But the dircdlion of the fcheme being lodged 
in the queen and the privy-council, the advantage to the 
crown was dill greater than that bellowed upon trie 
preachers. Yet the carrying the projecl into execu¬ 
tion was not without its inconveniences. There v.’.re 
Hill many opportunities for artifice and corruption ; and 
the full third of the efclcfiartical benefices even after 
all the previous abtlradtions of them whicli had been 
made, could not be levied by any diligence. For the 
ecckliailics often produced falfe rentals of their bene¬ 
fices i and the colleftors for the crown were not always 
faithful to the trail repofed in them. The complete 
produce of the thirds did uut amount to a great ium ; 
and it was to operate to the expences of the queen, as ^ 
well as to the fupport of the preachers. A fcanty pro- p^ov 
portion went to the latter; aud yet the perfons whomutU 
wei*e cbofeii to fix aad afeertain tbeir particular ftipends the 1 
or provifions were the fail friends of the Reformation. 

For this bufinefs was committed in charge to the 
of Argyll and Morton, the lord James Stuart, and 
Maitland of Lethington, wicli James Macgill the clerk- 
regirter, and Sir John Ballendcn the jufticc-cltrk. One 
hundred Scots merks were deemed furticient for a 
common uiinifter. To the clergymen of greater inte- 
rert or cuufideration, or who cxercifcd their functions in 
mure extenfive pari/hes, 300 merks were allotted; and, 
excepting to fuperintendantl, this fiim was feldom ex¬ 
ceeded. To the carl of Argyll, to the lord Jamca 
Stuart, to Lord Erlkine, who had large ccclefialUcal 
revenues, ihcir thirds were ufually remitted by the 
queen ; and upon the crtablinitueut of this fund or re¬ 
venue, the alfo granted many penfions to perfons about 
her court and of her boufchold. 

The compbints of the preachers were made with little 
decency, and did not contribute to better their condi-pan 
tion. The colduefs of the Proteftant laity, and the hu-Ltn, 
manity Oiowo to the ancient clergy, were deep wounds 
both to their pride and to their iotcrefts* To a mean 
fpint of rtattery to the rciguiug powcr» they imputed 
the dcfe£tiou of their friends; and againft 4^hc queen 
they were animated with the bitterel): auimofit)’. The 
poverty ia which.they were fufferedto remain inflamed 
all their palHona. They induftrioufly fought to indulge 
their rancour and turbulence^ and inveterate habits of 
iufult fortified them into a conteppi of authority. . 

To the queen, whofe temjHrv was warm, the l udcneb 
of the preachers wa^ a painful and endlefs inquietude, 
which, while it fortered her religious prrjtidices, had 
the good cffc£l to confirm her coilllaiicy to her friends, 

and 
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Und. and to ntivc Her ^ratitnde for tHeir Si&Uit/. The 
r****'lord James Stuart> whowas entitled to herrefpe^t and 
efttem from his abilitieSi and hh proantntty to her in 
blood had merited rewards and honours by his public 
fervices and the vigirar of Ins counfcls. After his firc- 
ctfsful difcharg^e of her commilfion as chief judicial* and 
lord lieutenantf (he could not think of allowing^ him to 
id defeead from thefe ofBces» withoutbeltowing upon him 
iiurs a fohd and permanent mark of her favour* Sbeadvan- 
7*^^ cedhim into the riink of her nobility, byconferring up* 

^ on him the earldom of Marr. At the fame time ihe 

:t, contributed to augment his confequence, by facilitating 

his marriage with Agnes the daughter of the earl of 
Marifchal $ and the ceremonial of this alliance was cele¬ 
brated with a magnificence and oftentation fo cKtrara- 
gant in that age, as to excite the fears of the preachers 
left fome avenging judgment or calamity (hould aRli^l 
the land* They txclaimcd with virulence againft his 
riotous feafting and banquets; and the mnfquerades 
which were exhibited upon this occafion, attra^ling in 
a ftill greater degree their attention, as being a fpccics 
of eutcrtainmeiit hitherto unknown in Scotland, and 
which was Avourable to the profanenefs of gallantry, 
the}' pointed againll them the keened firokes of their 
cenfure and indignation. 

The abilities of the carl of Marr, the afcendency be 
maintained in the councils of his foverdgn, and the dif- 
tinftions which he had acquired, did not fail to cx- 
lity of pofe him to uncommon envy. The moft derptrute of 
iMrlof liis enemies, and the moft formidable, was the earl of 
nicy Huntley. In their rivalfliip for power, many caules of 
difguft had arifen. The one’wrts at the head of the 
Prottftanis, the othc’- was the leader of the Papifts. 
Upon the death of Francis 11 . Huntley and the PopifU 
faction had fent a deputation to Mary, inviting her to 
return to Scotland, and offering tofopport her wdth an 
army of 20,000 men. His advances were treated with 
attention and civility, hut his offer was rcjeflcd. The 
invitation of|the Proteftants, prefented by the carl of 
Marr, was more acceptable to her. Huntley had ad- 
vifed her to detain his rival in confinement in France 


After employing aginft the earl of Marr ibofc arts Bern! 
of detra^ion and calumny which are fo common in 
courts, he drew up and fuhfcribed a formal memoriai, 
in which he accufed him of aiming at the In, 

of Scotland* This paper he prefented to the queen ; jam'-i 
but the argumentswith whicli he fupported his charge Siuan 
beiog weak andinconclufive, ftie was the more confirm-treafo 
ed ill her attachment to her minifter. Huntley then 
addrelSng himfeif to the earl of Bothwel, a man difpofed 
to derperatecourfes, engaged bim to attempt to involve 
the earl of Marr and the houfe of Hamilton in opm 
and violent contention. Bothwel reprefented to Marr 
the enmity which hud long fubfilled between him and 
the houfe of Hamilton. It was an obftacle to his^ 
greatnefs; and while its deftrufiion might raife him 
the higheft pinnacle of power, it would be moft 
ceplable to the queen, adio befide the hatred wtiich him 
princes naturally entertain to their fucceffors, was ant. 
mated by particular caufes of offence againft the duke 
of Chatelherault and the earl of Arran. He concluded 
his cxhoriRtion with making an unlimited offer of his 
moft ftrenuous fervices in the execution of this fiagi- 
tiouB enterprife. 'Fhe carl of Marr, however, abhor¬ 
ring the bafenefs of the projedt, ful'picious of the lin- 
cerity of the propol'cr, or fatisBed that his emiticnce 
did not require the aid of fuch arts, reje^ed all his ad¬ 
vances. Bothwel, difappointed upon one Ode, turned 
himfeif to the otlier. He pradtifed tsith the houfe of 
Hamikuti to affaftinatc the carl of Mirr, whom they 
conOdered as their greateft enemy. The buOnefs, he 
faid, might be performed with eafe and expedition. 

The queen was in ufe to hunt the deer in the park 
of Falkland; and there the earl of Mair, unfufpedt- 
ing any danger, and fteuderly attended, might be o- 
verpowered and put to dcatlu The perfon of the 
queen, at the fame time, might be felr.ed; and by de¬ 
taining her in cuftodr, a fandiion and fccilrity migliL 
be given to their crime. The integrity of the earl of 
Arran revolting againft tins confpiracy, defeated its 
purpofes. Dreading the perpetration of fo cruel an 
adtion, and yet fenfihle of the refolutc determination 


till the Roman Catholic religion (hould be re-eftab 1 i(hed 
in Scotland. This advice (he not only diregarded, but 
carefled his enemy with particular civilities. Upon her 
[fcb tlu couDtry» Huntley reneweil his ad- 

ento vances, offering to her to fet up the mafs in all the 
ore the northern counties. He even converfed in a prefling 
pifli re ’ manner upon thisfiibjedl with her uncles and the French 
courtiers who attended her. Still no real attention was 
paid to him. He came to her palace, and was receiv¬ 
ed only with refpeft. He was lord high chancellor 
without inBucrce, and a privy counfellor without truft. 
The earl of Marr had the confidence of his fovereign, 
mid was drawing to him the authority of government. 
Thefe were cruel mortificalione to a man of high rank, 
inordinate ambition, immenfe wealth, and who com- 


of his friends, he wrote privately to the earl of Marr, 
informing him of his danger. But the return of Marr 
to his letter, thanking him for his intelligence, being 
intercepted by thecouipirators, Arran was confined by 
them under a guard in Kitineil-houfe. He effected 
notwithftanding his efcape, and made a full difeovery 
of the plot to the quecu. Yet in a matter fo dark 
could produce no witneft'es and no written vouchers 
confirm his accufations. He therefore, according to 
the faihion of the times, offered to prove his informa¬ 
tion, by engaging Bothwel in iingie combat. And 
though in his examinations before the privy count'd, 
his love to the queen, his attachment to the earl of 
Marr, the atrocity of the fcheme he revealed, and, 
above all, hit duty and concent for his father the duke 


tnanded numerous and warlike retainers. But he was 


of Cbatelherault, threw him into a {lertiirbatiori of mind 


yet to fee a ftroke ftill more feverely ejccniciacing, and which expreffed itfelf violently in his fpeet'h, his coun- 

far move deftrudive of his confequeuce. opulent tenance, and his actions; yet his declarations, in genr- 

eftate of Marr, wliich Mary had eyefted into an earl- ral, were fo confiftcnt and firm, tliat it was thou^lkt 

• 4om and conferred upon Ids vital, had been lodged in advifahlc to take the command of the caftle ofiDvin ■ 

his family for fome time. He ronfiJered it as his pro- barton from the duke of Cbatelherault, to corifirie tlie 

^•rty, and that it was never to be. torn from his houfe. other cenfpirators to different prrfo'ns, and to wait tht 

This blow wai. at oi«.t to infult moft ftnfibly hi* pride, farther difeoveries which might be made by lu'cich'ii*. 

and to c*ct rneft fatally the fiiiews of h:sgrc?tncfs. ahd time. 

The 
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wil of Huntlc7, W tUcfe 4 i 0 iJ^oUit- 

mcnts, invented other ^cvigw,. B^ expited a tumUU 
u’liik tlie queen and the carl Mapr were at St An* 
drew's v'itii only a few attendants j imagining that the 
latter would fally forth to quell the iiifurgeotfi, and 
that a convenient opportunity would thus be afforded 
for putting Kim to the fword without deteftion. The 
caution, however, of the carl of Marr. defeating this 
urpofe, he ordered fomc of Ins retainers to attack him 
n the evening when he fliould leave the queen,; but 
thefe afl'afBns being fiirpnTed in their ftatiooi Huntley 
affedted to excufe their being in arms in a fufpicions 
place and at'a late hour, by fro'oir is apologies* which* 
though admitted, could luith'' t'pproved* 

About this period, to., h*r*-rs were received by 
Ma^ from the pope ?. ih ' ."dinalof liorrain. in 
confluence of the intri^ , ;i the earl of Huntley 
and the Roman Catholic faciu.n. They prefTed her 
to confider. that while this nobleman was the inoft 
powerful of her fubje^ts. he was by far the moft xeal- 
ious in the interefts of the church of Rome. 'I’hcy 
entreated her to flatter him with the hope of her mar* 
riage with Sir John Gordon his fecund fon ; held out 
to her magnificent promifesof money and military fup- 
plies, if fhc would fet herfelf ferioufly to recover to 
power and fplendour the ancient religion of her coun* 
try; and recommended it to her to take meafures 
to deftroy the more flrenuous Proteflants about her 
court* of whom a roll was tranfmitted to her, which 
included the name of her confidant and miiiifler the 
carl of Marr, Thefe letters could not have reached 
her at a iun£lnre more unfavourable for tbeir fuccefs. 
The earl of Marr, to wliom fhe communicated them* 
was encouraged to proceed with tlic greateft vigour 
ill undermining the defigns and the importance of his 
enemies. 

New incidents exafjpcratcd the animofitics of the ene* 
mies of the earl of Marr and his own. Sir John Gor- 


Sem 


^ don and the lord Ogilvie having a private dirputr, hap> 
. ocned to meet each other in the hi<rh flreet of Rdin. 


ptned to meet each other in the high ftrcct of Edin 
dicnd* burgh. They immediately drew their {words | and 
the lord Ogilvie receiving a very dangefous wound* 
Sir John Gordon was committed to prifon by the ma> 
giflrates. The queen, at this time in Stirling* was 
informed by them of the riot \ and while they expref* 
fed a fear left the friends of the prifoner fliould rife ii^ 


ill arms to give him his liberty* they mentioued a fu 
picion which prevailed, that the partizans of the lord 
Ogilvie were tp aflemble themfeivcs to vindicate his 
quarrel. The queen, in her reply* after commending 
their diligence* inflrnftcd them to continue to have a 
watch over their prifoner; made known her deflre that 
tlie Uw (hould take its courfe; and ebunfeUed them to 
2^ have no apprchenfions of the kindi*edof the parties at 
kapcH variance, but to rely upon the carl of Marr for pro- 
pr;. vidiiig a fufficient force for their protc£lion. Sir John 
Gordon, however* fpund the means to break from bis 
conBncaient; and ^yiiig into Abierdcenfhire* filled the 
retainers of his farpijy with^his complaints* and added 
to the difquiets of hjs father rhb egrl of Huntleyi 
The quten, upon returning to Edinburgh* held a 
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mulatlon and of refined addreis;.who endeavoured to 
conciliate her alTe^ons* twas prodigal of flattery* ex.* 
preifed her zeal fur the Popilh religion* and let. fall in* 
iinuatioaa of the great power of her bulband. She 
then interceded, with the queen for for^vetiefs to her 
fon i and begged with a keen intportunity* that be 
might bo'permitted to have the honour to khs her band. 

But Mary having told her, that, the favour ihe bad fo* 
licited could not pofiibly be granted till her fop Ihould 
rrtum to the prifon from wbich^;be had efcaped* and 
fnbmit to the jullice of his country, the lady Huntley 
engaged that he Ihould enter again into cuflody* and 
only entreated* that* inftead of being confined at Edin-' 
burgh* he fliould be conduced to the Cafilc of Stirling. 

This requeft was complied with ; and in the profecution 
of the bufinefs* a Court of juiUciary being called* Sir 
John Gordon made his appearance* and acknowledged 
himfelf to be the queen’s prifoner. The lord GUmis , 
was appointed to conduft him to the caftle of Stirling. 

But upon the road to this fortrefs, he deceived the vi-tempt 
gilance of his guards, haflened back, and gatheringraife 1 
1000 horfemen among his retainers* iiitrufled his 
curity to the fword. 

In the mean time, the queen continued her progrefs. 

Tlie earl of Huntley joined himfelf to her train. His 
anxiety to induce her to allow him to attend her to his 
lioufe of Strathbogy was uncommon; his entreaties- 
were even prefffd beyond the bounds of propriety. The 
intelligence arrived of the cfcapc and rebellion of Sir 
John Gordon. The behaviour of the father and the 
fon awakened in her the mofi alarming Aifpicions. Af* 
fcmbling her privy>conncU,who* accordingto the fufliion 
of thofe times* conlUtntcd her court* and attended her 
perfon in her progreffes though her dominions; Ihe, 
with their advice, commanded her heralds to cliargc 
Sir John Gordon and his adherents to return to their 
allegiance* and to fiirrender up to her their houfes of 
flrength and calUes, under the pains of high treafon and 
forfeiture. Difdaining now^ to go to the houfe of the 
eail of Huiulcy, where* as it afterwards appeared* that 
nobleman had made fecret preparations fb hold her in 
captivity* (he advanced to invemefs by a different route. • 

In the cafllc of Invemefs fhc propofed to take up her 
refidence; but Alexander Gordon the deputy governor, 
a dependent of the family of Pluntley, refufed to admit 
her. She was terrified with the profpeft of a ceruin 
and imminem. danger. Her attendants wen: few in 
number, the rown was without walls* aud tlie inhabi* 
tants were fufpe^led. In this extremity, fomc fliips in 
the river were kept in readinefs as a lail refuge ; and 
fhe ifliicd a proclamation, commanding all her loyal fub* 
jefts in thole PRi’ts immediately to repair to her for her 
pruteAion. The Frafers and Monroes came in crowds 
to make her the offer of their fwords. The Clan Chau 
tan, though called to arms by the earl of Huntley* for* 

Took his ftandard for that of their fovereign* when thay 
difeovered that hie intentioni wcredioflile to her. She • 
employed this Itrcngth in laying fiegf to the caftle*- 
which funtndcred ttfclf upon the firft af&uk. The 
lives of the common foldien were fpared, but the dc* ] 
puty-governor was iaftantly executed, The queen, ■ 


coiifultalion upon affairs of ftate with her privy^oun- full of apprehenfiona, returned to Abet^cn. 
cil; and foon after fet out uppd a .progrefs tp the To intimidate the ,earl pf Huntley, to punifb :ibe 
northern parts of her kingdom. At Aberdeen (lie. troubles yrbicb bis family.had created to the queen, 
was met by the lady Huftifry, a. woman of decp dilH- and to convince that bit utter roig^- was at band, 

^ a meafure 
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Aod. g menfure humtliatxng now concerted and herault, and put hloifelf under Ids prottflKin ; 1<ut wait 

'~^pnt iiT. prad^lce; The^arl ot Marrrefigned the rich detivered op by that nobleman, all wbotc endeavours 
c/late of iliiit name to the lard Erfhine, who laid claim in ilia favour were incfTcdhul. l^Ic was convidied of 


to it as his' eight t and recexred in recompenfr, after 
its eredtion into an earldom, the tenntoi7 of Murray, 
which made an eKteniive portion of the poneiftona of the 
earl of HuMley. 

The lady Huntley haftrned to. Aberdeen to throw 
hcrfelf St the feet bf her fovereign, to make the offer 
of the moli‘-humble fubtnifltons on the part of her htif- 
band, tnd to avert by every poHible means the duwnfal 
of his grestnefs. Butall arcrfs to the queen was re* 
fufedto her; and the earl of Huntley waa fuinmuncd 
to appepr In perfoS before the prrry*council, to anfwer 
fur his cundud^, and to make a fuH refignation of all 
hia cafllea and foftrefles. He did not prefeut himfelf, 
and was declared to be in open rehtlliun. A nevT pro* 
j cUtniitionwatt circulated by the qcteeit to collcdt together 
tf a fttfBcient ftrengih to Cubdiie the iiifurgcOts. The 
vy command of her croups was given to the earl of Mur* 
who pat them iuibntly into motion, Huntley 

* advancing towards Aberdeen to give them battle, w'as 
informed of their approach. He halted at Covricbic, 
folacing himfclf with the hope of a ilecilive vidlory. 
The army of the queen was the moll numerous j but 
there-were feveral companictin it in whom little con* 
ftJcncc could be placed. Thcfc the carl of Murray 
polled In the front of the battlt*, and commanded them 
to begin the attack. They recoiled upon him in dif- 
order, according to his expectation ; but a rcfulute 
band in whom he trufted, ixolding out their fpears, 
obliged them to take a different courfe. Their con- 
fulion and flight made Huntley conceive that the day 
was his own. He therefore ordered his foldicrs to 
throw aflde their lances, and to rufh upon the enemy 
fword in' hand. His command was obeyed, hut with no 
precaution or difeipHnr. When his men came to the 
place wliere the earl of Murray had ffationed hiinfelf, 
the points of the cxtendedj'pcars of his firm batulion 
pnt a termination to their progrefs. The panic com* 
mtinicated by this unexpcdled rcfillarce was improved 
by (he vigour with which he preffed the afTailaats. In 
their torn they took to flight. The companies of the 
queen's aftny whicli had given way in the beginning of 
the conftidt were now difpofed to atone for their nnf* 
eondufl; and taking a fliare in the battle, committed 
a flgnal flaughirt upon the retainers of the carl of 
HuhtWy. This nobleman himfclf expired in the throng 
of the pnrfuit. His fons Sir John Gordon and Adam 
Gordon were made prifoners, with the principal gentle* 
men who had afTilled him. 

Mary, Upon receiving the tidings of this fuceffs, dif* 
covered neither joy nor furrow. The paflions, liow* 
ever, of the carl of Mtirray and his party W’cre not yet 
completely gratified. f»ir John Gordon was brought 
immediately to-trial, confeiTed his guilt, and was con* 
demned to foffe'rsrs a’traftor. The fentcncc according¬ 
ly- was executed,' atnidft a multitude of fpeftators, 
whofe feelings wci^ deeply afTrftcd, wdiile they con- 
Cdeird his immature death, the maulinefs of his fpirit, 

• and the vigour of lus form. Adam Goruon, upon ac¬ 
count of ills tender age, was pardoned; and fines were 
levied from the other captfives of condition according to 
tlieir wealth. The lord Gordon, after the battle of 
Corrichie, fied tg bis (hlh^r-in-UwHhc duke of Ctiatid- 


treafon, and condemned ; but the queen'was fatiaHed 
with conHning him in pitfon. The dead body of the 
earl of Huntley was carried to Kdinburgh, and kept 
without burial, till a ciiargc of high treafon was pre¬ 
ferred againff him beh*re the three rdaies. An o(len. 
tatiouB difplay was made of hib criminal cuttrprir.s, and 
a verdidi of parliament pronounced his guilt. His 
eflates, heteditary and moveable, were forfeited; his 
dignity, name, and memory, were pronounced to be 
extin£l; his enfigns amiorial were torn from the book 
of arms; and his pufleriiy were rendered unable to en¬ 
joy any offices, honour, or rank, within the realm. , 

While ilicfe feenes were tranfatling, Mary, who was An ini 


finccrely folicitous to cftablifli a fccure amity beUveeu 
the two kingdoms, opened a negotiation to cffcftuatc' 
an interview with Clizabeih. Secretary Maitland, j-y uuH 
whom file employed in this bufinefs, met with a moU WabctI 


gracious receplioo at the court of London. The cityho* 
of Vork was appointed as the place where the two 


queens fliould exprefs their mutual love and allcfiion, 
and bind themfclvef to each other ia an indiirulnhle 


union ; the day of tbeir meeting w'as fixed; the fafliion. 
and articles of tlieir interview were adjuffed; and a 
fafe cunducl ii tu England was granted to the queen of 
Scots by Elizabeth. But in this advanced Hate of the 
treaty it was unexpedledly interrupted. The diftur- 
batices in France, the perfccutioii of the PioteHuiits 
there, and the dangerous confequence which tUreatened 
the reformed countries, feemed to require Elizabeth to 
be particulaj^ly upon her guard, and to watch with 
eagemefs againil the machinations of the adverfarics of 
her religion. Upon ihefc pretences fhc declined for a 
feafun the projefted iiilerview; Emding to Mary with 
this apology Sir Henry Sidney, a miuiller of ability, 
whom (he inffrutled to dive into the fecret views of the 


Scoiiiih queen. ’Phis was a fevere difappoiatment to 
Mary ; but it is reafonable to believe, that Elizabeik 
ai^ted in the negotiation without fincerity, and upon 
principles of policy. It was not her interetl to admit 
into her kingdom a queen who had pretcufions to her 
crown, and who might flrcnglhcn them ; who miglu 
raife the expeclations of her Roman Catholic fubjiCts, 
and advance herfelf in their cileem; and who far fu.*- 
puffed her in beauty, and in the bewitching ttllurcmcnt 
of converfation and behaviour. 

Amidil affaiis of great moment, a matter of fnviller Ch.itol 
conrcqucnce, but which is intcrcfling in its circum- uj 
llances, deferves to be recorded, Chatelard, a gentle* ti 
man of family in Uauphiny, and a relation of the che- 
valier de Bayard, had been introduced to Queen Mary 
by the fieur Damvillc, the heir of the huulc of Mout* 
morcncy. Poliihed manners, vivacity, attention to 
pleafe, the talent of making verfes, and an agreeable 
figure, were recommendations to this man. Jii tlie 
court they diew attention to him. He m^de lilmfclf 
iieceffary in all parties of pleafurc at tlie palace. His 
affiduilies drew to him the notice of the queen; and, 
at different times, flic did him the hpaourto dance with 
bim. His cumplaifancc became gradually more fami¬ 
liar, He entertained her with his wit and good hii- 
mcn^r; he made verfes upon her beauty and accompli Pa- 
inchU ; and her poli(eQefs aod condcfceiifiou infinuated 
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fiild klm other liratjmeDH tlum gratittide aad rercreoee. 
Heecmid not brhoM her eksMii witbom feeling thdr 
; and inftead of in its birth the moll 

Hangeroui of all the pafiona, hit encoitragcd its growth. 
In an unhappy moment» he e n ter e d her apartment; 
ntld, coneeahug himlclf under her bed, watted the ap- 
preach of night. Whik the queen seal ttodreffing, her 
maids, dtfeotered bis fituition, and gave her the alarm. 
Chatelard was difmiffed with difgraee 1 but footi after 
received her pardon. The freney, however, of hit love 
compelling him to repent hit crime, it was no longer 
proper to Ihow any eompaibon to him. The delicate 
fitnatton of Mary, the noife of thefe adventures, which 
had gone abroad, and the rude fufpicions of her fitbjcfts, 
reqntred that he fhould be tried for his offences and 
puntlhed. This imprudent man was accordingly con* 
demned to lofe his head ; and the fcntence was put in 
execution. 

Tlie difagrcealle circumflanccs in which Mary fonnd 
herfcif involved by reafon of her quarrel with Sliza* 
beib, the cxceffive bigotty and overbearingfpirit of her 
Prottllarit-fubjefls, together with the adventure of 
Chatelard, and the calumnies propagated in corifequencc 
of it, determined her to think of a fecund marriage. 
Her beauty and expe£lations of the crown of England, 
joined to the kingdom which (he already ponVflVd, 
brought her’many fuitors. She was addrtfled by the 
king of Sweden, the king of Navarre, the prince of 
Coude, the duke of Ferrara, Don Carlos of Spain, the 
archduke Charles of Auftria, and the duke of Anjou. 
Her own inclination was to give the preference, among 
thefe illuftrioiis lovers, to the prince of Spain ; but her 
dermination, from the hrft moment, was to make her 
wifhes bend to other confidcrations and to render her 
decinon upon this important point as agreeable as pof* 
fiblc to Queen Eltiabcth, to the Englifli nation, and to 
llie ProtciTants of both kingdoms. Her fucceflion to 
the crown of England was tiic object ncareft her heart; 
Kiid Elizabeth, who wiflicd to prevent lur from mar¬ 
rying altogether, contrived to imprefa upon her mind 
un opinion that any foreign alliance would greatly ob- 
flruft that much dcliird event. Shetlirrefore pitched 
noon tw o of her ow'n fubjefts, whom Iht fuccefGvtly re¬ 
commended as fit matches for the qneen of Scots ; and 
llie promifed, that upon her acceptance of cither of 
them, her right of inheritance fliould be inquired into 
and declared. Lord Robert Dudley, afterwards cail of 
T-ticefler, was the firft perfon propofed ; and except a 
manly face and fine figure he had not one quality that 
could recommend him to theScottiili princefs. Wliilft 
Mary received this fuitor with foroe degree of compo- 
fure, (he did not altogether reprefs her fcorn. “ She 
had heard good accounts (fhe owned) of the gentle¬ 
man; but at Queen Elizabeth bad faid, that in propoflng 
a liufhnnd to her, Ihe w’ould cunfidt her honour, ftu* alV- 
ed what honour there could be in marrying a fubjt^l 
The Englifh queen then brought under the eye of Mary 
another fuitor, kfl her thoughts fhould return to a 
foreign alliance. This was Lord Dornlcy, of the houfc of 
Stuart itfclf, whofe birth wasalmofl equal to her own, 
'und whom the Scottiili princefs was induced to accept as 
a hulband by motives which we have detailed etfewnere. 
(See Maav.) Elizabeth however was nut more iiiiccre 
in tlii^ropoial lh:ui in the former ; for after permit¬ 
ting Darnlcy and his fatlier the earl of Lenox to vifit 
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ScotUnd merely with a view of divestmg the attention Scoi 
of the queen-nri^ the continentf flit ihrew eveiy 
ftacle m tlie way af the miiriage whkb an ftod viedeooe 
could ucmtrive. When (he fbuod Mary fo much ea- 
tangled, that (he could hardly draw back, or make any 
other choice tbaa that of Uaroky* Elizabeth attempted 
to prevent her from going farther on; and now intima¬ 
ted her difapprobatioA ox that marriage, which (be her- 
fclf had not only originally plauned, but, in thefe latter 
ftages, had forwarded by every meaRa in her power. 

The whole council of Eliaabeth dedared agaioft the 
marriage. Even freen her own fubjeda Mary net with 
conOdeiable oppofltioa. An inveterate enmity had 
taken jdace between the duke of Chatelherault and tl»e 
earl of Lenox, iu conirqaeiicc of which the former 
deferted the court, and very few of the Hamiltons re¬ 
paired to it. The lord James Stuart, uoweail of Mur*' 
ray, fought to promote the match with Lord Dudley. 

In confcqueace of this he was troitcd openly with dif- 
refpc^l by the earl of Lenox; he loft the favour of his 
fovereign, and Darnley threatened him with his ven- 6 
geance when he fliould be married to the queen. John Fztr<i 
Knox in the mean time behaved in the moft furious 
manner, forgetting not only the meek and peaceable 
behaviour of a Chriftian, but the allegiance oi a fubje^. 

This preacher even interfered wKh the marriage of bis 
fovereign. He warned the nobility, that if they allow¬ 
ed a Papift or an iiifldrt to obtain her perfon and the 
government of Scotland, they would be guilty, to the 
full extent of their power, of banifliiug Jefue Chrill from 
tbc kingdom, of bringing down upon it the vengeance 
of God, of being a curfe to themfelvcs, and of depri¬ 
ving their queen of all comfort and cunfulation. As 
Darnley was a Papift, he was of confequence execrated 
by the whole bodyof Froteftants, laity as well as clergy; 
while, on the other band, he was fuppurted by the carls 
of Athol and Caithnefs, the lords Ruthvenand Hume, 
and the whole Popifli faction. 

It was exceedingly unfortunate for the queen, that 
neither Lord Darnley himftlf, nor his father the earl of 
Lenox, had any taknts for bufinefs ; and as they na¬ 
turally had the direction of the queen's affaiis, it is no 
wonder that they were very ill managed. But a fource 
of oppofltion, more violent than any imperfedtions of 
their own, rofe up tu them in the attachment which 
they difeovered to a perfon upon whom the queen had of 
late beftowed her favour with an imprudent prodigality. 
David Rizzio from a mran origin raifed himftlf to adif- 
tingui/hed eminence. He was born at Turin, where hisD^viti 
farther earned a fubliftence as a mulleian. Varieties ofzio. 
fituation and adventure, poverty, and misfortunes, bad 
taught him experience. In the train of the count de 
Morette, the ambaflador from the duke Of Savoy, be 
had arrived in Scotland. The queen, defirous to com¬ 
plete her band of mufic, admitted him into her fervice. 

In this humble ftation h^ had fhe dexterity to attract 
her attention; and herEi’CAch fecrethry. falling into dtf- 
grace, from negligence and'inchpacity, he was pramoted 

to difeharge the duties of his office. A necciTary and 
frequent admifllon to her company afforded him now the 
fulleft opportunity to recommend himfelf to her; and 
while flic approved his mauners, (he was fcnftblc of his 
fidelity and his talents. His mind, hoMfjevtr, W'ss not 
' fuflicieotly vigorous to hea^ with fncccfs and profuc- 
rjty. Ambition grew u^on bim with prcfkrpicm. He 

interfered 
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iaterfeivd in iilbtrt -#f Intruded fnisfelf into . rtpKcdt tbat' mittcrt vere goor Aaorlaf i#^%e rjeosUod ; 

iKe tsonrefvcwftt ef tlvs noblet at the ]MUee* asd wai a «ad ^b«( 3L)isibetii bid no foUddattlb «d difplea{dre» 
«ai»didate Ibf quccir oenlldted'Widi ^Mce, by liter advicr^ ftebad fixedl.-hcr lAAiona .not 

hrna up«Ti tbem«ft diffiettk and in^rtant bafincl^Vrnd span « forei^oer, but i^n an EngKAitate ; and 
itu-raiM him trith real power. The fuppl«nefs>‘ fern- t£e -ocrfoa flw faTOurcd was dcfceoded of a didinauifb^ 


itu-miled him with real power. The fuppl«nefs»‘ fern- 
lity^ and uitboutKled compiaifance which Itad chara^er- 
iaed hit fermercondittM, were exebanged for }iifc 4 e»er» 
oftcntation, and prides He exceeded'the mnft potcat 
haront m the ftateliitefs of hit demranoaff the fompto- 
oufoeft of bia app car tly and the ^dcadoorof hit retimte* 
The neldctt while they dcf|dfrd^c bwoefsof bia b»tb» 
and detched bun aa a foreigner,'and a favourite, wsere 
tnortified with hit grandeur, and infultcd with hta arro¬ 
gance. , Tbeir anger and abhorrence were driven into 
fury ; and while this undeferving mioioa, to aphold bis 
power, courted Damley, and with officious aiHduities 
advanced bis foit with the queen, lie badened not only 
bit own ruin, btstkid the fouedationa of cruel outragea 
and of public calamity* 

All of Murray the exaltation of Rizzio, fu 

ly offenhve in general to the nation, wat humiliating in a 
|>v more particular degree* Hia interference for the earl 
of Lfticefter, the partiality he entertained for Eliza¬ 
beth, his connifxiona with Secretary Cecil, and the fa¬ 
vour he had (hown to Knox, bad all contributed to 
create in Mary a fufpidon of hia integrity. The prac¬ 
tices of Darnley and Rizzin were thence the more ef- 


apuw a foreigner, but t^n ah EngKAitaao ; and fia^e 
t&e -perfoa flic favovred was dcfceoded of a dtdingoifbcd 
Uncage, «nd<could boaft of having in hit vejnf the royal 
blood'of'both kwdoma. Immediately after this avow 
even (be'crcatcd Lord Darnlcv a lord and a kniebz. 


even (be'crcatcd Lord Darnley a lord and a knigbt;. 
‘Hie oath -of knighthood wuadmimftered to him. ffo 
whs^made a baron and a banneret, and called 

He was belted earl of Roft, He then protnot- 
ed.14 gentlemen Co the honour of knighthood, and did 
homage to the queen, without any rcfcrratioii of duty 
to the crown of England, where bis family had for a 
long time refided. His advancement to the duke oi 
Al^ny was delayed for a little time $ and this was fo 
much refeated by him, that, when informed of it by 
the lord Ruthven, he threatened to ftabtbat aoblco^in 
with bit dagger. 

In the mean time the day appointed for the affiEmbly 
of parliaraent, which was finally to determine the fub- 
je<^ of tlie marriage, was now approaching. The earl 
of Murray, encouraged by the apparent firmncfs of^ 
Elizabeth, goaded on by ambition, and alarmed with 
the approbation beftowed by the convention of the 
edates on llie queen's choice of Eord Darnley, per¬ 
ceived that the moment was at band when a dcciiive 


fe£lual; and the fulled weight of their influence was 
employed to undermine his power. His pailions and 
difgudt were violent; and in his mind he meditated re¬ 
venge* Mary, aware of her critical fituaiion, w'as fol- 
citous to add .to her ftrengHu Bothwel, who had 
been imprifoned for confpiring againd the life of the 
eairlof Murray, and who had efcaped from condnement, 
was called from France; the earl of Sutherland, an 
exile in Flanders, was invited home to receive his par¬ 
don ; and George Gordon, the fon of the earl of Hunt- 
ley, was admitted to favour, and was foou to be rcin- 
ftated in the wealth and honours of bis family. 

As foon 3B Bolhwcl arrived, the carl of Murray in* 
Tided that he fhould be brought to a trial fur having 
plotted againd hit hfe, and for having broke from (he 
place of his confiiiemeiit. This was agreed to $ aud on 
the day of trial Murray made his appearance w'ith Kco 
of his adherents. Bothwel did not choofe to contend 
with fuch a formidable enemy } he therefoi-e ded to 
France, and a protedation was made, importing that 
his.fear, of violence liad been the caufc of his flight. 
The queen commanded the judge not to pronounce 
fepteiice* Murray complained loudly of her partiality, 
and engaged deeper and deeper iu cahajs with Queen 
Elizabeth. Darnley, in the mean time, prefled Ills 
fuit with eagernefs* The queen ufed her uttnoft en¬ 
deavours to caufe Murray fubfcHbe a paper exprefling 
a confent to her marriage ( but all was* to no purpofe* 
However, many of the noWUty did fobforibe this pa¬ 
per ; and die veutured to fummon a conveutiqn of the 
eftates .at Stilling, to whom flie opened ^e buflnels of 
the marriage t and who iipproved of her choice, pro¬ 
vided the Proteftaat rcligioH fhould continue to be the 
^ edablifhment. . 

In the mean tSine ambafladors arrived fi*orti E^land, 
withimeflage imporling Elizabeth’s entire difappro- 
bntion and difatlbwance of the queen's marriage with 
iLord Danilfy. But to thefc ambafladort Mary ynly 
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blow fhould be ftruck. • To iafpirit the refentment of 
his friends, and to juflify in fame mcafure the violence 
of his projedls, he aflcdled to be under apprehenfions of 
being aflaflinated by the lord Darnley. His fears were 
founded abroad t aud he avoided to go to Perth, where 
he affirmed that the plot againfl him.^a8 to be carried 
into execution. He courted the enemies of Darnley 
with unceaflng affiduity $ and he united to him in a 
confederacy the duke of Chatelberatdt, and tlxe earls £- 
of Argyll, Rothes, and Olencairn. It was not theAn.iiT 
foie objedl of their aflbeiation to oppofe the marriage. 

They engaged in more criminal enlcrprifcs. They **' 
mcdilatcd the death of the carl uf Lenog and the lordi" 
Darnley; and while the queen was upon the road to 
Calander place to vifit the lord Livingflooe, they pro- 
pofed io intercept her and to hold her in captivity. In 
tilts flatc uf her humiliation, Murray was to advance 
biinlclf into the government of the kingdom, under the 
character of its regent. But Mary having rcciivtd iiv 
tclUgeiicc of their confpiracy, the carl of Athol it ul 
the lord Ruthven raifed fuddcnly 500 men to proteff 
her in her journey. Defeated in this feheme, the eail 
of Murray and his afluciates did not relinquifli their 
cabals. They thought of new achievements j and the 
nation was Hlled with alarms, fufpicions, aud terror. , 

Amidll the arts employed by the Scottiffi malcon-ptnuV 
tents to influinc the animofitiea of the nution, they fur-(cs 
got not to infill upon the dangers which threatened the by d>f 
Frotcllant rcligionfrom the advancement of Lord Darn- 
ley, and from the nipturc that mufl enfuc withEugUnd. 
Letters were cvcrywlurrc difpcrfcd among the faithful, 

, reminding them of what the eternal God had W'rought 
for them in the abolition of idolatry, and xdmonifliiug 
them to oppofe the reilonition of the mils* *A fup^li- 
cation was prefented to the queen, complaining of ido¬ 
laters, aud infifting upon their punilbrnent. In the 
prefent juiifl.uf*^ of aflaiir it was r^ctived with uiuifual 
refpett j- and Mary iullruded the Poplffi ccclefiallics to 
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land. abllalD ftoro giving ofifence of any kind to the Protef- 
V“"“' tahts. A pricft, however, haviiig celebrated the mafs, 
was taken by the brethren, and expofed to the infults 
and fury of the populace at t)ie market'place of Edin¬ 
burgh, in the garments of his profeffion, and with the 
chalice in his hand; and the queen having given a check 
totlus tumultuous proceeding, the Prote(lantS|nfing in 
their ivrath, were the more confirmed in the belief that 
Ihc meant to overthrow their religion. The moft learned 
and able of the clergy held frequent confultations to¬ 
gether ; and while the nation was difiurbed with dan¬ 
gerous ferments, the General AOembly was called to de¬ 
liberate upon the affairs of the church. Their hope of 
fuccefs being proportioned to the difficulties in the fi- 
tuation of the queen, they were the lefs fcrupulous in 
Furming their refolutions; and the commiflioners, whom 
they deputed to her, were ordered to demand a parba- 
mcntaiy ratification of their defires. 
r cle- They infilled, that the mafs, with every remain what- 
is. foever of Popery, (hould ‘be uuiverfally fuppreffed 
throughout the kingdom; that in this reformation, the 
queen’s perfon and hotifchuld fhould be included ; and 
that all PapiUa and idolaters fhould be punifiied upon 
convi£tion according to the laws. They contended, that 
perfons of every delcription and degree fhould refort to 
th; churches upon Sunday, to join in prayers, and to 
attend to exhortations and fermons ; that an indepen¬ 
dent provifion OiDuhi be affigned for the fiipport of the 
prefent clergy, and for their fucceffors; that all vacant 
benefices fhould be conferred upon perfons found to be 
qualified for the minifir}', upon the trial and examina¬ 
tion of the fuperintendants ; that no bifiiopric, abbey, 
prior)'^, deanery, or other living, having many churches, 
fhould be bcflowcd upon a finglc perfon; but that, the 
plurality of the foundation being diffoUed, each church 
fhould be provided with a minifter; that the glebes and 
manfes fhould he allotted for the refidence of the mini- 
flers, and fur the reparation of churches; that no charge 
in fchools or univciTities, and no care of education, ei¬ 
ther public or private, fiiould be intriitlcd to any per¬ 
fon who was not found and able in dodtrinc, and who 


perfuaded that lier people would not urge her to adopt Skot 
tenets in contradiAion to her own confcience,.aDd therc^'”"^ 
by involve her in reaiorfeand uneafinefs. She had been 
nourifhed and brought up iu the Romifli faith; fhe con¬ 
ceived it to he founded on the word of God ; and fbe 
was defirous to continue in it. But, fitting afiJe her 
belief and religious duty, fhe ventured to alTure them, 
that (he was convinced from political reafons, that it 
was her intereft to niainlaiii herfelf firm the Roman 
Catholic pcrfuafiun. By departing from (be would 
forfeit the amity of the king of France, and that of 
other princes who were now flrongly attached to her; 
and their difaffe^iion could not be repaired or compen- 
fated by any new alliance. To her fuhjedls fhe left the 
fullcll hberty of confcience | and they could not furely 
refufe to their foyercign the fame right and indulgence. 
With regard to the patronage of benefices, it was a pre¬ 
rogative and property which it would ill become her to 
violate. Her neccffitlcs, and the charge of her royal 
dignity, required her to retain in her hands the patri¬ 
mony of the crown. After the purpofes, however, of 
her (lation, and the exigences of government, were fa- 
tisfied, fhe could not objedl to a fpccial affignment of 
revenue for the tnulntcnance of the niinifivy ; and, on 
the fubjefl of the other articles which had been fub- 
mitted to her. Hie was willing to be direded by the 
three efiates of the kingdom, and to concur in the re¬ 
folutions which fhould appear to them the mult reaCon- 
able and expedient. 6; 

The clergy, in a new afTcmbly or convention, expref-The J 
fed a high difpleafurc with this return to their additfs,^^*”’” 
They took the liberty to inform th« queen, that the 
dodlrincs ufthcRefurination which file refufed to adopt, 
were the religion which had been revealed by Jeliis 
Chrifi, and taught by the apofiles. Popery was of all 
perfuafions the lead alluring, and had the fewefl recom¬ 
mendations. In antiquity, confeut of people, anthority 
of princes, and number of prufelytes, it was plainly in¬ 
ferior to Judatfm. It did not even red upon a founda¬ 
tion fo folid as the dodlrxnes of the /Vlcoran. They re¬ 
quired her, therefore, in the name of the eternal God, 


was not approved by the fuperintendants; that all lands 
which of old had been devoted to hofpitality, fhould 
again be made fubfervient to it; that the lands and 
renta which formerly belonged to the monks of every 
order, with the annuities, alterages, obits, and the other 
emoluments which had appertained to prieds, fhould be 
employed in the maintenance of the poor and the up- 
holdtiig of febooh; that all horrible crimes, fuch as 
idolatry, blafphemy, breaking of the Sabbath, witch¬ 
craft, forcery, enchantment, adultery, manifeft whore¬ 
dom, the keeping of brothels, murder, and oppreflion, 
fhould be punifhed with feverity; that judges fhould be 
appointed in every didrifl, with powers to pronounce 
frntences and to execute them ; and, in fine, that for 
the cafe of the labouring hufhandmen, fome order fhould 
he deviled cone'emisg a reafonable payment of the 
(l,y tythes. 

kratios To thefe requifitioni, the queen made an anfwer full 
>e of moderation and humanity. Slie was ready to agree 
with the three edates in eftablifhing the reformed reli¬ 
gion over the fuhjedls of Scotland; and fhe was ftcadily 
refulved not to throw into hazard the life, the peace, or 
tb€ fortune, of any perfon whatfoever upon accoupt of 
his o^pipets. As ID herfelf and Iterhoufcbold, fhe was 


to embrace the means of attaining the truth, which 
were offered to her in the preaching of the word, or 
by the appointment of public difputations between tlicm 
and their adverfaries. The errors of the mafs were 
placed before her in all their deformity. The fayer of 
it, the adlion itfelf, and the opinions expreffed in it, 
were all pronounced to be equally abofhinable. To 
hear the mafs, or to gar.e upon it, was' to commit the 
complicated crimes of facrilege,blafphemy,and idolatry. 
Her delicacy in not renouncing her opinions from the 
apprehenfion of offending the king or France and her 
other allies, they ridiculed as impertinent in the higheft 
degree. They told her, that the true religion of Cluitl 
was the only means by which any confederacy could en¬ 
dure ; and that it wis far more precious than the al¬ 
liance of any potentate whatfoever, as it would bring to 
her the friendfiiip of the King of kings. As to patro¬ 
nages, being a portion of her patrimony, they intend¬ 
ed not to defraud her of her rights: but it was their 
judgment, that the fuperintendants ought to make a 
trial of the qualifications of candidates ror the miniflry;' 
and it was the duty of the patron to prefent a perfuo 
to the benefice, it was the bufmefs of tbc church t6 
manage h» ioffitutioa or collation. For without this 

rcllraint. 
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reHlriint, there vouW be no fecurlty for the fitn^r* of connexion of the two nations, Flattcr«f by her afliir- Stotlai 
the ihc'umbeiit; indlf no triaU or examinations pf mi- anc^ and geuerpHtyr they were (Itunuous to gain par- 
nillers took place, the church would be filled with mif- tizans, and to difuuite the friends uf their fovereign ; 
rule and ignorance. Nor was it riglit or juft that her and while they were fccrctly preparing for rehellian, 
n ajefty (hould retain to herfclf any part of the rcvcmic and for trying their ftrength in the field, they diflemi- 
of bcncficCB 5 as it ought to he all employed to the nated among the people the tenets, That a Papift could 
lifcB of the clergy, for the purpofes of education, and not legally be their king : that the queen was not at 
fur the fupport of the poor. And as to her opinion, liberty of herfelf to make the choice of a huiband ; 
that a fujtabte afflgnment Ihoutd be made for tlirm» and that, in a matter Co weighty, ftie ought to be en- 
they could not but thank her with reverence; but they tirely direAed by the dctcrminatioa.of the three eftates 
begged to folicit and Importune her to condcfccnd upon affembled in parhamcDU ^ 

the particulars of a proper feheme for this end, and to Elizabeth, at the fame time, cariying her diifimula-Trpachr 
carry it into execution ; and that, taking Into a due tion to the moft criminal extremity, commanded Ran-of biiza 
confideration the other articles of their demands, the dolph to alk an audience of Mary ; and to counfel 
would ftudy to comply with them, and to do juftice to to noiirifh no fufpictons of the earl of Murray and hia 
9 the religious cftablimmenl of her people. friends ; to open her eyes to their fmccrity and honour j 

rife From the fears of the people about their religion, and to call to mind, that as their fervices had hitherto 
difturbances and infurreAiuns were unavoidable; and preferved her kingdom in repofe, her jealoufics of them 
uc!l> Mary had given her anfwer to the petitions or might kindle it into combuftion, make the blood of her 

addrefa of the clergy, the Proteftants, to a formidable nobles to flow, and caft into hazanl her perfon and her 
number, had marched to St Leonard’s Craig ; and, di- crown. Full of aftoniftiment at a meftage fo rude and 

vidiog themfelves into companies, had chufen captains fo improper, the queen of Scots deftred him to infornt 

to command them. But the leaders of this tumult be- his miftrefs, that me required not her inftruAions to dt- 
ing apprehended and committed to clofe cullody, it ftinguifti between patriotifm and treachery ; that (he 
fubfided hy degrees ; and the queen, upon the intercef- was fully fenfihle when her will or purpofe was refifted 
fion of the magiftrates of Edinburgh, inftead of bring- or obeyed ; and that flie poftcifed a power which was 

iiig tlicm to trial, gave them a free pardon. To quiet, more than fufficient to reprefs and to puiiiih the enor- 

at the fame time, the apprehenfions which had gone mitiea and the crimes of her fubjeAs. The EngUlh re- 

abroaJ, and to controvert the infidlous reports which fident went now to the earl m Lenox and the lord 
had been induftrioufly fprtad of her inclination to over- Damley, and charged them to return to England. The 
turn the reformed doArines, ftif repeatedly ilTued pro- former exprelTed an apprehenfion of the feverity of his 
clamatiuns, afTuring her fubjeAs, that it was her fixed queen, and fought an affurance of her favour before he 
determination not tu moleft or difturb any perfon what- could venture to vifit her dominions. The latter, ex- 
foever upon account of bis religion or confcience; and citinggreaterfortitude, told him, that he acknowledged 
that ftie had never prefumed even to think of any inno- no duty or obedience but to the queen of Scots. The 

vation that might endanger the tranquillity or do a refidenc treating this anfwer as dirrefpeAfiU to Eliza- 

^ prejudice to the happiRefs of the commonwealth. beth, turned his back upon the Lord Darnley, and rc- 

1% of labile Mary was conduAing her affairs with difeem- tired without making any reverence, or bidding him an 

i)ul- ment and ability, the earl of Murray and bis confede- adieu. 

rates continued their confultations and their intrigues. The behaviour of Elizabeth, fo fierce and fo pcrfi- 
After their difappointment in the confpiracy againft the dious, was well calculated to confirm all the intentions 
queen and the Lord Darnlcy, they perceived that their of Mary ; and this, doubtlefs, was one of the motives 

only hope uf fuccefs or fecurity depended upon Eliza- with which fhc was aAuated. But while the queen of 

both i and as Randolph had promifed them her protcc- Scots was eager to accomplifli her marriage, fhe was 

tion and aftiftancc, they fcrupled nut to addrefs a letter not inattentive to the rifiug troubles of her country, 
to her, explaining their views and fituation. The pre- The parliament which fhe had appointed could not now 
tences of their hoftility to ibcir fovercign upon which be held : it was therefore prorogued to a mure diftant 
they affcAed to infill, were her fettled defign to over- day ; and the violence of the times did not then per- 
turn the Fruteftant religion, and her rooted defire to mit it to affemblc. By letters (be invited to her, with 
break all correfpondence and amity with England. To all their retainers, the moft powerful and the moil emi- 
prevent tiic accomplifhment of thefe purpofes, they faid, nent of her fubjeAs. Bothwcl was recalled anew from 
was the objeA of their confederacy ; and with her fup- France; «nd by general proclamations file fummoned 
port and aid they did not doubt of being able to ad- to her ftandard the united force of her kingdom. The 
vance eficAually the emolument and advantage of the caftle of Edinburgh was likewife provided amply with 
two kingdoms. In the prefent ftate of their affairs, ilores and ammunition, that, in the event of misfortunes, 
they applied not, however, for any fupply of hertroopa. it might afford her a retreat and defencCf The ala- 
An aid from her treafury was now only neceffary to crity with which her fubjeAs flocked to her from every . 
them ; and they engaged to< beftow her bounty in the quarter, informed her of her power and popularity^ 
manner the moft agreeable to her inclinations and her and while it ilruck Murray and his adherents with the 
intertill. Theplcafurc with which Elizabeth received danger to which they were expofed, it declared-to them, 
aheir application was equal to theavcrfion flic had con- the opinion entertained by the nation of the iniquity 
ceived againft the queen of Scots. She not only grant- and the felfiftinefs of their proceedings, . 

cd to them the relief they requefted, but alTured them On the 2yth of July 1565, the ceremony of mar-Mar^iaj 
by Randolph of her efteem and favour while they riage betw'ccnthcquecnandLordJJ)su9lcy.wa8perform-of M^r] 

Ihould continue to uphold the reformed religion and the cd. The latter bad been previoufty created duke ofwithl.c 

G 2 Albany. 
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Aft»hy. TIjc day befori^ the marriage, a' proclarfnailoft 
vva« publilljtd, comnDaudii^g him to be ftylcd 
fiAS r^atmy ahd'that alllctt^ dft^f their marrra^^ YbouM be 
direct'd in the name's o/ her hufSaud and hcrfelf. The 
day after ft, a new proclamation \?ai liTdcd confirming 
.iiid. thfs adi: be was pronounced king by the found of 
trumpets, aud aitbeiated with the queen in her govern¬ 
ment. This meafure Teems to have been the e?e£^ of 
tlu extreme love the queen had for her huiband, which 
did nqt piSrmit her to fee that it waa an infringement of 
the conftituticin of the kingdom; though perhaps /he 
might‘alfo be urged to it by the preffing cagernefs of 
>rd Dai uley hrmfclf, and the partial counfels of David 
Rizzto. The carl of Murray made loud comf laints, re« 
mondrated; that a king was impofed upon the nation 
without the confent of the three eilates, and called up¬ 
on the nation to arm againft the beginnings of tyranny. 
The malcontents accordingly were immediately in arms; 
but their fucccis was not anfwcrablc to their wifhes. 
The bulk of the nation were fatiilied with the good in- 
tcnlions of their fovereign, and flie hcrfelftook the eav- 
licft opportunity of crufhing the rebellion in its infan¬ 
cy. The carl of Murray was declared a traitor ; and 
ilmiiar deps were taken witli others of the chiefs of the 
rtbcl- labels. She (hen took the field againll them at the 
nnhieshcad of a confiderable army ; and having driven them 
•n into f|.yn,| place to place, obliged them at lafl to take refuge 
Alia, England. Queen Elizabeth received them with that 
duplicity for which her conduct was fo remarkable. 
Though Ihc hcifelf had countenanced, and even excited 
them to revolt, Ihercfufed to give an audience to their 
deputies. Nay, (be even caufed them to emit a public 
declaration, that neither fhe, nor any perfon in her 
name, had ever excited tliem to their rebellious prac¬ 
tices. Yet, v»hilc the public behaviour of Elizabeth 
, was fo acrimonious, fhe afforded ihcrn a fecure retreat 
ill her kingdom, treated the earl of Murray in private 
with refpc€t and kindnefs, and commanded the carl of 
Bedford to fupply him with money. Mary, however, 
refolved to proceed againft the rebels with an exem¬ 
plary rigour. The fubmiflions of the duke of Chatel- 
lierault alone, Who had been lefs criminal than the re(l| 
were attended to. But even the favour which he ob¬ 
tained was precarious and uncertain ; for he was com¬ 
manded to ufe the pretence of fickncfs, and to pafs for 
fomc time into foreign countries. A parliament was 
called: and a fummons of treafon being executed again (I 
the carls of Argyll, Glencairn, and Rothes, with others 
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ofthepHiicipd! rebels, they were commaaded to appMr Scuel 
before the three eftatesj in defeult of ^hicti thei^hvet''■"^ 
and eftatca were declined to be forfeited. 

In -the mean time Throgmortou the EngUfh smhsf- 
fador fulieited the pardon of (be rebels ; which Mary Ca 
was at 6rft incHned to grant. However, by the per- M.iry 
fuafton of the court of France, /he was not only iiidu-< 
ced to proceed n^rnft them with rigour, hui acceded 
to the treaty of Bayonne, by which the deflrditioii 
the Proteftaats was determined. • This mraffirc. lilird 
the whole court with terror and difmay. 'Fhe n-hels 
were acquainted with the danger of their fituation; and 
being now driven drfperate, they were ready to engage 
ill the moft atrocious deligna. Unhappily, the fitua¬ 
tion of nPiairs in Scotland rendered the accoruplhhmmt 
of their purpofcd but too eafy. Violent difgufts had 64 
taken pUcc between the queen and herhnfband. Hei 
fondiiefs had been exccfiivc } but fhe foon perceived 
that the qualities of his mind were not proportioned 
his pcrfoiial accompliihmcnts. He was proud, tllfdain-t^and. 
ful, and fufpicious. No perfuafions could corrcfl his 
wilfuliicTs ; and he was at the fame time giddy and ob- 
ftinatc, infulent and mean. The queen in confequeiicc 
began to /how an inililTcrcnce towards him ; w'hich he 
took care to augment, by (howipg the like indifterrnce 
towards her, and imgaging in low intrigues and amours, 
indulging himfeir in diflipation and riot, &c. How¬ 
ever, the dcfire of dominion was her ruling paftion: and 
the queen, finding his total incapacity for cxercifmg 
his power to any good purpofe, had excluded him from 
it altogether. He was therefore at prefent a proper 
objc£t for the machinations of the rebels, and readily 
entered into an agreement with them to depofe the 
queen ; vainly thinking by that means that he fhould 
fecurc the crown to himfclf. However, as the parlia¬ 
ment was foon to aifembte, in which the rebels had 
every rcafon to believe that they would be condemned 
for high treafon, it was ncceflary that the kingdom 
ihould be thrown into diforder before that time came,, 
otherwife their fate was inevitable. Pradtiiing on the 
imbecility of Darnley, they perfuadex) him that a cri¬ 
minal cotTcfpondencc fubfiftcd between the queen and-j-jij. \ 
David Rizzio (a). For this rcafon the queen refolvedco.ifii 
upon his deilrud^inn ; and the confpiratore hoped there-the (U 
by not only to get an indemnity to thcmfclvcs, but to^V”’ " 
effeft a total revolution at court, and the entire humi-'^*‘* 
liation of Bnthwel, Huntley, and Athol, who were the 
afCooiates of Rizzio. However, in order to favc them- nobles 

felves, 


(r ) That there fubftfted a criminal intercourfe between Mary and Rizzio is a fcandal which is now ghren up 
by her enemies. It feerosto reft on the authority of Buchanan and Knox : aud their evidence in this cafe is 
clearly of no weight, not only from their being the ftrenuouspartizantof her adverfaries, but from the multitude 
of falfehoods which they anxioufty detail to calumniate her. The love (he felt for Daf'nley was extreme, and 
their acquaintance commenced a month or two after the appointment of Rizzio to be her fecreUry for French 
aiffairs. She became pre^ant fuon after her marriage; and it was during her pregnancy that Rizzio vras af- 
fsftiiiated. Thcfe arc ftnktng prefumptions in her favour. And what Ctseras tio put her fnitocenee out of all 
queftkin, is the filence of the fp^c^ and reftdents of Elizabeth with regard to this amour; for, if there had been 
any thing real in it, they could not have made their court to their queen more efTcfltsally than by declaring to 
her its pecnliatiiies; and their want of delicacy, fo obfervablc in other circumftances, would have induced them * 
upon this occahon to give the greateft foulotfi and deformity to their tnformatiou. 

Ic appears that Rizzio vTas ill-favourvtl, and of a difagreeable form. Buchanan fays of him, Non facirm 
icultmi honrftabat, fed facies cultum dcftruebal;'* Hift. Scot. lib. »vii. This exprrffion is very ftrong; but it 
would have little wciglit if other authors iud ndt ^concurred in giving a ftmilar defeription of Rizzio, In 'a book 

* entitled 
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ai thef>eng9ge4 tbe;>ki4^e t1> rul>£cxibe a boiMiraf* 

firming that the proje^ of, aU)i£(ia4ting. H.izziio wab aU 
togcUier of his own | iacknowledging timt hjC 

had foliciud them ^ ta^c a part in it, from the appre- 
hcnfions -that re&ilance. might be made to him; and 
agreeing* upon the word and honour of a prince* to 
prote^aud feeure them againd every hazard and injury 
to which they might be czpofed fron> tbp achicveoieut 
of his enterprife* l^avang procnr ,«4 this fecurity* and 
having allured the carl of Xienoit the king’s father to 
approve their raeafurcd^. they adjnfted the method of 
the proje^ed murder; and defpstched a mcircnger to 
the Cngliih frontier, advertifing the earl of Murray and 
the rebely of their intentions* and inviting them to re- 
I turn to the court. 

Upon the 9th day of March, about 7 o’clock in the 
evening, armed men, to the number of 500, fun uuiided 
the palace of Holyroodhoufe. The ear] of Moitoa 
and the I^ord Lindfay entered the court of the palace, 
with 160 perfons. The queen was in her chamber at 
fupper, liaving in her prefence her natural lifter the 
counters of Argyll, her natural brother Robert com- 
mendator of Holy ro(»dhourc, Betou of Creich mailer of 
the houfehold, Arthur ILrlkine* and David Rizzio. 
Tfie king entering the apartment, fented himfclf by )icr 
fide. He was followed by the Lord RuiUvcn* who be¬ 
ing wafted with ncknefs, and cafed in armour, exhibit¬ 
ed an appearance that was hideous and terrible. Four 
rufijans attended him. , In a hollow voice he com¬ 
manded Rizzio to leave a place which did not become 
him. The queen, in aftonilhment and confternation, 
applied to the king to unfold to her tins myftcrious en¬ 
terprife. He afteded ignorance. She ordered Ruth- 
ven from her prefence, under the pain of ireafon ; dc- 
cUring to him at the fame time, that if Rizzio had 
committed any.crime, Ihc would produce him before the 
p^irliamenc, and punilh him according to the laws. 
Ruthven drawing his dagger* advanced towards Rizzio. 
The queen rofe to make an exertioo of her authority. 
The unfortunate ftranger laid hold of her garments, 
crying out for jufticc and mercy. Other confpirators 
rulhtng into the chamber* overturned the table* and in- 
creafed the difmay and coiifuftou. Loaded piftols were 
prefented to the bofom of the queen. The king held 
her in his arms. George Douglas* fnatebing the dag¬ 
ger of his fovereign* plunged it into the body of Riz¬ 
zio. The wounded and fcrcaming viftim was dragged 
into the antichamber; and fo eager were the alfai&DS 


to complete their work* that he was-torn i^z4 mangled ScMbn 
with 5^ .wounds. . ' 

.While the .queen w^s prefling the. ItltiZ ,to gratify 
hei; inquiries into the meaning of a deed 7 p execrable, 
Ruthven returned into their prefence. She gave 9 full 
vent to indignation and reproach. Ruthven, witli aq, 
intolerable culdn&fs and deliberation, informed her* that 
Rizzio had been put to death by the coudfr) of her huf- 
band* whom he had diftionoutxd : and that by the prr- 
futtfion of this mioiun Ihe had refufed the crown-matrU 
monutl to the king* had engaged to re-ellablifti rlic an¬ 
cient religion, had refolved to punilh the C3rl of Murray 
and his friends, and had intrufted her confidence to 
Bothwcl and Huntley, who were traitors. The king* 
taking the part of Ruthven* remouftrated ngainft her 
proceedings* and complained that from the time of her 
familiarity with Rizzio* (lie had neither regarded, nor 
enteitaincd, nor trailed him. His fufpicions uud in¬ 
gratitude (hocked and tortured her. His conoexioii 
with the confpirators gave her an ominous anxiety. Ap- 
prchenfions of outrages ftill more atrocious invaded her. 

In thefe agitated and mifcrable moments (he did not 
lofe herfelf in the helplclTnefs of forrow. The loflincfs 
of her fpirit comrnuuiaited relief to her; and wiping 
away her tear;;, Ihe exclaimed, that it was not now a 
feafon for lamcntaiion, but for revenge. 

The earls of Huntley* Bothwcl, and Athol, the 
lords Fleming and Levingfton, and Sir James Bjlfuur, 
who were obnoxious, to the confpirators* and at this 
time in the palace* found alf rciiftancc. to be vain. 

Some of them eluding the vigilance of Morton* made 
their efcape j and utlicrs were allowed to retire, . The 
provoft and inngiftrates of Edinburgh getiiug intelli¬ 
gence of the tumult, ordered the alarm bell to be rung. 6.;^ 
The citizens, apprchenfive aud cnxious, appronchud iiri'he q 
crowds to inquire into the welfare of their fovcitign; coi,fir.t 
hut (he was not permitted to addrefa hcrfclf to them. 

The corifplratora tedd her, that if flie prefumed to make 
any harangue, they would “cut her in pieces, and call 
her over the walls.” The king called to the people that 
(he was well* and commanded them to difperfe. The 
queen was (hut up in her chamber* uncertain of her 
fate, and without the confolation or attendance of her 
women. 

In the morning a proclamation was ilTued by the 
king, without the knowledge of his queen* prohibiting 
the meeting of the parlianicnt, aud 01 dering the mem¬ 
bers to retire from the city. The rcbellioas lords now 

returned 


entitled* ** I.c Livr^ dc la Mone do la Reyne d’Ecolfe,” and printed in the year 1587* he is faid to be “ difgra- 
cie de corps.” Cauflln, ap. Jebh, p. 37. This work, too* while it records the unkindnefs of nature to his per- 
fon* has obferved* that he was in his old age when be made a figure in the court of Maiy. ** Kile traiuoit or- 
dlnaireroeot avec David Riccio fon fecrctaire* homme age et prudent* qui polTedoit Ion oreille.” Ibid. And 
other authors give their teftimonies to the fame purpofe. 

It is probable that the paoegyrifts of Mary exaggerate fomewhat the impcrfo6:ons as well as the good quali¬ 
ties of Rizzio. But there feems in generai to be no reafon to doubt his ficlehiy and talents, any more than his 
uglinefe and feuility. He had therefore a bect«T title to be her fecretary than her lover. It is an abfurdity to 
think that a queea fo ynui\g.and bcanuful would yield herfelf to deformity and old age. A common prnftitute 
• muft. be brought to endure this misfortun*-. The capacity of the man was a recommendation to him ; and as he 
owed every thing to her bounty* and wan a ftranger, (be bad the gaateft reafon to rely upon bis faithfulnef^ 
I'Ke perAditHiftiefs and duplicity of her courtlelY drew clofcr the tie of her connexion ; and as Rizzio was ftu- 
diouato make himfclf agreeable* aad was (kilful in games of hazard, be was always ready to ,hc a party With her 
m thufe innocent amufeavtiils which iiU up (he lilllefa iutcrvaU of Uf^. Keith. Append. 124. 
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tlitttf. rttiirffcJ from England^ imd amrcd EtfJnbhrgli fore fbclurd Senjplej rcqucftrnjr, with the tJtmoft.htr- 
'’’‘"^within 2+ Iroura after the affafliiiation of Ri:;;zio. The mitity, her fubfcripiion to tbert* deeds of pardott and 


Seetl 


• 5 ° queen, knowing of how much tonfequence It wps for fecurity; but to this meffage (he returned-an 

her to gain the cart'oF Murray, invited him to wait able anfwcr, and advanced towards Edinburgh with ait 
her. h^twithftanding the extreme provocation army of 8o00 men. The' conipirators now fled with 
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the treatment Ihe liad met with, the queen obferved, ed, in which the 'confpiratoi'S were charged to appear traitor 
that if he had remained in friendfliip with Herat home, a^ guilty of miinlcrand trcafoni'their places of ftrengtK 
he Would have protected her againfl fuch cxcefTes of were ordered to be rendcicd Up to the'<jfiiccrs of the 
hardlhip and infult. Murray with an hypocritical crown; and their cAates and poflcflibns were made H- 
companion, ihed abundance of tears ; while the queen able to confjfcation and forfeiture. 

Bnt while the queen was thus eager to ppnifh the 
confpirators, Ihe was fcnfiMe that fo many of the nobi¬ 
lity, by uniting in a corbrnon caufe, might raife a 
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feemed to entertain no doubt of his flneerity, but gave 
him room to hope for a full pardon of all his offences. 
In the mean time however, the coafpirators held fre- 
qnrnt confultationa together, in which it was debated, 
whether they (hould hold the queen in perpetual capti¬ 
vity or put her to death ; or w'hcther they (hould con¬ 
tent themfclves with committing her to clofe cuAod^p in 
Stirling caftle till they (hould obtain a parliamentary 
fandlion to their proceedings, eUablilh the ProtcAant 
religion by the total overthrow of the mafs, and inveA 
the king with the crown-matrimonial and the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom. 

Mary now began to perceive the full extent of her 
n thewretchednefs ; and therefore, as her laA rcfourcc, ap¬ 
plied to the king, whom^lhe treated with all thofe blan- 
difhments ufually employed by the fair fex when they 
want to gain the afcendancy over the other. The king, 
who,with all his faults, had a natural facility of temper, 
was cafily gained over. The confpirators were alarmed 
at his coldnefs, and endeavoured to All his mind with 
fears concerning the duplicity of his wife ; but, Anding 
they could nut gain their point, they at laA begun to 
treat of an accommodation. O^he king brought them 
a meffage, importing, that Mary was difpofed to bury 
in oblivion all memory of their tranfgreflions ; and he 
offered to condu£l them into her prcfence. The earls 
of Murray and Morton, with the lord Ruthven, attend* 
ed him into her prcfence ; and, falling on their knees 
before the queen, made their apologies and fubmiHions. 
.Site commanded them to rife; and having defired them 
to recoiled her abhorrence of cruelty and rapacioufnefs, 
(he uffured them with a gracious air, that inAead ofde- 
Agning to forfeit their lives, and poiTcfs hcrfclf of their 
cllateg, (he was inclined to receive them into favour, and 
to give a full pardon, not only to the nobles who had 
come from England, but to thofe who had alfafTinated 
David Rizzio. They were accordingly ordered to pre- 
p'U’e the bonds for their fccurity and forgivciicfs, which 
the queen promifed to take the earlicA opportunity of 
fubCcnljiiig; but in the mean time the king obferved, 

1 that the confpirators ought to remove the guards which 
they had placed around the queen, that all fufpicion of 
•^‘■"'•rcArainl might be taken away. The mcafurc could 
not with any propriety be eppofed, and the guards 
were therefore dirmilTcd ; upon which the queen, that 
very night left her palace at midnight, and took the 
n)ad to Dunbar, accompanied by the king and a few 
attendants. 

The news of the queen’s efcape threw the coufptra- 
torLUnto the utmoA conAernition ; as Aie immediately 
ilfued proclamations for her fubjeftt ^to attend her in 
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and was powerfully fopportcd. They fcattlicrc- 
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in a 

powerful party in omoAtion to her; for which reafon 
fhe endeavoured to uctach the earl of Murray from the 
reft, by making him offers of pardon* Sir James Mcl- 
vil acordingly pledged himfelf to produce his pardon 
and that of his adherents, if he would feparatc from 
Morton and the confpirators. He accordingly bccan’e 
cold and diAant to them, and exclaimed againA the 
murder as a moA execrable adion ; but notwithAanding 
his affc£led anger, when the confpirators fled to Eng¬ 
land, he fumiAied them with letters of recommendation 
to the earl of Bedford. After the flight of the confpi¬ 
rators, the king thought it ncccfiaiy for him to deny 
his having any fiiare in thea^lion. He therefore cm- 
braced an opportunity of declaring to the privy council king, 
his total ignorance of the confpiracy agaiARizzio; 
and not fatisArd with this, he, by public proclamations 
at the market place of his capital, and over the whole 
kingdom, proteAed to the people at large that he had 
never bcAowed upon it, in any degree, the fan^ion of 
his command, coufent, afliAance,or apprabation. 

In the mean time the queen granted a full and am- rni] 
pic pardon to the carls of Murray, Argyll, Glencairn, 
and Rothes, and their adherents; but towards the 
fpirators (he remained inexorable. This lenity, to Mur- 
ray efpecially, proved a fource of the greatc A inquietude ed. 
to the queen ; for this nobleman, blind to every motive 
of aftion diftindl from his own ambition, began to con¬ 
trive new plots, which though difappointed for a time, 
foon operated to the dcAru^ion of the queen, and al- 
moA to the ruin of the ration. 

In 1566, the queen was dclivefcd of a prince, who 
received the name of This happy event, how- ' 

ever did not cxtinguiAi the quarrel betwixt her and 
the king. His defire to intrude himfelf into her autho¬ 
rity, and to Ax a ftain iipoh her honour, his (hare in 
the murder of Rizzio, and his extreme meanntfs in 
publicly denying it afterwards, could not fail to im- 
prefs her with the Arongeftfentiments of detcAation and 
contempt. Unable, however, totally to diveft herfelf of 
regard lor him, l»cr behaviour, though cold and diftant, 
was yet decent and refpcilful. CafUcnati, at this time A parti 
ambaffador extraordinary from Trance, conceived thairtconci 
a reconciliation might be effcAed, and employed himfelf I’*' 
fometimein this fteodly office. Nor were his endea-^""J 
vours altogether ineffcAual. The king and queen fpent 
two nights together; and proceeded in company wlth^ 
cachother, to Meggatland in Tweeddale, in orderto en¬ 
joy the diverlion cS the chafe, attended by the rtirls of 
Huntley, Bothwel, Murray, and other nobles. Trom 

thence 
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tp.d* tbcnce t^y paHcd |o ^dinb^rgh^ ao<i then took the 
road >t9 Stjiling* I^ad the kiog been end^^^ed with 
any prudence* ^ would have made the befl ufe of this 
I off to biYc regaifted the afieftioni of his 

queen ; but*, inilcad of tbia» .finding that he was not 
im- immediately iptruiied with power* hU peevifisnefs fug* 
It be-geffi'd to him a defign of going abroad. To Monfieur 
dtt Qroe, the French refident* who bad attended Mary 
at Stirling* be reutured to communicate his chimerical 
prt^e^ Tbu flattXman reprefernted to him its wildocfs 
and inefficaqy ; and could hardly believe that be was 
ferious. Tp his father she earl cf Lenox* who paid 
him a vifit at this place immediately upon Mary’s de¬ 
parture from it* lie likcwife communicated bis inten¬ 
tion; and'all the entreaties* arguments* and remonftran- 
ces of this nobleman to make him drop his dcfign, were 
without fuccefs. He provided a vefi'cl* and kept it in 
readineCsito carry him from his dominions. The earl 
of Lenox* after returning to Glafgow* where be ufual- 
ly rcHded, gave way to his paternal anxieties* and foil- 
cited the queen by letter to interfere with her authority 
and perfuafions $ and upon the evening of the day in 
wliich Ihe received this dcfpatch* the king aliglited at 
Holyroodhoufe. ' But the names of the nobles who 
were with the queen being announced to him* he ob- 
je6fced to three of them, and infifled that they fbould 
be ordered to depart* before he w'ould enter within the 
gates of tlie palace. The queen* alarmed with a de¬ 
meanour fu rude and To unwarrantable* condefeended to 
leave her company and her palace to meet him; and it 
was with great difficulty that Hie was able to entice him 
into her own apartment. There? he remained with her 
during the night. She communicated to him his fa¬ 
ther’s letter* and employed every art and blandilhment 
to engage him to explain his perverfe dengii. But he 
gave her no return or fatisfaAion. He was unmoved 
with her kindnefs ; and his filence* deje^ion, and pee- 
vifhnefs* augmented her dtftrefs. In the morning* flie 
called her privy council to aflcmble in the palace* and 
inviti d to her Monfieur du Croc the French envoy. By 
the biOiop of Rofs fhe explained the intention of the 
king* and made known the defpatch of the earl of Le¬ 
nox. The privy council were urgent to know the rea- 
fons of a voyage that appeared to them To inexplicable; 
and earneRly prefied the king to unbofom himfclf. If 
his rcfolution proceeded from difeontent* and if there 
were perfons in the kingdom who had giveu him caufes 
of offence* they affured him* that th^ were ready* upon 
his information* to take the neceflary fteps to make 
hin> eafy and happy. Ku quality or rank (hould exempt 
thofe from inquiry and puuiihment who had committed 
miidemeanors agaiiiff him. This* they faid* confifted 
with his honour* with the honour of the queen* and 
with their own. If* however* he had received no fuffi- 
cient provocation tojuffify his behaviour* and if he 
had no title tq complain of adlual imuries* they admo- 
oifiicd him to vemcinber* that hla aig)*t from, a queen 
lo beAutiful* and from a kingdom fo aqcient and noble* 
would expoie him to thegreiteff ridicidc aad difgrace. 
They pointed out the happinefs of his foT;tune, and 
counfebed him not to part lightly with all its flactering 
Idvantages. The queen herfelf* taking bis hand into 
her’s* aud.prcfiing it.with affcAion* befjuught him to 
fay by what a4V or dec^.lhe had unfortunately ioditccd 
him.Ui coDcmr? fu,fatal |q*,pu)rpafc* ' did 


not reproach her with any crime or ii^ifcretioa which ScmUi 
affedied Ids honour or her integrity; yet.if* wltliout ’“"V 
any deiign upon her part* ihe had iocucred hjs 4 if* 
pleafure* (he was difpofed to atone for it; and ihe beg¬ 
ged him to rpcak with entire freedom* and not in any 
degree to fpare her. Moofieur de Croc then addreffed 
him* and employed his interell and perfuanous to m.tke 
him reveal his inquietudes. But all this refpe^ful nu 
tention and ceremonious duty were iueffcCiual. Ob- 
ilinately froward* he refufed to confefs that he iiiteud- 
ed any voyage* and made no mention of any rcafons of 
difeontent. He yet acknowledged with rcadinefs* that 
he could not with juilice accufc the queen of any in¬ 
jury or offence. Oppreffed with uncaiiuefs and pertur¬ 
bation* he prepared to retire ; and* turning to her* faid 
** Adieu* Madam ! you Hmll not fee me for a long 
time.” He then bowed to the French envoy* and to 
the lords of the privy counciL 

He hafiened b^k to Stirling* leaving the queen and 
her council in furpvife and affonilhment. They refolved 
to watch his motions with anxiety, and could not con* 
jeflure what Hep be would take. Mary* to prevent 
the cffc^l of rumours to her difadvantage* defpatched a 
courier to advertife the king of France and the queen- 
mother of Ills condud. It was not poffible that a 
prince fo meanly endowed with ability could make any* 
impreffion upon her allies. Nor did it appear to be iu 
his power to excite any domcilic infurrci^lion or diiluib- 
aiice. He was univerfally odious; and* at this time* 
the queen was in the higheff eilimvtion with the great 
body of her fubjeds. After pafliiig fome days at Siir- 
Itng, he addreffed a letter to the queen, iu which* after 
hinting at bis dcfign of going abroad, he iVinnuaU'd his 
reafoiis of complaint. He was not truffed by her with 
authority* and (he was no longer ftiidious to advance 
him to honour. He was without attendants; and the 
nobility had deferted him. Her aufwer was fenfiblc and 
temperate. She called to his remembrance the dillinc- 
tions (he bad conferred upon him, the ufes to which he 
had put the credit and reputation accruing from them* 
and the heinous offences he had encouraged in her fub— 
je£l3. Though the plotters againff Rizzio had repre- 
fented him,as the leader of their enterprife* (he had 
yet abffamed from any accufation of him* and bad even 
behaved as if (he believed not his participation iu the 
guilt of tliat projefl. As to the defeds of ills retinue* 

(he had uniformly offered him the attendance of her 
own fervants. As to the nubility, they were the fup- 
ports of the throne, and independent of it. Their 
countenance was not to be commanded* but woo. He 
had difeovered too much (latelinefs to them; and they 
were the proper judges of the deportment that became 
them. If he wiihed for confcqucnce* it was his duty 
to pay them court and atteutiun ; and whenever he 
(hould procure and conciliate their regard and com¬ 
mendation* (he would be happy to give him all the im¬ 
portance that belonged to him. 

In the mean time* the earls of Murray and Both- 
wel were Induffrioudy ftriving to w iden tlie breach be¬ 
tween the king and queen* and at the fame time to fo¬ 
ment the diviTion between the king and his nobles* 

The carl of Moiton excited dUturbancea on the bor¬ 
ders ; and as no fettled peace had taken place there 
fincc Mary’s marriage, there was the .greateft reafun to 
believe that he would fuccced in his attempts. Pio- 
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daiBAlionc irere therefore iffbed fay the C|t>ef n to call her 
fubjeilB to arms; and (he proc«^ed to Jcdbtiirh, to 
, -boid jaftfce courts *nd to ptiatfli trautors and dttorder- 
(Ah courfeof th» journey (he was tak* 

.^uut <^n dangeruofly ill; iofomnch tbat» bclievmj^ her death 
i>rcr«. to be at haiid» (he called for the faiitiop of Kofe» telling 
him to bear witnefa, that (he bad perfevered in that re¬ 
ligion in which fhe had been nourifhed and brought up; 
taking the pronife qf her nohlee» that after her death 
they would open her Uft will and tcHament, and pay 
the refped to it that confifted with the laws { rccom- 
tnending to them the rights of her infant foo, and the 
charge of educating him in fuch a manner as might en¬ 
able him to rule the kingdom of his artccdora with ho¬ 
nour i and entreating them to abftain from all cruelty 
and perfecution of her Roman Catholic fubjecla. Not- 
witbilanding htrr npprehenhonst however, and the ex¬ 
treme violence of lier dillemper, the queen at laft reco¬ 
vered perfv6i health. As foon as (he was able to tra¬ 
vel, (he viiited Kehn, Wark caftle, Hume, Langton, 
and Wedderbom. The licentious borderers, on the 
(irft news of her recovery, laid down their arms. Be¬ 
ing dchrou '.to take a view of Berwick, the queen ad¬ 
vanced to it with an attendance of 1000 horl'c. Sir 
John Forller, the deputy warden of theEngliih marches, 
came forthwith a numerous retinue, and conduced her 
to the moil proper ftation for furveying, it, and paid her 
all the honours in liis power, by a full difehargeof the 
artillery, and other demonftrations of joy. Continu¬ 
ing her journey, (hr. paiTed to £y mouth, Dunbar, aod 
Tantallon ; proceeding thence to Craigmillar caHIe, 
where (lie propoled to remain till the time of the hap- 
tifm of the prince, which was foon to be celebrated at 
C^o Stirling. 

kiiidt if* During the fevere 6ckr>efs of the queen, her huf- 
he king, band kept binifelf at a diliaficc: but vehen (he was fo 
far recovered as to be out of danger, he made his ap¬ 
pearance ; and being received with Tome coldnefs and 
formality, he retired fuddenly to Stirling. This cruel 
neglc^ was a mod fcufible mortification to ber; and 
while (he fuil'ered from hie ingiatitude and haughtinefs, 
(he was not witliout fufpicions that he W'as attempting 
to didurb the tranquillity of her government. She 
was feized with a fettled melauclioly ; and, in her an- 
guilh, often wifhed for death to put a period to her ex- 
iilence. Her nobles, who w*crc caballing againft her, 
remarked her condition, and took advantage of it. 
Bolhwcl, who had already recommended himfelf by 
his ferviccs, redoubled his elForts to heighten the fa¬ 
vour which thefe fervices had indneed ber to conceive 
for him. At this time, it is probable, he fought to 
CCt affedion of the queen, with a view to marry 

ilivorce her himfelf, providing a divorce from her htilband 
troj.ol- could be obtained, which was now become the (ubjc6t 
of coniultation by Murray and bis alTociates. After 
much deliberation, the queen berfelf was acquainted 
with this projcdl; and it wus told lier, that provided 
(lu- would pardon the earl of Morton and hisaflocietrs, 
the means (hould be found of eifeifluaiing the divorce. 
This was urged as a matter of (late by the earls of 
Murray, Letiiingtoa, Argyll, aod Huntley t and the 
queen was itivited to coniider it as an affair wliich 
might be managed without any interfercoce on her 
part. The qi.ei-n replied, that (he would liilcn to 
thern, tmon condition that the divorce couU be ob- 
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tained accordmg to the laws, aod that it (hould ootfaie ^ 
any way prejudicial to her fun: hot if they meant to 
operate their purpofe byadifregard to tbefe points, 
they mufl viot think any more m it; for rxttiCT than 
confent to their views, (be would endure all the tor¬ 
ments, and abide by all the ptrila, to which her (itua- 
tion expofed her. 

Lethmgtun upon thia, rn the name of the reft, en* 
gaged to make her quit of her bufband, witliout preju¬ 
dice to her fon ; wo^s which could not be undrrftood 
ptherwife than as pointing at murder, l^ord Mumy 
(added he), wlio is hett preCent, (crapulous a« he is, 
will connive; and behold our proceedings without 
opening his lips. The queen immediately m^e anfwer, 

I dehre that you will do nothing from which any 
(lain may be 6xed upon my honour or confcience: and 
I therefore require the matter to reft as it is, till God 
of his goodiuis fend relief: What you think to be 
of fervicc to me may turn out to my difpleafure and 
harm.** 

It appears, however, that from this moment a plot was 
formed by Murray, Bothwel, and Lethington, againft 
the life of Darnky, and by fome of them probably a- 
gainft the qncen herfclf $ and that Morton, who with 
the other cunfpirators agaiiiil Riazto had received a 
pardon, was clofelyaflboiated with them in their nefari¬ 
ous defigns. That profligate peer was, in his way to 
Scotland, met at Whittingham by Bolhwcl and the fe- 
cretary. They propofed to him the murder of the 
king, and required bis alTiftancc, alleging that the 
queen herfelf contented to the deed $ to which Morton 
by his own account replied, that be was difpofed to con¬ 
cur, provided be was fure of acting under any authori¬ 
ty from her; but Bothwel and Lethington having re¬ 
turned* to Edinburgh, on purpofc to obtain fuch an 
authority, fent him back a menage, That the queen 
would not permit any converfation upon that matter. 

In the mean tunc, preparations were made for the 
baptifm of the young prince; to aflTtil at which the 
queen left Craigmillar and went to Stirling. 'Che ce¬ 
remony was performed on the 17th of December 1566. 
After the baptifmal rites were performed, the name 
and titles of the prince were three times proclaimed 
by the heralds to the found of trumpets. He was 
called and defigned, Charles James, Jamts Charles, 
prince and fteward of Scotland, duke of Rothefay, 
earl of Carrick, lord of the Ides, and baron of R«ii- 
frew. Amidft the fccncs of joy difplayed on this oc- 
cafion, the king (bowed bis folly mi»re than he had 
done before. Ah Elizabeth did not mean to acknow- 
ledge him in bis fovereign capacity, it was neither con* jjavii 
ftftent with the dignity of the queen, nor his own, that the 1 
he (hould be prefent at the biiptifm. He did uot in¬ 
deed prefent himfelf cither at the ceremony or the en- 
tertainmente and marqueradea with which it was ac- 
corapanied. At this jonftaie, however, though he hnd 
often kept at a greater diftauoe before, be took up his 
vefidence at ^rling« as if he had meaat to offend the 
queen, and to es^ole their quarrels to the world. Du 
Croc, who was iaclHied to be favourable to him, was fo 
ftruck with the impropriety of his-behaviour, that he 
afteilcd to have inflrudions from France to avoid all 
intercourfo with turn i aad when the king propofeti to 
pay him a vifit, he took the liberty to inform him, that 
there were two ptffages ia hii><Uainber $ and that if his 
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majcpLy .^ouM.enter by the obc* he ihovU be cooftnin* himfelf with bis ufaal crrcumfpetStion andiATancc.^ U^p- Scotia 
ed to go out by cbctothen on a -prcteucc that hit wife was dangemafly hck dt 

While , hr refilled at Stirling* the king chbfiy coq- hif eaftle in Fife# be* the day before the murder^ oh-, 
fined hirnfeif to his chamber. His' firange behaviour tamed the queen's permilBon'to pay b Tifit to her.- 
to the quiren di^ ^nut give the public any favourable idea tbtt means, he preq^ofed to prevent all Cufpicion what* ^ 
of him; aqi as the earl of Murray and bia fa^ioq took ever of his guilt. He was fo full* however, of the iu'of thr t 
care to augment the genehd odium, no^ourt was paid tended’ projeCl, that while he was proceeding on hisof 
tp liias by^ufcigo ainbafl*adors« His-fituatioo, there* journey* lie obferved tu the perfon who accompanied 
fore, wys es<ceediiigly uncomfortable.; bat though; lie him« ^ This night, before morning, the lord Damley 

rpuft have been eunlciout of his imprudeiue and folly# (hall lofe his life." When the blow was ftruck$ he 

be did not his condti£^* In a fulkn humour 1 ^ tomrd to Edinburgh to carry on his practices. 
left Scu’ling;,and proceeded to Giafguw. Here he fell mong foreign nations, the domedic difputca of the 
fick* with fuuii Tymptoms as feernrd to indicate poifon. queen and her hiifband being fully known* it waa with 
He was tormunUd with violent. pains, and his body the grrater cafe that reports could be propagated to (,6^ 

was all covered over with piitlulei of a bloifti colour; fo her difadvantagc« To France letters were defpatched Ih- .ui i 

thal his death was daily expefied* Mary did not re* expr. (Tmg, in fervent terms, her participation in 

pay hU coldqefs to her by negligence. Slie fet out murder. In England, the mioifiers and courticra of 
imniciliately for Glafgow, and waited on him with all Elizabeth could not fiatter that princefs more agree* 
the afiiduity of an afi<rctii.mate wife# until he recovered : ably, than by induifrtuully dctradling from the honour 

after vihich (he returned with him to Edinburgh ; and and the virtue of the Scuttilh queen. Within her own 

as the low ihuatioii of the palace of Holyroodhoufe dominions a fimilar fpirit of outrage exerted itfcif, and 

was thought to render it unhealthy, the king was not without fuccefs. As her reconciliation with her 

lodged ill u houfe which bad been ap(>oitited fmr the hufband could not be unknown to her own fubjeHs, it 

fuprrior of the church, called St Mary's ia the Fields, was interpreted to be diffimulation and treachery. The 

This iionle fioud upon a high ground, and in a falu* Proteftant cleigy, who were her moil determined ene- 

brioua air; and here (he ftaid with him fome day 9 .->-> mies, poflelTed a leading diredton among the populace ; 

Here the conrpicators thought proper to fiiiifb their and they were the friends and the pnrtir.ans of the ead 
plot in the mod execrable manner. On the loth of of Murray. Open declamations from tlie pulpit were 
l\'bruary 1567* about two o'clock in the morning, made againd Bothwel, and ftrong infinuations and bit- 


the huufe where the king redded waa blown up by 
gunpowder. The explofion alarming the inhabitants, 
excited a genera] curiofiiy, and* brought muUitudes to 
the pkee from whence it proceeded. The king was 
found dead and naked in an adjoining field, with a fer- 
vant w'houfed to deep in the fame apartment with him. 
On neither was there any mark of fire or otlier exter* 
nal injury* 

The qoeeti was in the palace of Holyroodhmife tak* 
ing the diverfioii of a maiked ball, which was givea to 
honimr the maniage of a fiivourite domedic, when the 
iiewri of the king’s death was brought to her. She 
ihowed the utmod giief, and appeared exafpeVated to 
the Uft degree agatnd the perpetrators of a deed at 
once fo fhocking and barbarous. The mod exprefs 
and peremptory orders were given to inquire after the 
pi rpetratora by every poflible method. A proclama¬ 
tion was ilfued by the privy council, «in'uring the people, 
that the queen and nobility would leave nothing un¬ 
done to difeover the murderers of the king. It offer¬ 
ed the fum of 3000I. and an annuity fur life, to any 
perfun who fhoiild give information of the devifera, 
counlVllurs^and perpetratora of the murder; and it held 
out this reward, and the promHe of a full pardon, to 
the cmifpirator who diould make a free confeifion of 
hia own g^ilt, and that of the confederates. On the 
fnuttb day after this proclamation was pubkdind, a 
placaff>daw «8 affixed to the gate of thq eity-prtfbn, af¬ 
firming, tlvat the eai 4 ‘of Bothwel, Jatnea Bsdfour, I>a- 
vfd Chalmetsv and Idack-John Spence, wtre^the mur- 
dtren. ‘No'name, however^ wka fubicrihed to this in- 
ttiligence,inor was any demand made Tor the proffered 
rewardi fo'tbat-it Waa difficult to know whether thii 
advertifementbad Wen didated by a fptrit of calumny 
or tlie’love of jufticc. \ .. 

' In the mean time# the carl of Murray craduAcd 
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ing furmifrs were thrown out againfl the queen. Pa¬ 
pers were difperfed, making her a party with Bothwtl 
in the murdor. Every art was employed to provoke 
the frenzy of the people. Voices, interrupting the 
filcnce of the night, proclaimed the iufnmy of Both¬ 
wel ; and portraits of the regicides were circulated over 
the kingdom. 

The queen’s determination, however, to fcrutinizc'Hic. 
into the matter was unabated : and to the earl of 
nox, the king’s father, fhe paid an attention which hc^"["*^ 
could only have cxpcfletl from her upon an emergency 
of this kind. Having preffed her by letter to the moft derers 
diligent inquiry after the regicides, Ihe returned an an- 
fwer fo completely to his wiflies, that hr waa fully con¬ 
vinced of the fincerity and rigour with which Ihe in¬ 
tended to proceed againfl them : and he urged her to 
aflVntblc the three eflates* that their advice might dl- 
rett the order and manner of their trial. She wrote 
to him* that au affembly of the dates was already 
proclaimed ; and that it was her earned and determin¬ 
ed will and purpofe, that no ftep Ihould be ritglcflcd 
that could conduce to the advancement and execution 
of jufticc. Yielding to his anxieties, he addreffed her 
antw, entreating that the trial might not be delayed ; 
obferving, that it was not a matter of parliamentary in- 
qu»ry ; advifing, that it would be more proper to pro¬ 
ceed to it with the greateft expedition ; and urging her 
to commit to prifon all the prrfons who had been nam¬ 
ed and deferibed in the papers and placards which 
had been fet up in the public places of the city. The 
queen informed hhn, that ahhough {he bad th'oQght it 
expedient to call a meeting of the parlittnent at this 
jmiCturc, it was not her meaning that the proceedings 
againil the regicidts Ihould be delayed'it was aftu- 
ally alTembled. Asto the placards and papers to widely 
be alluded, they were fo numerous and cootjadictory, 
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tlut ihe t'ould not wc}i detenuine upon which to adt : queen. No dircorerin, however, were made, except ^ca; 

V""*^ but if be would condefcend to mention the names which, againll James Murray, brother to Sir William Murray 

in his opinion, were moll fufpicious, (he would inftaiuly of TuUibardin, who at different times bad ptibiiihcd 

'> 6 ') command that ihofe fteps (hould be tak.cn which the placards injurious to her. He was chatged In appear 

3x ac- hiws directed and authorized. He in return named the before the privy«-founcil: but refufing to obey its ci* 

earl of r*othwcl, James Bdlfuur, David Chalmers, black tation, it was made u capital offence for any com- 

John Spcncc, Francis Sebaffian, John dc Buulcuix, mander of a veffel to convey him out of the kingdom } 

and Jol'cph the brother of David Rizziu ; and affured and the refolmion was taken to punilh him w'ith an ex> 

her mnjclly, that his fiifpictons of thefe pofonswere cmplary feverity. F^edbng, however, bis efcape, he 

weighty and flrong. In reply to hit inlurmation, Ma- avoided the puniihment due to his repeated and deted* 

ry gave him her lolcmn promife, that the petiotis he able a£ls of calumny and treafon. 
had pointed out ihould abide and undergo their trial The day fur the trial of Bothwel approached. The 
in confiTrnnty to ihc laws, and that they ihouM be pu- confpirators, notwithffanding their power, were not 
liifhed acei»rcllng to the mcafure of their guilt: and without apprchcnfions. Their preparations, however, 

(lie invited liim to leave immediately his rerLemcnt, for their fafety had been anxious ; and, anichig olhcr 
and to mett her at her court, tliat he might wiinefs the pradkiccs, tlicy ncgledtcd not to attempt to throw a ( 

proceedings againll them, anil the zeal with wiiieh flic panic into the earl of Leuux. They were favoured lir i 

was animated to perform the pact that became her. by his conreioufnefs of hia unpopularity, and his wantmiJ.! 

Wluie the quern carrii d on this cc» reipondence with of llrength, hy his timidity and his fpiric of jealoufy. 

the earl of Lennox, (lie relidcd partly at the p.dnce of Sufpicions of the queen’s guilt were iniinnuted into 

the lord Seton, at the diilanee of a lew nulen from him ; and the dangers to w'Uicb he might be txpofed 

her capiidli and partly at Holyroodhuufe. By the time by inhiling on the trial were fet before him in the 

that flu ftiit her invit.aum to him, flic was reluling in ftrongeft colours. He was fcnfible of her averfion to 

her capital. She dcluy(d not to confer with her conn- him; and his weaknefs and the foveretgn authouty 

fclionq and to lay Ik foie them the letters o( the earl of were contrallcd. His friends concurred with bis eiie- 

Lenox. Doihwd was eaiiicU in lus proteilations of mies to intimidate him. ffom the fpirit of flattery, or 

iniioctnce ; and he even expreffed his wifli foi a trial, from a real beliet that his filuation was entical. By 

that he might ellahhfli liis integrity. Nu faifls point* the time he had reached Stirling, in his w'liy to Kdin* 

td to lii.* ; thtfc had appeared no aceul'er but the burgh, his fears predominated. He made a full (lop. ^ 

carl of Lenox ; and uo uitiicffcs had been found who He was no longer i:i haiie to proceed againH the ic* 

could cllablifli his criminality. Her privy council feem- gicidcs. He add**cir;d a letter to tbcqucin, in whichi), 

ed to her tu be flrmly prrfuuded that he was luffering he faid he had fallen into fuch flekntTs, that he could 

under the malice of defamation. Murray, Morton, not travel; and he aHiiined, that he had nut time to 
and Lcthinglon, whatever might be their private ma- prepare for tlve trial and to affLinble his friends. ?le 
chiuations, wire publicly his mofl Itrenuous defenders; complained, too, that Botbwel and hia aceompHecs 
and they ixplained the behaviour of the carl of Le- had not been committed tu cuffody; he infilled, that 
^ox to be th.e eflViff of hatred and jealoufy againft a this llcp Ihoiild be taken ; and he requeued, that a day 
nobleman wlio had outrun him fu far in the career of at a greater diffancc might be appointed for the trial, 
ambition. Bat though all the ads of Munay and After the lengths to whKh matters had gone, tliii con* 
Bothw^l, Morton and Letliington, were exerted to dudl was mull improper ; and it is only to be account* 

theii uttnuA extent to miflead the queen, they were nut cd for from terror or capricioufuers. His indifpofliiou 

alile to witlihold her from adopting tiic Arairi of con- was affected ; he had been invited by Mary lo wait 

iJa6t whieb was the iiiotl proper and the moll honour- upon her at Ldinhurgh at an caily period, to concert 
able lo her. It was her own aideut Jdire that the rc- his mcafures ; and the dehy he aiked was in llvong 
gicides fliould be punilbed : (he hod given her foleinn contradi^ion to his former entreaties. After the iiivi* 

promife to the eurl «t i..enox, that the perfons vvliom tation fent to him, he might have relied with fsdety 

he furpiifled fliouM be profecuted ; and aniidA all the upon the protection of the queen, without any gather* 

appearance^ in favour oi Bothwel, end all the influence tng of his friends; from the time of her private intima- 

employed to ferve him, it is lu he regarded as a ilriking tion to iiim, and of the legal citations of her ufficers, 

proof of her lionuur, vigour, and ability, that flic could there had paffed a pciiod more th^i fufiicieiU for the 

aceoniplifli this nicaiurc. An order, accordiugly, of purpofe of culling them together ; and indeed to flip- 

the privy count'd was made, which direi^cd, lliat the pole that there was any Dveeffity for their a(BAai)ce» 

earl of Bothuel, and all the prrffms named by Le- was an infull to government, and. a matter of high in- 

iiox, ihoidd be brought to trial for the murder of decency. There was more juAice in the cornpUtmt». 
the king, and that the laws of the land fliould he ear- that the earl of Bothwel and his accomplices had not 
rtrd into full execution. The lath of April was ap- been taken into cuAody ; and yet even in this peculi-- 
ir'in- pointed for the trial. A general inviiutiun was given arity, he was himfelf to blame in a great degree. Fo^ 

a :o to all perfons whatfucvcr to prefer their acciira[ion!<. he had nut obferved the precaution of that previous 

rc}u> The call of Lenox was formally cited to do himfclf difplay of evidence, kuowD ia the Scottiih law under 

ifaioi Judice, by appearing in the high court of juAieiary, the term of a precognition, which is common in all 

and by coming forward to make known the guilt of the grofllr offences, and which the weighty circum* 

the culprits. Aanecs of the prefent cafe rendered fo neceffary at. a 

lo the mean time, it was proper to rcprtfH that fpi- foiuidcuioo for the coaffacmeot a&,d convifiion of the 

lit of outrage that bad isauiicffed itfclf agaxuil the ^ritniooU. 
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An application for the delay of a trial fo important, 
upon the night immediately preceding the day ftated 
for it, and reciting rcafona of no conclufive force, could 
1 '** not with proprieiy be attended to. The privy*councll 
refuted the demand of the earl of Lenox. The court 
ofjufticiary wasaflembled. The carl of Argyll a6ted 
in his character of lord high juiltciar; and Wiis aided 
by four aflenbit, Robert Pitcairn, commendntor of 
DnnfermUne, and the lord Lindfay, wiili Mr Jamt-s 
Macgill and Mr Henry Balnaves, two lords of the 
frlHuii. The indictment was read, and the carls of 
Botbwelland Lenui: were cnlled upon; the unc as the 
defender, the other a« the accufer. Boihwel, who hud 
come to tlie court with an attendance of his vafTals, and 
a band of mercenary foldiers, did not fail to piiTenc 
blmfelf: but Lenox appeared only by his fervant Ro¬ 
bert Cunnyngbam ; w’ho, after apologizing for his ab> 
fence from the (hortnefs of the time, and the want of 
the prefence of his friends, defired that a new day (hould 
be appointed fur the trial { and protelled that if the 
jury diould now enter upon the bufmefs, they would 
incur the guilt of wilful error, and their verdict be of 
fio force or authority. 

This remoitftrance and proteiUtion appeared not to 
the cottit of fuificient importance to interrupt the trial. 
They paid a greater refpc<^ to the lettemof the tarl of 
I^enox to the queen infilling upon an immediate pru- 
{iccatiun, and to the order of the privy-council confe- 
quent upon them* The jury who coniilled of men of 
rank and condition, after confidering and reafoning up¬ 
on the indictment for a coufidcA^ble time, were unani- 
f mous in acquitting Bothwel of all lhare and knowledge 
of the king's murder. The macliioations bowcTcr of 
Morton, which w*e have mentioned in the life of Mary, 
were fo apparent, that the earl of Caithnefs, the 
chancellor of the afQze, made a declaration in their 
name and his own, that no wilful error ought to be 
imputed to them for their verdict; no proof, vouchem, 
or evidence, to confirm or fupport the criminal charge 
havii^ been fiihmirted to them. At ^e fame time, 
he offered a protefiation for himfelf, chat there was s 
miilake in the indictment, the pth day of February in- 
ftead of the loth being exprefled in it as tlie date of 
the murder. It is not to be doubted, but that this 
fiaw in the indidlment was a matter of defign, and with 
a view to the advantage of Bothwel, if the carl of 
Lenox had made Iris appearance againft him* And it 
haft been remarked a« moft indecent and fufpicious, 
that foldiers in arms fliould have accompanied him to 
the court ofjullice; that during the trial, the earl of 
Morton (loud by his fide to give him countenance and 
to affill him ; and that the four afrefTora to the chief 
jniliciar were warm and (Irenuuus friends to the carl of 
Murray. 

Immediately after his trial, Bothwel fet up in a con- 
f]ricnou6 place a writing, fubferibed by him, challen- 
gingio iingle combat, any perfon of equal rank with 
hiinCilf, who fliould dare to affirm that he was guilty 
of the king's murder. To this challenge an anfwer 
fvas puhliilied, in which the dt fiance was accepted up¬ 
on the condition that feciirity fhould be given for a 
fair and eqiiH’) conflid ; but^no name being fubferibed 
to this paper it was not underftood to correfpond 
with the law of arms; and of confequcncc t o flep was 
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taken for the fighting of the duel. Two days after 
the parliament met, ai^d there the party of Bothwel 
appeared cqindly formidable. The verdift in his favour 
was allowed to be true .mid jufl. He was continued in 
bis high offices; and obtained a parliamentary ratifica¬ 
tion of the place of keeper of Dniibar caillc, with the 
efiates in connexion with it; and other bivuurH were 
conferred upon Murray, with the rcil of the nobles fu- 
fpedlcd as accumplicch in the muidcr. 

A vciy fliort time after the final acquitment of Both- He af| 
wel, he began to give a g» cater )oofc to his ambition, ” 
and conceived hopes of g.miiTig iHl queen ii. marriage, 

It has been already remarked, lint lie had intidii»ufly 
endeavoured to gam her aflVtlion during the lifetime of 
her hufband ; but though he might have fuccccded in 
this, the recent death of the king in fuch a (hocking 
maimer, and the (Irong fufpicioiis which inuft niceffari- 
ly fldl reft upon him. uotwitlrilanding tlie tridl he had 
uudcigone, neceffari-y prevented him from making hisisr-x 
addrefles openly to her. He tlierefore endoavourid tomtiiu 
gain the nobility over to his lulc; which having done'*’*-' 
one by oik:, by means of great promifes, he invited 
them to an entertainment, where they pgeerd to 
a deed pointing him out to the queen a» a perfon woro 
tliyof her hand, and cxprefling their r/folute delermi- ^ 
nation to fupport him in his pretenfions. Thij extra- 
ordinary bond was accordingly executed ; and Murray’s ihc e 
name was lirft in the lid of fobferibers, in order to^'u^I 
decoy others to lign after him ; but that he might 
pear inntKent of what he knew was to follow, he 
before any ufe was made of the bond, ailced and ob¬ 
tained the queen’s pcrmi(fi<in logo to France. In his 
way thither he viiitcd the court of Elizabeth, wlurc he 
did not fail to confirm all the n ports whicli had arifen 
to the difadvantage of Maiy; and he now circulated 
the intelligence that (he was foon to be married to 
Bothwel. Herpartizans in England were exceedingly 
alarmed ; and even Queen Elizabeth hci fclf addreffed 
a letter to her, in whicii ihc cautioned her not to afford 
fuch a mifehevious handle to the malice of her enemies. 

Mary, upon the diffolution of the parliament, had^^^yi^ 
gone to Stirling to vifit the young prince. Btithwcl ofi'u; 
armed with the bond of the noblen, alTembted iooch.tr. 
horfe under the prrttrxt of protedting the borders, of 
which he was the warden ; and meeting her upon her 
return to her capital, difmiffed her attendants, and car¬ 
ried her to his caftle at Dunbar. The arts which he 
ufed there to effedt the accomplifiiment of his wifhes 
we have mentioned under another artule, (See Mark). 

But having been married only fix monlli!. btfoie to 
Lady Jane Gordon, fifter to the carl of Hnntlcy, it 
was nccclTary to procure a divorce before he could tnrirry 
tile queen. This was eafily ohtaintd. 'I’hr parties were 
coufins within the prohibited degiei^s, and had nt>t ob¬ 
tained a difpenfation from Rune. Their mctriiagc, 
therefore, in the opinion of the queen and her Roman 
Catholic fubjeds, was illicit, and a pmlane mockery of 
the facrament of the church. The hu/b-ind had alfo 
been unfaithful; fo that twoadllonsof divorce wciein- 
flitulcd. The lady commenced a fuit againft him inUtl: 
the court of the commiffarics, charging him as guilty 
of adultery with one of her maids. The carl himfelf 
brought a fuit agamft his wife before the court of the 
archbilhop of St Andrew’s upon the plea of eonfan- 
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rlantt guinity. By botl» courts their marriaj^c was <lecldcd to 
V"** be void ; and thus two fcutenccs of divorce were pro* 
nounecd. 

Botliwvl now conduf^cd the quern from Dunbar to 
her capital. But inilead of attending her to her pa- 
)<ice of Hulyrood-houfe, his jcaloufy and apprcheiifions 
induced him to lodge her in the calllc of Kdiuburgh, 
wljere he could hold her in fcciirity agaiiilt any at¬ 
tempt of his enemies. To give ratisfa6tion} however, 
to her people, and to convince them that fhc was no 
lunger a prifuotr, a public declaration upon her part 
appeared to be a imafure of espidiency. She pre- 
Icnit’d herlelf, therefore, in the court nt feflion ; the 
lords chancellor and prclidctu, the judges, and other 
pel funs of diltin^ion, being prefent. After obferviug 
tl it fome (lop had been put to the adniinitlrai ion of 
j'llhec upon account of her being detained at Dunbar 
atraind her will by the Lord Both wcl, die declared, that 
though die had been highly < fl<.Tidcd with the outrage 
olfcred to her, die was ycT inclined to forget it. His 
coniteoufue^s, the f'.nh; (he enjertaiiicd of his paft fer- 
vic.R u> the (Lite, and the hope with which (lie was im- 
prtfi’cd ofhis zeal and adliviiy forlhc future, compelled 
her to give him and hu. accomplices in her imprifun- 
incnt a full and complete pardon. She at the fame 
time dchred them to take notice, that (he was now at 
bet freedom and libi.riy; and that flie propofed, in 
conl’nUration ofhis merits, to take an early opportiini- 
680 ty piomoting him to new and diftinguidied honours. 
i,s of It was undertiood that the queen was immediately 
iM^r- to advance liim to be her huiband. Tiie order was 
t‘pro- given for the procUmation of the banns; and Mr Ji;hn 
litd. tlraig, one of the minillcrs of Edinburgh, was defin'd 
to perform this buliiicfs. But though the order was 
fubferibed by tlic queen, he rtfufed abfoliitely his com¬ 
pliance without the authority of the church. The 
brethren, after long reafonings, granted him permiinon 
to difcliavgc this duty. His fcruples, nolwithftanding, 
and delicacy, were not yet removed. He proteded, 
that, in obeying their delirc, he fhould be allowed to 
fpcak his own fcntimeiits concerning the marriage, nnd 
that his puhli(hing the banns (hould infer no obligation 
in him to ofilciatcin the folemnity. In his congrega¬ 
tion, accordingly, before a crowded audience, and in 
the prefcncc of fcvcral noblemen and privy-counfellors, 
be declared that the mairiage of the queen and the t-arl 
of Bothwcl was unlawful, and that he was prepared to 
give his reafons for this opinion to the parties tlum- 
felves. He added, that if leave to do tliis was denied 
him, he w’ould either abdaiii altogether from procl aim¬ 
ing' the banns, or take the liberty, after proclaiming 
them, to inform his people of the caufes of his difap- 
probation of the marriage. He was carried hi forc the 
iiml*' the privy-council; and the earl of Buthwcl 

Ir John called upon him to explain his behaviour. Hv aufwer- 
S’ ed, that the church had prohibited the marriage of per* 


funs fcparaled for adultery; and that the divorce be- See 
tween !>im and his wife mull have been owing tocMlii- 
fion ; llnce the fentence had been given with pieeipita- 
tioii, and fince hU new coiitraA was fo fiiddcn ; and he 
objedlcd to him the abdudlon and raviOiment of the 
queen, and the furpicion of his guilt in the king’s 
murder. This bold language drew no rcplv from 
Bothwcl that was fatiaf.iAoiy to Mr Craig, or that 
could intimidate him. He proclaimed in his chun h 
the banns of the nvirriage; but he told the congrega* 
tion, that he difeharged the fnggt (lionsof his conlcietiee 
in pronouncing it to he a deu.lcihle and fcaiidilous en« 
gagenient. IL exprc(Tcd the fbrrow he felt for the 
condufl ofthe nobility, who feerned to appro'Jt* it from 
tlieir flattery or (iUnce : and adcirelli- g himfell to the 
faithful, he befought them to pi ay to the Almighty 
that he would turn a reiolution iiittncicd againfl hiw, 
reafon, and religion, into a comfort and btndit to the 
church and the kingdom, Tfiefc frcrdoms w« re too 
great to pafs unnoticed. Mr Craig wan ordered ar.cw 
to attend the privy-council ; and he was reprimanh d 
with feverity for exceeding the bounds of his comn.il- 
lion. He had the courage to defend himlilf. His 
commifllon, he faid, was ioundvdinihe word of God, 
pofitive law, and natural reafon ; and upon the tuu tda- 
tion of thefe topics he was about to prove th.it the 
marriage mufl be univcrfally foul and odious, when the 
earl of Bothwel commanded him to be liient. The 
privy-council, (truck with the vigour of the man, aud 
apprcheiilive of the public difeoutents, did not dare to 
in(li6l any puni(hmentupon him; and this victory over 
Bothwcl, while it heightened all the fiifpicions again (I 
him, ferved to encourage the enemies of the queen, and 
to undermine the refpect of her fubje^s. ^ 

Mary, before fhe rendered her hand to Bothw‘cl,'r))e 
created him duke ofOikncy. The ceremony was per-ruj; 
formed in a private manner, after the rules of the Po-br^ic 
pifh church ; but, to gratify the people, it hke- 
wife folemnizcd publicly according to the Protell.-uit 
rites hy Adam Bothwclbi(h ip of Orkney, an iccKlnif* 
tic who had renounced the Epifcopal order for tlu Re¬ 
formation. ll was celebrated with little pomp and fef* 
livity. Many of the nobles had retired to their fi:u» 
in the country ; and ihofe who attended were thou^’lit- 
fuland lad. Du Croc, the French ambaffador, feidiide 
that llic match would be difplcafing to his court, re- 
fufed to give his countenaniC to the folemnity. There 
were no acclamations of the common people. Maiy 
herfelf was nut inconfeious of th- imprudence of the 
choice flic bad made, and looked back with furprii'e 
and furrow to the train of circumflaiices which had 
conduCled her to this fatal event. Fcrfakcn by her 
nobU-s, and imprifnned at Dunbar, {he was in fo peril¬ 
ous 'I fituation that no remedy could favc her honour 
but death. Her marriage was the immediate and ne- 
cclTary coniequeucc of that fltuatiou (s). It was the 

point 


(s) “ The queen (fays Melvil) could not hut marry him ; feeing he had raviihcd her and lain with her agaioO 
her will.” Memoirs, p. 159. In the following pafT.igc, from a writer of great authority, in our hiflory, this 
topic is touched with no lefs exa^nefs, bur with greater delicacy. After Mary bad remained h fortnight under 
the power of u daring profligate adveniurer, lays Lord Hailes, few foreign princes would Imve folicitcd her 

hand- 
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ii)<n point for which her enemies bad laboured with a wick- 
ed and rclcntlcfs policy. 

Mary was, unfortunate io her fecond marriage, but 
much more fo in her third. Bothwcll had neither ta¬ 
lents for bufinefs nor alTedion for his wife. Ambitious 
and jealous to the laft degree, be fought only to efta- 
bhfli himfclf in power, while his fears and jealouHes 
made him take the muA improper merns. The mar¬ 
riage had already thrown the nation into a ferment; and 
the lead improper excrcife of power, or indeed an ap¬ 
pearance of it, even ou the part of the queen, would 
be fufitcient to ruin them both fur ever. Perhaps the 
only thing which at this jundlurc could have pacihed 
the people, would have been the total abolition of 
Popery, which they had often required. But this was 
vcl not thought of. Ind -ad of taking any flep to pleafe 
pth to the people, Bothwc! endeavoured to force the earl of 
.Marr to deliver up the young prince to bis cuftody.— 

" This was fuificient to make the Bame, which had hi¬ 
therto been fmothered, break out with all its violence, 
r. It was univcrfally believed that Bothwel, who had beep 
the murderer of the father, dcHgned to take aw'ay the 
life of the fon alfo, and the queen was thought to 
participate in all his crimes. The earl of Murray now 
. took advantage of the queen's unfortunate lituation to 
4 ca-himdlf and effedt her ruin. After having 
tes vilited the Englifh court, he proceeded to France, 
icen. where he afliduoufly diffi.tiiinated all the reports againlt 
the queen which wrre injurious to her reputation ; and 
where, without being expofed to furpiciun, he was able 
to maintain a clufc corrcfpondcnce with his friends 
Morton and Lethingtun, and to infpirit their machina¬ 
tions. His aiTociates, true to his ambition and their 
own,had promoted all the fehemes of Bothwel upon the 
queen with a power and influence which h:>(l enfured 
tlieir fuccefs. In confederacy with the earl of Murray 
himfclf, they had confpired with him to murder the 
king. Aflifted with the weight of the earl of Murray, 
they bad managed his trial, and operated the verdidt 
which acquitted him. By the fame arts, and with the 
fame views, they had joined with him to procure the 
bond of the nobles recommending him to tlic queen as 
a hufband, alTciting his integrity and innocence, re¬ 
counting his noble qualities, cKpr^fling an unalterable 
refulution to fupport the marriage againil every oppofer 
and adverfary, and recording a vvilh that a detection 
from its objcdls and purpufes ihtiuld be branded with 
cverlafting ignominy, and held out as a moll laithlcfs 
and perjured treachery. When the end, however, was 
accomplidicd for which they had been v.imK'Us, and 
when the marriage of the queen w'as adlually culebralcd, 
they laid afidc the pretence of fricndlhip, and wcie m 
hade to entitle thcmftlvcs to the ignomi: y which th; y 
had invited to fall upon them. Tlie murder of the 
king, the guilt of Bothwcll, his acquittal, his diw>ri «., 
and his marriage, became the topics of ineir cornplamrs 
aud declamation. Upon the foundation of this hated 
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marriage, they even ventured privately to infer the pri- Scot! 
vity at the queen to all his iniquity and tranfa£lions; 
and this ftep feemed doubtlefs, to the mafsof her own 
fubje^s and to moredidant obfervers, a ftrong confirm¬ 
ation of all the former fufpicions to her fhatnc which 
had been circulated with fo much artifice. Their im¬ 
putations and devices excited agatnd her, both at home 
and abroad, the moil indignant and humiliating odium. 
Amidd the ruins of her fame, they thought to bury 
for ever her tranquillity and peace; and in the convul- 
fions they had meditated, they already w ere anticipating 
the downfal of Bottiwel, and fnatching at the crown 
that tottered on her head. ^5 

But while this cabal were profcciiting their private A con 
ends, fevcral noblemen, not Icfs remarkable for their’**^'')' 
virtue than their rank, were’eager to vindicate the 
tional integrity and honour. Tlie earl of Athol, upon 
the king's murder, had retired from the court, aud was 
waiting for a proper feafon to take revenge upon the 
regicides. The earl of Marr, uneafy under the eliargc 
of the young piiiicc, was foliciious to make hiiiirdf 
flrong, that he might guard him from injury. Mo¬ 
tives fo patriotic and honourable dirw applaufe and 
partizans. It w'as fufiielcnt to mention them. By pri¬ 
vate conference and debate, an afibciaiion was inltnfibly 
formed to punilhthe murderers of the king, and to pio- 
tedl the ptiTon of the prince. Morton and Uethington 
cncouiaged and promoted a cumhination from which 
they might derive fo much aclvantagc. A convention 
accordingly was appointed at Stirling, for the purpofe 
of confulting upon the mtafures which it was mofl ex¬ 
pedient to purluc. They agreed to take an early op¬ 
portunity to appear in the field; and when they fi pa- 
rated, it was to colle^i thvir retainers, and to ini'pint 
their pafliuns. 

Of this confederacy, the leading men were the earls 
cf Argyll, Athol, Morton, Marr, and CTlencairn ; the 
lords Hume, Semple, and Liodtay ; the barons Kir- 
kuldy of Grange, Murray of Tullibardin, and Mait¬ 
land of Lethington. The earl of Bothwcl was fcnfi- 
blc, that if be was to fit upon a throne, he mull wade 
to it through blood. By his advice, two proeIhma-T!u; c 
tions were iflucd in liie name of the queen, under thcrop' 
pretence of fupprcliiug infurrcC^icMis and dep:i dations^' * w 
upon the borders. By the former, (he called together 
in arms, upon an early day, the earls, bnrous, and free- 
holdtrs of the diftiiita of Forfar and Perth, Slrathmt 
and Mentcilh, Clackmannan, Kiniofs, and Fife. By 
tin- lattiT Ihe charged the greater and leflVr baronage, 
with al^ the inferior proprietois of the ihires of Lin¬ 
lithgow aud F'hitburgh, and the conilahulary of liad- 
di”gton and Btiwu-k, to prepare immediately for war, 
and to krt p ^hemlrlves In rendinefs to march upon her 
order. Thtfe military preparations adMiouiJhed the af- 
fociution to he firm and and added to the piiblia 

inquietudes and difconteiits. Tlie rumours ajraind the 
qiic< n were moil violent and loud. It was faid, that (lie 

meant 


* hand. Some of her fubjcfls might (Id! have fought that lu i,. ui ; but her compliance would have been humili¬ 
ating beyond nicalure. It would havekfi her at the mtrey i capricious hulband ; it would have expofed her 
to the difgracc of being rtprodclied, lu fonie fulleii hour, tor tla* adventure at Dimbar. blary was fo fitiiated, 
at this critical period, that (he vmis r»‘<*iK m* to tin** lii«it tl ab-ii * ''''-. either ti» iemain in afrj^ndlefs and hazard¬ 
ous celibacy, or to yield her hand to Bothwcl.” Renurks on the llillory ol Scullaod, p. 204. 
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to overturn the conftitution and thelawi; that /he had 
been cirelefi of the health of her foni and was altogether 
ifldifferent about hit ]>rcfervation}thnt /he had feparated 
hirfclf from the counciis and affiltance of her nobles ; 
and thiit /he wi/hed to make her whim or diferetioo 
the only rule of her government. Agitated with the 
hazardous lUte of her affairs, fhe puhh/hed a new pro* 
clHinatioti, in which /he employed herfelf to refute thefe 
accufa.tioti 8 I and in whif h /he took the oppurtuuity 
to expriff*, in a very forcible manner, not only her at* 
tachment to her people and the laws, but the fond af. 
fe 6 tion that (he horc tothe^^'ince, whoinflieconndered 
as the chief joy of her life, and without whom all her 
days would DC comforllcfs. 

Ttu declarations of the queen were treated with 
• fcorn. The nobles, abounding in vafTals, and having 
the hearts of the people, were foon in a Htuation to 
take the /trld. 'i'hey were advancing to the capital. 
The royal army was not yet aHembled ; and the queen 
and Buthwel fufpe^ed that the caftle of Edinburgh 
would /liut its gates upon them. The fidelity of Sir 
James Balfour the deputy>goTcrnor had been dagger* 
ed hy the pra£fices of the earl of Marr and Sir James 
Melvtl. Mary left her palace of Holyroodhoufe, and 
was conducted to Burthwick ca/lle. The a/Tociated 
lords, informed of her flight, took the road to this for* 

olili- trrfa with 2000 horfe. The lord Hume, by a rapid 

-fly 

march, prefented himfelf before it with the divifion un* 
dt‘r his command : but being unable to guard all its 
avt-nurs, the queen and Bothwcl effected their cfcap# 
to Dunbarwhere the flrength of the fortifleatiuns 
gave them a full fecurity againft a furprife. 

Upon this fecond difappointment, the noblea refol- 
ved to enter Edinburgh, and to augment their flrength 
by new partizans. The earl of Huntley and the lord 
Boyd were here on the Ode of the queen, with the arch* 
bi/hop of St Andrew’s, the bifhop of Rofs, and the 
abbot of Kilwinning. They endeavoured to animate 
the inhabitants to defend their town and the enufe 
of their fovcrcign. But the tide of popularity waa fa¬ 
vourable to the confederated lords. The magiffrates 
ordered the gates of the city to be /hut; but no farther 
refiflancc was intended. The lords, forcing Si Mai7’8 
port, found an eafy admittance, and took po/Tcfliou of 
the capital. The earl of Huntley and the queen’s 
friends fled to the cd/lle, to Sir James Balfour, who 
had been the confidant of Bothwel, and who agreed to 
proto 6 t them, although he was now concluding a treaty 

gg with the infurgents. 

ri.a- The a/Tociated lords now formed tliemfclves into a 

> the council, and circulated a proclamation. By this paper 
they declared, that the queen being detained in capti- 

*' vity, was neither able to govern her realm, nor to com¬ 
mand n proper trial to be taken of the king’s murder. 
In an emergency fo prefling, they had not dcfpaircdof 
their country; but were determined to deliver the queen 
from bondage, to protedl the perfon of the prince, to 
revenge the murder of the king, and to vindicate the 
nation from the infamy it had hitherto fuffered through 
the impunity of the r**gicidc 8 . They therefore com¬ 
manded in general all the fubjedfs of Scotland whatfo- 
ever, and tlie burgeffes and inhabitants of Edinburgh in 
particular, to take a part with them, and to join in the 
advancement of purpofes fo beneficial and falutary. 
The day after they had publifhed this pruclamatiani 

9 


they i/Tued another in terms that were ftronger and C*oi 
more refoluie. They definitively expre/Ted their per- 
fuafioo of Dothwel’s guile io the rape and fedudiion of 
the queen, and in bis perpetration of the king’s murder* 
m order to accotnpli/h his marriage. They inculcatedi 
it as their firm opinion, that Bothwcl was now iufligai* 
ted with a dcfign to murder tlie youn|r prince, and that 
Ire was colle^ug troops with this view. AddrclTmg 
themfclvcs, thecefore, to all the fubjefts of the realm, 
whether they refided in couiifies ot in boroughs, they 
invited them to come forward to their ilandard ; and 
dc/ired them to remember, tliat all perfons who /liould 
prefume to difobey them (hould be treated as enemies 
and tiaitors. * 

Buthwxi, in the mean time, was not tna£tive; and 
the procl.imatiuus of the queen had brought many of 
her vafl'als to her a/fidance* Four thoufand comba¬ 
tants ranged theinfelves on her fide. This force might 
augment as /he approached to her capital; and Both¬ 
wel was impatient to put hit furtuues to the ifl'ue of a 
battle. He left the ilrong caftle of I>unbar, where the 
nobles were not prepared to aflail him, and where be 
might have remained in fafety till they difperfed them- 
fel^s. For their proclamationa were not (o fuccefsful 
as they liad expe^ed ; their provifions and /lores were 
fcanty ; and the zeal of the common people, unfup* 
poited by profperity, would foon have abated. Im¬ 
prudent precipitation ferved them in a moft c/fcdtual 
manner. When the queen had reached GLtdfmutr, flic 
ordered a manifefto to be read to her army, and to be ^ 
circulated among her fubje^a. By this paper, ihe re* ]\/Tani 
plied to the proclam.ition 8 of the confederated oobU- 8 ,))y th 
and charged thrm with treachery and rebellion. ShcHucei 
treated their reafons of hoftility as mere pretences, and 
as inventions which could not bear to be examined. 

As to the king’s murder, fheprotefted, that (he hcrfclf 
was fully determined to revenge it, if /he could be fo 
fortunate as to difeover its perpetrators. With regard 
to the bondage from which diey were fo definath t* 
relieve her, {lie obferved, that it was a falfeliood fo no* 
toriouB, that the Dmplift of her I'ubjcdlB could confute 
it; for licr marriage had been celebrated in a public 
manner, and the nobles could hardly have forgutteu 
that they had fubferibed a bond recommending Buth- 
w’clto be her hu/baud. With regard to the indullri- 
ous defamations of this nobleman, it was urged, that he 
had difeovered the utmoft follcitude to eiluhhih his in. 
nocence. He bad invited a fci utiny into his guilt; 
the juftice of his country had abfolved him j the three 
eftnles a/Tembled in parliament were fatisfled with the 
procevdingsofhisjudges and jury ; and he had offered 
to maintain his quarrel again/l any perfon wliaifoever 
who was equal to him in rank and of an honeft reputa¬ 
tion. The nobles, /lie faid, to give a fair appearance 
to ib'ir treafon, pretended, that Bothwcl had fchcmed 
the deflru^lion of the prince, and that they were in 
arms to protrft him. The prince, however, wasadflual- 
ly in their own cullody ; the ufe they made of him was 
that of a /I<reen to their per/idiou/nefs ; and the real 
purpofes with which they were animated, were the 
overthrow of her greatnefs, the ruin of her pofteriiy, 
and the ufurpation of the royal authority. She there¬ 
fore entreated the aid of her faithful fubjcfls and as 
the prize of their valorous fervice, /ho held out to them, 
the ctlatcs and po/TcIfiuns of the rebels. 
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land. The afTocIated nobles, plrafcd at the approach ofihe 
qoecn, put thrmfclvcs in motion. In the city of ILdin*- 
burgh they had gathered an addition to their force-} and 
It happened that the Scottifhoflicerwho commanded the 
companies, v%d)ich, in this period, the king of Denmatk 
was permitted to enliil in Scotland, had been gained to 
ailiO; tliem. He had jult completed bU levies} and he 
turned them againtl the queen. The nobles, after 
advancing to MufTclburgli, refrefhrd their troops. In* 
9^ telUgeiice was brought that the queen w.is upon her 
march. The two armies were nearly equal in numbers; 
j’j'**’* but the preference in point of valour aiul difcipliiie, be- 
longed dectlivtiy to the foldiers of the nobles. The 
qiircn potted herfclf on the top of Carberry hill. The 
lords taking a circuit to humour the ground. Teemed 
to be retreating to Dalkeith ; but wheeling about, 
they approached to give her battle. They were ran¬ 
ged in two divihuot. The one was cumntanded by the 
tr.lof Morton and the lord Hume. The other was 
diretfed by the earls of Athol, Marr, and Glencairn, 
with the lords Lindfay, Ruthven, Sempil, and San¬ 
quhar. Bulhwel WrtS the leader of the royal forces ; 
and there ferved under him the lords Seton, YelUr, 
and Borthwick'. 

Croc It was nut without apprehenhons that Mary furvey- 
ti.iics pj formidable appearance of her enemiea. I)ii 
I Croc, the French ambaffador, haftened to interpofe* his 
good of&ces and to attempt an accommodation. He 
aibircd the uoblis of the peaceful inclinations of the 
queen ; and that the generofity of her nature difpofed 
her not only to forgive their prefent infurrcdlion, but 
ro forge t all their former traatgrefliftna. The carl of 
Morton informed him, that they bad not armed titem- 
felvcs againil the queen, but againd the mttrdercr of 
the late king ; and that if <he would furrenderbim up 
to them, or command him to leave her, they would 
co!jfent to return to their duty. The carl of Glcncalrn 
defin'd him to obferve, that the extremity to which 
the) had procC('d<.d might have infirufitd him that they 
mcrii.t not to rik pardon ft.r any offence they had com¬ 
mitted, but tnat tb»y were refolvcd to take cogniziixc 
ofiv.jUiiiS wtuoh Had provoked their difpicafurc. 'rhis 
afpinng li'pguage confounded Du Croc,-who liad been 
accutlomcd to tl.t worfhipful fubminions that arc paid 
to a difpot. He conceived that all negotiation w.^8 
frnitlefs, aj»d willni»ew from the field in ihc cxpcAa- 
tio;» that the fword v/ouhl immediately give its law and 
drt ermine fvery difT rence. 

Maiy was full of perturbation and diftref^. The fiate 
into which flic had been brfiiight by lloiuwel did not 
fail to «^ug*'-g'* ber ferious retledlion. It w.is with in- 
finire regvtt tiiat ihc confiden d the coiifequencts of her 
iittuitioH at Dunbar. Nor had ids behaviour fince her 
marriage contributed to allay her inquietudes. The 
violence of hii. paiilons, Ids fufpjcinus, and his guilt, had 
indticrd him to fuirtHjr.d her with his creatures, and to 
triMt her with infuU and indignity. She had been al- 
mofi conflantly in tears. His demeanour, which was 
generally rude and'indreeut, waJ often fivage and bnt- 
tah At different times his provocationb were fo iufuh- 
«ingtl)at flic had even attempted to aim her hand againtl 
her life, and was defirous of relieving her wrctchcduefs 
by fpillnig her blood. Upon this account, flie was now 
enccunpalfcd with dangers. Flcr crown was in hazard. 
Vi.dcr unhappy agitations^ fhc rode lUrough the ranks 


of her army, and found her foldiers difpin'ted. What* Scot! 
cverrcfpt A they might entertain for her, tlicy had none 
for her hulbaud. His own retainers and dependents 6$ 
only were willing to fight for him. H« endeavoured Boiii* 
to awaken the royal army io valour, by throwing down^h ‘1-*' 
the gauntlet of d.;fiance againfi any of his advenaricf 
who fhould dare to encounter him. His challenge was 
iufianily accepted by Kirk-ildy of Grange, and by 
Murray of Tullibardin. Heobjci^cd that they were not 
peers. The lord Ijindfay difeovered the greateU im¬ 
patience to engage him, and his offer was admitted ;• 
but the queen iiiterpofing her p;*crogQtive, prohibited 
the combat. All the ptide and hopes of Bothwel 
funk within him. His fuldiers in fmall pariks were 
fccretly abandoning their flandards. It was equally 
perilous for the queen to fight or to fly. The moll pru¬ 
dent cxpcdiint fur her waste capitulate. She defired 
to confer with Kirkaldy of Gi'unge, who remonfirated 
to hci, agniiill the giidi a.id witkcdncfs of Ilothwel, 
and counfelled her to shaudun Iiim. She expreffid her 
w'lllingncfs to difniils him upon the condition that the 
lords would ac knov^ledge ihcir allegiance and continue 
in It. Kirkaldy paflVd to the noble*:, and received their 
authority to afTivrc her that they would honour, ferve, 
and obey her as their pnneefs and fovcrcigu. He ^ 
communicated this intt Ihgcnce to her. She advifed Me »• 
Botliw'clto provide for hi., fafety by flight ; juid Kiik-gcU i 
aldy admoniflied him nut to negkdt this opportunity 
of cfictling his efc.tpe. Overwhelmed with fluune, dif- 
appuintment, terror, remorfe, and dcfpair, this mi'tr- 
ablc victim of ambition and guilt tumed his eyes to her 
for the lad tiate. To Kiikaldy of Grange fhc llrctcb- 
ed out her hand : he killed it ; and taking ibc bridle 
of her liorfc, conducted her towartls the nobles. They 
were approaching her with becoming reverence. She j 
faid to tiKin, “ I am come my loid.*., to exprefs my m-, 
nipt £t, and to conclude oUr agreement; I am ready ri.d 
to be iniltuctrd by the wiidom of your counicls; and* '*^ ’ 
I -irn confident that you will treat me as your fovc-^^*^ * 
reign.The call ol Morton, in the name of the con* 
fedoracy, ratified their pruniifes, and addrcliLd lier in 
ihcfc wordi: ** M&dam, you are here among us iu 
your projwr place; and vve will pay you as much 
ivunour, feivice, and obedience, as ever in any former 
period w'as offered by the nobility to the princes your 
predeceffoT*:.** ^ 

This gkam of riindiine was foon overcaft. She rc-hyv 
mained not many hours in the camp, till the con'.nu)ii ihc i 
foldiers iniligaleil by her enemies, prefumed toinfnlt*y'“ 
litr with the nioll nnlccmly leproaches. Tluy ex¬ 
claimed indignantly aguinfi her as tlu muidcrtvof her 
liufband. Tiity revded her as a lewd Mdultcrt-fs in ihc 
mull open manner, and in a language the mod cunrfe 
and the moll op{)robi'ious. The nobihly forgot their 
proinifes, and fccined to have neither honour nor hu- 
mnuity. She had changed one n.ikrable feme fur a 
diltreU that was deeper and more hopeUfs. They fur- 
rou.'ided her with guard.s and condti^lcd her to her ca¬ 
pital. She was curried .dong its fircets, and Hiown to 
her people in captivity and fatlncls. Site cried out to 
them to commiferaic and proudl her. They withheld 
thetr pity, and afl'orded her no protedion. Even new 
infults were ofiertd to htr. The lowcll of the popu¬ 
lace, whom the dcchuxutions of the clergy had driven 
into rage and maduef:;, vicd.vrith the foldicry in the lii* 
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cfOtious outrage of inT«&ive aud execration. Siie be* 
foUjght Maiihnd tt> folicit the lords to rcprcfii th.* to* 
fuppprtahle atroi:ity of ber treatmeut. She conjurtx] 
iiim to Irt them kBOW» that ihc would fubtnit hcrfclf 
implicitly to the determination of the parliament. Her 
entreaties and her fuiferings made no imprciTion upon 
the nobles. Theycontinu^>lhe favage* cruelty of their 
demeanour. She implored, as thelali requell Oie would 
]uefer to them, that thty would lead her to her palace. 
This consolation, too, wasrefufed to her. They wilh- 
ed to accudom hex fuhjedls to behold hcrin difgracc, and 
to teach them to triumph over her miafurtuues. In 
the moil .mot lifying and uiHidting hour ihe had ever 
ex[)tTiencedt opprcilld uhh fatigue, and disfigured uith 
<lu.(l and furrow, they ihut her up in the houfe of the 
lord provoll: leaving her to revolve in her anxious and 
a.^itated mind the indignities ihe had already erdured, 
and to fuher in anticipation the calamities they might 
yet infii^ upon her. 

The malice of Morton and his adherents was (lilt far 
from being gratified. In the morning when the quecu 
looked from the window of the apaitinrnt to which 
llic had been conUned, flte pi'rccived a white banner 
dilplayt'd in fuch a manner as to fix her attention. 
There was delineated upon it the body of the late king 
itretched at the foot of a.^ree, and the prince upon his 
knees before it, with a label from his mouth, contain* 
'll (, ‘*^8^ prayer, “ Judge and revenge my caufe, O 

,„iu- l«ord!” This abominable banner revived all the bit* 

I'topUterncfs of her afflitlions. The curiofity of the people 
h«.i diew them to a feene fo new and fo affedUng. She 

* exclaimed againli the treachery of her nobles ; and (lie 

begged the fpedtators to relieve her from their tyranny. 
The eventful Uory of the preceding day had thrown 
her capital into a fern.ent. The citizens of a better 
condition crowded to behold the degraded majeily of 
their fovercign. Her Ibtc of humiliation, fo uppofite 
lu the grandeur from which (he iiacl fallen, moved them 
with companion snd fympathy. They heard her calc, 
and were hiled with indignation. Her lamentations, 
hci dilorder, her beauty, all lUmulaUd (heir ardour for 
her deliverance. It was announced to the nobles, that 
the tide of popular favour liad turned towards the 
qnc-cn. They hailcncd to appear before her, and to 
allure her, with finilcs and courtefy, that they were im¬ 
mediately to condu«Sl her to the palace, and to reinilate 
her in her royally. Xmpuliug upon her credulous nature^ 


and that beautiful humanity which charaAerized,hcr Sc« 
cvcQ ia the moil melancholy iituattons of hei life, they 
prevailed with her to inform the people, that ihe was 
paciHcdt and that ftic wilbed them to dlfperfc themfelves.^”^ ’ 
They feparated in obedience to her dehre. The nobles \ 
now conveyed her to Holyroodboufe. But nothing n^ct 
could be farther from their intentions than her re-cila-icstl 
blifhment in liberty andgrandcur. rheyheld a couoctifiu 
which tbey delibet:ated couceruing the manner in which 
they ought to difpofr of her. It was refolved, that (he 
(hould be confioed duringherlifc in the fortrefs of k^och- 
leven $ and they fubferibed au order for her oommitmeut. 

A refolution fo fuddeii, fo pcrHdious, and fo tyran¬ 
nical, iilled Mary with the utmoll allonifhroent, and 
drew from her the moll bitter cumplaiuts and excUma* f 
tions. Kirkaldy of Grange, perceiviog with furprtfe She 1 
the lengths to which the nobles had proceeded, felt hisku'^* 
honour take the alarm for the part he had aclcd at their 
deliie. He cxpollulalc:^ them upon their breaifh 
of trull, and cciifured the extreme rigour of the queen’a 
treatment. They counfellcd him to rely upon the in- 
tegrity of their motives $ fpuke of her paflton for Both* 
wel as moll vehement, aiul iniilted on the danger of 
iutrulling her with power. He w'as not convineed by 
their fpcccbes ; and eariielUy recommeuded Icnietit and 
moderate meafures. Difcreet admonitions, he faid, 
could not fail of imprcfliiig her with a full fenfe of the 
hazards and inconveniences of an improper paHiun, and 
a little time would cure her of it. They alTurcd him, 
that when it appeared that (he deU-lied Botliw'el, and 
had utterly abandoned bis interells, they would think of ^ 
kindiicfs and moderation. But this, they urged, could inj,) 
hardly be expected ; for they had recently intercepted filetu 
a letter from her to this ooblemau, in which (he ex. 
prt0'cd, in the ftroiigell terms, the warmth of her lovt',J’j '** 
and her fixed purpofc never to furfake him (t), Kir- ’ 
kaldy was defired to perulie this letter *, and he prefl'ed 
them no longer with his rcmonftrances. The queen, 
in the mean time, fent a meflage to this generous fol* 
dicr, cuniplaitiing of the cruelty of her nobles, and 
reminding him that they had violatedthcir engagements, 
lie inliautly addrclTed an anfwer to it, recounting the 
’ reproaches be had made to them ; Hating his advice; 
defcribing the furprife with which he had read her in¬ 
tercepted letter j and conjuring her to renounce and 
forget a mull wicked and flagitious roan, and, by this 
victory over berfelf, to regain the love and Tefpedi of 

her 


(t) “ Mf Hume is candid enough to give up the autlieniicity of this letter ; and indeed, fo far as l .have ob- 
fcrvcil, there is not the flighted pretence of areafon for conceiving it to be genuine; {Ht/l- of England^ Voi. V. 
p 120.) It u'as not mentioned by the earl of Morton and his adherents to Throgmorton, when Klizabeth in¬ 
terfered in the affairs of Scotland upon the imprifonment of the queen in the calile of Lochleven : a period of 
time when thefc ilatcfmen were defiroua to throw out every imputation to her prejudice, and when in particu^ 
lar thev wereahufing her with vehemence for her attachment to Bothwel; (Keiiht p. 419.} Nor was it-made 
ul'c of bv Murray before the Englifh commifHoners. Mary, in the condition to which the nc 4 >lei had reduced 
her, could not well think of a Hep of this fort, although her attachment to Bothwel bad been as lirongas they 
were plcaftd to proiionnce it. For, not to fpcak of the greatnefs of her diftreli, (be was guarded by them fq 
ftriAiy, as to make it vain for her to pretend to elude their vigilance. In regard, too, to her lovc'of BothwcU 
it is net clear that it was ever real. While the king was alive, there are no traces of their improper iutereourfe.. 
The affair of Dunbar was a criminal fedu6lion. The arts of a profligate man overcame her. There wis no 
fentiment of love upon either fide. After her marriage, his rudenefs extit>gui(hed in her altogether any rtmain 
of kindnefs and rclpedl; and henCe the coldoefi with which (he parted with him.*’ StukrtU Hiftory of Sntland^ 
Voi I- p. JWte. 
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fid. her fuUje^la. The device of 11 letter from het te^ Both* 
wel completed the amazement of the queen. So un¬ 
principled a contempt of every thing that is moft fa- 
cred, fo barbarous a pcrfcverancc in perhdioufnefs and 
injuftice, extinguifhed every fentfment of hope in her 
boCom. She conceived that flie was doomed to inevi¬ 
table deilruAioni and funk under a pang of unutterable 
ansuiih. 

l^ie lords Ruthven and Lindfay arrived in this pa- 
rosyfm of her diftrefs, to inform ber» that they were 
commanded to put in execetiorf the order for her com¬ 
mitment. They charged her women to take from her 
all her ornaments and her royal attire. A mean drefs 
was put ypon her ; and in this difguife they conveyed 
her with precipitation to the prifon appointed for her. 
The lords Seton, Yoiler, and Borthwick, endeavour¬ 
ed to refeue her, but failed in the attempt. She was 
delivered over to William Douglas the governor of the 
caftle of Lochleven, who had -married Che mother of 
the earl of Murray, and was himfelf nearly related to 
the earl of Moiton. Sec Maty. 

Upon the fame day on which the nobles fubferibed 
the order for the imprifonment of the queen, they en¬ 
tered into a hon'd of concurrence or confederacy- By 
nf lif- this deed they bound and cemented themfdves into a 
on. body for the Itrenuous profecution of rheir quarrel; 
and it detailed the purpofes which they were to for¬ 
ward and purfue. They propofed to punifli the mur¬ 
derers of the king, to examine into the queen’s rape, 
to dilTalve her marriage, to preferve her from the bond¬ 
age of Bothwel, to proteA the perfon of the prince, 
and to rcllore judice to the realm. The fanftion of a 
moft folcmn oath condrmed their reliance upon one an¬ 
other ; and in advancing their meafures, they engaged 
to expofe and employ their lives, kindred, and for¬ 
tunes. 

It is eafy to fee, notwithftanding all the pretended 
patriotifm of the rebels, tliat nothing was farther fiom 
their intentions tlian to profecute Bothwel and reftore 
the queen to her dignity. They had already treated 
her ill the vileft manner, and allowed Bothwt-l to efcape 
when they reiglit cafily have apprehended and brought 
him to any trial they thought proper. To exalt them- 
felves was their only aim. Eleven days after the capi¬ 
tulation at Carberry hill, they held a convention, in 
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A fanguine hope was entertained that Captain Bhrnka- Sewlai 
dcr would reveal the whole feerct at the place of exe- —^ 
cution, and a vaft multitude of fpeAators were prefent. 70^ 
No information, however, could be derived from wbatbutthe 
he fatd with regard to the regicides ; but while he £0-*“^**^® " 
lemnly protefted that his life was unjoftly taken away,*°"“® 
he averred it as his belief that the earls of Murray and 
Morton were the contrivers of the king’s murder. 

The lords of the fecret council now proceeded to the 704 
greateft enormities. They robbed the palace of Holy- Robbet 
roodhoufe of its furniture and decorations; converted^^ 
the queen’s plate into coin : and poflefted thcmfclves 
her jewels, which were of great value; and while 
fadion at large committed thefe a^s of robbery, the 
earl ofGlencatrn with folemn bypocrify demelifhed the 
altar in the queen’s chapel, and defaced and deftroyed 
all its pi^urcs and ornaments. Thefe ezccflive outra¬ 
ges, however, loft them the favour of the people, and 
an aQuciatioii was formed in favour of the queen. The 
court of Trance, as Toon as the news of Mary’s impri¬ 
fonment arrived, defpatched M. dc Villcroy to condole 
with her upon her misfortunes: but the lords of the 
fecret council would not admit him to fee her, upon 
which he immediately returned to bis own cou>itry. 

The earl of Murray, however, was at this time in 
France ; and to the promifes of this ambitious and 
treacherous wretch the king irufteil, imagining him to 
be a fteady friend to the unfortunate queen. Elizabeth 
alfo pretended friendftiip, and threatened the aftbeiated 
lords ; but as they had every reafon to doubt her ftnee- 
rity, they paid no regard to her threats, and even refu- 
fed to admit her ambalTador to Mary’s prefence. y- 

From all thefe appearances of friendftiip Mary oci-Mary 
ther did nor could derive any real afliftaiicc. On thep'^ih'^i 
24th of July 1567, the lord Jjindfay, whofe.imperious^‘fi“ ^ 
behaviour, fays Dr Stuart, approached to infanity, 
ordered by the lords to wait upon the queen at Loch-^-j-y^vj, 
Icvcn. He carried with him three deeds or inftruments, 
and was iuftnidlcd not to he fparing in riidcncfs and 
menaces in order to compel her to fubferibe them. By 
the li.'ft, flic was to rclign her crown to her infant-fun ; 
by the fccond, ftie appointed the carl of Murray regent 
of Scotland ; and by the third, (he conftituted a coun¬ 
cil to diredt the prince till this nobleman ftiouhl arrive 
in Scotland, or in the event of his death or refufal of 


whiclT they very properly aflumed the name of /orefs of the office. On the part of the queen all rcfiftance was 
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the fecret council^ and iflued a proclamation fur appre¬ 
hending Bothwel as the murderer of the king; uftcr- 
ing a reward of 1000 crowns to any perfon who ftiould 
bring him to Edinburgh. A fcarch bad been made for 
the murdererf of the king that very night in which the 
queen was confined in Lochleven caftle. One Stbaftian 
« Frenchman, and Captain Blackader, were then appre- 
,mur-bended; and foon after James Edmonditone, John 
Blackader, and M>a irt Fiafcr, were taken up and im- 
prifoned. The people expedVed full and falisfacltwy 
proofs ofaltc guilt of Bothwel, but were -tltfappointed. 
The affirmation of tlie nobles, that they were- poftelfed 
of evidi'tioe which could condemn liim, appeared to be no 
•betterthaH a pretence or artiBce. Sebaftian found meana 
40 efoape } ‘ the other perfons were pot to the torture, 
and fttftained it without making any confeflion that the 
nobles could publifli- They were condemned, how. 
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Sir Robert Mclvil aftfured her, that her beft 
friends were of opinion, that what flic did hy coinpul- 
Bon, and in a prifon, could have no power to bind her ; 
and of this fhc was alfo affured by Throgmorton, the 
Engbfh ambaftador, in n letter which Sir Robert Mcl¬ 
vil brought in the fcabbard of his fword. Mary tlicre- 
fore, forlorn and helplefs, could not refill the barbarous 
rudenefs with which Lindfay prefTcd the fubfeription 
of the papers, though (he would not read them. Five 
days after, the lords of the feet't council met at Stir- 
ling, for the coronation of the young prince, and con.q^or/.i 
fidered themfelvcs as reprtfciiting the three eftates of«f Jac 
the kingdom. A protcllation was made in the name^l* 
of the duke of Chatelherault, that thiafolemnity (houM 
neither prejudge his rights of fucceflion nor thofc of 
the other princes of the blood. The young prince be- 
ing prefented to them, the lords Lindfay nod Ruthvea 


ever, and execiHcd, aa being concerned in the murder, appeared, and in the name of the queen renounced in 
In their dying momenta they protefted their ionoccDce, hw'favour her right aad title to the crown, gave up the 
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and. papers fhc KaJ fitbfcribed, and furrendered the fword> 
fcoptrc, and royal crown. After the papers were read, 
the earls of Morton, Athol, Gtencaim, Mai-r, and 
Mcntejth, witli the mailer of Graliam, the lord Hume, 
and Ilothwcl bilhop of Orkney, received the queen’s 
reli^nation in favour of her fon in the name of the 
three cilates. After this formality, the carl of Morton, 
bending his body, and laying his hand upon the Scrip- 
tureK, took the coronation oath for the prince, enga¬ 
ging that he Ihonld rule according to the laws, and root 
out all heretics and enemies to tlte word of Gud. Adatn 
Hothwcl then anointed the prince king of Scotlancl; a 
ceremony with vs'hich John Knox was difpleafed, as be¬ 
lieving it to he of Jrwirti invention. This prelate next 
delivered to him the fword and the fccplre, and finally 
pul tlu crown upon his head. In the pvoctflion to the 
calUefrom the church, where the inauguration was per¬ 
formed, and where John Knox preached the inaugura¬ 
tion fermon, tlic carl of yVthol carried the crown, Mor- 
y ton the feeptre, GKneairn the fword, and the carl of 
>rc»v- Marr carried the prince in his arms. Thcfe folemnities 
received no countenance from Elizabeth ; and Thrug- 
cth. morion, by her exprefs command, was not prefeut at 
g them. 

y .Soon -^fter this ceremony, the earl of Murray retiim- 
rom France ; and his prcfcnce gave fuch a ftrength 

and firninefs to liis faflion, that very little oppofjtion 
could be given by the partifansof Mary, who were un- 
* fettled and defponding fur want of a leader. A little 
J time after his arrival, this monflrous hypocrite and trai- 
at tor waited n])on his diitrened and iiifulted fuvereign at 
:vcn, Lochicven, His dciign was to get her to defire him to 
accept of the regency, which he olherwife pretended to 
decline. The queen, anfiifpicious of the deepnefs of 
his arts, coufeiou*} of the gratitude he owed to her, and 
tvuding to his natural adi'^ion, and their tie of a com¬ 
mon father, received him with a tender welcome. She 
was in hallo to pour forth her foul to him; and with 
tears and lamenuttu rs rdated her condition and her fuf- 
fertngs. lie heaid her with attention : and turned oc- 
cafionally lus difeourfe to the topics which might lead 
her to open to him her mind without difguife in thofe 
htuatioiKs in which he W’as mofl. anxious to obferve it. 
Tliscyc and hi# pcnclr.'ilion were fully employed; but 
her dillrcfs awakened i.ot his tendernefs. He feeined to 
be in fufpenre; and from the guardednefs of his conver- 
iation fltc could gather neitljer hope nor fear. She beg¬ 
ged him to be free with her, as he was her only friend. 
He yielded to her entreaties as if with pain and reluc¬ 
tance ; twd taking a comprehenlive fnrvey of her con- 
din^, dv'fciibed it with all cue feverity that couldafTe^l 
her moil. He could ddeover no apology for her nuf- 
government and difordtrs; and, with a n^oitifying 
plaimieff, he prclfed upon her confoicnce and her hu- 
roiir. Al times ftie wept bitterly. Some eirors /be 
conf-tTed ; and agaiuA calumnies /he warmly vindicated 
berfclf. Hut all /he could urge in her behalf made no 
imprcdton upon him j and be fpoke to her of the mer¬ 
cy of Gud as her chief refuge. She was torn with ap- 
prehenfions, and nearly diAiaded with defpair. He 
dropped fome words of confolathm ; and after expref- 
fing an attachment to her interefls, gave her his pro- 
mile to eotploy all his confequence to fccure her life. 
At to her liberty, he told her, that to achieve it was 
he/oad all his efforts; and that it was not good for har 


to defire it. Starting from her feat, fhe took him in Scot!; 
her arms, and kiiHng him as her deliverer from the ^ 
fcaffuid, folicited his immediate acceptance of the re- jn 
gency. Hu declared be had many reafons .to refufeandiu- 
the regency. She implored and conjured liim not toduct-s 1 
abandon her in the extremity of ber wretcbcdnrfs. * ’ 
There was no other method, ihe faid, by which 
herfelf could be faved, htr fon protected, and her realm 
rightly governed, lie gave way to lur anxiety and fo- 
licitalions. She bclought liim to make the moA un¬ 
bounded ufe of her name and authority, defired him to 
keep for her the jewels that yet remained with her, and 
recommended it to him to get an early poneHioii of all 
the forts of her kingdom. He now took his, leave of 
her, and embracing anewthir pious traitoi^lhc lent her 
blcfTing with him to the prince her fon. 

In the mean time the wretched eail of Bolhwel was Mift-ra 
ftruggliug with the grcateA difficulties. Sir Williamfau «f 
Murray and Kirkaldy of Grange bad pul to fca 
fearch of him. He had been obliged to exercife pi¬ 
racy in order to fubfift himfelf and his followers. Jlis 
putfiicrs canic upon him uncxpc£lcdly at the Orkney 
ifiands, and took three of his /hips; but he himfelf 
mtTde bis efcape. Soon after, having feized a Turki/h 
trader on the coaff of Norway, two fliips of war be¬ 
longing to tlie king of Denmark gave chafe to him as 
a pirate. An engagement enfued, in whicli Bothwcl 
was taken. ■ His officers and mariners were hanged in 
Denmark ; but Bothwcl himfelf, being known by fome 
Scutti/h merchants, had his life fpared. He was thrown, 
however, into a dungeon, where he remamed ten years; 
and at DA died melancholy and diArndIcd. The re¬ 
gent fent commillioners to the king of DcMimark to de¬ 
mand him as a prifoner; but that prince, confidering 
him as a traitor and ufurper, totally difregjrded his rc- 

The dreadful fate of Bothwcl did not make any 
teration in the fftuation of the queen. Her enemies, 
bent on calumniating her, produced letters, which thcyD'tvvcvi 
faid were written and fent by her to that licentiuiis no-^ 
blcman during ilie life of the king. Thcfc letters arc 
now univcrfally admitted to have been forged by tie 
rebels thcmfelves, who praflifed likcw'ife upon fome fer- 
vants of Bothwel to accufe tlie qiiten of the murder of 
her hufband. The Utters for fome time gained credit; 
but the corifeffions of the fervants were all in her 
vour. W^hen on the fcaffbld, they addreffed thcinfelvcs execute 
to the people; and after having folemnly declared thcwlmjc 
innocence of the queen, they proteAcd before Gud and 
his angels, that the carl of Bothwcl had informed 
that the earls of Murray and Morton were the cowlri-^'^*'*^*’* 
vers of the king’s murder. 

It was impoffible that fuch tranfa^ions as thcfe could, 
advance the popularity of the regent. His unbounded 
ambition and cruelty to his fovercign began at laA to 
open the eyes of the nation; and a party was forming 
itfelf in favour of the queen. She herfelf had been 
often meditating her cfcape from her prifon ; and ihe at 
laA cffc6lcd it by means of a young gentleman, George 
Douglas, brotherto her keeper, who had fallen in lovee/c.-ipca 
with her. On the ad day of May 1568, about fevenCrompr 
o’clock in the evening, when her keeper was at fuppa*'^^”* 
witli his family, George Douglas, poffelTing himfelf of 
the keys of the caAle, haAened to her apartment, and 
conduced her out of prifon. Having locked th'c gates 
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of tKe caftle, they immediately entered a boat which 
’ waited for them ; and being rowed acrofs the lake, the 
lord Seton received the queen w*ith a chofen band of 
horfemen in complete armour. That night be coh- 
veyed her to hia nuufe of Niddric in Weft Lothian; 
where having refted a few hourai (he fet out for Ha¬ 
milton. 

The cfcape of the queen threw her cnemlca into the 
preateft confternation. Many forfook the regent open¬ 
ly ; and ftill more made their fubmiflions privately, Or 
■ concealed themfelvcs. He did not, however, defpond ; 
but refolved to defend himfclf by force of arms. The 
queen foon found herfclf at the head of 6000 men, and 
the regceit oppofed her with ^000. Mary, however, 
did not think it proper to rifk a battle ; knowing the 
capacity of the regent as a general, and that his offi¬ 
cers were all men of approved valour and experience. 
But in this prudent rcfolution (he was over-ruled by the 
impeluofity of her troops. A battle was foujrht on 
the 13th of May 156H, at Langiide near Ghifgow; 
in which Mary’s army was defeated, and her laft hopes 
blaflcd. The unfortunate queen fled towards Kirkcud¬ 
bright ; where finding a place of fafcly, (he deliberated 
on the plan fhc (hoqld afterwardn follow. The refiilt 
of her cleliberatiora, as frequently happens in calcs of 
perplexity, led her to take the worft ftep poffible. Not- 
witbftanJmg all the perfidy w'hich Ihc had found in E- 
lixabcth, Mary could not think that fiic would now ic- 
fufe to afford her a refuge in her dominions; and there- 
ifore determined to retiie into England. To this (he had 
been folicited by Klixabeth hcrfjf during he» ronfinc- 
rnent in Lochleven caftlc ; and Ihc iiovr refolved, in 
oppofition to the advice of her tnoft faithful counfcl- 
lors, to make the fatal experiment. 

In obedience to her order, the lord Herries addttff- 
ed a letter to Mr Lauder, the deputy-commander at 
Carlint ; and after detailing her defeat at Lnnglide, 
defiiod to know' if (he might trull herfclf upon Eug- 
llfii ground. This officer wrote inftantly an anfwcr, in 
which he faid, that the lord Scroop the warden of the 
frontiers being abfent, he could not of his private au¬ 
thority give a formal affurance in a matter which coa- 
cerned the ftate of a queen : but that he would fend by 
poll to his court to know the plcafurc of his fovercign; 
and that if in the mean time any niccffity Hiould force 
Mary to Carlille, be would receive her with joy, and 
protedl her againfi her enemies. Mary, however, be- 
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Fleming to repair to France ; and (be intruded Lord 
Herries with a iiioft preffing remouftrance to Elixa- 
beth. Her anxiety for an interview in order to 
dicate her conduft, her ability to do fo in the moft 
tisfa^ory manner, and her power to explain tlie ingra-iQtervi 
titude, the crimes, and the perfidy of her enemies, were 
urged to this priiicefs., A delay in the ftate of her af¬ 
fairs was reprefented as nearly equivalent to ahfolute 
deftrudion. An immediate proof was therefore re- 
quefted from Elizabeth of the finccrity of her profef* 
nons. If Hie was unwilling to admit into her prefence 
a queen, a relation, and a friend, fhe was reminded, 
that as Mary’s entrance into her dominions had been 
voluntary, her departure ought to be equally free and 
nnreftrained. She valued the proteAion of the queen 
of England above that of every othtr potentate upor& 
earth; but if it could not be granted, (lie would folicit 
the amity, and implore the aid, of powers who would 
commiferate her affi;dlions, and be forward to relieve 
them. Amidft rcmonftrances, however, which were 
fu juft and fo natural, Mary failed not to give thanks 
to Elizabeth for the courtefy with w'hich Ihc bad hi¬ 
therto been treated in the calllc of Cailifte. Slie took 
the opportunity alfo to beg of this princefs to avert 
the cruelty of the regent from her adherents, and to 
engage him not to waftc her kingdom with hoftility and 
ravages; and (he had the puidcncc to pay her compli¬ 
ments in an affedionate letter to .Sicrttary Cecil, .itid to 
court his kind oHlccs in extricating her from her diffi- 
cuUicit and troubles. ^21 

But the queen of England v/as not to be moved byDdihei 
rcmonllranccs. Tfic voluntary offer of Mary to plead 
her caufc in the prcfcncc of Klizaheth, and to fatisfy 
all hci fcrnplrs. was rejected. Her difallcrs were 
tiicr a matter of exultation than of pity- The dcli-^„,,jgjj 
berations of the Englidi queen, and thofe of her ftatcf-Mary, 
men, were not diredied by maxims iff equity, of com- 
paffion, or of gmerofity. They ronfidered the flight 
of Mary into England as an incident that was fortu¬ 
nate and favourable to litem ; and they were folicitous 
to adopt thofe meal'iires which would enable them to 
draw from it the grcatcft profit and advantage. If the 
queen of Scots were atlow'ed to return to lur own do¬ 
minions, It was probable that Ihe would foon be in a 
condition to deilroy the earl of Murray and his fac¬ 
tion, who were the friends of England. The houie of 
Hamilton, who were now zealous in the interelU of 


fore the mtffnjger could return, had embarked in a fifti- 
ing boat with fixteen attcitdants. In a ft w hours the 
landed at Wirkinglon in Cumbeiland; and from thence 
{he pTocei ded to Cockermouth, where fhe continued 
till Mr Lauder, having affcmbled the gentlemen of the 
country, conduced her with the greateft rcfpc£t to the 
^ caftlc of Carlifle. 

uires To Elizabeth fhe announced hei* arrival in a' def- 
rival patch, which deferibed her late misfortunes in general 
and ^thetic terms, and in which flie expreffed an earneft 
fulicitude to pay her a vitit at her court, and the deep 
■fenfe Ihc entertained of her friendfhip and generofity. 
The queen of England, by obliging and .polite letters, 
Aindolcd with her upon her fituation, and gave her 
affiiranccs of all the favour and protediun that were 
due to the jufttce of her caufe. But as they were not 
•accompanied with an invKation to London, Mary took 
the alarm. She thought it expedient to inftrucl Lord 


France, would rife into coiifidcratiun and power. Eng¬ 
land Would be kept in perpetual turmoils upon the frun- 
tieis; Ireland would receive moleftation fiuin the Scots, 
and its difturbances grow important and dangerous. 
Mary would renew with redoubled ard<iur her defigiis 
againft the Proteftant religion ; and a Freneh army 
would again be iRtroduced into Seutland. For thefe 
reafons, Elizabeth and her niiniflers determining not 
to rcftorc the queen of Scots to her throne, confidcred 
what would be the probable confcqucuccs of permit¬ 
ting her to remain at liberty in England, In this fitu- 
ation, (he would augincMit the number of her p&rtizans, 
fend to every quarter her emiffaries, and inculcate her 
title to the crown. Foreign amballadort would afford 
her afd, and take a {bare in her intrigues ; and Scot- : 
land, where there was fo high ao ol^ed to be gained, 
would enter with cordiality into her views. This plan 
being alfo hazardous, it was ddij^ented whether the 
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^ucen' of Scots, might not be tllowcd to take a voyage 
into France. But iul the pirienfiotis which had hither¬ 
to threatened the erbwn of'Eliiubeth would in this cate 
be rerived. A ftrohtf refentroent to her would even 
urge Mary and Charles IX. to the boldcft and mofl 
dtl'peralc enterprifes. The party of the queen of 
Scots in Xngland, ftrong from motives of religion and 
aifcAioh, and from difeontents and the love of change, 
woiild'ftimuhte their anger and ambition. England 
bad now no territories in France. A war with that 
country and with Scotland would involve the greatcll 
dangers. Upon revolving thefe meafures and topics, 
^ne ler Elizabeth and her counfcllors were induced to con¬ 
clude, that it was by far the wifeft expedient to keep 
the queen of Scots in confinement, to invent methods 
to augment her diflrefs, to give countenance to the re¬ 
gent, and to hold her kingdom in dependence and Tub- 
■ jcAion. 

In confequence of this cruel and unjud rcfolution, 
Mary was acquainted, that fhe could not be admitted 
into Elizabeth’s prcfence till flic had cleared herfelf of 
the crimes imputed to her; {he was warned not to 
think of introducing French troops into Scotland; and 
it was hinted, that for the more fecurity fhe ought to 
be removed farther from the frontier. This mcfTagc 
at once Ihowed Mary the imprudence of her conduA 
in trufting herfelf to Elizabeth. But the error could 
mot now be remedied. She was watched to prevent 
her cfcape, and all her remonflrances were vain. The 
earl of Murray had offered to accufe her ; and it was 
at lafl concluded that Elizabeth could not, confiflently 
with her own honour and the tranquillity of her go¬ 
vernment, fuffer the queen of Scots to come into her 
prefence, to depart out of England, or to be reilured 
to her dignity, till her caufc fliould be tried and decid¬ 
ed. An order was given to remove her from Carlifle 
callle to a place of flrcngth at a greater diftance from 
the borders, to confine her more clofely, and to guard 
againft all poffihility of an cfcape. 

In confcqiietice of thefe extraordinary tranfa^ious, 
a trial took place, perhaps the mod remarkable for 
its injuAicc and partiality of any recorded in hiftory. 
Mary, confined and apprehcnfive, fubxnittcd to be tried 
as they thought jjroper. The regent, who w’as to be 
the accufer, was fummoned into England, and commif- 
fioners were appointed on both fidcs. On the 4th of 
Oftober, the commiffiuners met at York ; and four 
days after, the depiUics of the queen of Scots were 
called to make known their complaints. They related 
the moil material circumftances of the crncl ufage {he 
liad received. Their accufdtions were an alarming in- 
trodu^iori to the budnefs in which the regent had em¬ 
barked; and notwithflaiidiug the encouragement fhow n 
to him by Elizabeth, he w'as aifaulted by apprehenilous. 
The artifices of Msithind added to his alarms. In- 
flead of proceeding inHanlly to defend himfelf, or to 
accufe the queen, he fought permifiion to relate his 
doubts and fcruplc's to the Engliih conimiflioners. In 
Murray. Jjjj, y^fn name, and with the concurrence of his affoci- 
atcB, he demanded to know whether they had fuificient 
authority {n^m Elizabeth to pronounce, in the cafe of 
the murder, Guilty or not guilty, according to the evi¬ 
dence that ihuuld be laid before them ; whether they 
would aflually cxcrcifc this pow'cr; w'htthcr, in the 
event of her criminality, their fovereign (hoold be deli- 
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-veredtohim and hts friends, or detained ut England hi 
fuch a way as that no danger fliould enfue from her 
adivity ; and whether, upon her conviflion, the queen 
of England would allow his proceedings, and thufe of 
his party, to be proper, maintain the government of 
tlie young king, and fupport him in the regency in 
the terms of the a 61 of parliarfnent which had confirmed 
him in that office. To thefe requifitions, it waa an* 
fwered, upoh the part of the Euglifh deputies that 
their commiffion was fo ample, that they could enter 
into and proceed wHh the cootroverfy ; and that they 
had liberty to declare, that their' fovereign Would not 
reftore the queen of Scots to her crowm, if fatisfa^ory 
proofs of her crime (hould be produced; but»that they 
knew nut, and were not inftruded to fay, in what man¬ 
ner ihe would finally condud herfelf as to her perfon 
and puniihmcnt. With regard to the fovereignty of 
the prince, and the regency of the earl of Murray, they 
were points, they obierved, which might be cativalTtd 
a future period* Thefe replies did not pleafe the 
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regent and his aflbeiates; and they requefied the Eng- 
U(h comroiffioners to tranfmit their doubts and fcruples 
to be examined and anfwered by Elizabeth. 

But while the regent difeovered in this manner hts 
apprchenfioDB, he yet affiimed that he was able to an- 
fwer the charges imputed to him and his fadliou ; and 
this being in a great tneafure a diftin^l matter from tiic 
controverfy of the murder, he was dtfired to ptocecd 7 
in it. It was contended, that Botbwcl, who had thenis.i 
chief concern in the murder of Lord Darnlcy, pofleflea^"'‘ 
fuch credit with the queen, that within three months 
after that horrible event, he fcized her perfon and led 
her captive to Dunbar, olitained a div<^e from his 
wife, and married her: that the nobility, being moved 
with his crimes, did conftderate to puniih him ; to re¬ 
lieve her from the tyranny of a man who had lavjflied 
her, and who could not be her hufband ; and to pre- 
ferve the life of the prince: that having taken arms 
fur thefe purpofes, the earl marched agaiiillthem ; but 
tliat, propofing to decide tiie quarrel by hngle combat, 
his challenge was accepted: that he declined, notwiih- 
ftanding, to enter the lifts, and fled : that the queen,, 
preferring his impunity to her own honour, favoured 
his cfcape by going over to the nobility : that they 
coududied her to Edinburgh, where they informed 
her of the motives of their proceedings, requefted her 
to take the proper (Icps againlt him and the other re¬ 
gicides, and entreated her to dHTolvc her pretended mar¬ 
riage, to take care of her fon, and to confult the tran¬ 
quillity of her realm : that this treatment being often- 
five to her, {he menaced tiiem wkb vengeance, and of¬ 
fered to fiirreiider her crown if they would permit 
her to poffifs the murderer of her btifbarul: that her 
inflexible miud, and the nccefllties of the Hate, com¬ 
pelled them to keep her at a diftance from him, and 
out of the way of a communication with Ins adhe¬ 
rents: that during her confinement, finding herfelf 
fatigued with the troubles of royalty, and unfit for 
them from vexation of Ipirit and the weaknefs of her 
body and intellect, fhe freely and of her own will re- 
figned her crow'n to her iou, and conftituted the earl of 
Munay to thei*egenc> ; that the king accordingly Had 
been crowned, and Murray admitted to the regency ; 
that the ianttion of the tbyee eftates alfemblediii par- 
liamcnt bavuig cooiirmcd thefe appcmtUBcnts, an uni- 

vcrfiil 
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Uod. ver{cl obedience of tbe people htd enfued, and a (leadf 
adminiftration of ju&ice^d taken place : that certain 
perfonti however* envious of the pid^lic order and peace* 
had brought her out of prifon* and had enga^ to 
fubvert -the governmeat; ^at thev had been ditappoint- 
ed in dicir wicked attempta ; and that it waa moft juft 
Btyl equitable* that the king and the regent (hould be 
•fupperted io power* in oppofition to a rebellious and 
1% 1 turbulent fadion*. 

ited - This apology* fb imperfed* fo impudent* and fo ir« 
e de- reconcileable with hiftory* received a complete confuta- 
tion from the deputies. 4 >f the queen ot Scots* To 
' take anna againft her becaufe Bothwel had her favour* 
was, they faid* a lame JulUdcation of the earl of Mur¬ 
ray and bis friends; Cnee it had never been properly 
manifefted to her that he was the murderer of herMif- 
band. He had indeed been fufpeded of this crimes^ 
but had been tried by his peers* and acquitted* His 
acquittal bad been ratified in parliament, and had ob¬ 
tained the exprefs approbation of tbe party who were 
now fo loud in acculiog* him and who had confpired 
againft her aulhurity* Tliefe rebels had even urged 
her to accomplifh her marriage with him, had recono- 
mended him as the htteft perfou to govern the realm* 
and had hibfcribcd a bond averting his innocence, and 
binding tbemfcives to challenge and punifti all his ad- 
verfaries and opponents. They had never, either before 
or after the marriage* like true fubje^is, advenifed 
the queen of his guilt* till, having experience of their 
ftrength* they fecrctly took arms, and invefted her in 
Bothwick caftle* The firft mark of their dilpleafure 
was the found of a trumpet in hoftility* and the dif* 
play of warlike banners. She made her cfcape to Dun* 
bar; and they returning to Edinburgh, levied troops* 
tiTued proclamations* took the field againft her* under 
the pretence of delivering her from his tyranny, and 
got poileflion of her perl^. She was willing to pre¬ 
vent the effulion of blood* and was very far from pre¬ 
ferring his impunity to her honour. Kirkaldy of 
Grange* in obedience to inftru^ions from tliem* dc- 
fived her to caufe him to retire, and invited her to pafs 
to them under the promife of being ferved and obeyed 
as their fovereign. She confected* and Kirkaldy tak¬ 
ing Bothwel by the baud, recommended it to him to 
depart* and alTirred him that no man would purfue 
him. It was hy their own contrivance that he fled ; 
and it was in their power to have taken him ; but they 
fhowed not the frnallcft dcGre to make him their pri- 
fancr. He remained, too, for fome time in the king¬ 
dom, and was unmoleftcd by them ; and it was net till 
he was upon the Teas that they afEeded to go in fcarch 
of him. When ihe furrendered hcrfelf in the figlit of 
their army, tbe earl cf Morton ratified the ftipulations 
of Kirkaldy* made obeifance to her in their names* 
and promiiVd her all the fervice and honour which had 
ever been paid to any of her predeceflbrs. They were 
Bot flaves, however, to their engagements* They car¬ 
ried Iter to Edinburgh* but did not lodge her in her 
palace* She was committed to the boufe a burgefs* 
and treated with the vileft mdignitifs. She indeed 
* broke out into menaoes, andthreattued them ; nor was 
'this a matter either of blame or of woiMler. But it was 
utterly falfe that file had ever made any offer to give 
away .her crown, if fhe niight pofTcfs B(»thwcl. In the 
midft of her fufferings, fhe had even required them by 


Secretary Maitland to fpecify their conplaiots* and be- 
fought them to allow her to appear in parliament* and 
to join and affift in feeking a remedy to them from the 
wilaom of the three eftates* This overture, however*, 
fd (alutary and fubmiffive, they abfolutely rejc^cd.— 
They were animated by ptirpofes of ambition, and had 
not in view a ulief from grievances. They forcc^ her 
from her capital in the night* and itnprifoned her in 
Eochleven ; and there* they affirm* being exhaufted 
with the toils of government and the languors of fick- 
nefs* (he* without conftraiut or folicitation* refigned her 
crown to her fon* and appointed the carl uf Muiray to 
be regent during his minority. This iiulcid was to 
aifume an unlimited power over fafls ; but the truth 
could neither be concealed* nor overturned, nor pallia¬ 
ted. She was in the vigour of youth* unafTailed by ma¬ 
ladies, and without any infirmity that could induce her 
to furrender the government of her kingdom Nor was 
it unknown to them that the earl of Athol and the ba¬ 
rons Tullibardin and Eethington* principal men of their 
council, defpatched Sir Robert Melvil to her with a 
ring and prefents, with a recommendation to fubferibe 
whatever papers fliould be laid bifure her, as the only 
means in her power tofave her life, and with an affuiauce 
that what (he did under captivity could not operate any 
injury to her. McKil, loo, communicated to her an 
intimation in writing from Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
which gave her the lame advice and the fame afTiJrancc. 
To Sir Nicholas Throgmorton (he fent an aiirwer, in¬ 
forming him that (he would follow his counfel; and cn- 
joining him to declare to his miftrefs her haplefs iiate* 
and that her vefignation o( her crown was conftraired* 
Nor did this ambafi’ador ncgltfl her commifTion ; and it 
was a popular perfuafion that Elixabeth would have 
marched an army to her relief, if flic had not been inti¬ 
midated by tbe threat of the rebels, that the blood of 
the queen of Scots would be the wages of her foldiers. 
It was alfo not to be contradiAed, that when the lord 
Eiiulfay prefented to his fovcieign the inftnim(.iits of 
retignation, he menaced her with a clofer prifuii and a 
fpeedy death if (lie (Would refufe to fubferibe them. It 
was under an extreme terror, and with many tears* that 
(he put her name to them. She did not confidcr them 
as her deeds ; did not read them ; and protefled, tliat 
when (he was at liberty, (he would difavovv fubferiptions 
which had been extorted from her. Even Donglus, the 
keeper of Lochleven, could not endure to be a witnefs 
of the violence employed agniiill her. He departed out 
of her prcfencc, that he might not fee her furrender lu r 
rights againft her will; and he fought and obliiiticd 
from her a certificate, that he was not acccfToiy to this 
compulfion and outrage. Nor did it confift wi:)j the 
fiighteft probability or reafon, that flic would, of hvr 
own will and accord, execute a refignalion of her loyrd 
eftate, and retain no provifion for her future mainte- 
xance. Yet by thefe extraordiuoiy deeds, the condi¬ 
tion to which (he was reduced was mult mifcrablc and 
wretched* . For no portion whatever of her revenue 
was rcfcrved to her, aj>d no fc-curity of any kind v'aa 
g**aiitcd cither for her liberty or \wr life* As to the 
coronation of the prince, it could have no validity, -^s 
being founded in a pretended and forced tcfignalio’i* 
It was alfo dcfcdtivc in its form; fpr there were in Scot¬ 
land more than an hundn d earls, bilhons, and lordv ; 
and of ihef« the whole* or at Icaft the niajcr part, cngKc 
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tUnJ. to concur In matters of importance. Now there did 
af&A in it more than four enrls^ fix lordS|,oiie bi- 
• iliop, and two or three abbots. Proteftations, too, 
were opeidy made, that nothing tranfa<Sted at that pc> 
riod fhouid be -any prejudice to the queen, her eftate, 
and the blood-royal of Scotland. Neither could it be 
rightly conceived, that if the queen had willingly fur- 
rendered berdigoitica, (he would have named the earl of 
Murray to the regency in preference to the duke of Cha- 
telherault, who had a natural and proper claim to it, and 
who had deferred well of her country by difeharging 
that high office during her minority. Ah to the ratifi¬ 
cation of the inveiitture of the young prince, and t^e 
regency of the carl of Murray, by the cUates, it w'aa 
obtervablc, that this wa^ done in an illegal parliament. 
It was an invalid confirmation of deeds which in them- 
felves had no inhL-rent power or efficacy. The princi¬ 
pal nobility, too, ohjc«^ed in this parliament to this ra¬ 
tification. Protcilations were made before the lords of 
the articles, as wh.*!! as before the three eilates, to inter¬ 
rupt and defeat tranfadlions which were in a wild hofii- 
lity to the conlliiution and the laws. Neither was it 
true that ihn government of the king and the regent 
was univerfaliy obeyed, and adminiilcred with equity 
and approbation : for a great divifion of the nobility 
never acknowledged any authority but that of the 
queen, and never held any courts but in her name; and 
it w as notorious, that the adminifiratiun of the ufurpers 
had been marked and dillinguiflicd by enormcnis cruel¬ 
ties and opprifiions. Many honourable families and 
loyal fubje^s had been pcrfecuted to ruin, and plunder¬ 
ed of their wealth, to gratify the retainers and foldicrs 
who upheld this infolent domination ; and murder and 
bloodfbed} theft and rapine, were prevalent to a degtec 
unheard of for many ages. Upon all thefe accounts, it 
was inferred, that Elizabeth ought to fuppoit the 
queen of Scots, to refiurc her to her crown, and to 
overthrow the power of a moll unnatural and rebellious 
failion. 

ro);ent To thefe faf^s the regent did not pretend to make 

lie to any objeftion ; and though required by the Englifh 
commi^uiners to produce mundcr and better reafons for 
his treatment of the queen, he did not advance any 
thing in his own behalf. He even allowed the char¬ 
ges of treafon and ufurpation to be prefied againft him, 
without piefuming to anfwer. This rurprifing beha¬ 
viour, which might readily have been conllrued into an 
Bckiiuwhdgmciit of ills guilt, it feems, proceeded from 
fome conferences which he had with the duke of Nor¬ 
folk. This nobleman was a ^.ealous partizan for the 
fvKivflion of Mary to the EngliOi crown. He was 
fiion^-iy pofiVlTcd W'ith the opinion, that his millrcrs, 
whii< ihc was difpoftdto gratify her animofity and Jea- 
lonl'cs Rgainfl the queen of Scots, was fccrctly refolvcd, 
by fixing a fiain upon her, to exclude her altogether 
from the fuccclGon, acd to involve her fon in her dif- 
gtace. He was eager to defeat a purpofe, which he 
Conceived to be not only unjuft in iifclf, but highly 
diirimeiital to his country. It was in his power to 
z 6 t with this view | and he obferved with pleafure, that 
Miiitiund of LcthingtoTi was favourable to Mary. To 
this fta^efman, accordingly, he ventured to exprefs his 
furpriit, that the regent could be allured to think of 
Sin attem( t fu blameablc as that of criminating his fove- 
reign. If Mary bad really given offence by tnifear* 
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riage and miftakes, it yet was not the bufioefs of a good Sen 
fubjeft induftrioufty to bold her out to fcorn. Anziout 
and repeated conferences were held by them ; and at 
length it was funnally agreed, that the regent (bouldnot 
accufe the queen of Scots; and that the duke to return 
(hould proteA him in the favour of Elizabeth, and fe- 
cure him in the poirelfion of his regency. ^ 

But while the regent engi^ged bimfelf in this in- His c 
trigue vrith the duke of Norfolk, he was dcfirous 
withftanding of gratifying the refentmenti of Eliza- 
betli, and of advancing his own ioterefts by underrnin- 
ing fccretly the fame and leputation of his fovercigna 
He inftrudted Maitland, George Buchanan, James Mac* 
gill, and John Wood, to go to the duke of|Norfulk, 
the earl of Suftex, and Sir Ralph Sadler, and to cum- 
m^icate to them as private perfons, and not in their 
{^harafler of commilfiooers, the letters to Bothwel and 
the other proofs upon which he affirmed the girilt of 
the queen of Scots. It was bis defire that they would 
examine ihtfe papers, give their opinion of them to E- 
lizabeth, and inform him whether ihc judged them ftif- 
fittient evidences of Mary’s concern ia the murder of her 
huibaiid. If this (hould be her opinion, he teftified his 
own rcadinefs, and that of bis alTociates, to fwear that 
the papers were genuine, and of the hand-writing of 
the queen. By this operation, he was folicitous to rita- 
blifti his vouchers as inconteftablc, and as teftimonies 
of record. The commiffiouers examined his pat ers, and 
heard the comments of Buchanan and his other aflift- 
ants i but thc-y do not feem to have heftowed the fuU- 
eft credit upon them. They deferibed them, however, 
to Elizabeth; pointed out the places of them which 
were ftrongeft againft Mary ; and allowed that their 
force and meaning were very great, if their gcnuincricfs 
could be demonftrated. But of their genuinenefs they 
acknowledged that they had no other evidence than 
ftout alTcrtions, and the offer of oaths. Tlie earl of 
Suffex, in a private defpatch to Secretary Cecil, docs 
more than infinuatc *, tliat he thought Mary would be * Jfoi 
able to prove the Utters palpable foigcrics ; and with V 
refpett to the murder of the king, he declares in plain 
terms, that from all he could Icani, Murn y and bis 
tion W'ould, upon a judicial trial, be found by ** proofs 
hardly to be denied,” more criminal in that charge than 
the queen herfelf. Elizabeth end her miniftcis, upon 
the receipt of fuch defpatchcs, did not think it expedi¬ 
ent to empow'cr them to adopt a method of pioof fo 
palpably fufpicious, and in which (he could m t openly 
concur, without grofsiy violating even the appearance 
of probity. The regent had before attempted to en¬ 
gage her iu a diredl affurance of the validity of his pa¬ 
pers, when he fubmitted copies of them to her inlpedtion 
by his fecretary Mr Wood. His attempt at this junc¬ 
ture wa s of a limiiar kind; and it could not recommend 
him to the Eiigliih cummiffiunera. 

Nor were thefe the only tranfaflions which took 
place during the continuance of the commiftiuners at 
York. The inventive and refining genius of Eething* 
ton had fuggefted to him a proje£l, which lie commu¬ 
nicated in confidence to the bifhop of Rofs. It receiv* 
ed the warm approbation of this ecclefiaftic; and they 
detei mined to put it to a trial. While they attended 
the duke of Norfolk to the divexfjon of hawking, they 
infinuated into him the notion of his allying hjmfelf 
with the *quixii of Scots. beauty, her aecomplilk* 

ments, 
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nd. and her khi^omt were high nllurcments to this 
aobleovau 5 and as lie «sraa the greatell fubjc6t of £ng> 
land, and perhaps of EuropCi he fccmed not to be un« 
worthy of them. The propofal was rery flarteiing to 
the admtratioii he entertained of Mary, to his ambition, 
and tu hia patrioelfm* The more he tliought of it, he 
was the more convjneed of its propriety. Jiis accefa 
to be informed of the pra&ictaof the regent, deftroyed 
in him the operation of thefe Handers by which her cne* 
sniei were I'o active to traduce her. In this ilatc of hia 
mind, the lady Scroop, hia filler, who reflded at bul* 
ton Caltle witn Mary, completely confirmed his refolu- 
tion. For from licr he learned the orderly carriage and 
the amiahje dirpolitious of the queen of Scots. He was 
now impatient to have a fit fcafon to make her formally 
the ofl'er of hia hand. 

Elizabeth 'm the mean time was thrown into confu- 
fion by the refiilai of the regent to accufc the queen 
id ScotB. To give a poiitive anfwcr to hia doubta and 
fcrnpics was not confident wnh her honour ; and yet, 
without this condvfcenfion, ihe was aflured that the 
iScuttifh deputies would nut exhibit tlicir charge or cri- 
miuation. Having deceived Mary therefore with fair 
promifes, flic was active in gaining over the regent to 
her views j which having done, he confenlcd at laft to 
prefer his acculation agaiiiil Mary before the commif- 
^ hoiicrs, who now met at WellminfUr by the command 
s (if of Elizabeth. The charge was expreffed in general and 
*■'*8 prefumptive terms. It afTirmcd, that, as James earl of 
iuii. ISothwcl was the chief executor of the muiderof King 
Henry, fo the queen was liis pcffuader and counlel in 
the device ; that ihe was a maintainer and foitiher of 
this unuaturul deed, by (lopping the iuquifition into it 
and its punilhment, and by taking in marriage the prin¬ 
cipal regicide ; that they had begun to exercife a cruel 
tyranny in the commonwealth, and bad formed a refo- 
lutioD of dcRroying the innocent prince, and of tranf- 
fcri'ing the crown from the true line of its kings to a 
bloody murderer and a gudlcfs tyrant; and that the 
eilatea of the realm, finding her unworthy to reign, had 
ordered her to refign the crown, her fon to be crowned, 
and the earl of Murray to be ettablilhcd in the regen¬ 
cy. before tliis accufation was preferred, the earl of 
L.cnox prefented himfelf before the Englith commif- 
iioncrs ; made a lamentable declaration of his griefs, 
and produced to them the letters which had palled be¬ 
tween him and Mary concerning the murder, with 
a writing which contained a dirc 3 alErxnation of her 
guilt. 

^ Tlie deputies of Mary were afionilhed at this accufa* 
'. of being a violent infringement of aprotcllation which 
Its they had f^uimerly given in, and which had been accept- 
.* 8 . ed, namely, that the crown, cRate, perfon, and honour 
of the queen ot Scots, ihould be guarded agaiuli every 
aifault and injury; yet in all thelc particulars (he was 
touched and affetted. It was underiluod that no judi¬ 
cial proceedings Ihould take place againfl her; yet Ihe 
was a 61 ually arraigned as a criminal, and her deputies 
were called upon to defend her. They dlfcovered nut, 
however,.any apprehenfion of the validity of the charge; 
a(;d while tlu;y fully.explained the motives which aittu- 
ated the earl of Murray and his fadlion in their pro¬ 
ceedings, they imputed to jKrfons among theinfelves 
the guilt.of.the king*i murder. -They alhrmed, that 
the qpeenU adverfiiriea were, the accomplices of both- 
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W’tl i that they had fiibfcribcd a bond confpiring the Scotlar 


death of the king; and that their guilt liad Iccn at- 
tclled in the light of 10,000 fptdators by thofe of 
their confederates who had already been executed. 

I'hey exclaimed againlbthe enormous ingratitude, and 
the unparalleled audacity of men, who could forget fo 
completely all the obligationa.which they owed to their 
fuverejgn ; and w'hu, nut fatisfied with ufurpiiig her 
power, could even charge her with a murder which they 
thtmfclvcs bad committed. They reprefented the llrong 
nccefiity which had arifen for the fullcll vindication of 
their mifirefs ; and they faid, that in fu weighty an ex¬ 
tremity, they could not pcflibly fuppofe that Die would 
be rcllrained from appearing in her own defence. They 
had her inilrudlions, it her honour was touched, to make 
this requifilion ; and till it was granted, they infiRed, 
that all proceedings in the conference Htould be at an 
end. Arefufalof this liberty, in the fituatiou to which 
(he w'as driven, would be an infallible proof that no 
good was intended to her. It was their wiib to deal 
with finccrity and uprightnefs; and they were perfua- 
ded, that without a proper freedom of defence, their 
queen would nccefTarily fall a vic\ini to partiality and 
injufiice. They therefore carncftly preffed the Eng- 
liih commillioncrs, that ihe might be permitted to pre- 
fent hcrfelf before Elizabeth, the nobles of England, 
and the embalfadors of fon ign nations, in order tunia- 
nifed tu the woild the injuries ihe had fullered, and 
her innocence. 

After having made thefe fplrited reprefentations to 
the EngUih commillioncrs, the deputies of Mary de- 
fired to have acccl's to the queen of England. They T hty at 
were udmiucd accordingly to an audience ; and in 
formal addrefs or petition they detailed what had hap- 
peiicd, infiiUd that the liberty of perfunai defence ihould 
be allowed tu their miftrefs, and demanded that the enrl 
of Murray and his affuciates fliould be taken into cullo- 
dy, till they iliould anfiver to fuch charges as ihould 
be preferred againll thcHi. She defired to have fome 
time to turn her thoughts to matters of fuch high im- 
poitaoce ; and told Uicm, that they might foon expcdl 
to hear from her. 

The bi/liop of Rofs, and the other deputies of Mary, and m: 
in the mean lime, llruck with the pciiidtous manage- 
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ment of the conference, convinced of the jcaloufics and 
paiUons of Elizabeth, feniible that her pow'cr over 


cunimillioncTB was uuUa^ited, and anxious for the de¬ 
liverance of their miltrcfs, made au uverluie for an ac¬ 
commodation to the eurl of Leiccilcr and Sir \Villiam 
Cecil. They pmpofed, that the original meaning of 
the confi rent e ihould ilill be adhtred to, notwithiiaud- 
ing the accufation which had been prcfeiitcd by the 
earl of Murray ; and that Elizabeth, difregarding it as 
an effort of faction, ihould proceed to a good agreement 
between Mary and her fubjcAs. Fur this fcliciue, 
which is fo exrprcflive of their fufpicions of Elizabeth 
and of her cominiifiuners, they had no authority from 
their miilrefs. They acknowledged accordingly, that 
it was made without her iuilrudioHS, and intimated 
that they were moved 10 it by their anxiety for peace 
and the re-cilabliihmeot of the aifairs of the Scottiilt 
nation. They were inti\>diiced at Hampton-eourt to 
Elizabeth ; who Uliened to their motion, and was 
hverfc from it. They then repeated the defircs of the 
petition they had prefeuted to her ; hut (lie did not 

think- 
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riglit Uaft ihc -qitten .«f ^ScAti yet liawe ■iidterefv’aod • murdcicr* would Malt Aem luto Che Sew 

the liberty'to defend hiwfetlJw parfon# (<^e uonfefiecl, ftttion «od ohtfadCer of wtuou* loen tnd hUBownUe 

-735 iodeccUthat it wM irifimuhif that Muryvftmuld he heard tuhje^a. 


imtAd 


iduA«/*” ^ ih^afihuafdf that Ihcwu ata l^bough the coulcreocc ought natunlly to-hats ter*Eiiz« 


cabeth. ‘hna at wbat.tUBc loe frottlattp^ac^ in what place* uod mnatedupuntha peoteftatienoftlie depuciea^f Mary<Jen^a 
to whom ilw.ifhotild addrrfi iKrleif. ; While flie 1 ft agamft^he imw Sioc of £Haaheth| yet it did not fatiaiy 

fall# hMiaaver» the hope that Mary migiu; obtain the *Um* •k^ ^i- k»j 1-the « 

permiflton io iwpeatedly ^d io-eqrntiAly requefted, Ac 
4 Xmwdol' 4 w r^folotion that the eirl o£ Murray fliotdd 
be heard.in fopport of h^ chaT|fe« and that Ac 
Aould attend to the proofi which he aSirmed bimfelf 
in readiinef»>to produce. After tbia bufinefs Aould be 


the latter pnucefa that the accuCatiou only had been||^j' 
delivered to her comniffioueraa Ac wu fmou^ly:^-Jl^, ^ 

poAd to opemtea jadHudf^o^auftoC iM.eoocfaera. 

Thctcbaive would thua have a aaore regular afpe^ 
and be a fouader Scumdation upao which to build* not 
only the in&my of the gcottlA ^ueen# but her own 


traafuAcdt Ac told the deputies of Mary that Ac would juiUheatioo for the part Ac had a^d. Her commif- 
again whh them. It was to 00 purpoA that fioners accondingly, after the, biAop of and hia 

they objeded to a procedure To ftrange and fo tm- colleagues had retired, diAegnding their proteftaUon» 
proper. A.n accufation, faid they, is given) the per- called upon the carl of Murray and bis alTocUtes to 
fun accuAd is anxious to defend herfelf) this privilege make their appearance. The fueneBce* however* cm- 
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is deiijed to her; aad yet a demand is to be made ror 
the vouchers of her guilt. What is this but an open 
violation of juAtec? It Ad not become them to difpute 
her plcafure in her own dominions: but they would 
not, they mformed her, cunfent to a meafure which 
was fb alarming to the inlereAs of their queen ; and 
if it was adopted* Ac might eape^ that a protelfc 
againft its validity would be lodged with her conamif* 
fioners. 
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ployed for drawing fim him hia papers;was fufficient- 
iy artful* and bears the marksof that fyftcmatic dupli¬ 
city which fa AamcfuUy charaAeriaes all the traimic- 
lions of Elizabeth at this period. Sir Nicholas Bacon 
the lord keeper addrefled hisafelf to the earl of Mur¬ 
ray. He faid* that* in ihe epimou of the queen of 
England* it was a matter furpriung and Arange, that he 
fliould accufe his fovereigaof a crime moA horrible* 
odious to God and man* againA law and nature j and 




cr>ni- 

liulJCTS. 


The EngliA comifiiAoncrB refumed the conference, which, if proved to be true, would render berinfamoua 
and were about to demand from the earl of Murray in all the kingdoms of the world. But though he had 

till* nvrw^fe vfttk tslti 


the proofs with which he could fupport his accufation. 
The biAop of Koft and his aflbeiates being admitted 
to them, exprcAed themfclves in conformity to the coa- 
verfation they, bad held with Elizabeth. They declar¬ 
ed* that it was unnatural and prepoAerous in their fo- 
vareigu to think of receiving proofs of the guilt of the 

J ^uceii of Scots before Ae was heard in her own de- 
ence) and they prolelled, that in the event of this 
proceeding, the negotiation Aould be diAuIved* and 
Elizabeth be difarmed of all power to do any prejudice 
to her honour, perfon, crown, and eAate. The com- 
niiAoners of the. EngliA queen were affc£ted with this 
proteAation, and felt mure for the honour of their mi- 
Arcfa than for their own. They refufed to receive it, 
bfcaufe there were engro/Tcd in it the words of the rc- 
fufol w'hich Elizabeth had given to the petition for 
Mary. They did not choofe to authenticate the terms 
of this refufal by their fubferiptions; and were fulicitous 
to fupprefs fo palpable a memorial of her iniquity. 
They alleged, that the language of her refufal had not 
been taken down with accuracy ; and they prcAcd 
Mary’s deputies to prefent a Ampler form of prutcAa- 
tion, T. he biAop of Rofs and his colleagues yielded 
not, however, immediately to their inCdious importuai- 
tj'; but, repeating anew their proteAation as they had 
at firA planned it, included the exprefs words of EUza- 


fo widely forgot his. duty* yet had aot Elizabeth re¬ 
nounced her love of a good AAer* a good neighbour* 
and a good friend ; and it was her will, that he and hia 
company Aould pioduccthe papers by which they ima¬ 
gined they were able to matntaip their acculatioa. 

Tiic earl of Murray, in his turn, was not wanting in 
diAmulatioii. He expreAed himfclf to be very (orry 
fur liic high difpleafurc he had given to Elizabeth by 
his charge againli Mary* and for the obAinacy of the 
ScuttiA queen and her deputies, which made it necef- 
fary for him to vindicate himfclf by difeovering her 
diAunour. Under the load of this double and affected 
forrow, he made an aftual and formal exhibition of the 
vouchers by which he pretended to fix and cAabliA her 
criminality. A particular account and examination of 
thefe vouchers, the reader will And in our life of Mary* 
apd in the works to which we have there referred. 

To cDumerdte all the Aifts to which Elizabeth and 
the adveriariesof Mary were put, in order to make the 
Araiige evidence that was produced wear fome degree 
of plaufibility, would far exceed our bounds. It is fuf- 7 ; 
ficient to fay, that after having wcari^ themfclves wiA 
prevarication and Alfehood; after havmg preAed Marytrjt]. 
to abdicate her crown, a requifition with which Ae never 
would comply; and after having Anally refufed to hear 
her in her own defence) Elizabeth on the lotKof 


* ***^* when compelled by the powet of the com- January 1569, gave, leave to the earl of Murray and 
miuioners to |^pu^e the language, of the EngliA his accomplices to depart her domitiioqa ) telUqg them* 

nuet'n. (Ke*V fttll aawvAti A ft ___T?_!_• a _ s^ % a', 


queen, l^iey AiU infiAed Upon tpeir protcAatipn* An 
inlerruption was thus given to the vaJidAy of any 
future proceedings which might offeft the reputation 
of the queen of Scots. The carls of Murray and 
Morton, with their friends, were very much dilap- 
Bointed. Eor they had folaced themlelvcs with the 
hope 01 a triumph before these was a .wiQory.) and 
thought obtaining a decree from'Elizabet'hf .which 
while it mould pronounce the queen, pf td jic an 


that iince they oame ant'd Eog^hd* nothing had jbceo 
objefled to. thepi which ebt^ hurt their honour u 
men, or afieft tbev aHegi^e as fubjedi. Ai the fame 
time Ac told them* Aat hid produced no infov- 
mation or evidrnce by which'Ac.wss entitled to con¬ 
ceive any had opinion of the queen of Scots., It wys 
therefore her pUafure to allow the affairs of SicptAnd 
to coiitinue piccifely in Ae ponditioa in yvhic^ thiy 

were AttutunittliclMgAlimgofthccoafenac^' 7^hr<e 
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AtW* 4 ays ftitct* tliey fonnrity t6ok that letve of th« 
of £fifkii 4 . duties of Mary monftrat- 
«d» proteftedf and ar|rtred to no porpofe ; the Enj^KCK 
IiH«y<«oancllf aKth the mdft pweokinf hidifFemee«told 
them^ that ^tha coi 4 of Mottvy had promifed to their 
foverei|^ for hsmCelf and fail company to retorn to 
EnriaA tit any tiOie fhe Atould call upon him. Bat* 
m nw ntetiti tiMCi the qaectt of Seota^could not/for 
inatfy ftfoag feafo^» be fafftred to^ke hcf departure 
oat of Etiglaad. At to her deptikin, they would move 
Elixnhetfa to allow them to tetwm to Scotland'; and 
they believed that Ae would not detain them." 

Mary waa eaceedintly difappointed and chagitned 
by thia (m^ular iRhe of her caufe. Her fnendi during 
tbit period had inoreafedt and the cruel and injurions 
treatment Aic had met with was fo fitgrant* that the 
earl of Murray and hla faftion were apprehenfive of a 
739 fudden rererfc of fortune. The earfa of Argyll and 
■1 «f Huntley protffted againft the injufticc of their pro- 
'"ff* ceedinga, at the fame time that they openly accufed 
1 ^th Murray and Maitland of Lrthington a* the 

king's tiSociatea of Bothwcl in the murder of the king. Thia 
rder, charge, accofdinjr to the cuftom of the ttmei, they 
i chal< oiferra to prove aa true and certain by the law of 
jed to j luj itigy proteiled, that if their adverfarici 
[Ic delay to anfwcr their challenge, they fhould be 

held aa confelfing themfelrei guilty of the murder. £- 
liaahtith, however, forefeeing fomething of this kind, 
had dirmilTed Murray and hia adherents with precipi¬ 
tation, fo that there could now be no formal produc¬ 
tion of it before the EnghlhcoramilTionera. However, 
it was known aad publifted in the court of Elizabeth. 
Murray made an cvaGve reply# and Lethington made 
none at all. 

ir/com* This, however, afforded no relief to the unhappy 
ted to queen of Scotland. Her inveterate and treacherous 
fer eon- enemy held her fall, and endeavoured by every method 
rmeut. in her power to render her life mifcrable. Mary, on 
the other hand, never loll either her fpirit or her dig¬ 
nity. She attempted to roufe in the minds of her 
nobles that paflion for liberty which had once fo much 
diflinguilhea the Scottilh nation, but which now feem- 
cd to be exchanged for a fervile fubjedton to the queen 
of England. But fome defpatcbea which preffed thefe 
topics being intercepted, Mary was removed from Bol¬ 
ton to Tutbuij caflle, where Ihe was intruded to the 
earl of Shrewsbury, and committed to cloffer conGne- 
Uient than (he had yet expericoced; while Elizabeth 
difpciTed manifclloea iH over the northern counties of 
England, complaining of reports injurious to her ho¬ 
nour# and dtfclaiming allhonile intentions towards the 
74X libertiea of Scotland. 

e regent In the mean time Murray returned to Scotland, 
. where he took every method to eftabli(li himfelf in 
nfelfiii jijj ill-ticquired p6wcr. Mary had commanded the 
duke of ^atelhcfiult to return to Scotland, in order 
to raife fpreeti for her behoof; but thia nobleman had 
been long detain^ in England by the artifices of Eff- 
cabetl), To that Murray had arrived iheie before him. 
The duke# however, Irtgan to raife fofees, aiid might 
have prov^ a troublefome antagonift, had not Murray 
deceived him by a pretended negotiation# and got him 
btolua power; immediatcty after which he imprffoned 
itim, aud forc^ ihoft of the hirda who were On 
that fide to fubmit. < ^ 

Vot. XVH. Part I. 


Whea the sewc of thk impoittiit cvmrt readied the 
qaeen of Soota, file inftru6^ the bi(hap of Hoft 
repair to Elitabetll, mid to make remonilniiaoeilwi their ,, 
hchaff'. By the igency of thU ccclefiaftie, whom 
had coiiftittited her amhaffador, (he meant to eoadod jb^ki 
hertranfa^ons with the qtfeen of England ; and from 
the conclufioa of the CooleraDcei, (he had been mcdtCit- 
iag a proper plan upon which to accompUfh her liberty 
and rmoratfou. The biAop of Roft, alter comj^ain- 
ing loudly of the rigorous proceedingi of the r^e*N 
and intimating the gcoeral belief which prevailed that 
he waa fupported by ihc Eoglifii court, prtffed the pro¬ 
priety of a final fettlemcht 0? the affairs of his millrtfs. 

With thia view, he was admitted by Elizabeth and her 
privy-counfellors to frequent conferences; and they 
even defired him to prefect to them in writing the 
articlci which he waa commanded to propofe as the 
foundation of a treaty. He failed not to comply with 
this injunflion ; and ft waa the import of his firhedule 
of agreement, that Mary Ihould engage never to molcff 
Elizabeth, and the lawful heirs of her body, refpcfling 
4 hc fucceffion to the crown of England and Ireland, if 
(lie could obtain tufiicicnt fecurity that upon their de- 
roife her rights would be refpe^ed : that a new trea¬ 
ty of alliance and friendlhtp Ihould be concluded be¬ 
tween the two queens, by the advice of the efiatea 
of both kingdoms; that this league fhould be rati¬ 
fied by their oaths and feals, and confirmed by par¬ 
liamentary afts ; and, if any farther affurance (hould be 
deemed neceffary oti the part of Mary, that (lie would 
procure the kings of France and Spain to be the gua¬ 
rantees of ber panfluality and concord ; that in com- 
liancc with the plcafure of Elizabeth, (he would extend 
er clemency to all her fnbjedls who had offended her, 
under the provifion that they would fnbmit to her fo- 
vcrcignty, deliver up the prince her fon, rcftorc her 
cafiles, give back her jewels, and furrender to her 
friends and fervantsthe cflatcs aud polfedionsof which 
they had been deprived ; that the murder of the king 
ihould be puntfhed againfi all the adlors in it without 
delay, and according to the laws; that, to prevent Both- 
wel from returning to Scotland, and to pleafc thofe 
who imagined that it was in his power to excite fer¬ 
ments and trouble, ihe would be bound to inllitute a 
procefs of divorce againft him ; and that thefe articles 
being adjufted, the queen of England (hould allow her 
to proceed to Scotland, under a fafe and honourable 
convoy, to be re-eftahlinicd by the three eilates in her 
realm and government, and to be gratified with the dif- 
folutionofail the a£ls and ftatutes which had been pafTcd 
to her prejudice. * 

Thefe heads of alliance were received with a rafpcfl Adr-i 
and cordiality which were not ufually paid to the tranf-sre m 
actions of Mary in the court of Elizabeth ; and tliel*^ ^he 
bifhop of Rbfs was elated with expectations. Their 
juftice, hoivever, was not the foie, or even the chief, 
caufe of this attention and complaifance. A combtna-thc du 
tion of the Bngli/h nobles had taken place againd Cc-Korfo 
cil, whdfe power and credit were olnediof indignation 
and jeatouly ; and the duke of Norfolk bad been adive 
and fuccefsfm in promoting the feheme of hismarnage 
with the queen of Scots. Taking advantage of the 
condition of patties, he hadpraaifed Viththc principal 
nobility to encourage hit pretenfions. to Mary; and 
he tecrelly eomftiunicated to them the prumifes of 

K fuppurt 
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itUiKL Tupport lie lud leceivcd from die earl of M^itray. By 
the advice and influenQc of. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
he engaged in his behalf ^ of Lci^e{e(;; and 
this nobhman imparted the matter to the carls of Pem* 

- broke and Arundel* The duke himfclf was able to 
conciliate the favour of the earh of Derby, Bedford, 
Shrewibury, Southampton,. Northampton, Northum* 
herlaiidy Weilmorland, and Suffea. In the mean 
time, he was eagerly prefling Mary hcrfelf with his fait 
and importunities; and had mutually exchanged the 
tokens of a conflant and flnccre love. It was in this 
forward ftntc o( the match, that the bilhop of Rofs 
drew up the fchedule of articles for the accommodation 
744 gf the rival etucens. 

Hnj;- At the dcfirc of Elizabeth^ her pnvy*-council con* 
nobles ferred with the bilhop upon thefc articles at different 
infs ar- a,j(j theycxpreffcd theinftlvcs lobe highlyplcafcd 

y** with their general import and meaning. Little doubt 
w^s entertained of their fuceef^ } and the earl of Lci- 
ceflcr, in order to complete the buiinefs, and to ferve 
the duke of Norfolk, undertook to give them a mt^e 
fpeciul force, and to improve them by the introduction 
of a (lipiilation about the mairiage of the queen of 
Scots. According to his feheme of agreement, it was 
Kqiiircd of Macy, that (he Hiould be a party to no at* 
tempt agaiuff the rights and titles of the queen of Eng* 
land, or her heirs ; tliat Ihc fhould coiifcnt to a per¬ 
petual league, offenfive aud defenfive, between the two 
kingdoms ; that Ihe Hiould finally eftahlidi tlic Pro- 
leflant religion in Scotland ; that fhe Oiould admit to 
her favour thofe of her fuhjefls who had appeared 
againll her; that if fhe had made any affigntnent of 
her kingdom to the duke of Anjou, in the expectation 
of a marriage to he contracted between them, it fliould 
he dtffolved ; and that iiiilead of looking to a foreign 
prince, whofe alliance would be dangerous, not only to 
tilt* religion but to the liberty of the two realms, fhe 
Vkould as^rcc to niarry the duke of Norfolk, the firft 
peer of England. Thefc articles being communicated 
to the hilhop of Rofs, he was defired to tranfmit them 
to Maty ; but, as they touched upon foine points con* 
rerning which he had no inflrue^Lons, he deeiined this 
cfiiee, and recommended the propriety of their cmploy- 
iijg a fjK'cirtl meffenger of their own in a commiflion 
of filch high importance. They accordingly appoint¬ 
ed Mr Candifh to go with them to the queen of Scots, 
and, in a formal defpatch, they Extolled the merits of 
the duke of Norfolk ; affured her of the gcperal favour 
and fuppoTt of the Engbfh nobility, if (he fliould ap- 
piove of his love : and intimated their belief that 
Elivalxth would nohbc averfe from a marriage which 
gave the certain promifo of tranquillity and happinefs 
to the two kingdoms. This defpatch was in the hand¬ 
writing of Leiceilcr; and it was fubfcrlhed by this 
nobleman, and*the carls of Arundel and Pcoibrokc, and 
the loid Lumley. 

Mary, in the folitude of her prifon, received this 
”,^iPji^app!ieaiiop with pleafure. By the lord Boyd flie re- 
;aty pro* turned a very favourable anfwer to it i but took the li. 
fed to berty to*admoai{h them of the neceflity of their fecu* 
r* ring the good-will of Elizabeth, left her dtflike of the 
treaty of the marriage ihoald excite new difaflers and 
misfortunes, and involve the duke of Norfolk ia incon* 
veniency and danger. This advice, the fuggedioti of 
iier delictcy and pvudencci did not draw fufllcieutly 


their attention. The duke of Norfolk w^as now impa- Sm 
tient to.conch|dc tills great tranfadion^ in which he'*** 
had engaged , himfclf; ,aud admitted into hia couucils 
many nobles whom he had hitherto neglefled to court, 
and nuiny gentlemen who-were coiiGderable from their 
didindlioii and fortunes. The counteiiaoce and conient 
of the kings of France and Spain were thought nccef* 
fary to the mcaiures iu agitatiuu, and were folicited und 
obtained.^ In the uiiiverfality gf the ap^daufe with 
which they-werc Uonunred,.lit was fnppofed that Eli¬ 
zabeth would be allured into a cordial acknowledgment 
of their proprietyyur be compelled to afl'urd them a re¬ 
luctant approbation ; and fo ardent a belief prevailed of 
their fortunate terminatign, that the marriags^-centra^ 
was aduully intruilcd to the keeping of M. Fcuclon the 
French ambaffador* 

The activity of the duke of Norfolk with the Eng* 

Ufli nobles did not fo much engrofs bis attention as to 
make him forget the regent. He kept up- with him a 
clofc corrcXpondcnce in confequence of the concert into 
which they had entered, and received the muft ample 
aflurauccs of his fidelity and fervice. The mol); faii- 
guine and feduclng hopes elated hitu. 'i'he regent, 
while he (tipnlaud for terms of favour and fccurity to 
himfclf and his fad ion, appeared to be full oftiic mar¬ 
riage, as a meafuic from which the grvatell advantagts 
would arife to tlic two kingdoms, to the two queens, 
and to the tnie religion, 'rbe match, in the mean¬ 
while, was anxioufly concealid from Elizabeth; but 
Ihe vraf zcalouily preffed to conclude an accommod». 
tion with Mary, on the fouiidatiou of the fchedule of 
agreement prefeuted by the hilhop of Rofs. After 
having had many conferences with her privy-council, 
fljc feemed iucliued to treat deflnitively for the rdlo- 
ratioii of the queen of Scots, and ai^ualty agreed to 
open the tranfa^ion to the regent. The lord B<>yd 
was fent into Scolhind upon this buiinefs; and while 
he carried her letters, he was intruilcd with dcfpatcbcs 
from Mary, the duke of Norfolk, and Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton. 

As the regent was returning from his northern ex-Th*- 
peditiun, lie was falutcd at Elgin by the lord 15oyd,p(>r.) 
who immediately laid before him the defpatclies and f 1'^ 
inflrudtions with which he had been charged. The 
queen of England, in her letters, made tliree propofi- 
tiuns in behalf of Mary, and intimated a defire that 
one of them Ibould be accepted. The queen of Scots, 
ihe faid, might be reflored fully and abfolaeely to 
her royal eftate; Ihe might be affociated in the govern- 
meet with her fon, have the title of yur/’P, and, till the 
prince fliould attain the age of 17 years, the admiuflra- 
tion might continue in the regent; or rtie might be 
permitted to return to Scotland in a. private flation, 
and have an honourable appointmeut to maintain her 
in a fafe and .happy obfeurity. The defpatclicB from *];*),( 
Mary to the regent xlcflred, that judges might.isnme-quci 
diately be allow'ed to inquire into, the legality pjf her^a. 
marriage with Bothwel: and that, if it was found, to 
have been concluded in oppofition to tli< laws, it fliould 
be declared void, and tW the liberty be granted to 
her of entering anew into a matrimonial engagement. 
The duke of Norfolk expreffed to the regent-the gra^imj 
titude he felt for his friendfhip | promifod him ihenitii 
command of the fuUcft exertions of liis ponk^quence^*^^ 
and power f entreated him to proceed expediboufly in 

promoiting 
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in^. ftrofflotiAg the bunnefs of the rtianiagdi referred 
him 10 the inftrui^ions of Lord Boyd for* fatiafa^ory 
anfwer to any doubts which might give him difguft oi* 
uneafinvfs* By the letters of Throgmorton! the regent 
was advertifed that the marriage of the queen of Scots 
with the duke of Norfolk was a certain and decided 
point: end he was eounfelled to concur heartily and 
expeditioufly in this tranfa^tion, that Ids content might 
not feem to have been extorted. Maitland of Lething- 
ton was recommended to him by this ftatefman, as 
the j>crfon whom he {hould choofe to reprefent him in 
the Kngliih coiirti as he could negotiate bell tlie terms 
and mi>de of his fecurity and of that of his party. In 
ii(ie» Throgmorton entreated him nut to be troubled 
with any precife fcruples or ohjedlionoy for that his 
overthrow, if lie refilled, would be inevitable { and, in 
the view of his fervices and cordialityy he afTmed him, 
that no man’s trienddup would be accepted with great¬ 
er ufTeHiuny and no man’s ellimation be higher or 
more fortunate. The xenl of I'hrograorton induced 
him a!fo, upon this occafion, to addrefs to Maitland a 
defpatch, in which he was infinitely importunate to 
halten his expedition to England, in the churacler to 
which he rtcoinmendcd him. He complimented him 
as the littell ptrfon to open the match to the Englifh 
queen, on the part of the regent and the ycoltdh no¬ 
bility t and he rcprcfcnted the fuccefb oi the feheme to 


aftd datigerousj but it was thought'that h<r deliverance Scoti 
from prifon, and. her reduftion to a private ftation,^ 
were reafonalde expedients. No definitive decree, how> 
ever was pronounced. The letters of Mary Wtre then 
communicated to this council, and gave rife to vehe¬ 
ment debates. She had written and fubferibed them 
in her charadler of queen of Scotland. This carriage 
wae termed rn/o/ent and imperiovf by the friends of the 
regent. They alfo held h unfafe to examine her rc- 
quefii, till theylhuuld be communicated to Elizabeth; 
and thet* iniiuuated, that fome inclement and partial 
device was concealed under the purpofe of her divorce 
from the carl of Bothwcl. The favourers of Mary 
endeavoured to apologize for the form of the letters, 
by throwing the blame upon her fecretaricst and en¬ 
gaged, that while the commifTaries, or judges, were 
proceeding in the bufinefs of the divorce, new de- 
fpatchesin the proper method fliould be applied for and 
procured. They were heard vvjih evident fymptoms 
of dtfplcafure ; and exclaimed, ** that it was wonder¬ 
ful to them, that thofc very perfons who lately had 
been fo violent for the feparatiun of the queen and 
Buthwcl fhould now be fo averfe from it.” The 
partifans of the regent replied, “ that if the queen was 
fo eagerly folicitous to procure the divorce, ihe might 
apply to the king of Denmark to execute Jiolhwel 
as ihc inutdcrcr of her hidbnnd; and that then (he 


be infallible, as Elizabeth would never be lo unwife as 
to put her own fafety, the peace of herkingdom, and 
the prcfcrvalion of her people, in competition with the 
partial devices that might proceed from ihe vanity and 
the pafliot?# of any perfon whatfoever. He enumera¬ 
ted tfie names of the Englifh nobility who had confe¬ 
derated to promote the marriiige. He enlarged upon 
it as an expedient full of wifdotn, and as advaiUdgeous 
in the highert degree to religion and the (late. He 
pointed out the lading and infeparable connexion of 
England and Scotland, as its happy and undoubted 
confequcnce. For, if James "VI. fhould die, the fcepties 
oft lie two kingdoms mightdcvolvc to an Englifh prince; 
and if he fliould attain to manhood, he might marry the 
dtiughter of the duke of Norfolk, and unite, in his per- 
fon, the two crowns. 

ra- 'Fhefe weighty defpatcher. employed fully the thoughts 
• the of the regent. The calls of jufticc and humanity vi'crc 
' tm loud 111 the bchalt of Mary ; his engagements to Nor- 
were precife and definitive ; and the commiflionof 
ku oi^£]j3;abeth afforded him the command of the moft im¬ 
portant fervices. But, on the other hand, tlie redo- 
ration of Mary, and her marriage, would put an end 
for ever to his greutnefs; and, amidfl all the dipula- 
lions which could be made for his protedliun, the enor- 


might marry' the pcrlbn who was mod agreeable to 
her.” The paffions of the two faflions were infla¬ 
med to a moll indecent extremity, and the convention 
broke up w'itU flroug and unequivocal marks of hudili- 
ty and anger. 

Notwitliflanding the caution with which Ma’^ and Eliran 
Noifolk carried on their intrigues, intimations of them dif^pp 
had come to Elizabeth. Norfolk himftlf, by the 
vice of the earl of Pembroke, had ventured to difclofc 
his fecrct to Sir MMlliam Cecil, wlio alfcftcd to bef^j^ 
friendly to him. The regent, in anfwcr to her letters, 
tranfmiited to her the proceedings of the convention 
at Pcith. The application of Mary for a divorce M'as 


R key to the ambitious hopes of the duke of Noi-folk. 
She commanded Sir William Cecil to apply himfelf 
to difeovtr the confpiracy. This flatcfinan betrayed 
the confidence with which be had been intruded ; and 


Elizabeth, while the duke was attending her at Kam- 
ham, difcovcring a mixture of pleafautry and paffion, 
•dmonifhcd him to be careful on what pillow he repo- 
fed his head. The carl of I.ciccflcr, alarmed by his 
fears, revealed to her at Titclifield the whole proceed¬ 
ings of the duke of Norfolk and his friends. Her 
fury was uugovernablc; aud at different times flic load¬ 
ed Noifolk with the fevercll reproaches aud contume- 


mity of his guilt was fliilhaunting him with fufpictoiis )y, for prefuming to think of a marriage with the 
and terror. Plis ambitioo and Ins felfifh fenfibilities queen of Scots without the fan^tion of her concurrence, 
were an overmatch for his virtue. He pradifed with Infultcd with her difcouifc and her looks, abandoned 


his partifans to throw obllaclef in the way of the trea- 
:ty and the marriage ; and, on the pretence of delibera¬ 
ting •coiieerning the Tcfturation of Mary, and on her 
divorce from BothWel, a convention of the effutes was 


by LciccIVcr, and avoided by other nobles in whom 
he had confided, lie felt his coanigc to forfake him. 
He left the court at Southampton without taking his 
leave, and went to London to the carl of Pcmlinike. 


fumiuorred by him tu affembte at Perth. To this af- 
fcmbly the letters of Elizabeth were recited $ and her 
propofitions were conlidcTcd in theirorder. I'he full rc- 
itoration of Mary to her dignity was accuun.’^ed injuri- 
tms to the authority of the king, and her affociatiou 
with her fofi in the government was judged improper 


New intimations of her difpleafure were aunounc'cd to 
liim, and he retired to his feat at KinningluiU in Nor¬ 
folk. His friends prefled him to take the field, and to 
commit bis fafety to the fword ; but having no incli¬ 
nation to involve his country in the miferies of war, he 
rejefted their advice ; and addrefling an apology to E- 
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lka1>ctli» protefte4'tjttthe never meast tode^rifrora 
the 6de]>ty which be'oevedfto her ; rad ihet st #at hit 
fixed refolution to hm eppUed for her oonfeat ta hie 
narha^ with the queen or Scotty* lateturai. fiveor- 
dered him to repsti' to her .court at Wiadfor; and, as 
he appeared to he irrrfolutc, a tneffiaiger was defpatch- 
ed to take him iato cuAody. He was firfi confiacd to 
the -huuiiB of Palud. WemworthT at Burnham, in the 
neighbourhood of Wiodibr, aad then committed to the 
Tower. -The earia of Pembroke and Arundel, the lord 
Lumley, Sir Ntebolas Throgmorton, aad tiie bilhop of 
Rofs, were alfo apprehended and confined, 
y ex- Elizabeth, amidft the fennent of her inquietudes, 
ti to forgot.nut to •gratify her revenge by infulting the queen 

of Scots. The name of Ma^ was fufficieot to con- 
vnlfe her with anger. The earl of Huntingdon» who 
alfefled to have preteafions to the crown of England 
that were preferable to thofe of tlie Scottifh princtfs, 
was joined with the earl oi Shrewibury in the office of 
gnawing her. His inftruflioas were rigorous, and he 
was dtfpofcd to exceed them. The earl of Slirevvf- 
Ixury cuafidered it aa an tudignity to have an afibciatc 
who was a declared enemy to his charge, who had an 
interefi in her death, and who was remarkable for a 
natural ferocity of difpofition. Mary exclaimed agatnft 
the indelicacy and rudeoefs of Elizabeth, and proteft- 
«cl tliat all her intentions were commendable and iniio- 
4-ent. Huntingdon took a delight in her fufferings. 
He ranfacked her coffers with a view of making dif- 
covrries ; but her prudence had induced her to detlroy 
all the evidences of her tranfa^ions with the duke of 
Norfolk ; and the officious affiduity of this jailor was 
only rewarded with two cyphers which he could not 
coroprebeod* . The domeftics whom (he favoured were 
iufpe«^ed and difmiflkrd. Her train of attendants was 
diminifhed. An unrelenting watch was kept upon 
her. No couriers were allowed to carry her de- 
fpatches. No mefieagers were admitted to her pre- 
fence; and all the letters from her friends were ordered 
to be intercepted, and to be conveyed to the queen of 
75^ England^ 

j P'^ceedingi of the convention at Perth were af- 

he re- Elizabeth, to Mary, and to the duke of 

Norfolk. In the former they created fufpicionBof the 
regent; and they were a certata annunciation to the 
latter, that he was rcfolved to fupport himfelf in the 
. government of Scotland. Uncertain rumours had reach¬ 
ed Elizabeth of the interviews he bad held with Nor- 
iidk in the bufineis of the marriage. Her furprife 
and indigimtiou were infinite. Mr Wood who brought 
frorr; the regent his aufwer to her letter, was treated 
withdifrcfpt^. Secretary Cecil defpatchtd inftruAioiis 
to the Eord Hunfdon, the governor of Berwick, to 
watch his operations with a jealous eye. Elieabetb, 
by a fpecial envoy, required from him an explanation 
of his ambiguous carriage. The regent, true to his 
iiuercfis, a^o^zed to her for his coniiexioDg with 
the duke of ^rfolk, by laying open the defign of 
that nobleman to cut him off, in his way to Scotland, 
by a full communicatioQ of whatever had pafied be- 
twecQ them in relation to Mary, and by offers of an 
7^3 ttulimUcd fubmiffion and obedience, 
rrec- Wliile the duke of Norfolk was carrying on his in* 
, trigves with Mary, the feheme of an infiintAion lor 
her delivcraflcfl was advancing under the dirc4tion of 


tht ctfria of NoitluimberiaDd and Weffnvorlmid'. Mo<« Seei 
tives of religion were the chief foundation of this oob<* 
fpiracy ) andthe more aehkwa Catholics over En^lhnd 
were ctmeerned ia it. SMary* however^ by the idvkre 
of the duke of Norfolk^ wbb ’vms afraid of h«r^atdt<« 
isg with a foreign prince, did sot enterinlo it with 
cordiality. It advanced aoewithibanding^; and the a- 
gente of the pope were laviffi oC exbortattocs and do¬ 
natives. The duke of Alva, by'the order of his ma* 
ffer the kiag of Spain, encouraged the cOnfptrators 
with the offer of zo,oo6 men from the-Netherlands $ 
and, under the pretence of adjuffing commercial dif* 
putes, he fent into England Chiapini ViteUi marquis 
of Celona, an officer of ability, that he might be at 
hand, and prepared to take the cemunaad of them.—- 
The report of an- infiirre&ion was nniverfal, Eliza¬ 
beth kept an army of 15,000 men near her perfon. 

The queen of Scots was removed to Coventry, a pfece 
of great ilrength ; and if a fuperior and commanding 
force fliould appear before it, her ferocious keeper, it 
is faid, had orders to affaiiinate her. Repeated com¬ 
mands were fent to tire earls of Northumberland ami 
Wellmorland, to repair to court. Bui the tmprifon- 
ment of the duke of Norfolk and his friends had ilruck 
a panic into them. They conceived that their confpi- 
rficy was difeovered $ and putting themfelvcs at the 
head of their followers, they ifl'ued their manifefio. 

The rcftoraiion of Popery, the ellablilhmcnt of the 
titles of Mary to the Englifh crown, and the reforma¬ 
tion of abufes in the commonwealth, were the avow’cd 
ohjcAs of their enterprife. But they had embarked 
in a bulinefs for which they were altogether unequal. 
Their efforts were feeble and defultory. The duke of 
Alva forgot his promifes. Wherever the peace was 
difturbed by infurgents, there were troops to oppofe 
them. The vigilance of Elizabeth difeoncerted with 
cafe the operations of men whom no refourccs or po- 
polarity could have condufled to greatnefs, and who 
could neither conquer nor die. The earl of Weftnior. 
land, after concealing himfelf for fome time in Scot¬ 
land, effeded an efcape into Flanders, where he paffed 
a miferable and ufelefs cxiftcnce; and the carl of Nor- 
tliumbcrland being taken by the regent, was impriioned 
in the callle of Lochleveo. 

As the fury of Elizabeth abated, her refentment to eUmI 
the duke of Norfolk loft iu power j and (he failed notlibfra 
to diffinguifh between the intrigues of an honourable 
ambition, and tbe pradices of an obffinate fiiperftition, ^ 
It was the rcfult of the caamiaation of this nobleman, 
and of the confeffions of the other prifoaers, that Le- 
thington had fchemedthe bufinefsof the marriage, and 
that the carl of Murray bad encouraged it ; that her 
confeni was underffood to be neceffary to its comple¬ 
tion ; and that Mary herfelf had warmly recommended 
the expedient of confulcing her picafure. Upon re¬ 
ceiving proper admonhioos, the earls of Pembroke, A^ 
rondel, the LordLumley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, 
and the bilhop of RoO, were releafed .'from confine¬ 
ment ; and, after a more tedious imprifonment, th<t 
duke of Norfolk himfelf was admitted to his liberty. 

This favour; however, was not extended him till he* 
had not only fubiaiflively acknowledged his prefump- 
tion in tbe bufinefs of the marriage ; but bad iVUy. re* 
vcaled whatever had paffed between Mary and him, ind 
folcmnly engaged himfelf never more to think of this d- • 
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Itancci ind ncfcr. Mre to <»kfe «ti7 otsicna wbatfixvcr 


» hcriaffain# 
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fss Tb« iKge«t« in tke oiwiibiir, k«m Jrerf minat to 
mevnr tne cood «pi«iQ» p£ £lisabctbtf » Har- traat* 
2 cl!fed*e**t«f Mr Wood* «ad iicrcUicomf of bw.pradiceit 
Urn- hid excited b» apprebcoBosM, lie therefore afTeivdiled 
mur- It StirUni; a conteatien of tbe.eftatce} aud taking her 


kuevs’ft r«coad time into oonfideratioiiv returned b«r a 
reply to tbem bp £obert Pkcaink abbot of Dueferm^ 
linc»>» .t Ayicfolted to her temper and jealoniieer wd 
from adiich (he cnM deci^oly infer, ibat no favoor 
of any kind urould be (bown to the queeti of Scoti* 
But this bafe condeCcenGoa, though afltfled by his trea¬ 
chery to'the duke of Norfolk, not being fulBcieut* to 
hk opinion, to draw to him completely the cordiality 
of the queen of Englandy be was-preparing to gratify 
her with another facrifice. 'i'hc partiality of Maitland 
to Mary^ and his intrigues with: Norfolk and the Kng- 
bfh malcontents, had ruadeivd him uncommonly ob¬ 
noxious to Elizabeth and herminillry* The late com¬ 
motions had been chiefly aferibed to his arts ; and it 
was natural to dread new calamities and tumults from 
the fruitful tpring of his invention. Uuder the pre¬ 
tence of cmpleying hia fervice in defpatchcs to Eng¬ 
land, the regent invited him to Stirling. He was then 
with the earl of Athol at Perth ; and fufpefling foine 
improper device, he obeyed the fummons with reluc¬ 
tance. When he took bis place in the privy-council, 
Captain Crawford, the miaion of the earl of Lenox, 
who had didinguifUed bimfelf in the trial of Mary, 
accufed him, in dircA terms, of being a party in the 
murder of the late king. The regent alFeited ado- 
nifhmcnt, bat permitted him to be taken into cullody. 
Hr was fooa after fent to Edinburgh under a guard, 
and admoniftied to prepare for his trial Upon llmi- 
lar charges, the lord Seton and Sir James Balfour 
?j6 were feiaed upon and iroprifoned. 

Upro- Kirkaldy cif-Grange, the governor of the cadle of 
Edinburgh, who was warmly attached to Maitland, af- 
inniL. remonftrated iu vain with the regent on 

' the violence of lus condut^l, employed addrefs and Ara- 
tagem in the dirvice of his friend. Under the cover 
of night, he went with a guard of foldters to the lodge- 
ing where Maitland was coiiBncd ; and (howing a for¬ 
ged warrant for taking hia perfon into his keeping, got 
pofTeidon of him. Kirkaldy had now in hts cadlc 
the duke of ChatelherauU, the lord Herries, and Mati- 
land. The regent fent for him to a conference $ but 
he refefed to obey his mrilage. He put himfelf and 
his fortfcGs under the diredtion of bis prifoners. The 
regent, -condefoending to pay him n vidt, was mure 
kvifb thau ufual of his promifes and kindnefs. liis 
arta» however, only excited the diftlam of this gene¬ 
rous foldier. Since he could not lead out Maitland to 
the hlqck, he iaftitMted a procefs of treafon againft. 
'hiin, in mrdei”to fwfeit his ellatcs. KiHtaldy, by the 
mouth erf a Irumpeter^‘dehred him to commence’ Bmi- 
hr d&ions againA the tail of Morton and h€r Archi¬ 
bald J^ouglaa, laa it was hotorious that they were paoi 
liea. to the kingfs nvader. This meOenger was like>- 
wife charged with delivering a challenge from him to 
Mr Arcliibald l>augias, and anothor from the lord 
Herrits th theehri eS Morton^ This difappoiutmem^ 
and thefe ludignittcs, made a deep imprefiton upon’ the 
Mgcnt} and, ia t tlioughtful d^ffatiaded humour, a. 


boot tbia.thnc^ hBJB&de a iliort ^Bogrtfi' tawatds the Sa 
Engliih border,’COUiting popularity, nod deferWog it, 
hyim.'ateeatioQtofordei^ and juAice^ ' 

- 'Ektabeeh, flattered by hia ksbnnlfiae advances, 'andT<Uz 
pkafed witlv bn ambition, was now difpofed to gratify 
hci fttheft wTftiei; and fhe perceived, that by deUvering 
to Ifim the queen of Scots, ilic would efledually reKcfetjie 
faeefdl of a prifoaer whofe vigoar aad intrigues were a 
ooaftaiTt 'tiiteiTuption to ber repofe. A treaty for this 
^r^fe was crncred into aod concluded- The regent 
was Co march an army to the EnglKh frontiers, and to 
receive from her his fuvereign into her own dominions, 
the vi^morbis power, and the fport of bis pailions. 

No boftages and no Security were Aipulated for her en¬ 
tertainment and good ufsge. His authority over her 
was to be without any limits. Upon bis part, he was 
to deliver to Elizabeth the young piinec, to put her 
in poilcihon of the principal forts of Scotland, and to 
aihA her with troops in the event of a war with France- 
This treaty, fo fatal to Mary, and fo ruinous to the in- 
dopcqdence of Scotland, efcaped not the vigilance of 
the biOiop of RoD. 1 le complained of it in the iireng- 
eil terms to Elizabeth ; and declared it to be equiva¬ 
lent to a fentence of death againft his miftrefs. The 
ambair«idon of France and Spain were aifo llrenoous in 
their remonftrances to her upon this fubjv6t. All re- 
fiftauce, however, was unavailing; and the execution of 
the treaty feemed inevitable. Yet how vain are the 
loi^ieit fehemes of human pride! I'he career of the re¬ 
gent was haftening to its termination ; and the hand of 
an alfnlHn put a period to his dream of royalty. Scot- 
laaid did not lofe its liberties } but Mary coDtiimed to 
be unfortunate. 

James Hamilton of BothwcHhaugh, who had bccnl>cr 
taken a pnfoTter at the battle of Langfidr, obtained ^hc 
hk liberty and life ; but his eflates were forfeited.— 
His wife, the heirvfs of Woodhouflec, retired upon 
this emergency to her paternal inheritance, in the hope 
that it might efcape the rapacity of the regent. He 
had, however, given it away in a gift to one of his 
favourites. Sir James Ballenden ; and the inftruments 
of his power having the inhumanity to ftrip her of her 
garments, and to turn her naked out of her houfe, in 
a cold and dark night, fhe became dUlracled before 
the morning. Hamilton vowed revenge $ and the re¬ 
gent made a mockery of his threats. This contempt 
infpirited hii jiaflions \ and the humiliation of the houfe 
of Hamilton, to which he was nearly allied, foftcred the 
eagemefs of his difeontentsi The madnefa of party 
fermented in him with the atrocioufnefs of rage. His 
mind reconciled itfclf to alTaffination. After watch¬ 
ing for fome time's proper opportunity to commit his 
horrible purpofe, he found it at Linlithgow. The re» 
gent was to pafs through this town in his way from 
Stirling to Edinburgh. Intimations reached him that 
Hamilton was now to-perpetrate hfs defign : and he 
unaccountiUy neglected them- The aftafOn, in a 
houfe. that belonged to the archbifhop of St Asdrew^s, 
waited deliberattir bis approach; andftrisghismufket 
from a window, fhot him through the body. The 
woulxl, when examined, was not judged to -be mortal; 
but the regent finding its pain to mcreafe, prepared 
hinvfclf for death ; and in a few Kours after be ex¬ 
pired. A fleet horfe of the abbot of ArbroathH 
earined the afluihii to the palace of Handhaa ) and 
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from thence -iic fcxm after effc^ed bit efcape into tailing his majority ilie qticen of ScOte ftiould Set 

France. not enter into a negotiation for her marriage Withbul 

The death of the oatl of Murray made no fevouraWc the knorwledgeof thc'^Bten"Of'£ngIand,'no^ tfoliclude 
alteration in the affairs of Mary. Confufion and difor- -it withotft her^^^rt^batioh^ or that of the greateft |)art 
der prevailed throughout ^lie kingdom ; and though of the ScottiHi nobffity { that hone of the fnbjedts of 
759 the friends of the queen were promifed effiftance from ^Scotland Should be fuH'cred to go to Ireland without 
France, nutliing effe^ual was done for them.- At laft 'the fafc.conduft of Elizabeth ; atid that Mary (hould 
rteV” the rtgency was confcrfcd upon the carl of Lenox; deliver to her £fter ah the leftimouics'and writing! 

J an enemy to his queen, and wlio treated her frienda -which had been (ent h'om France, lenoUncing and dif- 

with the utmolt rigour* At the fame time Elizabeth avowing the pretended marriage between hk'r and the 
'Continued to amufe with negotiations her unhappy ri> duke of Anjmt. Bendesthefe articles of agreement, it 
val. She granted liberty to the bilhop of Rofs to re- was propofed by another treaty to adjuft the differences 
.pair to the qu^en of Scots, who had been removed to of the queen of Scots and her fuhjcfts; and Sir William 

•Chatfworth, and t<i confer wth her on the fubjefk of Cecil and Sir Walter Mildaiay embraced lh*e prelent 

the intended accord and treaty. Mary, conforming to opportunity of conferring with her upon this hufincfs, 

4 he advances of Elizabeth, authorized the Lord Le« under the pretence of facilitating its management in 
'viugiion to pafs to her dominions, and to defire her the future ftngcs of its progrefs. 

•friends to appoint a deputation of their number to give Dm ing their flay at Chatfworth; thefe ffatcfmcn were 
their aflifluiicc in promoting the fahtcary piirpofc of completely fatisfied with the behaviour of chc queen offiroi 
rftablifhing the tranquillity of their country : and af- Scots. The candour, fmcerity, and moderation, which ncg( 
ter meeting with fonie interruptions upon the Euglifh fhe difplayed, were full affurances to them that upon 
borders from the eurl of Suffer, this nobleman ckccu* her part there was no occafion to apprehend any iin« 
ted fuccefbfully his comrniinon. The queen’s lords proper policy or art ; and the calamities of her con- 
gave powers to ten nobles to aft in a body, or by two dition were a lUU fecurer pledge of her compliance, 
uf their number, in the intended negotiation : and a Elizabeth, upon hearing their report, affefted to be 
fafe-ionduft from Elizabeth allowed them to enter the highly plcafed with her (iflcr, and fent a meffage to 
Enghih realm, and to remain in it during the fpace of the earl of Lenox, inflrufting him in the conditions 


fix months. 

I U s of While the lord Le\ingffon was confulting the in 


.iniijt tertils ofMary with her friends in Scotland, the bi/hop 
1 tn^£ Rofs was making eamelt fuit with Elizabeth to pro- 

rv i^v * 

iheth projefted nigotiatiom Hi? folicitations 

were not inefTcftoal ; and Sir William Cecil and Sir 


which had been fubniittcd to Mary ; and defiring him 
to defpatch cummiflioners into England to deliberate in 
the treaty, and to confult his intereil and that of his 
faftion. Nor did Mary neglcft to tranfrait to her 
friends in Scotland the propofed terms of agreement ; 
and the bifhop of Rofs, w*ho had affiffed her in the 


Walter Mildmay received the muruftions of their mi- 
ffrefs to wait upon -the queen of Scots at Chatfworth. 
'The heads of accommodation which they propofed 
were explicit and particular; and the rigour they dif- 
covered towards the Scottifli princtfs feemed to vouch 
their fincerit^'. It was propofed, that a perfeft amity 
Should take place between the two queens ; that all the 
treaties which had formerly been concluded by fhe two 
uatiuos (hould receive an ample conGrmation ; that the 
<}ueen of Scots (hould ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
and forbear from advancing any title or claim to the 
crown uf England during the life of Elizabeth, or to 
the prejudice of the heirs of her body ; that in cafe of 
toreign invalions, the two realms (hould mutually affili 
each other; that all foreign foldiers (hould be ordered 
to depart ont of Scotland; that in the future, (Irangers 
«tf the profdHon of arms (hould be proinbited from re¬ 
pairing to it, and from taking up their rcfidence in any 
of its cadles or houfes of llrength ; that Mary (hould 
hold no correfpondence, dircftlyorindireftly, with any 
fubjeft of England, without the pcrmifFion Of the 
Englifi) queen ; that the earl of Northumberland, and 
thr Englilh rebels in Scotland, (hould be delivered up 
to Elizabeth ; that redrels idieuld be given to the fuh- 
jefts of England for the fpoiU committed upon them by 
jke Scottiih borderers ; that theraurdcrerfl of the lord 
Darnlry and the ear! of Murray (hould be duly and ef- 
feftually puni(hed; that before the queen of Scots 
IhouM be fet at liberty, the young prince her fon (hould 
be brouglTt into England, and that he -fhould continue 
in the keeping of Elizabeth till the death of his mo. 
ther, or till htrrcfignatioQ to him of her crOWii .on-at* 

% 


conferences with Sir William Cecil and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, conveyed intimations of them to the pope, 
the king of France, and tlic duke of Alva; befought 
their advice, and informed thtfe princes, that uiilefs an 
efTcftual relief could be expeftedfroin their favour, the 
iieccfTiiies of her condition would compel her to fub- 
feribe to the hard and humiliating dictates of the queen 
of England. 

But while Mary and her friends were indulging the TIic 
liope of a termination to her troubles, Elizabeth was ccrit 
fecrelly giving comfort to her adverfaries, and encou-^1*^ 
raging them to throw obdacles in the way of the trea¬ 
ty. Sir William Cecil wTote to the regent,*exprefs- 
ing his difapprobation of the iTCgotiations at Chatf- 
worth; defiring him uot t<i be apprchenfive of the 
boaftirgs of the adherents of the queen of Scots ; and 
advifing him to make choice of coininiiliuncrs, in the 
name of the king, in wdiofe conffancy and fortitude he 
could rely, and whom no addrefs could allure from his 
intereil, or from the common caufe in which he and 
his friends were embarked. The earl of Sulfex alfo fent 
him defpntches, in which'he admonidted him to turn his 
anxious attention to the approaching n^otiatioh, and 
to infiff on fecurc (lipulations for the prefervation uF 
the prince, for his own fafety, and for a general indem¬ 
nity to the nobles and their adherents, wliofe parly hef 
had efpoufed. In every cVciit, he rrprefented it as pro¬ 
per for him to pay the gfeateft refpeft td Elizabeth i' 
and, if no treaty (liould be concluded, be advifed hiih 
to be prepared for rtduchig the friends ofMary too^ 
bcdicnce, and for defending himrclf againff invafibna 
from abroad. By thife anificcs, the regent and his 

faftion 
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nd. u^'ion (Were inclined to Jntunate to EluabelK their in plotting their overthrow ; and the duke of Alva felt 


Scad 


warn\ dKTatjsfadiioii wUb the terms of agreement which liimfclf infecurc in his government of the NctUerUuds. 
(lie had ^ropofed to Maryand. Pitcairu aUbot of But while tl\ey ftrongly advifed Mary to conclude 
X>unfermhne» who had been appointed feocctary of . an agreement with the ^leeti of Englandi they were 
ftate in the room of Maitland of |!«etbingtujit was dc> ,yct lavlOi to her of their iixpreflions a conftant ami* 
puted to her upon.this huCnefs. He cammed againil ,.ty » and if tltc treaty Oiould mifearry, they promifed 


3 

» 

ii- 


e<i 


the treaty •»« wild and impoljiict and contendech that 
i}o HipulatioDs cotild bind Mary« whofe religion taught 
her to keep no faith with herctios; that her claims to 
the Englifh crowot and her refeiiJLmeot agaiud tike 
queen of Engtandt aa well as her own fubjeAa, would 
immediately upon her re.^kration, involve the two king- 
dotB6 in blood I and that no peace or quiet could be 
axpedted or enjoyed» but by adhering to the falutary 
maxim of detaining her in a fure and clc^e captivity. 
Elizabeth did not difeourage thtfe inclement fenti- 
ments ; and Pitcairn was aiTured by her, that from her 
natural love to. the king, and her regard to the nobles 
w'ho upheld his authority, fhe would faithfully provide 
for their fccurity; and that if juiUcc ihould appear de- 
cifivcly upon their fide, Hie would even (Ircmiouily 
maintain their quarrel and their confcqucnce. 

Mary had been carried to Sheffield, and was reoo- 
. from ft fcvcrifli indifpofition. To ibis place the 

tic iccbiffiop of Galloway, and the lord Lcviogllon,. who had 
been felecied by her friends to be her ading deputies 
in England, repaiud in order to impart to her the 
date of ad'airs in ScuiIuhJ, and to receive her com* 
jnands. After irpeated conferences on the fobjcdl of 
the approaching treaty, Ihe gave them hei' comiuiflion 
and itiilrufliuns, and joining thern to the bilhopof RoCs, 
fent them to Elizabeth. They claimed an audience of 
this princefs, and were admitted to it at Hampton- 
court. Having prefented their credentials, they iuforns- 
cd her, that they were ready to conclude a treaty of 
concord and agreement,.upon principles the moil exten- 
five and liberal ; and, reprefenting to her the impove- 
ridicd and tumultuous (late of their country, they beg¬ 
ged her to proceed in the bufiutfs with expedition. 
Tile orders, they faid, which they had received, ami 
their own inclinations, diCpofed them to follow her ad¬ 
vice and cuunfcl in all points w'hicli were honourable 
and ronfiilcnt with tFcafon ; and as her proledlion was 
the only n fug.e of the adverfaries of their qiieeen, tliey 
took the liberty to obferve,'that it was completely in 
her pow'cr to put a period to all diflurbunces and aai- 
mofity, and to accomplifh an accord, which would not 
only confer upon her the higheft reputation, but be of 
the moft figiial utility to the two kingdoms** Eliza¬ 
beth declared^ that it would pleafe and ilatlcr her in 
no comrnon degree to advance in the negotiation •, aud 
that it was a>paiu to her that the regent, by his dtloy 
in fending cummiffioners,. ffiould difeover any avcrhcsi 
from it. Tliis anfwer was dec;ned very favourable by 
the bifhop of Rofs and his alTociates.; and they obtaiued 
her authority to derpateU a mcneuger to the xegcut to 
kallen his operations. 

la the mean time, Mary received derpatches from the 
po^y.popei the king of. France, and the duke of Alva: and 
vile they coricurred in recommeudipg it to4i^'r to accept of 
4he. articles of accommodation wjiich were offered by 
Elizabeth. The Turk was giving employment.to the 
pope aud the,king of Spai.n ; Charles JX. already en¬ 
feebled by. the obAiuate valour of the Huguenots, was 
bufy- in deceiving them with appearances of peace, .aod 
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to make the mod drcuuotis exertiona in her behalf, 
and to affitl her adhercots with looney, BininunitLon, 

4Lud troikps. 

The earl of Morton, the abbot of Dunfermline, and The r< 
Mr James Macgill, had been appointed by the regent 
and his fael:ion to be their commiffioUers in the name of 
the king ; and. at length their arrival was announced juftity 
to Elizabeth. Conforming to the fpii it of their party, 
tlie earl of Morton and his colleagues tocA an early op* 
portunity to jullify to her the depofition of the queeu 
of Scots, and by this means to interrupt the progrefs of 
the treaty. In an elaborate memorial, they affei^ed to 
coiihder Mary as unworthy to reign, and afferted the 
conllUutional power of the people to curb her ambi¬ 
tion,, and to throw her down from royalty. They en¬ 
deavoured to intiench themfclves within the authority 
of laws, civil, canon, and municipal; and they recited 
opinions to her prejudice by many pious divines. But 
though the general poiition, that the people have a 
title to redd the dominion of the fovereign is clear 
and indubitable $ yet their application of it to the 
queen of S^cuts was wildly jirecarious and improper. To 
fpeak of her tyranny, and her violation of the rights of 
her people, was even a wanton mockery of truth and 
jutlice; forinftcad of having affumed an illegal exorbi¬ 
tancy of power, ihe had fuffered in her own perfon aud 
rights, and hsd been treated by her fubjeCts with the 
moll cruel and tyranmeal infolence.. Elizabeth, who was 
unwilling aiul afraid to enter anew into the conduct of 
Mavyi who was fully feniible of the infoUnce of her 
adverlaries, and who did not approve of any maxims 
thatpreffed againll the majeily of princes, received ihcir 
iiKmiorial with furprifr and indignation. She perceived 
not, ihe told them, auy reafon that could vindicate the 
feverily which had been ihown to the queen i>f S ots 
hy her enemies 1 and advifed them to coniidci, that 
in the prefent negotiation it w'as ihcir proper bufu 
nefs to confult the fccurity of the king aud of their 
fackion.. 7 

Upon the part of Elizabeth, the comminioners tvere^hz.^ 
the lord keeper Bacon, the carls of Suffex and Leiccf- 
ter, the lord Clynton, llie lord chamberlain. Sit Wil- 
liam Cecil, who about this time was created Lord Bur-wicli 
Icigh, Sir Francis Kuollys, Sir James Croft, Sir Walter of th< 
Mildmay, and Sir Thomas Smith. The deputies 
Mary wete invited to meet with the Engiiih commif- 
fioners in the houfe of the lord keeper; and after he 
had itated ilie general purpofes of the treaty, he inti¬ 
mated to them* that there were two points which re¬ 
quired a particular difeuflien. A proper fccurity, he 
faid, ought to be given by the qu^en of Scots for her due 
pcrfurmauce of the ilipulations of the agreement with 
Elizabeth i aod it was expedient to concert the mode 
of the pardon end indemnity which ihe was to extend 
to the fubje^s of Scotland, who bad offended her. As 
ftii affueance of the accommodation with his miftrefs, he 
demanded, that the duke of Chatclheratdt, the earls of 
Huntley and Argyll, the lords fiutne and Herries, with . 
another peefou of high rank| ihould be furrendered to 
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Imf, ml rnnun is EogUnd for Uirae ycm; flat the 
V"**' cflftle* of Dumbarton and Hwn< ihould be in her pof- 
frf&oa doling the fame period} aad aa to 4bc-article 
concerning the deliaerj of the |Hinoe intober epdody* 
he obferved, that it would be re^utred from the reecnt, 
the queen of Soounotbariog the power of itt perform¬ 
ance. The dcpotica of Ma^^ furprifed with thie lan¬ 
guage, entreat^ the Eaglilh delegatet to reflect, that 
their queen, if deprived m the moft faithful of her no- 
blet, 1^ of her ftroogeft forte* could bave little dciire or 
ambition to return to her own kingdom { for /he would 
thus be unable toproted herfelf againft the turbulence 
of her fubjeds* and be a Covereign without friendt, and 
without ftreogth. Thef were inclined, they (aid, to 
put their commiffion and powers to the fulldl ftretch, 
in order to gratify Elizabeth ; and they would agree, 
that two earU and two barons (hould be furrendered 
for two years, as hoftaget of the hdelity of their fove- 
reign s under the reilridion, that they might be ex¬ 
changed every fix mooths for perfons of an equal con¬ 
dition, if they (hould be defiroui of returning to their 
own country. As to the giving up of any forts orcaftles, 
they would not a^ec to it, becaufe among the other 
inconvenicncies of this meafure, fimilar claims would be 
competent to the king of France, by the fpirit of the 
treaty of Edinburgh, which ftipulatcd, that no French 
or EngJi/h troops ihouid be admitted into Scotland. 
The lord keeper Bacon, refuming his dtfcourfe, told 
them, that the whole realm of Scotland, in prince, no¬ 
bles^ and cadles, were an inadequate pledge to thequecn 
of England ; and that, if bis advice would be followed, 
the queen of Scots fiiould mot obtain her liberty upon 
any Lind of fecurity which could be granted by the 
Scottiih nation. In aU public treaties, faid the dele¬ 
gates of Mary, no further alTurance can be required 
from a foverclgn than what confifts with his fafety; 
and when exaSiunsare prefled from a contraAing par¬ 
ty in a league which are ruinous and ioipolfible, it is 
underftood that a foundation is fought to break off the 
negotiation. The Englifli commiifioners, now interfer¬ 
ing in a body, declared upon their honour, that it 
was the meaning of Elizabeth to agree to the rellora- 
tion of the queen of Scots to her crown and realm up¬ 
on receiving fufficient aflurances for the articles of the 
accommodation ; that the fecurity offered for her ac¬ 
ceptance, ihould be fubmitted to her deliberation ; and 
that they would immediately proceed to confer with the 
deputies for the king of Scots, 
rah The Englifli commiffioncrs were not unacquainted 
with the (entiments of the earl of Morton and his col- 
leagues; and it was from this quarter that they expe^- 
eiJ a refolute and definitive interruption to the treaty. 
Nor did the(^ delegates difappoint the expedations con¬ 
ceived of thein* After affe^ing to take a compreben- 
(ive view .of the articles under debate, they declared, 
that their commiffion gave them authority tot rrat about 
the amity of the two Binjgdoms, and the maintenance 
of the true religion | but that it conferred upon them 
no power to receive their queen into Scotlaad, or to 
furrender to Elizabeth the periba of their king. They 
therefore begged not to be urged to accede to a league 
which, in fome future period, might ezpofe them to a 
.3 charge of high treafon. 

,ech This fiogular declaration was oonfldered to be folid 
and weighty by the Eiiglifh commiffionen aod^ in a 
raty. j 


•new coofcreiice, it was cowmttnicatad by tbam to the ficoi; 
dfputica of hfary. The bifiK^ of Rtifs aad Us aflb- 
oiatM were difgofted with thia fioraul saiperriociice. 

They did aot Iwfitata to pronoance the plea of aa ia- 
fufficieot commiSoa from the king to bis delegates to 
be «fl uawoethy and taoft Ifivaloiia fifoterfogc* The 
aatbors, they bid, of the depofitioo of their iovercigu 
did not need any authority but their own to fet her at 
liberty; the prince WM aot yet 6ve yean of age, and 
could give them no ioftruAtons: and the regent was 
wholly dependent upon the will and pleafupe of the 
queen of England, It was reprefented m return by the 
Englifli delegates, that the cotnmi^n of King James 
to his deputies, having been perufed by ElUabeth, was 
accounted by her to be infufiicieot | and that it whs 
her opinion, that the earl of Morton (hould return to 
Scotland to hold a parliament for obtaining new powers. 

The bifhop of Rots exolaimed, that tbe queen of Scots 
had been amqCed with deceitful promifet, that the pru¬ 
dence of Elizabeth had been corrupted by partial couii- 
fels, and that the allegations and pretences held out for 
interrupting the tiegotiation were affeded and unreal. 

The inllruSioni, he faid, from his fovereign to her com- 
miflioners, were to negotiate and to coodude, and not 
to trifle ; and they would not by any means confent to 
protrad, by artificial delays, a treaty which the queen 
of England, if her intentions were (incere and right, 
could immediately terminate upon reafonable and ho¬ 
nourable terms. His fpeech and bis demeanour he ac¬ 
knowledged to be free and open ; and he befought 
them to ezeufe him, fince, having been made an inftru- 
ment to abufe kit miflrefs with falfe hopes, he could 
not but refent the indignity, and exprefs what he knew 
and what he felt. The Englifli deputies, addrefiing 
him and his colleagues, obfenred, that as the friends 
of Mary, and thole of the king her fon, could not 
come to an agreement, and as their queen was re- 
fufed the afftirance fhe expefled, they held their com- 
milfion to be at an end, and were no longer at liberty 
to negotiate. 

The infiiicerity of Elizabeth, and tbe failure of the The i| 
league or agreement, filled Mary with refentment andtrd coi 
complaints. Her animofities, and thofe of Elizabeth, ^ 
were iiicreafed and fortified. She was in bade to com- 
municate to her allies the unworthy treatment (he h|d 
received; and (he fent her commands to her adherents in 
Scotland to rife up in arms, to repofe no trufl in truces 
which were prejudicial and treacherous, and to employ 
all their refources and ftren^h in the humiliation of 
the regent and his faction. Elizabeth, who by this time 
apprehended no enterprife or danger from Charles IX. 
or tbe duke of Alva, refolved, on the other band, to 
gave a flrong and cffr^lual fuppurt to the king’s friendfi 
and to difunitc by ftrstagem, andopprefs by power, the 
pirtizaus uf the Seottiib princefs. The zeal of the bi- 
(bop of Rofs baviag railed ber onger, flic Qommand^d 
him to depart from London j and Mary, in contempt 
of her mandate, ordered him to remain there uqdertbe 
privilege of her ambaflador, The high and unbroken 
fpirit of the ScottilH queen^ in the midft of her misfor¬ 
tunes, never once awakened the generous admiration qf 
£l<zab«th. While it umformly inflamed her rage, it 
feems alfo to have eqoited her terror. With a pufilla- 
nimous meaneeCi, fne fent a defpatch to the earj of 
Sbreuribury, inilru^g him to keep bis charge in the 
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fty trend) taatuMrv'tint In-would’perufe 
►••“^^wiotber «|>HU«si'wkh 4n»ch gmtor wfeif t »>.*;»< - 
Tint tin epifth; tot^ir Runana waowrittetF8C>Co. 
tsfilh- by St Paul* it a&eicained) by the tbftinoDy of 
•the aoeicnt Cimftuuw. it nrn cowpored la the yetr 
r;8 :f8i in the R^th yeie after VanlVconverfioii, and ii the 
Lte. <i'ctenth epiiile which he wrote. Fram the A<As of the 
Apuftleswe Icam'that it moft have been written with¬ 
in the fpace of three mootha $ for that was the whole 
period of Paul's refideacein Greew, (A£teaa. i^z, 3^) 
TherfeUowit)^ analyhs of thisepinle wv have taken 
from a valuable little treattfe* entitled, A Key to the 
New TciVament, which was written by Dr Percy hi- 
flu>p of Dromorc. It exhibits the intention of the 
apoftle, and the arguments which he ufes to fneve bis 
different propofitions, in the itraft concife, diftindl, and 
eonned^cd -manner, and aSbrds the bed view of dtU 
179 epiitle that we have ever f»n. 

cralde- « Xhc ChrWlian church at Rome appears not to 
have been planted by. an -apollle \ wherefore St Paul, 
left it (houid be corrupted by the Jews, -who then 
fwarmed in Rome, and of whtMn many were converted 
to Chriitianity, (enda them an abftra^ of the principal 
truths of die gofpel» and endeavours to- guard them 
againft thofe erroneous notions whteb the Jews had Af 
julUfication, and^uf the tlcdtion of their own nation. 

** Now the Jews afligned three grounds for juftificS- 
lion. Firft, ‘The extraordinary piety and merits, of 
their ancedors, and the covenant made by G«>d with 
thefe holy men.' They thought God could not hate 
the children of fnch -meritorious paaents 1 and as he had 
made a*eovenant with the patriardis-to blefs their po- 
llcrity, he was obliged thereby to pardon their fms. 
Secondly, * A perfect knowledge and diligent Uudy of 
the law of Moles.' They made this a plea for the rc- 
milBon of all their fms and vices. Thirdly , ‘ llic w’orks 
• of the Levitical law,' which were to expiate tin, efpe- 
cially circumcifion and facridees. Hence they inferi^d 
that the Gentiles muft. receive the whole law of Mofes, 
in order to be jnditicd and faved* 

” The doRrine of the Jews concerning eicRion was, 
* TUutasGod bad promifed to Abraham toblcfahisfeed, 
to ?,ive him not only fplritual bleflings, but alfo the hind 
of Canaan, to fuffer him to dwell there in profperity, and 
to cotifider him as hi* church upon earth r* That there¬ 
fore this blefling extended to their whole nation, and 
that God was bound to fulfil thefe promifes to them, 
whether they were righteous or wicked, faithful or un¬ 
believing* They even believed that a prophet ought 
•not to pjonounce againft their natido the prophecies 
iwith which be was iafpired; but was rather to beg of 
God to expunge his name out of the l>ook of the living* 
“ Tlwfe previous remarks wiH ferve as a key to un¬ 
lock this difficult epilUe, of which we Ihall now give a 
Ihoit aualyds* See MiclaeIis*J Leffureton the iVf« 2^- 
iSo menf^ 

i 4iM!yris. ** I. Tlie Epiftk begins with the ufusd falutafion with 
which the Greeks began their Icttcri, (chap. i. 1—-7*) 

** n. St Paul proSlfes his joy at the flouriilimg ^te 
of^he church at Rome, and his defire to come and 
preach the (mnrS—i^) t then he infcatoly 

^trod.Oifien,tlw<<^itdI.|ipiRt he ipaeuded*to prove, vijj. 

**;JI4,;The,Uy«A oftb«5goip«l (rer. ^6, H-.)/Iba^ 

-^hW^kArighteouRicfs^iiai^wii^fa^fucei whu-ll ie-de- 

’ -r , • ' ■ fr; 

« 


Tiredr £c 4 c 1 y ffonr fakh,< audfttr Joii% aitd <}eidSka da^ptat- 
equtdchlifn* *• ». 

, «4 o#der to prove this,i» nmws*(<clnpkl* 48 .«^ 

■«i*''TO;) tbit both Jews-and OvntileS are ‘ ohder lin/ 

-b e. tked Ood vrUi impute their fins to Jews as orell-aa 
-taOentUes* " 

' ** His ai^uments maybe reduced to thefe fyUc^ifinM 
(chap-ii. 1.17-^24. ) T. * The wrath of God is revcai- 
ed thofie who hold tlie truth in tmrigbteour- 

-mefs; i. e. who ackaovledge the truth, and yet fm 
agair^ it* 2. The Gentiles -acknowledged truth*4 
but, partly hy their idolatry, and partly by their other 
dctellable vices, they finned againfi the truth they ac¬ 
knowledged. 3. Therefore the wrath of God is re¬ 
vealed againft the Gentiles, and punilheth them. ^ Thu 
Jews have acknowledged more truths than the Gen¬ 
tiles, and yet diey-fin* 5. Confeqnently the JewiOt fin- 
rrers are yet more expofed tu the wrath of God (ch. ii. 

X^>I2.) Having thus proved his point, be aiifwcis 
Certain obJeRions to it. 0 /j. i . ‘ The Jcw» were well 
grounded in their knowledge, and ftudied the lav/.' 

He anfwers, * If the knowledge of the law, wiiliout ob- 
ferving it, could jullify them, then God could not have 
condemned the Gentiles, who knew the law- by n&tarr, 

(rhap. ii. 13—.16.) Olj. 2. * The Jt-ws were circum- 
riftfA* That is, ye are admitted by an outwer-d 

fign into the covenant with God. This figii will uot 
avail you when ye violate that covenant (chnp. ii. ly. 
to the end). Ohj. 3. • According to this doRnne of St 
Paul, the Jews have no advantage before others.* j 4 n/. 

Yes, they Uil! have advantages j for unte them arecoilf 
milted the oracles of God. But their privileges do 
not extend to this, that God fliould overlook their fins, 
which, on the contrary, Scripture condemas etrn -m 
the Jew’8 (chap.iii. i—19.) 0 /^.4.»They had the Le¬ 
vitical law and facritices.* jitt/. From hence is no rc- 
tniffion, but only the knowledge of fin, (chap. Hi. ao.) 

** V. From all this St Paul concludes, that Jews end 
CentiU-s may be jufiified by the fame means, namely, 
without the Levitical law, through faith in Chriil; 

And in ei>pofitioii to the imaginary advantages of the 
Jews, he-liatcs the declaration of Zvchariah,ihat God is 
the C^d of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews, (ch. Hi. 

21. to the end.) 

“ VI. As the whole blefling was promifed to the 
faithful defeendants of Abraham, whom bo'tb Scripture 
and the Jews call hts children, he proves his fornwr af- 
fertion from the examjde of Abraham ; who was an 
idolater before his call, but was declared juft by God, 
on iiccount of his faith, long before his circumcifion. 

Hence he takes occafion to explain the nature and •• 

fruits-of faith, (chap. iv. i. v. 11.) 

** VII. He goes on to prove from God's juflicr, 
that the Jews had no advantages over the Gentihs 
with refpeR toJnftification. Both Jews and Gentile* 

4 rad for^ited tire and Immortality, by the means of one 
common father of their race, whom they themfehes had 
not chofen. Now-as Goll was willing to vcilore rim- 
mortalHy by a new fpiritual head of a covenant, 'via. 

Chriil, it was juft that both Jews and Ofintsle/(bonfit 
(hare in this hew reprefenuttve of the wholeT»ca^cb,y. 

12. to .tlw end).—Chap. v. ver. 1^(ttoqbt# to th» 
fMgative queftkm, la it, not fdting.tl^ free gilt 
fiwtid^xtend ns far as vhe ol?enc«r 4 ': > 

X VIII. Hi, 
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** VITI. He (hows that the dod^rine ofJu(li(ication, 
an dated by him} lays us under the llrongcU obllgatioas 
of lioUncffl* (ch. vi. i, to the end.) 

** IX. He (hows that the law of Mofes no longer 
concerns us at all i for our judiricHtiuti arifts from our 
appearing in God’s fightfias if usually deiid with Clirill 
on account of our lint ; hiU the law ol Mofes was not 
given to the dead. On this occulion he proves at Urge, 
that the eternal power of God over us is not all'cdted 
by this; and that whilll wc arc under the law of Mofes 
we perpetually become fubjeft to death, even by fins 
of inadveitency, (ch. vii. i. to the end.) 

»< X. Hence he concludes, tliat all thofe, and thofe 
only, who arc united with Chriil, and for the fake of 
hib union do not live according to the fledi, arc free 
fr«>ni all condemnation of the law, and have an uadoubt> 
ed ihurc in elenml life, (ch. viii. i —17.) 

XI. Having defenbed their blcITcdncfs, he is aware 
that the Jews, who expefted a temporal happinafs, 
(Iiould ubjcdl to him,' that Chridians notwithdandiug 
endure much filtering in this world. He anfwers this 
objedion at Urge, (ch. viii. 18. to the end..) 

** XII. He litows that God is not the lefs true and 
faithful, bccaufe he doth not judify, but rather reje^ls 
and punidics, thofe Jews who would not believe the 
MciTuh, (ch. ix. X. xi.) In difeuding this point, we 
may obferve the cautious manner in which, on account 
of the Jewilh prejudices, be introduces it (ch.ix. 1*^5.), 
as well as in the difeufilon itfelf. 

** He (liows that the pronufes of God were never 
made to all the poderity of Abraham, and that God al* 
ways rcfcrvcd to hi/nfclf the power of choofnig thofe 
ions of Abraham whom, for Abraham’s fuke, he intend¬ 
ed to blcfs, and of puni(hing the wicked fons of Abra¬ 
ham ; and that with refpe^ to temporal happinefs or 
mifery, he was not even determined in his choice by 
their works. Thus he rejefted Ilhmael, Efau, the If- 
raelites in the defort in the time of Mufe6,and the great¬ 
er part of that people in the time of Ifaiah, making 
them a facrificc to hisjudice, (ch. ix. 6—29.) 

** He then proceeds to (how that God had rcafun to 
rc|i‘A mod of the Jews then living, bccaufe they would 
not believe iu the Mcdiali, though the gofpcl had been 
preached to them plainly enough, (chap.ix. 30. x. to the 
end.) However, tiiat God bad not reje^ed all his 
people, but was dill fulfilling his promiie upon many 
tboufand natural defeendants of Abraham, w’ho believed 
in the Mcfliah, and would in a future period fulfil them 
upon more; for that all Ifracl would be converted, (ch. 
xk 32.) And he concludes with admiring the 
wife counfelsof God, (vcr. 33. to the end..) 

** XIII. From the doctrine hitherto laid down, and 
particularly from this, that God has in mercy accepted 
the Gentiles; he argues, that the Romans (liould con- 
fecrate and oiTcr thcmfelves up wholly to God. This 
leads him to mentionjn particular fome Chriilian duties, 
(ch. xiL), via. 

** XIV. He exhorts them to be fuhjcA to magi- 
flrates (ch. xiii. 1-'—7<) ; the Jews at tliat time being 
given to fedition. 

** XV. Tq love one another heartily (ver. 2—10.} 
And, ? 

V ** XVI. To abdaln from thofe vices which were 
eonfidcred as things IndlifcreDt among the Gentiles, 
(vcr. XI. to^th; end.) 


XVIL He exhorts the Jews tnd Geniilcs in the Sc 
ChtilUan church to brotherly unity, (ch. xiv. 2. xv. 

** XViri. He concludes his Epidle with an cxcufe 
for having ventured to admonilh the Romans, whom he 
had not.<convcrted ; with an account of his journey to 
Jerufaletn ; and with fume falutations to thofe perfnns 
.whom he meant to recommend to the church at Rome.’* 
t)ce Michaet'u*t heBnret on the New 7 ejlnmrnt, 

Corinth was a wcilthy and luxurious city, built upon p;, 
the idhmus which joins the Murea to the northern to t 
parts of Greece, in this city Paul had fpent twoviii 
years founding a Chridian chureJr, which contilted of 
a mixture of Jew’s and Gentiles, but the greater part 
Gentiles. - .' 

About three years after the apodle had left Corinth, Its 
. he wrote this KpilUe ftum Ephefus in the year 56 or 
57, and in the beginning of Nero's reign. That it 
iwas written from Ephefus, appears from the falutntiuit 
with w’hich the Epidle clofcs, (chap, xvi, 19.) Thu 
churches of Ada falute you. Aquila and Prifuilla fa- 
lute you much in the Lotd.** From thefe words it ii 
evident, in the firil place, that the Epidle was written 
in Ada. adly, It appears frqm AAs xviii. iS, 19. 
that Aquila and Prlfcilla accompanied Paul from Co¬ 
rinth to Ephefus, where they feem to have continued 
-till Paul’s departure. 

St Paul had certainly kept up a condant intercourfc 
with the churches which.he had founded ; for be was 
evidently acquainted with all their revolutions. They 
feem to have applied to him for advice in thofe diffi¬ 
cult cafes which their own undcrllanding could not 
. folve ; and he was ready on all occadoos to correct their 
miliakes. 

This Epidle condds of two parts. i. A reproofOf 
for thofe vices to which they were mod propciife; ^'S 
2. All anfwer to fome queries which they had prono* 
fed to him. 

The Corinthtnns, like the other Greeks, had been 
accudomed to fee their philofopliers divide thcmfclvts 
into diderent feds ; and as they brought along with 
them into the Clirillian church their f^ormer opinions 
and cuftoms, they wifticd, as before, to arrange th’em- 
felves under did'erent leaders. In this Epidle Paul 
condemns tbefe divifions as inconfident with tbc fpiritT) 
of Chridianity, which inculcates benevolence and una- 
, niniity,and as oppofiteto the condud ofChridian teach-^{jl 
ers, who did not, like tbc philofophers, afpire after the 
praife of eloquence-and wifdom. They laid no claim 
to thefe nor to any honour that cometb from men. 
The apoftle declares, that tbc Chriltian truths were re¬ 
vealed from heaven ; that they were taught with great 
plaiunels and firoplicity, and proved by the evidence of 
miracles, (chap. i.. 1.) 'He difluades them from their di¬ 
vifions and animoiltics, by Eeminding them of the great 
trial which every man’s work mud undergo; of the guilt 
they incurred by polluting the temple or church of 
God; of the vanity of human wifdom ; aud of glorying 
in men. He admoui(hes them to edeem the teachers 
of tfic gofpcl only as the fervants of Chrift; and 19 re¬ 
member that every fuperior advantage which they enfoy- 
ed was to be afuribed to the goodnefs of God, (chap, 
iii. 4.) 

z. In the fifth chapter the apodic. confiders the cafe 
of a notorious odendcr, whu had married his ftepmo- 
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rtvr». ther; and tcl}i thctn, that he ought to be excommuni- 
catcd. He alfo exhorts the Chriftians not to aflbciate 
with any perfon who led ftich an openly profane life. 

3. He cenfurcs the Corinthians for their litigious dif- 

pniitioti, which caufed them to profecute their ChriiUan 
brctiiren before the Heathen courts. He exprefles much 
warmth and furprifetbat they did not refer thetr differ' 
euces to their brethren ; and concludes his exhortations 
on this fiibjefl by affuring them tha^^hty ought ra¬ 
ther to allow themfclvea to he defrauded than to feek 
redrefs fiom Heathens (chap* v. 1—^•) v 

4. He inveighs againft thofe vices to which the Co¬ 
rinthians had been addidied before their couverfioiit and 
cfpccially againil fornication^ the criminality of which 
they did not fully perceive, as this vice was generally 
overlooked in the fydem of the philofophers, (chap, 
vi. 10. to the end.) 

.m. Haring thus pointed out the public imgularities 
' ccr- with which they were chargeable, he next replies to cer- 
\vhich queftions which the Corinthians had propofed to 
had him by letter. He, i. Determines fome queftions re- 
^I'cd to ^be marriage Hate ; as, ift. Whether it was 

good to marry nndet the exiiling circttmilances of the 
church? And, 2d, Whether they ihould withdraw from 
their partners if they continued unbelievers ? (ch. vii.) 

2. He inflruHs them how to a£t wiih rcfpcA to idol 
offerings. It could not be unlawful in itfelf to cat the 
food which had been oSered to idols ; for the confeci’a- 
tion of flcih or wine to an idol did not make it the pro¬ 
perty of the idol, an idol being nothing, and therefore 
incapable of property. But fome Corinthians thought 
it lawful to go to a feail in the idol temples, which at 
the fame time were places of refort for Icwdnefs, and 
to eat the facrifices whilH praifes were fung to the idoL 
This was publicly joining in the idolatry. He even 
advifei to abflain from fuch participation as was lawful, 
rather than give offence to a weak brother ; which he 
enforces by his own example, who had abftained from 
many lawful things, rather than prove a fcandal to the 
gofpel, (chap. vii. ix. x.) 

3. He aiifwers a third query coneeming the manner 
in which women (hould deliver any thing in public, 
when called to it by a divine impulfe. And here he 
cenfurcs the unufual drefs of both fexes in prophtfyiiig, 
which expofed them to the coutempt of the Greeks, 
among whom the men ufually went uncovered and the 
w;omcn veiled. 

. Being thus led to the conflderation of the abufes 
that prevailed in their public worfhip, he goes on to 
cenfure the irtegularities which were committed at their 
love fcaiU, or, as we term them, the Lord*/ Stipper. It 
was a common prac\ice with the Greeks at their fa¬ 
cial fuppers for every man to bring his own provifions 
along with him, not, however, to fharc them with the 
company, but to feafl upon tliem in a folitary manner. 
Thus the rich ate and drank to excefs, while the poor 
w:cre, totally.negleAcd. ..The Corinthians introduced 
the fame pradlice in the celebiation of the Lord’s Sup- • 
•j>er,;thu 3 confounding it with their ordinary m.'als, and 
without ever, examining into the end of ihe-inftitution. 
It .was this grofs nbufe that Paul reproves in the 1 ith 
^hapter. He.glfu cenfurcs their condudl in the excr- 
clfe of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Gholl} he 
fhows them iltey all proceeded freun the fame ipini, and 


were intended for the in(lru£lion of Chriftian rocieties; Scripture, 
that all Chriftians ought to be united in mutual love $v—' 
and that tendernefs ought to be Hiown to the mod in- 
coniiderable member, as every one is fubfervient to the 
good of the whole (chap, xii.) In the 13th chapter 
he gives a beautiful defeription of benevolence, which 
has been, much and juflly admired. He reprefents it 
as fuperior to the fupematural gifts of the Ipirit, to the 
mud exalted genius, to univerfal knowledge, and even 
to faith. In the 14th chapter he cautions the Corin¬ 
thians againli odentation in the exercife of the gift of 
languages, and gives them proper advices. 

4. He alTerts the refurrc^lion of the dead, in oppo- 
fition to fome of the Corinthians who denied it, funnd- 
ing it upon the refurrc£iion of jefus Chrid, which he 
confiders as one of the mud cflential doctrines of Chri- 
dinnity. He then anfwersfomeobjcdions to the refur* 
rtdiion, drawn from our not being capable of undcr- 
danding how it will be accompliflied, (chap, xv.) He 
then concludes with feme directions to the Corinthian . 
church concerning the manner of collecting alms ; pro* 
mifes them a vifit, and falutes fome of the members. j86 
The fccond Epidle to the Corinthiaus was written The fccou i 
from Macedonia in the year 57, about a year after V' 

former. See 2 Cor. ix. 1—5. viii. and xiii. I. thLr^s**”*** 

St Paul’s fird Epidle had wrought different effeds 
among the Corinthians : many of them examined their Stai e nf the 
conduct! they excommunicated the inceduous man ;Corinthi-m 
requeded St Paul’s return with tears; and vindicated 
him and his utHce againd thefalfe teacher and his adhe¬ 
rents. Others of them Hill adhered to that adverfary 
of St Paul, exprtfsly denied his apodolic office, and 
even furnidied tbemfelvcs w’ith pretended arguments 
from that Epidle. He had formerly promifed to take 
a journey from Ephefnsto Corinth, thence tovilit the 
Macedonians, and return from them to Corinth ( 2 Cor. 
i. ly, 16.) But the unhappy date of the Coriniliiau 
church made him alter his intention (verfe 23.), dnee 
he found he mud have treated them with Icverity. 

Hence his adverfarics partly argued, i. That St Paul 
was irrcTulute and undeady, and therefore could not be 
a prophet: 2. The improbability of !iisever coming to 
Corinth again, fince he w.ts afraid of them. Such was 
the date of the Corinthian cliurch when St Paul, after 
his departure from Epheffts, having vifiitd Macedonia, 

(A£U XX. I.) received an account of the above parti¬ 
culars fromTitus (2 Cor. vii. 5,6.), and therefore wrote 
them his fccond Epidle about the end of the fame 
year, or the beginning of 58. ijg 

But to give a more didind view of the contents ofvi.wofthc! 
this Epidle : cr-ntent^s • 1 

I. The apodle, after a general falatation, txpreffes liie thii J jilile. 
grateful fenfeoi the divine goodnefo; pj ofcffiog his con¬ 
fidence in Cod, fupported by a fenfc of his uwn inte¬ 
grity; makes an apology for not having vifited ihc 
Corinthians as he had intended, and vindicates himftlf 
fiwm ihc charge of fiekitnefs, (cliajj. i.) 

' 2. He forgives the inceftuons man, whofe cotidiift 
had made fo deep an impreffion on the apuilie’s miud, 
that one reafon why he had defcired hia joumeyto Co* i 
rmth wis,. that he might not meet them in grief, nor 
till he had received advice of tlie cffetl of liia apodolical * 

admonitions. He mentions his anxiety to meet Titus . 
at Troas, in order to hoar of their-weLarc ; cxpreff;’s ' 
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^Scij^ re. tbimkfulnefft to Oi)d fur the roca;& atLending hia 
" F —' 9Haiiliy» aod: f^alas of the Cori&thUnt aa his* crudcfl- 
tiflJs u nttcabytlK Anger of God^ (chap. U. ui. 1—6.) 

5.- He treats of oCiee commit^ud to him .06 
preaching, the redemptioo; and highly prcA:r«' it to 
preaching the law : to which probably hia- adverfariea 
had made great pretences* They had ridiculed biafuf* 
^srin^ $ which he Au>ws tu be no difgracc to the go^ 
fpel er its minifters; and here he gives a Ihort ahiha^ 
of the ^flrioc he preachesf (chap. iii. C. v* to the 
end.) 

Hjr expatiates with great coploufucfs on the temper 
with whicbi in titemidU of afflictions and perfecutious* 
be and his brethren executed their important embaflyt 
and with great aHe^ion and tenderneia.he exhorts them, 
tu avoid the pollution of idolatr/i (chap, vi.) He cn>' 
dcavours to win their confidence} by telling them how 
iQUch he rcjuiccd in tbdr anauiidcncut and w'elfan;, and 
how forty he had been for the diilrcls which hia necef> 
ihry reproofs bad occafiouedt (chap, vli.) He then ex» 
hurts them to make liberal coutributiona for the Chri- 
ilians in Judxa. He recommends to them the ex« 
amplo of the Macedonians, and reminds them of die be*, 
iievulcnce of the Lord jefus. He exprelTes his juy for 
the readiuefs of Titus to aflid in making the colledtiun i 
and makes alfo honourable mention of other ChriAian 
hi'etiircn, whom he had joined , with Titus in the fume 
comroiihon, (chap, vih.) He then, with admirablead- 
ilrcfs, urges a liberal contribution, and recommends 
them to the divine blcfliiig, (chap, ix.) 

4. Next he obviates fume refledliuns which had been 
thrown upon him for the mildiicfsuf his coudu£t} us if 
it had pToceeded from fear. He alTcrts his apodolical 
power and authority, cautioning his opponents aguiud 
urging him to give too fenfible demunliralions of it, 
(chap. X.) He vindicates himfelf againft the iniiuua* 
t ions of fume of the Corinthians, particularly for having 
ilcclined pecuniary fupport from the chuiuh ; an ai^on 
which had been ungeneruuOy turned tu his difadvan- 
tage. To (how his fuperiority over tbofc deligning 
men who had oppofed his preaching, he enumerates his 
i'tilfcrings ; gives a detail of fume extraordinary revela- 
iionswniclihehad received; and vindicates himiclf from 
the charge of boading, by declaring that be had been 
iurced to it by the delire of fuppuriing his apodolical 
character, (chap. xi. xii.) He ulufes the Epiltle, by 
aduring them with great tenderuefa how much it would 
grieve him to demouftrate his divine commifflon by fc- 
r8^ verer methods. 

Kpifth to Galatians were defeended from thofe Gauls who 

u^Gak- formerly ineaded Greece, and afterwards fettled in 
Jjower Aha. St Paul had preached, the gofpcl among 
thorn in the year 51, foon after the council held at Jeru^ 
fulem, ( Afts xvi, 6») Alia fwarmed at that time with 
acalots fur the law of Mofes, who wanted to impofr it 
upoirtHe Gentiles, (Ai^s xv. i.) Soon after St Paul 
had left the Galaticns, tiiefc fufe teachers had got 
among them, and wanted them to be circumcifed, &c. 
This uccalioned the following Epiftle, which. Mtchaelis 
thinks was written in the fame year, before St Paul left 
'«fo ThclTalunlca. l>r I..ardaer dttes it abouttbeend of tl»e 
year 5a, or in the vei^ beginning of 55, before St Panl, 
out to go to Jerufalem by way of Epltefus. 

ftdrjrdt of. tUU.E^ikle is much Uie.faine. with. 


that! of the tathe Romans 1 ooly- thiatpiclltoQ. Set 

ia iborc fuliyicojjl'iiis.’rcj.luj'*, *■ Whether csrcuinuiliuu^ 
and an obfervaiicr of the Lcviticalhov, be ncccil«!.y ta ^ ^ 
the falvation of a Cbiiltiau cuuvert It 
thufe Judaizing Chriiiinub, whufc iiuhrc^t vu.‘w.>,Si Paul 
expofes (A^ XV. 1. Gal. x. 3. 9.),. :it fiilbonly rc-i 
prrienied ctrcumciltuo as Aeccifory tu f^lvatiuii; b«u af« 
terwurdsthey iiifiRed upap the Citrtdiaas reccivir>g.tlie 
Jewtih fedivala, (Gal. ivilo.) 

As.St Paul Itad founfed.the cUucehes of Galatia, 
and indrufled them in.the Chrifthui religion, he doea 
not fet bisfore thimidts piiocipal doctrines as. lie had 
dime ia tlie Epidle toUac Rjoroaiis; hut reffn’ing theiu 
to. what he had already.taught, (chap. i. 8, p.), hcpro«<. 
cceds at once to the fubjeA of the Epillle. 

As it appcfis from fevchil palTages of this Epiille, 
particularly chap. i. 7, 8, 10. and chap* v. 11. that 
the Judaizing Chriftians. had endeavoured to perfuade 
the Galatians that I^aul himfelf had changed his opi¬ 
nion, and now prtached up the Levicioal law-; he denies 
that charge, and afihms that the doCtrineb-which he had 
taught were true, fw he had received them from God 
by immediate revelation. He relates - his miraculous. 
converCoo ; onenshisapollulicHlauthority, which had* 
been acknowledged by the difciplcs of jefus; and, as a 
pioof that he h.inever inculcated a compliance with 
the MufaK.law, he declares tlmt he.had oppofed; Peter 
at Antioch foe yielding tu the pivjudiccs of tlte 
Jews. 

Having now vindiesued bis oharai^or from the fufpi-Arj 
cion of imklenefs, and lhuu*a that hi% cominii&on washy 
divine, he argues that the Galatians ought not to fub*^h^ 
mit to the law of Mufes; 1. Becaufe they had received|^" 
the Holy Gholi and the gifts of miracles, not by the 
law, but by.tbe gufpel, (chap. iii. 2. Becaufenut 

the pnoraifes wluch God made to Abraham were nut tor; 
reilruLbcd to his circumcifed defeendants, but extended 
to all who arc his children-by faitli, (chap. iii. 6—18.) 

In anfwor to the objedion. To %uhut then firvith the 
Imv ? he replies. That it was given becaufe of trauf* 
grtihon ; that is tu proferve theft from idolatry till the 
McduhhimfeH’ihuuld-come. 3.B(>caurc allmen, whether•£«< 
Jews or Gentiles, arc made tbocluIdKiiof God by faith, 
or by recuivii^g the Chriftian religion, and therefore do 
nut Hand in need of circurocifion, (ch-iit. 26-^39.}- 
Pruin the 1 ft verfe of chapter iv. to the 11 thy be ar* 
gues that the law was temporary, being only fttted for' 
a.ftate of infancy ; but that the world, having attained 
a ftate of manhood under the MclBah, the law was 
of no further ufe. In the remaining part of chap. iv. 
he reminds them of their former aifediou. to him, and 
afthres them that he was ftill tlicir fincere friend. He 
exhorts them to ftaud faft in the liberty with which 
Chrift had made them free ; for the funs of Agar, that ■ 
is, thofo under the law given at Mount Sinai, are in 
bondage, and tu be caft out; the inheritance'bcing de* 
ftgned for tliofc only who are the free-lM>rn funs of God 
under the fptritual covenant of the gofpil. ^ 

Tiie apuftle next confutes the faifo report which had Ho 
'been fpread ^oad among the Galatians, that‘^4iul vir. 
hinifvlf. preached up circoffinfion. He had alrcady*ia. 1 ^*' 
dircftly refuted-this calumny by the particular account 
which he gives of his life; but be now dirtily and open..j^lP 
ly. coutra4i^ it ia the. following loanncif s ^ 
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I. By nffitrihg Uiem, that all who thought circwn- giving* and prayers, or glowing defcn^tferft 
cUion neecfliry to faWation could receive no benefit blelfing# of the Chriftian rdigiod, ‘ Thla drcuihllancc ^ ' 

render* them'I Uttle obfeure i but by the of 

thc'two foHonriog eptfiks^ which were vivittW on tjjc 
fame oecefioh, end with the fame deQgiii the meaning 
of'^e ifpoftic'roay be cafily dHcovered. The lad th^ec 


from the ChriiUaiv religion, (chap. t. 2 -~ 4 >} 

3i By dcchiring, that he eapedled juftifieation only' 
by faith, (v«r. 5, 6.) 

3. By tdlifyiug, that tliey had once received the 


Huih, aud had ntver been tought fuch falfe doctrine* chftpteW contain praftical exhortation*. He firft incul- 
hy him, (Ver* 7, b*.) cate* onity, love, and concord, from the confideration 

4. By in&nuatiiig that they (houM paf* fomc cenfure that all Ghriftians are membera of ifie fame body, of 

on thole who mhlrd them (vcr. 9, lo.*), by declaring which Chrift* ir the head. He then advife* tlxem w. 

til at he wa§ perfecoted fur oppofing the circumetfion- forfake the vice* to which they had been addided while 

of the ChrilUan*, (roe. t i.) they remained heathens. He recommends jgfbce and 

charity} ftreiiuoufly condemn* lewdnefs, oblccnity, and 


5- By eiprefliiig a wkh that thofe perfon* Ihould be 
cut off yirho tpuvbled them wiUi hr* doArincu 

Till* Epiftle afford* a fine inffance of PsuB* Iktll in' 
managing an argument. The chief objedHon which 
t!)o advocates' for the Mofaie hiw hid urged againft' 
him was, that he himfeH preached circumcifipn. lo 
tile beginning of the fijHftlc he overturtw this -flatider 
by a fiatement of fadl*, withoot- taking any exprefs' 
notice of it i but at the end fully refute* it, that it 
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intemperancr, vice* which feem to have been too com¬ 
mon among the Ephefian*. In the 6 th chapter he 
point* ouV the duties which arife from the relation* of 
hulband* and wives, parents and children, mailers and 
fervant*; and concludes with ftrong exliortatlons to 
fortitude, which he deferibes in an allegorical man¬ 
ner. 197 

, ..- .... The church at Philippi had been founded by Paul, Epilib to 

might leave a llrongand lafting-imprefioo upon their Sihi*, and Timothy (Aft* xvi.),in theyear 51,and had* * P 
fniuds. continued to Ihow a ftrong and manly attachment tol"* *' 

He next c-^tition* them againft an idea which hi* ar- the Chriftian religion, and a tender affuftioii for the 
gument* for (Jliriftian liberty might excite, that it con. apoftle. Hearing of hi* imprifoument at Rome, they 
-*'• • • •• • r TT. /• I. j-* fent Epaphroditus, one of their paftors, to fupply him 
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filled ill licentioufiief*. He ihow* them it does not 
coiiftft. in gratifying vicious delires; for none are 
under Urongcr obligations to moral duties thin theChri-. 
ftiau. kic 'recommend* gentlenef* and mceknef* to the 
\vi*ak (chap. vi. 1—5.), and exhorts them to be liberal 
to their teachers, and unto all men (ver. 6-^10.) He 
conclude* with expofing the falfe pretence* of the Ju* 
daixing teacher*, and aflertiug the integrity of his own 
conduft. 

Kphefii* was the chief city of all Afia 00 this fide 
0 Ephefi- Mount Taurus. St Paul hid paffed through it in riie 
**■ year 54, but without making any ftay, (AftsxvHiitC)—’ 

21.) The following year he returned to Ephtfu*' 
again, and (laid there three years, (chap, xtx.) Da¬ 
ring his abode there he completed a veiy fluurilhmg 
church of Chriftian*, the firft foundations of which had 
been laid by- fome inferior teacher*. A* Ephefus was 
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with money. It appears from this Epillle that he was 
in great want of neceffariea before this contribution ar- 
rived $ for as he had not converted the Romans, he did 
uot confider himfelf as entitled to receive fnppUes from 
them. Being a prifoner, he could not work as former- 
ly; and it was a maxim of his never to accept any pe¬ 
cuniary afiiftance from thofe cHurcheii where a faftion 
had beeu raifed againft him. From the Pbilippiaus he 
was nbt averfe to receive a prefent in the time of wan:, 
becaufe he confidered it a* a mark of their affeftion, 
and becaufe he w'a* aiftircd that they had coudufted 
themftlvcs as fincere Chriftian*. 

It appear* from the apoftle** own words, that this The d-ie 
letter was written while he was a prifoner at Rome, 

(chap. i. 7, 13. iv. 22.) ; and from the expeftation 
which he difeovers (chap. it. 24.) of being foon re- 


fre<iuented by perfons of dlftinftiun from all part* of leafed and reftored to them, compared with riiilemoa 
Atia Minor, St Paul took the ■opportunity of preach- v. ea. and Heb. xiii. 13. where he expicffts a like cx- 
ing in the ancient countries (vcr. 10.); and the other peftation in ftronger terms, it is probable that this was 
churches of Afia were confidered a* the daughter* of written towards the end of his lirll imprifouaicut in the 
the chutx.'h of Ephefus ; fo tlwrt an Epiftle to the E- year 62. 


> 9 ^ 

‘he date 


X96 

nd dwfign 


phefiten* vrat, in efitfti an epiMe to the other churches 
of Alta at- the fame time* 

T)t Laidfier ftiuws it to be highly probable that this 
Epiftle wa* written in the year St, foon after Paul** 
arrival at Rome. 

As Paul was in a peculiar manner the ipoftle of thc 
OentiW*, and wn* now a prifoner at Rome in oonfe- 
quence'sff‘having providted the Jewr, by afferting that 
ao obfcrvance ol the Mofalc law was not neceffary to 
obtain the favoUr of God, he waS'afiraiJ left an advan- 
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■ The apoftle’* defign in this Epiftle, which !s quite and dtijgn 
of the praftical kind, feem* to be, ** to comfort thc*^^ 
Philippian* under the concern they haiexpvenVd at the 
new* of hi* imprrfonmeni; to check a party fpirit that 
appear* to have broke out among them, and to pro- 
mote, on the cotitraiy, an entire union anj harmouy 
of o&ftton; to guard them againft being fcduccd from 
the purity of the Chriftian faith by Judaizing teachers; 
to fupport them under the trial* with which tl^ey ftrug- 
gled; andj above all, to iufpire them with a concern to 


Hee ihould be taken of his confinement to iinfetile the adorti their profifBon by the moft eminent atuiiiments 
mindaoftWc whoi% he had'converted. Hearingthat. in the divine Mfe:** After fome particular admowilion* 
the Ephefiana ftood firm in the fntth oPChrift^ wiihout in thp beginning of the 4th chapter, be proceed* in 
fobmiitihg to the law of Mofts, he writes thi* Epiftle the 8th verfc to rccommcnd^virtue m the mod extenfive 
to dve them more exalted view* of the love of God. and fenfe, mentToni.ig all the different foundations m whiclv. 
of the e«tlleore and dignity of Chrift. Thi, EpiRle it had h«n placed by the Greitan ‘j,h^oph.Ts. To- 
i. not compofed in a, argumentative or didaftic Ryle : wards the clofe of tl.e EpiRlh, he nnike. Ins acRnow- 
The firA three HiagKrff entirely of thankf- Irgmenuio the Pluiippiaiu for the kafonabic andlibe- - 
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Ectipture. ral fupply which they had fent. him, as it was fu con- Having again affured ^em of his ^ 

■ - V^^cing^^ p«.of of ihcir affeaion for him, and their their welfare, for the.r advancement .n virtue, and that -n 

concern for the fupport of the gofpel,: which he pre- they might .acknowledge the myftery of God, that is. 
fcrred far above any private fecular intercft of his own: that the gofi^lwas to fuperfede t e , ■? r 

caprefsly difclaimiug all felSlh, mercenary viyws, and. proceeds dircflly to caution them agaioft the philofop y 

alTuring them with I noble fimplicity, that he w.aaable of the new •«chcrs._ artd "a ,n. 

upon all occafiona to accommodate las temper to hiscir- tp the law ; fliows the fupcrwnty of ^ , 

ciimftaoces; and had learned, under the teaching, of gels, and wan.s Chnil.an, 

Divine grace, in whatever Ilation Providence might fee He qenfures the obfcrvat.on of 

ill to place him, therewith to be content. 'After which, thofe who required abftinence from certain »> 

the apoftle, having encouraged them foeapeft a richi food, and caution, them againU j^rfon. who alj^nme a 
fopply V «■»'"“ P™™ “"1* S"'! appearance of vnfdom and virtue 

to whM, he devoutly aferihes the honour of all, con- lu the 3d chapter he eahort. 

dudes with falutatioii. from hiinfclf and his friends at being occupied about eateroal a 

Rome to the whole church, and a folcmn benediiaion,, to cultivate pure morality. He particularly guar, s 
(verfe to. to the end) and declares, that lie rejoiced in them agaiaft impurity, to wUc)i ‘'■'y 
their liberality chiefly on their own account. conVerlion been much addiaed. He admonilhea them 


iro 


icir liberality ciueny on lucir own accouni. - : 7 y lV tr - mswamn- 

TltUU to Tlic Epiftlc to the Coloflians )«ra« written while Paul againft indulging the irjfciblc pafTion., t 8 

t)ic jp prifon (chap. iv. 3.), and was therefore probably committing Ulfehopd. He exhorts em o 

composed in the year 62. _ The intention of the apoftle, the benevolent affe^ 
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liaviour to the upconvcitcd Heathens (verfe 6.) ; and 
concludes the cpiftle with matters which arc all of a 
private nature^ except the direftions for reading this 
epiftle in the church of haodicea, as well as in the 

church of Coloflc. r mi. r *• r 

This epiaits is addreffed to the inhabitants of rhcl-FirO 

falonica, the capital of Macedonia, alarge 

gjty. It appears from the Afts* chapter xvii» i . that 

the Chriftian religion was introduced into this city by 


compo/cd in tfic yc'ar 62! ' The intention of the apoftle, the benevolent affcdlions, and humility, • 

“’;t as far as can be gathered fmm the cpiftle itfelf, was He i^oommenda .alfo the relative dunes 

" to fccure the Coloffians from the influence of fomc doc- bands and wives, parents andc i ildren, mailers fci- 

Uincs that were fubverfivc of Chriftianity. and. to ca- vants. He enjoin, the duties of prayer and thankfg v- 

citc them to a temper and behaviour worthy of their mg (chap. iv. a.), and x 

faced charaaer. A new fca had arifen, which had in their petitions. He enjoins and^mild be- 

blcnded the oriental philofophy with the fupcrftitious 
201 opinions of the Jews. 

T-i yu.itd They held 1. That God was furrounded by demons 
the (-’Glujri- or angels, who were mediators with God, and therefoi-e 
iiitB at;.niitt^y jjg vrorihipped. 2. Tliat the foul is defiled by the 
the danger- all bodily enjoyments hurl the foul, which 

t*r:mV*oVtlielhey believed to be immortaV though they feem to 
jew^ have denied the refurreaion of the body, as it would 

only render the foul finful by being reunited, to it.. ...w —o- At 

p ‘ X X 1 - That there was a great myftery in numbers, ,particvi-- Paul and bilas, foon after they had Ic , PP ‘r 
A'l^-larly in the number Ln ; they therefore attributed a! firft they made 

natural holinefs to the feventh or .Sabbath day, which excr jealous of the admiflion of the ^ . 

they obferved more ftrfaiy than the other Jews. They privUeges with ihemfelves, ftured «P ^^blc, wh.^ 
fpeiit their time moftly in contemplation j abftained 
from marriage, and every gratification of the fenfes; 
iifcd waftiings, and thought it finful to touch certain 
things; regarded wine as polfoii, &c. , . 

The arguments againft tlufc dottrines arfi manned, 

.. with great Ikill and addrefs. He begins with cxprelfing. 

which the p,.pattoyrorthefavourablechara£lerwbichhehadheard v*cic ms .v4.....s.vm— -- - ' a.l ' rs 1 

apoftle eo'-of them, and afiurcsthem that he daily prayed for their after the perfecution of the Jews. From Athens raul 

farther imnrovcmrnt. Then h<r mskes a fhort digref- went to.Corinth, where he flayed a year and fix momhs:, 

f.nn. in order to deferibe the dignity of Jefu. Chrift : duri;* whieh, Timothy I'irh 

declares that he had created all things, whether throne, that the ThelTalonians reramned fleadfaft the taith, 
or dominions, principalities and powers; that he alone and firmly attached 10 the apofllc, notwithftwding hi 
was the head of the church, and liad reconciled men ^ fljgjit.. Upon.tjiu he feW them this epjftle, A. D. yj, rh 
to the Father. The inference from this defeription is - in the lath year of Claudius, 
rvidcnf, that jefus was fuperior to angels ; that they 
were created beings, and’ought not to be worftiipped. 

Thus he indircftly coofutes one doftrine before he for¬ 
mally oppofes it. ftul now returns from bis <|igrcflion . 
an the 21 ft verfe to the fentimenU with which he had 
introduced it in the 13th and i|th verfes, and again 
expreffes Kisjby that the Philippians remained attach ■ 
cd to the gofpel, which was to be , preached to the , 

Gentiles, without the reftraints of ihcjCercmomallaw. ; 

Here again he ftales a general doctrine, which was iu- 
conliftent with the opinions of thofe who were zealous 

. • A .ft ^ % rr* . 


10 % 

Tho argu 
ments 


aftaulted the houfe where the apoftle and his mends 
lodged I fo that Paul and Silas, were obliged 10 flee to 
Berea, where their fuccefs was foon interrupted by the 
fame rcftlcfs and ipiplacablc enemies. 1’bc apoftle 
then withdrew to Athens |. and Timothy, at hia defire, 
returned tp Theffalonica (1 ThefT. iii. 2.) to fee what, 
were the fentimcnls and behaviour of the inhabitants 


tne lain ycarui wiauuiuo. 

This i# generally rechoned the firft epiftle which Paul 
wrote ; and wc, find he was anxious that it ihould he, 
read to all the Chriftiant. In chap, v, 27. he uf^s 
thefe words; ** 1 adjure you by the Lord, that this 
epiftle be. read unto all the holy brethren.** This di- 
rc^ion is very prpperly.infcrted in his firft. epiftle* ; 

• The inten^n of Paul.in, writing thit.cpiftic waaevi-am 

dently to epcourage the Thcffalonians to adhere to ih^n 1 
Chriftian religion. This church being ftill in . its iiu»i 
fancy, and opprc.flcd .by the.powcrful.Jews, required to j 
be cftabliftied in the ifaith. .St Paul„lhcrefove, in the , 


conillicni WUU lUC UpiUHEUS Ui kItUAC WIIV Wkiw ..--w — — - ^ , 

for the Uw of Mofes ; but he leaves the Coloffians to three firft chapters, endeavours to convince the 1 httfa- 
di-aw the inference, (chap, h) , tlic ‘ruth .and diyimiy ufJin* gj>fp%Jj.hot^hW 
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rightrbti* judgment to comer wiere their perfecutore Scnjiiure. 
would meet with their proper recompenfej and the' 
righteous be delivered out of all their afHiitions. He 
ansres them of his conft^ant prayers for their farther 
improvement* in order.to attain the felicity that was 
charge of timidity* probably to prevent the Tbe0alo> . proroifed* ^chap. i.) 

nians from forming an unfavourable opinion' of his for- , From mifunderflanding a pafTage m bis former letter, 
titudr, which his flight might have excited.' He af- it appears that the Thctulonians believed the day of 

judgment wjjs at hand. To redtify this millake, he 
informs them that the day of the Lord will not come 
till a great apofUfy has uverfpread the Chriflian world, 


the miraculous gifts of the Holy GKoft which had been 
imparted* and by his own condudt when among them. 

A\'hile he appeals, in the firfl chapter, to the mira¬ 
culous' gifts of the Holy Spirit, he is very liberal in 
his commendations. He vindicates bimfelf frpm the 


ferts* that he was not influenced by felfifh or diihonnur- 
able motives* but that he was anxious to pleafe God 
and not man. He.eXprefl'es a flrong affediion for them* 


and how anxious he was to impart the blcfliiigs of the the nature oi which he deferibes (o). SynijJtoms of 


gofpcl. He congratulates bimfelf upon his fticcefa ; 
mentions it to their honour that they received the gof- 
pel as the word of God- and not or man, tnd there¬ 
fore did not renounce it wheni perfecution was raifed by 
the Jews. He expreffes a ftrong defire lo vxfit the 
Theirahmians ; and affures them he had been hitherto 
retained againll his will. 

As a mrther proof of his regard* the apoftle in¬ 
forms them* that when he came to Athens* he was fo 
niuch concerned, lell, ‘being difcouraged'by bis fulFcr- 
inge, they (hould be tempted to catt off their profef- 
flou* that he could not forbear fending Timothy to 
comfort and ftrcngihen them j and exprefles, in very 
ftrong terms, the feufiblc pleafurc he felt, in the midtt 
of all his afflidlions* from the favourable account he re¬ 
ceived of their faith and love: to which he adds, that 
he was continually praying for their farther eftabliftiment 
in religion* and for an opportunity of making them an¬ 
other viflt* in order to promote their edification* which 
lay fo near his heart, (chap. iii. throughout.) 

Having now Ihown his paternal affeftion for tlicm, 
with great addrefs he improves all that influence which 
his xcaland fidelity in their fervice rauft naturally have 
given him to inculcate upon them the precept! of the 
gol'pel. He recommends chaftity, in oppofition to the 
prevailing practice of the heathens $ juftice, in oppofi- 
tion to fraud. He praifes their benevolence, and en¬ 
courages them to cultivate higher degrees of it. He 
recommends indiiftry and prudent behaviour to their 
heallien neighbours. In order to comfort them under 
the lofs of their friends, he affures them that thofc who 
were fallen allecp in jefus fhould be raifed again at the 
lad day, and ihould, together with thofe who remained 
alive* be caught up to meet their I«ord* and fliare his 
triumph, (chap, iv.) He Rtimonifhes them to prepare 
for this fuicran event, that it might not come upon them 
unawares; and then concludes the Epiftle with various 
exhortations. 

The fecond Epiftle to the Thcffalonians appears to 
ftlr to the have been written foon after the firft, and from the fame 
liLllaloi.i- pjace ; for Silvanus or Silas, and Timothy, arc joined 
together with the apoftle in the ipfcripiions of this 
ao8 Epiftle, as will as of the former, 

'Oattnu of The apoftle begins with commending the faith aod 
•• charity of the Thcffalonians, of which he Itad heard a 

favourable report. He exprefl'ts great joy on accoiuit 
of the patience with which they fuppbrted perfecution} 
aqd obferves that their perfecution wSs a proof of a 


ao? 

econd K 


this myftery of iniquity had then ajiprarcd ; but the 
apoftle exprefles his thankfulncfs to God that tlie Tiief- 
falonians had'efcaped this corruption. He c;xhort.> them 
to fteadfaftnefa, and prays that God w'ould comfoit and 
ftrengthcu them, (chap, ii.) 

He rcqiieftsthtf prayers of the Theflalonians for him 
and bis two affiftanis, at the fame time cxprefling fits 
confidence that they would pay due regard to the iii- 
ftructions which he had giviu tliem. He then pro¬ 
ceeds lo correct fome irregularitif^. Many of the 
ThelfaLoniaos feem to have led an idle difoiderly life ; 
thefe he feverely reproves, and commands tiic fuithtul 
to fhun their company if they ftdl remained inconi- 
gible. 2oy 

When the firft Epiftle to Timothy was written, it iil'jrfl J-.j-lflle 
difficult to afcei tain. Lardner dates it in 56; Mill,*-’'^ 
Whitby, and Macknigbt, place it in 64 ; but the 
guments on whicli each party fuunds their opinion arc'^ 
too long to itifert here. 

•'rimothy was the intimate friend and companion ofi„tc?tion 
Paul, and is always meiUioiicd by that iixjiUc with .nul c u,- 
much afleftion and cllccm. Having uppui.-ttcd him to uut9 oi itk 
fuperintend the church of Ephtfus during a jouniey 
which he made to Macedonia, he wrote thin letter, iti 
Older to direct him how to difeharge the important 
truft which was committed to him. This was the 
more necefi'ary, as Timothy was young and unexperi¬ 
enced, (i Tim. IV. 12.) In the begiiMiing of the Epiftle 
he reminds him of the charge with which he had in- 
trulted him, to wit, to preferwe the purity of the 
pcl agaiiift the pernicious do^lriues of the Jiidai/rng 
teachers* whofe opinions led to frivolous controverliti^ 
and not to a good life. He fhows the ufe of the 1 1 v 
of Mofea* of v/hich thefe teachers were ignorant. This 
account of the law, he aflures Timothy, was agreeable 
to the rcprefcntalion of it in the gofpel, with the preach¬ 
ing of which he was intriifted. lie then makes a di- 
greflion, in the fulncfs of his licart, to exprefs liic 
icnfe which he felt of the gooduefs of Guii towards 
him. 

In the fecond chapter the apoftle preferibes the 
manner in which the worihip of Gud wa-i to be per¬ 
formed in the church of Eplicfus ; and in the third ex¬ 
plains the qualifications of the pcrfoiia whom be was 4 o 
ordain as bilhops and dtacoiis. In tliu fourth chapter 
he foretcls the great corruptions of the church whiih 
were to prevail in future times, aud luftruv^ him ha.v 
to fupport the facred chamClcr. In the fifth chapter 

lut 


(g) For an explanation of this prophecy. Dr Hurd^s Sermons may be coiifultcd. He applies it to the papal 
power, to which it correfponds with aftouif.iing exaftnefs. 
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he teaches Tkftothy how to sdmontAi the o}d nd young 
of both fnes; menliOAS the tge and ckaradler of fuoh 
widows as were to‘be employed by the {ociecy in feme 
peculiar ofice: and Uime ^ingt cooterning the 

refpefl due to elders. In the frath chapur he deferibts 
the duties which Timothy was to inculcate on flavey $ 
condemns trifling conttOTerfies and pqmiciouadifputcs; 
cenfurei the exceffive love of money* and charges the 
rich to be rich in good works* 

That the fecond Epifllc to Timothy was written 
from Rome is univerfally agreed ; but whether it was 
dnriiig his Aril or fccond imprifontnent has been much 
difputed. That Timothy was at Ephefas or in Aflh 
Minor when this Epiftle '^s fent to him* ti{:»prars from 
the frequent mention in it of ^Hbnsreiidiiigtt £phe- 
fus. The apoftle feemsto hare intended to ptepare Ti¬ 
mothy for thofe fuffrringt which be foreiaw he would 
be expofed to. He exhorts him to conflancy and per*i 
fcvcrancc, and to perform with a good confeience the 
duties of the facred futi&ion. 

The falfe teachers* who hod before thrown this 
church into confufton* grew everyday worfe: infomueh 
that not only Hymenxus* but Philetus, another Ephe- 
fian heretic* now denied the refurrc^liun of the dead* 
^'llcy were led into this error hy a dtfpnte about words. 
At firll they only annexed various improper iignifica- 
tions to the word re/urreffion, but at laft they dented it 
altogether ( h ) ; pretending that the rcfurreftlon of the 
dead w'as only a refurre^ion from the death of fin* arid 
fu was already pad* This error Was probably derive 
cd from the eailern ]»hilofophy, W’hich placed the 
origin of (In in the body* (chapter ii.) He then 
forewarns him of the fatal npoflafy and declenfinn that 
was hegiuning to ap^tcar in the church ; and at the 
fame time animates him* from Ms own example and 
the great motives of Chriftiaoity* to the mo(t vigorotis 
and refoliite difebarge of every part of the minifterial 
offire. 

This Epiille is addreflld to Titus* whom Paul had 
appointed to preflde over the church of Crete. It is 
difficult to determine either its date or the place irom 
wlueh it was fent. The apoftle begins wiih reminding 
I'itufl of the rcaibns for which he had left IHm at 
Crete ; and diredls him on what principles he was to 
ndl in ordaining Chrtftian paftors i the qualiflCations<of 
whom he particularly deferibes. To (how him how 
cautious he ou^bt to be in friedling men for the facred 
office* he reminds him of the art of the Judaixing 
teachers, and the bad charader of the Cretans* (chap* 


ttr i.) 

He advifes him to accommodate his eXhortxtbns to 
the rcfpcAive ages, fexes* and circumftances* of thofe 
whom it his duty to inftrud; arid to give the 
greater weight to his inftrbdions, he tdmoniffies him 
to be an example of what he taaght* (chap, ii.) He 
exhorts him alfo to teach obedience to the civil magi-* 
ftrate* becaufe the Judaiaing Chriflians affirmed that no 
obedience was due from the wor(hippers of the true 
Cod to magiftratea who Were idolaters. He cautious 


•gainft cenforiourneTs and contention* andhcoihmerfds 
meekiiefs } for even the beft Chriftians had formerly 
been wicked, and all tbe bleffings which they enjoyed 
they dATved from the goodnefs of Cud. He then en¬ 
joins Titus ftrenuoullyto mculcato-good works* and to 
■void dfclefi controverlies 1 and conclndcs with dtrefl- 
ing him btm to proceed'with thofe heretics wlto at¬ 
tempted to fow dHTenfton in tbe church. 

Tbe Epiftle to Philemon wni written* from Rome at Rpji 
the ftune time with tbe Gprftles to the Coloffinns and HtH 
PbiHppians* about A. D. 6a or-63. Tbe oceaiton ofT*^^ 
the letter wM this OnelinmB* -Phdemon's (lave, 
robbed hit mafter and to Rome ; where* happily 
for him, he met wttb tbe apoftle, vriio was at that time 
a prifCncr at large, and by^bls inftrofticmraiid admoni¬ 
tions ««• cottveeted to ChrfftiaroHy, and reclaimed to 
fenfe of iuB duty. St Paul teems to bate kept him for 
fome oonftderal^ time ouder his eye* that he might be 
fatisfted of the reality of the change ; trad* when he 
made a fixfficlent tritlof him* and found that his bcha- 
ywar was tmtirvfy agreeable to -his profeffion* he woukl 
not detain'kim-iny mnger-for his own private eonveni- 
■ ence* rhei^h m a fituation that leadrred fuch an affift- 
ant pecoliariy defimMe (compare vcr. 13, 14.), but feat 
him bach to his mafter; -and, as a mark of his efteem* 
entrufted him, together with Tychicuv, with the charge 
of detivering hii EpTfllc to the church at C0I0I&, and 
givingth «-n a particular account of the ftate of things 
at Rome* recommending him to them, at tbe fame 
time, as a faithful and beloved brother, (Col, iv. 9^) 
And ss-Fliilcmon Tfright weli'be'fuppofed to be ftroog- 
ly prejudiced againft^one who had left his fervice in fo 
infamous a mantier, he fnids -him this fetter, in wliiuli 
he utnploys all his influence to remove his fufpictons, 
end reconcile him to the thoughts of taking Onefimas 
into his ftimily-again. And whereaa St Paul might 
have exerted that authority which his chara^cr aa an 
apoftle, and tlic relatfon in vritich he ftood to Philemon 
as a fpiritual fathef, would naturally give him* he choo- 
fea to entreat him'aa a friend 1 and with thefoficft and 
tnoft inftnuating oddrefs urges his fuit, conjuring him 
by all the ties of Chrilhan mcndftup that hr would not 
deny him his requeft i and the more efteiftually to pre-* 

Vail upon him, he feprefetrts hia own peace and happi- 
nefs as deeply iiwetefted in thts svmt 1 and fpeaks of O- 
neftmns infuclrterius at^werebeft adapted to foften his 
prejudices* aud difpofe him to receive one who was fo 
deartobimfelF, not merely as a fervant* but as a fellow 
Chriftran and a friendl 

It is impo 0 ib 1 etoreadoverthisadmirab]e£piftle»with- The 
out bringtoQched with the delicacy of fentiment,and the ^“'1 
tnafteriy addrefs that appear in every part of it. Wc fee 
here* in a moft ftriking light* how perfrdly conftftent ^*1^, 
ttue politenefs is* not only with all the warmth and fln-tbis 
cerity of the friend* but -rVen with the dignity of the 
Chriftian and the apoftle. And if this letter were to 
be confidered in no other view than as a mere human 
compofltion* it mud be allowed a mafterpicce in its 
kind. As an iHuftration of this remark* it may not be 

improper 


-: - - ... --. .. 
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(it) This is by no means uncommon amongft men; to begin to dlfpute about the (igniftcation of words* and 
vto be led gradaa|{y.4;o deny the thing figoifted. This appears to have been the caufe of moft dtfpatea* and th< 
■general beginaii^of f*:cptieifm and iolidthty. 
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impropiitr lo compare H epKUc or Pliny^i that 

Xcemi to hav’c bWn written upon a Hmilar occaHoni 
(Lib. IX. let 31.); which, though penned by one that 
was reckoned to OKCcl in the epidolary flyle, aud 
though it has undoubtedly many beauticst yet mud be 
acknowledged, by every impartial reader, vadly inferior 
to this animated compofition of the apodle. 

The Epidle to the Hebrews has been generally a- 
feribed to Paul; but the truth of this opinion has been 
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produce, and not thclr.ppiiiiont .Eufebius informs tti, Scriptiirek 
that fomc fuppofed Luke the Evangelld, and olhcra' "'" 
Oenaens Rgmanus, to have been the trandator. 

According to the opinion of ancient writers, parti¬ 
cularly Clemens Alexandrinus, Jerome, and Euthalius, 
this Epidle was addreffed to the Jew's in Palc{liDe.>— 

The fcope of the Epidle confirms this opinion. tto ^ 

Having now given fwfficient evidence that this E-^*wofit. 
pidlc was written by Paul, the time when it was writ- 


fufpefted by others, for three reafons : I. The name of ten may be cafjly determined : For the ralulalion from 

the writer is nowhere mentioned, neither in the begin- the faints of Italy (chap. iv. 24.), together with the 

ning nor in any other part of the Epidle. 3. The ftylc apodle’s promife to fee the Hebrews (vcr. 23.). plain¬ 
ly laid to be more elegant than Paul’s. 3. There are ly intimate, tliat his confinement was then either ended 

expicflions in the Epidle which have been thought un- or on the eve of being ended. It mud therefore have 

fuitablc to an apodlc’s charaacr. l. In anfwer to the been written foon after the Epiftles to the Coloflianf., 

firft objeaion, Clemens Alcxandrinus has afiigned a Ephefians, and Philemon, and not long before Paul left 

very good reafon: Writing to the Hebrews (fay* be), 
who bad conceived a prejudice agalnd him, and were 
fufpicious of him, he wifely declined fetting his name 
at the beginning, led be fhould ofiend them.’f 3. Ori- 
gen and Jerome admired the elegance of the ftyle, and 
reckoned it fuperior to that which Paul has exhibited 
in his Epidles : but as ancient tedimony had afligned it 
to Paul, they endeavoured to anfwer the objefiion, by 
fuppofing that the fentiments were the apodle’s, but 
the language and compofition the work of fome other 
perfon. If the Epidle, however, be a tranflation, 
wiiich we believe it to be, the elcpince of the language 
may belong to the tranllator. As to the compofition 
and arrangement, it cannot be denied that there are 
many fpecimens in the writings wf this apodle not in¬ 
ferior in tltefe qualities to the Epidle to the Hebrews. 

3. It is objedled, that in Heb. it. 3. the writer of this 
Epidle joins himfelf with tbofe who had received the 
gofpcl from Chrid’s apodles. Now Paul had it from 
Chrid himfelf.. But Paul often appeals to the tedimo¬ 
ny of the apodles in fupport of thofe truths which he 
had received from revelation : We may inftance 1 Cor. 
av* 3, 6, 7, 8.; a Tim. ii. s. 

This Epidle is not quoted till the end of the fecond 
' century, and even then does not feem to have been uni- 
verfally received. This Cleiice might be owing to the 
Hebrews themfelves, who fuppofing this letter had no 


Italy, that is, in the year 61 or 62. 

As the zealous defenders of the Mofaic law would 
naturally iufid on the divine authority of Mods, on the 
majedy and glory attenditig its pri)niulg.illon by the 
minidry of angels, and the great privileges it afforded 
thufe who adhered to it; the apudle Htows, 

I. That in all thefe fcvtral articles Chiidianity had 
an infinite fuperiority to the law'. tit 

This topic he purfues from chap. 1. to xi. wherein 
he reminds the believing Hebrews of the extraordinary 
favour fhown them by God, in fending them a rcvela-jj,g 
tion by his own Son, whofe glory was far fuperior tOoJ the 
that of angels (chap. i. throughout) ; very naturally L'hrift>.«n 
inferring from hence the danger of defpifing Chrid on rt.lipion, 
account of his humiliation, which, iii perfe^ confid-®“*^, *'* ^■*" 
ence with his dominion over the world to come, 
voluntarily fubmitted to by him for wife and important Moi'es; 
reafous; particularly to deliver us from the fear of 
death, and to encourage the freedom of our accefs to 
God (chap. ii. throughout). With the fame view he 
magnifies Chrid as fuperior to Mofes, their great legif- 
lator ; and from the punifi\ment infiid^cd on tbofe who 
rebelled againd the authority of Mofes, infers the dan¬ 
ger of coutemuiug the promifes of the gofpel (chap, 
iii. 2^13.) And as it w'as an eafy tranfition to call to 
mtud on this occafion that red in Canaan to which the 
authority inveded in Mofes was intended to lead liien^; 


relation to the Gentiles, might be ateio pains to diffufc the apodle hence cautions them againd unbelief, .is 
copies of it. The authors, hov»cver, on whofe tedimo- what would prevent their entering into a fuperior date 
nv we receive it as authentic, arc entitled to credit; of reft to what the Jews ever enjoyed (chap. iii. 14. 

iv. II.) This caution is dill farther enforced by aw¬ 
ful views of God’s omnifcieucc, and a lively reprefenta- 
tion of the high priedhood of Chrid (chap. iv. to the 


ny 

for they lived fo near the age of the apodles, t)iat they 
were' in do danger of being impofed on ; and from the 
numerous lift of books which tncy rejefted as fpurioua, 
we are allured that they were very careful to guard 
againd impofition. It is often quoted as Paul’s by 
Clemens Alcxandrinus, about the year 194. It is re¬ 
ceived and quoted as Paul’s by Origen, about 230; by 
Dionyfius biihop of Alexandria in 247 ; and by a nu¬ 
merous lift of fucceeding writers. 

The Epiftle to the Hebrews was originally written 
in Hebrew, or rather Syro-Chaldaic ; a faA which wc 
believe on the teftimany of Clemens Alcxandrinus, Je¬ 
rome, and EufeWus, To this it has been objetfted, 
t^;at as thefe writers have not referred fo aiy authority, 

we ought to confider what they fay on this fubjeft , , 1* <-,. •« <* ir j .u ^ 

merely as an opinion. But as they date no reafons for that the glory of the pncftliood of Chnft furpalTcd that 

adopting this opinion, but only mention as a faa that under the law (chap. vn. 1-17.) From thefe premifcs 
Paul wrote to the HebreWs in their native language, the apodle arpes. that the Aaromcal.pnedliood wm 
we mud allow that it is their teftimony which they not only excelled, but confummated by that of Chrid, 
VoL. XVII. Part f. Y to 


end ; and chap. v. throughout). In the next place, he 
intimates the very hopelcfs fituation of ihofc who apo- 
lUtir.e from Chridianity (chap. vi. i—; and then, 
for the comfort and confirmation of finccre believers, 
difplays to them the goodnefs of God, and his faithful 
adherence to his holy engagements; the performance,of 
which is fealed by the entrance of Chrid into heaven as 
our forerunner ( chap. vi. 9. to the.cud). Still far¬ 
ther to illudratc the cliarader of our Lord, he enters 
into a parallel between him and Melchizedcc as to 
their title and defeent; and, from indances wherein the 
priedhood of Melchizcdec excelled the Lcvitical, infers, 

« a • ^ ^ A* • . 4 . 
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• to which It was only introduAory and ruhfervient; and 
of courfe* that the obligation oftheUw was henceforth 
dinblved (chap. viL i8. to the end). Then vccapitu- 
bting what he bad already demondrated concerning the 
fuperiur dignity of Chritl’s priellhoodf be thence illu- 
drutes the ditUnguidied excellence of the new cove* 
nant, as nut only foretold by Jeremiah, but evidently 
enriched with much better promifes than the old 
(chap. viii. throughout): explaining farther the doc* 
trine of the priedhoodand intercelCon of Chrid, by com¬ 
paring it w'ith what the Jewidi high priefts did on the 
great day of atonement (chap. ix. i~i4). Afterwards 
he enlarges on the neceffity of diedding Chrift*8 bloody 
and the fulBciency of the atonement made by it (chap, 
ix. 15. to the end); and proves that the legal ceremo¬ 
nies could not by any means purify the confcience ; 
whcncehe infers the infufiiciency of the Mofaic law, and 
the necefUty of looking beyond it, (chap.x. 1-—15). He 
then urges the Hebrews to improve the privileges which 
iuch a high pried and covenant conferred on them, to 
the purpofes of approaching God with conHdence, to 
a condant attendance on his worihip, and mod benevo¬ 
lent regards to each other (chap. x. 1^—25.) 

The apodle having thus obviated the infmuations and 
objed\ious of the Jews, for the fatisfaftion and edablifn* 
meut of the biliwing Hebrews, proceeds, 

n. To prepare and fortify their minds againd the 
dorm of pcrfecution which in part had already befallen 
them, which was likely to continue, and be often renew¬ 
ed, he reminds them of thofc extremities they had en¬ 
dured, and of the fatal cifetls which would attend their 
apudafy (chap. x. 36. to tlie end) ; calling to their re¬ 
membrance the eminent examples of faith and forti¬ 
tude exhibited by holy men, and recorded in the Old 
Tcdament (chap. xi. t—29.) he concludes his dif- 
courfe with glancing at many other illudrious wor- 
tliics; and, befidcs thufe recorded in Scripture, refeis 
to the cafe of i'evcral who fuiTered under the perfecu* 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes (a Maccab. chap. viii. 
5 cc. chap. xi. 30. xii. 2.) 

Having thus finished the argumentative part of the 
Kpidlc, the apodle proceeds to the proper application; 
ill which he exhorts the Hebrew Cbriilians to patience, 
peace and hohnefs, (chap. xii. 3^14.]; cautions them 
againd fecular views and fenfuid gratifications, by lay¬ 
ing before them the incomparable excellence of the 
blcdings introduced by the gufpel, which even the Jew- 
iih economy, glorious and magntdeeut as it was, did by 
uo means c(;ual; exhorts them tu brotherly afiedtion, 
purity, companion, dependance on the divine care, fted- 
fadnefs in the urofel&on of truth, a life of thaukfulneft 
to God, and benevolence, to man : and concludes the 
whole with recommending their pious roiniders to their 
particular regard, enireatiug their prayers, falutingand 
granting them his ufual benediflion. 

The feven following Epidles, one of James, two of 
Peter, three of John, and one of Jude, have been di- 
dinguilhed by the appellation of catholic qt general epif- 
tles, becaufe mod of them are inferibed, not to parti¬ 
cular churches or perfona, but to the body of Jewtfh 
or Gentile converts over the world. The authenticity 
of fome of thefe has been frequently quedioned, viz. 
the Kpiftle of James, the fecoiid of Peter, the Epidle of 
ijude, aad the fecond and third of John. The ancient 
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Chridiaoi were very cautious in admitting any books Seri 
into their canon whofe authenticity ^ey had any reafon 
to fufpcA. They rejefled all the writings forged by 
heretics in the aame of the apodles, and certainly, there- 
fore, would not receive any without drd fubjc&ing them*' 
to a fevere ferutiny. Now, though thefe dve epiftles 
were not immediately acknowledged as the writings of 
tjie apodles, this only {hows that the perfons who 
doubted bad not received complete and iucoutedable 
evidence of their authenticity. But as they were after¬ 
wards univerfally received, we have every reafon to 
conclude that upon a {tri€t examinaticn they were 
found to be the genuine produdlions of the apodles. 

The truth is, fo good an i^poitunity had the ancient 
CbridUoi of examining this matter, fe careful were 
they to guard againd iropc^Uon, and fo well founded 
was their judgment eopcemrog the books of the New 
Tedament, that as Dr Lardner obferves, no writing 
which they pronounced genuine has been yet proved 
fpurious, nor have we at this day the lead reafon to 
believe any book genuine which thc^ rejedled. 2 

That the Epiftk of James was written in the apodo- Kjtift 
lical age is proved by the quotations of ancient authors. 
Clemens Romaiius and Ignatius feem to have made^'^^’" 
references to it. Origin quotes it otice or twice.-— 
There are feveral reafons why it was uot more generally 
quoted by the iirfl Chridian writers. Being written to 
correal the errors and vices which prev’ailed among the 
Jews, the Gentiles might think it of Icfs importance to 
them, and therefore take no pains to procure copies of 
it. As the author was fometimes denominated James 
the Jud, and often calleJ Btfhop of Jcrufalem, it might 
be doubted whether he was one of the apodles. But 
its authenticity does not feem to have been fuTpcAed on 
account of the doflrines which it contains. In modern 
times, indeed, Luther called it a drawy epilUe {epijlola 
Jirajmtua)t and excluded it from the facred writings, on 
account of its apparent uppodtiuu to the apodle Paul 
concerning Judilication by faith. 

This Epidle couldnot be written by James the Elder, 
the fon of Zebedee, and brother of John, who was be* 
headed by Herod in the year 44, for it contains paiTages 
which refer to a future period. It mud, tberefoie, have 
been the compodtion of James the Lefs, the fon of 
Alpheus, who was caUed the Lord*/ brother, becaufe 
he was the fon of Mary, the filter of our Lord's mo- « 
ther. As to the date of this Epidle, Xordner fixes it The < 
in the year 61 or 63. 

James the Ijcfs ftatedlj redded at Jerufalem, whence 
he hath been ftyled by fome ancient fathers bifhop of 
that city, though without fufficient foundation. UowjDmUi 
James being one of the apolUes of the circumcifion,/<M*'^ 
while he confined his perfonal labours to the inbabitanti/tA'*' 
of Judea, fo it was very natural for him to endeavour bj 
his writings to extend his fervicesto the Jewifh Chrf- 
ftians who were difperfed abroad, in more difiant re- ii 
gions. For this purpofe, tbcfe ve two points which *"(1 d 
the apodle feemsto have principally aimed at, though 
he bath not purfued them in an or^ly and logical me¬ 
thod, but in the free epidolary manner, handling ibem 
jointly or didindlly as occafions naturally offered. And 
tbefe were, ** to corrcA thofe errors both in do£trine 
and pradlicc into which the Jewilh Chriftians had fallen^, 
which might otherwife have produced fatal coufequen- 
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ce* \ and then to eftabli/h the faitli and animate the time it has been received by all ChriRianft except the Scrlptum 
hope of fmccre believers* both under their prefent and Syrians. Jerome acquaints iii, that its authenticity was 
their approaching fufTeringi.’' difputed* on account of a remarkable difference be> 

The opinions which he is moff anxious to refute arc tween the ffyle of it and the former Epiflle. But *his?.‘’^j^‘^^ 
thefe* that God is the author of Gn* (ch. i. 13.); that remarkable difference in ftyle is conhned to the ad chap>p|’t^,^ 
the belief of the do£lrines of the goipcl was fufficient ter of the ad Epiffle. No objedfion* however, can bcauthcnttcf 
to procure the favour of God for them, however dcG- drawn from this circumfiance ; for the fubjeA of thaity of >t 
cient they were in good worksi (ch.ii.) He dtffuades chapter is different from the ixft of Peter’s writings, 
the Jews from afpiring to the office of teachers in the and nothing is fo well knowm as that different fubje^ 
third chapter, becaufe their prejudices in favour of the fuggeff different ftyles. Peter, in deferibing thecha* 
law of Moles might induce them to pervert the doc* raaerof fome flagitious impoflors, feds an indignation 
trines of the gofpcL He therefore guards them againff which he cannot fupprefs : it breaks out, therefore, in 
the (ins of the tongue, by reprcfeiitiug their pcnucious the bold and animated figures of an oriental writer, 
effects ; and as they thought themfelves wife and io- Such a diverfity of ftyic is not uncommon in the beff 
telligent, and were amhitioos of becoming teacheis, he writers, efpecially when warmed with their fubjedl. 211 

advifes them to make good their pretenfions, by fhow- This obje^ion being removed, wc contend that this from in* 
ing themfelves pofleffed of that wifdom which is from Epillle was written by Peter, from the infeription, cvl- 

ahovc, (ch. iti.) fMH Ptter, a/ervani and an apojlle of ff/ut Chr'tjl. 

The deffru6lioa of Jerufalem was now approaching t appears from chap. i. 16, 17, 18, that the writer was 
the Jews were fplit into fadtions, aisd often flaughtercd one of the difciples w'lio law the transfiguration of our 
one another; the apoffle, therefore, in the fourth chap* Saviour. Since it has never been aferibed to James or 
ter, admoniflies them to purify tlwmfelves from thofe John, it muff therefore have been Peter. It is evident, 
vices which produced tumults and bloodlhed. To route from chap. iix. j. that the author had written an Epifile 
them to repentance, he foretcla the miferiesthat were before to the fame perfons, which is another circum* 
coming upon them. Laftiy, He checks an irreligious llance that proves Peter to be the author, 
fpirit that feems to have prevailed, and concludes the It is acknowledged, however, that all this evidence is 
Epillle with feveral exhortations. merely iatcrnal; for we have nut been able to find any 

The authenticity of the firfl EpilUe of Peter has external evidence upon the fubjeft. If, thucfoie, tlie 

never been denied. It is referred to by Clemens credit which wc give to any fact is to be in proportion 

Romauus, by Pulycarp, and is quoted by Papias, Ire- to the degree of evidence with which it is accompanied, 

nieus, Clemens Alexandrinus, ahd TertulUao. It is we Ihall ^low mure authority due to the gofpcls than 

addrefled to the ftrangers fcattered through Pontus, to the cpillles ; more to thofe epiffles which have been 

&c. who arc evidently Clmftians in general, as appears generally acknowledged than to thofe which have been 

from chap. ii. 10. ** In time paft they were not a controverted | and therefore no doArine of Chriffiauity 

people, hut are now the people of God.’* From ought to be founded folcly upon them. Jtmayalfobe 

Peter’s fending the falutation of the ^urch at Babylon added, that perhaps the bell w ay of determining what 

to the Chrillians in Pontus, dec. it is generally believed are the effential dudlrines of Chriftiaiiity would be to 

that he wrote it in Babylon. There was a Babylon examine what are the dodrines which occur oftenell 


, (ch. ii. 
ffioe of 


the Jews from afpiring to the office of teachers in the 
third chapter, becaufe their prejudices in favour of the 
law of Moles might induce them to pervert the doc* 
trines of the gofpcL He therefore guards them againll 


in Egypt and another in Affyria. It could not be the 
former, for it was an obfeure place, which feems to 
have had no church for the four firft centuries. We 


in the gofpcls ; for the gofpcls arc the plaindl parts of 
the New Tcftament} and their authenticity is moft 
completely proved. They are therefore bell fitted for 


have no authority to affirm that Peter ever was in Af* common readers. Nor will it be denied, we prefume, 
fyria. The moft probable opinion is that of Grotius, that our Saviour taught all the dodrinvs of the Chri- 
Whiihy, Lardner, as well as of Eufebius, Jerome, aod fUan religiou himfelf} that he repeated them on differcni 
others, that by Baby lon Peter figuratively means Rome, occafious, and inculcated them with an carneftnefs pro* 
Lardner dates it in 63 or 64, or at the latcft 65. portionable to their importance. The Epiftlcs arc to be 

St Peter’s chief defign is to confirm the dodrine of confidered as a commentary on the tlTcntial dodrinea of 
St -Paul, which the fal£ teachers pretended he was op* the gofpel, adapted to the fituatiou and circumftances of 
.pofing: and to affure the profelytes that they ftood in particular churches, and perhaps fometimes cxplaininir 


the true grace of God, (ch. v, 12.) With this view he 
calls them elcd s and mentions, that they had been 
declared fuch by the effufion of the Holy Ghoft upon 
‘them, (ch. i. i, a.) He affurcs them that they were re* 


dodrincs of inferior importance* 1. The effential doc¬ 
trines are therefore firft to be fought for in the gofpcls, 
and to be determined by the number of time.s they occur. 
S. They are to be fought for, in the next place, in the 

_^ ‘ns •.Si* * 


'generate without circutneifion, merely through the go- uncontroverted Eptftles, in the fame manner. 3. No 
^el and refurredion of Chrift, (ver. 3, 4^ 21—25.)» effential dodrinc ought to be founded on a fingle paf- 
and that their fufferings were uo argument of their be* fage, nor on the autWity of a controverted KpilUe. 
ing under the difplcafurc of God, as the Jews imagined, That Peter was old, and near his end, when he 
(ver. 6—12.) He recommends it to them to hope wrote this Epiftle, may be inferred from chap, i, 14. 
hr grace to the end, (ver. 13.) He teftifics, that Knowing that Ihortly I mutt put off this tabernacle, 
llfcy were not redeemed by the P-afc1ial Iamb, but even as our Lord jefus has Ihowa me.” Lardner thinks 
through Chrift, whom God had preordained for this it was written foon after the former. Others, perhaps 
purpofe before the foundation of the world, (ver. with more accuracy, date it in 67. 
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18—20.) 

The fccond Epiftle of Peter is hot mentioned by any 
ancient writer extant till the fourth century, from which 


'rhe general defign of tliis Epiftle is, to confirm tht-Dcfiguof 
dodlriues and inftrudlions delivered in the former; to 
excite the Chriftian converts to adoiTJ, and ftcdfaftlvad- 
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Scr(pt«r«. licre to their holy rcligion« as a religion proceeding 
from Godf notwkhftanding the artiHces of falfe teach¬ 
ers, whofe charaf^er is at large deferibed $ or the per- 
fecution of their bitter and inveterate eneinies.’* 

The Aril Epiille t>f John is aferibed by the unanimous 




ass 

Rrft ... 

itlcnf john.fufFragc of the ancients tu the beloved difciple of our 
juthen. Lord. It U referred to by Poljrcarp f is quoted by 
ticity and p^pjag^ by Xrencut 5 and was received as genuine by 
Clctnens AlexawlriAUS, by Dionyfius of Alexandria, 
by Cyprian, by Origen, and Eufebius. There isfueb 
a rcfcmblance between the ilyle and feutiments of this 
EpiAle and thofe of the Gofpel according to John, & 
to afford the bigheil degree of internal evidence that 
they are the compofition of the fame author. In the 
flylc of this apoflle there is a remarkable peculiarity, 
and cfpecially in this Kpiille. HU fentences, conAdered 
feparatcly, are exceeding clear and intelligible; but 
when we fearch for their connexion, we frequently 
meet with greater difBculties than we do even in the 
EpiAles of St Paul. The principal Agnature and eba- 
ra6leriftic of his manner is an anlefs and amiable Am- 
plicity, and a Angular modcAy and candour, in conjunc¬ 
tion with a wonderful fublimity of fentiment. HU con¬ 
ceptions are apparently delivered to us in the order ia 
which they arole to his own mind, and are not the pro- 
dud of artificial reafoning or laboured inveftigatton 


AAs only of tj verfes; and of thefe eight may be found Scrij 
in the ift Epillle, in which the fenle or language U 
precifely the fame. 

The fecond EpiAle is quoted by Ircnscus, and was 
received by Clemeus Alexandrinus. Both were ad* 
mitted by Athanafius, by Cyril of Jerufalem, and by 
Jerome. The fecond is addreAed to a woman of dU 
ftiiidiun, whofe name is by fome luppofed to be Cyria 
(taking KV(m for a proper name), by others EclfBa. The 
third U inferibed to Gains, or Caius according to the 
Latin orthography, who, in the opiaioo of Lardncr, was 
an eminent ChriAian, that lived in fome city of AAa» 
not far from Ephefus where St John chicAy reAded 
after his leaving Judea- The time of writing thefe 
two EpiAles cannot be determined with any certainty. 
They are fo fhort that an'aoalyfis of them is not ncccf- 
fary. a 

The EpiAle of Jude is cited by no ancient ChriAian Rpift 
writer extant before Clemena Alexandrinus, about theju(l« 
year 194 $ but this author has tranferibed eight or ten 
verfes in his Stromata and Pedagogue. It is quoted 
once by Tcrtullian about the year 200; by Origen fre¬ 
quently about 230. It was not however received by 
many of the ancient ChriAians, on account of a fuppof- 
ed quotation from a book of Enoch. But it is nut 
certain that Jude quotes any book. He only fays tbsa 


It is impolAble to Ax with any preciAon the date of Enoch pro^hejtedyfayin^^ ^Thf Lord eomelh with ten thou^ 
this EpiAle, nor can wc determine to what perfons it ' *- --r-— 
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was addreAed. 

DeA of leading defign of the apoAle is to fliow the in- 

It. ° fufficiency of faith, and the cxlernal profeflion of reli¬ 
gion, feparate from morality; to guard the CbriAlans 
to whom be writes againA the deluAve arts of the cor¬ 
rupters of ChriAianity, whom he calls AntichriA ; and 
to inculcate univerfal benevolence. HU admooitions 
concerning the neceffity of good morals, and the inef- 
Acacy of external profelAoni, are fcattered over the 
Epillle, but are moA frequent in the lA, xd, and 3d 
chapters. The enemies or corrupters of ChriAianity, 
agaiuA whom he contends, feem to have denied that 
Jci'us was the Mclhah, the Sou of God ^chap. ii. aa. 
V. I.), and had adually come into the world in a human 
form, chap. iv. a, 3.) The carntAnefs and frequency 
with which this apuillc recommends, the duty of bene¬ 
volence is remarkable. He makes it the dlAinguilbing 
charafteriAic of the difciples of Jefus, the only furc 


/and of bis famts, Thefe might be words of a prophecj' 


preferred by tradition, and inferted occaAonally in di 
ferent writings. Nor U there any evidence that there 
was fuch a book as Enoch’s prophecies in the time of 
Jude, though a book of that name was extant in the 
fecond and third centuries. As to the date of this 
EpiAle nothing beyond conjefture can be produced. . 

The defign of it is, by deferibing the charader of and 
the falfe teachers, and the pnni(hmcnts to which they Ago. 
were liable, to caution ChriAians againA liAening to 
their fuggeAions, and being thereby perverted from the 
faith and purity of the goTpel. 

The Apocalypfe or Revelation has not always bceni^^ 
uuanimonfly received as the genuine produAion of the caly 
apoAle John. Its authenticity is proved, however, hyauili 
the tcAiinony of many refpedable authors of the ArA^T F 
centuries. It is refervvd to by the martyrs of Lyons: 
it wu admitted hj JoAin Martyr as the work of the 
apoAle John. It is c^n quoted by Irenseus, by Tfae- 


plcdge of our love to God, and the only aAurance of ophilus bilhop of Antioch, by Clement of Alexandria,, 
eternal life, (chap. iii. 14, 15.) Benevolence was his by Tcrtullian, by Origen, and by Cyprian of Qarthage. 
favourite theme, which he affedlionately prcAed upon It was alfo received by heretics, by Novatus and nia 
others, and conAaoily pra£tifed himfelf. It was con- followers, by the DooatiAs, and by the Arians. Tor 
fpicuoua in his condudl to his great MaAer, and in the the ArA two centuries no part of the New TeAament 
reciprocal aife^ion which it infpired in hU facred breaA. was more nniverfally acknowledged, or mentioned with 
He continued to recommend it in bU laA words. Wlien higher refpedl. But a difpute having arifen about the 
his extreme age and inArmities had fowaAed his Arength millennium, Cvus with fome others, about the year 
that he was incapable to exercife the duties of his of- 212, to end the controverfy as fpeedily and cAe^ually 
Acc, the venerable old nan, anxious to exert in the fer- as pofAble, ventured to deny the authority of the book 
vice of his MaAer the little Arength which Aiil remain- which had given qccaAon to it. 


The book of Revelation, as we learn from Rev. i. 9. Thi 
was written in the Ule of Patraos. According to theof i 
general tcAimony of ancient authors, John wasbanilhed 
into Patmos in the reign of Doroitian, and reAored 1 >y 
ihiidfpi- third Epiftles of John are fo Ihort, and refemble the ArA his fuccenbr Nerva. But the book could not be pu- 
feU of much in fenliraent and Ayle, that it is not worth blilhcd till after John’s rcleafe, when he returned to E- 

while to contend about them. The fecond EpiAle con- phefus. As Domitian died in 96, and his perfecution 

4 did 


cd, caufed himfelf to be carried to church, add, in the 
midA of the congregation, he repeated thefe words, 
•• Little children, love one another.” 

Second and It has been obferved by Dr Mill that the fecond and 
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di<l not commence till near the end of lii& reign, the Re¬ 
velation might therefore be publilhed in 96 or 97. 

Here we (houM conclude; but as the curious reader 
may deftre to be informed how the predidlious revealed 
in this book of St John have ufually been ioterareted 
and applied, we Hiall confidently with our fubjedt 
fubjoin a key to the prophecies contained in the Revefa^ 
//Ml. This is eatraned from the learned dllTertations 
of Dr Newton, bifbop of Bridol (1) ■ which the 
reader is referred for a more full illuftratlon of the fc- 
veral parts, as the concifenefs of our plan only admits 
a Ihort analyfis or abridgement of them. 

Nothing of a prophetical nature occurs in the firil 
three chapters, except, i. What is faid concerning tlie 
church or Ephefus, tlut her ** candleftick Ihall be re¬ 
moved out of its place,” which is now verified, not 
only in this, but in w the other Afiatlc churches which 
exifted at that time ; the light of tbe ^fpel having 
been taken from them, not only by their berefiea and 
divtUons from within, but by the arms of the Saracens 
from without: And, 2. Conceming the church of 
Smyrna, that Ibe fiiall ** have tribulation ten days 
that is, in prophetic language, ** ten years referring 
to the perfecution of Dioclciian, which alone of all the 
general perfecutions laded fo long. 

The next five chapters relate to the opening of the 
Seven Seals j and hy the£e fcals are intimated fo many 
di^crent periods of the prophecy. Six of tbefe fcals 
are opened in the fixth and feventh chapters.' 

The feat or period is memorable for conqnefts. 
It commences with Vefpafian, an^ terminates in Nerva; 
and during this time Judea was fubjugated. The fe~ 
eond fea! is noted for war and daughter. It commences 
w’ith Trajan, and continues through bis reign, and that 
of his fucceflbrs. In this period, the Jews were entire¬ 
ly routed and difperfed; and great was the daughter 
and devafiation occafioned by the contending parties. 
The thirdfeaf is charafierixed by a rigorous execution 
of juilice, and an abundant pr4>virioD of corn, wine, and 
oil. It commences with Septimius Severus. He and 
Alexander Severus were Jufi and fevere emperors, and 
at the fame time highly celebrated for the regard 
they paid to the felicity of their people, by procu¬ 
ring them plenty of every thing, and particularly 
corn, wine, and oil. This period'lafted during the 
reigns of the Septimian family. The fourth feat is 
fiinguiihrd by a concurrence of evils, fuch as war, fa¬ 
mine, pefiilence, and wild beafts ; by. all which the Ro¬ 
man empire was remarkably infefted from the reign of 
Maximia to that of Dioclehan. The fjthfeal begiua 
at Dioclefiaa, and isfignalized bythe.great perfccutioo, 
from whence arofe that memorable era, the Era of 
Martyrs. With Conftantinc begins the JikthfeeJj a 
period of Vevolutious, piftureJ forth by g:reat commo¬ 
tions in earth and in heaven, alluding to the fubverfion 
of Paganifm and the ellabliihment of Cbrifl Unity. Tlus 
period lafted from the reign of Conftantirc the Great 
to that of Thcodofius thcFirft. Thej^vm/zlyffl/includes 
under it the remaioiogparts of the prophecy, and com¬ 


prehends feven periods diftinguifhed by the fuu&ding of Sc/ijitur*. 
feven trumpets. *■“ 

As the teals foretold the ftate of the Roman em¬ 
pire before and till it bec.'ime Chritlian, fo the trum¬ 
pets forefhow the fate of it afterwards ; each trumpet 
being an alarm to one nation or other, roufing them 
up to overthrow that empire. 

Four of tbefe trumpets are founded in the eighth 
chapter. 

At the founding of the firft, Alaric and his Goths 
invade the Roman empire, befiege Rome twice, and fet 
it on lire in feveral places. At the founding of the fe- 
condy Alttla and his Huns waftc the Roman pnivinccs 
and compel the eafiern emperorTheodofius the Second, 
and the weftern emperor Valentinian the Third, to fuh- 
mit to lhameful terms. At the founding of the tiiinU 
Genferic and his Vandals arrive from Africa; fpoil and 
plunder Rome, and fet fail again with iinmenfe wealth 
and innumerable captives. At the founding of the 
fourth, Odoacer and the Heruli put an endlo the very 
name of the weftern empire ; Tbeodoric founds the 
kingdom of the Ofirogoihs in Italy ; and at lall Italy 
becomes a province of the cafiern empire, Horne beii-g 
governed by a duke under the cr.arch of Ravenn?.. 

As the foregoing trumpets relate chiefly to the down- 
fal of the weflern empire, fo do the two following tu 
that of the eaflern. They are founded in the ninth, 
tenth, and part of the eleventh chapters. At the found¬ 
ing of the fifth trumpet, Mahomet, that blazing Apr, ap¬ 
pears, opens the boltomlcfs pit, and with his loculls the 
Arabians darkens the fun and air. And at the founding 
of the fixth, a period not yet finiflkcd, the four angels, 
that is, the four fuUans, or leaders of the Turks and 
Othmans, are loofed from the river Euphrates. The 
Greek nr Eaftern empire was cruelly ** hurt and tor¬ 
mented” under the fifth trumpet; but under the fixih, 
it was “ flain,” and utterly dellroycd. 

The Latin or Weflern Church not being reclaim¬ 
ed by the ruin of the Greek or Eaflcrn, but ftill 
perfifting in their idolatry and wickednefs ; at the be¬ 
ginning of the tenth chapter, and under the found of 
this fixth trumpet, .is introduced a vifion preparative to 
the prophecies refpefting the Weftem Church, wherein 
ao angel is reprefeuted, having in his hand a little book, 
or comcil, deferibing the calamittesthat fliouIJ overtake 
that church. The mcafuring of the temple Ihows, that 
during all this period there will be fome true Cbrillianr, 
who wilt conform themfelves to the rule of God’s worxi, 
even wbilll the outer court, that is, the external and 
more extenfivc part of this temple or church, is trodden 
tinder foot by Gentiles, i. e. fuch Chriflians as, in tiieir 
idolatrous wor/hip and perfecuting pradtice, refimble 
and outdti the Gentiles themfelves. Yet againfl thefc 
corrupters of religion there will always be fume true 
witnelTeS to protefl, who, however they may be over¬ 
borne at times, and ,in appearance reduced to death, yet 
will arife again from time to time, till at lail they tii-. 
umpb and glorioufly afeend. The clevcnib chapter 
coocludes with the founding of the feventh trumpet. 

In 


(ij Diflcrtaiions on the prophecies which have remarkably been fulfilled, audat this time arc fulfilling, in ihc 
worlo, Yol. III. 8vo. 


III tlie twelfth chapter, by the woman bearing a man 
child is to be underftood the Chriftian church ; by the 
great red dragon, the Heathen Roman empire; by the 
man child whom • the woman bore, Conftantine the 
Great; and by the war in heaven, the contefts between 
the Chriftian and Heathen religions. 

In the thirteenth chapter, by the beaft with feven 
heads and ten horns, unto whom the dragon gave hit 
power, feat, and great authority, is to be imdcrftood, 
not Pagan but Chriftian, nut imperial but papal Rome; 
in fubmitting to whofc religion, the world did in eftedt 
fubmit again to the religion of the ftragon. The ten. 
■ horned beaft therefore reprefents the Romilh church 
and ftate in general: but the beaft with two horns like 
a lamb is the Roman clergy; and that image of the 
ten-horned beaft, which the two-homed beaft caufed to 
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here faid, no one would venture to put out money of ScrabiTS 
another upon a fccurity, if he were obliged to warrant 
and make it good in cafe a lofs ftiould happen, without » . 

any fraud in liim, . _ , ^ 

SCKOBICULUS CORDIS, the fame as Anticar- 


DIUM. 

SCROFANELLO, in ichthyolopr, i name by 
which fome have called a fmall fifti of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, more ufually known by the name of the /cor* 

SCROLLjinHsaALDRY.Seethat article, Chap. IV. 
fe£t. 9. When the motto relates to the creft, the fcroll 
is properly placed above the achievement; otherwife it 
(hould be annexed to the rfcutcheon. lliofe of the 
order of knighthood are generally placed round (hitlds. 

SCROPHULA,the RtRC*s evil. SeeMEDiciHi, 


be made, and infpired with life, is the pope \ whofc 
number is 666, according to the numerical powers of 
the letters conftituting the Roman name Lstmut, 

or it is equivalent in Hthnnuj Romiith, 
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Chapter xiv. By the lamb on Mount Sion is meant 
Jefus; by the hundred forty and four thoufand, his 
church and followers; by the angel preaching the tver- 
lafting gofpcl, the ftrft principal effort made towards a 
reformation by that pubhe oppofition formed againll the 
worfhip of faints and images by emperors and bifhops in 
the eighth and ninth centuries; by the angel crying, 
" Babylon is fallen,** the Waldcnfes and Albigenfes, 
who pronounced the church of Rome to be the A. 
pocalyptic Babylon, and denounced her dcftrufliuii; 
and by the third angel, Martin Luther and his fellow 
reformers, wdio proteilcd againft all the corruptions of 
the church of Rome, as dellruAive to falvation. For 
.an account of the dodrines and precepts contained in 
the iScriptures, See Theology. For proofs of their 
divine origin, fee Religion, PaorHECY, and Mi¬ 
racles. 

SCRIVENER, one who draws contrafts, orwhofe 
bufinefs it is to place money at intereft. If a ferivener 
is intrufted with a bond, he may receive the intereft f 
and if he fails, the obligee (hall bear the lofs s and fo 
it is if he receive the principal and deliver up the bond ; 
for being intrufted with the fecurity itfelf, it mull be 
prefumed that he is trufted witli power to receive iute- 
reft or principal; and the giving up the bond on pay¬ 
ment of the money lhall be a difeharge thereof. But 
if a ferivener lhall be intrufted with a mortgage deed, 
he hath only authority to receive the intereft, not the 
principal; the giving up the deed iu this cafe not being 
lufficient to rclture the eftatc, but there muft be a re¬ 
conveyance, &c. It is held, where a ferivener puts out 
Ids client's money on a bad fccurity, which upon in¬ 
quiry might have been ealily found fo, yet he cannot in 
equity be charged to aulwer for the money; for it is' 
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SCKOPHULARIA, Fiowort, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of the angiofperma order, belonging to the didy- 
namia clafs of plants; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 40th order, Perfonatt, The calyx is 
quinquefid ; the corolla almoft globofe, and refupinated; 
the capfule bilocular. There are feveral fpecics, of 
which the moft remarkable are, i. Nodofnt or the com¬ 
mon tigwort, which grows in woods and hedges. The 
root is tuberous ; the ftalks are four or ftve feet high, 
and branched towards the top; the leaves are haart- 
fhaped, ferrated, and acute. The flowers arc of a dark 
red colour, lhaprd like a cap or helmet; the lower lip 
greenilh : they grow in loofe dichotomous fpikes or ru- 
emi at the top of the branches. The leaves have a fe¬ 
tid fmell and bitter tafte. A decodion of them is faid 
to cure hogs of the mealies. An ointment made of the 
root was formerly ufed to cure the piles and ferophu- 
lous fores, but is at prefent out of pradlice. 2. Aqua* 
tica, water figwort, or betony. The root is flhruus; 
Hem cred, fquare, about four feet high. The leaves 
are oppoftte, elliptical, pointed, flightly fcalloped, on 
decurrent footftalks. IHowers purple, in loolc naked 
fpikes. It grows on the fides of rivulets and other 
wet places, and has a fetid ftnci), though not fo ftrong 
as the preceding. The leaves Rre ufed in medicine as a 
corredur of fena, and in powder to promote fneezing. 
3. Seorodonldt or balm-leaved figw'ort. The Bern is 
cred, fquare, about two feet high. The leaves "are 
oppofite, doubly ferrated. The flowers are dulky pur¬ 
ple, in compufite bunches. It grows on the banks of 
rivulets, &c. in Cornwall. 4. or yellow fig- 

wort. The ftalks are fquare, hairy, brown, about two 
feet high. The leaves are heart-lhaped, roundilh, 
hairy, indented, oppofite. The flowers are yellow, on 
Angle forked footlUlks from the ale of the leaves. It 
grows in hedges in Surry. 

SCROTUM. See Anatomy, N® 107. 

SCRUPI, in natqral biftory, the name of a clafs of 
fofliU, formed in detached mafles, without any crufts; 
of no determinate figure or regular ftrudure ; and com- 
pofed of a cryftalline or fparry matter, debafed by an 
admixture of earth in various lions. Under this 

clafs are comprehended, telau^ia, 2. The 

ilia. 3. The4. The or jafpers.** 

SCRUPLE, ScRuruLus, or Hcruputum, the leafl; 
of the weights ufed by the ancients, which amongft 
the Romans was the 24th pan of an ounce, or the 51} 
part of a drachm. The fcruple is ftill a weight among 


us, . 
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wi, containing; the 3d part of a drachm» or 20 grains. SCRUTORE, or ScauTOtRi (from the French if» 8cmtore 
utiiiy. Among goldfmith& it is 24 grains. crttmre)% a kind of cabinet, with a door or lid opening, jji 

ScRurLB, in Chitldcan chronology, is ttts pirt of downwards, for conveniency of writing on, dec. euipoiie*. 

an hour, called by the Hebrews Thefe fcruples SCRY, in falconry, denotes a Urge flock of fowl, 

are much ufed by the Jews, Arabs, and other eaftern SCUDDING, the moremeotby which a ftiip is car- 

people, in computations of time. ried precipitately before a tempcil. As a (hip flics with 


iVcKC Ti-fis of half Duration^ an arch of the moon's 
%rbit, which the moon's centre defetibes from the be¬ 
ginning of an ecUpfe to its middle. 

ScuvPLit of Immerfion or Iruielenee, an arch of. the 
moon's orbit, which her centre deferibes from the be¬ 
ginning of (he eclipfc to the time when its centre falls 
into the (h<idow. 

SckvriRs of EmerfioUi an arch of the moon's orbit, 
which her centre deferibes in the time from the firfl 
emerfinn of the moon's limb to the end of the eclipfc. 
SCRUTINY, (Seruiitaum)i in the primitive church 


amazing rapidity through the water whenever this ex¬ 
pedient is put in pradice, it is never attempted in a 
contrary wind, uiilefs when her condition renders her 
incapable of fuflaining the mutual effort of the wind 
and waves any longer on her fide, without being ex- 
pofed to the mod imminent danger of being overfet. 

A fhip either feuds with a fail extended on her fore- 
maft, or, if the dorm is exceflive, without any fail ; 
which, in the fea pbrafe, is called feuddittg under larr 
poleu In (loops and fehooners, and other fmall vclTch, 
the fail employed for this ptirpofe is called the fquare- 


an examination or probation pra^iAd in thc.laft week fail. lo large (hips, it is cither the forefail at large, 
of Lent, on the catechumens, who were to receive bap- reefed, or with its goofe-wings extended, according 
tifm dn the Eaflcr day. The fcruiiny was performed to the degree of the tempeft ; or it is the fore-tup fail, 
with a great many ceremonies. Exorcifins and prayers clofe reered, and lowered on the cap ; which lad U 
were made over the heads of the catechumens} and on particularly ufed when the fca runs fo high as to be- 
Palm Sunday, the Lord's Prayer and Creed were given calm the forefail occafionally, a circumdancc which cx- 
them, which they w*cre afterwards made to rehrarfe. pofes the (liip to ihcdangeruf broaching.to. Theprin- 
This cudom was more in ufe in the church of Rome cipalhazardsincidenitofcuddingarcgcncrallyyapoop- 
than anywhere elfe: though it appears, by fome miffals, ing fea ; the dlfliculty of deering, which expofe.^ the 
to have been likewife ufed, though much later, in the velTcl perpetually to the ri(k of hruaching.to \ and the 
OaUican church. It is fuppofe-d to have ceafed about want of fnflicient fca room. A fea (Irikuig the (hip 
the year 860. Some traces of this pradiice llill re- violently on tlie (lern may dalh it inwards, by which 
main at Vienne in Daupliind, and at Liege. (he mud inevitably founder. In brnaching*to (that is, 

ScauTiHY is alfo ufed, in the canon law, for a tick- Inclining fuddcnly to windward), (he is threatened with 
et or little paper billet, wherein at ele^ions the eleftors being immediately overturned; and, for want of fca 
w'rite their votes privately, fo as it may not be known room, (he is endangered by (lupwreck on a lee (hore, a 
for whom they vote. Among us the term fentiiny is circumdance too dreadful to require explanation, 
cliiefly ufed for a ftrid perufal and examination of the SCULPONEiE, among the Romans, a kind of 
feversd votes hadlly taken at an elcdlion ; in order to (hoes worn by flaves of both fexes. Tlicfe (Knes were 
find out any irregularities committed therein, by un- only blocks of wood made hollow’, like the Frenchia^ 
qualified voters, &c. hots. 


SCULPTURE, 


1 

■I ion TS the art of carving wood or hewing (lone into im«- 
ulp- A ges. It is an art of the moft remote antiquity, 
being pradifed, as there is reafon to believe, before the 
° general deluge. We arc induced to aiflgn to it this 
early origin, by confldering the expedients by which, 
• •in the firft (lageiof fociety, men have everywhere fup- 
plicd the place of alphabetic characters. Thefe, it is 
untvcrfally known, have been pidturc-writing, fuch as 
that of the Mexicans, which, in the progrefit of refine¬ 
ment and knowledge, w’as gradually improved into the 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians and other aucieot na¬ 
tions. Sec HisaocLYVNics. 

That mankind (hould have lived near 1700 years, 
from the creation of^^L world to the flood of Noah, 
without falling upodd^lketbod to make their concep- 
tiotft permanent, or to communicate them to a diflance, 
is extremely improbable ; ifpecially when wc call to 
mind that fuch methods of writing have been found, in 
modern times, among people much Icfs enlightened than 
thole muft have been who were capable of building 
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fuch a vedel as the ark. Eut if the antediluvians were 
acquainted with any kind of writing, there can be little 
doubt of its being hieroglyphkal writing. Mr Bryant 
has proved that the Chaldeans were pufTefTcd of that art 
before the Egyptians; and Bcrol'us • informs us, that * dfuJ 
a delineation of all the monflrous forms which inhabit- 
ed the chaos, when this earth was in that (late, was tol*' 
be feen in the temple of Bclus in Babylon. This deli¬ 
neation, as he deferibes it, mufl have been a hiflory in 
bieroglyphical charafters ; for it confitted of human fi¬ 
gures with wings, with two beads, and fome with the 
horns and legs of goats. This is exaAly fimilar to the 
bieroglyphical writing of the Egyptians ; and it was 
preferred, our author fays, both in drawings and engra- 
in the temple of the god of Babylon. As Chal¬ 
dea was the firit peopled region of the earth after the 
flood, and as it appears from Pliny f, as well as frumf 
Berofus, that the art of engraving upon bricks baked?• 
in the fun was there carried te a conflderable degree of 
perfcfiioa at a very early period, the probability cer¬ 
tainly 
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« fi t? 1 

ili Art A^Chal^WiM of bi'erbg^fy- 

ph?ctl' w t U itf gt »nfl'tb iy fei ^ 4 cnt 1 y‘t)ft *'rndimentS' t/ttht 
an tff icfAptwfCi fVehri tWt^r art^^viiiii irtfeeftofs. 

It «< getwftOiy thopu^t that fcul^bre had its origin 
from iddlrtry, ari^ fhiind ttcci^Riry to place befoio 
tHc'peopletlAivnkgea of.’Atir'gods’tb» ’enli^tn 'the fer» 
vmir'of theff tteVolioh' fbuf rtiir is 'piWjaWy'a' tniftak^l 
TKe^woyftii^'of the' Iveateoty botiResi' as tbi! only godfc 
of'(be^liMtb A* na t ionij’ piOvaHtld fo loffg I^ort the 
ficAtioBoF d«3 tMh'waB'thotigrttcflr^fce Pi^TTHaisW)', 
-that iee'dinnot''’ft^p^fe mvnkind to haVb'been, dm^iftg 
all that time, TgnoWnl of the Iwt of hieroglyphicrt wri- 
ting.-' But tlje'dtn6eation of departed'heroes undoubt- 
-edly ghve^ life *to the ahnoft Oniverfal praftice of repee^ 
fepiirng ’the^ gods by im^^ea of a human form; and 
fhrtcibte sVe muft condiid^, that the clemcntB of (chip* 
-mtli-'were koosm before that' itrt viti employed to en* 
Iften the'deedtTon of alolatrousworihippen. The py¬ 
ramids and'obelifles of Egypt, which were probably 
aemplea, OC rather altars, d^ichted to the fnn (fee Py- 
SA'Mio), were covered from tem to battom wira biero- 
glypbica! emUema of men, beafts, birds, 61hes, and rep- 
tfks, at a period -prior to that in which there is any tm- 
ei^ceptlonahle evidence' that mere ftatne worfhip pre¬ 
vailed eten tir that nutfery of idolatry. 

But though it appears thus evident that picture- 
wriirng was the fitft employment of the fcuJptor, we 
are far from imagining that idolatrous worship did not 
cotilnbhte to carry his art to that perfection which it 
attained in fume of the nations of antiquity. Even in 
the dark ages of Europe when the other fine arts were 
nlmoft ‘Cxtinguiflied', the momoSery of' the church of 
Kome,'aTid the veneration which (he taught for hef 
faints and martyrs, preferved among the Italians Come 
velligcs of the filler arts of fcnlpture atid painting ; and 
therefore, as human nature is everywhcie the fame; it 
rs reafunable to’believe that a fimilar veneration for he¬ 
roes and demigods would, among the ancient nations, 
have a fimilar eifeCt. But if this be fo, the prefump- 
tioii is that the Chaldeans were the firfl who invented 
the art of hewing blocks or wood and ftone into the fi¬ 
gures of men and other animals; for the Chaldeans were 
iinqueftionably' the firll idolaters, and thdr early pro- 
grefs in fculpture is confirmed by the united teftimonies 
of Berofus, Alexander Pulyhiftbr, AdollodpyUs, and 
Pliny; not to mention the eafier A tradition, ’ that. Ae 
father of Abraham was a ftatoary. 

Agalnfi this cOndufioD Mr Btomley, in h|s laie=Hi- 
ftoryof the Fine Arts, has urged fome ^laujiMe rtgu- 
ments. In dating thefe lid* profclTes liol to^be original, 
or to derive his information from the fountain liead of 
'antiquity. He adopts, as he tells ui, of a 

French writer, who maintains, that in the yert'of the 
world 1949, abont 300 years, after tbd ddiigp^ the 
iveythians ii^er Brouma,'adefeendant'dfljii^gog the 
foD of Japhet; extended their dbbdiieft 0‘vet' (he Aa^er 
part of Afia. According tb Bi^^^a'wat 

not only the civiliatr of India, iud thc truttipr pf the 
braminical dodrines, but alfo diflhfed the'ptind^les of 
the Sc) thian mythology' over Egypt, PhccniciajJ Greece, 
and the continrtt bf Afia. 

Of thefe principles MrBrtmley has giyen bs ho di- 
ftind enumeration: the iic^trat wEkh ui^giVes of &erh 
i8 tiptto be found in One phee^ but'tbhe p^edled from 
a variety ^ diftant ^lafiages. Id lUeihptitig, fbedelbrei 
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to thnefettt thfe fu^ftahfce of his fcittertd'hfiifi ia onk 
view; jwi; ‘vriH'not'be cbh^rtt;that wc hkve otnhted 
rtsde bf thetn; The px, fays he, ■#!« Ac ‘Scythtat; ein- 
bleni of (lie j^enerutor of isAftnaMtfv, and bence it be¬ 
came thCprlnc^hl divinity of; the Arabwins. Tljic fer- 
pent was'tjie'^*nihdl of ihcfpufce oT iirtcIUgetifmaturir- 
Thefe were the common points of uhioti jm all Hhe ‘nrj^ 

Froth EgypV^be Ifi^ditcs.iiari- 
rleifw'iAthAn 'a r^fetdtfs veh&yatibii for the ot add the 
fcfpeht.' Tbdt vifhefat^ft''fqr^Vi^'<ht bpppa^ fopti'df- 
tet they* thrtbhe'd intp''the ’ifilitferiicft,* Whro itt the ab- 
fehce of Mofes they called upon Aaron to triake theih 
gods which (boUtd gp before them. The idea of ha¬ 
ving an idol to ^o befbre them, fay^ our author, was 
completely Scy^a^ ; forfo the Scythians aifted in dn 
their'progrefs through Ana, with this difference, that 
their idol was a living animal. The Ifraelites having 
gaihed their favoiuitegod, which was an ox (not a calf 
as it'is* rendered in t& book of Exodus), next pro¬ 
ceeded to hold a feflival, which was to be accompa¬ 
nied with dancing ; a fpecies of gaiety cimimoii in the 
fefiivtls which are held in adoration of the eroblemaiic 
Urotal or ox in that very part of Arabia near Mount 
Sinai where this event took place. It is mentioned 
too as a curious and important faCt, that the ox whiph 
was revtred in Arabia was called Adanai. According¬ 
ly Aaron announcing the feafi to Ae ox or golden calf, 
fpeaks thus, tthmorrow it a feaj! to AdehaU which is in 
our tranfiation rendered to the Lord. In ,the time of 
Jeroboam we read of the golden calves fet up as ohjeds 
of woHhip at Bethel and Dan. Kor was the reverepce 
paid to the ox confined to Scythia, to Egypt, ,and to 
Afia; it extended much farther. The Acicnt'.Cimbri, 
as the Scythians did, carried an ox of bronze before 
them Pn all their expeditions, Mr Bromley alfo in¬ 
forms us, that as great refpe^ was paid to the, living 
ox among the Greeks at was offered' to its fyipbol 
among other nations* . ’ 

The emblem of the ferpent, coatinues Mr Brgmley, 
was marked yet more decide^y by the exprefs direc¬ 
tion of the Almighty. That ammal h^ ever been 
confidered . as emmematic fupreme genri-a^ing 

power of intelligent lifejflVwas that idea, fays, he, 
difeouraged, fo frt as t^ went ^ be a figii or fynibol of 
life, when God faic^ to. Mofes, ** Make thee a brazen 
ferpent, and fet it upon a pole, and it. fhull come to.pafs 
that every one who is bitteoj^ when be. looketh upon It, 
lhall live.** Xn Egypt the ferpent^furrounded t,heir ICa 
and Ofiris, the di^PSa oftb^ir princes, and (hie bon¬ 
nets of their. prieHs. ' The fetpent made aidiiltfiguifhed. 

The fable of Echidne,* 


V. 




figure in Gf^ian “ 


fculpture. . u ' 

the mother <ff Scythians, ^ve her figure termina¬ 
ting as a ferpent to all the founders of ilatcs in Greece, ; 
from which their earUel^ fculptors reprefi^nted in Art 


cc'd a Xeiyicqt,, whlpb way fup^fed J9^g^apl. tu4t^q4' 

The fei^nt .was cpm^nei^l!^ figdrei. 

It fumetimes Was cpil^ loupd an egg as an ^embmm.of 
the cixarionfQn^ctimi;B,ro.una b trident, to. fiiow iu 
power bver t"^^ • fq^I^ctuhcs4i cnciri^^ flau;b^u, 
to repfefentlife and'dcalh. ‘ '' ” , ' , 

In E^pt, as weli u in ScyAia^ ihd' tadia, thb di¬ 
vinity 
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vinity wat reprcfcntci! on the Uatei of the tamara or 
Totuit Pan was worfhl^ped as a god in that ceuntry» 
ai well as over the eaft'. Their fpTiinxes, and all their 
combined dgures of aoimal creation, took their origin 
from'^the mother of the Scythians, who brought forth 
an oifapriog that was half a woman and half a ferpent. 
Their pyramidj and obeliiks arofe from the idea of 
•i^ame t the firll emblem of the fupreme principle, in¬ 
troduced hy the Scythians, and which even the influ¬ 
ence of 2 oroa(lcr and the Magi could not remove. 

We are told that the Bacenna of the Gmeks is de¬ 
rived from the Brouma of the Indians! that both are 
reprefented as fcated on a fwan fwimming over the 
WaVea, to indicate that each was the god of humid na¬ 
ture, not the god of wine, but the god of witera. The 
mitre of Bac^ui was lhaped like half an egg { an em¬ 
blem taken from this circumftance, that at the creation 
the egg from which all things fprung was divided in 
the middle. Pan alfo was revered among the Scythians, 
and from that people were derired all the emblems by 
which the Greeks reprefented this divinity. 

It would be tedious to follow our author through the 
whole of this fubjcA { and were we to fubmit to the 
labour of colle^ing and arranging bis fcattered mate- 
rialsf we ftiould iliu view his fyilem with fomc degree 
of fufpicion. It is drawn, as be informs us, from the 
vi^rk of M. D’AncarviUc, entitled, Rechereha fvr VOrU 
^i«e, t*RfpriU ft Progrts, des Art» At /u Greet. 
tundci. form concluHons concerning the origin of nations, 
the rife and progrefs of the arts and fciencet, without 
the aid of hiftorical evidence, by analogies which are 
fometimes accidental, and often Tancifid, is a mode 
of reafoning which cannot readily be admitted* There 
may indeed, we acknou IcdgCi be refemblances in the re¬ 
ligion, language, manners, and cufloms, of different na¬ 
tions, fo Ariking and fo numerous, that to doubt of 
their being defernded from the fame Aock would favour 
of fcepticifm. But biAorical theories moA not be a- 
dopted raAdy. We muA be certain that the evidence 
is credible and fatisfa^ory before we proceed to deduce 
any conclufions. We muA ArA know whether the 
Scythian hiAory itfelf be authentic, before we make 
any comparifon with tbe.hiAury of other nations. But 
what is called the Scythian hiAory, every man of learn¬ 
ing knowato be acoUedion of fablei. Herodotus and 
JuAin are the two ancient writers from whom we have 
the fuUcA account of that warlike nation; but thefe two 
hiAorians contradict each other, and both write what 
cannot be believed of the fame people at the fame pe¬ 
riod of their progrefs. JuAin tells us, that there waa a 
long and vio^nt conteA between the Scythians and £• 
gyptUna about the antiquity of their rcfpeAive nations; 
Hnd after Aating the arguments on each fide of the que- 
lb. II. Aion, which, as he gives themf, arc nothing to the pur- 
pofe, he-decides in favour of the claim of the Scy¬ 
thians. 'Herodotus was too partial to the ECTPtians, 
not to give iheta d)e palm of antiquity: and be was 
probably in the right} fur JuAin deferibes his moA 
ancient of hatiobi, even In the time of pariui Hyf- 
tafpea, at ignorant of^ttltbe arts of civil life. ** They 
occ^i^ed. fhdr land in common (fayshe),' and cuUivat- 
edmofle of it. They had no houfes nor fettled habi- 
tationsi but wandered with thair cattle from defert to 
defert. In thcfe rambles they carried their wives and 
Children in covered with the Acins of beaAs» 

Vot. xvri. Part I. 


which ferved as houfes to proteft them froS| tl»e^ (lorm* 
of winter. They were wuhout laws, governed by thit 
difUtet of natural j'quity. They.coveted not gold or 
Alver like the reA uf mankind, and lived upon milk and 
hooey. Though they were expofed to extreme cold,, 
and bad abundance of Aoeks, they knew not how tP 
make garments of wool, but clothed themfvlvrs in the 
Acins of wild beaAs This is the muA favourable * Ub- II. 
account which any ancient writer gives of the 
ana. By Strabo f and Herodotus |] they are reprefcBted J Jy' 
n the moA lavage of mortals, delighting in war and^p ij',, 
bloodAied, cutting the throats of all Arangers who came 
among them, eating their fleAi, and making cups and 
pots of their Aculls. Is it conceivable that fuch rava¬ 
ges could be fculptori; or that, cvrn fuppaCog tbeir 
manners to have been fuch as JuAin reprefents them, a 
people fo Ample and ignorant could have impofed their 
mythology upon the Chaldeans, Pfaenicians, and £gyp-. 
tians, whom we know by the moA incontrovertible evi¬ 
dence to have been great and polilfled nations fo early 
88 in the days of Abraham ? No ! We could as fooa. 
admit other novelties of more importance, with which 
the French of the prefent age pretend to enlighten the 
world, as this origin aiCgned fay Mr Bromley to the art 
of fculpturc, uiilefs Tupported by better authority than 
that of D^Ancarville. 

The inference of our author from the name of the 
facred ox in Arabia, and from the dancing and gaiety 
which were common in the religious fciiivals uf the 
Arabians, appears to us to be very haAily drawn. At 
the early period of the departure uf the Ifraelites from 
Egypt, the language of the Hebrews, Egyptians, and 
Arabians, differed not more from etch other than do 
the different dialers of the Greek tongue which arc 
found in the poems of Homer ffec PniLOLOcr, Sefl. 

III.) ; and it is certain, that for many years after the 
formation of the golden-calf, the Hebrews were Aran¬ 
gers to every fpecies of idolatry but that which they 
had brought with them from their houfe of bondage. 

See Remphan. 


Taking for granted therefore that the Scythians did 
not impoTe their mythology upon the eaAern nations, 
and that the art of fcvlpture, as well as hictuglyphic 
writing and idolatrous worAiip, prevailed fu A among 
the Chaldeans, we (hall endeavour to trace the progren 
of this art through fomc other nations of antiquity, till 
we bring it to Greece, where it was carried to the high- 
cA perfetAion to which it has yet attained. 

The ArA intimation that we have of the art of fculp- 
ture is in the book of Genellsj where wc are informed, 
that when Jacob, by'the divine command, was return¬ 
ing to Canaan, his wife Rachel carried .along vvitU be: 
the teraphim or idols of her father. Thcfc we arc af- 
fured were fmall, Ance Rachel found it fo cafy to con¬ 
ceal them from her father, notwitbAanding his anxious 
fearch. We arc Ignorant, however, bow thefe images 
were made, or of what materials they w'cre compofed. 

The ArA perfpn mentioned as an artiA of eminence is 
Beaaleel, who formed the chcrubims which covered the 
mercy^feat. 6 

The Egyptians al(b cultivated art of fculpture j S.TYpbsc 
but there were two circumflances that obAruft^ 
progrefs, I. The perfona of the Egyptians were not 
pdffefled of the graces of form, of elegance, or of fym- 
metry; and of confequcncc they had no perfect Aaudard 

ta 
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to model They. edfembUd CUnelc^ n 

fhe caft tit their fkc«» ia^dwlr gmt hellieav and i'Alhe 
clttmff roAftdinip^of tbeb a. They vUrt vt* 

ftraiued by their li^s to the pnOcipTn aod 'ptaAkei of 
theirarkeftore, -Mfd «rm not permitted to introduce any 
innomtionik Tbeif^fidtude Wert alwaye formed in the 
fame iliff B|tttttdc»'wnh tbewrmi banging perpendiculaiw 
!y dd«rd 'What perPeftion were theT capable 

of who knew no other attitude tban that -cnairRicn ? 
So far were' they from attempting any improwement^ 
that m the ttme of Adrian the art continued in the 
fame mde {late ai at fiHl; and whrn their flaviih adu* 
htion for tlAt emperor induced tliem to-place the 'fta- 
tue of hi6''{heoBr}te Antinoua among the obje&e of 
their worfhip, the fame inanimate ftiffoefe in the atti* 
tude pf the’body and pufttiofi of the arm» was ohkrrcd. 
We believe it will fcarcely'be ueceiTary to inform our 
reader*' that the Egyptian ftatue juft now mentioned » 
very different frOm <1^ celebrated ftatUe of Antinoutt 
of which many moulds have been taken that imita- 
of it are now to be met with almoft in every ca¬ 
binet in Europe. 

Kotwithftanding the attachment of the Egyptians to 
ancient ufa|^. Winkelman thinks he has dlfcoverrd two 
different ftyles of fculpture which prevailed at different 
periods. The firft of thefe ends with the conqueft of 
Egypt by Cambyres. The fecond begins at that timci 
7 and extends beyond the reign of Alexander the Great. 

Firft ftyle. In the firft flyle, the line* which form the contour arc 
ftraight and projrflinga little ; the pofition is ftiff and 
unnatural: In fitting figures the legs are parallel, the ‘ 
feet fqueexed together, and the arms fixed to the fides { 
btt in the figures of women the left arm is folded a- 
cttifs the bre^t; the bones and mufcles are faintly dif«. 
crrnible ; the eyes are flat and looking obliquely, and 
the eyebrows fuiih; features which deftroy entirely the 
beauty of the head; the check>bones are high, the chin 
fmsn and peaked} the can are generally placed higher 
th^ iu nature, and the feet are too large and flat. In 
(hort, if we are to look for any model in the ftatues of 
Egypt, it is not for the model of beauty but of defor¬ 
mity. The ftatues of men are naked, only they have 
a fhort apron, and a few folds of drapery furrounding 
their waift: The teftmeuts of women are only diftin- 
guifhabte by the border, which rifes a little above the 
iarfece of the ftatfae. In this age it is evident the £- 
S gypllans knew Tittle of drapery. 

Second Of the fecond ftyle fculpture praAifed among the 
E^ptians, Wmkelman thinks he has found fpcctment 
in the two figures cfbafaUca in the Capitols aad in an¬ 
other figure at Villa Albani, the head of which has 
been renewed. The two firft of thefe, he remarks^ bear 
vifible traces of the former ftylr, which appear efpeciaUy 
in the form of the -mouth and ftiortnefs of the chin. 
The hands poffr& more ele^ncc; and the fitet are 
placed at a giuater difthnee froth «De another^ than was 
cuftbmary in more anckofttmei. Ih the firft and third 
figurei the aMnidbing down clofe tothe^fideK 'In the 
fectmd thlwNog hiorc freely. Winkelman fufpe^ 
thot thefetWee ftatues have been made after the con¬ 
queft if Egypt by the Greeks. Tliey are^letthed with 
a rol^, and a matle. The tudic, whiedi is 
ttndlca^d n^to many folds, ddceodt ‘fro»tW nodc^to 
fbr grbuiidk^' The robe In firft Wnd «lurd ftabiea 

body, aadVU only perceptible by 
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foane little fdds.' -H it lied.under the JEtreift,' «id. 'od« 
tenad by tba itianUe, 'tlic two buttooi of which 4re 
placed lander the epmdrt. 

i^e Antinoos 'of the Capitol ia coui^Qtd of two 
pieces, wfaich.-are joined under die haunches.. But as 
all the Egyptian ftatues which now remain have beea 
hewn out or oOe block, wu mufil^Hc^ thatDibdorus,, . 
ia itayb^tbe ftone-waadrvided, sand.dack: kdffinifhed 
by «-feparate artiaan, fpoke ool# of a coloffui. The 
fame author mfbcmiu^tbatdtei^yptitoadmded «b« 
human body into 24^ parts } but it Wito be regretted 
that he hat not- given a more -minute detail of that di- 
vifion. 

The Egyptian Values woe not only formed by the 
chifel, they were alfo pdtfhed with great Are.' Even 
thofe OR the fommit ot an obclific, which could osly be 
viewed at a dlftame, were ftniihed with as miich labour 
and care as if they had admitted a clofe bfpedUou. As 
they are generally exeemed in granite orbafultes, ftones 
of a very hard texture, it is impoffible not to admire 
the indefatigable patience of the artifts. 

The eye was often of different materials from the reil 
cif the ftatue $ fometimes it was compofed of a precious 
ftone or metal. We are affured that the valuable dia¬ 
mond of the emprefs of Rulfia, the largeft and moll 
beautiful hitherto known, formed one of the eyes of tlie 
famous ftatue of Scheringham io the temple of lira- 
ma. 

Thofe Egyptian ftatues which ftill remain are com¬ 
pofed of wood or baked earth: aud the ftatues of earth 
are covered with green enamel. ^ 

The Pheniciaus poffeffed both a eharader and fitua-ph(.pj,i2Q 
tiOD highly favourable to the cultivation of ftatuary. fculptute. 
They had beautiful models in tlieir own perfons, and 
their iudiiftrious charader qualified them to attain per- 
feflion in every art for whicli they had a taftc. Their 
fituation raifed a fpirit of commerce, and commerce in¬ 
duced them to cultivate the arts. Their temples fhone 
with ftatues aud columns of gold, and a profufion of 
emeralds was everywhere fcattered. All the great works 
of the Phenicians have been unfortuntldy deftroyed; 
but many of the Carthaginian medals are ftill preferved* 
ten of which are depofited in the cabtifet of the grand 
duke of Florence. But>hough the Carthaginians were 
a colony of Phenicians, we cannot from their work* 
judge of the merit of their anceftors. xo 

The Perfians made no diftinguilhed figure in the artiThiiarin 
of defign. They were indeed fcnfible to the charms ofculiivateJ 
beauty, but they did not ftudy to imitate them. Their 
drefs, which confilled of long flowing robes conceak^^ 
ing the whole perfon, prevented them from attending,tp 
the beauties of fiirm. Their religion, too, which Uught 
them to worftiip the divinity to the emblem of fire* and 
that it was impious to rcjmefciit him under a .hnmaa 
form, feemed almoft to.pRdiibitjthe rse^ifeoftfaUart, 
by taking away thofe motives which alofie could give,|t 
dignity and sstlue; and^ai it was jmt cuftommy ajpong 
them to rxifr ftatues great ipm, it wi»,kmpqfi»bk 
that ftatuary could floiirifti < > ... „ ' * . tt 

The Elniriaai or oacicat Tjifcuns, »tlk.«»»»■ ofEtnirisn 
WinkdiMB, carried this art to fomt,degree cl 

tion.at Ml earlier.period tbu the Gntek|L J^t. is.fiddTtP ^ 

have been intniduped befogs the fiege..« 

daluB, who, inbtder:tp<Ceape,tbfijridi c ft< men ^;uf,ftl|ft<» 

king of Crete^ took refuge in Skily^ from whence be 

pafled 
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fUdTed kt9ilt«ly»-wbeM iK ItftmjMyroflBUMhenti.crfkit 
irt. ^ Pi0fstua«‘MH Di 9 doru»*iSiettl^uiform .;tt,.tHal 
fome worka afcribcd to him wtreto/ko f«cii .wken they 
w»Ote»'aii<itdiac theDe that charadec'oCowje* 

fty'whicb aiftcrwirdi^ftingkibed thelabouraof,£trtt4 
ria. •>.■• ,J -i • ^ • ’ . : 1 ■ IJ. 

^' A ohkkdUr ftttttgly markadibraif tbe chief idiftwe* 
tiota 'tatliofeje a o<>ttfigan»of jEtftiwwhtoh bawe-dnTctnd* 
ed^b ui;- ' Their ftyfe waa'imlfcdi haHh and overchaA^ 
«fa«ltaili»ca^itted by MichadtAn^cio the ee^ 
kbrafeed punter of modern Etiraria; for it it not Co be 
fuppofed that a people of fnchrude nwnaera-atftbe .E'* 
truriani could communicate to their works that rtrid* 
nets and beavty which the elegance of Greciui'manners 
infpireA On the other hand# there are many of the 
Tufean ftatuea which bear fo tlofe a xefettbUnce to 
thofe of Greece# that antiquarians hare thonghtit pro¬ 
bable that they were conveyed from that country or 
Magna Grsecia into Etruria about the time of the Ro¬ 
man conquest when Italy was adorned with the fpoils 
of Greece. 

e. Among the momimcnts of Etrurian art two different 
ftyles have been obferved. In the firft the lines are 
ftraight, the attitude ftiff# and no idea of beauty ap¬ 
pears in the formation of the head. The contour is not 
well rounded# and the figure is too flender. The head 
is oval, the chin peaked# the eyes flat, and looking 
afquint. 

Thefe arc the defers of an art in a date of infancy, 
which an accompliOird maftcr could never fall into, and 
are equally confpicuoua in Ootbie ftatoesas in the pro¬ 
ductions of the ancient natives of Florence. They re- 
femble the ftyle of the Egyptians fo much, that one is 
altnoft induced to fuppofe that there had once been a 
communication between Uiefe two nations $ but others 
think that this ftyle was introduced by Dcdalus. 

Winkleman fyppofes that the fecond epoch of this 
art commenced in Etruria# about the time at which it 
had reached its greateft perfeAion in Greece# in the 
age of Phidias: but tbisconjcftureisjiot fupportedby 
any proofs. To deferibe the fecond ftyle of fcul^ure 
amottg’the Etrurians# is almoft the fame as to deferibe 
the ftyle of Michael Angelo and his numerous imita- 
tors. The joints spc ftrongly marked# the mufcles 
raifed# the bones diftingnifliable i but the whole mien 
harflj. In defigning the bone of the leg, and the Cepa- 
rntion of the mufcles of the cdf, there is an elevatwn 
and ftrengtk above life. The ftatnee of the gods are dc» 
ficiied with more delicacy- In forming them, the ar- 
tills were amriooi to ftww shat caereiA 

^eie power without that violent diftenuofl of ihcvinuf- 
cics which is neceflkry b the eaertiottt of beings mere, 
ly hotnsn i but in gencml their ntthudes ire unnntu. 
•fnt'V'Md the aakw fttatned. If a ftatnc, for inftance, 
hold'iny'tttiag^withitslnee fingers# the reftnreftreuk 

' ,J' ■ 

•;' Aiecdfdkg 40 ancient hiftoryv -the Gi>eckn.W not 
>ihib«‘lrilr'4bo ficeage toe till a tog time ato the 
Egyptians, Chaldenm# to liidiaBi#JW nmto at^a 
• tofideirtile fi^ee ofioiriUantioB. The on^al ruib 
klaUtinatifvOitMe^wiere cisshaod by colomcamhich 
nnked nrnoog-them, nt different from i^pt 

«fik 'Fhdf^la.> 'Ti^ beought dong .with, them thnse- 

to thfto of their parent coun. 
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tetena aCd if*fctilfrturo?badMa origin 

rcatodnbeite^o that, inwms ;Qiir 'A 
the arts which were ihusiunportcd i .foe that th^igoda 
of Gfceco prere of Egyptian ajul Phenioian\estna^ioal 
ka &AiacoatroaeettbUit- (fice'MysTflaitSDMyBHoe 
Oi^ar# ‘PfliiobatMa*# Beft. VIX. P-H»Lqsoii.a# N? 19,1 
ain^jTl.T.an.:). vTheflriginal ftstueaof the gods>‘ how4 
oMii#;More'-*eery mdr- The earlieft ebjeA«!ofr.-tdoia-i 
trotts iSioKhipk haiie everywhere- been the heavenly bov 
aod^to.fyckbols eonfecraurd to them were gene 4 
sally pillars of a conical or pyramidal figure. It was 
nea tin hmrofwerfhip was engri^ted. on the planetary; 
that the fcidptor tbonght of giving to the facred tone 
any part of the human form (fee Pot.rTHBiaM, 

19, .25) ; and it appear* ta have been nhout the era of 
this fOroIution in Molairy that the art of fculpture 
was introduced among the Greeks. ' The firft repre- 
fentstions of their gods were nmnd ftoncs placed upon 
cubes or pillars; and thefe ftonesshey afterwards form¬ 
ed roughly, fo as to givr.tWm fomechiiig of Che apn 
pearance of a head. Agreeable to this defeription was 
a Jupiter, wliich P^ufanias faw in Tegeum, tn Arca^ 
dia* Thefe repreCentationa -w'ere calto Hermes \ not 
that they reprcfenled Mercury,-but from tltc word to- 
ma, which fignified a rough ftone. It is the name 
which Homer gives to the Hones whieh were i^ed to 
fix veffels to the /hore. Paufani^a faw at Pheres ^9 
deities made of unformed blocks or cubical ftones. 
The Lacedemonians reprefented Caftor and P<dlux. by 
two parallel pofts ; and a tranfverfe beam was added# 
to exprefs their mutual affeflioti. 

If the Greeks derived from foreign nations the rudi¬ 
ments of the arts, it muft redound much to their ho.^ 
Dour, that in a few centuries they carried them to fuch 
wonderful perfedion as entirely to cchpfe the fine of 
their mailers. It is by tracing the progiefs of fculpture 
among them that we are to ftudy the hillory of this 
wrt } and we Ihall fee its i^igio and fuccelfive improve¬ 
ments correfpond with nature# whieh always operates 
ftowly and gradually. 

View or Grecian Sculsturs. « 


- *T 

The great fuperiority of the Greeks in the art ofCa-uft-* 
fculpture may be aferibed to a variety of caufes. The 
i^uence of climate over the human body is fo 
that it muft have fixed the attention of every thinkingtnir m 
saan who has rcfieAed on the fubje^l. The violent Ortcec.' 
heats of the.torrid aone, and the excefllve cold of the * 

polar regions# are unfavourable to beauty. It is only 
in the mild climates of the temperate regions that it 
Ippear* fco-iu. moft atwaAive charml. Pa^ps no 
country in the world eajoys a more ferene air. Itrfs taint* 
edeWith mifts and vapoura# or pofiefles in a higher de- 
geee that-mild aod ^oial warmth which can unfold and 

X nd thcAuman body into all the fymmrtry of mu(V 
ftreugfbt A|td all thedelicacies of female beauty iu 
greater po^Ato# than the happy climate of Greece t 
a 0 d never was there,any people that had » greater talk 
for beauty* pr saere more anxious to ioipnve it.. Of 
the four-waihes of Simonides# the feeond waf to have 
a htttdfomc 6g»ine. The toe of beautytwat fa great 
ajnmg tiM Wedemooiaa women# thait ;M*cy ke^ iu 
thrir chamben theftatuesof Nemuv of Nnreiffus, of 

cZr.fti--..'I.i ..'V ■;Hyiwathuib 
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H9F^>nt!rOft;>3Rd bf C<^(»r<aMl'PoHuK f hopmf^thvt^by 
camcth{»btMg-'tbcm tlKy aiijfht hkv«' beautiful 
.cfail4reA» ’ ‘f''-'{j •'<» ’•-: - 

: ^ \ieas«-Tat^My uf dremAftaaoffl in tbe ^ 1 ^c)blt^ an4 

vinuoUrfnnrtlDm'ef^c GreciaA manneiv tint rendered 
ihefe-'mndt-U «f>beBMy:{>0culiarly fuMerVienf te- the 
cttit<4*tkiir>0f 'tb4 fine tru. There were ml lyrannicid 
lafr«ri»Pttni<Higpilie'fi^pitBnii to ebeck their^progref«< 
TWvy-^d-ilfc bwft «pyopftmiti 0 i eo 'ftudy tlietn'-in the' 
ptfbKc'pdtedtf where ti^ youth, who needra bo «th<<r>rail 
thanoteftity ‘•nd^purity of manner!, performed their 
varNHle^eker^et quite naked. They had the {Irangeft 
motives to tuJtiwite'fculptnrc, foe a ftatue waa the 
higheik hMloar which publie merit could attain. It was 

honet^r'amMtkiufly feught, and granted- bdly to 
tUede'*Who'haddvAiogitiOied themftlves M the eyes of 
their fellow citiaens. As the Oneeks preferred natural 
qoxlHie! toaequieed aoeompUlhmcfits, iheydecived the 
fifft^^etraedatoikofie whoetcellcdin agilityandftreogth 
oib^y*' StavaA were often miftd to wrcftkrs. Even 
the'inoft>enTineatmenof Orcece, in their youth, fought 
renown ia^gymnaftie exercifea. Chryfippus and Cle* 
anthfs ^diftinguiihed'themfelves in the pubUc games 
before they were'known as philofc^bera. Plato appear* 
ed as awtddler both at the lAhmian and Pythiang^mest 
aiid -l^thagorsi* aimed oif the prize at ^is, (fee Py* 
TH AOoaas.)* ''*lhe paffion by v^ich they wereiofpired 
was the ambiiion ofhaving their (tatues erefted in -the 
moft facrad place of Greece, eohe feen and admired by 
the wholopeoplcK The number of ftatucs ereded on 
diBeVent-(Mieahons waa iarmenfe ; ofeourfe the number 
of aftifts mufthave been great, their emulation ardent, 
and their progrefa rapid. 

As tnoA'of their tatues were decreed Sor thofe who 
vanquiihed in the public games, the artids had the op¬ 
portunity of feeing excellent models; for thofe who 
furpafl'ed in running, boxing, and wreilling, mud in ge¬ 
neral have been welfformed, yet would exhibit different 
kinds- of beauty-. 

'rite high edimatioR in which fculptors were held 
wos'very favoutal^-io tbeir art. Socrates declared the 
artids the only wife men; An artift could be a legifla- 
tor, a commander of armies, and might hope to have 
his ftatur placed bcd<re thofe of Mikiades and Themif- 
todes, orthofe of the gods themfelvei. Befides, the 
honour and foccefs of an artift did not depend on the 
oaprkc of pride or of igaoraacei' '-Tbe produdlions of 
ait were edimatedrand rewarded by the greateft fsges 
in the general afkmbly of Greece^ and the feulptor who 
had cxeeuted' hta work with ability and tade was con¬ 
fident of obtaining immoitalit^. ‘ 

It was the -apiuiooof-W 4 nk«lfmu, that liberty was 
highly favourable to this art; but,' though liberty is 
abiblatelyneccffary ta the advancement of feienee, it 
may be-doubted* aether the fine arts shae their 4 m- 
provement'td-ftr' Sevlptare dourHhed moff in Greece, 
^•rls.heb-FerieleB^eiretuiftd fhb pow6r;.of- a-king; abd in 
the Tei|ii of AlfiiMderi 'when OrCece was conquered. 
It attafned nfb-pcrfMMqa m iftoinc ciH Auguftns bad en- 
ffsved the Aomaws. ^t rerived in Italy «nd<t<^e‘pa-' 
tmntge of the fabatly^of M« 4 icv'and*in Franca 
tMKvdefpotic rule of Louis XIV. It is the love of 
hfj^y, luxury, wealth, or the patronage of a po werful 
.£ 3 lwda^, that promote the'prdgrels oftKis art. 

It wiD DOW he propec to jfkw,a.^wtic4hw«CiHSid.iof' 
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the ideas whkh Ihe'Cteeks entettaitied conccriting tb« 
ftarvdard of beabty^^alm^dlffirMt parts-of the humari J 
body; Aud-with'‘lafpeift te the head, 
which they chiedy admired is peculiar >t#<dignld«d 
beauty. I^cqnfiftein nlimaalmatl'draigllt) ormWltcdThe pr^ 
by fach (light and gentle indedtions aS are -fcarctly dt* 
ftiriguididblc fromnffrafght lrae,'^ii> (hr iTgureswfwo-^,- 
men knd young perfom^^tSe fot>tfhebd'<ami nufo forin'a 
Had :ay^>robchiiig t^a perpendtEulari . v . ’ j 17 

‘Aocient writers,'M wbtl as artids, affurc us that 
Greeks reckoned a fmall foreliratl a-msrk of beaut 
Slid a-hi^ forehead a deformity. From the fame idia; 
I^CirC^ans wore their hair hanging downoviT their 
foreheads alrtioft to-tbrir eyebrows. To give un oval 
form to the eeuntenanoe, it is neceffary that -die hair 
(houid oover tbe fijrehead, and thus make a carve about 
she temples-; otherwife tbeface, Which termiuatts in an 
oval form in the inferior partj will be angular in tbe 
higberpart, and the proportion will be deftroyed. This 
pounding of the forehead may be feen in all haudfume 
perfons, in all the heads of ideal beauty in ancient Ua* 
cues, and efpecially in thofe of youth. It has been 
overlooked, however, by modem llatuaries. Bernini, 
who modelled a (latue of Louis XIV. in his youth, 
turned back the hair from the forehead. 

It is generally agreed-that large eyes are beautiful {Theej'cs. 
but their fize is o? lefs importance in fculpture than 
their form, and the manner in which they are enchafed. 

In ideal bMuty, the eyes are always .funk deeper than 
they, are in nature, and confequcntly the eyebrows 
have a greater projedion. But in large (latues, placed 
at a certain diftance, the eyes, which are of the fame 
oolour with the reft of the head, would have little efteft 
if they were not funk. By deepening the cavUy of the 
eye, the ftat&ary increafes the light and (hade, and thus 
gives the bead more lifi: and expreflion. The fame prac¬ 
tice is ufed in fmall ftatues. The eye is a charnAerif- 
tic feature in the heads of tbe different dcitits. In the 
ftatues of Apollo, Jt^ker, and Juno, the eye is large and 
pound. In thofe of Pallas they are alfo 4 >rgc j but by 
lowering the eyelids, the virgin air and eapremon of mo- 
defty are delicately marked. Venus has fmall«yes, and 
the lower eyelid being railed a little, gives them a Ian- 
guifhittg look and an-enchanting- fweetneft. It is only 
neceffary to fee the Veuus dc MediCis to be convineed 
that large eyes are not efSsntial to beauty, efpecially if 
we compare her fmall eyes with thofe which refcmble 
them in naturv. The ^a«ty of the ey^rowa confifta 
in the flnenefs of the hair, and in the iharMeft jof iha-- 
bone -which coveri tkeio'-i aRd'maft'ersiof me art'eon* 
fidcred the Joining of tiie eyebrows as a deformity, 
though it is fonetioves to-be met with in ancient fta- 
tuer, 
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eonftitttte u fine fiace.;'’-The ^wer 4 ip kMift-beJfuUer 
thaa the-upper; » order togivean skigknti'founding 
tothe<chiib 'Thet««thfitldMa'^ppUf,jfiioepvmlaiigb- 
ing fetyrs. "Id 'bttBUte'figanrnhr-B^ aifi- geaeruliy 
•lofe, and « little opeMfi ih thte^goreS 'of. ^ gods. 
Theiips-'of-VeduB are half opch;^-" - v>^ 1-. s 

In figures of ^idcal-bsuii t y; the^GrecItumitifts petee 
interrupted the rounding of the chin by introducing a 
dimple : for this-tbey cornered not as a m ark of b eau- 
ty, anH^ only to~bc admitted. tb‘*diftmgwDi'indi^uals« 
The dimple isdeed appears io.fdBc. ancient ftatues, but 

antiquaries * 
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^ ftirp0£^>U to be the work of a i^odem^en^- 

It u forptaed «lf<H >thftt the. tha^pk which 4 « f<rmc^ 
times h>m-.d oa the ^celu of mienk- ftatueo is a mo' 
dem innovotioii* ■ 

No'part df the head imi executed- hj the ancieiiu 
with more cm thal-the ears*tthoughklHtU attexvfiioo 
^as beea^iven th thfem.hy piodefH artida. • This chat 
ra^cr is & dccidve* that if we’«ohCef«c-io ony ftaiue 
that the ears are not hif^ly dniihed» ^t,pnly ivughl^. 
marked, we may conclude with certnioty ihot we'ore 
examining a modern produfiion. The ancients were 
rery attentive to copy the pncife form of the ear in 
taking likenefles. Thus, where we meet with a lioad 
the cars of which have a very large interior opening, 
we know it to be the head* of Marcus Aurelius, 
hair. The manner in which the ancient artifts formed tho 
hair alfo enables us to diftioguilK their works from 
thofe of the moderns. On-hard and coaiic ftones the hair 
was fhort, and appeared as if it had been combed with a 
wide comb ; for that kind of (lone was difficult to work, 
and could not without immenfe labour be formed into 
curled and flowing* hair. But the figures executed in 
marble in the moft fiotHifhing period of the art have 
the hair curled and flowing; at Icaft where the head 
was not intended to be an exa6t relemblance, £:>r then 
the artift conformed to his model, la the beads of 
women, the hair was thrown back, and tied behind in a 
waving manner, leaving coniiderahle intervals; which 
gives the agreeable variety of light and (hade, and pro¬ 
duces the cf^ds of the cUro«obfcuro. The hair of the 
Amanons is difpofed in this manner- Apollo and Bac¬ 
chus have their hair falling down their fhouldera; and 
young perfons^ till they arrived at manhood, wore their 
hair long. The colour of the hair which was reckon¬ 
ed moil beautiful, was fair ; and this they gave without 
dillinaion to the moft beautiful of their gods, Apollo 
and Bacchus, and likewife to their moft illuftrtous he¬ 
roes. ' 

hand!. Although the ravages of time have prefewed but 
few of the hands or feel of ancient ftatnes, it is eviden* 
from what remains how anxious the Orecian artifts 
were to give every pcrfcdlion to ihele parts. The 
hands of young perfons were moderately plump, with 
little cavities or dimples at the joints, of the fingers. 
The fingers tapered very gently from the root to the 
point* hke well proportioned columns, and the joints 
wtre fcarccly perceptible. The terminating joint was 
not bent,' ns- it commonly appearadn modem ftatues. 
e Icin " In the figures of’young men the joints of the kneo 
arc faintly marked. The knee unites the kg to the 
thigh wilhoat making any remarkable projeAious oe 
cavities. The moft. beautiful legs and bell turned 

knees, according to Winkelmao, are preferved in the 

Apollo SastroAhonos, in 4he Villa Borghefc; in the 
Apollo whkh hash fwaaniiti feet; and in the Bacchus 
of Villa. Mvdkk.. The feme able conhoiflqur ramaska, 
iiiis «me tO| meet wkp f beatttlfiil hpeor^i" TWtng per^ 
l«iai»-ekr>'Ui the elegiwtrrcpfef^tatione 'of 'art. - As the 
aactento-did wot^joeer feicKs-we do^ they ga^e-to 
them the moft beautiful uming, and fti^ied the form 
i^hem with.thfivttftflt.fctupidouaattentioB* . 
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. Thehieafts‘of mcia-wdre largo'aild leliw'aladvi'TU^^, ^ ^ 
hrepftaof women;dtd not ftqfkfi muckt adipHtadrs 
figures of the deities have always the breafts of of ^,o 

tho'beauty of which the aneieots laade -to^nfifi di Pbody. 
genkk. ekvaeion* fio aoxious-wei* the womea toittf. 

Ccmble this fteudard, that Jkbey>«fcdfes«ral arts-to^rc^i 
ftraio ahe growth of khdr'breafta. < TbC^bvcaftswf tho. 
nympl^a^ foddefles were never ttpnefented fwelHng, ^ 
becguk fthpt peetdiar to. thofe women who luakk;^ 

The pPps of Veaua coatniA and.eod in a poiPt,. this' 
btfi^ oonfidered as -an efiential chnraAeriftic-of porfirA; 
beauty. Some^ the moderns have tranfj^fted thefc 
rules, and have fallen into great improprieties. 

The lower part of the body in the^ftatues of. men 
was iormed like that of theltvsag body-after a profound 
fleep and good digeftion. TbP navelwas eoafiderahly- 

funk, cfpecially in femak ftatuet. ay 

As beauty never appears in eoual perficAion i» every ^““l be«v 
pert of'the fame individnal, perfeA or sdoal beauty ceu^^* 
only be produced -by fekAing the raoft heatutiful parto 
from difkrent raodelwf but this muft he done with fuch 
judgment and care, that thefo detached beauties when 
united may- form the moA exaA fymtnetry.‘ Yet the 
ancients fometimes confined thcmfelres to one indivi¬ 
dual, even in the moft -floiiriihiiig age.- Tbeodorus, 
whom Socrates and hisdifciplesvilkodr £crved as a mo¬ 
del to-tbe artifts of his time. Fhryne alib appears to 
have been a model to the pabters and fculpturs. But 
Socrates, in his converlatitoiv with Parrhafius, fays,tftkat 
when a perfcA beauty was to be produced, the artifts 
joined together the moft ftrtkiog beauties which cotfld. 
be coUeAcd from the fineft figures. Wo Lnow-tbat 
Zeuxis, when he was going to paint Helen, united in- 
onepiAure all thcbcaotice ^the atoft handfoine women 
of Crotona-- 

a6 

The Grecian fculptors, who reprefonicd with fuchThedta- 
fuccefs the moft perfe^ beauty of the human form, P"y 
were not regardkfs of the drapery of tlieir ftatues. 

They clothed their figures in the moft proper ftitflf; 
which they wrought into that ftiape which was.befic 
calottkted to give eftcA totheir defigo. 

The veftmenti of women in Greece generally con^ 
filled of linen cloth, or foree other light fttfft^ and iiv 
latter times of filk and fometimes of woollen cloth-^ 

They had alO> garments embroidered with gold. Its 
she work# of^fculptttre, aHflfClLasda thole of paintings 
one may diftinguilh the linen by its tranfparcncy aad 
fmaJl uaited foUlB. The other light ftafts which were 
worn by the womea (a)'were generally of cotton pro-# 
duced in the ille of Cos ; and Uiefe the art of ftatuary 
was aUe to diftinguilh from the linen veftmeuts. The 
cotton cloth was fometiiaes’ftripcd, and fometimes em- 
belhlhed with a pnrfufipn of flowers. Silk was alfo 
employed s^bttt Whether k was known m Greece before 
the time of the Roraaacn^rowoaanot cafily be<detcT-» 
minftd. Xpr ptimtingt, it is diftinguilbablc by changing 
its colour in different lights to red, woUt, and flty-bluci# 

There were two forte of purple j thatwhkkxhe Orceka 
called the .fiat and Tyrian purpk, which 

Tcfrabkd iac. WooUu garments arc e^y koovo by 

the 
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^A)‘Mm foBKiiiaes wove C0M014 bat all wIh) did fisirere «ckoiiedtOTtBte«e; ' 
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the tmiSlHttde their 'feldb- Be6d»t^fc, clotb' of 
mM ^frMtttftittfM impd^^- bot it mu 

not blM'tW'^iMtftfn 'feiUitl^'cOebiiiit of 'a tbreftd«f 
gold or of iiWer fpus with a thread of iilk t it was cMr* 
^fed g^ OT'dfnv sioftt^'withoal any wimire. 

The vevtatoti'Of't^ ’Oreefci* which defcrre'partica- 
lar actentioOi iRt ihft ftofi4c»the«tfce;,atid the «aintl*. 

The tunic. Th* 4oMc; «M» HnR part of the drtft whiOh wm nett 
to tbebodpi ^ 'Ia ‘ttaybeieen «i <lf«riogf^ffiire*, Oritt 
timfc iti*diftiabiUei ai la the ‘FUirB FMrnefe, and ih thi 
ftatueoof the Amasons in the Capho!^ The yotmgeft 
■of thedaoghtert of Niobe.'wbo throws hetCelf at her 
moUm^s fide»' ii clothed only with a tunic* It was of 
Iwaoj dr fome Other light ftuff, without 0cevci, fixed 
to the fliouldcrs by a button* fo as to coter the whole 
tveaft. ■ UoDe hot the tunics of the godfiefs Ceres and 
tl eomediaol have long ftraight fieecas. 

Therobe. Tlw robes of women commonly confided of two long 
pieces of woollen cloth, without any partimdar form, 
«ttached4o the fimulders by a great many buttons, and 
IbrnttmcB by a clafp. They had ftraight fleeres, which 
came down to the wrifta. The young girls, as well as 
the women, faftentd their robe to their fide by a cine-* 
tare, in the &mc way as the high prieft of the Jews fa- 
ftentd his, as it is ftiU done in many Mrts of Greece. 
The 'CiaAnve formed on the fide a knot of ribbons 
fometimes rcfembling a rofc in fiiape, which baa been 
particularly remarked in the two beautiful daughters of 
Niohe. In the younger of thefc the cinaure is feeo 
palRng o«r the fhoulders and the back. Venus has 
two ciaAures, the one paffing over the fhoulder, and 
the other farrounding thc waift. The latter is called 
by the poets. 

The ™- The mantle was callcd^ryon by the Greeks, which 

tit. fignifies properly the mantle of Pallas. The name was 

anerwardt applied to the mantles of the other gods, as 
weH ai to thofe of nsen. This part of the drefi was not 
fquare, as fome hare imagined, but of aroundidi iotra. 
The ancieota indeed fpeak in general of fquare mantles, 
hot they reCeised this lhape from four taffels which 
^f€tt affixed to them ) two of thefe were eifible, and 
two were conceded andcr thie mantle. The mantk 
was brought under the right arm, and over the left 
ffiodldcr t dbmetiiaeait was attached to the UxonMcrby 
twb buttons, as may he feen in the beautiful ftatue of 
X^eocothoe at ViQa Albaai. 

^,* 1 . - Tbe colour of vefiments peediar to certmh fiatuei 

too oariourS to beomkted. To begin with the B» 
wu^ of the gods.—The drapery of Jupitef was red, 
Ofet of N^iMfe is fnppofed bf Wiokdmao to ham been 
fea-gioen. The ffiase colour akb bebnged to the Ue- 
Mldsand Nymphs. The maotleof Apollo was Wue 
or violet. Bacchus was drefled in white. MartiaUus 
Capella affigni gmep to Cybele. Juno’s aefttpenu were 
flcy-b1ac,.butfiK f^iimasii^ a white 
was robed' in a flame-coioured maatle. In a painting 
of Hcrbultiwums Vdnusb'ln flbWkgt of hgoU 

dan yeU«W4 IfeilighwereWrn^.^ jmr^ i priefts in 
wliHr^ and eooqaenMa (bttettmes'tn fta^reeir. - 


With rdpsa totbe-heid, wtfmrtf gtneraH/^rbai 
eoVerihg hat>beif hair i When they wifhed^to op^ 
iheir head, tkey wfed Iw ^ner rttfatle..-^ 

Sometimes we meet whh ^Is of a fine trihfjpaieni -tea* 
tiife.. Old woirteh 'woto a^kipd bf hawHit- ttpbn thiMr 
held, atiaiam^e of whichtnay ba fcen in a flwitueita 
the Capitd.'cidled the iVi;^ > bi^ Wiokdoan thbkt.. 
ilii a iWtuc'ofHeettbfe ^ ■? .; - 

Tha et^Agorthe feet epnfilbdbf ihbeBwr Un* 
dak/: The ffiwbk W«?fi gewtoBy ay ineh thiek, aad 
eompofed of moretihau obe Wc-wfeoAk I’hofe of 
Pallas in Villa Atbani haretwb Idles, tod other fiataes 
had no left than fire* - 


Jt 


aneota 




Win KfLMan hasaffigned four diffeitnt ftyles to this 
art. The MoetU ftyie, nrhieh continued until the time 
of Phidias i tbe/rW ftyle, formed by thatoelebtated o^elu. 
ftatusry; the Uiutiful, introduced by Praxiteles, A- 
pelles, and Lyfippas i and the rsd/srioe fiyle, pra^tifed 
by thofe artifts who copied the works of the ancient 
mafiers. 

The’moft authentic monuments ^ the ancient ftyle 
are medals, containing an iofeription, whieh leads us ^ 
back to very diftant times. The writing is from right 
to left in the Hebrew manner; a uO^e which was aban¬ 
doned before the time of Herodotus. The ftatuc of 
Agamemnon at Elis, which was made by Ornatas, has 
an inception from right to left. This artifiin flourifii- 
ed 50 years before Phidias; it is in the intervilning pen 
riod therefore between thofe two artifts, that we avc to 
look for the ceflation of this prsdiice. The ftatues 
formed in the ancient ftylc were neither diftinguilhed 
by beauty of ftiape nor by proportion, but bore a clofe 
refemblance to thofe of the Egyptians and Etrurians 
^b) ; the eyes were long and flat; the fcftion of the 
mouth not boriaontal; the chin was pointed; the curls 
of the hair were -ranged in tittle rings, and refembled 
grains -enclofed in a heap of raifins. What was ftill 
worfe, St was impoffible by infpedliiig the' bead to di- 
ft inguilh the fex. 

The ebaradlers of this ancient ftyk Were thefe: The 
defigning was eneigetse, but barfc-j it wai animated, 
but without graceftdnefs 1 aadthe vtofence of the ex« 
prefiton deprived the^ whole figure of beauty. • 3 j 

The grand ftyle wat brought to perfeaion by Phf-The gnu: 
dias, Polycletui, Scopas, Alcatnenes, Myron; and other Ayh. 
gluftriOUs aitifts. It it probable, ftom fome pafiage* 
of ancient •writert^ that in this ftyle-wdr prefewed feme 
characters of the undent matinei', fifeh' as tbe- ftraight 
tines, the fquares and an^s. The unettot mailers, 
fuch as Polycletna, being the legHktors of proper, 
tions, fays Winkelman, and of etofeqeence thinking 
th^ had a right to diftribute the meafures and di< 
menfions of the parts ofthe’hfuhnii .body^ 'haveun. 
doabtedly faerificed.fofM'degree Uf Ac-fbfhi ofNiaifly 
to a grandeur which ts liarfli/te eoA^Hfotf 
ing contours add gradiftiT liorp^luiitHdkftocefdru.^ 

The moll eonfiderable mdaumcoUdif^Hc'igMd ftyfe 
are the ftataes dfNiebe'and'1^ffiui^h6fli^^aDd-h^fi* 

‘ .J-.; ftore 

, • Si ■ I ■.. s ■ • • I «. •‘iJ'.' I Jf I ! 
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■" ThU ia a proof addoionatto thofe thdt wi» be found in the «mcl« M whidh wh have'rdfeflm^; ebto 
received the rudiments of thettot'Oftfciipture ftom the'Wtitoaio wtridh 'yhe^^ 


eksBci^. of fekacoi; 
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^ ViBa AlUni; whicbiW- 

rM be co«foun 4 e 4 with tbe.ftaUne y4)ich i« 
jap4piM sccovdipig tp «be fii^ fiLyl^ Pb 4 i« «jlb. found 
io^f bma plM^ 'IV be«d 9(^00^ tlltbe eharac- 
urnof dignified ^the MmnuhitiiUng the 

rig^D«ft of itpciest The face 4 a dcfedMee ia 

Aa'cjefaiaafM f^et it » e^nt ..how ei»lV: ii woi^ bate 
^eeo to gm the features more grace* 

Ttee Agtuu: 0 ^ ^idhe and hfr danghtp> have aat» in 
tV ppiaion iof Wi^nimh that iMSefjh7> cf appeal^ 
aocc. whieh inarha the age of the iWtue pf IPaQai* They 
grediaradtenaed by .grapdeuc and fimphoity/ (o funpla 
are the forma, that they do not appear to.hc the. UdH^i 

S rodudions of art, but to have been created by an in- 
antaneous cfibft of nature* 

grace* The third ftyie was the gracef^PrbeiuUfuU Lyfip* 
put was perhaps the artill who .lotrpduced this «yk» 
Being more cpnvertant than his preaecciTors with the 
fweet, the pure, the flowing, and the beautiful Uoes of 
nature, he avoided tbe fquare forms which the maftera 
of the fecond ftyle had too much employed. He waa 
of opinion that the ufe of the art was rather to pleafe 
than to afloiufh, and that tbe aim of the artift fliould 
be to raifc admiration by giving delight. Tbe artifls 
who cultivated this ftyle did not, however, negled to 
lludy the fubiime works of their predeceflbra. They 
knew that grace is confident with the mod dignified 
beauty, and that it pofTefTes charms which muft ever 
. pleafe : they knew alfo that thefe charms are enhanced 
by dignity. Grace is infufed into all the movements 
and attitudes of their ftatues, aa^ it appears in the de¬ 
licate turns of the hair, and even in the adjuftiog of the 
drapery. Every fort of grace was well kuown to the 
ancients | and great as the ravages of time have been 
amongd the works of art, fpecimensare ftill preferved, 
in which can be diftinguifhed dignified beauty, attra 8 ive 
beauty, and a beauty petuliar tn infanit. A fpecimen 
of dignified beauty may be feen in tbe datue of one of 
the mufes in the palace of Barberini at Rome; and in 
the garden of the pope, on the Quirinal, is a datue of 
anotW mufe, which affords a fine indanceof attradlive 
beauty. Winkclman fays that the mod excellent mo¬ 
del ot infant beauty which antiquity has tranfmitted to 
us is a fatyr of a year old, which is preferved, though 
3, a little mutilated, in Vida Albani. 
e imitv The great reputation of Praxiteles and Apelles raifed 
' ftTi«* an ardent emulation to their fncccnbrs, who defpatring 
to furp^a fuch iUuftrious maftera, were fatbfied with 
imitnt^ their works. But it is well known that a 
met? Imitator is always inferior to the mader wHotil 
he atiempts to copy. When no original genius appears, 
the Art mult therefoxc decline. 

nlrUtu pL+R w^ the fird material which was employed in 
(^reeian ftaiuary. An inftapcc of this may be feea, in a fig.ure 
of Al^««e* w haarrclief in Villa A*hani. The^anr 
dcatt-nlidi?b«*’ Vid cfpccWly their nails, to renp 

„ der«or«^4>art« moiy. delicate and Kvely; hence ^fe the 

*y”„a ?«'!>«« "f?"- 

.fter. It- was the opinion of Count Caylus that tJie ancients 
did not ufe mod els in forming their datues. But tod if- 
^ove thisi^ It la only" neceflary to mention an engraving 
^ 1» lhadabinrt of Stofeh, which reprefcatii 
Provtetheui. engeaving the'figure of a man* * 

plunimet in hia hand to rorafurc the proportions ot his 
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modch .The Mcicoei a» veU :M tV modfMenadc 
workf lA pia4fr 1 but no.fpecimeaa remain, exeept famfi 
figufes; ip h^rCMcl, of which the »od.bea:ptuul were 
found At Bait,. ' ’ 

The syorlti made of ivory and ftlver wen genenuy ivory, HI- 
of A finall rixcf Someliaaea, however, ftatues of a pro- 
digh^.fixe: were formed of gold and ieory, Ihe 
Ipft^Miaprva'OfrPhidiasf which waa compofed qf tfiefe 
aptei^als, waf tC cpbits high* It is indeed fcarcely 
poflible to hrupne that ftatues of fuch a fixe could en¬ 
tirely confiddf gold and ivory. The quantity of ivory 
nec^iry to a coTuflal datue" ia beyond conceptionw M. 

4 e Pauw calculates that the ftatue of Jupiter Olyaipius, 
which was 54 feet high, would confume the teeth of 
500 clephaaU. JO 

The Greeks generally hewed their marble ftatues out MmUo*. 
of one block, though they'after worked the beads fe- 
pvately, and fometimes the arms. The beads of'the 
famous group of Niobe and. her daughters have been 
adapted to their bodies after being ^larately finiftied. 

It is proved by a large figure reprefenting a river, 
which is preferved io Villa Albaai, that the.ancieiits 
firft hewed their ftatues roughly before they attempted 
to finifti any part. When the ftatue had received its 
perfedt figure, they next proceeded to polilh it with 
pumice-ftoue, and again carefully retouched every part 
with the chifel. 40 

The ancients, when they employed porphyry, ufually Porphjfy. 
made the head and extremities of marble. It is true, 
that at Venice there are four figures entirely compofed 
of porphyry; but thefe are the prpdudlions of the 
Greeks of the middle age. They ^o made ftatues of 
bafaltes and alabafter. 
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Without expreffion, gefture, and attitude, no fi-F»pwnw>o 
gurc can be beautiful, b^aufe in tbefe the graces sl-*"^ 
ways refide. It was for this reafon that the graces are^“"^ 
always reprefeoted as tbe companions of Veuus. 

The expreflion of tranqufllity was frequent in Gre¬ 
cian ftatues, becatife, according to Plato, that was oon- 
fidered as the middle ftate of the foul between plcafure 
and pain. Experience too fttows that io general the 
moft beautiful perfons are endowed with the fweeteft 
and moft engaging manner. Without a fedate tran¬ 
quillity dignified beauty could not exift. It is in this 
tranquillity, therefore, that wc moft look ibe the com¬ 
plete difplay of genius. ^ 4* 

The moft elevated fpecies of tranquillity and repofe 
was ftudied in the figures of the gods. The father ® 

the gods, and even inferior divinitki, we reprefenteft^ ’ 
without emotion or refentment. It is thus that Hurocr 
paints Jupiter,fivaking Olympus by the motion of his 
hair and nts eyctwow^ 

Shakes his ambrpftal curls, and gives the nqd, 

' The ftaaop of fattf'and faoAton of the god. 

J-upitcr isAQlt always ex.hiUted in this tranquil ftaW- 1 0 
a bas-relief brlongiog to the wquts Rondtaf be ap- 
pears fraud on an arm chair with a mclancbely i^pc^. 

The Apollo of the Vatican reprefents the god in a fit of 
rage againft the ferpent Python, which he kiUa at a 
blow. The artift, adopting the opinion of the poets, 
has made tbe nofe the feati bf asgcTr and tibe lips the 

. feat of difdain. > • in the ftse 

To cxpi cfs the a^n of a kero, tbe Gradan fcoiptota 

dflinFated 
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delineated the counteoaiice of a noble virtuous ebarader 
repreffiog bis groans, and allowing ooexprefllon of pam 
to appear. In deferibin^ the a£ltons of A bero^tbe 
poet has much more liberty than the ahift. The poet 
can paint them fuck i) they were before men were 
taugnt to fubduc their paFions by the reftraints of law, 
or the refined cuilomi of focial life. But the aitift, 
obliged to felcd: the mod beautiful formsi is reduced to 
the ncceffity 6f giviog fuch an esprclTiou of the pidTioni 
as may not our feelings and dllgud us with hii 
rodudHoo* The truth of thefe remarks^ill be ae- 
nowlcdgedbythofe who faavefeen two of the moft beau¬ 
tiful monuments of antiquity ; one of which reprefenta 
the fear of death, the other the moft violent pains aitd 
fufferiugs. The daughters of Kiobe againft Whom Diana 
has dlfch^ged her fatal arrows, are exhibited in that 
date 6 f ftupefadiion which we imagine mud take place 
when the certain crofue^ of death deprives the foul of 
all fehfibiUiY. The fable preCents us an image of that 
ftapor whlph Efuhylus deferibes as fetfing the Kiobe 
when they were transformed into a rock. The other 
monument feferrcd'to is the image of Laocoon, which 
exhibit's the moft agonixing pain that can affedt the 
mufelea, tbe'nerves, and the veins. The fufferings of 
thehbdy md the elevation of the foul are expreffed in 
every member with 'equal energy, and form the mod 
fublime contrad^imiglnkble. Laocoou appears to fuf- 
ferwdth fuch fortitude, that, whilft his lamentable fitu- 
tttion pii^ces the heart, the whole figure fills us with an 
ambitious d^ire of inittating His conftancy and magna¬ 
nimity in the pains and fufieringa that may fall to our 
lot. 

Philodtetei is introduced by the poeta fhedding tears, 
uttering compUints, and rending the air with hit groans 
and cries; but the artid-exhibits him filent and bear- 
iug his pains with dignity. The Ajax of the celebra¬ 
ted painter Timomachus is not drawn in the aA of de- 
droytpg the Iheep which he took for the Grecian chiefs, 
but in the moments of reflexion which fucceeded that 
firenxy. So far did the Greeks carry their love of 
calmnefs and flow movements, that they thought a 
quick dtp always announced ruftieity of mannen. De- 
Riofthenes reproaches Nicobulus for this very thing ; 
and from the words he makes ufc of, it appears, that to 
fpeak with infulencc and to wulk haftily were reckoned 
fynonymousk 

In the fis- fn the figures of women, the aitidshaveconformed 
tus« cT to the principle obferved in all the ancient tragedies, and 
wemen. ftcommended by Ariftwtle, never to make women Ihow 
too much intrepidity or cxcefllvc crutdty. Conforma¬ 
ble to this maxTm, Clytemucdra isreprefentad at a little 
diftioce from the fatal fpot, watching the mdrdercr, but 
without taking any part with him. In a painting of 
Tiaiomachua repnrienttng Medea and her children, 
when Medai lifts up the dagger they fmilh in her face, 
and her Airy ia immediateiy melted into compaffidm for 
the ntnoeem Yi&im. In anotlier r^relemation of the 
fame fubjed, Medea q>pean Muting and sadectfive. 
Guided by the fame maxiae, the krtiusofinoft refined 
tafte were carcfnl to avoid all defonaky, dbbofihg rather 
to recede truth than from theu'accuftomearefpe& 
for beauty, as may be feeo in feretal figures of Hecuba, 
Som^imea, however, fine appean in tut deckpitude of 
age, ber face furroa^ with wrinkles, and ber btthfli 
kangiagdoWB* , ^ • 
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, lUuftrious men, and thofe iuvefted with,^fficea .of 4|u 
dignitjf, are reprefenied with a noUe airucaace and firm A 
afped*. The Mtues of the Eomao emperors icfeinbleu^*"^*‘^ 
thofe of herou, are far removed from every fps^tei 
of flattery; in* the gefture, in the attitude, and ^lon-^ 

They never appear with haughty looks, or with the 
fplendwr of royalty ; no figure is everXeen prefenting 
any thing to them with bended knee, eacept captives {**" 
and none addrelTetthem with an iacltnation of the head. 

In modem works tpo little attention has been paid to 
^e ancient Wiakclm^ii mentions a bas-reUef, 

which was lately executed at Rome for the fountain of 
Trevi, reprefentiqg an arcbkeft in the aA of prefenting 
fheplan of an aquedudt to Marcus Agrippa. The 
modem'fculptor, not content with giving a long beard 
to that iltuftrious Roman, contrary to all the ancient 
marble ftatues as well as medals which remain, exhibits 
the architeiR on itii knees. 

In general, it was an eftabliihed principle to banifli alt 
violent paflSons from public monuments. This will 
ferve as a decifive mark to difUnguifli the true antique 
fronvfuppofititiouB works* A medal has been found 
exhibiting two AlTyrians, a man and woman tearing 
their hair, with this infcription, Aiiyria. er, palais- 
TINA. tM. POTEst. p. R. REOAC. s. p. The forgery of 
this medal is manifeft from the word PaLufiina, which 
is not to be found in any ancient Roman medal with a 
Latin infcription. Befides, the violent a^on of tearing 
the hair does not fiut any fymbolicai figure. This ex¬ 
travagant ftyle, which was called by the ancients Parent 
ihyijttt has been imitated by moti of the mod^n artifts* 
Tbeirfigures refeinblccomedians on the aocienttheatres, 
who, in order to fillt the dlftant fpeAators, put on paint¬ 
ed mafks, employed exaggeratc^efiures, and far over¬ 
leaped the bounds of nature luis ftyle has been re¬ 
duced into a theory in a treatife on the paffions compn- 
fed by Le Brun. The defigns which accompany that 
work exhibit the paffions in the very higheft degree, 
approaching even to frenxy: but thefe are calculated to 
vitiate the tafte, efpecially of jhe young \ for the ardour 
of youth prompu them rather to'feitc the extremity 
than the middle ; nod it will be difficult for that artift 
who lias formed his tafte from fuch impaffioned models 
ever to acquire that noble fimpHcity and fedate gmq- 
dcur which diftingniffacd the works of ancient tafte. 
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Proportion is the bafii of beiuty, tnd there can be of 
no beauty without it; on the contrary, proporrion fiay ci^ 
exift where there is little beauty. Experfeoce^every 
day teaches us that knowltd^ is diiftin A from ufte; and 
proportion, therefore, whlcn is founded on knowtefige, 
may be'ftridly obferSed in any figure, and yet the %ure 
have DO preteofions to bean^. The ancients connder- 
ing ideal beauty rS' the moft perftft, Imve fireqiieady 
employed it Jn preference to the beauty of nature. * 

The body eonfifts of three i^s m vM m the mdfh* 
l^. The three parUof theb<^We the irunki the 
thighs, and the legs. The infMor pOrtt df the body 
are the tHighs,' theirs, and the fiset. Thd arms alfo 
coafift of uree pans. Tkdfe -tWte parts moft beif 0 
certain pn^^bo to the whole as w«l aS to 
ther. In a well formed int the bead and bb^ moft 
be proportioftcd to the tbi|^ the legi^ and t1i<e tett* in 
the fame maonar aa the tbtghaare pr^orlido^ to Ch« 
legs and the feet, or the arms to tw haada fiiM 

‘ * ■ alfo 
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‘ COftfifts df jjartsltiat ii(,thw/^rajr8 ler^ 

. bftbenbfe^ butt^bbiiil^isoqt'fourtln^B*^^ 
t^e odfc, ti fo^ irrttertf hk'«^ "ajfrc^d. tWe pU'ce 

wliere tbb b^ir begipl to the crown of tbe bc^ are 
only tbree’foiirtbi of the length of tke nbfe^ or tost 
part to the 6ofe aa ^ to ,i 1. 

It n probate'that the 6fycian>'ai well af£l^ypttan 
^ aniflii.bate d^eter^a^d the great aiid fmaU propomoos 
^y fr^tC^ rules'; tUt th^.^^e ^ai>hil|^ed a potitipe 
' meadbre.for the dltaenfipb 9 qf^’^b,;l^a 4 tW.ah^.<?^^ 

OQtnrefenbe.. Ibis fuppoCUop alone.Odd .enu^ ut to 
account For the great ^nformity which wy meet ^ 

4 q ancient ilatuea. Wi^elmau thinks that ihe^^t wai 
the meafure which she ancjents to aU tlieV great 
dimenfions, and that it was by t)i< length of it that 
tiiey regulated the meafure of their ^urcs^ by 
' to them (la times that length. This ip ta^ is th« 
length which Vitruvius affignsi Pe/ v^o aitUudifSt ror> 
forufsietSf L 3. cap. I. That cekbrated antiquary 
thinks the foot is a more det^minate ncafure than 
the head or the face* the parts from which modem 
painters and, fculptors too often take tbdr.proportions. 
j!bis proportion qF the foot to the body* which has tp« 
peared grange and iocomprehcniibte to the learns 
Huetiusy and has been entirely rqe^cd by Perrault* is 
however founded upon* cxpenence. After meafuring 
with great pare a tail number of figures, Winkelmao 
found ibis proportion obferved not only in Egyptian 
ftatuesi but alfo in thofe of Greece. This faft may he 
determined by an infpeflion of tbpfe (latues the feet 
of Syhkh arc perfeft. One may be fuUy convinced of 
it examining forne.divine figures, in which the 
artHtf have ihaM fonse parts beyond their natural di- 
menfions. , In . the .Apollo Bdvidcre, which is a little 
more than ieven beads high, the foot is three Roman 
inches longer than the hnid. .The head of , the Venus 
de Medicisii very frnaU, and the height of the ftatue is 
fcven.heads and a iUlf; the foot is three inches and a 
half,longer than the head* or precifely the iixth part of 
the .i^gth of the whede ftatue» 

, PaACTtCBof ScoL^Tvat. 
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We b»vc been thus minute in our account of the 
fi'jj'. Grecian (culptune, becanfe it is the opinion of the ableft 
jy lie-critics that modem artifts have been more or left cmi* 
rn ‘,^t la they have, ftudied with the greater or lefs atten- 
>• tioo tb^ mpdela left us by that ingenious peoples 
Wink^u^^igoea fo far ,18 to contend, that ^ aoft (W 
^edn^i^s-fi^the Qrecian maftcra ought,tp be ftudied 
tg prffrryyf c^eo Xq tbp works of nature. This ap* 
hears to be para^oakal; but the reafon afiigned by.thc 
Abbd for bis opinion is, that the faireft lines of beart^ 
are aapre,<eaiily difconered, and make a more iltiking 
in'd pdwprftft hy thek re^uidon m thefe 

]iim,pofKf, than are fcattered f^c ^de 

twe btgb It fo jttftly claw, 

petverth 4 eSike grmiaed, thatit Iraftsto uue hewiy by 
a nuaefts^more todiowa^Uborious? and 4 *®c' 4 tpatnfc-tlun 
thc,fludy of the which prefents-immedwly to 

tl^^artid'e |iicw'4w ohj«& of Ms rcfeatches, and cw- 

" binaa..ln;a‘clear ,aad point of light the yarioua 

rapSrS^ihMWtrtbM^Kc^dd^tCfied thr^ the wide do- 

ewiMeifBiatuity,'./. vj* •• ,7- . ' r ’ » 

. As foon as the artift has laid this caccUcnt founda. 
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Mfau^ies.pf the Grecian ftatpe^ indfofmqd m|t^c 

r .t^ admirable m<^cls they exhibfh he mky then 
.with advantage and afTuqiuce to the imitation 
denature, ^he ideas he has already formed of tlfc j>er- 
fei^ion of ^ture* by obferving her dlfperfed beauties 
.^po^biqqd and GoUeoed in tbe compofitions of the ans 
wUl enable, him to acquire vitli fskility, 
nnW td employ with advantage, the detached and partial 
idet^i of l^auiy which will be exhibited to his view in a 
furvey of nature tu her aflual (late* When he difeovefs 
thefe partial beauties* he will be capable of combining 
tli^ with thofe perfed forms of beauty with which 
he is already acquainted* In a word, by having always 
present,to his,mind the noble models already mention* 
cd» he will be in forac meafure his owe oracle, and wiil 
draw rulea from his own mind. . 

There are, however, two ways of imiuting nature, 

In the wie a (ingle obje& occupies the artift, who *®‘natuK.***** 
deavours to reprefent it with precifion and truth ;■ in 
the other, certain lines and features are taken from,# 
variety of objects, and combined and blended into one 
regular whole* AU kinds of copies belong to tbe.firft 
kind of imitation ; and produfUons of this kind muft 
be executed ncceftarily in the Dutch manner, that is to 
fay, with high finiihing* and little or no invention. But 
the fccond kind of imiution leads direftly to tlieinvcfti* 

‘ gatipu and difeovery of true beauty, of that beauty 
whofe idea is connate with the human mind, and is only 
to be found there in its higheft pafcdlioo. This is 
the kind of imitation in which the Greeks excelled, and 
in which men of genius excite the young artifts to ex* 
cel after their example, vk. by ftudying nature as they 
did. 

After having ftndied in the produffions of the Gre* 
dan mafters their choice and cxprdfiun of fele& na¬ 
ture* their fublime and graceful contours* their noble 
draperies, together with that fedate grandeur and ad¬ 
mirable limplicity that conftitutc their chief merit, the 
curious aitifts will do well to ftudy the manual and me¬ 
chanical part of their operations* as this is abfuhitely 
neceftary to tlu fuccef^ul imiMtiuoDf their excellent 
manneri 49 

Jt is certain that the ancients almoft always formed ModcU of 
their firft models iu wax : to this modem aitifts haveiUtues. 
iubftituted clay, or fome fuch compofitiou: they prefer 
clay ^ore wax in the. carnations* on account of the 
yiddii^ naturc,of the latter, and its (licking in (broe 
meafure to every thing it touches. We muft not* how¬ 
ever, imagine from hence that the method of forming 
models of wet. clay waa either unknown or neglcded 
among the Greeks ; on the contrary, it was in Greece 
that models of this kind were invent ed. Their author 
wasvI)ibutadea>of Sicyout and it is well known that 
Arce^^ 4k fx^d ofXnculWsi obtained a higher de- . 
gree of iqpptation Ml bis 

ctd^.pirpd^ons. : Indeed, if clay could he made to 
pmiCerve its original moifturc, it would uodtiphtedly be 
the fitteft fubftance for the models of the fculptor.; but 
when it is placed either in the ftte or left to .dry im¬ 
perceptibly in ^Q .air, its fobd parts grow; moxCrCOOi* 
pad, and tbe>ft|i9re .loftog thus a part of its 
u aeceiTarsIy xeduiOGd to a CmaUef This dimi¬ 

nution would be of uo confequence did it pqually.afc^ 
ihc whole figure, fo as to prefeVve-its proportions en- 
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tire. But this ia not the cafe : for the fmaller parts 
of the hgurc dry foonerthan the larger; and thus loiing 
more of their dimenfions in the fame fpaceof time than 
the latter do, the fymmetryand proportions of the figure 
iiHvital>ly fuiTcr. This incun%’ruicncy doea not take 
place in ihofc inodels'that are made in wax. It is in¬ 
deed extremely difficult, in tlic ordinary method of 
working the wax, to give it that degree of fmoothnefa 
that is ncccITary to reprefent the foftnefs of the carna¬ 
tions or flefhy parts of the body. This inconvenience 
may, however, be remedied, by forming the model firft 
in clay, then moulding it in plaficr, and laftly cafiiag it 
in wax. And, indeed, clay is fcldom ufed but as a mould 
in which to caft a figure of plailer, ftucco, or wax, to 
ferve henceforth for a model by which the meafures and 
proportions of the Aatvic are to be adjuAed. In mak¬ 
ing waxen models, it is common to put half a pound 
of colophony to a pound of wax ; and Tome add tur¬ 
pentine, melting the whole with oil of olives. 

So much for the firft or preparatory fteps in this 


procedure. It remains to confidcr the manner of work¬ 
ing the marble after the model fo prepared; and the me¬ 
thod here followed by the Greeks feems to have been 
extremely different from that which is generally obferv- 
ed by modern artiAs, In the ancient Aatues we find 
the mod Ariking proofs of the freedom and boldnefs 
that accompanied each Aroke of the chifel, and which 
1‘efultcd from the artiA's being perfefily fure of the ac¬ 
curacy of his idea, and the precifion and Aeadinefs of 
his band: the moA minute parts of the figure carry 
thefe marks of affuranceand freedom ; no indication of 
timoroufnefs or diffidence appear ; nothing that can in¬ 
duce ns to fancy that the artiA had occafion to correfl 
any of his Arokes. It is difficult to find, even in the 
fecond-rate produ^ions of the Grecian artiAs, any 
mark of a fulfe Aroke or a random touch. This firm- 
refs and precifion of the Grecian chifel were certainly 
derived from a more determined and perfeft fet of rules 
than tliofe which are obferved in modern times. 

The method generally obferved by the modern fculp- 
tor ia as follows: FirA, out of a great block of marble 
he faws another of the fixe required, wliicii is perform¬ 
ed with a fmooth Aer) faw, without teeth, caAing water 
and fand thereon from time to time ; then he faffiions 
it, by taking oIT what is fuperflunus with a Arel point 
and a heavy hammer of foft iron ; after this, bringing 
it near the mcafurc required, he reduces it Aill nearer 
with another finer point; he then ufes a flat cutting 
inArument, having notches in its edge; and then a 
chifel to take ot!l^ the fcratches which the former has 
left; till', at length, taking rafpsof diflferent degrees of 
finenefii, by degrees he brings his work into a condition 
for poliAiing. 

After this, having Audied his model with alt poffible 
attention, he draws upon this model horizontal and per^ 
pendicular lines which interfrd each other at right 
angles. He afterwards copies thefe lines upon his 
jnarble, as the painter tnakes ufe of fuch tranfverfal 
lines to copy a piflnre, or to reduce it to a fmaller fize* 
Thefe tratdvcrfal lines or fquares, drawn in an equal 
number upon the marble and upon the model, in a man¬ 
ner proportioned to iheir refpeftire (hmenfions, exhibit 
accurate meafuresof the furfaecs upon which the artiA 
is to work ; but cannot determine, with equal precifion, 
the depths that are proportioned to theie fui-faccs.— 
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The fculptor, indeed, may determine thefe depths by 
obferving the relation they bear to his model; but as 
his eye is the only guide he has to follow in this cAi- 
matc, he is always more or lefs expofed to error, or at 
leaA to doubt. He is never fiirc that the cavities made 
by his cliifcl arc i ; a degree of uncertainty accom¬ 
panies each Aroke; nor cuii he be affiired tloit it has 
carried away neither too much nor too tittle of his mar¬ 
ble. It is equally dilfieult to determine, by fuch lines 
as have already been mentioned, the external and inter¬ 
nal contours of the figure, or to transfer them from the 
model to the marble. By the internal contour is un- 
dcrAood that which is deferibed by the pans which ap¬ 
proach towards the centre, and which are not marked 
in a Ariking manner* 

It is farther to be noticed, that in a complicated and 
laborious work, which an artili camiot execute without 
affiliancc, he is often obliged to make ufc of foreiga 
hands, that have not the talents or dexterity that are 
ncceAaiy to finiAt his plan. A (ingle Aroke ol* the chifel 
that goes too deep is a defeiSl not to be repaired; and 
fuch a Arc»ke may cafily happen, where the di'pths arc 
fo impcrfe^ly determined. Defedts of this kind are in¬ 
evitable, if the fculptor, in chipping his marble, begins 
by forming the depths that are requifite in the figure he 
defigna to reprefent. Nothing ia more liable to error 
than this manner of proceeding. The cautious artiA 
ought, on the contrary, to form thefe depths gradually, 
by little and little, with the utmoA circumfpeciion and 
care; and the determining of them with precifion ought 
to be confidered as the UA part of his work, and as the 
finiffiing touches of his chifel. 

The various inconveniences attending this method of copy- 
determined feveral eminent artiAs to look out for cnc*'’K 
that would be liable to lefs uncertainty, and productive 
of fewer errors. The French academy of painting at 
Rome hit upon a method of copying the ancient Aa¬ 
tues, which fomefculptorshave employed withfuccefa, 
even in the figureawhichtheyfinifiied after models in clay 
or wax. This method is as follows: The Aatuc that is 
to be copied is cnclofed in a frame that fits it exactly. 

The upper part of this frame is divided into a certain 
number of equal parts, and to each of thefe parts a 
thread is fixed will) a piece of lead at the end of it. 

Thefe threads, which hang freely, fhow what parts of 
the Aatue are moA removed from the centre with much 
more perfpicuity and precifion than the lines which are 
drawn upon its furface, and which pafs equally over the 
higher and hollow parts of the block : they alfo give 
the artiA a tolemble rule to roeafure the more Ariking 
variations of height and depth, and thus render him 
more bold and determined in the execution of hii plan*. 

But even this method is not witboat its defcdls: for 
as it is impoffiblc, by the means of a Antight line, to 
determine with precifion the procedure of a curve, the 
artiA has, in this method, no certain rule to gqide him 
in his contours; and as often as the line wbicii he is ta 
deferibe deviates from the dire£Iion of the plumb line, 
which is his main guide, he muA neccAarily find himfelf 
at a lofs, and be obliged to have recourfe to conjuAtt^- 

It is alfu evident, that this method affords no certain 
rule to determine exaftly the proportion which the va« 
rioufl parts of the figure ought to bear to each other, 
confidered in their mutual relation and connexions. 

The artiA, indeed, endeavours to Atpply this defe£l Ly 
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interfering tHc plumb Unea by horizontal one*. This 
recourfe has, neverthclefs, it* inconveniences, fince the 
fquarcs formed by tranfrerfal lines, that are at a diftance 
from the figure (though they be czaAly equal), yet 
reprefent the parts of the figure as greater or fmaller, 
according as they are more or Icfs removed from our 
poiition or point of view. But, nutwithfianding thefe 
inconveniences, the method now under confideralion is 
certainly the bell that lias hitherto been employed: it is 
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more praricable and fare than any other we know, 
though it appear*, from ihc remarks we have now beep 
making, that it does not exhibit a fure and univerfal 
criterion to a feuiptor who executes after a model. ya 

To poUfh the (iatue, or make the parts of it fmooth Of p<>iiih- 
and fleck,they ufe pumice ftone and fmelt; then tripaH}*’'K 
and when a ftill greater luflrc is required, they ufe^*^“‘’‘ 
burnt ilraw. Fur the CaJIing of Stalurs, fee Foundery, 
and PiAStMA of Paris, 
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SCUM, properly denotes the impurities which a li¬ 
quor, by boiling, cafts up to the furface. The term 
feum is alfo ufed for what is more properly called the 
fcoria of metals. 

SCUPPERS, in a fiiip, arc certain channel* cut 
through the water-ways and fides of a fliip, at proper 
diftances, and lined with plated lead, in order to carry 
the water off from the deck into the fea. The feup- 
pers of the lower deck of a fhip of war arc ufually fur- 
nifhed with a leathern pipe, called \}itfcupp€r-hofet which 
bangs downward from the mouth or opening of the 
fcuppCT. The intent of this is to prevent the water 
from entering when the fliip inclines under a weight of 
fail. 

SCURVY, in medicine, fee that article, N“ 3JI, 
where we have given an account of the fymptoms, 
caufes, and modes of prevention <ind cure, according to 
fome of the moil eminent writers in medicine. We have 
here only to add, that, in the opinion of Dr Beddoes, 
the mineral acids, efpecially the nitric and vitriolic, may 
be employed in the prevention or cure of this dreadful 
difeafe with as much fuccefs a* the vegetable acids.— 
But of all the fubllances that can at once be cheaply 
procured and long preferved, he thinks the concrete 
acid of tartar by far the moft promifing. It is very 
grateful, and comes near to the citric acid. In tropi¬ 
cal countries the feurvy is fcMoin known* 

Scvjti’T Grofsf in botany* Sec Cochlearea* 

The oflicinalis, or common officinal feurvy grafs, 
grows upon rocks on the fea coafl, and on the High¬ 
land mountains, abundantly. It has an acrid, bitter, 
and acid tallc, and is highly recommended for the feur¬ 
vy. There are inftanccs of a whole ihip’s crew having 
been cured of that diftemper by it; and as it abounds 
with acid fairs, there can be no doubt but that it is a 
great rcfiftcT of putrefaaion. The beft way of taking 
ft is raw in a falad. It iaalfo diuretic, and ufcful in 
dropfies. The Highlanders efteem it as a good flo- 

niachic. . . 

The coronopns, another fpecies, was fome years ago 

rendered famous, the aflics of it being an ingredient in 
Mrs Joanna Stephens's cclebratt d medicine for the flonc 
and gravel; but, unfortunately for thofe affliacd with 
that excruciating complaint, it has not been able to 
fupport its credit. It is acrid, and wfles like garden 

^•'^KCUTAGE (fcutn%ium, was a tax 

or contribution raifed by thofe that held lands by 
knights lervlce, tou^ards furnifliiug the kinji’s at 

one, two, or three merks for every knight's lec. Hen¬ 
ry III. for his voyage to the Holy Land, had a tenth 
• graoud by the clergy, and/«/./ffr three merks of every 


knight's fee by the laity. This was alfo levied by 
Henry II. Richard I. and King John. See Kmaur- 
Service, 

SCUTE (feutum}t a French gold coin of 38. 4d. 
in the reign of King Henry V. Catharine queen of 
England had an affurance made her of fuiidry caflles, 
manors, lands, &c. valued at the fum of 40,000 feutest 
every two whereof were worth a noble. Rot, Pari, i. 
Hen, VI. 



SCUTELLARIA, Skull.cap, in botany: A ge¬ 
nus of the gymnofpermia order, belonging to the didy- 
namia clafs of plants; and in the natural method rank¬ 
ing under the 40ih order, Ptrfonaia, The calyx Is /hurt, 
tubulated, hat the mouth entire, andclufe after flower¬ 
ing, There are two fpccies in Britain, the galericulata 
and minor, I. The Galericulata, Blue SkuH-cnp, or 
Hooded Willovidjerh, The ftems are wreak, branched, 
and above a foot high ; the leaves are heart-lhaped, 
narrow-pointed, on (bort fuutflalks, and fcalloped ; the 
flowers are blue, in pairs, on pedicles from the alx of 
the leaves, and pendulous. It grows on the banks of 
rivers and lakes, is bitter, and has a gariic fmcli. 2. Mi* 
nor, little red Skull-cap, or Willow-herb, Tlic ftalk* 
are about eight inclics high ; the leaves arc heart-(haped, 
oval: the flowers arc purple. It grows in fens, and 
on the fides of lakes. 

SCUTTLES, in a fliip, fquarc holes cut in the 
deck, big enough to let down the body of a man, and 
which ferve upon fome occafions to let the people 
down into any room below, or from one deck to ano¬ 


ther. 


tiCYLAX, a celebrated mathematician and gco- 
graplier of Caria, flourilhed under the ix*ign of Darius 
Vlyflafpes, about 558 B. C. Some have attributed to 
him the invention of geographical tables. We h.ive 
under his name a geographical work publiflied by Hoef- 
cheliu*; but it is written by a much later nuthoi, and 
is perhaps only an abridgment of Scylax's Ancient Geo- 


rraphy. 

SCYLLA (anc. gcog.), a rock in the Fretum Si- 
:ulum, near the coaft of Italy, dangerous to Ihipping, 

^ppolitc to Cliaryhdis, a whirlpool on the ccall of Si¬ 
cily 5 both of them famous in mythology. 

Scylla and Chaiybdia have been almoft fubdued by 
the repeated convuliious of this part of the earth, and T-n., i./* the 
by tlie violence of the current, which is contiiiUi'Uy iii- 
creafing the breadth of the llraits. If proptr allow- 
ance be made for ibefc circumflanccs, wc fliall acquit 
the ancients of any exaggeration, notwit)iftanding the 
ver)* dreadful colouis in which they have painted this 
paffage. It is formed by a low peninfula, calKd Cape 
Pfloius, ftretching to the eaflward on the S'cilian fide, 

A a 2 immediately 
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imm«di>tcT^ wttbra w^icfa Rei the («ir.oQ»*wliulpooI of 
i Charybdiat md by the- -rocki of ScylU* which a few 
below on the Cahtbrian fhore projcft towards the 
weft. The current runs with furpriilag force from one 
to the other alternately in the direAion of the tide* and 
the tides themfelves are very irregular. Thus veflels, 
by (hunning the one, were in the utmoft danger of be¬ 
ing fwallowed up by the otlier. 

At prefent, in moderate weather, when the tide is 
either at ebb or flood, boats pafs all over the whirl¬ 
pool ; but, in general, it is like the meeting of two con¬ 
tending currents, with a number of eddies all around; 
and, even new, there is fcarcely a winter in which there 
are not fomc wrecks. 

** At the time sHieo wepafled tbeftraits (fays Cap- 
taih Sutherlwid, from whom we have obtained this ac¬ 
curate information) the weather was as favourable as 
we cmild wiih; mud yet, in fpite of a ftrong breeze and 
the current, wbiclr kurried us on with furprifing velo¬ 
city, the fliip*8 head was fuddenly whirled round near 
three points; but the wind blowing frefti, in a few fe- 
conds flic daihed through the eddy that had caught her; 
for, to avoid Scylla, and fecure Mefluta, wc h^ kept 
pretty clofe to Charybdi^** 

SCYKOS, an ifland in the .£gean fca, at the ^ftance 
of about 28 miles north-eaft from Eubcea, It is 60 
miles in ckcumference. It was originally in the poflef- 
fton of the Pelafgians and Carians. Achilles retired 
there to avoid going to the Trojan war, and became 
father of Neoptolemus by Deidamia the daughter of 
King Lycomedes. Scyros was conquered by the Athe¬ 
nians under Cimon. It was very rocky and barren. 
Now Sryro, E. Long. 25. o. N.X«at. 38. ly. 

8CYTALA tacoMtea, in antiquity, a ftratagem 
or device of the Lacedemonians, for the fecrct writing 
of letten to their correfpondcnis, fo that if they Ihould 
chance to be intercepted, nobody might be able to 
read them.-->To this end they had two wooden rollers 
or cylinders, pcrfeflly alike aud equal; tme whereof 
was kept in the city, the other by the perfon to whom 
the letter was direded. For the letter, a flein of very 
thin parchment was wrapped round the roller, and 
thereon was the matter written ; which done, it was 
taken olT, and feat away to the party, who, upon put¬ 
ting it in the fame manner upon his roller, found the 
lines and words in the very fanse difpofltion as when 
they were Erft written. This expedient they fet avery 
high value 00 ; though, tn truth, anlcfs and grofs 
enough : the m^ems have improved.viftly pn this me¬ 
thod of writing. See Ciphul. 

SCYTALI A, in botany: A genus of the,monogy- 
RIB order, belonging to the oAtndria daft of plants ; 
and in the natoru method ranking with thofe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is very (host, xnonopihyUout, and 
fomewhat quinquedentated t the corolla pentapeta^us; 
the filaments hairy at the bafe ; the berry uoilpcular, 
with one feed of a foft pulpy.conliftence. There, is on¬ 
ly one fpecios, via. the Shenfit, a ntive of the Eaft In¬ 
dies. 

. f SCYTHIA, an ancient Bvne fv the northern parts 
itf Afia, now known by the name of Tur/ary /. alio foe 
. Tomt of the lumh^eaftera parts of Europe., .. 

■ This vaft territory, which extends itfeU-from the liter 
or Putib^ du-boundary of the Cdjts,, (rptp 


about the 25th to almoft the 1 lotb degree of eaft Ion- 
gktidc, was divided into Scythia in Europe and Scy^ 
thia in Afia, including, however, the two Sarmatias ; 
or, as they arc called by the Greeks, Sat/rematiai, now 
the Circaflian Tartary, which lay between aud fevered 
the two Scythlai from each other. Saurofflatia was 
alfo diftinguiihed into £opopean and Afiatic ; and Was 
divided from the Enropeau Serbia by the river Doa 
or Tanais, which falls into^he Palus Meotia ; and from 
the Afiatic by the Kha, now Volga, which empties it- 
felf into the Cafpion fea. 

I. The Afiatic Scythia comprehended, in gene¬ 
ral, Great Taitary, and Ruffia to Afia ; and, in par-, 
ticular, the Scythia beyond or without Imaus, coatain- 
ed the regions of Bogdoi or Oftiacoi, and Tanguti. 
That within, or on this fide Imaus, had Turkeftan and 
Moogal, the Ulbeck orZagatai, Kalmucand Nagaian 
Tirrtars; befides Siberia, the land of the Samuiedes, aud 
Kova Zembla. Thefe three laft not being fo foon in¬ 
habited as the former, as may be reafonamy fuppofed, 
were wholly unknown to the ancients ; and the former 
were peopled ^ the Baftriaus, Sogdiaus, Gandari, 
Sacks, and Mafiagetes. As for Sarmatia, it contained 
Albania, iberu, aud Colchis; which makes now the 
CircaCfiao Tartary, and the province of Georgia. 

2- Scythia in Europe reached (towards the fouth- 
weft) to the Po aud the Alps, by which ft was divided 
from Celto-Gailia. It was bounded on the fouth by the 
liter or Danube and the Euxine fea. Its northern li¬ 
mits have been fuppofed to ftretch to the fpring-heada of 
the Borifthenes or Nieper, and the Rha or Volga, and 
fo to that of the Tanais.*—The ancicuts divided this 
country into Scythia Arimafptea, which lay caftward, 
joining to Scythia in Afia; an^. Sarmatia Europeana 
on the weft. In Scythia, properly fo called, were the 
Arimafpei on the north ; the Gets or Dacians along 
the Danube, on the foulh; and the Kcuri between 
thefe two. So that it contained the European Ruflia 
or Mufeovy, and the leflTcr Grim Tartary eaft ward ; and, 
on the weft, Lithuania, Poland, part of Hungary, 
Tranrylvania, Walachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia. Sar¬ 
matia IS fuppofed to have reaclied northward to that 
part of Swedeland called Fcningiat now Finland\ in 
which they placed the Ooenes, Panoti, and Hippopodea, 
This part they divided from northern Germany, now 
the weft part of Sweden aUd' Norway, by the Mart 
SartnaAtwn or ScythUum^ which the^ luppofed ran up 
into the northern ocean, and, dividiDg Lkpknd into' 
two parts, formed the weftern Mrt of Sweden, with 
Nurway, into one ifiand, and Hhland into another ; 
fuppofing tbti alfo to be cut oft from the continent by 
the gulf of that name. 

Although she ancient Scythians were celebrated as 
a warlike people, yet their hiftory h too uncertain and 
obfeure to enable us to give an)r detail Sshich would not 
prove equally tirefoine and uhibterefting to the reader, 
Mr Pinkerton, in adiftertatidn od their origin endeavours- 
to prove that they were the mbft ancient of nations ; 
and be ailigns for the place of their fifft habitation the 
Country known by the fldbe'of Perfia. From Perfia, 
he thinks, they proceedtHd iii flun'^rous hordes weftwar^, 
furrounded the Euxine, peopled Germany, Italy, Gaul, 
the countries bordering on the Baltic, with part of 
Britain ftnd Ireland.. That the Scy thians were of Afi- 


Scythu. 
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r Btic origin cannott we thinki be qucftione(S} and as 
PcrGi WAS peopled at a Tcry early periodf it may not 
improbably have been their parent country ; bat when 
OUT author coateoda that thmr empire had fubSlled for 
more than 4500 yean .before Ninus the founder of the 
\ AITyrian mooarchy, and that itextended from Egypt to 
rhe Ganges, and from the Perfian gulf and Indian ba to 
the Cafpian, we cannot help thinking that bis preju* 
dices againft the Celts, and his defire to do honour to 
his favourite Goths, have made him advance a paradox 
inconfiftent with the moil authentic records of antiqui* 
ty. His diflertation however isiiigenious, and replete 
with a variety of cuiiuns learning. 

ScrratJiN JLamt, in natural hiftory. See Scythian 
liAnn* 

SCYTHROPS, a geoerical name given by Mr La¬ 
tham toa bird of which hitherto bat onefpeciet has been 
obferved. It ia about the fise of a crow, and two feet 
three jnches in length. The bill is large, convex, fur¬ 
rowed ou the fides, and bent at the tip} the noftnls are 
placed at the bafe of it, and the tongue is cloven at the 
cud. The general colour of the plumage is a browoilh 
afh, but the tip of each feather of the back, wings, and 
tail, is black. The tail has each feather band^ with 
black at the end, and the tip itfclf white ; but the inner 
webs of the feather are marked with black and white 
bands. The toes are placed two forwards and two 
backwards, as in the parrot genus; T^is curious bird 
is a native of New Holland, aod we believe in that part 
of the world is not uncommon, but its manners arc as 
yet quite unknown. We are happyin being able to pre- 
ient our readers with an engraving of it from an excel¬ 
lent drawing with which we were lately favoured. See 
plate CCCCXLIX. 

SEA, in a firiA feofe, fignifies a large portion of 
water almoft furropnded by land, as the Baltic and Me¬ 
diterranean feas ; but it is frequently ufed for that vaft 
body of water which eocompafles the whole earth, 
lat pro- What proportion the fuo^icies of the fea bean to 
tion the that of the land cannot ealily be afeeruined. Buffonhaa 
Ucc 0/ fuppofed that the furface of our globe is cqudly divided 
between land and water, and has accordingly calculated 
t fuperficies of the fea to be 85,490,506 fquare miles, 

d, ^ But it is now well known thst the ocean covers much 
more than the half of the earth’s furface. Buffon be¬ 
lieved the exifience of a vaft fouthero continent, which 
Captain Cook has {hown to be vifionary. It was this 
etreumft^mee which^mifled him. According to the 
mdft accurate obfervatioos hitherto made, the furface of 
tHc fea is to the land as three to one i thf ocean therefore 
extends over 128,235,759 fquare miles, fuppofing the 
fuperficies of the whole globe to be 170,981,012 fquare 
J - miles. To ^ifccrtain the depth of the fea is ftill more 
difficult than its fuperficies, both on account of the 
numerous experiments which it would be neceflary to 
make, and the want of proper inftmmenti for that pur- 
pofe. Beyond a certain depth the fea has hitherto 
been found unfathomaUc , aod though feveral methods 
have been contrived to obviate this difficulty, none of 
thfm has completely anfwered the purpoft. We know 
iiT general that the depth of the fea increafer gradually 
M we leaye the ffiore ; but if this continued beyond a 
certain difiance, the depth in the middle of the ocean 
Would be prodigious. Indeed the numerous ifiands 
.everywhere fcattered ia the fea demonftratc the con- 


tra^, by ftiowiag us that the bottom of the water it 
unequal like the land, and' that fo far from tjnifbnBly*'**"^"^ 
finking, it fometimesrifes into lofty mountains. If the 
depth of the fea be in proportion to the elevation of 
tlte laqd, as has generally been fuppofed, its greateft 
depth will not exceed five or fix miles, for.there is no 
mountain fit miles perpendicular above the level of the 
fea. The fea has never been aciually founded to a 
greater depth than a mile and 66 feet; every tiling be¬ 
yond that therefore refts entirely upon conje^urc and 
aiiabgical rcafoning, which ought never to be admitted 
to determine a finne point that can be afeertained by 
experimeot, becaule, when admitted, they have too often 
kd to f^fe conclttfions. Along the cooAs, where tho 
depth of the fea is generally well known, it bat alwaya 
been found proportioned to the height of the fiiore : 
when tke coaft ia high and mountainous, the fea that 
wafbes it ia deep j when, on the contrary, the coaft is 
low, the water is (hallow. Whether this analogy holds 
at a difiance from the (here, experiments alouc can de¬ 
termine. 2 

To calculate the quantity of water contained in the t^andtj- 
fea, while its depth ia unknown, is impufiible. But if of water 
we fuppofe with Buffon that its medium depth is the^'bich it 
fourth part of a mile, the ocean, if its fuperficies 
128,235,759 fquare miles, will contain 32,058,939.75. 
cubic miles of water. 

X^l^s DOW endeavour to compute tlie quantity of 
watAmhich is conftantly difehsrged into the fea. For 
tbispurpofe let uptake a river whufe velocity and quan- , 
tity of water is known, the Po, for infiance, which ac- 
cording to Riccioli is 1000 feet (or 100 perclies o{fy^ 
Boulogne) broad, 10 feet deep,- and runs at the rate of art. io» 
four miles in an hour; confequently that river dif- 
charges into the fea 2oo»ooo cubic perches of water in 
an hour, or 4,800,000 in a day. A cubic mile con¬ 
tains 125,000,000 cubic perches; the Fo, therefore 
will take 26 days to difeharge a cubic mile of water 
into (he fea. Let us now feippufe what is perhaps not 
very far from the truth, that the quantity of water 
which the fea receives from the tivers in any country ia 
proportioned to the extent of that country. The Po 
from its origin to its mouth traverfes a Country 380 
miles long, and the rivers which fall into it on every 
fide rife feum fources about fixty miles difiant from it. 

The Pof therefore, and the rivers which it receives, wa¬ 
ter a country of 45,600 fquare miles. Now fiiioe the 
whole fuperficies of the dry land is about 42,745,253 
fquare miles, it follows, fromoarfuppoficion, that the 
quantity of water difeharged by all the rivers in the 
world, in one day, is 36 cubic miles, and in a year 
13,140. if therefore the fea contains 32,058,939 cubic 
miles of water, it would take all the rivers m the world 
2439 years to difeharge an equal quantity. 

It may fevm furprifing that the fea, fence it is con- \vhy ie 
tinually rircelvingfuch an ipimenfe fupply of water* doea docs not 
not 'vifibly incrcafe, and at laft cower the whole earth, incrufe. 
But our furprife wil^ceafe, if wc confider that the iv 
vers ihemfelvei are fupplied from the fea, and that they 
do nothing more than carry back thofe watera which 
the ocean is continually laviihing upon the eaith. Dr 
Halley has demouftrated that the vapours raifed from 
the lea andtranfported upoaland kc fuffioieot to main¬ 
tain aU the rivers in the world. Thefimplicity of thia 
great procefs is ailomfhing: the feu .Uoi only comiyaa - 
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diflant coonlrini and renders it eafy to tranfport the 
commodities of one nation to another, but its waters 
riitng in the sir defeend tn (howers to fertilize the earth 
and nourrAi tbs vegetable kingdom, and colle^ing into 
rivers flow onwards, bringing fertility and wealth and 
conmierce along with them, and again return to tlie 
Tea to repeat the fame round. 

The knowledge of this procefs of nature might, one 
would think, have convinced phUofophers that the pro* 
portion between fea and land continued always nearly 
the fame. Philufophers however have formed different 
theories about this as well as mod other fubje^^s, main¬ 
taining on the one hand that the fca is continually 
encroaching on the laud, and on the other that the land 
is conflantly gaining on the fca. Both Odes have fup* 
ported their theories by arguments, demouftrationi, and 
uncontrovertible fa^s \ 

The height of the monntaios, fay the phUofophers 
who fupport the encroachments of the fea, is continual¬ 
ly dimuiifliing; expofed to the violence of every llorm, 
tlie hardeft rocks mufl at lafl give way and tumble 
down. The rivers are continually fweeping along with 
them particles of earth which they depofitc in the bot¬ 
tom of the fca. Both the depth of the ocean then and 
the height of the dry land mull be always decreafing ; 
the waters therefore muft, unlefs a part of them were 
annihilated, fpread over a greater extent of fiirfsce in 
proportion as thefe caufes operate. This reining, 
convincing as it is, might be confirmed by Vi^reat 
number of fa6ls: it will be fufiicient however to men¬ 
tion one or two. In the reign of Auguflus the ifle of 
Wight made a part of Britain, fo that the Englifh 
ernifed over to it at low water with cart loads of tin { 
yet that ifland is at prrfent feparated from Britain by a 
channel half a mile wide. The Godwin fands on the 
eallcrn fhorc of England were formerly the fertile eftate 
of Earl Godwin. Nor are the encroachments of the 
fca confined to Btitaiii. In the bay of Baiz near Na¬ 
ples there are remains of houfes and ftrrets flill vifible 
below the prcfciit level of the fca. The fca therefore 
is making continued encroachments tipon the land; and 
the time will come, fay they, when the waters will again 
cover the furface of the earth. 

Such are the arguments of thofe philofbphers who 
maintain the continual encroachments of the fea. Thofe 
who maintain the oppofite theory, that the land is gra¬ 
dually gaining on the fca, though they pretend not to 
deny the fafts advanced by their opponents, aflirm that 
they are altogether infufUcient to eltablifh the hypo- 
thefis which they w'ere brought forward to fupport. 
Though the rivers carry down particles of earth into 
the fca, thefi, fay they, are either accumulated on other 
fhores, or collecting in the bottom of the ocean, harden 
into Hone, which being pofTefFed of a vegetative power 
rifes by degrees aliove the furface of the fea and forms 
rocks, and mountains, and iflands. The vegetative na¬ 
ture of Hone indeed is fufficient, of itfelf, to convince 
us that the quantity of earth mud he daily accumula¬ 
ting, and confequently that the furface of the fca is di- 
mimfliing in extenr. Celflus, a Swedlfli philufopher 
(for this difpiite has been carried on in Sweden with 
the greateli keennefs), has endeavoured to build this 
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the Baltic and the Atlantic, at lead that part of it which 
wafhes Norway, isconftantlydiminifhing; and he proves 
this by the tedimony of a great many aged pilots and 
fiflrermen, who affirmed that thv fca w'as become much 
lhaliower ia many places tlian it had been during tite^ 
youth : that many rocks formerly covered with water 
were now fcveral feet above the furface of the fia: that 
loaded veflels ufed formerly to ride In many places where 
. pinnaces and barks could now with difficulty fwim. 

He produces indances of ancient fea port towns now 
feveral leagues from the diore, and of anchors and 
wrecks of veflels found far within the country. He 
mentions a particular rock which id8 years before was 
at the bottom of the fea, but was then raifed eight feet 
above its furface. lii another place where the w'ater 
50 years before had reached to the knee there was then 
none. Several rocks, too, which during the infancy of 
fome old pilots had been two feet under water, were 
then three feet above it. From all thefe obfervations 
M. Celfms concludes, that the water of the Bsltic de- 
creafes in height 44 lines in a year, 4 inches 5 lines in 
18 years, 4 feet 5 inches in a hundred years, and in a 
thoufand years 45 feet. Confeioas, however, that thefe 
{»StSt how conclufive foever as far as relates to the Bal¬ 
tic, can never determine the general quedion, M. Ct-Uius 
advances another argument in fupport of his theory. 

All that quantity of moidure, fays he, which is imbibed 
by plants is loft to the general mafs of water, being 
converted into earth by the putrefa^ion of vegetables. 

This notion had been mentioned by Newton, and was 
adopted by Van Helmont: if granted, it follows as a 
confequence that the earth is continually increafiug and 
the water diminilhing in a very rapid degree. 

Such are the arguments advanced in fupport of both Thefe^ar' 
theories 1 for it is ncedlefs to mention a notion of Lin-guments 
nsus that the whole earth was formerly covered 
water except a finglc mountain. When fairly weighed, 
they amount to nothing more than this, that the fca 
has encroached upon the land in fome places, and reti¬ 
red in others ; a conclafion which we are very willing 
to allow. What was advanced by thofe philofophers, 
who maintain that the fea is continually encroaching 
on the land, about the depth of the fca cundantly di- 
minifhing, muft remain a mere aflertion till they prove 
by experiments, either that this is really the cafe, or 
that nature has no way of reiloring thofe particles of 
earth which are waflied down by the rivers. Nor have 
they any good reafon to affirm that the height of the 
mountains is decreafing. Can a ftngle uncontrovertible 
inftance be produced of this ? Are the Alps or the Apen¬ 
nines, or Taurus, orCaucafus, iefs lofty now than they 
were a thoufand years ago f We mean not to deny that 
the rain a^ually wadies down particles of earth from 
the mountains, nof;,to affirm that the hardeft rocks are 
able to refift continual ftorms, nor that many mountains 
have fuflered, and continue to fufler daily, from a thou¬ 
fand accidents. But the efte^ls produced by all thefe 
caufcH are fo trifling as to be altogether impercepti¬ 
ble (a). Nature hasafliduoufly guarded againd fuch cc- 
cidents; Ihe has formed the mountains of the mod dura- 

ble 
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(a) M. Gtafaaac preteods that the PyvcBe^Q mowiiains becomeaa inch lower every ten years. But even ac* 

cording 
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ble materials; and where they are covered with earthi 
fhc has bound it together by a thick and firm mattinjg 
ofgrafa, and thus fecured it from the rains; and fliould 
accident deprive it of that covering, Hie takes care im> 
mediately to fupplf the dtfcft. Even fliould the earth 
be fwept away together with its covering, nature has 
ftill fuch rcfources left as fu'quently reilore things to 
their former (late. Many kinds of mofs, one w'ould be 
tempted to think,bare been created fgr this very purpofe: 
they take root and flourifh almufl upon the bare rock, 
and futnifli ae they decay a fufiicient bed for fcveral of 
the hardy Alpine plants. Theft perifh in their turn, 
and others fuccecd them. The routs of the plants bind 
fall the earth as it accumulates, more plants fpriog up 
and fpread wider, till by degrees the whole fiirfacc is 
covered with a Brm coat of grafs. Even tlie rain, 
which alw'ays contains in it a good deal of earth, con* 
tributes fomething to haHen the procefs. 

As the vegetation of Uonc, an argument advanced 
by the philnfophers who fupport the oppofite theory, 
is now, we believe, given up by all parties, it is need- 
k-fs to take any farther notice of it here, (fee Stone). 
The hypoihefis of M. Cclfms, that water is converted 
into cnrili, has alfo (liared the fame fate, bccaufe it was 
unfupporlcd by experiment, and contrary to every thing 
that we know either about earth or water. It is a 
little extraordinary that philofophcrs have been fo la> 
viih of water as to convert it in this manner into (lone 
and eartli, when they had given it, one would think, 
fu0icient employment before in making new worlds and 
in confuting Mofes. 

As the fea covers fo great a portion of the globe, we 
fliould, no doubt, by exploring its bottom, difcover a 
vail number of interclling particulars. Unfortunately 
in the greater pait of the ocean this has hitherto been 
inipofnUle. Part, however, has been examined ; and the 
difenveries which this examination has produced may 
enable us to form fome idea at lead of the whole, 'l^ie 
bottom of the fca, as might have been conjectured in* 
deed beforehand, beats a gieat rcfemblance to the fur- 
facc of the dry land, being, like it, full of plains, rocks, 
caverns, and mountains; fome of which are abrupt and 
alinofl perpendicular, while others rife with a gentle de¬ 
clivity, and fumetimes tower above the water and form 
iflands. Neitlier do the materials differ which compofe 
the bottom of the fea and the balls of the dry land. If 
we dig to a confiderable depth in any part of the earth, 
we uniformly meet witt rock; the fame thing holds in 
the fea. The ftrata, too, arc of the fame kind, difpo- 
fed in the fame manner, and form indeed but one whole. 
The fame kind of mineial and bituminous fubftances 
arc alfo found interfperkd with thefe fliata ; and it is 
to them probably that the fea is indebted for its bitter 
taRc. Over ihcfe natural and original ftrata an artifi¬ 
cial bed has pretty generally been formed, compofed of 
d.flVrcnt materials in different places. It confifts fre* 
quently of muddy tartarcous fubftances firmly cemented 
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together, fometimes of (hells or coral reduced to pow*- 
der, and near the mouths of rivers it is generally cora* '""' v'""^ 
pofed of fine fand or gravel. The bottom of the fea 
refembles the land likewife in another particular: many 
frefh fprings and even rivers rife out of it, which, dlf- 
placing the fait water, render the lower part of the fea 
wherever they abound quite frefh. An inftance of this 
kind occurs near Goa on the weftern cuail of Indo* 

(Ian *, and another f in the Mediterranean fea not far* BayUdt 
from Marfcilles. Thefe fadls occalioncd a notion, which 
later experiments have exploded, that the fea bevond 
certain depth was always frefh. 

Bubllanccs of a very beautiful app<.‘arance are Uc-yhsfttjue Je 
quemly brought up by the founding line from the bot-Ai Af<r, 
tom of the fea. I’he plummet is hollowed btlow, 
this cavity filled with tallow, to whicli feme of the fnb- 
(lances adhere wliiuh form the bed of the ocean. Tlicfc 
are generally fand, gravel, or nfud ; but they are fome¬ 
times of the brightrft fcurlct, vermilKui, purple, and 
yellow^; and fometimes, though iefs frequently, lliry ar-j 
blue, grren, or white, Thefe colours arc ouing to a 
kind of jolly which envelopes the fubftances, and va- 
nifh entirely as foon as this jelly dries. At tiincd, how¬ 
ever, they aftume the appearance of tartareuus crufts, 
and are then fo permanent, that they can be received 
into white wax mehid and poured round them, and 
perhaps by proper care miglit be convened iulo valu¬ 
able paints. 10 

Sea water is rcariy,as anyone may convince himklf by vf 

pouring it into a glafs, as clciir and tranrpurcnl as river 
water. The various appearances thcrclorc which it af- 
lumes are owing to accidental enufes, and not to any 
ch'jngc in the water itfclf. The depth, or the materials 
which compofe the bottom of the fea, occiifions it to 
affiime difl'ereiit colours in difFcrcnl places. The Ara¬ 
bian gulf, for inftance, is faid to be led from the co¬ 
lour of the far.Js whicli furn> it-ibcd. The appearance 
of the fea is affcv'ftcd too by the wi.uU and the fu.i, 
while the clouds that paf$ over it couimunieate all their 
various and fleeting colours. When the iun (hines il 
is green ; when the fun gleams through a fog it is yel¬ 
low ; near the north pole it appears black ; while in 
the torrid /.one its colour is often lirown. Sometimes 
the fea aHumes a luminous ajipearance. Sec Light, 

N'’ 37. II 

The fea contains the greatefl quantity of fait in the‘'duufs uf 
torrid zone, wlierc otherwife from the excefUve hcai*hclcs» 
it would be in danger of putrefaction : as we advance 
nortiiward this quantity dinunifhes, till at the pole it 
nearly vaniihes altogether. Under the line Lucas found 
tliat the fea contained a revciiih part of fidid contents, 
confifting chiefly of fea fait. At Harwich lie found it 
yielded Vr^h of fea fait. At Cuilfcroon in Sweden It. 
contains i\stfi part (a), and on the cunft of GrceuLuid 
a great deal lets. This deficiency of fult near the poles 
probably contributes a good deal towauls the prodigi¬ 
ous quantities of ice which ut:.met with m thefe fcas; 

for 


,cof5ing to his own calculation, it would require a million of yeais to level thefe mountains with the p!aitr, 
though they continued to dccrcafe at the fame rate j and philofophcrs ull us that this rate ia conftaiitly di- 
tninifliino ! 

(b) This gradual dimiaution of faltnefs from the crpiator to the pole is not, however, without particular es* 
ccpuum}. The Medilcnaneau fea contains Vi Lit, which is Itfa than the Gcifl&au fea contains. 
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to freeze it than freftx wWer. it waa this cireomfcn^, oU^m* we ^ ftLiflr u f^r that Duroofe ia tkeir 

probably, together with it# conftant motion, which in- cuftowed to carry ^ .v-S 

duced the ancient# to bclwTc that the fea never froae. 


Bren among the modern# it ha# been a gcncrallf re¬ 
ceived opimon, that fea ice i# originally formed in ri¬ 
ver#. Buffon .ha# made the great quantitic* of ice 
with which the South fca abound# an argument for the 
exilleice of a continent near the Antarftic pole. But 
it i# now well known that great quantitic# of ice are 
formed at a diilance from land. Sea ice is of two kinds { 
field-ice, which extends along tlic (hore, and i# only two 
or three feet thick ; and mountain-ice, which abound# 
in the middle of the ocean. The fixe of thefe moun¬ 
tain# i« fometime# prodigious. The fea ice is alwiy# 
frcOi, and ha# been often of great ufe to navigator#. 
'The weight of fea water i# to that of river water a# 73 
to 70 { that is, a cubic foot of fea water weigh# ytlb. 
whilcthc fame quantiiyofriver water weighs only yolb.j 
but this pioportion varies in different places. It is 
worthy of our attention, too, that the water at the fur- 
face of the fea contains Icfs fait than near the bottom ; 
the difference indeed is inconfidcrable, but Hill it is 
fomctliing. The Comptc dc Marfigli found the fame 
quantity of water, when taken from the bottom of the 
Mediterranean, to %vcigh one ounce three pennyweights 
51 grains; wlicreas fnjm the furface it weighed only one 
ounce three pennyweight# 49 grains. He repeated 
the experiment frequently with nearly the fame rcfult. 

The fea, with refpettive t( mpcraiure, may be divided 
into two regions; The firft begins at the furface of the 
water, and defeends as far as the infiiicncc of the fuu*s 
rays ; the fccond reaches from thence to the bottom of 
the fea. In fummer the lower region is confiderahly 
colder than the upper: but it is probable that during 
S^mlrhia- ’’Y tcverfe takes place; at leaft the Compte 

Jj fj, repeatedly in the Mediterranean. 
This naturally refuUs from the f»tuation of the water 
near the bottom of the fea. Uninfluenced by the chan¬ 
ges in the atmofphcrc, it retains always nearly the fame 
degree of lempcralure ; and this is coufiderably above 
congelation s for the lower region of the fea, at leaft in 
the temperate part# of the world, was never known to 
Phil. Tfim/frecac. Captain Ellis let down a fea gage (fee Gacf) 
for * 75 ». in latitude #5® 13'north, and longitude 25® 12' weft, 
to take the degrees of temperature and falcnefs of the 
fea at different depths. It defeended 5346 feet, which 
is a mile and eleven fathoms. He found the fea falter 
and colder in proportion to its depth till the gage had 
defeended 3900 feet, when the mercury in the thermo¬ 
meter came up at 53 ; but the water never grew colder, 
though he let down the gage 2446 feet lower. At the 
fui face the thermometer ftood at 8^ 

The fea has three kinds of motion : x. The firft i# 
that undulation which is ocemfioned by the wind. This 
motion ia entirely confined to the furface ; the bottom 
even durinff the moft violent ftorm# remain# perfcAly 
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mouths. This account was always confidcred by tbe^ 
modern# a# a Cable, and treated with fuch contempt, that 
they did not even deign to put it to the left of expe- 
riment, tiU Dr FsankUn nccidcctally difeowed itt 
timtb. Happening in 1757 to be in the middle oTi 
large fleet, he obferved that the water round one or tv» 
veffet#«was quite calm and fmooth, while everywhere 
elfe it was very much agitated by the wind#. He ap¬ 
plied to the captain for an explanation of thi# phenome¬ 
non, who replied, that the cooks, he fuppofed, had 
thrown,their greafy water out at the fici^pcr boles, and 
by that means oiled the fide# of the veflels in queftion. 

This anfwer did not fatiify the Doaor at ^; but rc- 
coUedUng what Pliny had faid on the fuMeft, he refol- 
ved at leaft to try the experiment. He did fo accord¬ 
ingly in 1762, and found that oil aftually calmed the 
wave# of the fea. He repeaud the experiment upon 
Lake Clapbam : the oil fpread itfolf with great rapidity 
upon the furface, but did not produce the defired cf- 
fe&t becaufe, having been thrown in upon the fide op- 
pofite to the wind, it wa# immediately driven to the 
edge of the water. But upon throwing in a like quan¬ 
tity upon the other fide of the lake, it calmed in an in- 
ftant fovcral yard# of the furface; and gradually fpread- 
ing, rendered all that part of the lake, to the extent of 
at leaft half an acre, as fmooth as glaf#. The curiou# 
effeft produced by this liquid may be accounted for by 
the repulfion which exift# between oil and water, and 
between oil and air, which prevents all immediate con- 
taA, all rubbing of the one upon the other. 

2. The fccond kind of motion is that cootinual ten- Motion te- 
dency which the whole water in the fea has toward# the waijl# the 
weft. It is greater near the equator than about the 
poles t aud indeed cannot be faid to take place at alliu*^^ ** 
the nurthern bemifphere beyond the tropic. It begin# 
on the weft fide of America, where it i# moderate: 
hence that part of the ocean has been called Pacific. 

As the waters advance weft ward their motion is accele¬ 
rated ; fo that, after having traverfed the globe, they 
ftrike with great violence on the eaftern (horc of Ame¬ 
rica. Being ftopped by that continent, they turn north¬ 
ward, and ruu with confidetable impetuofity info the 
gulf of Mexico ; from thence they proceed along the 
coaft of North America, till they come to the fouth 
fide of the great bank at NAvfouodland, when they 
turn off, and run down through the Weftern lilc#. 

This current is called the GrAf Btrtam. It was firft 
accurately deferibed by Dr Franklin, who remarked 
alfo, that the water in it having been originally heated 
in the torrid xonc, coeds fo gradually in its paffage 
northward, that even the latitude might be found in 
any part of the ftream by means of a thermometer.— 
l^ia motion of the fea weftward has never been 


___ never been ex- 

ri,,^ jfic iHwiv TIV4V*., §•«....• plained s it feem# to have fome connexion with the 

calm. Mr Boyle has remarked, from the teftimon^ of trade wind# and the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
fcv(.ral divets, that the fea ia affc£lcd by the winds its axis. 26 

only to the depth of fix feet. It would follow from 3. The third and moft remarkable motion of the feaMntionoe- 
this, that the height of the waves above the furface docs ia the tide, which i# a regular fwcll of the ocean ^ce ^ 

nut exceed fix feci: and that thi# hold# in the Mediter- every IX hours, owing, as Newton ha# demonftratedr^^ * 
ranean at lead, we are informed by the Comptc de Mar- to the altradtion of the moon. In the middle of the 
iigli, though he alfo fometime# obferved them, during fea the tide feldom rife# higher than one or two feet, 
n very violent tempeft, rife two feet higher. It is a^ hut on the coaft it fluently reache# the height of 45 
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feet, and in fome plscct ctcn more. Tfie tiJe^genc- 
raUrrtfcs higher iii the evening than'tn the morning : 
Ofl the coaft of Britain this holds in wtnteri but in foin- 
mer the rnorning tides arc highed. 'In fdnie feas it is 
faid that there are no tides. This cannot' be owing to 
their being furronnded by land* becaufe there is a tide 
ip the lahei'of North America. For an explanation of 
*there'and otherphendmena we r^ferto thearticIj^ TiDE. 

that part of thciitnTorpbere which ishhove 

"the Tea:. 

Sra air has been found ralubrioiis and remarkably 
bcMicficral m fome didempers. This may be owing to 
its containing a greater portion of oxigennus gas or vi¬ 
tal air, and behig lefs impregnated with noxious vapours 
than the innd. Dr Ingenhoufz made fcveral experi¬ 
ments to afeertain the falubrity of fea>air. By mixing 
e^tml meafur^ of common atr and nitrous air, he 
/band, that at Gfavcfenil, they ocenpted about 104, or 
one incrrfurc, and '-r*7 of a meafure : whereas on fea, 
abunt three miles from the mouth of the Thames, two 
meafures of air (one of common and one of nitrous 
air) occupied from o.oi to 0.94. He attempted a fi- 
mHar experiment on the middle of the channel between 
the Englifh Coaft and Oftend ; but the motion of the 
IhipTcndcred-iCumprafticable. He found that in rainy 
and windy Weather thefea air contained a fmallcrquan¬ 
tity of vital air tlian when the weather was calm. On 
the fta^fliorc at Oftend it occupied from 94^ to 97 ; 
at Bfnges he found it at toy ; and at Antwerp 1094-. 
Dr Ingenhoufx thus concludes his paper : 

It appears, ■ from thefe cxjjerhnents, that the air at 
^ fea and clofe'to it is in general purer and fitter for ani¬ 
mal life than the air on the land, though it feems to be 
fnhjcA tb-the fame inconftancy in its degree of purity 
with that of the land : fo that wc may now with more 
confidence fend ourpatients, labouring under cunfuinp- 
tive diforders, to the fea, or at leaft to places lituated 
clofe to the fea, which have nu mnrfties in their neigh'- 
bourhood. It feems alfo probable, that the air will be 
found in gfeneral much purerfarfrom the land than near 
the fknre, the former being never fuibjedt to be mixed 
with land iiir. 

Dr Damtnan, an eminent phyfician, and profeflbr 
royal of midwifery at Ghent, told Dr Ingenhoufx, that 
when he was formerly a prviftitioner at Oftend, during 
feven years, he found the people there remarkably heal¬ 
thy I that nothiugwas rarer th^ than to fee a patient 
labouring under a'corrfumptton orafthma, a malignant, 
putrid, of fpotted fever ; that thedifeafe to winch they 
ate the'moft fUhjeft,'is‘a‘regular intermittent fever 
lA-autumn, when fudden tranfitions from hot to cold 


Ss 4 tZhad, See AsvHALTitps. 

StA-Devil, See Lophivs. 

S^A-Dragont a monftcr of a very ftngtdar nature. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for the year 1749, wc have 
the account of a fea-dragon which was faid to be taken 
between Orford and Southwold, on the coaft of Suf¬ 
folk, and afterwards carried round the country as a cu- 
riofiry by the fiftierman who caught it. 

“ Its head and tail (fays the writer) rcfemble thofc 
of an alligator; it has two largv' fiiis, which ferve it Loth 
to fwim and to fly, and though they were fn dri«‘d that 
I could not extend them, yet they appear, by the folds, 
to be fhaped like thofc which painlcrs have given to 
dragons and other winged monfters that ferve as fup- 
porters to coats of arms. Its body is covered with im* 
penetrable fcalcs ; its legs have two joints, and its fjet 
are hoofed like ihofe uf an afs : it has five rows of very 
white and fliarp teeth in each jaw, and is in length 
about four feet, though it was longer when alivi, it 
having flirunk as it became dry. 

« It was caught tn a net with mackerel ; and being 
dragged on fhorc, was knocked down with a ilrc'.cber 
or boat-hook. The net being opined, it fuddmly 
fpruDg up, and flew above 50 yarda ; the man who lull 
feized it had fcveral of his fingers bitten off; and the 
wound mortifying, he died. It afterwards fallened on 
the man’s arm who fliows it, and laccratt-d it fo much, 
that the mufcles are Ihruuk, and the hand and fingers 
diftotted I the wound is not yet healed, and is thought 
to br incurable. It i.< faid by fome to have been 
deferibed by naturalifts under the name of the Sen- 
drngon:* Sec Plate CCCCXLlX. 

Sk.i Gage. Sec Sea-Gjar. 

Sr A- Hare. Sec Laplysia. 

SRA-Horfe, in ichthyology, the Englifli name of the 
Hippocamput. See Svnosathcs. 

SRA-l.emdn. Sec Doris. 

Sra JJoN. Sec PHOC A* 

SpA-MuHtOr SbA’A^ra’. See I>arus. 

SiiA-Man, See Mermaiu. 

SRA-Marh. The creation of beacons, light-houfes, 
and fea-marks, is a branch of the royal prskogative. 
By 8 Elix. 13. the corporation of the Trioity lioiife 
arc empowered to fit up any beacons or fea.marks 
wherever they fliall think them nectflaiy ; and if the 
owner of the land or any other peifon (hall ddtroy 
them, or take down any ftecpic, tree, or other k;.owu 
fea-mark, he (hall forfeit tool. Sterling; or, in cafe 
of inability to pay it. he fliail be ipfa faiio uullaived. 

Ska- Heed/cf GarJ/Jh. See Fsux. 

SPA-Nrttie. See AsiMAi.-FUnvcr. 


WcatKer happen. 

Fi'ople arc in general very healthy at Gibraltar, 
though there bfb very few trees near that place ; which 
Dr Ingenho^ufa thmlw is owing to the purity of the 
iir; ariftftg''frora the ii^i^hbhhrhood of the fea, ' 

Moft fmall iflarrda ^ Very healthy. 

At MaNa people art little fubject to difeefei, and live 
to a very advanced age. 

StA-Anenton^. %tt' AttmAZ-Fhvter^^ 

‘ J Sw Phoca. ,, .. 

SsA’Oow. See Taicirtcxjs. 

ShA’GroKtf^ 'MitK-Cr<r0f or Pe'u^,'' See'^Xiiaus. 

Vdl. XVIL Pan I. r. .. 


SKA-Phi or Oyfier-Catcher. See II/tMATorus. * 
SuA-P/anUt arc thofc vegetables that giow in falt-wa- 
ter WMtbin the fliores of the fea. The old botauilU di¬ 
vided thvfe into three clafles. 1. Tlie firft clafs, accoid- 
ing to their arrangement, cuntaiued the a/ga^ tUe fu¬ 
el, the fea-inojftt or confervas, and the d-ff.,eijt ipc- 
cieB of fpohges. 2. The fccoud contained fubtianccs of 
a hax^ texture, like ftone or hum, which fetm to have 
been of the fame nature with whal we call %oopbyta, 
with this difftrence, tha* we refer fpnnges to this clafs, 
and not to llie firft. The third clafs was the fame w itb 
our lithophyta, comprehending corals\ madseporo. Sic. 
It is iiow well known that the genera belonging to the 
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ffconj and third of thefe claflVii and even fome refer- 
ntl to the fiift, are not vegetables but animals, or the 
proJmHioiib of animals. SecCoaAi.Lii«A,MADRC pora, 
8pn\GiA. Sea plants, then, properly fpcakiug* belong 
to tiic clufs uf cryp'togamia, and the order of algte ; 
and, Ht'cording to Bumare, are all comprehended under 
the genua of focus. We may alfo add fcvcral fpocit* 
of the iilvn and confer\'a and the fargazo. 'I'he fuci 
and manor uivn: are itnmerfed in the fca, arc fcflile, and 
without rout. The marine cotifervac are either feflilc 
or floating. The farga/o grows beyond foundings. 

As Ionic fpecita of the fucus, when dried and pre¬ 
ferred, arc excremtiy beautiful, the curious, and efpeci- 
ally thofe who profeciite the (ludy of botany, mull be 
anxious to know the belt method of prefvrving them, 
without dcllmying their colour and beauty. The fol¬ 
lowing method IS recommended bvM. Mauduyt: Take 
a Ihect of paper, or rather of palleljoaid, and cover it 
with variiilh on both iides; and liavirig rowed in a boat 
t'l the rock, wiicrc the iucus abounds, plunge yourvar- 
luflied paper into the water, and, rk-taeliing the fucus, 
recorc It i.pon the paper. Agitate the paper gently in 


had a long flnrp fuout, broad paws, and fpouted water 
hke a whale ; that the body feemtd ;o be ervered with 
fcales; the Ikiii was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower 
part was formed like a fnake. TItc body of this tnonller 
is faid to be ns thick ns a hoglhead ; his (kin is vai le¬ 
gated hke a tortoifc'dieli; and his cxcreruent, which 
iioats upon the furfacc of the water, is corrofivc,’* 
Notwithflandiiig the belief of Guthrie, and the IcH’i- 
niouy which Ire pioduces, wc cannot help doubting ot 
the cxillcnce of the fea-ferpent. its bulk is faid to be 
fi> difproportionate to all the known animals of our 
globe, tliut it requires mure than ordinary evidence to 
reiuier it credible; but tlie evidence which iaoflered is 
fo v(.ry fethte and uufatibfa.^tory, that nu man of foutid 
judgment would think it fulBcient to cllablifli the truth 
of ail extraordinary fafl. 

SfA’Siciurfst a diforder incident to moil perfons on 
their fiifl going to Tea, occafioned by the ngitntion of 
the veflel. Tn voyages, fca-fleknefs, though it continues 
in general only for tiie hrll day or two, i.s extremely 
harnifing to fome people at intcivals, efptcially on any 
iticreafed motion of the vcflel. Sometimes, by long con- 




tlic water, that the jilaut may be properly ipread over tiniumcc, it caufes fever, headach, quick pulfe, third, 
it ; and lift lliem uji tt*gether lofily out of ihe water: white tongue, and a total deprivation i>f the retenlioii 
then fix down with pins die llvong llalks, that they of the iiotnacli ; evils which are always difllcult to rc- 
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may not be difplaced, and leave the plant lying upon move, and frequently terminate only with the voyage, 
the vaii.iihcd papi.r to dry in t!ie open air. Wluu it is This iudii'txiiition is confiderably alleviated by a fiiiall 

.j.... .1... lit..... .V.-_. . r. r.i* r •. t. •_! » .i i /• .« 


fully dry, the ddlerent parti will retain llieir poiitiou, tea fpoonful of Ahcr, taken now and then in a irlafb of 

1S*1- « j* 1*1 •« »• * % - 


auJ the ph;nl m.iy be piTiVrwd vvilluu the leaves of a 
book. 11 yiMi uiih to free it from lliu llirne and fait 
which aJhcieiio it, it may he waflied gently iu frclh wa¬ 
ter, after being removed from the rock ou which it 
grew. 

Hk t-S,}p.‘nty a mondiotis ciealure, faid to iuliabit the 
northtru leis about Greenland and the coaiks of 
Noi-way. 'I’hc lollowing marvellous account of this 
monller is given by Guthrie. “ In 1756, one of them 
was (hot by a mader of a fliip : its head rcfcmblcd that 
of a horlt ; the imuilli was large and black, as were the 
eyes, a white mane hanging from its netk: it floated on 
the I'urfacr of the water, and luld its head al lead two 
feet out of the lea; between the head and neck were fe- 
ven or light fold<, which were very thick ; ami the 
length of ihis fuakc was more than too yards, forne fay 
buhomfc. 'I'hey have n u markable avcriion to the fmcli 
of callor; for which reafon, flitp, boat, and bark matters 


water, and applying fome of it to the temples and upf- 
trils. Theancii-nt writers recommend acid fruits, bread 
and vegetables foaked in vimgar, after the lluroach has 
been cleaiifcd by vomiting i but not to attempt to I'up- 
prefs the vomiting until that einl was obtained. An old 
remedy for fca-fiekiiefs, and a very common one among 
fallors, ivudraught or two of fca water; which, ihougU 
a difgudiug medicine at fuch a lime, yet where the lird 
palfdgcs are foul and loaded, generally produces thcdc- 
lired effedi when the peitiiiliation it uccafiuiis ceafes. 

SRA-Star. See Astekias. 

SkA-Urehin. Sec BeniNUS. 

SBA-li^alert the fait water of the fca. The principal 
falls contained in fea w’atcrare, ilk, Common marine or 
culinary fait, compounded uf foflil alkali or foda and 
marine acid ; adly, A fait formed by the union of the 
fame acid with magnenau earth ; and, lattly, A fmall 
quantity of feleniic. The quantity of faline matter con- 


pi ovule iluinlci^cB with qiiautitics of that drug, to pre- tained in a pint of fca-water, in the Briiifh feas, is, ac- 

vcui b ‘ing uieriet, the |eipciit*s olfaftory nerves being cording to Neumann, about oue ounce in each pint (a). 

tcmarkabiy exquifitc. 1 lie particularities related of this The faltnefs of this water is judged to arife from 
animal would be incrt dible, were they not attefted upon great multitudes both of mines and mountains of fait 

oatli. higeJc, a very reputable author, fays, that on the difperfed here and there in the depths of the fca. X)r 

6ih day ot J ily 1734, a large and fright lul fea monfter Halley fuppofes that it is probable the greateil part of 

raifed iifclf fo higli out of the water that its head the fca fall, and of all fait lakes, as tlic Cafpiau fca, 

the Head fca, the lake of Mexico, and the Titicaca 


reached above the rnaio-top-matt of the fliip; that it 


(a) In Sir T orliero Bergman s analyfli of fea water taken up in the bcginiiing of June 1776, about the hu 
litudc of the Canaries, from the dp]iih </f 60 fathoms, the folid cou'c:Us of a pint of the water were, 


Of common faH 
Saitted magnefia 
Gypfuni • 


Gris. 

65,’v 

8 n*r 




Total 
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irt Pera, derived from the water of tlie rivers wlijch If the fca were cohUantly difloKin^j would Toon 

tlisT rcceivei and fince this Curt of likes hai no exit or become faturated ; for it cannot be fuid that it z» tie- 


difcbarjjc but by the exhalation tif vapours, and alfo 
fince tlicfe vapours are entirely freflr or devoid of fuch 
particles, it is certain that the laltnefs of the fca and of 
fneh lakes mud fmni time to time increafei and there¬ 
fore the fdltncfs at this lime mud be greater than at 
any time heretofore. lie further addu, that if, by ex¬ 
periments made in different ages, we could find the dif¬ 
ferent quantity of fall which the fame quantity of water 
(taken up in the fame place, and in all other the fame 
circumdnnces) would alford^ it would be eafy from 
thence, by rules of proportion, to find the age of the 
world very nearly, or tlie time wlicrcin it has been ac¬ 
quiring its prefent faltnefs. 

This opinion of Dr Halley is fo improbable, that it 
is furprifing fo acute a pbilufopher could have adopted 
it. That frefh water rivers fiionld in the courle of 
many thoufand years produce faltnefs in the Tea, is 
quite incredible. If this were the cafe, every fea or 
great body of water which receives rivers mud be fair, 
and mud pofTefs a degree of faltiicfs in proportion to 
the quantity of water which the rivers difeharge. But 
fo far is this from being true, that tlie Palus Mrotis 
and the great hikes in America do not contain fait but 
frefh water. Tt may indeed be objected, tliat the quan¬ 
tity tpf fall which the rivers carr)' along with them and 
d( polite in the fea, mnil depend on the nature of the foil 
ifirough whirl* they flow, which may in fome places 
contain no fait at all: and this may he the reafon why 
the great lakes in America and the Palus Meotis are 
ferih. But to this opinion, which is merely hypotheti¬ 
cal, there arc infurmonntable ohjeiSlions. It is a curious 
taA that the faltncfs of the fca is grealeft under the line, 
and diminifhes gradually as we advance to the poles: 
We mud ihtTtfore fuppofe, if Dr Halley’s theory be 
true, that the earth contains more fait in the tropical 
regions than in the temperate xones, and more in the 
temperate zones than in the frigid ; and confeqiicntly 
that the rivers in thefe different regions contain a quan¬ 
tity of fait proportionable to their didance from the 
Cfpjator. This, however, mud firll be proved by ex* 
jjcrimrnt, and cannot be aflumed hs an i-flabliflied fail. 
But there ii another circumdance that entirely deflioys 
this theory. If we allow that the fea receives its fait- 
nefs from the rivers, it mull be equally fait or nearly fo 
in every part of the earth. For, according to a fimpic 
tmd well known principle in clicmiftry, *a)ben any Jab» 
Jlance it dtffolved in ituttcr •mih the qf^Jlance of a^Uathnt 
at •ZL'hatevrr part of the nvaier it h introduc^^ it •tuUl be 
equally dtffufedthrough the whole liquid. Now though it 
were true that a greater quantity of fait were introdu¬ 
ced into the fea under the line than towards the poles, 
from the conftant agitation occafioned by the wind and 
tide, the fait muft foon pervade the whole mafs of water. 
To fay that the fuperior degree of heu in the tropical 
regions maydilTclve a greater quantity of fait, will not 
dcltroy our argument $ for it is an eilabliihed principle 
in cheinillry, that cold water will dilTolve nearly as great 
U quantity of fait as hot water can diiTulvr. 

^^T'he faltneftt of the fea has alfo been aferibed to 
the fulution of fiihterraneous mines of Cult wliich is 
fuppofed to uhuund in the bottom of the lea and along 
its ihoies. But this bypothcfis cannot be fupporud. 


ptived of any part of its fait by cvapuratiiHi, fince rain¬ 
water is freflr. If the fca were to become faturated, 
neither filhcs nor vegetables could live in it. We mult 
therefore dcfpair of bting able to account fertile fali- 
nefiiof tlie fca hy fccoud caufes; and mull fuppofe that 
it has been fait from the creation. It is impufTiblu in¬ 
deed to fuppofe that the waters of the fea weie at any 
period freflr lince the furtnatiun of filhcs and fea-plants: 
tor as thefe w'ill not live in water fi'turntcd with fait, 
neither will they live in water that iefrclh; wetherefirc 
conclude that the faltncfs of the fca has been neuily the 
fame in all ages. This is the fimplefl hypothefis of titc 
three that have been mentioned. It explains bed tlie 
various phenomena, and is involved in fewefi difocultirs. 
We ftiall, however, allow that there may be lome ex¬ 
ceptions ; that the falincfb of fome fcas, or of particu¬ 
lar parts of the lame fca, may be increafed by mines of 
ruck-falt difperfed near its flrores. 

With regard to the ufe of this fait properly of fca- 
water, it is obferved, that the faltncfs of llic fia pre- 
ferves its waters pure and fvveet, which otherwife would 
corrupt and lUnk like a filthy lake, and confcqncntly 
that none of the myriads of creatures which now live 
therein could then have a being. From thence alfo tlie 
fea-walerbeconns much heavier, and tlitrcfnre Ihips of 
greater fize and quantity may be ufed thcieon. Salt 
w.'ilcr alfo doth not frer /.c fo foon as frcfli water, whence 
the fcas arc more free for navigation. Wc have adif- 
fertation, by Dr RulTtl, concerning the medicdl ufes of 
fea water in difeafea of the glands, &;c. wheretii the au¬ 
thor premiffs fome obfervations upon the nature iif fea 
water, confidered as impregnated with particles of all 
the bodies it pafles over, fuch as fubmarine plairts, filh, 
falts, minerals, &Ck and faturated with tlicir Icvcialef¬ 
fluvia,tocnrich it and keep it from putrefaction: whence 
this fluid is fuppofed to contract a foapincfn ; and the 
whole collcflioii, being pervaded by the I’ulphurcous 
fleams pafling through it, to coidlitute wdiut wc call 
fea •wateri the coiifefltd diftingnilhiiig charadlcrillics of 
which arc lidtnefs., bitternefs, nitrolity, and uticlnofity: 
wiicncc the author concludes, that it may be jnflly ex¬ 
pected to contribute lignally to the iniprovcniciit of 
phyfic. The cafes in wliich our autlior informs us we 
arc to expeft advantage from fca water arc, !. In all 
recent obllruCUuns of the glands of the intcflincs and 
mefentery. 2. All recent obftruflions of the pulmo¬ 
nary glands, and thofc of the vifesra, which frtcjuently 
pmduce confumptions. AH recent glandular fwel- 
lings of the neck, or other parts. 4. Recent tumours 
of the joints, if they arc not fnppuraled, or hecotne 
fehirrous or cancerous, and have not carious bones for 
their caufe. 5. Recent defluxiuns upon the glands of 
the eyelids. 6. AH defu datiuns of the from ati 
cryiipelasto a lepra. 7. Difeafes of the glands of the 
nofe, with their ufuul compHuiun a thickiicfii of the lip. 
8. ObflrnClioiis of the kidneys, where there is no in¬ 
flammation, and the Hone not large. 9. In recent ol>- 
ftrudlions of the liver, this method will be proper, 
where it pn vents coiillipatioiis of the belly, and nflills 
other medicines diredled In idierical cafes. The fame 
remedy is faid to be of fignal fervice in the bronchocclr; 
and is likewife recommended for the prevention of 
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the bilious colics that fu frequently afle^ our mari¬ 
ners, 

PtefervatioH of Ss.i-lVaUr from PutrefaUlon. As it 
is foinetimrs lu'cvflary to pre^rve fea^watcr in cafksfor 
bathing and other purpol’ts> it is of impurlance to know 
how to keep it frOm pulrtradliun. Many experiments 
were made to determine this point by Mr Henry, and 
lire recorded in the liril volume of the Mcn;oir& of the 
I,iterary and Philofophie:i] Society of Mancheller. His 
firfl. experiment we (liall liere prefent to our readers. 
To one quart of fea-water were added two fcrnples 
of rri.f)i quicklime ; ,to anorlier, half an ounce of com¬ 
mon culinary fait ; and a third was kept as a ilandard 
without any addition. The mouths of the bottles be¬ 
ing looidy etwered with papir, they were expofed to 
the aftiun of the fun in fume of the Iiottc/l weather 
in funimer. In about a week the ilandard liecame 
very on'ciuUe; and tlie water, witli the additional 
quantity of fult, did not cuutinuc fueet iiiHuy hours 
longer; whet (.as lliJt with lime continued many months 
wiihoni ever exhibiting the lealt marks of putridity.’^ 
^Vhc.i he u'Ideila dram mote of ijuicklime, the whole 
of the tnagiafia containtd in llie water was fepaiated; 
and when a iuither addition was made, a lime-water 
ua'> iininci 3 i:.k]y iunned. He tiKrtforecoiichidcd, that 
luotvrupits of quicklime are fufficient to preftrve a 
(juait of fa-wulcr. 'i'lie piopmlions, however, may 
vniy ;i lilt'll, according ti> the llrength of llic quitk- 
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J'lrllit.it,',! if S'- i-iyater, I'he method of making 
r.-..-\\.{;(.r friih was long a derKleratnm in navigation. 
hJaiiy r.n.tl>odj have been propofed lor this pnrpofe. Mr 
Api ichy pnhhihi-d an account of a prortTti which he liad 
jiiiiituU'd in the y»ar 1734. He dillilkd fia-v'atcr 
vilh u qmmiMY of in/cruii/h, and celcined bones ; 
huf this pio.'dk waa footi had alnlc, as it win, not only 
dilliciih j.iilftlf, hut rcndcin] the water unpalatable. 
Ur r>iil!«.r jitiJpclcd f.nji leys in pi ice of Mr iVpplcby’s 
iiigreuiciils; but tbc >>aur was t'dl liaLle to the 
func obiii'iioii. l)r SkpliLMi 1 laics uroinnended 
]OwdvT(d chilk ; Init Itis inclliod \^as cx]>eu!ivc, ciiiil 
did not impiovc t)ie t.dlc of t}n' \^utcr. Ur l.ind 
if I’orii'moutli dilliileil lca*\vatvr without rr.y iugre- 
r'iint i bill ns the ex|Kiinu'ut he made was {ler- 
forimd in .1 vUuI eonlaining only two quarts, vviiii a 
••.Ir.h* ici(i\tf m hu lludy, nothing comliilive can he 
drawn from u iov the nle of failois. At length Ur 
. 11 u.ig buaight the proctl» to a verj hi^li d« j;vee of fim- 
plicil) .ind piiicclion, b\ which the water is obtalnii] 
puic, without miuli expene of fuel or « complicated 
appaialns. l or thi.. valuable dihovery he recMud a 
reivaid *»f 50C0I. 'I’lie advantages ol ins niclliod re- 
ii.itin loin dated, which may he redc>.id to the follow¬ 
ing : I. 'i'he alAuliJhing alt ihlis, liill-heatL, vvurm-pipes, 
and ihtir tubes, \n hicli occupy fo much Ipeee as to reu- 
ihi ihc'tn totally incompatilde with the iitceirary hufinds 
of tlie dup ; aud uiiiig i:i the room wf thefe the ihip^s 
kettle or holler, to tlic top whereof may occnlioiuily be 
applied u ittnple lube, which can be eaiijy made loi board 
a vcilel at fea, of non plate, Hove funiiel, or tin Iheet; 
fo tliat no (ituation can prevent a ihip from biiiig con> 
]delely ftipplied with tlie means of dilldhng fea-watir. 
2, III t:oni((|uin(( of the p'inciples of dilliilation hi-ing 
iully ^rccriHiiad, the coutrivaucc oi the limjdcll nuu/u 



of obtaining the greateO quantity of difttlled water, by 
making the tube fuCficicntly large to receive the whole 
column of vapour, and placing it ncatdy in a horitoiital 
direclion, to prcvenc any comprcfiioii of the fluid, which 
takes place fo much with tlie common worm. The 
adopting of the fimpleflandinufleflicacioiis means of con- 
dcnfnig vapour; for nothing more is required in the di« 
llillatton but keeping the furface of the tube always tvet, 
which is done by having fome fea-waterat hand, and a 
perfon to dip a mop or I'wab into this water, and pafs it 
along the upper furfnee of the tube. By this operation 
the vapour contained in the tube will be entirely con- 
denfed with the greated rapidity imaginable; for by the 
application of the wet mop thin flieets of water are uni¬ 
formly fprend, and n^-rchanically prefled upon the fnr- 
fcce of the hot tube ; which being converted into va¬ 
pour make way for a fuccefliun of frefli /hects; and 
thu^, both by the evaporation and clofe contad. of the 
cold water cunlUntly repealed, the heat is can led oil 
more efiVdually llian by any other method yet known. 

4. 'i'he carrying on the diflillation without any addi¬ 
tion, n corred clicmical amnlyfis of fea-waier having 
iviiictd tlie futility of mixing ingredirnts with it, cither 
to prevent an acid from riling with the vapour, or to de- 
flroy any bilumiuuns oil fiippofed to exilf in fcn-water, 
and to contaminate the dillillcd water, giving it that 
fieiy tinpulaiablc tafle infeparablc from the fotmer pro- 
ccn>.s. 9. The afcei ruining the proper quantity of fea 
water that ought to be dillilled, whereby the frclh wa¬ 
ter is prevented from contracting a noxious impregna- 
tiun of niotullic falls, and the vellel from being corroded 
and otherwife dumageii by the lulls caking on the bot¬ 
tom of it. 6. The producing a quantity of fweet and 
wholtfome water, perfectly agreeable to the tafle, and 
fiifficient fur all the purpoles of {hij^ping. 7. The tak¬ 
ing advantage of the dieiring the fhip’s pruvilions, fo 
as to dillil a very conlidiTable quantity of water ficm the 
v.ipiiiir, which would otherwiie be lull, without any ad¬ 
dition of fnol. To fum up the merits of this method in 
u few words : the ufe of a Ample tube, of the moll 
eufy eunllfudion, applicable to any fhip’s kettle. The 
reJcC'liiig all ingredients; afccitainiiig the proportion of 
water to be iliflilied, with every advantage of quality, 
f.iving of fuel, and prefervatioo of boilers, 'fhe ob- 
tainiiig fn lh water, wliolefome, palatable, and in fufU- 
cieiU quantities. Taking advantage of the vapour 
which :<fiends in the kettle while the fhip's proviflona 
arc boiling. Alt thefc advantages are obiained hy the 
above mcuiioiied Ample addition to the common fKip’s 
kettles. But Dr Irving propofes to iutruducc tw'o fur¬ 
ther iinpri/vcincnts. The iiilt is a hearth, or ilovc, fo 
coiiltrudtc'd that the flic which is kept up the whole 
day fur the common bufinefb of the fhip ferves likcwjfc 
for diflillation ; whereby a fiiiHcient quantity of water 
for tlie ccoQomical putpofea of the fbip may be ob- 
taiiud, with a vcryinconfiderablcadditioD to the txpcnce 
of fiie-l. 'i'he olher improvement is tlidt of fobiiituting, 
even in the largell llitps, cafldroti boiliTi, of a new cun- 
llrtrtiuii, ill the place of coppers. - 

Ab fooii as fea-watcr is put into tbc boiler, the tu^^'re<^br>iii 
it to he fitted cither m the top or hd, round which, rliftill- 
nccclKiiy, a bit of wet linen may be applied, to make 
f:t dole to tlie mouth of the vcliel; there will be no 
o.'caJiou foi luting, as the tube ads like ftfunnel in car. 
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ryiogofF tl)€ rapour. WIrcu ihe water begins to boil, 
tiie vapour ihouU he allowed to pafs freely (ora minute, 
which will eflc^tually clean the tube and upper part of 
the boiler. The tube is aficrwardfi to be kept con- 
Aantly wet, by -pafiing a tnop or fwab, dipped in fea 
water, along its upper hirface. The waftc water run¬ 
ning from the mop may be carried oifby means of a 
board made like a fpnut, and placed beneath the tube. 
The diHillation may he continued till three-fourths of 
the water be drawn oif, and no further. This may he 
afeertained either by a guage-rodput into the boiltr, or 
by mc'ufuring the water diiUlled. The brine is then to 
be let out. Water may be diililled in the fame-manner 
while the provitions arc boiling. When the tube is 
made on (hore, the bed fubdance for the purpofe ia 
thin copper well tinned, this being more durable in long 
voyages than tio-platcs. Indeadof mopping, the tube, 
if required, may have a cafe made alfo of copper, fo 
much larger in diameter as to admit a tluu (lieet of u-a- 
ter to circulate between them by means of a fpiral cop¬ 
per thread, with a pipe of an inch diameter at each end 
of the cafe ; the lower for receiving ct)ld water, and the 
upper for carrying it off when heated. 

When only avm- fmall portion of room can be con- 
,, venifiitly allowed for diffillation, the tuachine (N® 2.), 
which is only 27 inches long, may be fubdituted, as 
was done in tins voyage. The principal intention 
of this niucliine, however, is to diOil rum and other 
liquors; for which purpofe it has been employed with 
txtiaouiirary fucc^-ls, in preventing an or 

fiery lallc. 

Figure T. reprefento in pevfpcftivc a feftion of the 
two boilers taken out of the frame. In the back part 
at D, F-, arc feen openings for the cocks. On the top 
is a dilUlling tube A, K, C, five inches diameter at A, 
and decTcufiug in fi/c to tliree inches at C ; the length 
from li to C is five feet. Near C is a ring to prevent 
the water which is applied to the fuiface from mixing 
with the diililled water. In the inlide of the tube, below 
B, is a fmall lip or Icdging, to hinder the didillcd water 
from returning into thi- boiler by the rolling of the (liip. 

In figure 2. A, B, C, 1 ), reprefeiit a vertical fedtion 
of a copper box, 27 inches long, feven inches wide, and 
11 in height, tinned on the infidc. In tlie bottom F ia 
an aperture about fix inchesin diameter, having a ring to 
fit on the dill or boiler. Thedottedlines which ninncarly 
horizontal, are veffels of thin copper, tinned on the out- 
fide, two feet long, feven indies wide, and three quarters- 
of an inch deep. At G is a funnel to receive cold water, 
which is conveyed into the veffels by coiDmunicating 
pipcf, contrived in fuch a manmr as to form a complete 
and quick circulation of the water through their whole 
e>lent> When the water is become hut by the aflion 
efthe (learn, it is difeharged by the horizontal pipe at 
A. E is a pipe from which the diftilled water orfpirits 
run, and is bent in fuch a form that the liquor running 
from it ads as a valve, and hinders any tteam (rom cfca- 
ping that way. On the top of the box, at H, is a (afety- 
valve, which prevents any dangei from a great accit- 
inulation of vapour not condenfed fof want of a pro- 
^^/rfupply ol cold water. 

We (liali now mention a different method, difeovered 
f by the Chevalier Lorgnfi, by cu>)gc(ution of fea-wntvr. 
r Sca-watcr requirea^a very great degree of c<ild in order 
;(‘*to become ice. Our author found that a freezing tnia* 
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tiirc, made by thixiog three parts of pounded ice witli. 
two parts of common fait, was quite fufucient to freeze 
it* Thecold produced by this ftiixtuie is equal to about 
4® below nought of Fahrcuheit*8 thernumieler. 

A quantity of fea water is never entirely congealed, 
a portion of it always remaining fluid; and, what is very 
remarkable, this fluid part is incomparably more full of 
fait and more naafeons than the refl : hence, if this be 
feparated from the congealed part, the latter on being 
melted will be found to contain much Icfs fait than it 
did before conj^lalion. This vre (hall call oV water of 
the firli purification. 

if the water of the firfl purification be again congeal¬ 
ed, a part of it will remain fluid as in the firft opera¬ 
tion. This fluid portion will contain a greater propor¬ 
tion of fait than the fell, which is of courfc more pure, 
and, being melted, forms the water of the ferond puri¬ 
fication. Thus, by repeatedly freezing the fame fea wa¬ 
ter, and feparating the fluid from the congealed part in 
every operation, it ia at laft perfectly purified, fo ns lc» 
boentircly divefled of fait, and as fit for drink and other 
purpofcB as the purtfl water that is iifid. 

At infl the fea water, in order to be congeale<l, re¬ 
quires a very great degree of cold, as mentio.rrd nbove, 
the ice formed in it confills rnlhcr of fcalea or filamcnti 
thru of a compadl body, and the quantity of flu* fluid 
parts bears a coiifjcleiablcprojiortion to the (jiuntity of 
ice. But as il»c water, by undergoing the fucceffive 
congelation?, becomes more ami more pure, fo it be¬ 
comes cspuhle of being congealed by a fmallcr anti 
fmallcr degree of cold ; the ice is at the fame time more 
compad, and in greater quantity ;,llie fluid part at laii 
becoming very ineonfulerable. 

Sp.A’ll'eed, or y 1 f^>t MarinOt ia commonly ufed as a 
manuic on the fea cov.fl, where it can be ])rocured in 
abundance. Tlic beft (ort grows on rocks, and is tliat 
from which kelp is made. The next to this is celled 
the peofy fa.weeA} and the worfl U that with a long 
ilalk. Ill the ticiglibourhood of Berwick, the farinera 
mix it with liable dung ami earlh, and thus obtiiin a 
great quantity of excellent manure. Sea-wted is found 
alfo to be a viry fit niiuiuie for gardens, it not only 
enriches them, liut dcUroys the \ciroincby which they 
arc ul'ually inleflcd. 

Sfa.IVJ/, Sec AuARRHICAr. 

Sallnefs oj the Ska. Sec •' fa- ll' aler. 

South Si- 'I. See Pacji-ic (Kraoj and Soc’^ri Sea. 

SEAIj, a puncheon, pn-cc of inet.il, or t»thcT ir.st- 
ter, ulu.illy eill.cr round or oval; whereon are cigia- 
ven the arms, device, &.e. of fome prinre, finte, tom- 
munity, magillratc, cr pnvuie perfim, ofun wiili a le¬ 
gend or inl'eription j the iinjiaifioii wheie-if m wa:c 
ferves to riii'kc nCts, inflrumenn, &c. aiuln.utle. 

The ufc of Itah, as anniik of authentmtv to h-tteis 
and other iniiruments in wiiiiin*-, i* -vrco-ely micient. 
We read of it among liie Jews at d IVilians in the car- 
licfl and mofl fuen-d records of hiiiory. And in tlie 
book of Jcitndah there ia a wry ntnntkablc inftar.ee, 
not only of an attcilatnm by icul, but ilfoof tlie other 
ufual lorfnsiiicii6 attending a Jtwilh purchafe. In the 
civil law iilfo, feals were liie evidence cf truth, jmiiI 
were re<|uiied, on the part of the witneffisat Icafl, at 
the attellation of evtry Icflament. ' But in the tin.te of 
our Saxcit anceftors, tiny were not much in tifc in 
England. For though Sii Edward Cuke r'lies oa an 
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inllance of Kinj lulwyn'a making nfc of a foal about 
ICO year* btforc the Conquetl, yet it does not follow 
thnt this was the nfage among the whole nation : and 
perhaps the charter he mentions may be of doubtful 
autlioi ily, from this very circumflancc of its being fta)- 
ecl j fince wc nre afTured by all our ancient hillorians 
that ftaltng was not then in common ufe. The method 
of the Kittons was, fur fuch as eould write to fubfetibe 
their namts, and, wliethei* they could write or not, to 
afit'C the fign of the crofs: which ciillom our illiterate 
vulgar do for the moft part to this day keep up, by 
fjngirg a crofs for ibcir mark when unable to write 
their namcr.. And indeed this inability to write, and 
tfn.vefoie making a ort’fs in its Head, is boneftly avowed 
by Cxdwnlla, a Saxon king, at the end of one of his 
cliarterB. In like manner, and for the fame unfurmount* 
able reafon, the Normans, a brave but illiterate nntioH, 
at their Hrll feitlement in France iifcd the prafticc of 
fouling only, without wtitingtheirnames; winch enftom 
continued when learning made its way among them, 
though the fv-afon for doing it had ccafed ; and hence 
the charter of Edward the ConfclTor to Weflminftcr* 
abbey, himfclf being brought up in Normandy, was 
witneiTid only by his feal, and is generally t}u>ugiit to 
be the oldcH fcah-«l rlmrtcr of any authenticity in Eng¬ 
land. At the Cojiqueft, the Noimao lords brought 
over into this kingdom their own fafhions t mid intro¬ 
duced waxen leali only, inflead of the EngliHi method 
of writing their names, and hgning with thelign of tlte 
orofi. 'i'hc imprtnionBof thefe ftabi were fometimes a 
knight on luirleback, fometimes other devices; but 
coat.1 of arms were not introduced into feal«, nor in¬ 
deed ufed at all till about the nign of Richard I. 
who brought them from the rroifadc in the Holy l.and, 
where they were fiiU invented and painted on the ihields 
of the knights, to didingiiiih the variety of perfons of 
every Chrillian nation who reforted thither, and who 
etuild not, when clad in complete lied, be otherwife 
known or afeertained. 

'IMiis neglcft of bgning, and reding only upon the 
authenticity of feals, remained very long among us; for 
it was held in all our books, that fealing alone was fuf- 
hcient to authenticate a deed: and fo the common form 


of attediog deeds, ** fcule l and delivered,** continues to 
this day, notwithftandittg the llatute 29 Car. II. c. 3* 
revives the Saxon ctiftom, and expitisiy dircdtn the lign- 
ing in all grants of lands and many other fpceics of 
deeds: in which, therefore, figning feensto be now as 
nceciTary ar, fealing, though it liaib been fometimes held 
that the one ir.c1ndi.s the other. 

The king’s is that whereby all patents, com- 

minions, warrant?, &c. coming down ftoni the king arc 
fcaled ; the kcc]>i..'g whereof is in the hands of the lord 
chancellor. Th-; king’s privy-ftal is a feal rhtlis ufually 
firll fet to grants that arc to pafs the great feal. 

Se4L. See Kkrpkk of the Pr/vy-Srnl. 

Sf4i. is alfo ufed for the wax or lead, and the im- 
preilion thereon affixed t) the thing fealed. 

An amalgam of mercury with gold, reduced to the 
confidence of butter, by draining off p;n t of the mer¬ 
cury through leather, has been recommended as a pro¬ 
per material for taking off theiraprcfiion of feals in wax. 
In this Hate, the compound fcarccly contains one part 
of mercuty to two of gold ; yet is of a filver whitenefs, 
as if there was none of the precious metal in it. In 
this ftate it grows foft on being warmed or worked be¬ 
tween the fingers; and is therefore properfur the purpolc 
above-mentioned, but i.snut Tupenor to fome amalgams 
made with the inferior metals, as is well known to foine 
impollora, who have fold for this ufe amalgams of tiic 
bale metals as curious preparations of gold. 

Sf 4l, in zoology. »See Pmoca. 

DEALER, an officer in chancery appointed by the 
lord chancellor or keeper of the great feal to feal the 
writ4 and inftruments there made in his profcncc. 

SEAEINO, in architcAure, the fixing a piece of 
wood or iron in a wall with plaffer, mortar, cement, 
lead, or other folid binding. For llaples, hinges, and 
joints, plaffer is very proper. 

Skai. isa IVan. See Wax. 

SEAM, or Seme of corn, a mcp-furcof eight buffiels* 

Seam of Ghfsy the quantity of 120 pounds, or 24. 
Hones, each five pounds weight. The feam of wood is 
a hnrfe load. 

Seam, in mines, the fame with a vein or ftratum of 
metal* 
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iCiiuifin. word W’c esprtfs that noble art, or, ihofc 

purely, the qvmlilicationa which enable a man 
to rxereile the noble art of woiking a fliip, A sea¬ 
man, in the language of Ihe profeffion, is not mere* 
ly a tuariner or labourer on board a fliip, but a man 
w hn uiidtrffnnds the flrnflure of this wonderful machine, 
and i-viTv fubordinatc part of its mechanifm, fo as to 
<nuble him to employ it to the btfl advantage for pufh- 
itig her forward in a particular direction, and for avoid* 
ffig the runiberlefs dangers to which flie is expofed by 
the vioh ni'c of the winds and waves. He tlfo knows 
vhat c* urfei can be held by the fliip, according to the 
wind that blows, and what cannot, and which of thefe 
ts mod conduce e to her progref^ in ber intended voy¬ 
age ; and be mv:ff be able to perform every part of the 
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neceflary operation with his own hands. As the feSit 
men exprefs it, he muff be able to hand, reef, and 
ftcer.** ' a 

We arc juftified in calling it a nohh nrtt not only by Imeoitsuc 
its importance, which it is quite needlefs to amplify or *nu 
embellilh, but by its immenfe extent and difficulty, and 
the prodigious number and variety of principles on 
which it is foundcd^all of which muff be pufl'efled in 
fuch a manner that they ffiall offer themfelves without 
rtfleAioii ill an inffant, otherw ife the pretended feumkr. 
is but a lubber, and cannot be trufted on Ids watch, 

The art is praftifed by perfons without what wc call 
ftiucttfioftf and in the humbler walks of life, and there¬ 
fore it fiiff'crs in the effimation of the carelefs fpcAa- 
tor. It is thought little of, becaufe little attention is 

paid 
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paid to it. But if multiplicity, variety, and intricAcy 
gf principlrB, and a fyftemaiic knowledge of thcfe priii- 
^len, entitle any art te the appellation of fuerAific and 
hheraly fcamanrtjip claims tlufc epithets in an emiiient 
degree. Wl are amufed with tli.’ pedantry of the fea- 
man, which appears in Ids whede language. Indeed It 
is the unly pedantry that amiircs. A fchobr, a foldier, 
a lawyer, nay, even the elegant courtier, would dirgiift 
us, were he to make the thoufniidth part of the allu- 
iions to hiuprofrlliun tliat is well received frmn the jol¬ 
ly Teaman ; and wc do iht Teaman no more thin juftice. 
Ilia proftflion ynuji engrofs his wliole mind, otherwife 
he can never learn it. He poffcflcs a prodigious deal 
►t theirt knowledge ; but the honcil tar cannot tell what he 
* knows, or lather what he feels, for his fciencc is really 
at his linger ends. We can fay with conUdence, that 
if a perfon of education, verfed in mechanics, and ac¬ 
quainted with the ftrudure of a (hip, were to obferve 
with attention the movements which arc made on board 
a firll or fecond nite (liip of war during a (hifting (lorm, 
under the dirccliou of an intelligent oflicer» he would 
be rapt in admiration. 

What a pity it is that an art fo important. To diffi¬ 
cult, and fo intimately coniicflcd with the invariable 
haws of mcelianical nature, (hould be fo held by its pof- 
feiloTS, tliat it cannot impiove, but mull die with each 
individual. Having no advantages of previous educa¬ 
tion, they cannot arrange tlicir thoughts ; they can 
hardly l)c faid to think. They cun far Icfs exprefs nr 
communicate to others the intuitive knowledge which 
they pofl'ufs ; and tlicir art, acquired by habit alone, is 
little diflerent from an iniUnd. Wc are as little en¬ 
titled to expeft improvement here as in the architec¬ 
ture of the bee or the beaver. The fpecics (pardon 
the allufion ye generous hearts of oak) cannot improve. 
Yet a (hip is a machine. We know the forces which 
adl on it, and we know the rcTults of its conftjudlion— 
all thefe arc as lixed an the laws of motion. What hin¬ 
ders this lo be reduced to a fet of pradlical maxims, as 
well founcU d and as logically deduced as the working 
of a (lea n engine or a cotton mill ? The (locker or the 
fpinner adts only with his hands, and may ** whiflle as 
lie works for want of thought;** but the mcchaiiid, the 
engineer, thinks for him, improves his machine, and di- 
re^s him to a better pradlice. May not the rough fca- 
inan look for the fume ufTidance ; and may not the in¬ 
genious fpcculatid in Ins clofct utiiavel the intricate 
thread of mcchanifni wiiich connedls all the manual o- 
peraiions with tlic unchangeable laws of nature, and 
both furnilh the fcaman with a better machine and di- 
^ redl him to a more dcxicroiis ufc of it ? 
vhieh hns Wc cannot help thinking that much may be done; 
>ccn zeal- nay, wc may fay that much has been done, Wc think 
lully cuhi- highly of the progrefiive labours of Reiiaud, Pitot, Buu- 
h^Krcnch ^ Hamul, Groignard, Bernoulli,Euler, Romme, 
■hilufo- others; and are both furjirifcd and (orry that Bri¬ 
bers. has contributed fo little in thefc attempts. Ger- 

. dun is the only one of our countrymen who has given a 
profelTedly fciculinc treatife on a fmall branch of the 
fubje^. The government of France *lias always been 
^^frongly imprclfed with the notion of great improve- 
tnents being attainable by fydcmatic iludy of this art; 
and we are indebted to the endeavours of that ingenious 
aaiion for any thing of pradlicul importaure that, has 


been obtained, M. Bougucr was profefibr ofliydro- 
logy .At one of the nuritic acadruiics uf FiatiuC, and 
WHS enjoined, as pait of his duly, to coin{oie ui{n.aa- 
tions buili oil tlie conllrucUcii .and the woikuig of (hips. 

His 7ralii tlu Nnvirfj and bis Munctivre tlct 
arc undoubtedly very valuable pcrfoimancc.: So are 
thofe of Euler and Bi'rnonlli, conliJcicd as inathcmHti- 
cal diiTcrtatioiis, and they are woiiderrtil vsuiks of gc. 
nius, confiJered as the produi^ionsof peHin.s who liard- 
ly ever faw a Oiip, and were totally unaequainud with 
the profeffion of a feaman. In this rcTped Buugurr 
had great fuperiority, having always lived at a (ea-p. it, 
and having made many very lung voyages, flis Uea- 
tifes therefore are infinitely better accummodatLd to ih(* 
demands of the feamau, and more dirciRly inllriictivc ; 
but dill the author is more a mathematician tiuii an :ir- 
tiil, and his performance is intelligible only to n'>.'iiltt- 
maticians. It is true, the academical education of the 
young gentlemen of the French navy is fuch, that a 
great number of them may acquire the preparatory 
knowledge that is ncceifary ; and we are well mfuinicd 
that, in tiiis refpetd, the olTiccrs of the Britidi navy are 
greatly inferior to them. .r 

But this very circuthdancc has fumiOicd lo many •Arri"‘“ rt 
perfuns an argument againd the utility of thofe P^‘‘ 
formaiiccs. It is faid that, “ notwithltanding tliis fu- 
perior matlicmaticul education, and the poirenion of main....; 
tliofe bonded performances of M. Bougucr, the lu'cnch 
are greatly inferior, in point of fcamanniip, to our coun¬ 
trymen, who have not a page in their laug(}U..'C to ii>- 
diudl them, and who could not perufe it ifllicy laid it.-'* 

Nay, fo little do the French ilicnifelvea hem f«,nliblc cf 
the advantage of thefe pubbeations, tliat no piifun a- 
raongtheni has attempted to nuke a familiar abridge- 
ment of them, written in a way fitted to aitradt aiien- 
tion; and they dill remain ncgiei^ted in tbeir original 
ahdrufe and unintereding form. 

Wc wilhthat wc could give a fatisfaclory anfwer lo 
this obfcrvaiioit. It isjud, and it is impOitant. Thefc 
very ingeuiuiisand learned dificrtatioiiii rj*e by n<, ineaus 
fo iifcful as we (liould cxpcdl. I'luy are large booki,, 
and appear to contain much; and as their plan i^ logic.d, 
it fecros to occupy tiie wliolc fuhjcCi, and ihercioie to 
have done almod all that can be dune. But, ala:,! tliey 
have only opened the fubjeci, and the lUtdy isyetiiiits 
infancy. The whole feitnee pf the ait mull jirocccd 
oil the knowledge of the iinpiilfioii.s uf the wind and 
water. Theft are the forces wiiicli acl on the ni.ithiHv;; 
and its motions, which are tlie ultimatum of our re- 
frarch, whether as an end to be obtained or as :t tiling 
to be prevented, mud depend on thefc forces. Now it 
is with refpCtl to this fundamental point tluil we areas ^ 
yet almod totally in the dark. And, in the pei form- 
ances of M. Bouguer, as alfo in thofe of the other au- i -litrii' . ty 
lliors we liave named, the theory of lliefc forces, liy frroiuous 
which their quantity and the direction of tlicir aiii'uij'’ 
are afjertained, isaltogetlior erroneous; and its ‘ 

deviate fo cnormoufiy from what isobferved in the mo-pj(,^ 
tioiiB of a (hip, that the perfon w'bo (hould dircA the 
ofcraiiousun (hipboard, in conformity to tbe maxims 
deduciUr from M. Boiiguer’s propofitiona, would be 
balded in mod of his attempts, and be in danger.uf lo- 
fing the (hip. The whole procee<l8 on the fup[''ofed 
truth of that theory which futesihe impjlfc uf a /liiid 

to. 
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to* Lc in the proporlioo of the fquare of the fine of the the theories of the wathcmatician’ii clofct. The honeft ' 
anjjle of incidence; and that its adion on any fmall tar, therefore, muft be indulged in hi« joke on the u£|- * 

portion, fuch as a fquare foot of the fails or hull, is the Icfs labours of the mathematician, who can oeitRr ^ 

fame as if that portion were detached from the red, and hand, reef, nor deer. 

were cxjioffd, tingle and alone, to the wind or water in After this account of the theoretical performances 
the fame angle. But we ha?c thowm, in the ariicle in the art of feamanlhip, and what we have faid iuan- 
Rr<,i^Tyi*/CK of Fluhlst both fromihcory and experience, other place on tlic fmall hopes we entertain of feeing a 

th.iL both of thefe principles arc erroneous, and this to pcrftCt theory of the impulfc of fiuidi, it will not be cx- 

a very great degree, in cafes which occur moll fre- pc6U*d that wo enter very minutely on tlie fiibjefl in 

qucntly in pra6li(?e, that is, in the fmall angles of hr- this place ; nor is it mir intention. But let it be ob- 

clination. When the wind falls neaily perpendicular on ftived, that theory is defetlivc in one point only; ? 

the failti, ihcory is not very erroneous: but in iliefc and allhough this is a moft important point, and the 
caf-h, the ci'-LUinllanccs of the Ihip's fituaiion arc gene- rors in it dcllroy the conclulions of the chief ptopofi* of 
rally fiich that the pradice is cafy, ocenring alinoft tions, the reafi»ning remains in fuU'force, and the them, 
without thought ; and in this cafe, too, even confider- is precifely fu. h as is Hated in the theory. The 

able dtvi.itions from the vci'y bell prodtice are of no priticiples of the art are therefore to be found in thefe 

great mtc.ntnt. *^J'he inicrcfling cafes, w'hcre the in- treatifes; hut falfe inferences have been drawn, by com- 

tended movement reejuircs or depends upon very ob- puling from erroneous quantities. The rules and the 
liqiic aOions of the wind on the fails, and its pra<lica- practice of flic computation, however, arc Hill beyond 
biiily or iinprarticability depends on a very fmall varia- coiitrovcrfy : Nay, lince the proctfs of invelligaliou is 
tion of ihiicbliqulty ; a miltake of the force, cither as legitimate, we may make ule of it in order to difeover 
to intenfiJy or direction, produces a mighty effect on the very circuniftancc in which we are at prefent mil- 
the refuUing motion. This is ihc cafe in failing to taken; for by converting the propofitioii, inllesd of 
■wii'dwnrd ; ihe m»i(l important of all the general pro- finding the motions by means of the fuppofed forces, 
liloms of bamanlhip. Tiic trim of the fails, and the comhintd with the known mechanifm, we may difeover 

comfc of the Ihip, fo as to gain moil on the wind, arc the forces by means of this mechauifm and theobferved 

very niic things ; tlnit is, they are confined within very motions. g 

narrow limits, aiul a fmall midake produces a very con- We diall therefore in this place give a very generalDefign of 

lidcrahlc cflWl. The fame thing obtains in many of view of the movements of a fliip under fail, Showing this anid 
the nice prubh'ins of tacking, box-hauling, wearing af- liow they are produced and mudificd by the afliun of 
ter, Iyiiig-ti> in a doim, &c. the wind on her fails, the water on her rudder and on 

'rijc crroi in i!:i- fecund afiertion of the theory is dill her bows. We lhall not attempt a prccife determina- 
grtaur, and the aClion on otic part of the fail orhuU is fo tion of any of thefe movements; but wc fliall fay enougli 
greatly ini-dificd by itsafiion on another adjoinlngpart, to enable the curious Undfmun to underdand how this 
that a il:<) -laii i» often feen hanging like a loofe rag, al- mighty machine is managed aniidll the furyuf the winds 
tho* tliLiv iKitiiing between it and the wind ; and this and waves ; and, what is moie to our widi, we hope to 
merely hecaufc a gicnt fail in it« neighbourhood fends enable the uninilru^ed but thinking fcaman to genera- 
ofi a iaterni ilnam of wind, winch completely hinders lizc that knowledge which iic pufllffcj; to clafs his ideas 
the wiml fuiin getting at it. Till the theory of the and give them a fort of rational lyftem ; and even to 
uiflion of duids be edaSlilhed, therefore, wc cannot tell improve his pra^lice, by making hiinl'enfible of the im- 
wdiat arc the forces which arc a<iting on every point of mediate operation of every thing he does, and in what 
the fail and hull: Therefore we cannot tell cither the manner it contributes lo produce the movement which 
mean intenfity or dire^ion of the whole force which he has in view. 

acts on any particular fiil, nor the intcnfily and mean A fliip may be confidered at prefent as a mafs of in-^ fhipeoi 
djrcilion of tlic rclidaisce to the hull; circumdunces ert matter in free (pace, at liberty to move in every di-fidered as 
ablolntvly ncccddry for csabling ns to fay what will be reftion, according to the fortes which impel or refill free 
their«neigy in producing a rotation round any particu- her ; and wlieii Ihe is in a^lual motion, in the diretlioii 
lar ax's*. in like manner, wc cannot, by fuch a com- of her eourfc, we may Hill coiilidcr her as at reft in ab-j^** 
pntHt:oti, find the fpontaneous axis of convcrfioii (fee folutc fpacc, but expofed to the impulfe of a current offo,J2jJ 
Kti'rATiON), or the velocity ol fuch converfum. In water moving equally faft in the oppofite dire^ion ; 
ftiort, v.'c cannot proiiount c with tolerable confidence for in both cafes the preflurc of the wateron her bows, 
o pvir‘$i what will be the motiniis in any cafe, or what is the fame ; and wc know that it is poflible, and fre- 
dilpohiions of the fadK will produce the movement we quently happens in currents, that the impulfe of the 
willi lo peifonn. The experienced Icamaii learns by wind on her fails, and that .of the wai cr on her bows, 
h.ibit the general effcflsof every dirpufition of the fails ; balance each other fo precifely, that Ihe not only does 
and iliongh ■lii> knowledge is far from being accurate, not dir from the place, but alfo remains fteadily in the 
it feldom leads him into any very blundering operation, fame pofition, with her head dire£led to the fame point 
Perhaps he fddom makca the heft adjndment poflible, of the compafs. This date of things is ealily conceived 
but feldomer dill does he deviate very far from it ; and by any perfon accutlomcd to confiJcT meclianical fub- 
in the mod general and important problem, fuch as jccls, and every feamau of experience has obferved it. 
working to windward, the rcfult of much experience Jt is of importance to confidcr it in tliis point of vieV^ 
and many (orrc^lioni. has fettled a tnni <jf the fails, btvaiife it gives us the mod familiar notion of the man- 
which is certainly not far from the tiuth, hut (it muft ner in which thefe forces of the wind and water arc fet 
be ackaowlcdged) deviates widely and unifornily from in oppofitiou, aod made to balance or uot to balance 
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jUcK otUep i&tmeutioD of.tbe il:ip, io t)ie fame 

M Uie.goodA4n(l.Lbc iMigbti balance tacb other 
flhhc fcalcs by the iiiUrvcntion of a beam or Hecb 
^ yard. * ' 

nflniff of ' -WAcft Clbip^recccda fteadily in her courfe, without 
. tliangiitg her rate of faUitig, or varying the direftion of 
n tii« faffs her heads, are louft in the Bril place'conceive the accu» 
ppuiire tci.ngpliiciLHnfdlfcapf the wind oii all her.iitiU aa precife> 
ut ol the ly i^ual ipkd.dire^ly oppofitc tbthcimpulfc of the wa- 
^Ijows. bow*, in the next piece* becanfe the (hip 

doe* dot change the dire^ion of her keel* Ate refcmble* 
haUpced fteclyar 4 » in which the cnergiea of the 
two weight*, which ftend to produce rotations inoppo* 
(Ite diredions* and thus to change the pofition of the 
beam, mutually balance each other round the fulcrum; 
fo the energ^s of the adUuus yf the wind on the dif¬ 
ferent fails balance the energies of the water on the 
dliTereiit parts of llpe hull. 

Tiicfcainan has two principal ta(ks to perform. The 
(Irll is to kvcp the finp Ileadily in that courfe which 
will bring her fartheft on in the line of her intendc4 
voyage. This is frequently very different from that 
line, and the choice of the bed courfe is fometimes a 
kin of the «f confiderablc difficulty^ It is fumeliines pof- 

;jiintj (lii.hble to (liape the courfe prcrifcl) along the line of the 
ill voyage j and yet the intelligent fcaman know'S that he 
iiipiog his \vij[ arrive fooner, or with greater fafety, at his port, 
by taking a diflcrcnt courfe j bccaufe he will gain moic 
by inri'ialing his fpeed than lie Idfcs by incrcaling the 
dUUnce. Some principle mull dired him in the felcc« 
tion of this courfe. This wc mull attempt to lay be¬ 
fore the reader. 

Having chufen fudi a courfe as he thinks mod ad¬ 
vantageous, he mud fet fuch a quantity of fail as the 
drenglh of the wind will allow him to carry with fafe- 
ty and ciTcd, and mud trim the fails properly, or fo ad- 
jnd their puiitions to the diredlion of the wind, that 
they may have the grcatell poflible tendency to impel 
the {hip in the line of her courfe, and to keep her Itca- 
dily m that diredion.' 

His other tafk is to produce any deviations which he 
fees proper from the prefent courfe of the thip ; and to 
produce thrfe in the mull certain, the fafeil, and the 
moll expeditions manner. It is chiefly in this move> 
ment that the mechanical nature of a fhip comes into 
view, and it is here that the fiiperior addrefs and re- 
faurce of an expert feaman is to be perceived. 

Under the article Sailing fume notice has been 
taken of the fird talk of the feaman, and it was there 
ihown how a fhip, after having taken up her anchor and 
litted her fads, accelerates her motion, by degrees which 
coiitinually' diinltiilh, till the iucrcaling refidance of the 
water bccomcb prccifcly equal to the diiiiinilhcd impulfe 
of the wind, and then the motion coniinuci uniformly 
the fame fo lung as the wind continues to blow with the 
fame force and in the fame diredion. 

It is pcrfedly confonant to experience that the im¬ 
pulfe of fluids is in the duplicate ratio of the relative 
Velocity. Let it be fuppofed that when water moVes one 
fooV per fecond its perpendicular prcf 7 ure or impulfe on 
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face may be seprefented by n S V*; afld the proportion 
of isipalfe of thefe tw'o fluids wiH Be Aabof mto lU 
Vfc may expreft this by the ratio'df q to i, ffloking 
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hi. Bouguer** computations and tables'^arc oH'the impiili'c 
ftippuHtion that the impulfe of fea.w'^cr mpvthg.pucrhe w.urr 
foot per fecond is 25 ounces on adiuare foot^ aitg comptite.i 
the impulfe of the wind is the fame whcD.it blow*^at™ 
the Tate of 24 feet per fecond. Thcfc pieanilcs arc i,Jre foot. 
French. They by no means agree the uipcri* 
mciits of others ; and what we have already faid, when 
treating of the RestsTA/fCs of Fluids^ is enough to 
fbow us that nothing like precife mcafures can be ex- 
pefted. It was (howu as the rcfultof a rational.invcf- 
tigation, and coniirtned by the experiments of Bust 
and others, that the impulfions and rcfiilance* at^lhe 
fame furface, with the fame obliquity of iucldeiicc and 
the fame velocity of motion, are different accoeding to 
tlie form and Htuation of the adjoining parts. Thus 
the total refidance of a thin board is greater than that 
of a long prifm, having this board for itsfiont or bow^ 

Ste. 

We are greatly at a lofs what to give as abfolute mea<^ 
fures of tiicfe impnlfioiis* 

1. With rcfpe6t to water. The experiments of the 
French academy ou a prifm two feet broad and deep 
and four feet long, indicate a refidance of 0,973 p'^unds 
avoiidupois to a fquare foot, moving with the velocity 
of one foot per fecond at the furface of dll! w'atcr. 

Mr BuaFs experiments uii a fquarc foot wlioUy iin- 
merfed in a dream were as follow : 

A fquare foot as a thin plate - i,Si pound?*. 

Ditto as the front of a box one foot 

long ... 1,42 

Ditto as the front of a box three fret 

long ... 1.29 

'J'hc refidance of fca water is about lY greater. 

2. With refpe<fl to air, the varieties are an great.— 

The rcr.flancc of a fqnaie font to air moving wiih the 
Telocity of one foot per fecond appeais friuu Mr Ro¬ 
bins** experiments on 16 fquarc inches to he on a 
fquare foot - - 0,0015 pri:iid>, 

Chevalier Borda’s on 16 inches 0,001*757 

. ■ - - - —on 81 inctica 0,003042 

Mr RoufcY on large furfnci'S 0,002291 
Precife tneafurca are not to be expefttd, nor ar.' th 
nectflary in this inquiry. Hire wc are chiefly inteic.l- 
ed in their proportions, as they may be varied by iluir 
mode of a^ion iu the difTcrent circumftanccs of uhii- 
quity and velocity. 

We begin by recurring to the fundamental proj) )d- 
tion concerning the impulfe of fluids, viz. that the ;ibfi- 
Imc preffure is always in a dirci?lion perpendicular l<i 
the impelled furface, whatever may be the dircAion of 
the dream-of fluid. Wc mud thcrcfiirc illuflratc ^ 

doftrinc, by always fuppofing a flat fuifj .’c of failj,„if,. 
lirctohed on a yard, which c.in be braced tibout in anytlie fail 
diiedlion, and giving this fail fuch n podtioii and fwen 
an extent of furface that rtic impulfe on it may bc'tlir' “I'"’ 
fame both as to dircfllon and intendty with that oi,^ ^ 
the real fails. Thus the confwleration la greatly flmpli- 
fied. The dircdlion of the imptslfe !« therefore per|)cn- 
dicubr to the j’^id. lii* intcnCty depends on the vr- 

C c loe t) 


BJqTtare foot ix m pounds. ThcYi, if it be muving with 
dWe Velocity V eftimated in feet per fecond, its perpta- 
dicular iuipulfc on a furface S, containing any number 
of fquarc (eet, mnfl be m SV*. 

In like ti-armer, the impulfe of nif on the fame fur* 
VoL. XVII. Pan 1 . 
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lo-jit) xntn vv.'iU.li the wind mcettihc Giil, and the ohli- 
guity of itB flrokc. We Jhall adapt the conttruAioos 
loumud OH tlic common Uo^.trine, that the iiiJ|nilfc is 
;:fi the h^uarc ofthc fine of the inclination, hccaulc tliey 
are fimple ; wl-.crtas, if wc arc to iiilroduce the values 
gf the uMuptc impulfes, futh ae they have bten olfer- 
'id in the excrilent cxpcrmi'.titb of the Academy of 
Parisj the cuiiRru^lioiis v.'ould be complicated in the 
eitmr.f, and we could hardly draw atiy confctpience^ 
which would be intclligihle to any but cxjjcrt njalhe- 
maficiaiis. *1 he conclufions will be erroneous, not in 
hind hut in quantity unly ; and we ftiall point out the 
uoecOajy toircMloi'i, hi that the final rcfulls will be 
fo’ind i:ot vci y dificreiit from icul obfcrvatioti. 

If a ;hip were u. rouud cylindrical body like a ftiit 
tub, floaiin^^ oa its boiiom, and fitted with amail and 
fail in (hi- ccM't, flic MiUild always fail in adintfion 
perpendk jlar u» (he yaid- This is evident. Hut flic 
It. an ollo'.g body, ami may be compared to a chclh 
whole lenjjth gnatly exceeds its brcadllu She is fo 
fliapid, that a mudciate force will pufli her through 
ih" water wiili the head «r flern forunufl ; but it rti- 
riuirrs a viry yreat foicc to pufh her lidcwife with the 
id.iu- velocity. A fine failing fliip of war will require 
about 12 limes as much force to pufli her fidewuc as 
to puHi liiT head forcjnoll.. In this refpcfl therefore 
llie v’ill very much rcfcnJjh- a cheft whole length it u 
its breadth ; and whatever Ijie the proportion 
<'l tlu'fe relifiauccs iu dilfercnt fliips, we luay always 
Inblliiutc a hi'X which fliall have the fame.rcfidaucca 
hiadwifc and fulcwjfe. 


Ivt (lig. I.) he the huriaontal fe^ion of 

1'ii.h A box, and AB its middle line, and C its centre, 
l<i wlnuevcr dnc.Hii'n thi-^hox may chance iomovc, the 
dircAion of tlie whol. rtfillance on its two fidct will 
paU through C. l or :i> the whole Areain has one ineli* 
nation ?o the HJe KK, tIk* cquivaltut of the equal im- 
pulU^ r-;i every pa.'t will he in aline pcrpcudicalai: to 
?t»c inuidi:*of I’or liic iairw rtafoii, it will Ik in a 
bile pcrpcndiculai to tiic middle of KJ. Thefe per- 
yicndieulurs nmil crofs in C» Supp»ofc a mall ertCled 
J 5 *tt C, an<! YC^’to be a yard hoiilcd un it carrying a 
FfJToiUr- fad. Lrt the yard he fiill conceived as braced right 
v.a> athwart ai right angles fo the keel, as reprefeuted b.y 
^ h“n, vvlutever be the diredtion of tlivwind 

t. u ih' •■'hufi till!, It will impel the vcflll in llic direction 
G n. Put if the fail h:u the obllqoc pufition Yy, the 
’.nipulfe will be lit the dircAion Ck>-perptudicularttt 
* .iti.. will both (?ufli tile vcflcl ahead and I'ulcwlfc : 

‘ -r the ini]^ulie CD i^ tqvjiialciH to the two impulfes 
' K : nd Cr (;lu lide.-c of the rtAangU of wliiih CD 
■1 tS. diagnn.il). The force CT gpflics the vtUsl 
•theuil, and CK puflics her fidcw'ife. She mnCt therefore 
take fume intiimcdiutc dircAion a by fuch that the tct 
f.fUnrt of ihr water lo the plane I'G is to iu relillancc 
In iK< plane EF as CT to CK. 

I he .iiu;lf b CH between the real cQtirfc and the ili.? 
r./lirn <.f (he head is talUd the JLt t w ay ; aiKHn ibc 
rmoH of tliis diflutaiwn we OtaU exprefs it hy the 
fvniboljr. U ividenlly lUpemir on the fliape of the 
y» iTrl and on the po'itiun of the yard. An accurate 
i 'i;)V ledge of the quantity of h.owav, correfpDiiding to 
dim lent riff umflaiiccaqf o’ ’Equity of tpjpuKc* extent of 

..ciSacc^Ae is of tj^c ulUioft loiporlacK' lu thr puiAice 
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of navigation ; and even an approxHiiaiibii is valuable. 

'I'he fiihjrA is fo veiy diilicuit that tlus niuii content 
us for the pTefeiit. iff 

Det V be the velocity of the fliip in the direction How to 
C by nnd let the furfaers FG and FE be valfed A' and And the 
IV. '^rhen the reiiilaocc to the lateral motion 
wV* X IV X fine*, iCP, aud that to the direcl motion 
is mV* X A' X finoS^CK, ormV'xA''X cof.’WJll. 
Therefore thefe refinances are in the prupurtkm of 
B' X fine *, je to A' X cof, *, x (-reprcfeutMig tlic angle 
of Leeway i^CB by the fynibut x). 

Therefore we liave Cl : CK, or Cl r AC 


cof. • -v: B'* fine * 
gent m. 




, 2= A': 15 '- 


fine * A- 


ool.* .e 


s A : IS * taiK 


Det the angle YCB, to which the yard is braced 
up, be called Ae Taiw of the fails, and expreifed by 
the fymbol A This is the complement of tlie angle 
DCU Now Cl : ID = rad. : tan, DCF; = i ; tan. 
I:>CI, s r; cotan. Therefore we have finally i r co¬ 
tan.A': D'* tan. * x, and A'* cutan. ^ 11 ’ * tan- 

gent * .V,and tan,..* X se-r-cot./-. This equation evi¬ 


dently afcrrtainv the mutual rtlatioo between the trim 
of the fails and-'tbe leeway in cvcry-cafc where we can 
tell the proportion between the refiilance*; to the diiert 
and-broadfide motions of the flip, and wheu- this pro¬ 
portion docs not change by the cdiliquity of the couriV. 
'I'hus, fttppofe lite yard braced up to an angle of 30*- 
wiih the ktel. l%ca contan. 30®= *,732 very iicavlv. 
Suppofe aift> that the refinance lidfwitc is iz tinui. 
grohter than the refiftance hcaduifi-. 'Oos givt^ 
A* sz I and 11 ' la, ' 1 ‘herefore iy73;~ 12 x tan- 


g«iit * M, aiKl-Umgcrit =0,i4,-34, and tan. 

•V — ^>,3799, and X = 20® 48'^ very nearly tvvo points 
of leeway. 

This computation, or rather the cqnation w hkh gives 
room foi it, fiippofes the rcfiflanccs proportional to the 
fquares of the linrs of incidence. ^I’hc experimeiits of 
the Academy oi Paris, of which an abflinn is given in 
the article of Fluuhy lht>w that this fjip- 

pofition is not far from the truth wlicn the angle of in., 
cidence is great, lo this prefent cafe the angle of iiu 
cidence oa the front FG is about 70®, and the cxpcrii- 
ments juft now mentioned fliow that the real rcfillanvca 
exceed the iheoreiicaliines only 7^. But the angle 
of ineide^ice on EF. is only 2Q® 48', Experiimu 
ffiows that iu this iuclrnation the |efiiU.:ice is ajmofl. 
quadruple of thb chroretical refiftaiiccB, Tli^ATore the 
l.iltral refiftance is afTunicd iiiieh loo fjtall in the pie- 
fent inftauce.. 'n>eR-fitfe a much fiuaUer hewav will 
ftt^ice for producing a lYtcml rcfiflunce. which will ba¬ 
lance the lateral uapulfc CK, arifing from the tiblioiiity 
of thsfail, viz. 30®.. T'Kc maturof fyft that a ,pr(;t-, 
ty good failing ftdp; with her fails hi-aced.fo thiy angle 
ai a medibm, will not make above fivtvor lU degrqcf 
leeway in finooth water and eafy weather j and yet In 
this fituation the bull and figging prcfeul 3 Very great 
furface to the wind, in the rooft improper pofiiions, fo 
as to have a very gr.at effeft in inertafing her Ice\v^|V 
And if we coiujiutc the rtfiftaucc* for this lt*e\v:si ot 
fix xlegiees by the aftualexprrinuris of the Fn-ntb' A- 
•ivdemy on that ftiiglc, wc lhall find the tektU not far 

from 
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from tlif tnitli; tlial is, iIk: dire^nud lateral refiftanccs 

« bc nrarty m the pr(»|K>rtit»n of Cf to ID. 

t rcfults i^rom lluj. ^Icw’ of tlio maiter, that tl*c lec* 
way 1 .-’ in general much fmallcr than what the ufual 
thec^ry afligM. 

We »lfo fee, tltat aewrding to whateTcr law tin- re- 
filUnces chiMige by a change of inclination, tire leevrtiy 
remaitifc^tlic fame M'hilr the trim of the failRM the fhme. 
The k’cwiy de|>enj8 <»nly c»ij the dii'rflitm t>f llic im- 
pulie of the wind ; and this depends folely on the pofi- 
tmii of the fails with refpe^^ to the Keel, whaleter may 
!>o the direction of tlie wiodi 'rins h a important 
ohfervation, and will he frequently referred to in t^ic 
progivrs of the prefent invcftigaliun. Note, however, 
tfinl wc arc lure conftdcting tnily the action on the faill, 
and on the AiitMr failE. \Ve are not ctmhderiim the ttc> 
lion of the whid on the hull and rigging. This may 
be very confiderabk ; and it i> alwayi in a tee dircflion, 
aud-aiigments the leeway | and its influence mufl be fo 
iniicli the rrtorc fcnfihlr as it l>caI^a greater propuriiun 
to the iiYipulfe on the fails. A fliip under cutirfes, tn* 
chde-veefed topfails and ctmrfcs, nuift make more IfC- 
vMV than wlicii tinder all her canvas trimmed to the 
lame angle, Hut to inttoduce this additional caufc of 
deviation here Would rendet the iuv^ltigaliun too com- 
jjiljcattd to be of any ufe. 

'rhin doclriut will he confidcrably illuflruted by at- 
*• idiOj', to the manner in whicli a lighter is tracked a- 
ng a canalj <ir livings to U$ aiicliwr in u llrearn. 'rhe 
tr.u k ri'pc 2 .: made fall to fonic ilapic or bolt K on the 
•leek {r»g. *•), and is pufled between two nf the timber- 
heads the l>()W at 1), and liud hold of at 1' on Ihorc, 
The men or catlh: walk along the path FO, the rope 
keeps calendcd in ihr dire'£tion 1 ) 1 ' , and llie lighter nr- 
rangca itfelf in tin oblique pofrlion AH, and is thus 
dnigged along in the direction n />, jiarallel to the lide 
of the canal. Or, if the canal has a turrent in the op- 
poilte dirctlion ///i, tile ligliier may lit kept fteady in 
its pl.ice by the »t»pc DF matle fall to a poll at V. In 
tliis cafe, it is always <*bfcr»ed thrtl the lighter fwmgs 
in a poliliou AH, which is oblique to the flream n^. 
Now the force vsliich retains it in this pofition, and 
which prccifely balanet-i the ailion of the ftrcain, is cer¬ 
tainly exerted in the din'dlion DF | and the lighter 
would be held in the fame manmr if the rope were 
made fall at C ainidfliip, witliuut any dependence oa 
the timberheads at \ atid it would llil) be held in 
the fame pofltiou, if» inftcad of »lic fingle nipc CF, it 
sverc riding lij two nipts f'O and GH, of which CH 
is in a dii't*etk)n right hut oblique to the Urcam, 

and the other CG is perpe»*ditMiIar to -CH or AB. 
And, drawing I>I and DK perpeiidicidar to AB and 
C(», the ilrain on the rope CH is to that on the rope 
CO as Cl to CIC. The aAion of the rope In ihefc 
cafeais precifely analogouidu that of Otc fail jr V; and 
the obliquity of the ketfl to the diredtion of the mo- 
tkih, of to the Airrflion of the Arcam, is analogous to 
the leeway. All this mull be evident to uoy {>etfon ac- 
coll'omcd to im'ehanical difqnilitionfi. 

A tnoft impuitaA fde-may be made of this jlluftra- 
liop. >If nn aeituratc motlel be made nf a fliip, and if 
ie DC placed in a flream of water, and ridden In tids 
manner by a rope m:ide fafl. at any point P of the bo%5^^ 
it wifi arraugc ilfclf In fon>e determined,.pontioii AB,. 
Tlictc will be a c«'r?alc obliqnltv to the flream, mc;:- 


fured by the angle Hoi; and tlic/e vilt be a cor«r 
rponding obliquity of tiic rupe, rnciirurcd b) liic angle 
FCB. Jx-ty CY be perpendicular to CF'. I’licn CV 
will be the pirtrtion of tlu- yard, or trim of the fails cor- 
rcfpoiuhng to the Icewa) ACH. Then, if we fhift the 
rope to a point of the bow dillanl from D by a fmajt 
quantity, W'e flrall obUin a new poHrion of iIk mip, 
both with refpeft to the flream and the rope ; Uii4 
way may be obtained the relation bciwceiiitlic pounui) 
of the fAih and the leeway, independent of all theon, 
and fufceptiblc of great acciirtney ; and tins may !m 
done with a variety of niudC*. fulted to the inoft ufual 
forms of fliips. 

Jn farther thinking cm this fubjeifl, wc arc perfnaded 
that thefe experiments, inllead of being made on luo- 
dels, may with equal eafe be made on a fliip of any Ii/a'. 
JLet the Ihip ride in a flream at a mooilng D (Rg. 3.) 
hy means of a fliort hawfer BCD from her bow, hav¬ 
ing a fpring AC on it carried out from her quarter. 
.She will fwing to her moorings, till flic langes licifclf 
in a certain polition AH with rcfpedl to t!*e dirc^ion 
it b of the flream; and the dire^iou of tlic hawfet 1 >C 
will point to Tome point F of the line of the keel. Nou» 
it is plain to any perfou acquainted with nicchanical dif- 
quifitionp, that the deviation BF h is preeifely the lee¬ 
way that ilic lliip will make when iht avviage poficion 
of the fails is that of the line GFH perpendicular to 
KD ; at leak this will give the keway which is produced 
by llic fails alone. Hy heaving on the Ipring, the knot 
C may be brought into any other pofition wc plealV; 
and for every new jKjfition of the knot the flop « lit 
take n new pniititin with refpeCt to the llreani and 10 
the hawfer. And we periill in faying, that more in¬ 
formation will be got by lliis train of ex-jxiimcMls lh.111 
fiom any malhomatical thetny: for all ilieoiies of the 
jinjniKcs of fluids niuft prixced on pby/ical ]>oftulatcs 
will) ref{K-d to the motions of the fllameiit.*, whicii are 
exceedingly conjeCltiral, 

And it mull now be farther obferved, that llic fub- 
flitution whicli wr l^-ivc made of an oMong paralh^opi- 
ped for a fliip, although well fuited to give u> clear aiu- 
tionsof the i'nbjc^, is of finall ufein pradu;c.: for it is- 
next to i'tipofltble (even granting the theory of oblnjut 
impulluins) to make this fubflitution. A fl.ip is of a 
form which is not rcdiicible to equations ; and therefore 
the a<^ion of the w,iter on l>er bowtir brottdfidc can 
only be had by a mofl laborious and intricate calcula¬ 
tion for almoil every fouarc foot of Us luifacc. ( 5 iwc 
Iitzout*s Cours tie Mathem* Vol. V. p. 7a, ^tc.) And 
this mull bc‘ diflerent for every Ihip. Ikil, which is 
more unlucky, when we have got a pandltlopijivd which 
will have the fame proportion of direVil and latirol rc- 
flilanee for a particular angle of keway, it will n^t an- 
fwer for another leeway ol the fame fliip ; for v ht n the 
li’csvay changes, the figure aftually expokd to the ac¬ 
tion of the wxur changes alfo. \V}ii,n llic hevvay is 
incrcafed, more dT the ler-quarter ii acted on by the 
water,^ml t part of fhe wcatlter-bow is nosv removed 
from its aFtioh. Another parallck>pipcd muft thcrefote 
b:‘ difeovered, wliofcrefiflauircblhalt fuit tKisncwpofition 
of the ked W’ith rcfpe<^ tothe real courfc of the Ihip. 

Wclkcrtfore beg leave to retommeod this tfa:n <,f 
ekpAriml’nrs to -lhc notice pf the Alf^ci at;os 

TMK llrtfROf KM 1 »T NaV Al'AxCrtlTi.* TVRL aS a 

very uroroifu'g nicthcd for alcertataiug tl-it i^ujujitart 
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point. And «*< proceed, in the next place, to afccr- 
taiii the relation between the velocity of the fliip and 
that of the wind, modified as they may be by the trim 
22 of the fiiils and the obliquity of the impnlfe. 

The «cU- l^et AB (fig. 4, 5, and 6.) reprefent the liorizontal 

t(<i» he- fcetion of a iliip. In place of aU the drawing failr, that 

the^ fg'ij, arc ready filled, we can always fubfii- 

tutr one fail of equal extent, trimmed to the fame angle 


ai»t wii 


i, tl with the keel. This being fiippofcd attached to the 


j.. :ilimed, yard DCD, let this yard be fnit of all at right angles 
to the ktti, a* reprefented in fig. 4. Let the wind 
blow in the dirediion WC, andlet CK (in the direction 
we continued) reprefciiL the velocity V of the wind. 
Let CF be the velocity v of the (hip. It mull alfo be 
ill th .* dlrc^um of the fliip*« motion, becaufe wlicii the 
iail is at right angles to the keel, theabfolute impulfe 
un the fail is in the direction of tlie krrl, and there is 
no Utcrnl impulfc, and confequently no leeway. Draw 
bF, and complete the parallelogram Ci'Lr, producing 
f C through the centic of the yard to lu. Then tu C 
will be the relative or appnnnt direction of the wind, 
.uid C eor FE will be iu apparent or relative velocity: 
For if llie line C e be i anud along CF, keeping always 
parallel to its fiWl pofiiioii, and if a particle of air move 
uniformly alongCE (a fixed line in abfolutc fpace) in 
the fame rime, tills particle will always be found in that 
)»oii»l oi L‘E where it is intcrfeiieJ at tliat iiillaiit by 
lilt* moving line C ; lo that if C c were a tvbe, the 
paithic oi air, which really mows in the line C'E, 
woulvl always be found in the tube C e. Wliilc Cii is 
the leal diitetion of the wind, C e will be the pofition 
<ji the vam-atibe mail bead, which will therefore mark 
ttie apparent dire« 5 liun of the wind, or its motion rela¬ 
tive to ilic moving iliip. 

We may conceive this in another way. Siippofc a 
ennnon-llml iired in the direction CE at the palling 
ihip, ai.d thill it paifej, through the mail at C with the 
vilocJiv of tlir wiiid. It will not pafs through the oil- 
iide ul the ihip at 1 *, m the line CL; fo:* while ihr fliot 
inmeh from C to P, the point P has gone forward, and 
ilm point /« is now in the plact where P was when the 
(hot pulled through the mall. The flint will ihercfotc 
juifs tlirough the fiiip's fide in the point/', and a per- 
leii oil board fecuig it p-ifs through C and p will fay 
that Its motion was in the line C p- 
Wf.rii a I'lins it happens, that when a fhip is in motion the 
inip'H i:t apparent dtiiCtion of the wind is always aliead of its 
d'f'retii d.rcclion. The line w C is always found within 
*** ■ cwnilruc- 

I'u 'wiiid*' <hnerciu*e between the reid and apparent 

.i dirt vHumsof the wind 1..io much the more remarkable 

n as the vihicily of the Hiip is greater; For the angle 
I’Mi-} if.c -jj. f depends on the magnitude of L r or 

j ..I il.ivc- portion to CE. Perfoiis not much accu- 

ftunivd to attend to thefe matters aic apt to think all 
atienlion to this didVtvnce to be nothing but alf.^latioa 
of nicery. 'Phey have no notion that the velocity of a 
fiiip can have anv fcnfible proportion to that of the 
wind. “ Swift as the wind” in a proverbial ixprcf- 
fioa ; yet the viloeity of a ihip always bears a very fen- 
fibic piopiii jion to that of the wind, and even very fre¬ 
quently exceeds it. We may form a pretty exr.cl no- 
tun of tlic velocity of the wind by «blVrving the ilia- 
dows of the fummer clouds flying along the face of a 
country, tuid it may be very tt\li mcafurvd by lliis inc- 
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thod. The motion of fuch clouds cannot be very diffe¬ 
rent from that of the air below; and when the prefT^^ 
of tlie wind ox a flat furface, while blowing with a^|P 
locity meafured in this way, i.i compared with its pref- 
fnre when its velocity is meafured by more unexcep¬ 
tionable methods, they are found to agree with all d:- 
firable accuracy. Now obfervations of this kind fre¬ 
quently repeated, (how that what we call a pleafant 
briik gale blows at the rate of about 10 miles an hour, 
or about ly feet in a fecond, and exerts a preiTure of 
half a pound ou a fqinre foot. Mr Smeaton has fre¬ 
quently obferved the fails of a windmill, driven by fuch * 
a wind, moving falter, nay much falter, towards th*ir. 
extremities, fo that the fail, inllead of being prcfTcd to 
the frames on the arir'*, was taken aback, and flutter¬ 
ing on them. Nay, we know that a good fliip, with 
all her fails fet and the wind on the beam, wdl in fuch 
a iit'iatiun fail above 10 kuots an hour in fmooth wa¬ 
ter. There is an obfervation made by every experienced 
fcaman, which iliows thisdilference betweeiiihe n-aland 
apparent directions of the wind very diilinAly. When 
a (hip tliut is lading briikly with the wind ou the beaut 
tacka about, and then fails equally well on the other 
tack, the wind always a])])cars to have thiUed and come 
more ahead. Tliis is familiar to all fearnrii. The le i- 
man judges of tlie direiMiun of the wind by tl'.c poliiion 
of the iliip*8 vanes. Snppofe the lliip failing ilue well cm 
the ftarboiirU lack, willi the winvl 4i[>painilly, N. N. . 
tlie vane pointing S. S. E. 11 t'lt ihip put» about, and 
Hands due call on the 1 irbojul tack, the vane will be 
fouiul nohfngei toOviitil S.M.E.hiit perhapsS.S.W.the 
Nvindappeariiig N. N. l‘*.and the fliipninil bencnrly tloh - 
hdulcil in order to make an eaft coiirf;. The wind ap¬ 
pears to hnve fliilled tour points. If tile (liip f;u-ks 
agviii, the wind returns to its old q'larier. We liavc as 
often obfervrd a greater dulcreiicc tl‘.:.n lliis. The cc- OMtr. 
l;hracccl aflroiioiner Dr Bradley, taking the amufi ment 
of failing in a pinnace on the river Thames, ohf<-ivcd 
this, and was lurpruccl at it, iiiitiginiiig that the chaiqrc 
<»f wind was owing to tlie appr'j;«chiug to or retiring 
from the Ihore. The boatmen told him that it always 
)i:tppi.ned at fca, and explained it to him in the belt 
manner they were able. The explanation (Iruek him, 
and fet him a mufmg on an aiiroiioinical phenomenon 
which he had been puz/.led by for fome years, aiul 
which he called tuk abexk-atio.v of thk rixKi> 

RT US. Every liar changes its place a faiall maiter 
fur half a year, and returns to it at the completion of 
the year. He compared the llreain of light from the 
Ibr to the wind, ahd the tclefcope of the allronomcr to 
(he (hip's vane, while the *‘arth wai like the (hip, mo¬ 
ving in oppofite directions when in the oppofue points 
of its orbit. The tilcfcojic inuil always be pointed a- 
hc.'id ol the real dlrtf«lftion of the (lar,. in the fame man¬ 
ner as tlie vane is always in a dircClion ahead of the 
wind ; and thus he afeertained the progrefiive motion 
of light, and difeovered the proportion of its velocity 
to the vtlocity of the earth in it -3 orbit, by obferving 
the di’\ia;ion which waa necefTaiily given to the tele- 
fcopc. O'jferving that the light Ihifted its diredliuu 
alioul 40’', he concluded its velocity to be about I l,oncj 
times greater than th.it of the caith; juft as the intilliV 
gent fcam.iii would concluJe fi.im this apparent Ihifting 
ox llie wiiul, that the vcloiity of the wind is about 
triple that of the (hip. This it indeed the bed method 
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tor dlfcovcring tlie velocity of the wind. Let the di- 
i^^on (if the vyne at the intift>head be very Accurately 
iflfced on both tacks* f<nd let the velocity of the fhip 
be a!fo accurately mtafured. Tlic angle between the" 
dircdlions of the fliip’s bead on tbtfe different tacks be* 
ing halved, will give the real dircdioii of the wind, 
which tnuff be compared with the pofition of the vaoc 
io order to determine the angle contained betvrecn.tbe 
real and apparent ^he^ions of the wind or the ingle . 
LCr f or half of the jobferved fliiftin^of the witid will 
Ihow the inclination of its true and apparent directions. 
Thin being found, the proportion of KC to FG(/ig.^.) 
is eafily meafured. 

We have been very particular on this point* becaufe 
fipice the mutual a£tiuiia of bodies depend on their rela¬ 
tive motions only, we Ihould make prodigious inidakes 
if we edimated the action of the wihd by its real direc¬ 
tion and velocity, wlicn they differ fo much from the 
relative or apparent. 

Wc now sefume the inveftigation 'of the velocity of 
the fhip (fig. 4.), having its fail at ri^ht angles to the 
keel, and the wind blowing in the dire^lion and with 
the velocity CE, while the fnip proceeds in the direc¬ 
tion of the krtl witl» the velocity CF. Produce E e, 
which is p'.irallel to BC, till it meet the yard in jf, and 
draw FG pctpcmlicular to F.jr, Let a reprefent the 
angle WCD, c-JUt.nrjCil between the fail and the real 
direflion of the wi.jJ, and let i be the angle of trim 
DCB. CK tile velocity of the wind was expreffed by 
V, and CF the velocity ol the flilp by v. 

Tltc ubfolute impulfe on ihe. fail is (by the ufuat 
theory) proportional to the fquarc of the relative velo¬ 
city, and to the fijuarc of the fine of the angle of inci¬ 
dence ; that is, to FE* X fin.* wCl'). Now the 
angle GFE = w CD, and EG is equal to I'E X fin. 
GFE; and KG is equal to But 

ICC X fin. KC =: V X fin. n ; and ^ G = CF, :=i v. 
Thciifore EG =: V X f»«» —v, and the impulfe is 

If S reprefent the fur 
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V_ 

then the fhip *8 velocity is 

I Note,ihat the denominator of thiicfi-afkion is a com¬ 
mon nomber';. (or m and n are nvmbers, and A and d ' 

A 

being quantities of one kind, is alfo u number. 

S 

It muft air© be carefully attended to, that S dcprcfTcA 
a quantity of fail ai^lually receiving wind with the in¬ 
clination / 7 . It will not always be true, therefore, that 
the velocity will increafe as the wind is more ahsfi, be- 
caufc fome fails will then becalm others. This obf- rv.i- 
iKin id not, however, of great importance; for it ih very 
unufiiril to put a fhip in the fituation confidcred hi'her- 
to i that is, with the yards fquarc, unlefs flie be nglit 
before the wind. 

If we would difeover the relation between the velo¬ 
city and the quantity of fail in this fimple cafi of tlic 

V 

wind light aft, obferve that the equation tis V~w\ 
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ives u 3 V -f w = V, and J v = V — r, 

ft 8 ft S 

s; and becaufe 


aad = V— v\ and = 

a o w A (V— v) 


J4-. -V 


piopoitional to Vxh* 
face ul the fail, the impulfe, in pounds, will be » S( V X 
fin. -71)*. 

L'-t A be the furfacc which, when it meets the wa¬ 
ter pcrpcndiculaily with the velocity v, willfullain the 
fame preffurc or reJilUiicc which the bows of *1110 (hip 
av^ually m- cts with. Titis impidfc, in pounds* will be 
iw A Therefore, bccaufc we arc conridcriiig the 
fiiip*b motion aa in a (late of uniformity, the two pref- 
furcs balance each other; and therefore w A u* 5= « S 


m 


(V xfin. fl—and Aw* = S(V X fia- v*) ; 
therefore y A X v X V xfin. a — v V^, 


and r=: 


X v^X V X fin. « V X fin, a 


“ ft a ^ o 


tt ■ ft a ^ 

"W^ fee, in the firfl place, that the velocity of the 
fhip is (cslerii piiri&ut) proportional to the velocity of 
the wind,‘and to the fine of its iiieidqnce on the fail 
johitly; for vi(iiile the furU(x of tlie fail S and the 
^equivalent fnrface for the bows renmius the fame, d iii- 
crcafcs or dintiiufiies at the fame rate with V* fin. a—. 
When the wind right afiern, the fine otis unity, and 


ft and m and A are conflaiit quantities, S is prnpor- 
r** 

tional to or the furfacc of fail is proportion¬ 

al to the fquarc of the fliip’s velocity dircdlly, and t<.» 
the fipiare of the relative velocity inverfely. I'lius, if a 
fliip be failing with ^ of the veloeily of the wind, and 
we would have her fail with \ of it, wc muff qiiadrup’f 
the fads. This is more calily lecn in another way. The 
velocity of the fhip is proportional to the vchiciiy of tin* 

' wind; and therefore the relative velocity is alio projior- 
tionalto th.tt of the wind, and the impulfe nf thewiiui 
is as the fquarc of the relative vTl(K:ity. Tfitrtfore, in 
order to iiicrcafe the relative velocity by an ineteale of 
fail only, we mud.make this incre'afe of fail in ilie du¬ 
plicate proportion of the iiicrcafc of vtloci'.y. 

Let us, in the next place, confidrr the motion of a 
fhip whofc fail.^ (land oth.quc to the ke»-l. .1" 

The conftruftion for this purpofe differs a little from '■'I’-' '/ 
the former, becaufe, when tlie faiU are trimmed to any)*’*,“^'’ 
oblique polltiun DCB (llg. 5. and 6.), there mull he «^ 
deviation from the direi^ion of the keel, or a leeway, 

BC Callthis.Y. Let CF be the velocity of the ihip. 
praw, as before, E^- peipeiidicubr to the yard, and 
i*G perpendicular to E^-; alfo diaw FH peipendieii- 
lar to the yard : then, us before, KG, which is in the 
fuhduplicatc ratio of the impulfe on the faih is equal to 
E^—O^. Now E^y is, ns before, rrV X fin./i.and 
is equal to FH, which is r= (’Fx fin- FCfl, or 
=: V X fin. (i-f-x*). Therefore wc luv.- the irupulJe i:. 

« S^V'fin. ii—^v‘ fin. 

This eXprefTion of the impulfe i.i pc.-fi’<?lly fimilar to 
that in the former cafe, its only dilLre* oe coufilling in 
the fubduclive part, whit h is hcie c X fin* i!il\e4.d 
of V. But it cxpreifea the fame il.ing as li^fxue, vi/. 
the diminution of llie impiilfe. The impulfe lu-ing i. - 
kojivd folcK Ul tiie dirct^ion perpfiidii u!ar ty the fi’k 
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ia tlinuniAKil AlTcly 4>y 

that tifrtSiom from the wind ] And ai g ^ eodfi^ 

dcred as ih^ rrti 'ffife-uindi '<& E 

fnull be 4;eiHtdcT«d Ae ¥e!&tlrt'dfid fhj^lfrte 

ihocion. Theimp^fe WedldiMVe'b^'^ 

. Tbe4d^ hetti at imti nHnd^et h perpktt* 

ly ..‘dicuUrlj with the vck»^y .c. . .. • 

Connpc^-:; v. Wtf 

tiM iKMi !iikl>th«ihd'ik>H b^^thie * ftli;- M ^ 

im^fe * by- the '#iHd iil'ihc diw?^ 

and motion perjM^icuUr mtbe fiti or ydM the'lb^ 

of the ihipj which We bate juft <ictenifitied. ^h» (fnrtli^fiate 
of M^orm'motion) muA he e<{ual a(id‘o{)pbftte to the 
adiioo of water. Draw I L at rtrtt aaglev to the 
keet. ‘ The impidre in the dircAioti Cl (winch wcMaf 
tninAira by CH ii rquivalent to the itnpulfea'C h artd 
Ll^ the »rft thic iliip ia impetted right forward# 
and by tlie fecond fke n driren 'fiilewifek 'Therefone 
-we niud ha>'c a leeway* and a lateral at weU aa'a dhtdt 
refidance. We fappofe the form of the flrip to be 
known, and.therefare.tbe propoitiOB ia known; 4>r 
covevable, between the dired and Itteial tetiftandel cor* 
refpondmg to every angle m of leeway. £.et A be the 
furface wbofe perpendictiUr redftaoce if equal to the db 
reift refiftaace of the ftiip cofrefpotidiag to the. Leewi^. 
j », that if, whoferefi^bMiCtfiteqiud tOthe/efi&MoercaiU 
ly felt by the ih^'a hewi in the diredion uf the keel 
when (he is failing with this teewaiyt find ktBin like 
manner he the furfsce-who^ perpenokuUrt relifttace^ 
equal to the aAualiftOftaftee'to)lie>ihjpV'n>o^o»tn the 
dircdlion LI, perpendicular to the kc^ (Jv. Bb Thia 
is not equivalent to A'atidB' ndapiedeo the redbins^M^ 
box, b0t;!to A^* cof.” Ii and ■ ^cluvt 

therefore A ;BteCL*:T^, and 1*1 ae-^-^ Alfo» 
becauf^ClsrV'ClT+Xl*, we haye A -; V A* -h 
» CL : Cl. »irf 

a . 

aace in the dkeOioo. LC i» wperiy rt<ar«ra4. by 
»i A V, nt ban been sOreidly oWcrvrd Therafore the 
leftiUnce iA the tUfiftlion 4 C muft be wp^ed by m 
. 47 5 ^ 0 *; o r (makibg*C the Mhce which h 
rqua! tov^ and which Will thrteibre baOe the 

fame perpendicular reftWoe'^ ^he waiter having the 
velocity t») it may be eiprefted hf m C . • 

Tlterefore," beciafc'tfctre ia an equilibrinm ttetWMW 
the iftrpolfe and tyfiftanOek We bnWe m Cv}x» ft (Vv 
^ ■'■ '•'''as • 

fm. <f —f 6fl. h + Ci}\ or f Cv^.ts 


»' 


fi (V‘ fm. »—‘V and t/ y ✓ C w = v'S 

fV* Jiis; o—t#' fin. i+ 9*)' 

y/ S'V^in. (I • 

'rherefore -w s 


V 


V- fin. o 


t/ y C + t/ S* fin. h X* ^ 

i;- : _1^1 ^* 4 , . 

", As- 'vn 7*c: 


9 —+ * — V 7 ^T^rfr 

Obferve tbOt ^ quantity wdiich is the co^cient 
of V in this ^uatibn is a common number } fib fin. a 
is a Dumber, a decimal fiAAion of tfie riitdiuB i. 

Sin. d ^ » is alfis a ndirbe^^Jor the fame ^fon. And 

*WI 

finecei and ir were namberr cif'pounds, *—eriy is a 


ti - S H I p. 

co^moff'tanidber. And b^ufe*C trnd’^S^Yil fiirracet, 

./ I*' ' • ' I ■!, ..T S'*'-'-- v.*''t • V 

OT; quaatUjef; qf oQO k^ndq-^ Jf lifpf fwmmun 

per. . , . f ; 

. Tbit is tbe ffmoleil npr^lio'n ^ha.f Ae.can think.'of 
fof the Veld^ty ou the fltijP,' thpU^ jt ‘mult 

b^ iii^noWmiged td'.be’lM.sCpihpltx X6’f 


. i 

: >:■}'• 

, 

s.* 


^ by‘of very 


ibthKia<!iWtU'Veway ¥, Tiul %»tlhe 

d^Aiiiih7Sr{%r^fhe''fur^ce C ac^j^.f 

iqidA ato4 Ii.«rR, a 
A^coC*«4ind^JS(^^.*^ 

iu _ a * 'a ... -I I 


aA^qgo.qq 


to ^ ... ff . .»! 

But pw na^ .dedl^, jlQsfoe jQippi^t .cpp^^^ 

froth thistbcpreitt*, .I] , ,. • { h:' 

W 3 «! 

vind; remanwlhe Ante,, land, tkciingUrDCBi sdddijatihcJare 
future we.ihalicalC^ '4^'lM.of.ihn>Ciik, aUb renainaffoiogtl 
theihnne,.keth Aeicett^ jr nodftWjUftkttUd.{iiriaoei'‘^"i‘ 

G KmailM the &me. |iluAanoimBatoriailictefone con- 
ilanti end thf‘vrioeity pf^^theihip ia pa o pottfeual to 
tAS*V* fin.d/'that ia* direlfty no the velocity bC the 
wind, dirwBly.OB the abfolnte fiKdination of the wind 
to the rafn,.Aad diroAly aa the Iquarc root of the-^-' 
face ol thc'^nlfe . ■ . . 

^ .Wehlfo Icssulkofn^ecoaftradtion of the figure, that 
rO panitlci' to iheyatd duts Cfi in a giveh tario^ FcA*" 

CF is in a conftanc ratio to £^, as baa bmn juilsiow 
draimnftiU^. Aadthean^DCEisconftant* There- 
CE ^ifta« A or FH or Og, it proportional'to £y, 
and OC to EC, or BC it ent in one proportion, what» 
ever may be.tke angle BCD, iblong as the angle DCF' 
itconftaitf. • .. 1 .., 

We ^Ccr ^ that it ia very poilUde for the velocity • 
oT the fliip on an oblique coilrfe to exceed that of 
the wind. Thit will be the cafe when the number 


fin. a 



y^+ I*®- 


exceed nnity> or when fid* d 'it 


grwterthiny^+;Cia+lJ: No«r,t|u«,pux;f.iMy^ 


be by fuftciently ehlamng S And dimirillhing ^4>xw. 
It is indeed fretiueatly £enSh Ane.faiUrs Udtk aIVtbeir 
fails l^t and dot baul^ too nefe the udnA , . '.) . 

We remarked above that the XQgfe of ieetfliyVaffiD^) 
the w-hole dcootmaihociaf the&aiAioa uehkh’iexpi^At 
the velocity. "Lftt ii. lie. ftbreryed thiit-.ibtCfingld IQI*,. 
itthc'cornplemcnt'Qf'JaCDwor eld* Thantftmt Claio 
li I, ot A 1 Bsi :vtani ilCL»^>^ ucotA^ud Ba»A*f 
entan. h. Now A is equivalent to A^ cofi* io* aodjthuft! 
h hecomca a fun&ion of:; w.' •& ia fvidiuitiytJby holAg 
= V Therehwtt%tfaretli«>vflu«Ofthwdrftcs' 

tkm b^obttWds^we itfuit ba>^W^riMtpiitt, by^ 
oUr knowtodge ol theifof«^ghd*ftli|4>«ka ^ucdof iftfi 
for every bnglf w «f ie«wt(p«L Tbia«l»^bciftomt,Mdy/hf.7 
refidring^ hei; .bou» iqto..g]greiLRbf>dv*>P$^m 
planet, and oonMting Uif tUpul^ou fi»qka i j a. a d di.pgj 
the® into .o«e/urn. The 

labour, at ipay be.fren by one ei^plc given by Bou* 
coer,' 'Whifn' tlie^lrttwri k bdt'Ttnfn,'iidt 'diwdir^ 

mt .Mil ..r .1 'a A* . a ...I 4 i ..l«- , ...fl, /TfC* 


tetf'degreefjrtftrWbfKttmOh ^ the 
one determined form ia UbMiddatiy fkaft ftr ldl'leeoririt 
contam'iirwkfiio'^hklh^ntj* itiid wVIHiA'Tobt) IteVra- 

3 fvn 



fullD4 

tb tbe 
ofcave 

rcQ. 
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ftA for ^i|ig;c«A(fateiiy^.thif approxiiMtioo.' -We 
may now make a(e of tke formula exprrlfing the ve* 
for'folftfig Ui< c^ief oMhieme in ibie the 

iTdctcr- -^r^' ^ dctcrmiije the lieft 

inethe po^tioii pf the fi3 ,/or IttndMtgpit li nyen courfe. 4 ^ 
ft pofi- whin CE the direSuw and to^tr.of pw wind* and its 

jILutw ex^fed file ^)clltl of the ihattm^lptipfev^.Gpci; 

iirff, folution of one ttry noiefy -ewrf fo iV name- 

lentke lyt'to dctertfrtnc tht' pofitfon of fail wfaach'witotd 
rc*»^ produce the ffteiiett impi/Uk W the dMion of the 
IrSk ®*®*^«* The iMtftiMwutd pUetf^yM OT in fock 
® a Mfittoo that the taqgeot of. the MSfa* P&' ihpy ,be 
half thi^ttngentdftheaagfaIICW. Thii «rjlf 
kd^bc ilk.bHl:pafitMaof tke fadfbi^bcg^^ 
^motioaf hat aa £oantai.tbe fatp besnMtd^«o«e in the 
dine&ioa CFy thc'cflkfisve impaUe of che waadfa dim& 
nifticd« and alfu it« Jacltciatieia.ita th» fail- The aik- 
gle DC m -dhoMifiici coatinoally aa the ftcpaoeeknitci f 
m CF ti ROW aceompaated. by ita equal £ t, and by 
n ancle £Ce or W€ cr. CF mcreafav »nd the 
itapulfa^on the . fail dkimiihea, till an tqailMam ofa> 
taini between the refinance of the waMrand the im*' 
pulfe of the wind* The impuUe b aowi-oietfared by 
Or* X fin.*eCD inflead of C£* X dn«* £CD» that* 
ii» by £G* inllead of E^.. ^ . . »• 

Thi* incrodu&ian of the relatiyf faotlon'ofthe wind 
rmdeca the aduat iblatioa of the problemoitvemely' 
di^uh. It » very eafily caprefied geahMrtni^y-.t' 
Divide the ingle «c^F ia iUeli a na^itter Uia^ file taw 
gent of DCF may be half of the tan^nt of DCotifiand' 
^e problem may be conftmdkd geometrfcatt^ aafblr 
lows. . ' 

Let WCF {fig. 7.),betbe aogle'between the fail 
and courfe. Hound the centre C deferibe the circle 
WDFY ; produce WC to CL fo that C(^| WC, and 
draw QY parallel to CF cutting thc^cii!^ ifl YI .bife*^ 
the arch VVY in D, and draw DC. DC is the proper 
portion of the yard.. 

the'chord WY% .euctitig C 3 >iii V aniiXF hi 
T; draw the tangent PD cutting CF in S aud CY. 
in II.'- '.v i-'-Tv' ' '• • 

Icisievidetft tbst WYy PKi are both pf^rppndfcular 
to CD» and are hifefaed in V and D.» -Uiemorr (by 
relfoil/jof^the pamfajbQTvCF) ^it xsQWi Cw, 
=sirwji>rw«i;tt IbPi^Thwefoee - Fliaa: a* 

‘ iL- But thiaattvifion 

ohakot brnWadi; W ^he heir Udvantngl till thedhip,bBi 
atvaiocS lw<>gfadictt vebeity, and the- angle «aGF> has 
1keh-*|hodtiie'db^- 

nwifticbttfideroU thc.tbrce angles,' d. k^amd xas 
vacwhh):|p')h«>«l|Valioii<whioh.egpfflfas the value of w, 
and (UXrqMi.iaMJth«: duffioa ofibb equatipB 5 
(heD*ihyitc»^q^:th«vAqii«twa D aA r cataiw^, ■ we 
Mbtft'b ht i ti tf T l l i y^ vrtaciofd aad-e^d*fa tertbcof cand x, 
Wlth‘'H*r|k€i>t4U^wbftifan^^ if^we make theanidd 

eon.- 

«ant- 4 tfaiit(ty;‘sdi'hi«ei/' 4 } 4 :kL;e. * shbititutfag fdr 

d* and A;|l^, Ta%s ip of« and in the 

luaionaTy ebtafa «, and tbca 

« and I, wbic^ UHves tlie prqhlcp. 

lict it be required, latfae next place, tq ^detennioc 
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the.fw^ *6oA p^c^pcr for.ply- 

'i ^ d*r 4 >*a( ■ jp a rpc pdipylar ta-WC. CF is Problem II. 

4 h|t: nofaun df,,tbe. 4 hip.|;>vt-pl it Qaly.'by.tbe.mntion 

Now.cPis=CFxvr?V!!Jd 

co(ijvWCF„.r 

rendered a maximum, aqfalfaws;,^. : faiUmoft 

':^-aifaqa-oftho fqiialinn which vxprefais the nlue prsprr fi r 
of.-m mpi tlKieqiwtion L(W« «Ktenn|iiiteP*H” 7 >n 

tW<qu|P|i«kt vjfadd I wethip takc the fluxion of the ''*«*w*^ 
quaotUy fatowbfah tbe> eaprcfluMi nr«of« , 

ta rhiBged by ^is opentioa., Making this fiuxiop ssts . 

WC get the equation which muft fMve the pii^enu 
Xhit cqMtimi will eoouin tbe.two variable quantities 
« afid « iirith their, fauitoiis.; then snake the coelficjetit 

afirc^Hklto oi .^fo the coefficient of i^quAl'tk#. This 

wdt ipwe twooqmtiona which will dcttrmnie aund x, 
md faom'tbiewe geti( 3t 

■ dhauli it be rtqaired, m the third placr» to find 
heft oourfa and trim of the fails for getting away from n,-^g 

fte^enlioc ofkpafa CM (fig. 6.), ilieprnccfipcrfeaiybeft wuril- 

rcuuiblcs tfaiS'lm,. which iwin- fafl getting away from and trim of 
a line of coa A which makes a right ungle with-the wind; ^hcfiiu for 
Themforei mplace-of-the angle WCF, we muft ** 

twte the angle W€Mst=WCF. Call this angle r, Wc r«>« 
maft make ••xmf. (rdfcu=±=dslM)« nuuciriHifiK ThejiMof 
awdyttc^ procefa n ^ic fame as the furmcri onlyr is coaft. 
befa a conftant quaaiieyt 3S 

Tbcfe are the three priudpal problems which can be 9 **^'*‘'^**. 
falved by means of the knowledn due*we have obtain- p^co«of 
ed of the morion of the faipWMa impelled by an ob-vroMtmf 
Itqwefaii^nidtherefaib mekiag leeway; and they mty 
fak^oanfidmed asnnabfiniftoMispaitof M. Bfuguer'a 
vnorl^ Vr« have only poineed out the procefs for this 
folution, and have even omitted feme things uken notice 
ufby M.-'Bezoutiu this very elegant ooinpeodfam. Our 
rcafons will a^tpearas we go on. The learned reader 
will tendily fee the estreme diffiouky ofxhe ftihjedl, and 
tlwimmeofecalcuhitions which are occeflary even in the 
rw^faft'eafast'and wdl Dranb'thnt-itifaena^f the power, 
oflinybbf ahexpfit ana^fl'tq dcrlve anytire<fieuntmin j 
bhe the^miMiemxekRiti can dkletibtt tabka far the ufa 
of the prafticBlicaman. l^osbe can caktilatc the belt 
pofitism of the faHa foradvaacingiu a Couifa 90* from ’ 
the wind, and the velooity-io' that ceurfe;^ then for 
8y®, 8o% 75*,- &c* M. Debgucr has given' a-table of ^ 
thia.kfad^ but to avoid thc-.iansenfa difficulty oftheguer’tta- 
proic*:fa,<.he has adapted itao ake apparent^ dir^ion of t>le for 
the wind. We have inferted a few of his numbers fuitafin<li'>r 
cd 4 o-fueh cafes as can be of farvfac, namely^ when allV^ 
the fails drsWfOr- none ftand in the way of others. Cd-J*”,” , 

lumn III is the- apparent angle of the wind and oourfe; »*!,nciiifJn* 
column 9 d is the comfpondiag angle of the fails andmj coorfa. 
keel; and column yd is the apparent angle tqf the fails 
and windk 
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3 
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99 
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In all thcfe numbers we bavetbe taugdnt of w CD 
t’f)ublc of llic tangent of DCF. 

TtMKii:*) (if JUit tins is really doing but little for the feaninn. 
t \fff cjIcu- 'j'hs apparent diref^ion of the wind in uttkimwii to him 
Uiso'u. failing with ufiiforttr'Yrloclty ; and he is 

iVt)l nnitiformcd as to t6e leeway. ' It is, however, of 
fcrvitt to hitn to know, forinftance, that when the angle 
of the vjnes and yards ht 56 degrees, ibe yard (itould be 
braced up to 37* 30', kc. 

Bur here occurs r- ?'ew difficulty. By theconftruc- 
t!un of a fquarc rigged ibip it is impoffible to give the 
yards that inclination to the keel which the calculation 
require#. Ftwfhipi can have their yards braced up to 
37® i and yet this is required in order to have an in- 
crdcncc of tnd to Irold a courfe 94® ay' from the 
apparent direction of the wind, that is, w'ith the wind 
appartiuly 4® 25' abaft the beam. A good failing (hip 
lii this jx.fitiun may acquire a velocity even eKcceding 
thiit of (he wind. Let us fuppofe it only one half of 
ihi, velocity. We fhall find that the angle WC«y is in 
this cafe about 79*, and the fliipls nearly going 133® 
from the wind, with the w'ind almofl perpendicular to 
the frtl'i therefore this ulmoli bracing up of the fads 
is only giving them the poiition fuited to a windbraad 
on the quarter^ It is impofllble therefore to comply 
with the demand of the mathematician, and the Teaman 
mull he contented to employ a kfs favourable difpoii. 
tiuii ('f hir. iaili in all cates where his comfe does not 
lie at Lad eleven points from the wind. 

Lit us lee whether this retlriclion, ariling from ne- 
•ceffity, leaves any tiling iu our clioice, and makes one 
courfc preferable to aiiotlier. We fic that there are a 
prodigious number of oont fes, and thefc the muft ufual 
and lliv mull important, which we mult hold with onc 
iriin of lh< fails) in particular, failing with the wind 
on the beam, aud all cafes of plying to windward, mult 
be performed with this unf.iyourahle trim of the fails. 
We are certain that the fniulicr we make the angle of in¬ 
cidence, real or apparent, the finallcr will be the veloci¬ 
ty of the Ihipi but it may happen that wc lhall gain 
mure to windward, or get fooner away from a Ice coalt, 
or ajiy ubJeiU of danger, by failing (lowly on one courfc 
tliaii by failing quickly on another. 

Wc have feen that while the trim of the fails remains 
the fhir.v, (he leeway aud the angle of the yard and 
eourfi* remains the lame, und that the velocity of the 
iliip ik as the iinu ot the angle of real incidence, that is, 
as the fine of the angle of the fail and the real diretlion 
ui tiic wind. 

Let the fliip A 13 (fig. K.) hold thecourfeCF, with 
the wind bh'wiiig in the ditcL^ion WC, and having her 
yar<l» DLD braced up (o the fmaljcll angle BCD 
tvliich admit. Let CF be to CK as 

the Mlocily^it ths iliip to the velocity of the iv'iisd ; 
join 1 .'UiJ diaw Ceu paiullel to LI' ; it is evident 
MC i.> the rchiiivc motion of the wind, and ei'CD 
!•« the relative incidence op the fail. Draw ID pariillel 
tn th >;ir(i DC, n:nd dtferibe a chclc through the points 
C wFi wc Ly that if the Hiip, with the fame 
vx' t' aiul the fame trim of the fame diawing fails, be 
to fail on any other courfc C/, her velocity along 
Ll’’ u» ti» ihe VvUjtiiy along CCl”is to C f i or, in 
Viouls. the Ihip will employ the fapic lime in 
jjoii fioni C 10 any pypit of the c:n i mfercucc CFO. 

• j O. T.icn, bvcaul'o the :.noh*3 CrO, ryO arc on 
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the fa*n« chord CO, tbeyare e^jual, »nd/ 0 i^ par.ili^ (0 
s/Cr/, the new pofition of the yard correfponding to 
tlie new pofitiofk of the ked a bi tniking the 
dCh =DCB. Alfo, by the nature of- the circle, inc ¬ 
line CF is-to Qf as- the &ic-of the angle COF to tlic .. , 
fine of the- angle COjT, that is -(ocr accoiHit of the pi- : 
rallels CD, OF and C^, O/L-as the fineof WCDto 
the fine of WCr/. Ct|t-wheA the trim of tfhe fails remains 
the fame, the velocity of the (hip is as the fine of the 
angle of the fnhwith the dire^ion of the wind ) there¬ 
fore CF is to C/as the velocity on CF to that on Cf, 
and the propiifiluoi» is demonfirated. 

I.et it DOW be required to determine the heft courfe’ln iio 
for avoiding a rock R lying in tl*« direction CR, or for mine t 
withdrawing as fall aS'pofliWe from a line of coaft 
Draw CM through R,ti»r cmndlel to F(^, atrd 'lct ni 
the middle of the arch Ci^M. It is plain that m is the'*'^ 
mod remote from CM of any pmnt of the arch Cm M, 
and therefore the Ihip will recede farther from the coaH 
PQjn any given time by holding the cuutfe C m than 
by any other rourfe. 

This courfc is eafdy determined ; for the arch C m M 
=r 360® — (arch CO + arch OM), and the arch CO is 
the mcafure of twice the angle CFO, or tw'icc tlie an¬ 
gle DCB, or twice nnd the atch OM menfurcs 

twice tlic angle ECM. 

Thus, fuppofe the fliarpcfl poffible trim of the fail* 
to be 3?®, and the obferved angle KCM tube 7c®; 
tl-.cn CO-fOM is 70”-f-140® or 210®. This being 
taken from 35o°, leaves 150®, of which the half M m is 
75^, and the angle MC m is 37® 3c'. This .added to 
ECM makes KCw 107® 3c', leaving WCm = 71® 30’, 
and the fhip mud hi-ld a courfc making an angle ot 
72® 30' with the real dire£lIon of the wind,,iud WCD 
will h<* 37® 30'. 

This luppofcs no leeway. But if we know that under 
all the fail which the fhip can carry with fafeiy and ;wl- 
vantage fi«c makes 5 degrees of leeway, the angle DCm 
oflhc fail and coiirfejorA-l-'-, 1540®. Then CO-f-OM 
= 220®, which being taken from 360® leaves 140®, of 
which the half is 70®, = M m, and the angle MC >« t=l 
35®, .ind ECw= 105^ and WCm =: 75®, andtiic ftiip 
mull lie with her head 70® from the uind, making 5 
degrees of leeway, and the angle WCD iiJ 35®. 

The general rule for the pufition of the fliip is, that the 
line on Jh 'iphoarfl •which hifrUt the ana/e b + x m/7v o/Jh l/i/tfJ 
ihf an^le WCM, or make the angle between the courfc 
and the line from which we wifli to withdraw equal to the 
angle between the fail and the real dircdlion of the wind. 

It is plain that this problem includes that of plying to Coroll 
windward. Wc have only lo fuppofe ECM to be 90® ; 
tlien, taking our example in the fame Ihip, ■with tlie 
fame trim and the fame Iccwa'j’, wc have // -f- x- sr 4c', 

Tliistaken from90®lcavc«3o® and WC«a=90— 
and the lhip*s bead mud lie 60® from the wind, and the 
yard mud be 25“ from it. 

It mud be obferved here, that it is nof always eligi¬ 
ble to fe)e£l the eourfe which will remove the Ihip fadell 
from the given line GMf it may bc'-morc pvttdeut tti 
remove from it more feciir«ly though more flowly. lo 
fnch cafes the procedure is very fimple, viz. to Ihapeyjhe 
courfc SIB near the wind as is jmfljble. ^ 

The reader will alfo eafity fee that *lie propriety of 
tliefe praAices is confined td thufc courfes only where 
the praAicable trim of the fails i«uot diOlcicntly (liarji. 

Whciicvcv 
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whenever the courfe Hes fo far from the wind that it 
is poflible to make the tangent of the apparent angle 
of the wind and fail doiildethe tangent of the fail and 
courfe* it Hiould he done. 

ij ujjnl>- 1‘hrfe are ihtr chief practical confequences which can 
:ntof thche deduced from the theory. But we fhould contider 
Ufiippo- (jmy fjr jliig adjullmcnt of the fails and courfe can he 

occur difficulties fo great as to 
•iiuwble. almoft imprafticahh*. We have always fuppofed 

the pofition of the farfacc of the fall to be difUii£ily 
obfervable and meafurable ; but this can hardly be 
affirmed even with refpeft to a fail ftrctchcd on a yard. 
Here \vc fup[iofed the furfacc of the fail to have the 
fame inclination to tbe keel that the yard has. This is 
by no means the cafe; the fail alTumes a concave form, of 
which it is almoft impofllble to aflign the dire^iun of 
the mean impulfe. We believe that this is always con- 
fidcr^ly to leeward of a perpendicular to the yard, ly¬ 
ing between Cl and C£ (fig. 6.) This is of fome ad¬ 
vantage, being equivalent to a iharper trim. We can¬ 
not affirm this, however, with any confidence, becaufe it 
renders the impulfe on the weather-leech of the fail fo 
exceedingly feeble as hardly to have any effcA. In 
failing clofc to the wind the fln'p is kept fo near .that 
the weather-leech of the fail is ahnoft ready to receive 
the wind edgewife, and to flutter or (hiver. The moft 
efleflive or drawing fails with a fide wind, efpccially 
vhcii plying to windward, are the ftayfaiLs. We be¬ 
lieve that it is impofllble to fay, wdth any thing ap- 
proachingtn precifioniwhat is the pofition of the general 
furfacc of a flayfail, or to calcuUte the intenfity and 
direflion of the general impulfe} and we affirm with 
confidence that no man can pronounce on thefc points 
with any cxaflnefs. If we can guefs within a third or 
a fourth part of the truth, it is all we can pretend to ; 
and after all, it is hut a guefs. Add to this, the fails 
coming in the way of each other, and either becalming 
them or fending the wind upon them' in a dircdlion 
widely different from that of its free motion. All thefc 
points we think beyond our power of calculation, and 
therefore that it is in vain to give the feaman mathema¬ 
tical rules, or even tables of adjnflmcnt ready calculated; 
fnice he can neither produce that medium pofition of 
his fails that is required, nor tell what is the pofition 
which he employs. 

This is one ot the principal reafons why fo little ad¬ 
vantage has been derived from the very ingenious and 
promifing difquifitions of Bougucr and other mathe¬ 
maticians, and has made us omit the aAual folution of 
the chief problems, contenting oorfelvcs w'ith pointing 
out the procefs to fuclt readers as bave a rclifli for thefc 
,<^8 analytical opemtioni. 

e tliLory But there is another principal reafon for the fmall 
:lf errv- prugrefs which has been made in the theory of feaman- 
Aip; This is the error of the theory itfcH, which fiip- 
pofes tbe impultions of a "fluid to in the duplicate 
ratio of the unc of incidence. The mod careful compa- 
rifen which has been made 4 >etween the refuhs of this 
theory and matters of fa<fl is to be feen in the experi¬ 
ments made by the members of tbe Roj-al Academy of 
lienees at Paris, mentioned in tbe article Rfustancm 
^ Fluids* We fubjoin another abftra^t of them in 
the following taMe; where col. i fl gives the angle of in¬ 
cidence; col. id gives the impulfions really obferved ; 
col. 3d the impuKes, had they followed the duplicate 
Voi. XVII. Part I. 
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ratio of the fines; and col. 4th the Impulfcs, if they 
were in the fimplc ratio of the fines 
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Here we fee an enormous difference in the great obli¬ 
quities. When the angle of incidence is ojily fix de¬ 
grees, the obferved impulfe is forty times greater than 
the theoretical impulfe ; at 12® it is ten times greater ; 
at 18® it is more than four times greater; and at 24® 
it is almofi ihi'ce times grcaiir. 

No wonder then that the dcdu£Iions from this theory and tlw de, 
are fo ufelefoand fo unlike what we familiarly obferw.'^vehui * 
We took notice of this when we were confidering the^'^"”' 
leeway of a rciUngular box, and thus faw a reafon 
admitting an incomparably fmallcr leeway than w hat 
would rcfult from the laborious computations ncccffary 
by the theory. This error in theory has as great an in¬ 
fluence on the impulfions of air when aAing obliquely 
on a fail; and the cxpcrinicnts of Mr Robins and of 
the chevalier Borda on the oblique impulfions of air arc 
pcrfeftly conformable (as far as they go) to thofc of 
the academicians on water^ The oblique impulfions of 
the wind are therefore much more efficacious for pief- 
fing the Ihip in the diredion of her courfe than tlic 
theory allows us to fitppufe ; and the pogrefs of a fliip 
plying to windward is much greater, bBth becaufe tlic 
oblique impulfcs of the wind are more efft flivc, and be¬ 
caufe the leeway is much fmallcr, than we fuppofe. 

Were not this the cafe, it would be impoffible for a 
fquare-rigged fliip to get to windward. The impulfe 
on her fails when clofe hauled would be fo trifling tfnit 
flie would not have a third part of the velocity which 
we fee her acquire: and this trifling velocity ivonld be 
wafted in leeway ; for we have feeii that the diminution 
of the oblique impulfesof the water is accompanied by 
an iocreafe of leeway. But we fee that in the great ob¬ 
liquities the impulfions continue to be ver)* confide rshlc, 
and that even an incidence of fix degrees gives an impulfe 
as great as the themy allows to an incidence of 40. 

Wc may therefore, on all occafions, keep ihc yards 
more fquare ; and the lofs which wefuflain by the dimi¬ 
nution of the very oblique impulfe will be more than 
compenfated by its more favourable direftion with rc- 
fpefil lathe (hip's keel, i.et us take an example of 
this : Suppofe the wind about two points before the 
beam, making an angle of 68* with tlic fcfci. The 
theory affigiis 43® for the inclination of the wind to 

^ d the 
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Ojc DiJ, .ind 25® from the trim of xhc fall. Th« perpeo- 
Cii'.ular irr.piilie bcin;^ fuppofed looOi ibc thcoreiical 
inipiilk* fi.'r43® is 465. 'I’his reduced in tlic pi-opoiiion 
radius the fine of 25% gives the inipulfc iu the di- 
ucllou of the courfr only 197. • 

Bur If we cafe off the lee braces till the yaid makes 
nn airgh-of 50® with the keel, aud allows the wind an 
incidence of no more than 18®, vi'c have the experiment¬ 
ed impuire4i4, winch, when reduced in the proportiun 
€)f radan to the fine of 50°, gives an effeClivc iinpnlfc 
317, In like manner, the trim 56°, with the incidence 
12'’, give:* nn ciftttive impulfe 337 ; and the trim 62®, 
with the incidence only 6*^, gives353. 

lienee it wtnild nt tlrit fight appear that the angle 
1 iCIj and WCl) of 6® would be better for hold¬ 

ing u courfe within fix points of the wind than any 
more oblique pofition of tlic fails ; but it will only give 
a greater initial impulfe. As the (hip accelerates, the 
wind apparently comes ahead, and we iiiuil tontinue to 
I'lace up as the Hup frcfiicnsher way. It is not unufual 
tor her to n<q»iire half or two ihiuli of the velocity of 
the w’uhI ; in which cafe the wind comes apparently 
alicad more than two points, wlicn tlie yards mull 
he braced up to 35®, and thiaallousnn impulfe no 
gicalcr than about 7®. Now this is vtry Atqnenlly 
libfcrtr d in g<iod lliips, which in a hnlk gale and fnmnth 
wal.i* will go five 01 fix kn« 4 s clofe-haul.d, tlie ihip’s 
head fix pf-int. fu»:n the v.ind, and the fads no more 
llijvn jidt iul^ bi.t icadvto fiiivcr by the fmallell hdl”. 
All this would be iinpuiiible by the uiu:.! theory; and in 
this ixfp'.'tft ihcfc expcriinet.ls of the French academy 
give a fitic iiluiliilion of the fcamau’s ]>raillce. I'hey 
iiccojut for wliai we fliould othci wife be much puxxled 
to explain ; and the great jimgicfs v\hich is made hy 
a (hip ciofe-haultd being ptift^lly agreeable to what 
we (iiould expe£l from the law of oblique iuipullion 
dediKiblc fiom thrfc fo o(ieii mentioned expelimciits, 
while it is totally incompatible with the common theory, 
fluHild make «s idjaadoii the theory wiiluiut licfii-ation, 
and lirenuoudy let about the tiUbhliiment of another, 
Ltpeii- founded cntiuly on cxperiimnls. I'tn this purpofe the 
nuiiit. po'. expelimtius fliould be made on the obluiue impulfions 
Milhii.p great a Icale as polhhU, and m .ns great a 

♦•rlvr. variety of cireiiinftaiices, fo as to furnilh a fi-rits of irn- 
pullicns for all angles of oliliqiiity. We have but four 
or five cxjicrimcnts on this (ubje^, ni/. tv\o by Mr 
Rubins and two or tlircc by the chevalier Uorda. Hav¬ 
ing tlius gotten a ici ii s of imptilfions. it i 1 very pra^i- 
eahle to raife on this loundationa piadical inilitiite, ami 
to give a table of the velocities of a fliip luited to every 
angje of inclination and of trim; for nothing is more 
certain llian tlic rcfolution of the impulfe perpendicular 
to the fail into a force in the diredliun of the keel, and 
a lateral foico. 

Wc are ulfo difpofi-J to think that cxp.*rimcntR might 
l»c made on a modtl very nicely riggtd with fiiiU, and 
trin'.rnetl in every different degree, which would point 
c.iu the mean direction of the impalfc on the fails, and 
the coinpar.ilive force of theft impulfcsin different di* 
redious of the wind. The method wt,uld be very li- 
ii.ilar to that for examining the impulfe of the water on 
the hull. If this can alfo he aicerlained experimental¬ 
ly, the inttlli^tiit leader will ealily fvC that the v hole 
motion of a (l.ip undci fail r.'ay be dtttrmmed for every 
cafe. Tables may then be coniliudUd by ealculatiou. 
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or by graphical opcraiioHS, which will give the Tclo* 
cities of a (hip in every different courfe, and correfpond- 
ing to every trim of fail. And let it be Itere obferveda 
that the trim of the fail is not to be eflimatetk 411 de¬ 
grees of inclination of the yards ; becaufe, as we have 
already remarked, we cannot obferve nor adjuff the la¬ 
teen fails in this way. lint, in making the experiments 
for afeertaintng the impulfe, the exadl pofition of the 
tacks and fliei-ts of tlic fails arc to be noted ; and this 
e'ombination of adjtidmcnts is to pafs by the name of a 
certain trim. Thus that trim of all the fails may be 
called 40, whofe dired^inn is experimentally found tqui- 
valtnt to a flat furfacc trimmed to the obliquity 40®. 

Having done this, we may cundrucl a figure for 
each trim fimilar to (ig. 8. where, indcad of a circle, 
we (hall have a curve COMT', whofe chords CF', 
c f t are proportional lu the velocities in thefe cour« 

fes ; and by means of this curve we can find the point 
m'f which is mod remote from any liueCM (Vom whith 
we wifli to withdraw ; and thus w'e may fulve all the 
principal problems of the art. 

We hope tliHl it will not be accounted prefumption 
HI us to expedi more improvement from a theory 
founded on judicious experiments only, than from a 
theory of the impulfe of fluids, which is found fo in- 
confidcnt with obfervatiou, and of whofe fallacy all its 
autliors, from Newton to IVAleinbirt, rr.ttitaincd 
drong fufpicions. Again, ve btg leatc to rtcommend 
this view of the fulij' to tbi. rttcolion of the Socikty Rrronx. 
f OR TH K IM J’ROl KM l-'NT or N A V A L A R C HI I E CTC R t.. 

iShould thefe pairiolic gentlemen entertain a favonrahle 
opinion of the plan, and honour us with ihoir cot re- * * 

I* 1 ^ 1* • \ pr^jvtni 

l])onilencc, we wi.l cneertuhy iinparL to ilicm our i..j- 
lions of il'c way in which both thefe trains of ^\pori-^iil,,i. 
nicntb may he profccnled willi fuccefs, and rcfiilta ob-Hm. 
tnuudiii which we may confide; and we content our- 
fclves at prefent with offering to the public ilufe hints, 
which are not tli# fpccuIaLions of a man of mere fcicnce, 
but of one who, with a competent knowledge of tlie 
laws of mechanical nature, has tlie experience of fevcral 
year; fervice in the royal navy, where the art of work¬ 
ing of fhips was a favourite uhjccl of liIs fcientific at¬ 
tention. 

With thefe ohfervations we connludc our difciiffion Mivint 
of the fird part of the feaman^s tafl;, and now proceed I h’jrd 
toconfidcr the means that are employed to prevent 
to produce any deviations from the uniform rectilineal 
courfe which has been felc^td. from a 

Here the fliip is to be conliJered as a body in frcCccurie, 
fpnee, convertible round her centre of inertia. For 
whatever may be the puir.l round which (he tumn, this 
motion may alivtiys be contidcred as compounded of a 
rotation round an a^is palliug through licr centre of 
gravity or iiwrtia. She is impclltd by the wihd and hy 
the water acting on many furfaecs differently inclined 
to each i>ther, aud the impulft* on each is perpendicular 
to the fill face. In order therefore that ihc may con¬ 
tinue lU-adily in one courfe, it is not only ncci-ffary that 
the itnptllihg forces, cllimatcd in their mean dircciion, 
he equi'.l and oppofile to the rclifling forces eflimated 
in ilicir mean dirc6iion ; but alfo that thefe two direp- 
tioas in:iy pafs through one point, olhcrwifc flic will bt. 
•iHc^U'cl as a log of woo<l is when puflied io oppolite 
dircAior.s Ky two forces, whicli arc equal indeed, but 
ate applied to different pans of the log. A ihip mult 

be 
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!it trum 

lol'i; uii 

•r wlicn 


fcf coufiiterrd as a lever, atHrd on tn different partB by 
furCL‘6 in (iiffrrent dirc^tuins, and tbe whole balancing- 
each other round that point or axis where the equiva¬ 
lent of all the relilling forces paffes. This mav be con- 
fidcrcd as a point fnpjxirtcd hy this rclidinp force, and 
as a fort of fulcrum : therefore, in ortltT that the fhip 
may nmintaiii her pofition, the energies or momenta of 
ail the impelling forces ruuiid this point inuft balance 
each other. 

H I 

When a ftiip fiils right afore the wind, with her 
I ii f'.ip yards fcpiare, it i^. evident that the impullVs on each fide 
ihrpr.i^htof the kctl are tqna’, as alfo their mechanical momenta 

Inti tliffe- perpendicularly through the 

•It trum Su arc the adions of the water on her bows. 

on when flic fails on an oblicjiie coutfe, with her yards 

■rwlicu braced up on either iide, file fuflains a prefTure in the 
iiiii-'ob- direttion Cl (fig. y.) petprndicularto tlic fail. This, 
by giving hern lateral prcirurc LI, as well as a preflurc 
C1/ .ifjtad, c.iufc’! Iter to make leeway, and to move in 
a line im hned to (?li. Hy thiri means the balotice 
of nation on the two hows is dellroyed; the general irn- 
pulfe on the Icr-bow is inercafed; and that on the wea¬ 
ther how is dimlnilhcd. ^I’hc coml.ined impiilfe is there¬ 
fore no loujp r in the «liri tlioii IJC', hut (in the Ilutc of 
uniform motion) in the dhertion Kh 

Suppofe tliat in an inilant the whole fails arc annihi¬ 
lated and the impelilng {ircn’iiieCl, wldih precifelv ba¬ 
lanced the refilluig prtfiurc on the removed. 'I’lie 

ihip leml,'., by her inertia, to proceed in the rliree^i<»u 
C h, 'I'his tendency produces a continu tti<ni of the re- 
hftaiicc in the oppofitc direHiop IC, which is not di- 
reitly oppoled ttj the tendency of tfic fhip in the direc¬ 
tion C/',- therefore the fliip’s head would immediately 
come up to llu* wind. The experienced featnau will rc- 
colleft fometliing like this when the fails are fuddcnly 
lowered when coming to anchor. It docs not hap¬ 
pen folcly ftorn the obliquity of the aftion on the bt*ws: 
It would happen to the parallelopiped of fig. 2. which 
was futlaining a lateral impulfiou II* lin.* x, and a dirc«:it 
itnpulfion A* cof.’ x. Thefc arc continued for a nio- 
nient after the annihilation of the fail; but being no 
longer oppofed by a force in the dirediou Cl), biU by 
a force in the diredion C the force II. fin.*.v mult 
]>rev:ul, and the body is not only retarded in its motion, 
lint iib head turns towards the wind. Hut this clfed 
ol the leeway is greatly incrcafed by the curved form 
of the fliip*s bows. Tills occafioiis tlic centre of cfTort 
of all the impulfons of the water on the lee fide of tlic 
Ihip to he very far forward, and this lo much the more 
remarkably as flic is fliarper nforc. It is in general not 
mucli abaft the forematt. Now the centre of the Ihip’s 
tendency to routinne* her motion is the fame with iirr 
centre of gravity, and this is generally but a little be¬ 
fore tlic mainrnail. She is thercfoi'e in the fume con¬ 
dition nearly as if Hte were pufhed at the mainmad in 
a diiedion parallel to C^, and at the faremall hy a 
force parallel lo iC. The evident conlcqnence of this 
is a tendency to e<»me up to the wind, '{'his is inde¬ 
pendent of all filuatimi of the fails, provided only that 
they have been trimmed obliquely. 

J tendency of the fliip’s head tc windward is call- 
^ 6 . GKiPiKG in the feamun’s language, and is grcatell 
in fhips which are iharp forward, as we have faid al¬ 
ready, This circumnance is cafily underftood. What¬ 
ever is the dirc6ion of the (hip’s motion, the abfolutc 


impulfe on that part of the how' immcdialcly contigu¬ 
ous to 11 is perpendicular to that very part of the fur- 
face. The more acute, therefore, that the angle of the 
bow is, the more w'ill the impulfe on that part be per¬ 
pendicular to the keel, and the greater will be its ener¬ 
gy to turn tlic head to windward. 45 

Thus wc arc enabled to underhand or to fee the pro- I’l'opnetj’fl 
priety of the difpofition of the fails of a (hip. Wc * 

her crowded W'iih fails forward, and even many fails cx- 
tended far before her how, fuch as the ipritfail, the (hip. 
bowfprit-topfail, the fore-topmaft ftayfail, tlie jib, and 
flying jib. The fails abaft arc comparacivily fmallcr. 

The fails on the mizcnmafl are much fmallerthan ihofc 
on the foreniail. All the (layfuils hoillcdon the maiii- 
maft may be confidcred as headfails, becanfc their cen¬ 
tres of effort arc confidcrahly before the centre of gra¬ 
vity of the fliip; and notwitlilUnding this difpofition, 
it generally requires a fmall adion of the rudder to 
counteract the windward tendency of the lee-liow. This 
is conlidered as a good quality when moileratc ; bc- 
caufe it enables the feamaii lo throw the fails aback, and 
(lop the (liip’s way m a moment, if (he be in danger 
from any thing ahead ; and the (hip which does not 
carry u little of a weather helm, is always a dull 
fiiiler. 

In order to judge fomewhat more accurately of theA<?lion ol 
a.'^tion of liie water and fails, fuppofc the (liip 
(fig. y.) to have its* fails on the mi/.eninall D, the “".J 
niaiiirniiil K, and foreniail F, braced up or trimmed 
alike, and that the three lines 1) i, E r, F/, perpendi¬ 
cular to the lails, arc in the projiortion of the impulfcr, 
on the (ails. 'I’lic fhip is driven nlicad and to leeward, 
and moves in the path aC h. This path is fo inclined 
to the line of the J;eel that the medium tlinftion of the 
rcfiftancc of the water is puralK l lo the direction of the 
impulfe, A line Cl ni.iy be dniwii p.iralii '1 to the lines 
1)/, K e, Fyi and equal to tlu-ir funi ; and it niay be 
drawn from fuch a p(»int C, that the aciioiis on all the 
parts of ilie hull between C and H may balance the 
momentd r.f all ilie actions on the liuil between C and A. . 
'J’his point may jiillly be called tlic 

the o'lifre of reJillaTice. Wc cannot determine tiiid point tfioft 
for want <if a proper theory of the lerdlaiiee of Huids. 

N.iy, although e.sp<*nmciit3 like thi*lV of the P.itslian 
academy ihoiild give us the moil perfect knowledge of 
the intetiiity of iiie oblique impiilfcs on a fquare foiil, 
we HioiiM hardly be benefited liy tlitm; for the a6liunof 
the water on a fquare foot of the hull at p, for iuilanee, 
is fo modified by the intervention of the Ilrcam of wa¬ 
ter which has llruck the hull about B, and glided alouT 
the bow B op, that tlic prefiurc on p is totally dilTereut 
from what it would have been were it a fqnarc fool ot 
furface detached from the rrii, and piefeuied in the 
fame pofition to the water moving in the dircciioii h C. 

Forit is found, that the rciillances given to planer, joui- 
cd fo as to form a wedge, or to curved fiirfaees, are 
•widely different from the accumulated refillanceF, calcu¬ 
lated for their feparatc pails-, agreeably to the cxoeri- 
ments of the academy on fitiglc fmfnces. Wc there¬ 
fore do not attempt to afeertain the point C by tlieorvt 
but it may be accur.itcly detmniritd by tlic cxrcrimeiiis 
which wc have fo (Irongly reconimeiulcd ; and wc offer 
this as an additionl ind-Kcmcnt for profcciiting them. j 

Draw through C a h:ie perpendicular to Cl, that is.Jc-iniucd 
pamllcl to the fails ; and let the hues of impulfe of thehy exp-.n- 
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three faik cut it in the pdiots i, /*• and m« This line 
i m may be coaiiJer-ed afi a lever* moveable ruuiiil C» 
tind a^ted on at the points i, k, and m» by three forces. 
Tlie rotau»ry momentum of the fails on the n»izenmall 
iti X) f X i C i that of the fails on the malnmali is 
K e X X* C ; and the momentum of tlie fails on the forc- 
maft is Y/ X' »* C. nic two firft tend to prefs forward 
the arm C it and then to turn the (hip’s head towards 
the wind. The action of the fails on the foremail tends 
to pull the arm Cm furw'ard* and produce UKruntrary 
rotation. If the (hip under thefe three fails keeps Ilea* 
dily in her courfe* without the aid of the rudder, we 
muft have / X < C + K f x X' C =: Fy X « C. This 
is Very poflihle, and is often feen in a (hip tinder her 
mizen topfail, main topfail, and fot'e>tupfaih all parallel 
to one another! and their furfaccs duly proportioned by 
reehn;;;. If more fails are fi-ti we muft always have a 
iimilar equilibrium. A certain number of them will 
have llicir ciforis dirccicd from the larboard arm of the 
lever im lying t<i leeward of C(» and a certain number 
will have their efforts direded from tlie fturboard arm 
lying to windwardof Cl. The fum of the produds of 
each of the fii'll fet, by tlieir didances from C, muft be 
equal to the fum of lire fnnilar pmduds of the other 
fct. As this equilibrium is all that is iieceiTary for pre* 
ferving the (hip^s pofitionf and the ceflktion of it is im- 
nu'diately followed by a converfion ; and as thefe dates 
of the (hip may be had by means of the three fquarc 
fidls only, when their fitrfa'ccs are properly proportion- 
cd-~it ia plain that every movement may.be executed and 
explained by llieir means. Tliis will greatly limplify our 
future difcunions. We thall therefore fuppofe in future 
that they are only the three topfaiU fet, and that their 
fnrfaces arc fo adjnllcd by reefing, that their actions 
exactly hulance each other round that point C of the 
middle line Ail| where the adlions of the water on the 
difterenl parts of her bottom in like manner balance 
lach other. I'his point C may be differently fituated 
in the liiip accorditig lu the leeway flic makes, depend¬ 
ing on the trim of the fails ; and therefore although a 
ccilain ptopurlion of tlic three furfaccs may balance 
each other in one ftate of leeway, tliey may happen not 
to do fo in another ftate. Hut tlie equilibrium is evi¬ 
dently aiuiiiablein every cafe, and we therefore (hall al¬ 
ways fuppofe it. 

It mul[ now be obferved, that wheji this equilibrium 
is deftroyed, as, for ex.^mple, by turning the edge of the 
mixcii-tupfail to the wind, wdiich the fcamcn call jbiver^ 
tHg the mizen'topfail, and wducli may be confidered as 
equivalent to the removing the mi'/en>topfail entirely, it 
di>es not follow that the (hip will round the point C, 
this point remaining fixed. The lliip muft be confi- 
dered as a free body, ftill a^ed on by a number of 
forces, whicli no longer balance each other ; and flic 
mull therefore high to turn round a fpontancous axis 
of converfion, whicli muft be determined in the way fet 
forth in the article Rotation. It is of importance to 
point out in grneisl w'here this axis is fitoated. There¬ 
fore let G (fig.-io.) be (he centre of gravity of the 
Ihip. Draw the line^ G parallel to tb^e yards, cut¬ 
ting 1 ) <X in E e in r. Cl u) /, and F/in v. While 
the three fails arc fct, the line may be confidered as 
a lever adted on by four forces, viz. D J, impelling the 
lever forward p.rpeuiLcularly ip the point yj E e, im- 
pt'lliog it lorwaid in the poiut r / F J't impcliing it fur* 
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ward in the point ”u ; and Cl, impelling (t backward 
in the puint £» Thefe forces balaucc each other both 
in refpedt of progreflivc motion and of rotatory energy g 
fur Cl was taken equal to the fum ofDJ, K r, and F/j 
fo that no acceleration or retardation of the (hip’s pro* 
grefs in her courfe is fuppofed- 

But by taking away the miaen-topfail, both therqui* 
libriums arc dellroyed. A part 1 ) if of the accelerating 
force is taken away ; and yet the (hip, by her inertia or 
inherent force, tends, for a moment, to proceed in the 
diredlion C p with her former velocity ; and by this ten¬ 
dency exerts for a moment the fame prelTure Cl on the 
water, and fuftaiua the fame refifiance 1 C. She muit 
therefore he retarded in her motion by tlie excefsof the 
refiftancb XC over the remaining impelling forces £ r 
and F /, that is, by a force eqiml andoppofite toD</. 

She vi'ill therefore be retarded in the fame manner as if 
the mizen-topfail were ftiU fet, and a force equal and 
oppofitc to its adliou were applied to G tlic centre of 
gravity, and (he would foon acquire a fmaller velocity, 
which w'ould again brin^ all things into equilibrium ; 
and (he would ftand on in the fame courfe, without 
changing eitlier her leeway or the pofitioii of her 
head. 

But the equilibrium of the lever is alfo dcfti'oycd. 

It is now adled on by three forces only, viz, E e and 
F ft impelling it forward iii the points rand v, and 1 C 
impilling it backward in the point /. Makert*: rozs 
Er-|-F /: Yf, and make op parallel to Cl and equal 
toEr-|-Ey'* Than we know, from the common prin¬ 
ciples of mechanics, that the force 0 p acting at 0 will 
have the fame momentum or energy to turn the lever 
round any point whatever as the two forces £ e and F f 
applied to r and v } and now the lever is a^ted on by 
two forces, viz. 1 C, urging it backwards in the point 
r and 0/urging it forwards in the point 0. It muft 
therefore turn round like a ftoating log, which gets two 
blows in oppofite direAions. If we now make JC—o/» 
iopssfoitXf or IC-^o p : IC= / e ; o .v, and apply 
to the point x a force equal to IC—e p in the direction 
IC; we know by the common principles of mechanics* 
that this force lO~^p will pn^uce the fame rotation 
round any point as the two forces 1 C and op applied 
in their proper dire^ions at / and e. Let us examine 
the fituation of the point ir. 

The force IC—e p is evidently ^ D </, and 0 p \» 
Therefore 01:/x =D 1/1 But be- 
caufe, when all the fails were filled, there was an equi- 
librium round C, and therefore round /, and becaufe 
the force op adling at 0 it equivalent to E e and 
acting at r and «, we muft ftill have tlie equUibrium ; 
and therefore we have the momentum D J X 7 < p 
X s Therefore 0 i i t 7= D ^ and / 7 sr / lu 
Tliereforc the point x is the fiime with the point 7. 

Therefore, when we fhiver the mizen-topfail, the ro* jy 
tation of the flup is the fame as if the flap were at reft, j, g ,he 
and a force equal and oppofite toibcaclioii of the rni-mizcn. 
zcn'topfail were ^plied at 7 or at D» or at nuy point Idl. 
in the line D 7. 

Thiii might have been (hown in another and fiiortcr 
way. Suppofe all fails filled, the (hip is in equilibrm. 

This w'lll be diftuibed by applying to I) a force op{^ 
fitc to Dii i and if the force be alfu equal to D i/% it is 
evident that thelc two forces deftroy each ether, and 
that ibis npplicatiou of the force sX D is equivalent to 
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tht tiking away of the inUen>topfaii But we chofe to 
give the whole mechanical invefUgatioo; becaufe it 
gave us an opporninity of pointing out to the reader^ 
ill a cafe of very eafy comprehennon, the prtcife bian* 
tier in which the fhip is a^ed on by the different fails 
and by the water* and what fbore each of them has in 
the motion ultimately produced. We iliall not repeat 
this manner of procedure in other cafes* becaufe a little 
reflection on the part of the reader will nowenalde him 
to trace the modtu operandi through all it& Heps. 

We now fee that, in refpeft both of piogrcflive mo¬ 
tion and of converfion* the fhip U affei^ed by fhivering 
the fail D> in the fame manner as if a force equal and 
oppofite to D ^ were applied at D> or at any point in 
the line D 4/. We mult now have recourfe to the prin¬ 
ciples eftablilhed under the article Rotation. 

Let/i reprrfent a particle of matter* r its radius vec¬ 
tor, or its diftance p G from an axis paifing through 
the centre of gravity G, and let M rtprcfeni the whole 
quantity of matter of the fhip. Then its momentum 


of inertia is = J'p. r* (fee Rotation, N“ 18.) The 

Hitp, impelled in the point D by a force in the direc¬ 
tion ^/D, will begin tt> turn lound a fpontancous verti¬ 
cal axis* pafling through a point S of the line q G> 
which is drawn through the centre of gravity G* per¬ 
pendicular to the direction d 1) of the cxumMl force* 
and the diHance GS of this axis from the centre of gra¬ 
vity is =- //• (fee Rotation, N® y <3 ), and it ts 
MG7 

taken on the oppofite 6de of G from 7, that is, S and 
q are on oppoGte fides of G. 

Let us exprefs the external force by the fymbol F. 
It is equivalent to a certain number of pounds, being 
the preffure of the wind moving with the velocity V 
and inclination <1 on the furface of the fail D; and may 
(lierefore be computed either by the theoretical or ex¬ 
perimental law of oblique inipulfes. Having obtained 
this* we can afeertain the angular velocity of the rota¬ 
tion and the ahfolute velocity of any given point of ilic 
fhip by means of the theorems ellabhflied in the article 
Rotation. 

lion of before we proceed to this inveftigation, we fhall 

rudder, confider the aflioii of the rudder* which operates pre- 
cifcly in the fame manner. Let the fliip AB (fig. 11.) 
have her rudder in the pofition Al), the helm being 
hard tt-ftarboard, while the fhip failing on the Har- 
board tack* and in>ikiug leeway* keeps on the courfe 
a The Icc fuiTace of the rudder meets the water 
obliquely. The very foot of the rndder meets it in the 
dire^lion DE prnillel to a h. The parts farther up 
meet it with various obliquities, and wnth various vclo- 
cities* as it glides round the Ixittora of the fliip and 
falls iifto the wake. It U abfolmely impoflible to cal¬ 
culate the accumidated imptilfe. Wc fhall not be far 
miftafccu in the deflcflioii of each contiguous filament, 
as it quits the bottom and glides along the rudder \ 
but wc neither know the velocity of thcfc filaments, nor 
the d<;fle£bon and velocity of the fdaments glkling 
w hhout them. We therefore imagine that all compa¬ 
ctions on this fubjeft arc in vairu But it is enough 
for our pnrpofc that we know the direction of the ab- 
folute prefTure which they exert on its furfitce. It is 
in the direction D </* perpendicular to that firfice. We 
. aUb maybe confident that this preffure is very confider- 
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able, in proportion to tlie aAion of the water on the 
Ibip’s bows* or of the wind on the fails; and we may 
foppofc it to be nearly in the proportion of the fquare 
of the velocity of the Ihip in her coutfe ; but we can¬ 
not sffinn it to be accurately in that proportion, for 
rcafons that will readily occur to one who ennfiders the 
way in which the water falls in behind the fliip. 

It is obferved* howei*cr, that a fine failer always Greaiift in 
fteert well, and that all movements by means of the a fine failcr- 
rudder are performed with great rapidity when the 
velocity of the fhip is great. We fliall fee by and by, 
that the fpeed with which the fhip performs the angu¬ 
lar movements is in the proportion of her progremve 
velocity : For we fhall fee that the fquares of the tiroes 
of performing the evolution are aa thcimpulfes iiiverie- 
ly, which are as the fquares of the velocities. There i'* 
perhaps no force which afls on a fhip that can be 
more accurately determined by experiment than this. 

X^ct the fliip ride in a fireani or tideway whofe vtlocnty 
is accurately mcafured ; and let her ride from two moor¬ 
ings, fo that .her bow may be a fixed point. Let a 
fmall tow-line be laid out from her flcrn or quarter at 
right angles to the ked, and connected with foinc ap¬ 
paratus fitted up on fhure or onboard another (hip, by 
which the ftrain on it may be accurately meafured ; a 
perfon converfant with mechanics will fee many ways 
in which this can be done. Perhaps the following may iii,w t mIc- 
hc as good as any: Let the end of the low-line be fixed rcr.iunc it. 
to fomc point a.i high out of the wattr aa the point of 
the fhip from which it is given out, and let tliie be very 
high. Let a block with a hook be on the rope, and 
a confiderable weight hung on this hook. Thirige be¬ 
ing thus prepared, put down thclulm to a certain angle, 
fo as to caufc the fhip to flieer oft fiom the point to 
which the far end of the tow-line is attached. This will 
ftrctch the rope* and raife ilie weight out of the water. 

Now heave upon the rope, to bring the fliip hack again 
to her former pofition, with her keel in the dirc<!^ioti of 
the ftream. 'When this pofition is attained, note care¬ 
fully the form of the rope, that is, the angle which its 
two parts make with the horizon. Call this angle a. 

Every perfon acquainted w'ithlhcfefuhjefls knows that 
the horizontal ILrain 13 equal to half the weight nnilti- 
jili'.d by the co-tangent of <1, or that 2 is to the co¬ 
tangent of a as the weight to the hori/ontal drain. 

Nowit is this drain which balances, and therefore mca- 
furcs the aftioii of the rudder, or D < in fig. 11. Their- 
fore to have the abfolutc iinpulfc D d, w'c muft incrcafe 
D t in the proportion of radius to the fecant of the 
angle b which the rudder makes with the keel. In a 
great fhip failing fix milts in an hour, the impulfc on 
the rudder inclitied 30® to the keel is not Icfs than 
3000 pounds. Tlie furface of the rudder of fui h a 
fhip contains near 80 fquare feet. It is not, huwevti, 
very neceffary to know this abfolutc impulfc 4/, be¬ 
caufe it is its part D e alone which mcafurts the energy 
of the rudder in producing a converfion. Such expe- 
liments, made with various pofition'; of the rudder, will 
give its energies coirefpondiitg to ihefc ^lofitioiis, and 
will fettle that lung difputcd point which is the bed 
pofition for turning a /hip. On th? hypollv.fis that 
the impulfions of fluids are in the duplicate ralio of the 
fines of iiicidLucc, there can be no diubtthat it /hould 
make an angle of 54® 44' with llie keel. But ihr form 
of a large fliip will not admit of this, becaufe a tiller of 
a length Oiffivieut for managing the rudder in ihiling 

With 
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wxiU gjrai Velocity Uaa not room to deviate above 30^ 
from the uire^tion of the kt-et { and in this pofition of 
Uk mdJer ihc mean obliquity of the filaments of \va> 
Icr 10 its furfacc cannot exceed 40® or 45®. A greater 
angle would not be of much fervice, for it is nevor for 
want of a proper obliquity that the rudder fails of pro* 
ducing 9 ctmvcrGon. 

Vl.yafljip A flilp U'ifics Hays in rough weather for want of a 

progreffive velocity, and becaiife her hows are 
b'-at off hy the waves: and there is fcldom any dilFi- 
culty in wearing the fliip, if (he has any progreflive 
motion. It is, however, always dcHi^ble to give the 
ru'Jdrr as much influence as* pofliblc. Its furface ihould 
be ctilarged (cipccially below) as much as can be done 
confiftcntly with its Ilrctiglh and with the power of the 
lleeriir<>:n to nunqge it; and it fliould he put in the 
imjff favourable ftuation for the water to get at it with 
great vel ivlly ; and it fliouUi be placed as fir from the 
axis of the fliqi'u motion as poHible. Thclc points arc 
obvaiiud by making the llcrn-poll very upright, as has 
always been done in the French dockyards. Fhc 15 ii- 
t i/h (hips have a much greater rake; but our builders are 
gradually adopting the I'Vcnch forms, experience hav¬ 
ing lioigbl 111* that their fhips, when in our polfelTioii, 

■ arc much more obedient to the helm tiwiii our own.— 

Jn onler to afci rtain the motion priH.lnccd by the ac¬ 
tion of the rudder, draw from the centre of gravity a 
line G q perpendicular to I) </ (D if being drawn thro* 
the centre <d effort of the ruddi r). Then, as in the 
cohlidcratiou of the artion of the fails, wc mayctuiccivc 
the line y G as a lever connttLK'd with the fliip, and im¬ 
pelled by a force D d ad^in« perpciidicuiarly at q. The 
confeipunec of this will b<, an in< ipient converfion of 
the fldp about a v.nilcal axis pafting through fome 
point S in the line q G, lying on the t>t!iei fide of G 
from a ; and we have, as in the former cafe, GS 

.r. M-Gy 

■ni'i a.'j.m Thus the a*^ion and iflcAs of the fails and of the 
•>i •hi-m l- rudder are jn'i lV^tly fimil.n-, and are to be confidcred in 
tin firuil 1 ibc fame manner. We fee that the a<^tioii of the riid- 
t.. ih.if <>f though of a fmall fniface in cuinpai ifon of the fails, 

lii.l '‘■'’F i'^’P^dfe of water is many 

hnndiL'd tinus gicater than that of the wind ; and the 
arm y Gr of the lever, by which it a6ts, is incomparably 
greatir thnn that b) whuh any of the impulfions on the 
fails produers its e(t«C\ ; accordingly the fliip yields 
imich mine rapidly to its ai^ion than flic docs to the la- 
tcial iinpulic of a fail. 

Gbferve here, that if G were a fixed or fupporled 
nxi.., it WMiild l»c the fame thing whether the abfolutc 
force 1 > i! of the nulvU r afls in the dirc6ttoii D il, or 
!?» trai.fvcrfe part D .• acts in the diie^Hun P) c, both 
would produce the lame lotation ; but it is not fo in a 
ftec body. The force 1 ”) «/both lends to retard the 
thip’s motion and to produce a rotation : It ’■ctards it 
as nueh as if lb'.’ fame foiec O d bad been imincdiutely 
eppb- d to the < eniie. And thus the veal niclion of the 
is compounded of a motion of tite centre in a <11- 
Uvtiou p.i.alhl tt> Dr/, and of a nutlon round the 
Cwi’tse. I'hcfe two contlitute the moiiun rutind S. 
j As ilie tfiW-U of llie acliou uf tin rudder arc both 
' * jn- tnote remark'ible and fomewhat ms re fimplt, than thofe 
l>^- <>i ilw of t h‘^' lails, we ftiall employ ihrin as an example of the 
isi.mons oi mcchanifni of ihc motioiu. of eonver^'oii in general; and 
coavulian. vre muft content ourfclvcs in a work like this with 
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what is very general, we fliall finiphfy the invefl-igatton 
by attending only to the motion oi converfion. Vv’e 
^an get an accurate notioa of the whole motion, if want¬ 
ed fur any purpofe, by combiiuag the progrclhvc or 
retrograde rat^tioii parallel to D d wiih the motion o 4 * 
rotation which we are about to determine. 

In this cufc,thcii,vvc otferve, in the fiiii place,that the 

D/ayG. 

angular velocity (fee Rotation, N® 22.) is * 

and, as was fiiown in that article, this velocity uf rota¬ 
tion increafes in tlie proportion of the time of the forces 
uniform adiioii, and the rotation would he uniformly ae* 
celeratcd if the forces <Ud really acl iiniformly. This, 
however cannot be rhe cafe, becaule, by the (hip’s 
change of pofition and change of proguTuve velocity, 
the dhcitlion and mtenfity of the impelling force is con¬ 
tinually changing. But if two (hips are performing 
fiinilar evolutions, it is obvious that the changes of force 
arc fmuhir in fitiiilar parts of the evolution, 'i'hcrefore 
the coiifiderationof the momentary evolution is fnflicient 
for enaliling us to compare the motions of fliijis a^uated 
by fiinilar forces, which is all we have in view at prefent. 

Tlie velocity v, generated in any time / by the eon- 
tinuance of an invariable momentary aecelcration (which 
is all that we mean by faying that it is produced by the 
atSiion of a eonftant aecelciMting force), is as the aeec- 
Ic-ralion «iiu! the time jointly. Now wiiat wc call the 
auj^uuir Vilo.'lty is nothing but this 1 Uimvntary ace*.le- 
ration. Therefore the velocity v generated in tlie lime 

The exprcrTion of the angular veh»city is alfo the ex- ^ 
preil'iuii of the velocity v of a jjoint fitu.ili d at the di-vi 
liance l from tlie axis G. 

Let « be the fpacc or arch of revolution deferibed in 
the time t by this point, whofe diflancs fiom G is 

y-qO . 

=r I. Then a rs v / 2= /*S t 'f •* 2nd taking the 

F*yC 

fluent a /*. This arch mcafurcs the whole 
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angle of rotation accompllflicd in the time/. Tliefc 
are therefore as the fquarcs ®f ilic times from the begin¬ 
ning of the rotation. 

Thofe evolutions arc equal which aic meafured by 
equal arches. Thtis two motions of 45 degrees each 
are equal. Therefore becaufc % is the fame in both, 
F-yG 

the quanlitjr^^ is a conflant quantity, and is 

F-jG 

.3 , or is proportional 


That 


reciprocally proportional r- 

f t f ^ 

to*--J* , and t is proportional to - . 

VF-yG 

is to fay, the times of the fimflar evolutions of two 
fljips aic as the fquare root of the monientum of in\:r- 
tia direiflly, and as the fqturc root of the momentum 0* 
the rudder or fail invcrfely. ’Fhis will enable us to 
make tlie comparifou eafily. Let us fuppofc the (hips 
pcrfeiflly fimilar in form and rigging, and to differ oidy 

in Itiiglh Land /,■ J' P*R“ is to J* a3 L* to /'. 

For 
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For the Hmilar panicles P and p contain quaniities of 
matter whicli arc as the cubes of their lineal dimCnlioi.a, 
that isi as L* to And bernufe the particles arc fi- 
milarly fuuatcd, K* is to r* as L* to /*. 'J’lierefore 
P • R*: r* =: L* : /*. N(*w F is to f ns L' to /*. 
For the furfaccs of the fimiUr rudders or fails are* as 
the fquarcs of their lineal dimenfions, that is, as h* to 
/*. Andf lalily, G-7 i»to y as L lo/, and therd'ore 
F • G y : y = : /J. Thcitforc we have T* : 

,, ^ /P • R- T : /= 

^ 7\?7 

1:9 : L 

Therefore the times of performmj' finiilnr evolutions 
funilav fhips arc proportional totbe lengths of the 
(litps when both are failing equally faft \ and fince the 
u evolutions are Hmilar, and the forces vary fnnilarly in 
their different pmts, what is here demonftrated of the 
finallcft incipieiit evolutions is true of the whole. Tliey 
thertforc not only deferibe equal angles of revolution, 
hnr alfo fimilar curves. * 

A fmall fhip, therefore, works in Itfs time and in 
lefs room than a "real Ihip, and this in the proportion 
of its length. This is a great advantage in all cafes, 
particularly in wearing, in order to fail on the other 
tack clofc.kaulcd. In this cafe Ihc will always be to 
windward and ahead of the large fiiip, when both are 
got on the other f.n k. It would appear at'/irfl fight 
that the large fhip will ha\e the ndvantage in tacking. 
Indeed the large fhip i.. fnither to wii.dward when again 
trimmed on the ether tack ilnn the fmall fliip when fhe 
is jutl trimmed on the other t atk. lint this happened be¬ 
fore the hirge fl'ip had completed her evolution, and the 
fmall fh'p, in the mean time, has been going fcrwaid 
on the other tsek, and going to windward. She will 
therefore be lut«>re the laigc flnp’sbtam, and peihiips 
as far to wii.dward. 

We have feen that the velocity of rotation is propor¬ 
tional, rtr.'i’th/ari/’.n, to FxG y. F means the ab- 
folulc impidfe on the ludder or fad, and is always per¬ 
pendicular to its luifncc. Thii ahfolutc impulfc cn a 
fad depends on tlie obliquity of the wind to its fmfaoe. 
'I’he ufital ihcitry fayi., tliat it is as the fquare of (he 
fine of iaeidenec : hut wc find this not true. Wc mull 
content ourftlvcs with cxprcffing it by fomeas yet un¬ 
known funfticn of the angle of incidence/i, at.dcall it 
and if S bctlic furfaet of the fad, andVtbe velo¬ 
city of the wind, the nbfolutc in.pulfe is w V* S X «/. 
This ads (in the cafe <»f the mizcn-topfail, fig. 10.) 
by the levtry-G, whicli is equal to DGxcof. 1 )G y, 
and DO y is tqnul to the angle of the yard and keel $ 
vihich angle wc foiuicrly called 6 , Therefore its cn- 
C’-gy in producing a rotation is n V* Sx^aXl^Gx 
eof. Dcavingout the confliiiit quantities «, V‘, S., 
and DG, its energy is propottional to ^ « X c'oC In 
order, therefore, that any fail may have the grcatcit 
power to produce a loution round Ci, it mull be fo 
trimmed that ^/ixcof. b may be a maximum. Thus, 
if wc would trim the fails on the foremafl, fo as to pay 
the fhip off from the wind right aluad .vith the grcateil 
efftyft, P.nd if wc take tlic experiments of the French 
^ciJcmicians as proper meafiircs of the oblique impulfcs 
of the wind on the fail, w'c will brace up the yard to an 
angle of 48 degrees witli the keel. Tivc impulfc por- 
ufpmiding to 48® is6ic, and the cofiiie of^?" 18669. 

. Theft give a produA^of ^11435. If wt brace the fail 
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to 54.44, the angle aCigned by the theory, the cfFtflivc 
impuife 18 405274. If wc make the angle45% the in;- 
puife is 4CK774. ft rppMfs then ih: t 4«" is prtferabic 
to cither of the otheis. Hut the il.ih'rence is inconfi- 
doable, as in {.11 cafes of inaxiniuni a fmall deviation 
from the hrfl pofition is not vtty dLtrimcDtul. But the 
difference bttwecii the theory'ai.d this experimental 
mcafure will be very great when the itipulfca of the 
wind arc of nectlTity very oblique. TI.uf, in latking 
fhip, as foon as the hcr-dfalls are taken ub.iek, they 
fcfve to aid the evolution, as jsevident: But if w: wrsc 
now to adopt the maxim inculcated by the ibtory, we 
fhould immediately round iu the wc.4thi;r.lr.ice-, iu j:s 
to incrcafc the impulft: on the fail, becaufe it i? ihv-n 
very fmall; and .ilthough w e by this means n akc \ avd 
more fquare, and therefore diuiiaifli the rot,itcjY*iTif>- 
mtniumof tliisimpulfe,yct the knpulfc is more incieafcd 
(by the theory) than it.; vertical lever is dimiuu'lud.— 

Let us examine this a little more particularly, hcvjufc^*^ ' ' “ 

it is reckoned one of the niceft poinix of leamsnM ip 
aid tile fliip’s coming lound by means of the he.idfi.ils ; 
and experienced feameii differ in their pradice, in this 
manccuvrc, Suppofc the yard braced up to 40", which 
is as mucli as can be ufuallydone, and that the fail (hi- 
\m (the bowlines are ufually let go uhcii the helm k 
put down), the fail immediately takes aback, and iti 
a moment we may fiippofc an incidence of 6 degrees. 

The impulfc coirefponding to this is 400 (by experi- 
iiienl), and lliecofinc of 40° is 766. This gives 306400 
for the cffcdivc impulfc. To proceed according to the 
thcorxs we fhould brace the yard to 70^. which would 
give the W'iud (now 34® on the wcalhir-bow) an inci¬ 
dence of icarly 36®,*and the fail an inclinniioii of 20® 
to the intended motion, whicli is perpcMiicuIar to the 
ked. For the tangent of 20® isabout ' of the tangent 
of 36*. Let us now fee wliat iffedive impulfc tlic i x- 
perimental law of oblique inipnliicna will give for thn 
iidjuUrnent of the fails. I'iic exp; rimentariirpulie fnr 
36“ is 480 ; the cofnie of 70® is 342 • the produd k 
164160, not much exceeding the half of the former. 

Nay, the impulfc for 36®, calculated by the tlm iy, 
would have been only 346, and the tfiVcllvc impuHc 
only 118332. And it niufi be farther obfci red,that tu!X 
theoretical adjiiflmcnt would lend greatly to cheek, tlic 
evolution, and in niofl cafes would entirely mar it, by 
checking the fliip's luution ahead, and couicqueutly the 
adionol'ihc rudder, which is the moff powerful a<rent 
ill the cvoluium ; for here would be a great iiiipulfe di- 
refled alr.ioll aflrrn. 

^\e were juftifiable, ihoitforc, in faying, in the hi- 
giimiiig of this ailiclc, th.il a fcainuii \vould frequetitly 
Inid himfelf haJfled if he were to woik a fhip according; 
to the rules deduced fiom M. llonguii’s work ; andwe 
fee by this iniUuceof what importa.’icc it is to have (he 
oblique impidlrons of fluids afeertaiued experimi-nially. 

1 he practice of the mull experi; ncei! ieamcii is directly , 
the oppoiiie to this theoretical maxim, and its fucctls 
gi-catly confirms the urcfvilnefs of thclc experiments of 
ih« academicians fo often prailed by us. 

We return again to the general confideratitm of the 

lotatory motion. We found the vclocitr r—--- 

- /> - • 

It k tliercforc proportional c£iirh paribus, to 7 G 
Wc have feeii iu what maimer 7 G depends on ilic pdi- 

tjon 
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fion aiu] rituatlon-of th« fail or niddvr when the point 
G i» tixt d. Bui it alfo dcpcuda ou the pofition of O. 
^Vith refpt£t to the aflioo of the rodder, it i$ evident 
that it is fo much the more powerful as it is more re« 
mote from G. The didance fioin G may be incrcafcd 
csihcv by luoviug the rudder farther aft or O further 
furwaid. And aa it ia of the iilmod importance tluit 
a dtip uufwcr her helm with the greatell promptitude, 
thcfc circumilauces have been attended to wltieii ditlin* 
guifhed fine ileeving flupb from fuch as had not this 
<|uality} and it is in a ^reat meafure to be aferibed to 
this, that, in the gradual improvement of naval architec¬ 
ture, the centre of gravity has been placed far forward. 
I'rrhaps the notion of a centre of gravity did not enme 
into the thoughts of the rude builders in early times ; 
but tlrcy ohferved that tliofc boats and (hips (leered 
heft which had their exireme breadth before the mid¬ 
dle polut, and coitfequeuily the bows not fo acute as 
the ftern. This U fo contrary to what one would ex- 
pc£l, that it attracted attention more forcibly ; and, 
lu'ing foinewhat myfterinus, it might prompt to at¬ 
tempts of iin]>rovcincnt, by exceeding in this fingular 
maxim. We believe that it has been carried as far as 
^ is compatible w'lth other e(rential requifites in a (hip- 
Ofin^poit- believe that this is the chief circumftancc in 

4iu< to what is called the trim of a (hip; and it were greatly 
r'rniinc thrto be willtcd that the beft place for the centre of gra- 
pUci.* vjty could be accurately afeertained. A pra£lice pre- 
1 vails, winch is the oppofitc of what wc arc now ad- 

fiMvjty. vaiiciug. It is ufual to load a flup fo that her keel is 
not horizontal, but lower abaft. This is found to im¬ 
prove her (Iccragc. The reafon of this is obvious. It 
increafes the a£ting furfacc of the rudder, and allows 
the water to come at it with much greater freedom and 
regularity ; and it generally diminiibes the griping of 
the (hip forward, by removing a part of the bows out 
of the water. It has not always this e(fe(^ ; for the 
form of the harping aloft is frequently fuch, that the 
tendency to gripe is dimiuiihcd hy immcrfing more of 
ilie how in the water. 

But waving thefe circumftanres, and attending only 
to the rotatory cner^^y of the rudder, we fee that it ia 
tif advaiungc to carry the centre of gravity forward. 
Tiie fame advantage is gained to theadlion of the after 
fails. But, oil the other hand, the action of the head 
fails is diminiflied by it ; and we may call every fail a 
hcadfail whofc centre of gravity is before the centre of 
gravity of the (liip *, that is, all the fails hoifted on the 
Imwfpnt and foremoft, and the (layfails hoifted on the 
mainmail; for the centre of gravity is feldom far be¬ 
fore the mainmaft. 

Suppofc that when the rudder is put into the pofi- 
tlon AD (tig. II.), the centre of gravity could be 
thifted to fo as to iucrcafe g G, and that this i« done 
without increafing the fum uf the produfls p r*. It is 
obvious that the velocity of convcrfion will be increafed 
ill the proportion of f O to qg. This is very poffiUe, 
hy bringing to that fide of t be (hip parts of her loading 
Nvliich were (ituated at a diftance from G on the other 
(ide. Kay, wc can make this change in fuch a manner 

that J'p r* (hall even be left than it was before, by tak¬ 
ing care that every* thing which we (hift lhall be nearer 
to ^ than it was formerly to G. Suppofc it all placed in 
on fpot m, and that m is the quantity of matter fo fliift- 
cd, while M is the quantity of matter in the whole ihip 
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It is only necelTary that m G* fludl be blefs than the 
(um of the produAs pr* correfponding to the matter 
which has been (hifted. Now, although the matter 
wdiich is enfily moveable is generally very fmall in com- 
parifon to the whole matter of the (hip, and therefore 
can make but a fmall change in the place of the centre 
of gravity, it may frequently be brought from places fo 
remote, that it may occafion a veryfenfible diminution 

of the quantity^}* r*, which cxprefTcs the whole mo¬ 
mentum of inertia- 

This ex[daius a praAice of the fcatnen in fmall wher -a rr<ii 
ries O’* (kiffs, who in putting about are accuftomed tooffcan 
place ihemfrlves to leeward of the maft. They even 
ft.id that they can aid the quick motions of tbefc light 
boats by the way in which they reft on tlicir two feet,^ 
fumetimes leaning all on one foot, andfometimeson the 
other. And we have often feen this evolution very fen- 
fibly accelerated iu a (hip of war, by the crew running 
fuddenly, as the helm is put down to the lee-bow. And 
we have heard it afterted by very expert feamcii, that 
after all attempts to wear (hip (after lying-to in a (lorin) 
have failed, they havl fucceeded by the crew colle£ling 
thcmfelves near the weather fore-flirouds the moment 
the helm was put down. It muft be agreeable to the 
reflecting fcaman to fee this pradtice fupported by un¬ 
doubted mechanical principles. 

It will appear paradoxical to fay that the evolution The c 
may be accelerated even by an addition of matter to thetiem a 
(hip ; and though it is only a piece of curiofily, 
readers may wi(h to be made fcnfible of it. Let m 
the addition, placed ia fome point m lying beyond G 
from g. Let S be the fpontaneous centre of converfioo 
before the addition. Let v be the velocity of rotation 
round that is, the velocity of a point whofe diftance 
from .f is 1, and let # be the radius vector, or diftance of 
a particle from We have (Rotatiom, N°22.) vss 

—;-■■■. But WC know (Rotation, N® 23.) 

that J'p^* J'p r* M • G Therefore v =s 

and mg and qg* 

Let m G be called %• Then, by the nature of the 
centre ofgi*avity,M-f-fii: = and 

^ = ICrX^*** and « • ^ w* = In 

M-pm 


like manner, M • G ^==rar**. Now m M* -|- 

M + m 

Mm*=:MnxM 4* f"* Therefore M ■ G^‘+ Wf** 

Mmx/M-Wm) , M w . T .. 1. 

= V, sSw-T—»*• Let * be =s 

M+«> M+« 


then M • Gg* m* s: M«t** AUbOg 

= B», being = be called r: then 

g^ = r ff s. Alfo let SG be called e. 

We have now for the expreftion of the velocity vU* 

r + F 

y> r* + M •«»«» •=??*//r* ■ 

M 

Rotation, 
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{R-Of *l*ticrtfore, finiUyf vzs 

ijj* X “7— i» ' Xiao there been no addition of matter 

JO 

made, wc ftiould have liad »=“ X It remains to 

M Cff 


fhow, that z may be fo taken that — may be lefi than 

e e * 

e n% 

I'rrZTl' if r be to a as /r r to zK that is* if» 

be taken equal to e, the two fraftions will be.equal. 
But if z be Icfs than e, that is, if the additional matter 
is placed anywhere between S and G, the complex f^rac- 

tion will be greater than the fraaion and the velo- 

c $ 

city of rotation will be increafed. There w a particular 
diftance which will make it the greateft pof&bleioaine-' 

ly, when a is made =: (v'?'+T 7 ^—t), as will 


p 

>4 

rota* 

JKT* 

eJ 
<i a 

tanc- 

iiu. 


cafily be found by treating the fraction f” *' with 

re+nss* 

*, confidered as the variable quantity, for a maximum. 
In what we have been faying on this fubjedl, wc have 
confidered the rotation only in as much as it is per* 
formed round the centre of gravity, although in every 
moment it is really performed roundafpontaneoua axis 
lying beyond that centre. This was done becaufe it af¬ 
forded an cafy invettigation, and any angular motion 
round the centre of gravity is equal to the angular 
motion round any other point. Therefore the extent 
and the time of the evolution arc accurately dehned.— 
From obferving that the energy of the force F is pro¬ 
portional to q O, an inattentive reader will be apt to 
conceive the centre of gravity as the centre of motion, 
and tlie rotation as taking place becaufe the momenta of 
the fails and rudder, on the oppofite lidcs of the centre 
«>f gravity, do not balance each other. But wc rauft 
always keep in mind that this is not the caufc of the ro¬ 
tation. The caufc is the want of equilibrium round 
the point C (fig. lo.), where the actions of the water 
balance each other. During the evolution, which con* 
fjfts of a rotation combined with a progrcllivc motion, 
this point C is continually Oiiftitig, and the unbalanced 
momenta which continue the rotation always rcfpedl the 
momentary (ituation of the point C. It is neverthelefs 
always true that the energy of a force F is proportional 
(c 4 tierix paribut) to q G, and the rotation is always 
made in the fame direftion as if the point G were real¬ 
ly the centre of converfion. Therefore the mainfail afte 
alw'ays (when oblique) by pulhing the Hern away from 
the wind, although it (hould fometimes a£l on a point 
of the vertical lever through C, which is ahead of C. 

Thefe obfervations on the effefls of the fails and 
r\idder in producing a converfion, arc fofiicirrit for ena¬ 
bling ui to explain any cafe of their action which may 
occur. We have not confidered the effefts which they 
tend to produce by inclining the ihip round a horizon¬ 
tal axis, viz. the motions of rolling and pitching. See 
ItoLLiNG and Pitching. To treat this I'ubjeft pro- 
j^Tly would lead ui into the whole doftrinc of the equi¬ 
librium of floating lilodies, and it would ilkther lead to 
maxims of conftrudibn d)an to maxims of manoeuvre. 
M. Bouguer’s Truitt du Na\nre and Euler’s Siieniia 
f^avalis arc excelleflt performinces on this AibjeA, 
VoL. XVII. Part I. 
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and wje «rc not here obliged- to hiVe itCOttrft to dny cr- 
rancous theory. 

.It is cafy to fee that the lateral preffure both of the 
wind on the fails and of the water on the rudder tends 6y 
to iacline the Ihip to one fide. The fails alfo tend to DifTerent 
prefs the Ihip’s l>owa into the water, and, if /he 
kept from advancing, would prefs them down confidcr-®^ V' 
ably. , But by the (hip’s motion, and the prominentiSIp''"nd 
furni of her bows, the re/lilance of the water to the wind on 
fore part of the fliip produces a force which is direfied tl’c fail** ba- 
upwards* The fails alfo have a fmall tendency to 
the (hip, fortlicy conftiiute a furface whicli in general 
feparatei from the plumb-line below. This is remark¬ 
ably the cafe in the (layfails, particularly the jib and 
forc-topmaft fiayfall. And this helps greatly to foften 
the plunges of the (hip’s bows into the head fean. T!jc 
upward prefiure alfo of the water on her bows, which 
wc juft now mentioned, has a girot c(fc6l in oppofing 
the iixnucrfion of the bows which the fails produce by 
aaing on the long levers fumifiicd by the mafts. M. 

Bouguer gives the name of point veliqve to the point V 
(fig. iz.) of the mall, where it is cot by the line CV, 
which marks the mean place and dheftion of the whole 
impulfe of tlie water on the bows. And hcobfervcs,tIiat 
if the mean dire^ioii of all the anions of the wind 
on the fails be made to pafa alfo through this point 
there will be a peried equilibrium, and the (liip will 
have no tendency to plunge into the water or to rife 
out of it j for the whole aflion of the water on the 
bows, in thcdm>dion CV, is cquivakut to, and may 
be rcfolved into the adlion CE, by which the pmgref* 
live motion is rciifted, And the vertical aftion CD, by 
which the (hip is railed above the water. The force 
C E mull be oppofed by an equal force VD, exerted by 
the wind on the fails, and the force CD is oppofed by 
the weight of the (hip. If the mean eft'ort of the fails 
pallcs above the point V, the (hip’s bows will be prclfed 
into the water; and if it pafs below V, her ftern will 
be prelfed down. But, by the union of ihrlc forces, 
flic will rife and fall with tlie fea, keeping always in a 
parallel pofiticn. We apprehend that it is of very little 
moment to attend to the fituation of this point. Ex¬ 
cept when the (hip is right afore the wind, it isa thou- 
fand chances to one that the line CV of mean refiftanco 
docs not pafs through any mart ; and the faft is, that 
the (hip cannot be in a (late of uniform motion on anv 
other condition but the perfed union of the line of 
mean adion of the fails, and the line of mean aftion of 
the refiftance. But its place ihifts by every change of 
leeway or of trim; and it is impo/Tible to keep thefe 
lines ill one conftant point of interfedion for a moment, 
on account of the ince/Tant changes of the furface of the 
water on which (he floats. M Bougucr’s obfervations 
on this point, are, however, very ingenious and original. ^0 

We conclude this diflertation, by deferibing fomc of 
the chief movements or evolutions. What wc havc|*‘^M'**^, 
faid hitherto is intended for the inftrudion of the artift,""^*^^^' 
by making him fenfible of the mechanical procedure. 

The defeription is rather meant for the amufement of 
the landfman, enabling him to underftand operations 
that are familiar to the feaman. The latter will per¬ 
haps fmile at the awkward account given of his buGuefs 
by one who cannot hand, reef, nor fteer. 

T'o tact Sh^, 

The (hip muft firft of all be kept full, that is, with 

Ec a 
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a rery renfibte angle of incidence 6 a the finbi And by 
no means hugging the windt For as thil evolution is 
chiefly performed by the rudder, it is neceffary to gite 
the fhip a good velocity. When the ihip is obferved 
to luff up of herfdfy that lAoment h to be eatched for 
beginning the evolution, becaufe (he will by her inhe¬ 
rent force continue this motion. The helm is then 
down. When the officer calls out Helm's a-lCe, the 
fore-fheet, fore-top bowline, jib, and flag fail (beets few- 
ward arc let go. The jib is freqnently hauled dow'n. 
Thus the obftacles to the (Itip’s head coming up to the 
wind by the a^ion of tbe rudder arc removed. If the 
mainfail is fet, it is not unufual to clue up the weather 
fide, which may be confidercd as a beadfail, becaufc it 
is before the centre of gravity. The mizen muft 
be hauled out, and even the fad braced to windward. 
Its power in paying off the ftern from the wind con- 
fpires with the aflion of the rudder. It is really an' 
aerial rudder. The fails are immediately taken aback. 
In this (late the effe^ of the mir.en-topfail would be 
to obllru^l the movement, by prefTing the ftern the con¬ 
trary way to wliat it did before. It is therefore either 
immediately braced about (harp on the other tack, or 
lowered. Bracing it about evidently tends to pay 
round the ftern from the wind, and thus afTift in bring¬ 
ing the head up to the wind. But in this portion it 
checks the progreffive motion of the fliip, on which the 
evolution chiefly depends. Fora rapid evolution, there¬ 
fore, it is as well to lower the mizen-tupfail. Mean¬ 
time, the headfaiis are all aback, and the adion of the 
wind on them tends greatly to pay the fhip round. To 
increafe this effe 61 , it is not uniifu.d to ImuI the fore-top 
bowline again. The fails on the mainmaft are now 
almoft becalmed; and therefore when the wind is right 
ahead, or a little before, the mainfail is hauled round 
and braced up (harp on the other tack with all expedi¬ 
tion. The ftayfail (hects are now fhifted over to their 
places for the other tack. The (hip is now entirely un- 
der the power of tbe hcadfails and of the rudder, and 
their actions confpire to promote the converfion. The 
fliip has acquired an angulaV motion, and will preferve 
it, fo that now the evolution is feenred, and (he falls off 
apace from the wind on the other tack. The farther 
ai^liun of the rudder is therefore unneceffary, and would 
even be prejudicial, by caufing the (hip to fall off too 
much from the wind before the fails can be (hifted and 
trimmed (or failing on the other tack. It is therefore 
proper to right the helm when the wind is right ahead, 
that is, to bring the rudder into the direftion of the 
kccl. The fhip continues her converfion by her inhe¬ 
rent force and the aAinn of the headfails. 

When the (hip has fallen off about four points from 
tbe wind, the headfails are hauled round, and trimmed 
fltarp on the other tack with all expedition ; and al- 
thougli this operation was begun with the wind four 
points on the bow, it wfU be (ix before tbe fails are 
braced up, and therefore the headfails will immediately 
fill. The after-fails have filled already, while the head- 
fails were inadive, and therefore immediately eheck the 
farther falling off from the wind. All fails now draw, 
for the ftayfail (hects have been (hifted ovfcr while they 
were becalmed or (baking in the wind. The ftip now 
gathers way, and will obey the fmalleft motibn of the 
helm to bring her clufe to the wind. 

Wc have here fuppofed, that during all this opera¬ 
tion the (hip prefervei her progreffive mottoo. She 
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muft therefore have deferibed a Curve line, advancing 
all the While to windward. Fig. 13. ts a reprefentn- 
tton of this evolution when it is performed in tbe com¬ 
pleted manner. The (hip ftanding on the courfe £ a, 
with the wind blowing in tbe dircdlion WF, has her 
helm put hard a-lee when (lie is in the pofition A. She 
iinmcdiately deviates from her cootfe, and deferibing a 
curve, comes to the pofition B, with the wind blowing 
in the diredliofl WF of the yards, and the fquare-faila 
now (hiver. The mizen-topfail is here reprefented 
braced (harp on the otlier nek, by which ita tendency 
to aid the angular motion (while it checks tbe progref- 
(ive motion) is diftiudlty fecn. The maiu and fore- 
faits are now (htvering, and immediately after are taken 
aback. The effcA of this dn tbe headfails is diftindt* 
ly feen to be favourable to the converfion, by pufiiing 
the point F in thC diredlion F r; but for the fame rea- 
fdh it Continues to retard the progreffive rhotiun. 
When the (hip has attained to the pofition C, the main- 
fail is hauled round and trimmed fur tlie other tack. 
The impulfe in the direiTion F f ftill aids the converfion 
and retards the progreffive motion. When the (hip has 
attained a pofition between C and 1 >, fuch that the 
main and mizen topfail yards are in the diredlion of the 
wind, there is nothing to counteradi the force of the 
headfails to pay the (hip's head off from tlie wind. 
Nay, during the progrefs of the fliip to this interme¬ 
diate pofition, if any wind gets at the main or mizen 
topfails, it adls on their anttiior furfaccs, and impela 
the after parts of the (hip away from the curve ahej, 
and thus aids the revolution. We have therefore laid, 
tiiat when once the fads are taken fully aback, and 


particularly when the wind is brought right ahead, it 
is fcarce poffible for the evolution to fail; as foun tlure- 
fore as the muin-tupfail (trimmid for the other tack) 
Olivers, we are certain that the headfails will be filled 
by the time they are hauled round and trimmed. The 
ftayfails are filled before this, becaufc their iheets have 
been (hifted, and they Hand much (harper than the 
fquarC'fails { and thus every thing tends to clurck the 
falling off from the wind on the other tack, and this 
no founer than it (hould be dune. The (hip imme¬ 
diately gathers way, and holds on in her new courfe 
dG. 


But it frequently happens, that in this cenverfiort 
the (hip lufes her whole progreffive motion. This 
fometinics happens while the fails are (htvering before 
they are taken fully aback. It is evident^ that in .this 
cafe there is little hopes of fucccfs, for tbe (hip now Hes 
like a lug, and neither fails nor ruddt r have any a&ion. 
The fliip drives to leeward like a log, and the water afl- 
ingon the Icc-fide of the rudder checks a little the driv¬ 
ing of the ftern. Tbe head therefore falls off again, 
and by and by the fails fill, and the (hip continues on 
her former tack. This is called missikg stays* and 
it is geticiaily owing to the (hip's having too little ve¬ 
locity at the beginning* of the evolution. Hence the 
propriety of keeping ttic fails well filled for foxne little 
time before. Rough weather, too, by raifing a wave 
which beats violently on the weailier-bow, frequently 
checks the firft luffing of the fliip, and lieats her .off 
again. 

If the flvip loies all her motion after the headfails 
have been fully token aback, and btdore wc have 
brought the wind right ahead, the ee^ution becomes 
uncertuipy but by no means defperatc) for the action 

of 
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t>f t^e wiml of the Itefidfailt will prefenily give her 
tiers^waf. Suppofe tluK to happen when the Aiip is 
ill the pofiilonC* Bring the belui over hand to wind* 
ward) ^that the rudder ihall have the poiltion repre- 
feiitedby the £«uU dotted Iuk of. It is evident, that 
the refUtaoce of the water to the ftem-way of the rud* 
dcr adis in n favourable diredion, pushing theftern out- 
wiinds. lo tlte mean tifne* the a&ton Mthe wind on 
the headfaila puAies the head in the oppofite diredfioo. 
Tbcfcadhma ootifpire therefore in promoting -the evo* 
liitioa ; and if the wind is rigbt>aJiead, It eannot fail, 
but may even be completed fpeedily^ becaufe the ihip 
gatlidrs Aern*way, and thea&ion of the-rudder becomes 
vety powerful} and as (ooo as tl^ wind comes on the 
furmerly lee«boir« the adtion of the water on the now 
iee^quarter will greatlyacceleratetheconverlion. When 
the wind tberefure has once been brought nearly right 
ahead, theae.is no ri/le of being baffled. 

But Hiould the (hip have loft all her bead*way eon* 
hderably before this, the ev<dutioii is very uncertain ; 
for the adlion of the water on the rudder may not be 
nearly equal to its contrary adiion on the lee>quartcr: 
iu which cafe, the aSion of the wind ou the headfaiis 
may not be fufficient to make up the difference. Wlten 
this is obferved, when the fhip goes aftern without 
<changiiig her pofition, we muft immediately throw the 
hradfails completely aback, and put the helm dow'n 
ngain, which will pay off the fhip’s head from the wind 
enough to enable us to fill the fails again on tlie fame 
tack, to try our fortune again ; or we muft boxhaul 
the ihip, in the manner to be deferibed b^ nnd by. 

Sucli is (he ordinary proceCsof tacking ftiipi a pro- 
cefs in which all the different modes of a^ion of the 
rudder and fails are employed. To execute this evolu¬ 
tion in the muft expediliuue marvner, and fo as to gain 
as much on the wind as poitible, is confidered as the 
ted of an expert feaman. We have deferibed the pro- 
cefs which isbeft calculated forr^rni^the movement. 
•But if the fliip be failing very brilkly in fmooth water, 
fo that there is no danger of miffing ftays, we may gain 
more to windward confiderably-by keeping fall the 
fore-top bowline arnl the jib and ftay*fatl iheets till the 
fquare-fails are all duveritig} For thefe fails, continuing 
to draw with conliderable force, and balancing each 
other tolerably fore and aft, keep up the (hip’s velocity 
very much, and thus maintain the power of the rudder. 
If we now let all Oy when the fquare-fails are (hivering, 
the (hip may be confidered as without fails,hut expofed 
to the adiion of the water on the lee-bow; fron which 
arifes a ftrpqg preffure of the bow to windward, which 
confpires with the adion of the rudder to aid tbe con- 
rerfton. It evidently leaves all that tendency of the 
bow to windward which ariies from lee-way, and even 
what was oounterat^ed by the formerly unbahmoed 
adiion of thefe hca(hftayfails. This method lengthens 
the whole time of the evolution, but it advances the 
ftiip to windward.^ Obferve, too, that keeping (aft 
the-fbre-tap bovdioe till the fail (hivers, end then let- 
tiog it go,infure8 the taokiog aback ofthut (ail, and 
thusiuftaotly produoes an aAion that is favoural]^ to 
the evolution. 

/ Tlu: mod expert Ceamen, however, differ among 
theanfelves wsds refpe^ to theCe two methods, and the 
■ fisrft is tliemoft gcneraliy peadlifcd in the Brkifh navy, 
becaufe the lead liable to faih Thc forccr wbivh op* 
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pofe tile converHan are fooner removed, and the pro* 
da^KMi of a favourable aflioo by the-backing of tbe 
fore-topfail is alfo fuoner obtained, by letting go t|ic 
fore-top bowline at the hrft. 

Having entered fo minutely into llic deferiplion and 
rationale of this evolution, we liavc fufflcicntly turned 
.the reader’s attention to the different anions which co¬ 
operate in producing the motions of convcrfion. We 
(hall therefore be very brief iu our defeription of the 
other evolutions. 

To loror SSi/f, 

When the feaman fees that his (hip will not go a- 
bout bead to wind, but will mifs ftays, he muft change 
his tack the other way ; that is, by turning her head 
away from the wind, going a little way before the wind, 
and then hauling the wind on the other lack. This 
is called WEARING or veering (hip. It is moft necef- 
fary in ftormy weather with little iil, or in very faint 
breezes, or in a difablcd (hip. 

The procefs is exceedingly fimple; and the mere nar¬ 
ration of the procedure is fufficient for ihowiog the 
propriety of every part of it. 

Watch for the moment of the (hip’s falling off, and 
then haul up the mainfail and mizen, and (liiver the 
mizeii-topfail, and put the helm a-weathcr. When the 
(liip fall:: ofTfenfibly (and not before), let go the bow¬ 
lines. £afe away the fore*(heet, raife the fore-tack, and 
gaviier aft the weather fure-fheet, as the lee-ihcct is ea- 
fed away. Round in the weather-braces of the fore 
and main-mafts, and keep the yards nearly bifcAing the 
angle of the wind and keel, fo that wlien the (hip is 
before the wind the yards may be fquare. It may even 
be of advantage to round in the u'eather-braces of the 
main-topfail mure than tbofe of the headfaiis ; for the 
mainmaft is abaft tbe centre of gravity. All this 
while the mizen-topfail muft be kept iliirering, by 
rounding in the weather-braces as the ihip pays off 
from the wind* Then the main-topfail will be braced 
up for the other tack by the time that we have brought 
the wind on the wenther*quarter. After this it wiU 
be full, and will aid tbe evolution. When the wind 
is right nft, (hift the jib and ftay-fail (beets. The evo- 
liition now goes on with great rapidity; therefore bn(k- 
ly haul on board the fore and main tacks, and haul out 
the mizen, and fel the mizen-ftayfail as Toon as they will 
take the wind the right way. We muft now check 
the great rapidity with which tlte (hip comes to the 
wind on tbe other-tack, by righting tlie helm before 
wc bring the wind on the beam: and all muft be trim¬ 
med (harp fore and aft by this time, that the hcadfails 
may take and check the coming-to. All being trim¬ 
med, ftand on cicffa by the wind. 

Wc cannot hrip lofing a great deal of ground in 
this movement* Therefore, though it be very fimple, 
it requires much attetition and rapid execution to do 
it with as little lofs of ground as poffiblc. One is apt 
to imagine at firft that it would be better to keep tlie 
beadfails braced up on the former tack, or at leaft not 
to round in the weather-braces fo much as is here di- 
redied. -When the Ihip is right afore the wind, we 
fliould expeft aififtance-from the obliquity of the head- 
fails } but the rudder being tbe piinapal agent in the 
evolution, it is found that unort ta gained by increafing 
■the lhi|>’i velocity, than by a fmaller impulfe on the 
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licaJLiU more fjvoutdbiy Exprrionced fea- 

mcM Jiffer, howcTeryin their practice in refpedi of this 
prtrtk'uUr* 

To ioxhaul a Ship* 

I'hii is a procefs performed only in critical fitua- 
noiiii, as when a rock» a (hip, or fome danger, is fud- 
cUnlf feen right ahead, or when a (hip mifTes ftays. It 
ricjuius the mod rapid execution. 

‘riic fliip bring clufe-haukd on a wind, haul up the 
n^uiifitil and nii/.cn, and (hiver the topfails, and put the 
ht'hii haid a-lrc altogether. Raifc the furc*tack, ht 
go tlic liead bowlines, and brace about hcadfails 
llinrp on the other tack. The (hip will quickly lofc 
her way, get llern-way. and then fall ofl', by the joint 
a^ion of t!)c headfaihs and of the inverted rudder. 
When (lie has fallen uiT eight points, brace the aftcr> 
f.iils l'i|iiarc, which have hitherto been kept (hivering. 
This will at lird incrcafc the power of the rudder, by 
*ncrc<d]ng the ilcrn-wny, and at the fame time it makes 
no oppolition to the converfion which is going on. The 
continuation of her circular motion will prcfently caufc 
them to take the wind on their after furfaces. This will 
check the flern>way, dop it, and give the (hip a little 
hcad'way. Now (hift llte helm, fo that the rudder may 
again ndi in conjunction with the headfailt in paying 
lior off from the wind. This is the critical part of the 
evolution, becatifc the (hip has little or no way through 
the water, and wKl frequently remain long in this pu* 
iition. But as there arc no counteracting foi*cen, the 
(hip continuer, to fall off. Then the weather-braces of 
the after-fails may bo gently rounded in, fo that the 
wind acting on their hinder fiirfaces may both pufli the 
iiiip a Utile aheu<l and her ilern laterally in conjunc- 
lion with the rudder. Thus the wihd is brought upon 
the quarter, and the headfails (liiver. By this time the 
fl'iip has acquired fon.e headway. A continuation of 
the rolalitin would >>ow fill the headfails, and their ac¬ 
tion would be contrary to the intended evolution. 
'I'hcy art- therefore imincdiatcly braced the other way, 
nearly fquurc, n:id the evolution is now completed in 
the fame manner \^ith wearing (hip. 

Some feanicn brace all the fails aback the moment 
that the helm is put hard a-lce, but the after-fails no 
more aback than Jiid to fquare the yards. This quick¬ 
ly give^ the (hip dern-wuy, and brings the rudder into 
acliciii in ii.s invertc<i direelion; and they think that 
tlie oolutioa is accelerated by this method. 

There is another problem of feamanlhip deferving of 
our attenlioii, which cannot properly be called an evo¬ 
lution. This is iying-to. This is done in general by 
laying fome faib aback, fo as to (lop the head-way pro¬ 
duced by others. But there is a confiderable addrefa 
iiecefTary for doing this in fuch a way that the (hip 
lhall lie eafily, and under command, ready to proceed in 
her courfc, and eafily brought under weigh. 

To bring-to with the Tore or main topfail to the 
mad, brace that fail (harp aback, haul out the miaen, 
and elap the helm bard a-lee. 

tiuppofr the forc-topfail to be aback ; the other fails 
(hoot the (hip ahead, and the lee-helm makes the (hip 
come up to the wind, which makes it come more 
perpendicularly on the fail which is aback. Then'its 
impuife fuon exceeds thofc on the other fails, which are 
tow ^tivering, or almoU (hivcriiig. The (hip ftahda (till 
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a while, and then falls off, fo as to fill the after-fans*^ 
which again (hoot her ahead, and the procefs is thus 
repeated. A (hip lying-to in this way goes a good 
deal ahead and alfo to leeward. If the main-topfail be 
aback, the (liip (hoots ahead, and comes up till the di- 
minifliiug impuife of the drawing fails in the diredtiou 
of the keel is balanced by the iucreafed impuife on the 
main-topfaik She lies a-long while in this pofiCiun, 
driving (lowly to leeward; and (lie at lad falls off by 
the beating of the water on her weather-bow. She falls 
off but little, and foon ceincs up again. 

Thus a fliip lying-to is not like a mere log, but has 
a certain motion which keeps her under command. To 
get under weigh again, we mull watch the time of fall¬ 
ing o{f; and w'hcn this is jufl about to fiuifli, brace 
about briikly, and fill the fail which was aback. To 
aid this operation, the jib and fore-topmaft ftayfail may 
be hoided, and the mizen brniled up: or, when the in¬ 
tended courfe is before the wind or large, back the fore- 
topfail (harp, fliivcr the main and mizen topfail, brail 
up the mizen, and boiil the jib and forc-lopma(l (lay- 
fails altogether.. 

In a dorm with a contrary wind, or on a lee fliorc, a 
fliip is obliged to lie-to under a very' low fail. Some fail ' 
is abfolulcly nccclTary, in order to keep the (hip deadi- 
Jy down, otherwife (he would kick about like a cork, 
and roll fo deep as to drain and work hcrfelf to pieces. 
Different fliips behave bed under different fails. In a 
very violent gale, the three lower flayfails are in gene¬ 
ral well adapted for keeping her Heady, and diilribut- 
ing the drain. This mode fccms nlfo well adapted for 
wearing, which may be done by ijaiiUng down the mi- 
zeii-dayfuil. Under whatever-fail the fliip is broughl- 
10 in a dorm, it is always with a fitted fall, and never 
with one laid aback. The helm is la(hed down hard 
a-lcc ; therefore the (hip (lioots ahead, and comes up 
till the fca on her weather-bow beats her off again. 
Getting under weigh is generally difficult; becaufe the 
fliip and rigging are lofty abaft, and hinder her from 
falling off readily when the helm is put hard a-weathcr. 
We mud watcli the falling off, and affid the fliip by 
fome iinall hcadfaiU Sometimes the crew get up on 
the weather forc-fhroudsin a crowd, and thus prefent a 
furface to the wind.. 

These examples of the three chief evolutions will en¬ 
able thofe who are not feamcn to underlland the pro¬ 
priety of the different fteps, and alfo to underdand the 
other evolutions as they arc deferibed by pra^ical au¬ 
thors. We arc not acquainted with any performance 
in our language where the whole are confidered in a 
connefled and fydeinatical manner. There is a book on 
this fub)eA in French, called La Manauvrier^ by M. 
Bourde de ViUe-Huet, which is in great reputation in 
France. A tranflation into £ngli(h was publilhed fome 
years ago, faid to he the performance of the Chevalier 
de Saulcuil a French officer. But. this appears to be « 
buokfeller’s puff; for it is undoubtedly the work of 
fome perfon who did not underdand eitffer the French 
language, or the fubje^, or the matliealatical principles 
which are employed in the feientihe part. The blun¬ 
ders are not fuch 06 could pofllbly be made by a Fren^.^ 
man not verfant in the Englilh language, but natural 
for an Eiiglifhman ignorant of French. No French 
geutlcmeu or officer would have tranilated a work of 
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thU kiu<] (whicU he profeffes to think fo highly of) to 
{«rve the rivals and foes of his country. But indeed 
it can do no great liarcn in this way ; for the fcientific 
part of it is abfoiutdy unintelligible for vnntof fcicnce 
in the traniktor; and the practical part is fuUof bliin- 
dtTH for want of knowledge of the French language. 

We oifer this account of the fubjeA with all proper 
refpetit and diffidence. We do not profefs to teach : 
but by pointing out the defers of the celebrated works 


of M. Bonguer, and the courfc which maybctaksti- 
to remove iheoi, while we preferve much valuable know¬ 
ledge which they contain, we may perhaps excite fomc 
perfuns to apply to this fubjeft, w'ho, by a combination 
of what is juft in M. Bouguer's theory, with an c.‘<pc- 
rimeiital do^rine of the impuUisof 6uidt>t may produce 
a treatife of feamanlhip which will not be confined to 
the libraries of mathcmaticiaus, but become a manual 
for fcamcn by profeflioD. 


SEA 

SEAMEN, fnch perfons as ftrve the king or others 
at fea by navigating and fighting ibips, &c. See 
StiUe^ 

Seamen fighting, quarrelling, or making any difturb- 
ance, may be puniffied by the commifllonera of the navy 
with fine and imprifonment. Ucgiftcred feamen arc ex¬ 
empted from ferving in any parllh office, &c. and arc 
allowed bounty-money befide their pay. By the law of 
merchants, the feamen of a vcflel are accountable to the 
mailer or commander, the mailer to the owners, and 
the owners to the merchants, for damage fuftained ei¬ 
ther by negligence or otherwife. Where a fcaman is 
hired for a voyage, and he deferts before it is ended, 
he Ihall lofe lua wages ; and in cafe a Ihip be loll in a 
ilot in, the fcamcn lofe their wages, as well as the own¬ 
ers their freight. 

Means of Preftrving the Health ofSBAUfn, See Me- 
DICINI , N®. 351. 

In addition to what has been faid on this fubjeft in 
the place referred to, welhall fubjoin foinc valuable ob- 
fervations which we have met with in the fixth vo¬ 
lume of the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine 
at Paris for the years i7i'4and 17S5- 

3 n 17H3, the marlhal de Callrics, intending to make 
fomc changes in the rtgulationo of the navy, particu¬ 
larly with regard to diet, propofed to the fociety the 
two following queftions; i. ** What are the moll whole- 
fume aliments for feamen, confidering the impoifibility 
of procuring them frclh meat ? And what kinds of fait 
meat, or filh, of pulfe, and of drink, arc moll proper for 
them, and in what quantity, not emitting to inquire 
into the regimens in ufc amongft other maritime.nations 
for what may be adopted by us, and into what expe¬ 
rience has evinced the utility of, from the accounts of 
the moft celebrated navigators Z. A number of 
patients labouring under different difeafes being aflem- 
bled in naval hofpitals, and different conftiiutions af¬ 
fected by the fame difeafe requiring difference of diet, 
what general dietetic rules for an hofpital would be beft 
adapted to every exigence, dividing the patients into 
three claffes j -the firft in which liquids alone are proper, 
the fecond in which we begin to g«vc folids in fmall 
quantities, and the Itate of convalcl’ccncc in which a 
fuller ,diet is neceffary P’ A committee was appointed 
to draw up an anfwcr to thefe, who invelligattd the 
fubjefl. very mmutely. The rcfult of,their labours is 
tlieic given at large. The obfervatlons moll worthy of 
notice are, that the feurvy of the Englilh fcauieu, who 
^live chiefly on fait ment, is a putrid difeafe } whiifl that 
of the Dutch, who ufc farinaceous vegetables and dried 
pulfe in large quantities, bas more , of an bydropicol 
Uttdeney. A mixture of both, even at the fame meal, 
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is recommended. This is fupported byPphilofophical Seamen, 
reafontng, and the example of Captain Cook, who was ScapoyN. 
partly indebted to this mixed regimen for the preferva- 
tion of his crew. Salt fiih Hiould never be ufed : fait 
beef grows hard, and after boiling its fibrous part'i only 
remain, which are more calculated to load the ftomach 
than recruit the llrength. Salt bacon may be kept at 
fea 18 months ; it does not lofe its moili and nutri- 
incntal parts, and unites better with pulfe, but fliouUl 
not be ufed when rancid. Live animals kept on bean! 
flrips tend to produce difeafes amungll the ertw. Rice 
fhould be ufed largely. Our puddings fre bad food : 
the flour would be much better made into bread, which 
might be done at fea with no great trouble. Sour kruut 
iliould be ufed freely. Muftard, vinegar, fugar, mclaf- 
fes and honey, are good nntlfcorbutics. Of drinks, 
wine is the bell: wort, fprucc-beer, or the Ruffian quas, 
are good fubllitutes. Spirits are only to be ufed in cold 
climates, and in fmall quantity. The greater part of 
the excellent memoir in anfwcr to the fecond qucllion, 
perfcdtly coincides with M. Duhamel du Mouctaux’s 

Means of Frt*fi.rving the Health of Stamen,’* and 
M. Poiffonnicr dcs Ptrriercs’s treaties “ On the Dif¬ 
eafes of Seamen,” and ** On the advantages of thangiug 
thcDict of Seamen,’’and his ** Kxaminailou ufPringle’s 
Differtation.” 

SEAPOVS, or Si. foys, natives of Iiuloflun ferving 
in a military capacity under the Euiopvan powers, and 
difeiplined after tlic European manner. 

The Seapoys of the Englifh Lull India Company 
compufe perhaps the mod numerous, regular, and beft 
difeiplined body of black lroo|>s in the world. They 
are raifed from among the natives of the country, and 
confift ofMoot s or Muhumetaus, RaJa-pouts, Hindoos, 

Fanars, hefidts many intermediate cafts peculiar to 
themfelves ; the whole modelled in all corrtfponding 
particulars, and difeiplined in every refped, as the army 
of Great Britain. 

The military cllabliffiments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, have each their refpedtive numbers, that of 
Bengal exceeding the reft. The Seapoys aieforuKd 
into complete, uniform, and regular battalions, as our 
inarching regiments at home, being intended to repre- 
feut and anwer fully to every purpofc in India to tlic 
like troops in Europe. A battalion confifts of 700 
men, of comphte effe^ivc ftrength. lu each there are 
eight companies, including two flank ones or grena¬ 
diers. They are rcfpc^livcly commanded by their own 
black and European officers; to each company there 
is atinched a fupaltern, who takes the command, undi r 
whom are two native commiffioned officers, bearing the 
rauk of fubidar and jimiedar ; of eight fubaherns, fix 
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are lientenaotti the Other cnfigni; excluHve iff'a (laffr 
''of ndjotant and fur^eon. The black non-commlflloned 
officera anfwer to our ferjcantfl and corporaUi and are 
called haviltfars and nal^et. There is alfo to each 
corps an Englifh feijeant-major, drill and ftoreferjeant; 
to each battalion is a band of drums and Bfes, and to 
each a pair of colours. A captain commands the 
wh(^c. 

Their jackets, which arc made entirely after the Eu¬ 
ropean fafliion, are nf a red colour with yellow facinga 
(as worn hy all the infantry of the Company on the 
('oromandcl coafl ). The remaining part of their at¬ 
tire rcfcroblet more the country or Indian habit, and 
conliils of a dark blue turban, broad and round at 
top, defeending deep to the bottom, the fides of which, 
of a conca-re form, arc croflVd by a white band, running 
^n front, fallcned under a rofe above. As an under 
garment, they have a jacket of linen. A dark blue 
faflt girding, to anfwer the turban, goes round their 
middle. On tlj? thighs they have fhort drawers, faf- 
Icned by a feoUoped band. Their legs arc bai*e, which 
renders them more ready for adion or fervice. Their 
arms arc a -firelock and bayonet; their accoutrements 
or crufs belt^ black leather, with pouches the fame. 

A battalion drawn out cannot but Hrike the fpe£la- 
tors with a lively and fanciful military iniprcfiiun, as 
they unite in their exterior traits refpeftivtly Indian 
and European. 

They arc brought to the iitmoft exadnefs of difei- 
pline ; go ihrongh their evolutions and manoeuvres with 
a regularity and precHion equal to, and not furpafTed by, 
European troops. In a^inn they arc brave and ftcady, 
and have been known to (land where Europeans have 
given way. 

Their difciplnie puts them on a fooling with Euro¬ 
pean troops, with whom they are always ready to aft 
in c<inccrt. 

Their utility and fervices arc evident: they fecure to 
the Company the internal good order and prefervation 
of their territorial diftricls, which, though pollibte to 
be enforced with a ftrong band by Europeans, requires 
numbers, and can only be condufled with that eaie and 
addrefs peculiar to the native forces of the country. 

They arc confidcred with refpeft in the eyes of the 
other natives, though they fufficiently, and with a good 
grace, feel and aflert their own confequence. In large 
garrifons, where the dnty is great, as Madras, Pondi- 
rheiry, Trichinopoly, Vellore, &c. tw'o or three batta¬ 
lions might be prefent togeth^, esclufive of Europeans. 
If fent fmgly up the country, they are liable to be de- 
laclied, fometimes by one or more companies being fent 
to a (lation dependent on the chief gamTon or head¬ 
quarters, otlicrwifc they arc difperfed through the di- 
ftricls, femr or five together, with a non.coinmiflioncd 
officer (this is a part of the fcrvicc which is called going 
en cvmmatiff), on hills, or in villages, to pTrierve order, 
convey intcHigence, and alfift the tafildar, renter, or 
cutwall of the place, in cafes of emergency. 'Hiey alfo 
enforce the police, and prevent io fuch cafes the coun¬ 
try from being infefted with thieves, which otherwife 
have combined, forming a banditti, to rob palTcngera 
and plunder cattle, of which there arc fo many inftances 
upon record. As for fuch Britilb officers hi the Com¬ 
pany's fervice at are attached to battalions, they are 
obliged to follow the fortunes and dcllinations of their 
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men, with their rerpeftive corpi, leading a life often 
repUte with adventures of a peculiar nature. An in- 
dividual in fuch cafes is frequently fecludcd from ihofc^^l 
of his own colour when up the country, or detached 
upon command, where in a frontier garrifon or hill fort 
in the ioeerier parts of India none but natives are tc. be 
found. Here he might live as he pleafcs, being pei'fedt- 
ly abfolate within his jurifdi^lian. Such llations being 
lucrative, with management may produce great for¬ 
tunes. Neither is tlie condition hard to a perfun con- 
verfant in the language of the country, or that of the 
Seapoys called Moon (which racfl officers in the Com¬ 
pany’s fervice acquire); otherw'ife the lofs of focicty 
is not rccompenfed by other advantages, as you forget 
your own languag.., grow melancholy, and pafs your 
days without comfort. 

The peace eftabliihment at Madras confifts of 30 Sea- 
poy battalions, but in time of war is augmented as oc- 
cafion requires ; or frequently each corps is ftrengthen- 
ed by the addition of two companies, which are redu¬ 
ced again iu time of peace, the officers remaining fuper- 
numeraries in the fervice. In garrifon they are quar¬ 
tered in barracks: they live agreeably to the ufage of 
the country, fleep on the ground on a mat or thin car¬ 
pet. In their perfons they are cleanly, but appear to 
bell advantage in their uniform. OiF duty they go as 
the other natives in poor circumllances ; and have only 
a cloth round their middle and over their Ihoulders. As 
to the different calls, the Moormen or Muffclmen affert 

? re-cminence, as. coming into the country by conquefl. 

n their perfons they are rather robnll, and in their 
tempers vindiftivc. Their religion and drefs is diftinfl 
from the Hindoos, wh.o arc mild and pallivc in their 
temper, faithful. Heady, and good foldicrs. The Pa- 
riars are inferior to the others, live under different cir¬ 
cumllances, dwell in huts, and affociate not on equal 
terms with the reft ; they do all menial offices, arc fer- 
vants to Europeans, and think themfehes happy when 
by them employed, though they arc equally good Sea- 
• 

aving thus treated of the Company’s Scapoys, we 
{ball ubferve that they are kindly attentive to their offi¬ 
cers when often in circumllances requiring their affill- 
ance ; arc guilty of few vices; and have a flrong at¬ 
tachment for tliofe who have commanded them. That 
acute hillorian Dr Robertfon has remarked, as a proof 
that the ingenuity of man has recourfe in fimilar fitua- 
tions to the fame expedients, that the European powers 
have, in forming the eftablilhment of thefe native troops, 
adopted the fame maxims, and, probably without know¬ 
ing it, have modelled their battalions of Scapoys upon 
the fame nrinciples as Alexander the Great did his 
phalanx of Ferlians. 

SEARCH'WaaaANT, in law, a kind of general war¬ 
rant ifliicd by juftices of peace or magillrates of towns 
for fcarcKine all fufpefted places for ftolen goods. Tn 
Scotland this was often done formerly; and in fome 
Englilh lawd)ooks tkere are precedents irqdiring the 
conftable to fearch all fuch fufpcdlcd places as he and 
the party complaining fhatl think convenient \ hut fuch 
pradice is condemned by X.ord Hale, Mr Hawkins, and 
the bell authorities both among thcEnglith and Scotch 
lawyers. However, in cafe 0? a complaint, and oath 
made of goods ftolen, and that the patty tbfpefls that 
thofe goods are in a particular beufe, and Ihowa the 
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:hcr ctufe of fuch fufpicioo, the juflice maf grant a warrant 
I to fearch not only that boufe but other fufpe^ed pla> 
CCS} and to attach the goodsi and the party in whofe 
' ' cuftody they arc found, and bring them before him or 

fome other jiiftice, to give an account bow be came by 
them, and to abide fucb order as to law {hail appertain; 
which warrant {hould be direAed- to the coallable or 
other pnblic cScer, who may enter a furpeded boufe 
and make fearch. 

SEARCHER, an officer in the cudoms) wbofe bo* 
finefi it is to fearcb and caamine fiiips outward bound, 
if they have any prohibited goods on board, &c. (12 
Car. II.) There are sdfo fearchers of leather, 8cc. See 
AtMAGaa. 

SEARCHEa, in ordnance, is an iron focket with 
branches, from four to eight in number, a little bent 
outwards, with fmall points at their ends; to this fock¬ 
et is fixed a wooden handle, from eight to twelve feet 
long, of about an inch and a quarter diameter. After 
the gun has been fired, this fearcher is introduced into 
it, and turned round, in order to dtfeover the cavities 
within. The diftances of thefe cavities, if any be 
found, are then marked on the outfide whh chalk, 
when another fearcher that has only one point, about 
which a mixture of wax and tallow is put, is introdu¬ 
ced to take the imptefiion of the hedes; and if there be 
any hole, a quarter of an inch deep, or of any coniider- 
able length, t!ic gun is reje^ed as unferviceable. 

SEARCEOTH, or Cxasct/OTii, in furgery, a form 
of external remedy fomewbat harder than an unguent, 
yet fofter than an cmplaftcr, though it is frequently 
ufed both fur the one and the other. The cerecloth is 
always fuppofed to have wax in its compofition, which 
didiiiguiflies and even denominates it. In elfeA, when 
a liniment or unguent has wax enough in it, it docs not 
difier from a cerecloth. 

SEASIN, in a Aiip, the name of a rope by which 
the boat rides by tlie iliip’s fide when in harbour, &c. 

SEASONING, the firft illnefs to which pcrfoni 
habituated to colder climates are fubjedl on tbeir arrival 
Uy in th« Weft Indies. This feafoning, unlefs they live 
iti very icmpcratcly,or are ina proper habit of body (iho' 
fome peopleAire Uumulcfted for roany.mooths), feldom 
fuffers them to reftiaist long before it makes its appear¬ 
ance in fome mode or other ( particularly if at firft 
they expofe thcnifelveB in afbower of rain, or too long 
in the fun, or in the night air \ or when the body is 
mitcU heated^ if ^hey drink lai^e draughts of cold li- 
quor«, or bathe in cold water \ or ufe much exercife | 
or commit exce& in drinking wine or ipiriti s or by 
heating the body and inflaming the blood t of by fub» 
jcAing themfelves to any cavife that may fuddrnly check 
perfpiration, which at nrft is generally exteflive. 

Some pet^e, from a favourable ftate of body, have 
no feafoning. Thin people, and very young people, 
arc mod Uk^y to eficape it. Women generally ^ from 
their tempcraiice, and perhaps their menftniation con¬ 
tribute tp their fecurity ; indeed hot climates are fa¬ 
vourable to the delicacy of iheir liabits, and fuiiable to 
their modes of life. Bame efeape by great regularity 
of living i ibme, by the breaking out of the ra(h, called 
the prietiy heat s fome by a degree of perf^ra- 
'tion y and fome by obfervisg a cooUng regimen. The 
difi^t^rs V* various, that couftitute ^tis feafooiog nf 


new eomen as they are called; depending on agf, con- Sesiuurg- 
ftitution, and habit of body. But all feafoning difeafes A - 
are of the inflammatory kind ; and yield to antiphlo- * * 
giftic treatment proportioned to their violence. When . _ — . 

all precaution to guard againft ficknefs has failed, and 
prudence proved abortive to new comers, they will have 
this comfort at leaft for their pains, that tbeir dtfurders 
will feldom be fevere or expenfivc, and w’ill generally 
have afpeed^ termination ; and that their feafoning, as 
it is emphatically called, will be removed by bleeding, 
a defe of faltB, reft, and a cooling regimen. 

StAsoM!no rf Timber> See Timber. 

SEASONS, in cofmography, certain portions nr 
quarters of the year, dtftinguifhed by the figns whicli 
the fun then enters, or by the meridian altitudes of the 
fun; confequent on which are different temperatures 
of the air, different works in tillage, dec. Sec Wea- 

THER. 

The year is divided into four feafons, fpring, fuai- 
mcr, autumn, and winter. The beginnings and endings 
of each whereof, fee under its proper article. It is to 
be obferved, the feafons anciently began differently 
from what they now do : witnefs the old verfes, 

Dat Clmtns hyemem / dat Petrus ver cathedratus / 

Aijluat Urbanus j autumnat Bartholomaus* 

SEAT, in the manege, is the pofture or lltuatioo uf 
a horfeman upon the faddle. 

SEATON, a fmall fiihing town on the fimth coaft 
of Devon, between Lyme aud Sidmouth. Rifdon fays 
** our learned antiquarians would have it to be that 
MariduRum whereof Anlonine fpake, placed between 
Dunnovaria and ifea ; for Maridumm in Britilh is the 
fame with Seaton in Engliih, * a town upon a hill by 
the Tea fide.*’ This place is memorable for the DanilH 
princes landing there in the year 937. 

S£ 1 BACIC acid, the acid procured from fat. To 
obtain it, let fome fuel be melted in a ikillet over tlie 
fire, along with fome quicklime in fine powder, and 
conftantly ftirred, raifing the fire towards the end of 
the operation, aud taking care to avoid the vapours, 
which arc very offenfive. By this procefs the iebacie 
acid unites with the lime into a febat of lime, which 
is difficultly foluble in water; it is, however, feparated 
from the fatty matters with which it is mixed by folu- 
tion in a large quantity of boiling water. From this 
the neutral fait is feparated by. evaporation ; and, to 
render it pure,, is calcined, rediffulved, and again cry- 
ftallixcil. After this we pour on a proper quantity of 
fulphuric acid, and the febadc acid paffes over by di- 
ftillatlon. See Fat, and Chemistry, index. 

STS£BASTiAN,abandrumc, populous, and ffrong 
town of Spain, in the province uf Guipufcoa, witli a 
good aud well frequented harbour. It if feated at the 
foot of a mountain ( and the harbour fecurrd by two 
moles, and'a narrow entrance for the (liips. The town 
it furrounded with a double wall, and to the fea-fidc is 
fortified with baftions aud half mooxitu The itrecis are 
long, broad, and flraight, and j>aved with white flag, 
ftoiies. At the top of. the mountain is a citadel, with 
a garrsfoii well furniflied with cannon. The town car. 
ries 00 a confiderablc trade, the greateft part of which 
coufifls of iron and ftecl, uliich fume reckon to be the 
heft in. Europe. They' aliiu deal is wuol, which cunu-^ 
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iVom 0 ^(l Caftilc. W. Lo&g. I, 59. N* I^at. 43. 23.— fandy where wheat will not thrive. By continu* 
I', The capital of BrtiHl to South America likewitc call- injf to fow it on fuch a foil for two or three yeartt it 
S~**iw4. Sg^ajfian. will at length ripen a mouth earlier than that which 

HEUASTIANO, called Del Plnmho^ from an office has been raifcd for years on ftrong cold ground, 
in the lead mines given him by Pope Clement VII. Rye is commonly ufed for bread either alone ormrx- 
waa an eminent Venetian painter, born in 1485. I*Ic ed with wheat. This mixture is called and wa« 

waa firll a difciplc of old Giovanni Bcllino; cojitinued formerly a very common crop in fome pjrts of Britain, 
his Undies under Giorgione; and having attained an Mr Marfliall tills us, that the farmers in Yorkfltire bc- 
cxcellent manner of colonring, went to Rome, where lieve that this mixed crop is never affeSed by mildew, 
he iufinnatcd himlVlf into the favour of Michael Ange- and that a fmall quantity of rye fown among wheat will 
lo. He has the name of being the firft who invented prevent this deftruc^ive difeafe. Rye is much ufed for 
the tut of preparing pbfter-walls for oil-painting ; but bread in fome parts of Sweden and Norway by the 
was fo flow and laxy in his work, that other hands were poor people. About a century ago rye-bread was alfo 
<dlen employed to liuifh what he began. He died in much iiled in England ; but being made of a black 

kind of rye, it was of the fame colour, clammy, very 
SKBESTEN, in botany. Sec Cproia. detergent, and confequently not fo noorifliing as wheat. 

SEBUAil, a fc^l among the ancient Samaritans, Rye is fubjecl to a difeafe which the French call rr- 
whom St Epiphanius accufed of changing the time ex- go/, and the KngUfh Aomerf ryi*; which fometimes hap- 
I>riirc<) r.i the law, for the celebration of the great an- pens when a very hot fummer fuccecds a rainy fpring. 
jiual feaft of the Jews. According to Tiflbt, homed rye is fuch as fuflVrs an 

SEUURAI, Sr“RUiiJFt, a name which the Jews give irregular vegetation in the middle fubftance between 
lo fnch of their rabbins or dolors as lived and taught the grain and the leaf, produciiiyr an cxcrTcencc of a 
Ahi.c lime after the fif>iflii»g of the Talmud. brownilh colour, about an inch and 1 ilf ong, and 

SECACITL, in the materia inedica of the ancients, two-tenths of an inch broad. Bread inude of this kind 
a name given by Avicenna, Serupion, and others, to a of rye has a iiaufeous acrid tafle, and produces fpaftno- 
root wltich was like ginger, and was brought from the die and gangrenous difordei-s. In 159^* an epidimic 
Eall Indies, and ufed as a provocative to vencry. The difeafe prevailed in HcfTe, which the phyficians aferibed 
interpreters of their works have rendered this word to bread made of horned rye. Some, ’.c arc told, 
and hence fome liavc fuppofed that our eryngium were feixed with an epilepfy, and thefe fcldom ever re- 
ur rryfi^o v.is the root meant by it: but this does not covered ; others became lunatic, and continued dnpid 
appear to be the cafe im a Itriil inquiry, and there is the reft of their lives: thofe w';o apparently lecovcrcd 
fome rcafon to btlicve that the famous root, at this time had annual returns of their diforuer in January and Fc- 
cxUid was what they meant. bruary j and the difeafe w'a. faid to be contagious at 

SEC AEE, Ryr, in botany: A genus ofthe digynia leaft in a certain degree. The fails wh*ch wc have 
order, belonging to the triandria dais of plants; and in now mentioned are taken from a work of Tiflbt, which 
the iiHturdl method ranking under the 4th order, Gr<r- was never printed. The fame difeafe was occafioned 
mina. The calyx is a glume of two leaves, which arc by the ufc of this bread in fcvcral parts of the conti- 
oppofite to one another, ered\, linear, pointed, and Icfs nent in the years 1648, 1675, 1702, 1716, 1722, and 
than the corolla. Tbc corolla conflils of two valves, 1736; and has been very mioutely deferibed by HolV- 
thc exterior of which ends in a btai-d. There arc four man, A. O. Goclicke, Vatcr Burghart, and J. A. 
fpeciei, tlie viflo/um, orientale, ereticum, and ccreale. The Srink. 

vilh/uniy or w'uod r^c-grafs, is dilUnguilhed by a calyx In the year 1709, one fourth part of all the rye 
with wedgc-lhapcd fcalcs, and by the fringe of the glume raifed in the province of Salonia in France was horn<* 
being woolly. The glumes of the orientale are Ihaggy, cd, and the furgeou lo the * ofpiial of Orleans had no 
and the fcales of the calyx fhaped like an awl. Tiie Icfs than 500 patients under his care that were diftem- 
glumes of the ereticum arc fringed on the outfide. The ptred by eating it: They were callcd er^o//, from rr- 
eer.’akt or common rye, has glumes willi rough fringes, got (a), the French name fo; horned rye ; they confilU 
it is a native of the ifland of Candia, was introduced ed chiefly of men and boys, ,thc number of women and 
into England many ages ago, and is the only fpecies girls being very fmall. The flrft fymptom was a kind 
of rye cultivated in this kingdom. There are, Iiowcver, of drunkennefs, then the local diforder began in the toes, 
twM varieties, the winter and fpring rye. and thence extended fometimes to the thigh, and the 

The winter rye, which is larger in the grain than the trunk itfclf, even after amputation, which is a good ar- 
fpring rye, is fown in autumn at the fame time with the gument againll that operatlou before the gangrene is 
wheat, and fometimes mixed with it; but as the rye ftopped. 

ripens fooncr than tlic wheat, this method mull be very In the year 1710, the celebrated Fontcncllc deferibes 
exceptionable. The fpring rye is fowm along with the a cafe in the Hiftory’ of the Academy of Sciences of 
oats, and ufually ripens as foon as the winter rye; but France, which exa^ly rcfembles that of the poor fa- 
tbe grain produced is lighter, and it ib therefore feUlom mily at Wattifliam. A peafaut at Blois, who had eaten 
fown except where the autumnal crop haa failed. horned rye in bread, was frized with a mortification, 

Ilye is commonly fowu on poor, dry, limcllouc, or which ficli caufed all the toes of one foot to fall off, 

then 

(a) Ergot is French fora cock's fpur, and horned rye was called ergot from the rcfemblancc of its excrefccncc 
lo that part. 
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then tbe toes of the other, afterrards the remainder of 
the feet, and, Uftly, it ate off the fleih of both bis legs 
aitd thighs, leaving the bones bare« 

Horned rye is not only hurtful to man, but to other 
animals ; it has been known to dcliroy even the flics 
that fettled upon it; flieep, dogs, deer, geefe, ducks. 
Twine, and poultry, that were fed with it for experi¬ 
ment, died miferably, fome convulfed, others moniiied 
and ulcerated. 

SECANT, in geometry, a line that cuts another or 
divides it into parts. The Tecant of a circle is a line 
drawn from the circumference on one fldc to a point 
without the circumference on the ocher ; and it is dc- 
monftrated by geometers, that of feveVal fecants drawn 
to the fame point, that is' the longcft which pafTds 
through the centre of the circle. The portions, how¬ 
ever, of ihcfc fcveral fecants that are without the cir¬ 
cle are fo much the greater as they recede from the 
centre, and the lenfl external portion is of that fecant 
which pafles thvongli it. 

Secant, in trigonometry, denotes a right line drawn 
from thr ctritre of a circle, which, cutting the circum¬ 
ference, p’'(.c>.‘rds till It meets with a tangent to the 
fame cir;.ie. See Geometry, N® 24—cS. 

Line of 5 £r.fwri-, one of tliofc lines or fcates winch 
are* ufually put upon fetters. How fuch a fcale is form¬ 
ed will be arn hy a hare infpettinn of fig. yj. Plate 
eeXV.; fv.r C 10, C 20, C 50, See. drawn from the 
centre C to «hc line of tangents BE, being the real fc* 
cants of the arches B 10, B 20, B 30, it is obvious 
that by marking nfl'thc diflanccf B 10, B 20, B 30, 
upon any other line, we make that line a fcale of fe- 
cants. 

SECEDERS, a numerous body of Prelbyterians in 
Scotland, who have withdrawn from the communion of 
the cflabliihed church. As they take up their ground 
upon the eilabliflimcut of religion from 1638 to 1650, 
which they hold to be the purefl period of the Scoitifh 
church, we fliall introduce our account of them hy a 
fliort review of ccclefiaflical hiflory from that period to 
the era of their fecefiion. With our ufual candour and 
impaitiulity we mean to give a fair flatement of thofe 
events with which, as they fay, their feceflion is connett- 
cd. 

James I. having for fome time previous to his death 
entertained a wifli to form the church of St otland as 
much as pofTiblc upon the model of that in England, 
his fon Charles, with the afllflance of Archbifliop Laud, 
endeavoured to carry the defign into execution, by efta- 
bliihmg canons for ecclcfiaflicaldifcipline, and introdu¬ 
cing a liturgy into the public fervicc of the church.-— 
Numbers of the clergy and kity of all ranks took tlie 
alarm at what they confidcrcd to he a bold and dan¬ 
gerous innovation ; and after frequent applications to 
tile throne, they at laii obuinsd the royal proclainacion 
for a free parluiment and general aflcnibly. The aflem- 
bly met in 1638, and began their labours with arepeid 
of all the atti of the fix preceding parliaments, which 
had favoured the defigns of Jarucif. They condemned 
the liturgy, together with every bialich of the hierar¬ 
chy. They cited all the Scottlfli bifliopsto their bar ; 
and after having excommunicated nine of them, and de- 
•pofed five from their epifeopal ulEee, they reflored 
kirk-fefiions, prefbyteries,,end fynod^ provincial 28 well 
us national. Sec Presbyterians. 
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Thefc proceedingf were ratified by the par^ment Ssce der?- 
which met in 1640. The law of patronage was tn full ' 

force foV fcveral years after this period $ yet great care 
was t.nkcn that no minillcr fhould be obtruded on the 
Chriftian people coiurury to their inclinations ; and in 
it was aboiifhed as an oppriflive grievance. 

The Reftoration of Chuiles II. in 1660 changed the 
face of afTaira in the church of Scotland. All that the 

f eiieral aflembly had (bine from 1638 to 1650 was ren- 
ered null and void, their covenants were pronuuncid 
to be unlau'ful, cpifeopney was refloicd, and the king 
was declared to be the fupreme head of the church iit 
all caufes civil and ecelefiaflie.d. During thii. period the 
Prefhyterians were fubjVttcd to fines and imprifonment, 
while numbers of them were publicly executed for their 
adherence to their political and religious tenets. 

The Revolution in t68S gave a difTerent turt. totlie 
affairs of the churcli. The bill parlianicnt v.hieh n et 
after that event, aboliflied prelacy and the king’* fupre- 
macy in ccclenuflical afTairs. I'hey ratiiicd the Wetl- 
minfler ConfilCou of Faith, together with the Piefby- 
tcrian form of church-govcriiincnt atid difeipline, “ an 
agreeable to the word of God, and niutl e.tuducive to 
the advancement of true pix-ty and ^joJlincG, and the 
eftabliflmicnt of peace and tranquillity within thefe 
realms.** Xliat fame parliament aboliflied patronage, 
and lodged the elettion cf tniuifieis in the hands of 
heritors apd elders, with the coufent of the congrega¬ 
tion. 

la thei^ign of Q. Anne the true Proteflant religion 
was ratified and etluLliflied, together with the Prefby- 
terianfoim of chureh-governTm-i;t and difcipline ; and 
the unalterable continuance of btuh was declared to be 
an cfTcntial condition of tlic union of the two kingdoms 
in all time coming. In 1712 the law rcfpcttlng pa¬ 
tronage was revived, in refentment, it has been laid, of 
that warm attachment which the church of Scotland 
difeovered to the family of Hanover ; but the feverity 
of that law was greatly mitigated by the firfl patlin- 
meiitof Georgcl. flat.50. by which it is enattid, that 
if the prefentec do not lignify liis acceptance, the p’e- 
fentation fliall become void and oull in law. The 
church, however, did not avail herfelf of this flatutr; 
and an event which happened not many years afterwutda 
gave rife to the ftcejton. ^ 

In J732 more than 40 miiiifters prefentedan addrcfsOrijiii. cf. 
to the general aflembly, fpecifying in a variety of in- 
ftances what they confidered to he great defettions from 
the eilabliflied conilitution of the church, and cntvhig 
a redrefs of thefe grievances, A petition to the fame 
effett, fubferibed by fevcr.il hundreds of elders and pri¬ 
vate Cliritlians, was offered at the fame time ; I/til the 
aflembly refufed a hearing to both, and eiiattcd, that 
the elettion of miniflers to vacant charges, wlu'rc an ac¬ 
cepted prefcnt&tion did not take place, fhould be com¬ 
petent only to a conjuntt meeting of elders and ncri- 
tors, being Protcftanls. To this att many objcttions 
wore made by numbers of miniflers and private Cbri- 
ftians. They aiferted that more than 30 to oik in 
every parifh were not pafTdTtd of landed property, and 
were on tliat account deprived of what they detmed 
their natuial right to choofc their own pallors. It was 
alfo faid, that this att was rxlirmcly prtjudita! to the 
honour and iutereft of the church, as well as to the edi¬ 
fication of the people ; and in fine, tluit it u'&s direttly 
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contrary to the appointment of Jefus Chrifti and the four ininiftera fl.iU adhering to their protehsy were fu- Secede 

practice of the apoftles^ when they filled Up the firft fpended from the eacreife of their office) and cited to —'••v— 

vacancy in the apoftolic college) and appointed the e 1 ec« the next meeting of the commiffion in November f<^- S 
tioii of deacons and elders in the primitive church.— lowing. From thisfeotence feveral miniilerR and elders, 

Muny of thofe alfo who were thought to be the heft members of the commiffion, difiented. The commif-^rcife m 

friends of the church, exprelTed their fears that this fion met in November, aud the fofpended minifleratheir ofi 

aCi would have a tendency to overturn the ecclefiaili- compeared. AddrefTes, reprcfentaticuu, and letters from 
cal conftitution which was eftabliffied at the Revolu- feveral fynodsand prelbyteries, relative to the bufinefa 
tion. now before the commiffion, were received and read. 

Mr F.henezer Hrihine minifter at Stirling diftln- The fynods of I>umfries, Murray, Rofs, Angus and 
guiffic-d himfclf by a bold an<] determined oppoftlion to Meanis, Perth and Stirling, craved that the commif- 
the mcafurcs of the aflVmbly in 173a. Being at that fion would delay proceeding to a higher cenfurr. The 
time moderator of the fynud of Perth and Stirling, he fynods of Galloway and Fife, as alTo the prclbytcry of 
opened t he meeting at Perth with a fermon from Pfalm Dornoch, addrefled the commiffion for lenity, teudernefs, 
cxviii. 2 a. ** The ilone wliich the builders rejeded is and furlxraTuncC) towards the fufpended minifters ; aud 
become the head (lone of the corner.** In the coiirfe the preffiytery of Aberdeen reprefented, that, in their 


tion. 


Mr F.henezer Erfltine minifter at Stirling diftluo 
guifiied himfclf by a bold an<] determined oppoftlion to 
the mcafurcs of the afiembly in 1732. Being at that 
time moderator of the fynud of Perth and Stirling, he 
opened the meeting at Perth with a fermon from Pfalm 
cxviii. 22. ** The ilone which the builders rejeded is 
become the head Ilone of the corner.** In the coiirfe 


of his fermon he remonfirated with no fmall degree of judgment, the fenteoce of fufpenfion infiiAcd on the 


freedom againfi the a£l of the preceding aflembly with 
regard to the frtticmcnt of minifters, and alleged that 
it was contrary to the word of God and the cflabhih- 
ed confiitmion of the church. A formal complaint 
was lodged againil him for uttering feveral offchfive cx.- 
prrffions in his fermon befure the fynod. Many of 
the members declared that they heard him utter no- 
thing but found and reafonable do£lrine ; but his accu- 
fers iunftiiig on their complaint, obtained an appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of fynod to colledl what were 
railed the oifenfive expreffions, and to lay them before 
the next dirt in writing. This was done accordingly; 
and Mr Frikinc gdvc in his anfwers to every article of 
the complaint. After three days warm reafoning on 
this affair, the fynod by a majority of fix found him 
ccnfiirable: againfl which fentence he proiefted, and 
appealed to the next general aflembly. When the af- 
fembly met in May 1733, it affirmed the fentence of 
the fynod, and appointed Mr Erlkine to be rebuked 
and admonifhed from the chair. Upon which he pro- 
icfled, that, as the aflembly had found him ccnfurable, 
and had rebuked him for doing what he conceived to 


forefaid minifters was too high, and that it was a ftretch 
of ecclefiaftical authority. Many members of the com¬ 
miffion reafoned in the fame manner, and alleged that 
the ’d€t and fentence of laft aflembly did nut oblige 
them to proceed 10 a higher cenfure at this meet¬ 
ing of the commiffion. The queftion, however, was 
put, Proceed to an higher cenfure, or not ? and the 
votes being numbered, were found equal on both fideH : 
upon whiuli Mr John Goldie the moderator gave his 
calling vote to proceed to an higher cenfure; which 
ftands in their minutes in thefe words : ** The commif- 
fion did and hereby do loofe the relation of Mr Ebene- 
zer Erfkine minifter at Stirling, Mr William Wilfon 
minifter at Perth, Mr Alexander Moncrief minifter at 
Abernethy, and Mr James Fiftier minifter at Kinclavcn, 6 
to their refpedive charges, and declare them no longerBcprivei 
minifters of this church ; and do hereby prohibit all mi-®^ 
nifters of this church to employ them, or any of 
in any minifterial fundlion. And the commiffion do 
declare the churclies of the faid minifters vacant from 
and after the date of this fentence. 

This fentence being intimated to them, they proteft- 


be agreeable to the word of God and the ftandards of ed, that thiir minifterial office and relation to their re- 
the church, he Ihould be at liberty to preach the fame fpedlive charges Ihould be held as valid as if no foch 
truths, and to teftify againft the fame or fitnilar evils, on fentence had pafled; and that they were now obliged to 
every proper occafion. To this proteft MefTrs Wil- make from the prevailing party in the cedefta- 

liam Wilion minifter at Perth, Alexander Moncrief fticalcourls; and that it ftiaU be lawful and warrantable 


miniller at Abernethy, end James Fifhcr minifter at 
Kincluven, gave in a written adherence, uuder the form 
of inftrument; and thefe four withdrew, intending to 
return to their rcfpedlive charges, andadl agreeably to 
their proteft whenever they Ihould have an opportuni¬ 
ty. Had the affair refted nere, there never would have 
been a fcccffion; but the aflembly refolving to carry 
on the procefs, cited them by their officer to compear 
next ilay. They obeyed the citation ; and a committee 
w*a8 appointed to retire with them, in order to perfuade 
them to withdraw their proteft. The committee hav¬ 
ing reported that they Hill adhered to their proteft, 
the aflembly ordcKd them to appear before the com- 
intfiion in Aoguft fi) 11 owing and retra^ their proteft ; 
and if they Ihould not comply and teftify their forrow 
for their coiuludl, the commiffion was empowered to 
fufpend them from the exercife of their miniftiy, with 
certification that if they (houtd adl contrary to Idid fen¬ 
tence, the commiffion ftioutd proceed to a higher een- 
fure. 

The commiffion net in Auguft accordingly; and the 
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for them to preach the gofpel, and difeharge every 
branch of the paftoral office, according to tlie word of 
God and the eftablifhed principles of tlie church of 
Scotland. Mr Ralph Erlkine minifter at Dunfermline, 
Mr Thomas Mair minifter at Orwel, Mr John McLaren 
minifter at Edinburgh, Mr John Currie minifter at 
Kinglaflic, Mr JamesWardlaw minifter at Dunfermline, 
and Mr Thomas Nairn minifter at Abbbtlhal, proleftcd 
agaitift the fentence of the commiffion, and that it 
(hould be lawful for them to complain of it to any Tub- 
fcquent general aflTembly of the church. 

The fcccffion properly commenced at this date. And 
accordingly the rje^ed minifters declared in their pro¬ 
teft that they were laid under the difagreeable neceffity 
of receding, not from the principles and coufthution of 
the church of Scotland, to which, they faid, they fted- 
faftly adhered, but from the prefent church courts, 
which had thrown them out from minifterial commuiiior. 
The aflembly, however, which met in May 1734 did fo 
far modify the above fentence, that they empowered 
the fynod of Pexth and Stirling to receive the ejrfted 

miu^cr 
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miniftm into the communion of the church, an 4 re|i,ore 
them to their refpe^re charges; hut with this exprefs 
dirediou, ** that the fald fynod fhould not take upon 
them to judge of the legality or formality of the former 
procedure of the church judicatoiies in relation to this 
affair, or either approve or cenfurc the fame/’ As this 
appointment neither condemned the aft of tite preced¬ 
ing affembiy nor the condu£l of the commiflion, tlie 
fecedtng minitters confidered it to be rather an of 
grace than of juHicc, and therefore they faid they could 
not retum to the church-courts upon this ground ; and 
they publifhed to the world the rcafons of their rcfufal, 
and the terms upon which they were willing to return 
to the communion of the eftablifhed church. They now 
ereded themfclves into an ecclefiailicalcourtjwhichthey 
called iht j^ociateJPreJ^yterj^ and preached occaGonally 
to numbers of the people who joined them in difl’erent 
pattB of the country. Thcyalfo publifhed what they 
called an Dtclarafton^ and TcJHmony to the doflrine, 

worihip, government, and difciplinc of the church of 
Scotland, and againd feveral indances, as they faid, of 
defcdlion from thefe, both in former and in the prefent 
times. Some tinw after this feveral minifters of the 
eilablifhed church joined them, and the AfTociated Pref- 
bytery now cenftfled of tight miniders. But the gene¬ 
ral aflcmbly wliich met in 17,^8 finding that the number 
of Seceders was much increafed, ordered the eight rai- 
niders to be ferved with a libel, and to be cited to the 
next meeting of the adembly in 1739. They now ap¬ 
peared at the bar as a condituted prefbytery, and hav¬ 
ing formally declined the adembly’s authority, they 
immediately withdrew. The aflcmbly which met next 
year depofed them from the office of the miniftry 5 
which, however, they continued to cxcrcifc in their 
refpcftifv.' congregations, who dill adhered to them, 
and cre<dcd mceling-houfcs, where they preached till 
their death. Mr James Filhcr, the lad furvivorof them, 
was, by an unanimous call in 1741* tranflated from 
Kinclaven to Glafgow, where he continued in tne exer- 
eife of his miniftry among a numerous congregation, 
refpeAcd by all ranks in that large city, and died in 
1775 much regretted by his people and friends. In 
1745 the receding miniilcrs were become fo numerous, 
that they were erc£^ed into three different prefbytcrics, 
under one fynod, when a very unprofitable difpuie divi- 
cd them into two parties. 

The burgefs oath in fome of the royal boroughs of 
Scotland contaius the following claufc: I profers 
and allow with my heart the true religion prcfenlly 
profefled within this realm, and authorized by the laws 
thereof. I will abide at and defend the fame to my 
life’s end, renouncing the Romifli religion called Pa- 
nmoBg^r^/* Meffrs Ebenezer and Ralph Erfkine, James 
iifclvei Fifticr, and others, affirmed that this claufe was no way 
lity of contrary to the principles upon which the fcccflion was 
iHirgcft fot^ned, and that therefore every Seceder miglit lawfully 
; fwcarit. Meflrs Alexander Moncrief, Thomas Mair, 
Adam Gib, and others, contended on the other hand 
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that the fwnring of the above claufe wai a vlrtu?^ re-. Saeedm. 
nunciation oftheirteftimony. And thiscontroyerfy was 
fo keenly agitated, that they fpUt iuto two different 
parties, and now meet in different fynodi. Thofe of 
them who aflert the lawfulnefs of {wearing the burgefs 
oath are called Purghtrs^ and the other party who .con¬ 
demn it are called Arttiburgher Stceden, Each party 
claiming to itfclf the law'ful conftitution of the AJfuciate 
Syn$dt the Antiburghers, after feveral previous fteps, 
excommunicated the Burghers on the ground of their 9 
fin and of their contumacy in it* This rupture tooksnd form 
place in 17471 fmee which period no attempts to effect . 

a reunion have been fucccfsfiil. They remain under 
jurifdidlian of different fynods, and liold feparatc corn* 
munion, although much of their former hoflility has 
been laid afide. The Antiburghers con fidcr the Burgh¬ 
ers as too lax and not fufficiently fttdfaft to their tef- 
timony. Tlie Burghers on the other hand contend 
that the Antiburghers are too rigid, in that they have 
introduced new terms of communion into the fociety. 

The Antiburghers having adopted ideas with regard to 
what they call c^venoniingf which the Burghers never 
approved (a), have been in ufe of renewing in their 
feveral congregations the Scottilh Covennnt, by caufing 
their people formally fwear to maintain it. In other 
refpeas the differences between the two parties arc not 
material. The Antiburghers are moft numerous on 
the north of the Tay, and the Burghers on the fouth 

of .... *0 

What follows in this article is a further account oflliflory nf 
thofe who arc commonly called Burgher Jrees/rrj.thc R'*rRh- 
Thefe have a greater number of people in their com-'^*' Seceder*. 
munion tlian the Antiburghers, and for fome years 
paft they have greatly increafed in the foulhern and 
weftern diftrifls of Scotland. As there were among 
them from the commencement of their fcceffion feveral 
ftudents who had been educated at one or other of the 
univeifities, they appointed one of their minifters to give 
tenures in theology, and train up candidates for the 
miniftry. Meflrs William Wilfon ntinifler at Perth 
and Alexander Moncrief minifter at Abernethy were 
their profefibrsof theology before their feparatiun from 
the Antiburghers. 

Since that period Mr Ebenezer Erfkine miuiftcr at 
Stirling, Mr James Fifticr miniftcr at Glafgow, Mr 
John Swanflon minifterat Kinrofs, and Mr John Brown 
miitifter at Haddington, have fucceeded each other in 
this, office. At prefent (1794) Mr George Lawfon 
minifter at Selkirk is their profefrur of theology, and 
there are between thirty and forty ftudents who at¬ 
tend his ledlures annually. The number of their mi- 
nifters is about a hundred, and each of their congrega¬ 
tions contains from two hundred and fifty to three 
thoi^and perfons ; and there are among them at prefent 
more than twenty vacant charges. Where a congrega¬ 
tion is very numerous, as in Stirling, Dunfermline, and. 

Perth, it U formed into a collegiate charge, and provid¬ 
ed with two minifters. They are trre^ed into fix dif. 

F f 2 ferent 


» (a) This is the account which the Burghers give of their own notkms refpc£ling the covenant. One of the 

moft enlightened of their opponents, how’cver, aflures us that they ai knowledge covenanting to be a moral duty, 
and that the folemn vows of our anceftors arc obligator'y. But fince the breach in the fynod tbey have never 
engaged in this work ; giving, as their rcafon, that this ii not the proper feafon. 
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^cden. ferettt prelbyieric*, united in one genciiil Tynod^ which 
commonly meets at Edinburgh in May and Septem¬ 
ber (b). They have alfoa fynodin Inland compofed 
«f thi-ee or four different prclbyteries. They are legally 
tolrr«tted in Ireland i and government fome years ago 
granttd 5o6l« per annum, and of late an additional 
yooh which, when divided among them, affords to 
cacii miiiidcr about 3 oi. over and above the ftipend 
whicl*. he rirs-ivef fmm his hearers. Thcfc have lichdcs 
a pri.fliytc*^y in Nova Scotia ; and fome years ago, it is 
(aid, lhal the i'urghcr and the Antiburgljcrminiftcrs rc- 
iiding ill the Un^ud States formed a coalition, and 
\ dned III a\re:ural fynnd, which they call the Synod of 
y\Vcf Tori and d^tmi/jlvania. They all preach tlic doc- 
tilnrn ciinlained in the ^Vellmlnflcr Confeffion of Faith 
and Cateclnfuis, bb they believethefc lobe founded on 
I’lt facrod Scriptures. They calccbifc their'bearers 
puldicly, hiid viOt them from boufc to houfe once every 
) ?.v. They will not give t!ic Lord’s fupper to ihofc 
who are ignorant ofthc principles of thegorjiel, nor to 
fiiL'b as an* fcandalous and immoral in their lives. 
'I'hey coiuUnm private baptifin, iior will they admit 
tbufi- who arc groibty ignorantand profane to l)c fpon- 
li*rs for ilu'ir children. Believing that the people liavt 
;i uatnral right to choofc their own paflors, the fcttlc- 
ment td tluir niinillers always proceeds upon a popu¬ 
lar elcdlton i and the candidate who is viewed by the 
majority is ordained among them. Convinced tl>at the 
< barge of fouh in a trull of the greatefl importance, 
they carefully watch over the morals of their iludents, 
and direft them to fueh a enurfe of reading and fludy 
.ii'they judge rnoll proper to qualify them For the pro- 
fiUide difehavge of tive pallornl duties. At the oidina- 
l'o« of their jninillsrs they ufe a formula of the fame 
kind with that of the clldblifhcd church, which their 
niinilUri} are bound to fuhfcribc when called to it; and 
if any I'f flu m tncli tlo^lrincs contrary to the Scriptures 
or ilu- Wcllmiiiflcr fonf'-ffion of Faith, they are fare of 
being tin own out cf llu.r communiuri. By tins means 
unifoiiriity of fontiimnt is preferred among them ; nor 
liaj any of lluir n.iniflers, cxci'pting oni-, been profe- 
ented for i-itoi in duftrine fiucc the c.onimcncement of 
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'f'hey hrlli-ve that the holy Scriptures arc the foie 
ciitcrioii of truth, and the only rule to dire^ mankind 
to glorify aiul enjoy Ood. the chief and eternal good ; 
aiui thnt ** the Supreme Judge, by which all coiitrovcr- 
iieiv t>r telig'on ^re to be dtterfiiined, and all the decrees 
of eouiicilr, optnions of ancient wrilcis, dui^^rinrs of 
n'eri and private fpirits, arc to be examined, and in 
whofV feiit'.iicc wc .ire to rcfl, can lie no other but the 
rio’j Spun fpeukli g in the Sciiplorcs.** They arc 
lully perfuaJed, however, that the (landardi- of public 
authority lu the church of Scotland exhibit a ju(l aud 


confiftetit view of Uic meaning and defign of the holy Seceden 
Scriptures with regard to ^£lrin«, worihlp, govern- 
ment, and difciplinc ; and they fo far differ from tlie dif- 
fcnteiB in England, in that they hold thefe dandards to 
be not only articles of pca«e and a tell of orthodoxy, 
but as a bond of union and fcllowfhip. They confidier 
a ftinplc declaration of adlierencc to the Scriptures at 
too equivocal a proof of unity in fcntiment, txicaufe 
Arians, Socinians, and Arininians, make fuch a confef* 
fion of their faith, wdiilc they retain fentiiuents which 
they (the Seceders) apprehend are fubvcrfivc of the 
great do^lrines of the gofpel. They believe that jefus 
Ohrid is the only King and Head of the Church, wliicU 
is his body ; that it is his foie prerogative to enadl lawn 
for the government of his kingdom, which is not of 
this world; and that the church is not poffeiTcd of alegi- 
flative, but only of an executive power, to be excrcifcd 
ill explaining and applying to their proper objeds and 
cndsthofelaws which Chrill hath publiflicd in tlic Scri|>. 
tures. Thofc doArines which they teach relative to 
faith and pra^lice arc exhibited at great length in an ex¬ 
planation of the WeUminllei Afliinbly’s Shorter Cale- 
chiim, by way of queftion and anfwcr, in Iwt) volumes, 
cumpofed chiefly by Mr Jamcb Fiflier laic of Glafgow, 
and publiflicd by deflre of their fynod. 

For thefe fifty years pall, the grounds of their fecef- 
fion, they allege, have been grtatly cniaigcd by the pu¬ 
blic adminidrations of the eflabliflied church, and par¬ 
ticularly hy the uniform execution of the law refpedting 
patronage, which, they fay, has ublig'cd mauy thoufands 
of private Chiidians to withdraw from the pariili* 
churches and join their fociety. 

It is certain, however, that their number has rapidly 
increafed of late, efpecially in the large chics of the 
kingdom. They have three diflercut congregations in 
Edinburgh, two in Glafgow, and two in London, bc- 
fidrs feveral others in the north of England. In moft 
of their congregations they celebrate the Lord’s fupper * 
twice in tlie year, and they catechife tlicir ytuing |>cople 
concerning their knowledge of tlie principles of religion 
previoufly to their admiflion to that faevament. Wlien 
any of them fall into the fin of fornicatiuu or adultery, 
the fcandal is regularly purged according to the form 
of procefs in the cllablilhcd church; and thofe of the 
dcluiqucnts who do nut fubmit to adequate cenfurc are 
publicly declared to be fugitives from difcipline, and 
are expelled the fociety. They never accept a fum of 
money as a commutation for the oflence. They con- 
dt’iun all clandeiline and irregular marriages, nor will 
they marry any perfons nnlefs they have been pro¬ 
claimed in the pariih-church on two different Lord’s 
days at Icaft. 

When they feporated from the eUabliflied churcb,snd poUti 
they remained firm in their attachment to the ftate; and’^*^ priuci* 
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< a) The cunftitution of the Antihurghcr church diffci-B very little from that of the Burghers. The fupreaie 
ei.uit among them isdelighcd The General Affiliate SyruJf having under its jurifdidFioD three provincial fynoda 
ill Scotland and one in Ireland. In the former ct'ui.try thtreare eleven prefoyterics ; in the latter, four.^ They 
have a Few congregations in England, and a prrfliytcry in connexion with them in North Amertca. The 
number of tmuidufc belonging to tlic gcnvial fynod iy a hundred and thirty feven ; and in Scotland thei« arc 
ninct'^een v-ieancies. I hvy, as vvtil oa the Uuightr Steeders, have a profeffor of theology, wbufc leflures every ' 
caudttlaU for the ufljcc of a pitachcr is ol llged to attend, wc have been told, fornolcfs than five or fix feflioas! 
Surely the fclTiun mud be uf ibort Ji’.atiop- 
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Icrs, th«y were not many ywrs formed Into a diftin£l (bciety, way of greens | and the root of the old ’ni€ ii .f?me-6«*hfndo«fr 
^ when th^’expclled from th<^ir communion a KlrThemaa what like a yam (i)fo/<rorra)t and on being bpiled oT ; Seeker,^ 
Nairn minifterat Kirkcaldy, who had taught dodlritiee roafted taftes farinaceous and wholeComei ■ 

inimical to the civil government of the nation. In 1745 6ECKENDORF (Guy Lewia de), a very learned. 
there was not one of their number ^ho joined the then German, defeended from an ancient and noble family# 
pretender to the Britilh crown. They are Hill of the was bom at Auracli in Franconia in 1626. He^vap- 
iame fentiments ; and in their public affemblies they a good Unguift, learned in law, hi Rory, and divinity ( 
always pray for our fovereign KingGeorge, with the and is faid to hare been a tolerable painter and engra* 
royal family, and for all who are in fiuthority under ver. He was honourably employed by feveral of the 
them. They are fo far from wilhing the overthrow of German prmcea; and died counfcllor of Rate to Fre- 
the prefent civil government, that when the nation wae deric III. eieAor of Brandenburg, and clianct-llor of 
lately in danger of being thrown into a fermentation by tite univerfity of Halle, in 169a. He wrote many 
the circulation of inflammatoty and fedilious writings, books, particularly ** A hiftory and defence of the 
they warmly recommended peace and order in focicty Lutheran religion,’* 2 vols. folio, Frankfurt, 1602, in 
(c). No legal ilifcjualilications, as In the cafe of the Latin. 

difTcnters in England, exclude them from any place of SECKER(ThomaB),alcarnedamlrcfpe£lableprc- 
puhlictruft in thetniinicipal government of the country; late of the church of England, was bom, in 1695, at a 
and fume of them are frequently in the magiftracy of village called iu'the vale of Belvoir, Notung* 

tlic myal boroughs. TItey arc not, however, legally hamfhire. His father was a Proteftant diffenter, a pi- 
tolerated, but are fupported by the mildnefs of admini- oils, virtuous, and fenfible man; who having a fmall 
{Iration and die liberal fpirit of tlie times. Avowing paternal fortune, followed no profeOion. His motlter 
ihdr adherence to the do^rines contained in the pti- was the daughter of Mr George Brough, a fubllantial 
blic Aandards of the church of Scotland, together with gentleman farmer of Shelton in the fame county. He 
the Pre/byterian form of government, from which they received his education at feveral private fehools and a- 
never intended to fecede, they deny that they arc cither cademics in the country, being oUiged, by varruus ac- 
fchifmatici or fet^aries, as they have been fre<iuenily cidents, to change hia mailers frequently, 
called : and when they witlidrew from tlie ecclcliaftical Notwithllanding this difadvantsge, he had at the age 
courts, they did not, they fay, cunRhute a church of of 19 not only made a coufiderahle progrefs in Greek 
tiieir own, difTercnt from the national church, but pro- and Latin, and read the beft writerti in both languages, 
fefs to be a part of that church, endeavouring to hold but had acquired a knowledge of French, Hebrew, 
by her reformed principles, in oppolitjon to thnfe devi- Chaldee, and Syriac; had learned geography, logic, al- 
ations from them which they have fpecified in their gebra, geometry, conic fc6tions, and gone through 
yIS and "Tejimony. Moll of them live in habits of courfcaflctSlares on Jewilh antiquities aud other points, 
friendlhip and intimacy with their brethren of the efta- preparatory to the critical lludy of the Bible. He had 
blilhment, and they pmfefs an affedionate regard fur been deftined by his father for orders among the Dif- 
^ all thofe of every denomination who love Jcfits Chrift fenters. With this view, during the latter years of liii 
nin- fincerity and truth. In the late rc*cxhibition of educationyhisRudieswerechicflyturnedtoward&divinity, 
their tettimony, they have declared to the world, that, in which he had made fuch quick advances, that by the 
were the grounds of their freeinun happily removed, time be was 23 he had carefully read over a great part 
they would account it one of the moR lingular fdicHies of the Scriptures, particularly the New Tellament, in 
uf'their time to return with plcafure to the commnnion the original, and the bell comments ui»on it; Eufe- 
of the edablifiied church. bios’s EccleftaRical Hiftory, The Apoftnlicul Fathcis, 

SECHIUM, in botany : A genus of the fyngenefia Whifton's Primitive Chriftjatnty, and the principal wri- 
order, belonging to the munacia clafs of plants; and ters for and againit Miiiillerial and L.iy Conformity.—' 
in the natural method ranking under the 34th order, But though the refult of thefe inquiries was a wcll- 
Cucprhiiaets. The male calyx is quiuquedentate and grounded belief of the Chriftian revelation, yet not be- 
monophyllous t the corolla monopetalous ; the five fila- ing at that time able to decide on fonio abllrufc fptcu- 
rnents are united in an ered tube. In the female lativedoflrines, nur to determine abfuiutcly whit corn¬ 
flower the piflillum is cylindrical and ercdl; the ftig- munion he fliould embrace; he refolved,likc a wife and 

ma large, peltated, andr^efled; the periearpinm large, honefl man, to purfue fomc piofclRon, which Ihould 

oval, HRe(|ual,flelhy, and unilocular,containing one feed, leave him at liberty to wt.igh thofc things more ma- 

whieh is fmooth, comprilTcd, and liclhy. Of this there turely in his thoughts, and not oblige him to declare or 

is only otic fpecies, viz. the or Cbocho vine.-— teach publicly opinions which were not ytt ihoruugli- 

This is cultivated and grows very luxuriantly in many ly fettled in his own mind. 

places in Jamaica. The vines run and fpread very In 1716, therefore, he applied hirofclf to the lludy of 

much. The fruit ig foiled, and ferved up at table by phyfic, and after gaining all the medical knowledge he 

could, 



(c) AH 
l^irghers. 
view, vtry 
forget that 
democratic 


• j- r .1. Scccdcrs ; but wc hope it is equally true of thofe who are ftyltd Anti- 

intod fc.m/cla«fet in the Covenant, which they fwcar to maintaui, that feem not, at firil 
Thew arc • . u„t „ot thofe who enuitam any apprehcnfioii on this account, 

ufefnl defences of the Britifh cwiflitution, occafioned by the Ute faftious fpirit of 
r.ol;iX cL Dc Voung Ac Anuburghev „i„ilUr at Haw^t. See r....,'. 
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coBldi by Kftdioff thd uftul prcpantory books, nnd at- recommended bim, together with Mr Benfon and Mr Seeker, 
tending the beft Icti^urcs during that and the following Butler, to his father’s notice. Thus did that excellent ■'”» - 
winter in London^ in order to improre btmfelf farther, young man (for he wai but 29 when he died), by his 
in January be went to Paris. There he lod- nice difctriiment of charaAers, and his confideratc good 

gtd in the fame houfc with the famous anatnmift Mr nature, provide mcM efledually, in a fcwfolcmn mo- 
WinDow, whofe le^urea he attended, ashedidthofe of merits, iw the welfare of that church from which he 
the matcrii cnedica, chcmiftry,and botany, at the king’s himfclf was fo prematurely fnatched away ; and at the 
gardens. The operations of furgery he faw at the No* fame time raifed up, when he Icaft thought of it* the 
and attended alfo for fome time M. Gregoire, trueft friend and proteflor to his wifi and unborn 
the accoucheur, but without any dciign of ever prac- daughter; who afterwards found in Mr Seeker all that 
tifing Oial or any other branch of furgery. Here he tender care and afliftance which they could have hoped 
became acquainted with Mr Martin Benfon, afterwards for from the neareft relation. 

bifliop of Glouceftcr, one of the moft agreeable and vir- It being judged neceffary by Mr Seeker’s friends that 

tuous men of his time ; with whom he quickly became he fliould have a degree at Oxford ; and having been 
much cunncAed, and not many years after was united informed, that if he fliould previoufly take the degree 
to him by the ftriaeft bonds of afEniiy as well as affee- of Doftor in Phyfic at Leyden, it would probably help 
tion. him in obtaining the other, he went over and took his 

During the whtJe of Mr Seeker’s continuance at Pa- degree there in March 1721: and, as part of his cxer* 
ris, he kept up a conflant correfpondence with Mr Jo- cift for it, he compofed and printed a differtation de 
feph Butler, afterwards bifhop ofDurliam, with whom Medticina Statica^ which is ftill extant, and is thought 
he became acquainted at tbe academy of one Mr Jones, by the gentlemen of that profeflion to be a fenfible and 
kept fivft at Glouceftcr, and afterward at Tewkfbury. learned performance. 

Mr Butler having been appointed preacher at the Rolls In April the fame year, he entered himfclf a gentle- 
un the recommendation of Dr Clarke and Mr Edward man commoner of Exeter college, Oxford; after which 
Talbol, fon to Bifhop Talbot, he now took occaflon to he obtained the degree of Bachelor of Arts, in confe- 
Tuention his friend Mr Seeker, without Seeker’s know- quence of the chancellor’s recommendatory letter to the 
ledge, to Mr Talbot, who promifed, in cafe he chofe to convocation. 

rake orders in the church of England, to engage the He now fpcnl a confidcrable part of his timein Lon- 
hifliop his father to provide for him. This was com- don, where he quickly gained the efteem of fome of the 
municated to Mr Seeker in a letter from Mr Butler moft learned and ingenious men of thofc days, particu- 
nbout the beginning of May lyto. He had not at larly of Dr Clarke, reftor of St James’s, and the cclc- 
that time come to any refolution of quitting the ftudy brated Dean Berkeley, afterwards Bifhop of Cloyne, 
of phylic ; but he began to forefee many ubftacles to with whom he every day became more delighted, and 
Ills purfuing that profeflion ; and having never difeonti- more clofely coiincftcd. He paid^frequent vifits of gra- 
nued his application to theology, his former difficulties titude and friendfhip to Mrs Talbot, widow of Mr 
both with regard to conformity and fome other doubt- Edward Talbotf by whom (he had a daughter five 
fill points had gradually Icfleued, as his judgment be- months after his deceafe. W^iih her lived Mrs Catha- 
came ttronger, and his reading and knowledge more rine Benfon, fifter to Bifhop Benfon, whom in many 
cxtenfivc. It appears alfo from two of his letters ftill refpedls fhc greatly refcmbicd. She had ^en for fe- 
in being, written from Paris to a friend in England, vcral years Mrs T aibot’s infeparable companion, and 
(both of them prior to the date of Mr Butler’s above- was of uufpeakablc fcrvice to her at the time of her 
mentioned), that he was greatly dilTatisfied with the di- hufhaiid’s death, by exerting all her courage, a6fivity, 
vifions and diflurbanccs which at that particular pc- and good fenfe (of which ihe pofTefted a large fhare), 
riod prevailed among the Diflenters. to fupport her friend under fo great an affliftion, and 

In this ftatc of mind Mr Butler's unexpefted propo- by afterwards attending her fickly infant with the ut- 
fal found him; which he was therefore very well difpof- moft care and tendernefs, to which, under Providence, 
cd to take into confidcratiou } and after deliberating was owing the prefervation of a very valuable life, 
on the fubjedf of fuch a change for upwards of two Biihup Talbot being in 1721 appointed to the fee 
months, he refolved at length to embrace the ufter, and of Durham, Mr Seeker was in 1722 ordained deacon 
for that purpofe quitted France about the beginning of by him in James’s church, and prieft not long after 
Augufl 1720. in the fame place, where he preached his firft fermon, 

On his arrival in England, he was introduced to Mr March 28. 1723. The bifhop’s domeftic chaplain at 
Talbot, with whom lie cultivated a clofe acquaintance; that time was Dr Ruiidlt, a man of warm fancy and 
but it was unfortunately of very ffiort duration; for in very brilliant converfation, but apt fomelimes to be car- 
ihc month of December that gentleman died of the ried by the vivacity of his wit into indifereet and ludi- 
fmallpox. This was a great ihook to all his friends, crous exprefltuns, which created him enemies, and, on 
who had jiiftly conceived the higheft expe^tions of one occafion, produced difagreeablc confcquences.— 
him ; but cfpecially to an amiable lady whom be had With him Mr Seeker was foon after aftbeiated in the 
lately married, and who was very near finking under fo biftiop’s family, and both taken down by his lordftiip 
fiiddcn and grievous a ftroke. Mr Seeker, befide ftiar- to Durham in July 1723. 

ing largely in the common grief, had peculiar resfon In the following year the bilhop gave Mr Seeker the 
to lament an accident that feeroed to put an end to all rcAory of Houghton-le-Spring. This preferment put- 
his hopes: but he had taken his refolution, and he ting it in his power to fix himfclf in the world, in a 
deitrmined »*■ nerft vere. It was fome encouragement manner ajirecaWe to his inclinations, he foon after made 
(o him to ftnd that Mr Talbot had, on his deathbed, apropofal of marriage to Mrs Benfon ; which being ac¬ 
cepted, 
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cepUd, th€y were rosrried by BiOiop Talbot ia 1725. 
At the earned requeft of. bothi Talbot and her 
daughter confented to live with themt and the two fa¬ 
milies from that time became one. 

About this time Biihop Talbot alfogave prefermenta 
to Mr Butler and Mr Benfon, wbofe rife and pnsgrefs 
in the church is here interwoven with the hiftory of 
Mr Seeker, tn the winter of 1725-6, Mr Butler firft 
puhliihed his incomparable fermoos; 00 which, » Dr 
Beilby Portcoua and Dr Stinton informs us* Mr Seeker 
took pains to render the ilyle more familiar, and the 
author's meaning more obvious j yet they were at laft 
by many called obfeure. Mr Seeker gave bis friend- 
the fame alliftance in that noble work the Analc^ of 
Religion, &c. 

He now gave up all the time he poffibly could to his 
rcGdence at Houghton, applying himfclf with alacrity 
to all the duties of a country clergyman, and fupport- 
ing that ufebil and refpe^able cnarafter throughout 
wiali the ilri^eft propriety. He omitted nothing which 
he thought would be of ufe to the fouls and b^ics of 
the people intruded to his care. He brought down 
his converfation and bis femons to the level of their 
underllaudings; he vilited them in private, be catcchif- 
ed the young and ignorant, he received his country 
neighbours and tenants very kindly and hofpitably, and 
was of great fervice to the poorer fort of tlicm by his ikill 
in phyiic, which was the only ufe he ever made of it. 
Though this place was in a very remote part of the 
world, yet the folitude of it perfc 61 y fuited his Audi* 
oue dlfpolltion, and the income arifing from it bounded 
his ambition. Here he would have been content to live 
and die ; here, as he has often been beard to declare, he 
rpent fome of the happieft hours of bis life; and it was 
no thought or choice of his own that removed him to 
a higher and more public fphere; but Mrs Seeker’s 
health, whidi now began to be very bad, and was 
thought to be injured by the dampnefs of the (Ituation, 
obliged him to think of exchanging it for a more heaU 
thy one. Accordingly, an exchange was made through 
the friendly interpofition of MrBenfon (who generouf- 
ly facrificed his own intereft on this occailon, fay relin- 
qulOiing a prebend of his own to ferve his friend) with 
Dr Finney, prebendary of Durham, and re^r of Ry- 
ton ; atid.Mr Seeker was inAituted to Ryton and the 
prebend June 3. 1727. For the two following years 
be lived chiefly at Durham, going every week to offir 
date at Ryton, and fpending ^ere two or three months 
together in the fummer. 

In July 1732 he was appointed chaplain to the king { 
for which favour he was indebted to Dr Shedock, who 
having heard him preach at Bath, had conceived the 
highcil opinion of bis abilities, and thought tliera well 
worthy of being brought forward into public notice. 
From that time an intimacy commenced between them, 
and he received from that great prelate many folid proofs 
of eilcem and friendihip. . 

His month of waiting at St James’s happened to be 
Auguft, and on Sunday the 27th of that month be 
preached before the queen, the king being then abroad. 
A few days after, her majefly fent for him into her do- 
fet, and held a long and gracious converfation with himi 

the courfe of which he took an opportunity of men¬ 
tioning to lur his friend Mr Butler. He alfo not loi'tg 
after this, on Mr Talbot’s being made lord clunceUorj 


found meantfovhavrMr fiutlef effeduaSy recommend- Seeker, 
ed to him for bis chaplain. The queen alfo appointed 
him clerk of herolofet; from whence he rofe, as his ta¬ 
lents became more known, tothofc high dignitieswbich 
be afterwards attained. 

Mr Seeker now began to have a public cbarafler, 
and flood high ia the eilimation of thofe who w'erc al¬ 
lowed to be the belt judges of merit: he had already 
given proofs of abilities that plainly indicated the emi« 
nence to which he muft one day rife, as a preacher and 
a divine; and it was not long before an opportunity of¬ 
fered o(- placing him in an advantageous point of view. 

Dr Tyrrwhit, who fucceeded Dr Clarke as nrdlor of 
St James’s io 1729, found that preaching in fo large u 
church endangered his health. Bifliup Gibfon, there¬ 
fore, his father-in-law, propofed to the crown that he 
(hould be made refidentiary of St Paul’s, and that Mr 
Seeker fhould fucceed him in the refloty. This ar¬ 
rangement was fo acceptable to tbofe in power, that it 
took place without any difficulty. Mr Seeker was in- 
ftituted retilor the 18th of May 1733 ; aiKl in the be¬ 
ginning of July went to Oxford to take his degree of 
Dodor of Laws, not being of fufficient ftanding for 
that of divinity. On this occafion it was t)mt he 
preached bis celebrated A dt Sermon, on the advantages 
and duties of academical education, which was iiniver- 
fally allowed to be a malterpiece of found reafoning 
and juft compofition : it was printed at the defire of the 
beads of houfee, and quickly pafted through feveral edi¬ 
tions. It is now to be found in the fecond colledlion 
of Occafional Sermons, publilhed by himfelf in 1766. 

It was thought that the reputation he acquired hy 
this fermon, contributed not a little toward that pro¬ 
motion which very foon fi)]lowed its publication. For 
in December 1754, he received a very iinexpeded no¬ 
tice from Biihop Gibfon, that the king had fixed on 
him to be bifhap cf Briftol. Dr Benfon was about the 
fame time appointed to the fee of Gluuccftcr, as waa 
Dr Fleming to that of Carlifle ; and the three new bi- 
Ihops were all confecrated together in Lambeth Chapel, 

Jan. 19.1734-5, the confccration-fcrmon being pleach¬ 
ed by Dr Thomas, afterwards bifhop of Wtnchcftrr. 

The honours to which Dr Seeker waa thus raifed in 
the prime of life did not in the leaft abate his diligence 
and attefftion to bufinefs; for which, indeed, there was 
now more occafion than ever. His learned biographers, 

MelTra Portcous and Stinton, now relate the manner in 
which be fet about the vilitation of Ids diocefe, and the 
ceremony of confirmation, which he performed in a 
great number of places; he alfo preached in fevcral 
churches, fometimes twice a-day. The affairs of Ida 
parifh of St James’s being likewxfe in great difotder, he 
took extraordinary pains to regulate and adjuft every 
thing, particularly the manageroeiit of the poor; and 
thui became of fignal fervicc to his panlhioners, even 
in a temporal view. But, fay our authors, ** it was 
tbeir fpiritual welfare which engaged, as it ought to do, 
his chief attention. As far as the circumftancesof the 
times, and the populoufnefs of that part of the metro¬ 
polis allowed, he omitted not even tbofe private adtno- 
idttons and pcrfuual applications which are often attend¬ 
ed with the bappieft effects. He allowed out of his 
own income a falary for reading early and late prayers, 
which had formerly bitn paid out of the offertory nw- 
Dcy. He held acuafiranttioD oiice every year, and ex¬ 
amined 
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tek<T. amincd il»c candidate! ft veral week* before io tbe vellry, 

“V^ and J?ave them religious tnictSf wliicfi he ulfo difinhiuod 
ot t‘thcr limes very UherUly to iht,fc iliai ticeUed them. 

drew upy for tin ufe of his pai ilhioucrS) tliat admi* 
mhh CQUrfc ol J.etiures on the Church CiiUihij'm which 
hath been lately publiflied, and luit only read them once 
cveiy week on the ulual dny-B, hut alfo every Sunday 
evening^ uitlicr at the church or ouc of the chapels bc- 
loiigiiig to il/' 

The fermona which at the fame time, we arc told, he 
fet hin.iclf to comjHjfc, “were truly excellent and origU 
nal. His facuUufc were now in their full vigour, and 
he had an audience to ipeak before that rendered the 
utmoil exertion of llicm neceflar)'. He did not, how- 
, ever, frek to gratify the higher part, by jimuriiig them 
with refined fpcculalious, or ingenious eflays, unintcllU 
gible to t).c lowtr part« and unprofitable to both ; but 
he Itild before them ull, with equal freedom and plain- 
Dffa, the great Chnilian duties belonging to their re- 
fpe^ive fiatinns, and reproved the follies and vices of 
every rank among them, without diiUiK^ion or pallia¬ 
tion. He Hudicd human nature thoroughly in all its 
various forms, and knew what fort of arguments would 
have mod weight with each clafs of men. He brought 
the fubjet^i home to their bofoms, and did not feem to 
be merely faying ufeful things in their prrfence, but ad- 
drefbng himli-lf perfonally to every one of them. Few 
ever polTcflVd, in a higher degree, the rai^ talent of 
touching on the moft delicate fubjefls with the Diced 
propriety and decorum, of faying the moft familiar 
things witliout being low, the plmneft without being 
feeble, the boldtd without giving olfencc. He could 
defeend with fuch finguUr cafe and felicity into the mi- 
imtcd conciins of common life, could lay open with 
fo much nddrefs the various workings, artifices, and eva* 
fmns of the human mind, that his audience often 
thought their own particular cafes alluded to, and heard 
with furprife their private fentiments and feelings, their 
ways of rcafoning and principles of a^ing, exa6lly 
dated and deferibed. His preaching was, at the fame 
time, highly rational, and truly evangelical. He ex¬ 
plained with perfpicuity, he afferted with dignity, the 
p;.culiar charaAcriftic doArines of the gofpcl. He in¬ 
culcated the utility, the necefiity of them, not merely as 
fpccubtivc truths, but as a£lual indruments of moral 
goodnofii, tending to purify the hearts and regulate the 
lives of men; and thus, by Ood*s gracious appointment, 
as Well by the infeparable connexion between true 
faith and riglit praflicc, leading them to Gailvation. 

“Thcfe important truths he taught with the autho¬ 
rity. the icndcrnefs, the familiarity, of a parent iuftrud- 
ing his children. Though he neither podefled nor af- 
fefted the artificial eloquence of an orator who wants 
to amiifc or to miflead, yet he had that of an honed 
man who wants to convince, of a Chriftian preacher 
who wants to reform and to favc thofc that hear him. 
iiolid argument, manly feufe, ufeful dircAions, fliort 
nervous, ttriking fentcnces, awakening qucftioiis, fre- 
ini^^U and pertinent applications of fcriplure; all thefe 
follow mg eacli other in-quick fucceflion, and coming 
evidently from the fpcakcr’s heart, enforced by his elo¬ 
cution, his figure, his aAion, and above all by the cor- 
rcfjHiuding fanftity of his example, damped conviftton 
on the minds of his hearers, and fent tlicm home with 
iisprcffioui not eafy to be effaced. It will readily be 
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imagined that with thefe powers be quickly became one Seeker, 
of the moft admired and popular preachers of his time.’' 

III 1737 he fucceeded to the lee of Oxford, on the 
promotion of Dr Potter to that of Canterbury, thea 
vacant by the death of Archbiihop Wake. 

In the fpring of 1748, Mrs Seeker died of the gout 
in her ftomach. She was a woroao of great fenfe and 
merit, but of a weak and Itcklyconftitution. The bU 
fliop’s affection and tendemefs tor ber was fuited to hn 
charafter. In 1750, he was iodalled dean of St Paul's, 
for which he gave in exchange the rectory of St James’s 
and his prebend of Durham. ** It was no wonder (fay 
our authors) that, after prefiding over (b estenfive and 
populous a parifti for upwards of 17 years, he (hould 
willingly confent to be releafed from a burden which be¬ 
gan now to grow too great for his ftrength. When he 
preached bis farewell fermoD,,the whole audience melted 
into tears: he was followed with the prayers and good 
wifhes of tbofe whom every honed man would be moft 
ambitious to pleafe $ and there are numbers ftill living 
who retain a ftrong and grateful remembrance of his in- 
ceffant and tender folicitude fur their welfare. Having 
now more leifure both to profecute his own ftudies and 
to encourage thofc of others, he gave Dr Church con- 
fiderable alfillance in his and Second Findicaiion of 
the Miraculous Panversy &c. agaioft Dr Middleton, and 
he was of equal nfe to him in his Analyjis of Lordlio- 
lin^hroh^s IVorh, About the fame time began the late 
Archdeacon Sharp’s controverfy with the Killowers of 
Mr Hutchinfon, which was carried on to the end of 
the year 1755.*’ Diftiop Seeker, we arc told, read over 
all Dr Sharp’s papers, amounting to three volumes fivo, 
and corre£lcd and improved them throughout. But the 
eafe which this late change of fituation gave him was 
foon diflurbed by a heavy and uucxpeAed ftruke, the 
lofs of his three friends, Biftiops Bullet, Benfun, and 
Berkeley, who were all cut off within the fpace of one 
year. 

Our authors next give an account of the part which 
Dr Seeker bore, in the Houfc of Lords, in refpedi to 
the famous repeal of the Jew bill; fur which the duKc 
of Ncwcaftle moved, and was feconded by the Biihop, 
in a fptech which, we are tuld, was rcmarkiibly well re¬ 
ceived. At length hii diftinguifiicd merit prevailed 
over all the political obfiaclcs to his advancement, and 
placed him, without any efforts or application of his 
own, in that important ftation which he had Ihown hiin- 
felf fowell qualified to adorn. On the death of Arch- 
bifhop Hutton, he was promoted to the fee of Canter¬ 
bury, and was confirmed at Bow church, April ai. 

1738 ; on which occalion our autliorii obfervr, tliat in 
accepting this high and burdcnfomc ftation, Dr Seeker 
aded on that principle which influenced him through 
life; that he facrificed his own eafe and comfort to con- 
fidcrations of public utility ; that the mere fecular ad¬ 
vantages of grandeur were uhje&s below his ambitjaii; 
and were, as he knew and felt, but poor compenfations 
for the anxiety and difftculiies attcnding them. He h-ad 
never once through his whole life afleed preferment for 
himfelf, norftiownany unbecomingeagernefafor it; and 
the ufe he made of his newly acquired dignity very 
clearly fltowed, that rank, and wealth, and power, had 
in no other light any charms for him, than as they en¬ 
larged the fphere of his a^ive and induftrious bene¬ 
volence- 
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He foogbt out and encouraged men of real genius 
^ or eMcofive 4^nowlcdgt { he expended 300!. in arran> 
ginff and improving the matiufcript library »t Lambeth; 
■na obfeVving with concern, that the library of printed 
books in that palace had received no additions fincc the 
time of Archbiihop Tennifon, he made it his butinefs 
to colleA books-in all languages iVom moft parts of Eu* 
rope at a very great ex pence, with a view ^ fupplying 
that charm ; which he accordingly did, by leaving them 
to the library at his death, and thereby rendered that 
coliedion one of the noUeft aud moft tifcful in the 
kingdom. 

All dcligns and inflitutions which tended to advance 
good tnorals and true religion, he patronized with zeal 
aud geiicrofity : he coutiibuted largely to the mainte¬ 
nance of fchools for the poor ; to rebuilding or repair* 
ing parfonage houlVs and places of worlhip ; and gave 
nolirfs than 600I. towards eredling u chapel in the pa- 
rifh of Lambeth. To the fociety for promoting Chrif- 
tian knowledge he was a liberal brnefadlor ; audio that 
Cor propagating the gofpel in foreign parts, of which 
he was the pnJidenl, he paid much attention ; was con- 
ftani at all meetings 0/ its members, even fometimei 
when his health would but ill permit, and fupcrinteiided 
their deliberations with conl'ummite prudence and tem¬ 
per. 

Whenever any publications came to bis knowledge 
that were manifcdly calculated to corrupt good morals, 
or fubvert the foundations of Chriltianity, he did his 
nlmull to ftop the circulatiofi of them; yet the wretch* 
ed authors theinfelves he wasfo far from wifhing to treat 
with any undue rigour, that he has more than once ex¬ 
tended his bounty to them in dilUefs. And when their 
\Yntings could not properly be fupprelfed (as was too 
often the cafe) by lawful authority, he engaged men of 
abilities to anfwtr them, and rewarded them for their 
trouble. Hib attention was everywhere. Even the 
falfehoods and mifreprefentations of writers in the newf- 
paperb, on religious or eccleflaftical fubjeff s, he general¬ 
ly took care to have contradifled ; and when they Teem¬ 
ed likely to injure, 111 any material dcgp’ce, the caufe of 
virtue and religion, or the reputation of eminent and 
worthy men, he would fometimes take the trouble of 
anfwering them himfclf. One inftance of this kind, 
which docs iiiin honour, and deferves mention, was hia 
defence of Biihop Butler, who, in a pamphlet publiih- 
rd lA 1767, w'as accufed of having died a Papift. The 
conduct which he ohferved towards the feveral divifiona 
and denominations of Chriftians in this kingdom waa 
fu(*h as (howed his way of thinking to be truly liberal 
^nd catholic. The dangerous fpirit of Popery, indeed, 
the thought (hould always be kept under proper legal 
reftraints, on account of its natural oppofition not only 
to tile religious but the civil rights of mankind. He 
thcrefoic-ohferved itsmovements with care, and exhort¬ 
ed his clergy to do the fame, efpecially thofe who were 
fituated in the inidft of Roman Catholic families; 
againft whufe influence they were charged to be upon 
their guard, and were furniflied with proper books or 
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inftruftions for that piirpofe. He took all 6t oppertu* flariirf' 
nstiea of combating the errors of the church of Rome 
iu his own writings (a) ; and the heft anfwers that were 
publiihed to fome of the late bold apologies for Popery 
were written at his inflance, and hisdirc^ion. 

With the Diflenters bis grace was lincerely dtfirous 
of cultivating a good underiUinding. He confidcred 
them, in general, as a coofeientit-us and valuable clafs 
of men. With fome of the mnft eminent them, 

Watte, Doddridge, Leland, Chandler, Lardrcr, he 
maintained an intercourfe of fricndfliip or civility. By 
the moft candid and confidcrate pare of them he was 
highly reverenced and elteemed; and to fuel) among 
them as needed help he (bowed no Ids kindnefs and li¬ 
berality than tp thofe of his own communion. 

Nor was his concern for^he Protvftant caufe conflned 
to his own countiy. He was well known as the great 
patron and proccciur of it in various parts of Europe ; 
from whence he had frcc|ueDt applications for alTiftaiicey 
which never failed of being favourably received. To 
feveral foreign Piotellants he allowed peiifions, to otheia 
he gave occufiunHl relief, aud to fome of their univerii- 
ties w'aa an aOual benefactor. 

In public affdirb, his grace aflcd the part of an I.oncft 
Citizen, aud a worthy member of the Britiih legiOaiiirc. 
prom his firft entrance into the Houfe of Peers, hie 
parliamentary conduct was uniformly upright and noble. 

He kept equally clear from the extremes of factious pe¬ 
tulance andfcrvilc dependence; never wantonly thwart¬ 
ing aduiintftratiun from motives of party zeal or private 
pique, or perfunal attuchment, or a paflion fur popula¬ 
rity ; wor yet going every length with every miniilcr 
from views of iutcreft or ambition. He admired and 
loved the conftitution of his country, and wiihed to 
pteferve it unaltered and unimpaired. So Ion;; as a due 
regard to this was maintained, he thought it his duty to 
fupport the meafures of government; but whenever they 
were evidently inconliftcut with the public welfare, he 
oppoftd them with f.eedom aud (irmnefs. Yet his up- 
pofiliun was always tempered with the utmoft fidelity, 
rerpedl, and decency, to the excellent prince upon tiie 
throne; and the moft candid allowances for the una¬ 
voidable errors and infirmities even of the veiy bell mi- 
nifters, and the peculiarly difficult lituation of thofe who 
govern a free and high-fpirited people. He fehioni 
fpoke in parliament, except where the intcrells of re¬ 
ligion and virtue feemed to require it ; but whenever 
he did, he fpoke with propriety and firength, and was 
heard with attention and dcfVrcnce. Though he never 
attached himfclf blimlly to any fet of men, yt t his chief 
political connexions were with the late dake ut New'- 
caftlc and Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. To tlicfii be 
principally owed his advancement; and he had tlu good 
fortune to live lung enough to (how liis gratitiidi; to 
them or their defeendants. 

During more than ten years that Dr Seeker enjoyed 
the fee of Canterbury, he reildcd conHaully at his 
archiepifcopal houfe at Itambeth. A (cw months be¬ 
fore his death, the dreadful pains he felt had cumpclled 
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• (a) See particularly his fermons on the rebellion in 1745 ; on th« Prowftant working fchoolain Ireland ; op 

the ytli of November ; and a great number of occaConal palTagcs to the fame purpofe, in various parts of hic 
Jcdlures, fermoTiB, and other works. 
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SccVer. Kirn to tKink of trying the BalK waters; but that dc- 
fign was liopped by the fatal accident which put an end 
to his life. 

His grace had been for many years fubjcA to the 
goui, which, in the latter part of his life, returned with 
more frequency and violence, and .did not go off in a 
regular manner, but left the parts alFcfted for a long 
time very \^ak, and was fucceeded by pains in different 
parts of the body. About a year and a half before he 
died, after a fit of tlic gout, he was attacked with a 
pain in the arm, near the fhoulder, which having contU 
nued about 12 months, a fitnilar pain fei'/.ed the upper 
and outer part of the oppolitc thigh, aud the arm foon 
l>ecamc caficr. This was much more grievous than the 
former, as it quickly difablcd him from walking, and 
kept him in aimed continual torment, except when he 
was in a reclining pofitiun. During tliis time he had 
two or three fits of the gout; but neither tlic gout nor 
the medicines alleviated thefe pains, wliich, with the 
want of exsreife, brouglit him into a general bad habit 
of body. 

On Saturday July 30. I7<)8, he was feized, as he 
fit at diuiKT, wUli a ficknefs at Ins llomach. He re¬ 
covered before night ; but the next evening, while Ins 
phyllciuns were attending, and his fervants raifing him 
ou his couch, he fuddenly cried out that liis thigh bone 
was broken. Thr ihock was fo violent, that the fervants 
jierccivcd the couclt to fiukc under him, aud the pain 
to acute Hud nncxpcilcd, that it overcame the firmnefa 
lie fo remarkably poffeffed. He lay fiir fume time in 
great agonies ; but when the futgeons arrived, and dif- 

ihe bone was broken, be 
never afterwards afkcd a 
cjucllion about the event. A fever foon cufued. On 
Tuefilay lie became lethargic, and continued fo till 
about five o'clock on Wednefday afternoon, when he 
expired with great calmucfs, in the 75th year of his 

On examination, the thigh bone was found to be ca¬ 
rious about fi’ur inches in Ungih, and at nearly the 
fame dillance from its head. The difeufe took its rife 
fi..m the internal part of the bone, and had fo entiicly 
drfiroyed Its fubllancc, that nothing remained at the 
])nrt wlu-re it was broken Jbut a poitioii of its outward 
iutegnment ; and even this had many perforations, one 
tif which wai» large enough to admit tw'o fingers, and 
was lilkd with a fungous fubHaiice arifing from within 
the boiK*. There was no appearance of matter about 
the caries and the fiirrounding parts were in a found 
ffrttc. It w.ts apparent that the torture which he un¬ 
derwent during the gradual corrofion of this hone muft 
have been iiu xpvcffibly great. Out of tendenufs to his 
family he feldom made any complaints to them, but to 
his pliyficians he fiequcntly declared his pains were fo 
cxf.niciating, that unlcf.i fomc relief could be procured 
he tlioucht It would be impofliWe for human nature to 
f'lpport them long. Yet he bore them for upwards of 
fix months with aflonilliing patience and fortitude; fat 
up generally the greater pait of the day, admitted his 
]».u-tlciilar friendo to fee him, mixed with liia family at 
jhc ufu-il hours, fometimes with hisufual dieerfulnefs; 
and, cxv-ept fomc very lUght defeats of memory, retain¬ 
ed all his fueuitK-S and fenfes in their full vigour till 
within a few days of his dcatlt. He was huned, pur- 
iuant to his own dircAiuns, tn a covered paffage, lead- 
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covered witli certainty that 
waa perfectly Tcligncd, and 


ing from a private door of the palace to tlte north door 
of Lambeth church} and he forbade any monument or 
epitaph to be placed over him. ^ 

By his will he appointed the Rev. Dr Daniel Bur¬ 
ton, canon of Cbriff church, and Mrs Catherine Tal¬ 
bot, already mentioned in the couifc of thefe memoirs, 
his executors; and left 13,000!. in truff to the Drs 
Fortcous and Stinton, his chaplains ; to pay the interell 
thereof to Mrs Talbot and her daughter during itieir 
joint lives, or the life of the furvivor; and after the 
deevafe of both thefe ladies, ii,oool. of the fuid 
13,cool. ETC to be trahaferred to charitable purpofes; 
amongff which arc loool- to tlie Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gofpel, and locol. to the fame focicty 
for a bifliop or bifiiops in the king's dominions in 
America. 

The following defeription is given of his perfon ; He 
was tall and comely ; in the early part of his life fien- 
der, and ratlicr coiifumptive ; but as he advanced in 
years his conllitution gained llrcngth, and his fixe i.i- 
crtafcd, yet never to a degree of corpulency that was 
dirproporlionatc or irtiublcfome. 

The dignity of his form correfponded with the great- 
nefs of his mind, and iufpired at all times refpe^t and 
awe ; but peculiarly fo wlien he W'as engaged in any of 
the more foltinn funAions of religion, into which l)c 
entered with fuch devout earneftnefs and vvarnuli, with 
fo juft a confeionfnefs ()f the place he was in, and the 
bnisotfs lie was abt.ut, a. fi etiied to raifc him aljove him- 
felf, and added new life and fpint to the natural grjce- 
fulutfs of his appearance. 

His countenance wati open, ingeiiions, and exprcfllvc 
of every thing rigl.t. It varied c'lfily with his fpi'-it.s 
and his feei ng.*., fu as to be a fai: lirnl mtr vjircTcr ol h t» 
mind, wliich was incapable of the li tdl difliniuldtlon. It 
could fpeak dejc 61 ion, and, on octallon, auger, very 
ftrongly ; l)tit when it meant to ftiovv plcafiirc or appro- 
b.ition, it foftened into a tnofi gracious fmile, and Jif- 
fufed over all his features the moft bcnevulcut and re¬ 
viving complacency that can be imagined, 

Sr.COMlili, in natural hiftory, tlic name of a ge¬ 
nus of foffils of the clafrt of fcptaiic ; the charadlere of 
w'liich are, Tiiai they are bodies of a dufky hue ; di¬ 
vided, by fepta or partitions of a fparry matter, into 
fevornl more or lefs regular portions ; of a moderately 
firm texture ; not giving fire with (led; but fcnnrnt- 
ing with acid menllrua, and cafily calcining. The 
feptaric of this genus arc of all others the moil com¬ 
mon, and arc what h.^ve been known by the little ex- 
preffive or miftaken names of the waxen vein, or Indus 
Helmontii. We have many fpccies of thefe bodit s 
common umong us. Of the whilifh or brownifti, we 
have thirteen ; cif the ycllowifii five ; and of the ferru- 
giv.ons oTjcH four. 

SECOND, in geemetr)', chronology*, S(c. the 60th 
part of a piimc or minute, whether of a degree or of 
an hour. 

Sfcono, in mtific, one of the mufical intervals; be¬ 
ing o.dy the difference between any found and the next 
iicarLil found, whether al/ovc or biluw it. 

Shi'vm) in mtilii:. See Intirval. 

Skco^d Mincrtin mnfio. S-'c Interval. 

SjiCONn in Erfe call>.'d T'uifch, is a mode of* 

feeing fuptradded to that which nature generally be¬ 
llows. ThiEgift or faculty, which is neither'Voluntary 
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nor coudant, is in jrcnrral rather trouhlcfomc thao apree- 
able to tlie polUiOorg oHt, who ate chicly found among 
the inhabiennts of the Highlands of Scotland, thofc of 
the Wellcrn IHes, of the Ifle of Man, and of Ireland. 
It is an impreflion made cillier by die niittd upon the 
eye, or by the eye upon tlic mind, by which things di- 
ilant or iulurc are perceived, and fccii as if they were 
prefetit. A man on a journey far from Itomc fulls from 
liis hovfeanother, who is perliaps at work about the 
houfc, fees him bleeding on the ground, commonly ivith 
a landfcapu of the place where llic accident befals him. 
Another fecr, driving home his cattle, or wandering in 
idlencfs, or rnufing in the funfhinc, is fuddcnly furpnfed 
by the appearance of a bridal ceremony, or funeral pro- 
ceflion, and counts the mourners or attendants, of 
whom, if he knows them, he relates the names ; if he 
knows them not, Ijc can dtferibe the drefles. Things 
diHant are feen at the inAaut when they happen. 

Of things future, Jolmfoii fays that he knows no rule 
pretended to ior determining the time between the* light 
and the event; but we are informed by MrGrofe, that 
ill general the time of accomplifhment bears fomc rela- 
tu>n to tlw lime of the day in wliich the imprefli»>n9 are 
received. Thuivilions feen early in the morning (uiiich 
f.ldom happens) will be fiiuch fuoner arconiphihedthan 
ihofe appealing at noon; and ihofe feen at noon will 
take place in a much fhortertime than thofc happening 
at night ; fomelimcs tlic acconipliflimcnt of the laft. docs 
not tfill out within a year or more. 

TIk fc vifious arc not confiiu d to folemn or important 
events j nor is it tiuc, as is commonly reported, lliat to 
llic fecond fight nothing is prefeutud but phantoms of 
evil. The future viCit of a monniibank, or piper; a 
plentiful draught of fifii ; the arrival of common travel¬ 
lers ; or, if poffihle, fiill more trifling matters lliau thefe, 
—are forefecn by the feers. A gentleman told l)r Jolin- 
fon, that when he Iiad once gone frr from his own ifiand 
<me of his labourliig fcrvanls predifted his return, and 
dcfciibcd the lively of his attendant, which he had never 
worn at home; and which had been, without any pre¬ 
vious dtfign, occalionally given him. 

Ah many men eminent for feivnee and literature 
have admitted the reality of this apparently ufehfa gift, 
we {hall, without interpt ling our own opinion, ^ivc the 
lefletlions of two of the tirtt characters of the age upon 
it, and leave our rcadeis to form their own judgment. 
By Dr Beattie of Aberdeen it is thus accounted for 

The Highlands of Scotland are a pidturefquc but a 
melancholy country. Dong tracts of mouutainous de- 
fert, covered with dark hcalh, and often obfeured by 
inifiy weather; narrow valleys, tliinly inhabited, and 
bounded by precipices refounding with the fall of tor¬ 
rents : a foil lo rugged, and a climate fo dreary, as in 
many parts to admit neither the amufements of paf- 
turage nor the labours of agriculture ; the mournful 
dafhing of waves along the friths and lakcu that inlcr- 
fe£t the country; the portentous noifes which every 
change of the wind and every iucreafed diminution of 
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the waters is apt to raife in a lonely region full of Second, 
echoes and rocks and caverns; the gi-olcfquc and 'V'■ 
ghallly appearance of fuch a landfcape by the light of 
the moon : objects like thefe difTufe a gloom over the 
fancy, which may be compatible enough with ocrafiou- 
al and fucial merriment, but cannot fail to tincture tlie 
ihoiighis of a native in the hoitrof filence and folttudr. 

If thefe people, notwithlUnding tlic reforn.ation in 
religion, and more frequent intorcourfc with fiiangtrs, 
do (till retain many of their old fupet nitiou9, wc need 
not doubt but in formertirncs they mull have been much 
more enflaved totheburrursofimap-ination, wiien befit 
with the bugbears of Popery and P.iga*.fm. Moll of 
their fuperflitions are of a iiielanclioly call. 'I'hat of 
feemdfighty by which fomc are dill fuppoled to be haunt¬ 
ed, i» conlidcrcd by themfclves as a-misfortunt', on ac¬ 
count of the many dreadful images it is faul to obtrude 
upon the fancy. It is faid tliat fomc of the Alpine 
regions do likewife lay claim to a fort of fecond fight. 

Nor is it wonderful, that perfons of a lively imagination, 
immured in deep folitude, and furreunded vilh the llu- 
pendouB fccnery of clouds, precipice?;, and torrents, 
fhoiild dream (even when they think thcmfelves awake) 
of thofc few (liiking ideas with which their lonely lives 
arc diverfificd: uf corpfes, funeral proceiTions, and other 
fubji'dls of terror ; or of marriages, and the arrival of 
(trangers, and fuch like matters of more agreeable cu- 
riofity. 

Dct it be obferved alfu, that the ancient llighlan- 
ilcrs of Scotland had hardly any other way of Inpport- 
ing thcmfelves than by hunting, filhing, or war ; pro- 
fclTions that are continually expofed to fatal accidents. 

And hence, no doubt, additional horrors would often 
haunt their folitude, and a deeper gloom overfliadow 
the imagination even of the hardiefi native. 

A fulficient evidence can hardly be found for the re¬ 
ality of the fecornlfi%hl^ or at Icall of what is commonly 
uiidcrilood by tliai term. A trcaiiic on the fubjett 
was publidicd m the year 1762, in which many tales 
were told of perfons whom the author believed to have 
been favoured, or haunted, with thefe illtimmalions ; 
but mud of the tales wire trifling and ridiculous : and 
the whole woik betrayed, on llic part of tlie compiler, 
fuch extreme credulity, as could not fail to prejudice 
many readers againll liis fyfiem. 

That any of thefe vifionanes are apt to be fw'ayed 
in their declarations by finiller views, we Ihall not fay ; 
but this may be faid with confidence, that none but ig¬ 
norant people pretend to be gifted in this way. And 
in them it may be nothing more, perhaps, than fhort 
fits of fudden flccp or drowflncfs, attended with lively 
dreams, and arifing from fomc bodily difoidcr, the cf- 
fed of idlenefs, low fpirils, or a gloomy imagination. 

For it is admitted, even by the mutl credulous High¬ 
landers, that as knowledge and indufiry arc propagat¬ 
ed in their country, the iecond fight difapjScars in pro¬ 
portion ; and nobody ever laid claim to the faculty wlua 
was much employed iu the inlcrcourfc uf fucial life (a). 
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(a) Tliis, however, is denied by Johnfon, who affirms that the ifianders of all degrees, whether of nink or 
• vnderllanding, univcrfally admit it except the rntniftm, who, according to him, rcjett it, in confequence of a 
f) Aem, agaiull cunvi^ion. Hc.afErm8, too, tfiat in 1773 was in the Hebrides a fecond-fighted gt ntlcman, 
who cofnplaiocd uf the terrors to which be was expoftd. - 
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Nor » U at all extraordinary, that one fliould have the timony 
‘ appearance of being awake, and (bould even think one'* 
felf fo, doting thofe fita of dofing; that they mould 
come on fuddcnly, and while one U engaged in fome 
bufincf*. The lame thing happens to much 

fjtigued, or long kept awake, who frequently fall 
for a moment, or for a long fpace, while they arc lland- 
ing, or walking, or riding on horfcback. Add but a 
lively dreanv to tliU ftumber, and (which is the frequent 
tffea of difeafe) lake away the confciooftiefs of ha'mB 
been bfleep, and a fuperftitious man may eafily tnitlake 
hu dream for a waking vifion ; which, however, is loon 
forgotten wlu» no fnbfcmicnt occurrence recals it to 
his memory ; but which, xf it lhall be thought to re- 
femblc any ftuiirc event, exalts the poor dreamer into a 
llighbnd prophet. Tliis conceit makes him more re- 
clttfe and more mclanclioly than ever: and fo feeds his 
difeafe, and multiplies his vifions: which, if they are not 
diflipatetl by bufutefs or fociely, may continue to haunt 
him as long as he lives; and which, in their progrefs 
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umoiiy. By prelenfion to fedond fight, no profit ^ 
ever fought or gained. It is an involuntary rfc^ion, 
in which neither hope nor fear arc known to have any Sew^ 
part. TIxofe who profefs to feel it do not boail of it 
as a privilege, nor arc confidcred by others aa adyaoia- 
gcoufiy diainguithed. They have no temptation to 
feign, and their hearers have no motive to encourage 

the impofture. . , , 

SFCoftD Terms, in algebra, thofe where the unknown 
quantity has a degree of power Icfs than it has in the 
term where it is raifed to the higheft. The art o 4 
throwdug thofe fccond terms out of an equation, that 
is, of forming a now equation where they have no place, 
is one of the rouft ingenious and ufeful inventions in all 

"^^SECONDARY, in general, foniething that aAsai 
fecund or in fubordination to aoother, 

SFcOjrDAttr or an officer who afxs as fe- 

coiid or next to the chief officer. Such arc the fccond- 
aries of the courts of king’s bench and common pleas ; 


fhruugllTh^e neighbXVoo*d. rrcclve fome new /intiurcs the e^aciro7th7lvi^fcomptrr^^ \y*o^fc- 

whuart idle and fiilitary, who fpeak Gaelic, or who live N '53j MoNTBsiiriru. 

among mountains and defcrt»-*iBhkc nothing in qfcRFT ARIES bird, the falco ferprntarius ani 

nr rnovidence that we arc acquainted- with * and muft SECRE I vUUEb bik^^ p 

, herefore, unlefs it were confirmed by fixt.sfaAory proof fmg.ttanm ^ ^ ^ 

(whiclx is not the cafe), bt njeacd as-abfurd and m. an officer who, by his maficr’s 

eredible. . , mritrs letters, defoatches, and other inllruments, 

Li„ o«,us. i, to „pea.<i from .hr Uw» of ot«n« , Utr 

and feems to have ro it nothing moic raaw oiis n ^nd dcfpatch whaever comes to their hands, ei- 

,hc tmivrrfal (.y(Km than man ha. at.a.nrd , and thrr.- f°"' >"d ^hrr 

fore depend npnn principle, too cnrnpl.cated and eaten- kinedom. They ar^e member, or 

five fnr^nr cemprehenOon ; and that - ?h pnvy cS wbicL f. Wdem or'ever held with- 

le<.„ti.r m the con(e<>«oce when the pre-mifes ^e not the pity c , 

.wdrrllimdi that the Iccond fight ..only wonderfnl be- "‘Tin aUof tbU kingdom, it i.mana- 
r.iH«fr It i» rare, for, confideecd in Kfelf, n mvo »e« no p . . fecretariea without any dillinftion j ■ 

more diffirulty than ‘ “ I'"®’- *Iih refpea to fortigo affairs, the bufiuefs is divid- 

Ure«erc*of.herOE.lat.refecolty 5 th.tagenera op.- but with relpettW^^^ departmenta. the fouthem. 

k *« ft ft ,1_.in*. MJ the northeni. eomprehcoding all the kingdomBWiiJ 


isonfik hasprevnikd mail rges and alk nations; that par 
rkudar ml^mceshaw been giveii wirfi fuch evidence, aa 
nciflicr Bacon nor Baylc hai been able to refill \ that 
fudden imprtflions, which the event has verified, havo 


and the northern, eomprehcnding all the kingOoim Md 
lUtes that have any iateraourfe with Great Britain ; 
each fccretary receiving all letters and addrefies from, , 
and making all defpatcbc. to. the fercral prmce. and 


fudden imprcffions, which the nates comprehended in his province. Ireland and the 

N cn fell hy more than own or puhhffi them ; that tl e , llie direaion of the elder fecreta- 

Jpcowd fight of the EIcbrides implies only the local c- p fouthern province, which alfe compre-, 

qiicncy of a power, which is nowhere tntaUy ZJs Fra“ lUh SwitLland, Spain. Portugal,and 

*«d that where we are unable to d«'cle by ante^dent J/rii ptovince u^ludcs the Low Cquu. 

vcafoirj wc ni«ft be content to yield to iht wroe« IfIr op l trio# 
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tric«i Germany, Denmark, Swedrc, Poland, ond Muf« 

11 eo^y: Each of the Secretaries has an apartmrat hi all 
the royal houfcs, both for their own ascommodatioTi 
and their officers ; they have alfo a table at the king’s 
rhai ge, or elfe board wages. The two fecretarics for 
l^rituin have eacdi two tinder fecretarics, and one chief 
clerk; with an uncertain number of other clerks and 
trariflators, all wholly depending on them. To the fc» 
cretaries of flatc belong the cwftodyof that feal properly 
called tlw nnd the direction of two other offices, 

one called the pnfter ojicti and the other the ji^nctoj^te. 
In addition U) thefe, there is atprefent ( 1 79y) a frere- 
tary for tlie war department, whofc office muft be tem- 
^lorary. 2. Secretary of an embafly, a perfou attend* 
lug an ambafTador, for writing defpatches relating to 
the negotiation. There is a great difference between 
the fecrctary of an embaffyandthe ambaffador’s fccre- 
tary ; the laft being a domeftic or menial :.f the am- 
baffador, and the firfi a Servant or mintficr of the prince. 

'rhe fecrctary of war, an officer of the war office, 
who has two chief clerks under him, the laft of which 
is the fecretary’s meffenger. There arc alfo fecretarics 
ia inoft of the other offices. 

SECRETION, in the animal economy. Sec Pur- 
tlOLOOT, .Sc£l. VI. 

SECT, a collcdiivc term, comprehending all fnch as 
follow the doctrines and opinions of feme ffimous di* 
vine, jihilofophcr, &c. 

SECTION, in general, denotes a part of a divided 
thing, or the divition itfdf. Such, particularly, are 
the fubdivifions of a chapter; called alfo paragrepht 
tnd arlielet f the mark of a fe^tion is 

Sactioa, in geometry, denotes a fide or furface oP 
a body or figure cut off by another; or the place where 
lines, plane?, 5 tc. cut each other. 

SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a circle com¬ 
prehended between two radii and the arch; or it ia a 
mixed triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of a 
circle. 

Sector, is alfo a mathematical inftriimcirt, of great 
ufe in lindnig the proportion between quantities of the 
fame kind : as between lines and lines, turfaces and fur- 
faccs, &c. w’bcncc the French call it the compafi of pro- 
poriton. The great advantage of the feAor above the 
common fcales, &c. is, that it is made fo ns to fit all' 
ladii and all fcales. By the lines of chords, fines, fee. 
on the feftor, we have lines of chords, fines, &c. to any 
radius bet wm the length tnd breadth of the ft-ftor when 
open. 

The real inventor of this valuable infirument is un¬ 
known; yet of fomuch merit has the invcnlionappcaied^ 
that it was claimed by Galileo, and difputed by itetions. 

The fcflor is founded on the fourth propofition of 
the fixlb bcok of Euclid; where it is demonftrated 
that fimilar triangl’s hove their homologous fidea pro- 
portional. An itf$a of the theory of its conftrn^lion 
may be conceived thus; I-ct the lines AB, AC 
CCCCXLVIIl. fig.5.) rqjTcfent thvlegs of thelcc'lorf 
and AD, AE, two equal fciSlious from the centre : if, 
now the points GBandDEbc eonuefted, the lines CB 
aad DE will be parallel; therefore the tciungka AD£, 


ACB will be fimHar; and confequently the fides AD, ScAor. 
DE, AB, and BC, proportion^; that is, at AD : ‘ ' 

DE :: AB ; BC : whence, if AD bo the half, third, 
or fonrth part of AB ; DE vk'ill be a half, third, or 
fourth part of CB : and the fame holds of all the rell. 
tf, therefore, AD be the chord, fine, or tangent, of 
any number of degrees to the radius AB; DE wdl be 
the fame to the radius BC. 2 

DtferipHon of the StfBor. 'Tht inllrument confills ofdcicribed . 
two rulers or legs, of brafs or ivory, or any other mat¬ 
ter, reprefenting the radii, moveable round an axis or 
joint, the middle of w'hich expreffes the centre; whence 
aix! drawn on the faces of the rulers feveral fcales, which 
may be difiinguilhed into fingle and double. 

The double fcales, or lines graduated upon the faces 
of the inffrumetkt, and which are to be ufed as feftoral' 

Ihies, proceed from the centre ; and arc, t. Twofeales 
of equal parts, one on each leg, marked lin. or l. each ■ 
of thefe fcales, from the great extenfivenefs of its ufe, 
if called the hne of fititt, 2. Two lines of chorda mark¬ 
ed' CHO. or c. 3. Two lines of fecaots marked see. 
or s. A line of polygons marked pol. Upon the 
other face the femora) lines are, l. Two lines of finef 
marked sru. or s. 2. Two lines tangents marked 
TAN. or T. 3. Between thrltne of tangents and fines 
there is another line of tarigents* to a Icffer radius, to 
fupply the deleft of the fonner, and eatendiugfrom 45^ 
to 75°, marked f* 

Each pair of thefe lines (except the Knc of poly¬ 
gons) is fo adjufied as to make equal angles at the 
centre ; and confequently at ndiatever diftauccthc fec- 
tor be opened, the angles will be always relpeftively 
equal. That is, the diftance between 10 and 10 on 
the line of lines, will be equal to 60 and 60 on the line 
of chords, 90 and 90 on the line of fines, and 4^5 an^ 

4.5 on the line of tangents. 

Befides the feftoral fcales, there are others on each 
face, placed parallel to the outward edges, and ufed as> 
thofe of the common plane fcale. 1. Thefe are a hoc of 
inches. 2: A line of latitudes. 3. A line of hours. 

4. A line of inclination of meridians. 5. A hue of 
chords. Three logarithmic fcales, namely, one of num¬ 
bers, one of fines, and one of tangents ; thefe arc ufed 
when the feftor is fully opened, the legs forming one 
line (a). ^ « 

The value of the divifions on moil of the lines isTnread 
determined by the figures adjacent to them*; thefe pro- and efti- 
cecd by tens, which conllitute the divifimis of the firH”)***! 
order, and are numbered accordingly ; but the value 
the divifions no the line of lines, that art didingnilhed^j^^i 
by figures, is entirely arbitrary, and mayreprefent any 
value that is given to thtoi ; hence the figures 1, 2, 3, 

.4, &c. may denote either 10, 20, 30, 40, or 100, 200, 

300, 400, and fo on. 

The line of linu ia divided into ten equal parts, num¬ 
bered I-, 2, 3,- to 10; thefe may be called Svifotu of 
t^efirf order p each of thefe arc again fubdivided into >0 
other equal parts, which may be called divifotij of theft* 
conll order/ each of ihcfe is divided into two equal parts, 
forming drv fiaili ’ of the third orJtr. The divifions on 
all the fcales arc contained between four parallel lines; 

thofe 


(a) The lines are placed in different ordera-on diffitrentF feftw»i bucihey may ^afilybe found by thefe genewU 
diredUoas, 
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ScAor. of l1»c firft order extend to the moft diftant s 

thofe of tlte tliiid to the Icatl ; thofc of the fecoiul to 
the- iiiicnntdiatc parallel. 

When the ^^bnlc line of lines rrprefonts too, tlic di- 
vifioi'iS ol the hrft order, or thofc to which tlie fijjiires 
are annexed, reprefent lens ; thofe of the fccond order 
units > thofe of the third order the halves of ihefe units. 
If the whole line reprefent ten, I lien the diviilons of 
the firtl order are units; thofe of the feeond tenths; the 
thirds twentieths. 

In the line of tangents, the divifious to which the 
numbers arc adixed, are the degrees exprefled bytliofc 
number^. Every fifth degree is denoted by a line fomc- 
wh.U longer than i)ic rift ; btlwceu every number and 
each fifth degree, there arc four divifions, longer than 
the intermediate adjacent ones, thefe are whole de¬ 
grees ; the (horter ones, or tliufe of the third order, arc 
30 minutes. 

From the centre, to 60 degrees, the line of fines is 
divided like the line of tangents, from 60 to 70; it is 
divided only to every degree, from 70 to 80, to every 
iw'o degrees, from 80 to yo; the dlvifion mull be efti- 
inaUtl by the eye. 

The divifions on the line of chords are to be eftimat- 


Hne to the given muUiplieation j open the ftdlor till Senior, 
you fit that lateral diftance 10 the parallel of i ard 
or 10 and 10, and keep the fector in that pofition ; 
then take in the compaflVs the parallal dillance of the 
multiplicand, which diliai.ce, meafuitd Idtrrally on the 
fame line, will give the product required. Thus, fup* 
pofe it were required to find the produ6l of 8 multi* 
plied by 4: take the lateral diftunce from the centre 
of the hue to 4 in your compaifts, i. c.^placc one foot 
of tlic compalTcs in the beginning of the divifions, and 
extend the other along the line to 4, Open the fec- 
tur till you fit this lateral difianne to the pardllel of I 
and }, or 10 and 10. Then take the parallel diftance 
of 8, the multiplicand; i. e. extend the compniT's from 
8, in this line, on one leg, to 8 in the fame line on the 
other; and that extent, mcafured laterally, will give the 
produft required. jt 

5. To duide by the line of equal parts on the fcc-pivlfioriu 
tor. Extend the compafTts laterally frtim ilie begin-i;tiAr*l. 
niiig of the line to 1, and upon the fciHor till you fit 
that extent to the parallel of the divlior ; then take 
the parallel diftance of the dividend, which extent, mea* 
fured in a lateral direi 5 lion, will give the quotitnt re¬ 
quired. Thus, fuppofe it was vcquirvd to divide 56 


cd in the fame manner as the tangentf. 

The Icfiir line of tangents ii graduated every two 
degrees, from 45 to 50; but from 50 to 60 to every 
degree ; from 60 to the end, to half degrees. 

'I'iic line of fecants from o to 10 is to be eftimated 


by the eye ; from 20 to 50, it is divided to every two 
degrees; from 50 to 60, to every degree ; from Co to 
^ the end, to every half degree, 
li.viOoti of Ufe of ihe lAne of Rqva! Parts on the SrCTon, I. To 
ii jj.veii linr divide a given line into any number of equal parts, fup- 

l.y tiu-hiK- feven. Take the given line in your compalfes ; and 
ol vqii.. fetting one fool in a divifion of equal paits, that may 
^ be divided by feven, for example 70, whofe fevcnlh 


by 4 ; extend the compaflVs laterally, the beginning of 
the line to i, and fit to that extent the parnllel, of 4 
the divifor; then extend the compafTes parallel, from 
3O on one leg to 36 on llie otlur, and that extent, niea- 
fuied laterally, will give y, the quotient requir<‘d. ^ 

6. Propoition by the line of equal parts. Make the Propoulo; 
lateral diftance of the feeond term tlie parallel diftance of 
the firft term, the parallel diftance of the third Icrm is 
the fourth proportional. Hxample. 'i\> find a fourth 
proportional to 8, 4, and 6, take the laieral diftance of 
4, and make it the parallel diftance of 8 ; ilieu the pa¬ 
rallel diftance of 6, extended from tlie centre, iliall reach 
to the fourth proportional 3. 


pirt is 10, open the feclor tilllhc other point fall ex¬ 
actly on 70, in the fame line on the other leg. In this 
difpofttion, applying one point of the compalTcs to 10 
ill the fame line ; (hut them till the other fall in 10 in 


In the fame manner, a third proportional is found to 
two numberfi. Thus, to find a third proportional to 
8 and 4, the feClor remaining as in the former example, 
the parallel diftance of 4, extended from the centre, 


the fame line on the other leg, and this opening will be 
the fivcnth pan of the given line. Note, If the line 
to be divided be ton long to be applied to the legs of 
the fvftor, divide only one half or one fourth by feven, 
and the double or quadruple theixof will be the fevenih 
j part of the whole. 

T'l incafiirc 2. To meafure the lines of the perimeter of a poly- 
ii\c ponuic-gon, one of which contains a great number of equkl 
urnfa parts. Take the given line in your compaftes, and fet 
j i>.jgon. parallel, upon tlic line of equal parts, to .the num¬ 
ber on each leg exprefting its length. The fefior re¬ 
maining thus, fet oft’ the length of each of the other 
Imca parallel to the former, and the number each of 
(y tijem falls on W'ill exprefs its length. 

^ iStriw- A right line being given, and the number of 

tioiu| ],><irts it contains, fuppofe 120, to take from it a ftiorter 
line, containing any number of the fame parts, fuppofe 
25. Take the given line in your eompaftls,,open the 
bcHor till the two feet fall ou 120 on each leg; then 
will the diftance betw'een 25 on one leg, and the fame 
7 numbiron the othir, give the lire required. 

Midnplica- 4. To mnliiply by the line of equal parts on the 

iiui' feftor. Take the lateral diftance from the centreof the 
\ t s 


fhall real'll to the third proportional 2. In all tlicl'e 
cafes, if the number to be made a parallel diftance be 
too great for the fcdlor, fonic aliquot pait of it is to be 
taken, and the anfwer is to be multiplied by the num¬ 
ber by which the firft number was divided. 

Ufe of the Liw of Chords on the SiCroR* I. To open j 
the fedtur fo as the two lines of chords may make unchunU. 
angle or number of degrees, fnppofc 40. Take the di¬ 
ftance 'ft om the joint to 40, the number of the degrees 
propufed, on the line of chords; open the fedlor till the 
diftance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be equal to the 
given diftance of 40: then will the two lines on the fee- 
tor form an angle of 40 degrees, as was requii'cd. 

2. The fedtor being opened, to find the degreea, of 
its ^erture. Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay 
it on on the line of chords from the centre : the num¬ 
ber whereon it terminates will (how the degrees, &c, 
required. 

3. To lay off any number of degrees upon the cir¬ 
cumference of a cirde. Open the feftor till the di¬ 
ftance between 60 and 60 be equal to the radius of the 
given circle ; then take the parallel extent of the chord 
of the number of degrees on each leg of the fedlor, and ' 
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iof. lay it off on the circuinfercnce of the given circlf.— 
Hence any regular polygon may be cafily ini'eribed in 
1 a given circle. 

»f Ufo of the Line of Polygons on the Sp.ctok, i. To in- 
on», feribe a regular polygon in a given ciicle. Take the 
femidiameter of the given circle in the compaffeS) and 
adjuft it to the number 6, on the line of polygons, on 
each leg of the fcAor; then, the fciflor remaining thus 
opened, take the diftance of the two equal numbers, 
exprefling the number of Tides the polygon is to have; 
e, gr, the diflaoce from 5 to 5'for a pentagon, from 7 
to 7 for a heptagon, &c. Tliefc diflances carried 
about the circumference of the circle, will divide it into 
fo mauy equal parts. 

2. To deferibe a regular polygon, e. gr, a penta¬ 
gon, on a given right line. Take the length of the 
line in the compailcs, and apply it to the extent of 
the number 5, y, on the lines of polygons. The fee- 
tor thus opened, upon ilic fame lines take the extent 
from 6 to 6 ; this will be the femidiametcr of the circle 
the polygon is to be inferibed in. If then, with this 
diftance, from the ends of the given line, you deferibe 
two arches of the circle^ their interfcClion will be the 
centre of the circle. 

3. On a right line, to deferibe an ifufceles triangle, 
having the angles at the bafe double that at the ver¬ 
tex. Open llu' feftor, till the ends of the given line 
fnll on 10 and 10 on cacli leg ; then take the dillance 
from 6 to 6. This will be the length of the two equal 
fidcs of the triangle. 

Ufe of the Lines of Sinesf TatigenlSy anj SecantSf on the 
Sf.ctor. By the feveral lincb difpofed tm the fcAor, 
we have fcaUs to feveral radii; fo tliat having a 
length or radius given, not exceeding the length of 
the fcutor when opened, we find the chord, line, &c« 
thereto : e. gr. vSuppofe the chord, fim;, or tangent, 
of to degrees, to a radius of 3 inches required ; make 
3 inches the aperture, bctwceu 60 and 60, on tlie lines 
of chords of the two legs ; then will the fame extent 
reach from 45 to 45 on the line of tangents, and from 
€jo to 90 on the line of the fines on the other fide ; fo 
that to whatever radius the line of chords is fet, to the 
fame ate all the others fet. In this difpofition, there¬ 
fore, if the aperture between 10 and JO, on the lines 
of chords, be taken with the compaffes, it will give 
the chord of to degrees. If the aperture of 10 and 10 
be in like manner taken on the lines of il ies, it will 
be tlic fine of 10 degrees, Laftly, If the aperture of 
lo and 10 be in like manner taken on the lines of tan¬ 
gents, it gives the tangent of 10 degrees. 

Jf the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees were re¬ 
quired ; for the chord, the aperture of half the arch, 
viz. 35, muft be taken, as before; which diftance, re¬ 
pealed twice, gives the chord of 70 degrees. To find 
the tangent of 70 degrees to the fame radius, the fmall 
line of tangents muft be ufed, the other only reaching 
to 45 : making, therefore, 3 inches the aperture between 
45 aird 45 on the fmall line ; the extent between 70 
and 70 degrees on the fame, will be the tangent of 70 
degrees to 3 inches ladius. 

To find the fecant of an arch, make the given radius 
the aptrlure between 0 and o on the hues of fecants; 
ihcn will the aperture of 10 and lO, or 70 and 70, on 
|.he faid line?, give the tangent of to* or 70®. 

If the coiivcrfc of any of thefe things were Acquired, 
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tiiji i', if the radius be required, to which a given 
I. t ijir fine, tangent, or reca.nt, it is but making 
till g'Vk.n lint, ii a chord, the npeiturc on the line of 
cho’-d», between 10 and 10, and then the fc£lor will 
(land at the radius required ; that is, the aperture be¬ 
tween 60 and 60 on the faid line is the ladius. If 
the given line were a fine, tangent, or fecant, it is but 
making it the aperture of the given number of de¬ 
grees ; then will the diftance of 90 and 90 on the fiurs, 
of 45 and 45 on the tangents, of o and o on tiic fc- 
cants, be the radius. 

AJlronomUal Spcroit. See AstPonoMiCAL .S'i’L 7 t>r. 

Dialing StcroR. See DiAtiKd, 

SECULAR, that which iclatcs to affairs of the pre- 
feiit w’orld, in which fenfe the word ttands oppouu to 
fpirituaU eecl^taflical: thus wc fay fcculur power, iSco. 

Secular, is more peculiarly ufed for a perfon who 
lives at liberty ia the world, not flmt up in a mona- 
llcry, nor bound by vows, or fubjedled to the pariicii- 
lar rules of any religious community ; in which lenfc 
it ftands oppofed to regnlar. The Romifti clergy are 
divided into fccular and regular, of which the latter arc 
bound by monadic rules, the former not. 

SfCVLAR Games, in antiquity, folcmn games held 
among the Romans once in an age. Thefc games lall- 
ed three days and as many nights; during which time 
facrifices were performed, theatrical fliows exhibited, 
with combats, fport-s, &c. in the circus. The occafion 
of ihcfe games, according to Valerius Maximus, was 10 
flop the progrefs of a plague. Valerius Publicola wa^ 
the firft who celebrated them at Rome in the year of 
the city 245. The folcinuity was a^i follows : 'I'lic 
W'hole woild was invited by a herald to a feaft which 
they had never fecn already, nor ever Ihould fee again. 
Some days before the games began, the quindecciiivni 
in the Capitol and the Palatine temple, diftributed to 
the people purifying compofilions, of various kinds, as 
flambeaus, fulphur, &c. From hence the popiiiaiv 
pafl'ed to Diana’s temple on the Aventiue mount, willi 
wheal, barley’, and oate, as an offering. After th/.-, 
whole niglits were fpent in devotion to the Dcllini.s. 
When the time of the games was fully come, the people 
affeinbled in the Campus Martius, and fjcrificcd to Ju¬ 
piter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the P.irca;, Ceri.<:, 
Pluto, and Profcrpinc. On the lirft nighi of the fcalL 
the emperor, with the quiiidcccinviri, caufed three altais 
to be creftedonthe banksof theTiber, which they fpi ink- 
led with the blood of three Iambs, and then proccedeil 
to regular facrificc. A fpace was next marked out f.u- 
a theatre, which was illuininatcd with intuimeriiblo 
flambeaus and fires. Here they fung hymns, and cele¬ 
brated all kinds of fports. On the day after, h’aving 
offered viftims at the Capitol, they went lothe Campus 
Martius, and celebrated fports to the honour of Ajiolliv 
and Diana. Thefc lafted till next day, when the noble 
matrons, at the hour appointed by the oracle, went lo 
the Capitol to Cng hymns to Jupiter. On the thiid day, 
which concluded the folcmnity, twenty-feven boys, ami 
as many girls, fung in the temple of Palatine Apollo 
hymns and verfea in Greek and Latin, to recommend 
tlie city to the proteAion of thofe deities whom they 
defigned particulaily to honour by iheir facrifices. 

The inimitable Carmen Sccularc of Horace was 00m- 
pofed for this Lft day, in the Secular Games held by 
AuguiUs. 
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Seciilir Jt has been m^<;h<iii^puted whetfier thefe wtfTC 
i . hfld cVjcry U\ind«^ or. every huttdeed .ap 4 }ti\ yvanu 
Valerius Aniiu^, Vaxro, and ij^y, arc quoUd in iup- 
port of the former opinion: In favour of the latter 
may be produced the (^uihdccemviral regiller% the edi(^a 
of AuguftuS} aqd the words.of Horace in the Secular 
poem, 

Gtaiws mdems Jfcia frr wtMs, 

It wai a, ficncral belief, tliat tlie girls w,hp bore a 
part in the long ihould be fbonrd married; and that 
the children who did not dance and fing at the coming 
of Apollo, ihould die unmarried, and at an early period 
of life. 

Ssc.vi^k Paeitif ^ poem fupg or rebcaifed at the fe- 
culai' games ; of which kind we have a very line piece 
among the woi ks of Horace, being a fappluc ode at the 
end of Ins epudes. 

SECULARIZATION, the aft of converting a 
regtjlar perfon, place, or bcncGce, into a fccvlar one. 
ATniuil.all the cathedral churches were anciently regu¬ 
lar, tliat is, the canons were to be religious ; but they 
have been fmee fccularized. For the Tecularization of 
a regular church, there is required the authority of.the 
pope, that of the prince, the biOiop pf the place, the 
patron, and even the cunfent of the poptr. Religious 
that want to be releaftd from their vow, obtain briefs 
•of fccularization from the pope. 

S£CUNX> 1 N£S, in anatomy, the fevcral coats 
or membranes wherein the fixtus is wrap^d up in the 
mother’s woml>} as the chorion and amnios, with the 
placenta* &c. 

SECUNPUS (JoannesNicolaus), an elegant writer 
of Latiu poetry, was born at the Hague in the year 
1511. His defeent was from an ancient and iionour- 
ablc family in the Netherlands ; and his father Nicola- 
UR Everardus, who was born in the neighbourhood of 
Middleburg, feems to have been high in the favour of 
the emperor Charles V. as he was cmpIo>'cd by that 
m.'P irch in fvveral Hations of conlidcrable importance. 
'We find him firll a member of the grand parliauicnt 
or council of Mechelen, afterwards prrGdent of the 
Hates of Holland and Zealand at the Hague, and lall- 
ly holding a fimllar office at Mechelen, where he died, 
AtJguft 5. 153a* aged 70. 

Thefe various employments did not occupy the whole 
oC.Everardus’s time. Notwithftanding the multiplicity 
of his buiinefs, he found kifure to cultivate letters with 
great fuccffs, and even to aft as preceptor to his own 
children, who were five font and three, daughters. 
They all took the name of Niculaii from their iatiierj 
but on what account our author was called Sttuniiuj is 
not known. It could not be from the order of bis 
birth, for he was the youngeft fon. Perhaps the name 
•was not.given him till he became eminent; and then, 
according to the faihioD of the age, have its 

rife iruin Come pun, fuch as his beii^ 

Sfcufuiy 4 . Poctiy, however, was by no 9iean»fl^.pro- 
feffion which his father wiihed him to follow. He in- 
^eudvd him for the law, and when he could no longer 
ditift his ftudies himftlf, placed him under the care of 
yacohut I'^aleardus* This man if fakl to have been every 
wo^ well qaaUfied to difebarge the impotiaot truil 
which was committed to him4 and he c^t^oly gained 
the affeftion of his pupil, who, in ope uf .bis jtocjna. 


jneniiout^theideoth of VolMudits with«w<Pf'fppeuAiitf fitaiiDdua 
^ unfeigned fprrous., A^^loth«r tutor was foon pnovi- 
ded ; but It does, not appear that Secuudus dovoited 
much of bis bime to legal purfuits. Poetry and the 
iider arts ofpaintiag and fculpturc.had engaged bismiud 
at a very early period I and the imigiQaiion,«a which 
thefe have laid b^ld, can with difficulty tfubmit to the 
dry ftudy of mi^ily^oivili^s- ^cpudui.li laid lolwfe 
written. vcr(cs wh^ but ten .yams pld; add from .tin: 
vaR quantity which he lcft 4 »ehincLhim^we haaeienida 
to conclude that £u«h wriUng wfs his.principal employ¬ 
ment. He fotind time, however, to carve figures of 
all his own family, of his nuftreiTe^, of the emperor 
Charles V. of fcvcral cBMncnt perfonages of thofe time^ 
and of many of his iatjmate friends; and in tlic la(b 
edition oi' his w'orks. published by Scirverms atiLeydeq, 
i.631, there is a print of one of iiis miRienies witii this 
inferipuon round itf Vans amAT oais Julia scvlpta 

MAMU. 

Secundtts having ncaily attained the age of twenty 
one, and being determinedi, as it would feem, to comply 
as far as .poffible with the wtlhes of his father, quitted 
hdechclcn, and went to France, where at Bnurgest a city 
in the Or/rAfiexr,,hc ftudied the civil law under the cele¬ 
brated Andrtas AUlaiuu Alciatus wasose of the moil 
)^amed civilians of that age; but what undoubtedly 
endeared him much more to our author was his general 
acquaintance with pulite literature, and more particular, 
ly his tailc in poetry. Having Hudied a year under 
this eminent profeflbr, and taken his degrees, Secundus 
returned to Mechelen, where he remained only a very 
few months. In 1533 he went into Spain with warm 
recommendations to the count of Naflau and other per- 
fons of high rank; and Coon afterwards became fee reta- 
ry to the cardinal arcUbiffiop <if Toledo in a depart¬ 
ment of burioefs which uqiiired no other qualifications 
than what he pofTelTed in a very t minent degree, a faci¬ 
lity in writing with elegance the Latin language. It 
was during his reiidence with this cardinal that he wrote 
his Bnjiay a feries of wanton poems, of which the fifth, 
fcvcatli, and ninth carmina of CatuUus feem to have given 
the hint. Secundus was not, however, a fervile imitator 
of Catullus. His expreffions teem to be boirowed ra¬ 
ther from Tthullut and Propertius ; and in the warmth 
of his deferiptiuns be furpafies every thing that has been 
WTitten on fimilar fubjefts by Catullus, Tiiullus, Pro* 
pertius, C» Callus, or Horace, 

In 1535 be accompanied the emperor Charles V. to 
the fiege of Tunis, but gained no laurels as a foldier. 

The hardthips which were endured at that memorable 
fiege were but little fuittd to the foft difpofitiun of a 
votary of Venus and the Mufes ; and upon an enterprife 
which might have fumilbed Ample matter for an epic 
poem, it is remarkable that Secuudua wrote nocbuig 
which has been deemed worthy of ptefervatioo. Ha.tr- 
iiig returned from hie tnactial expedition, b^ was finot 
by the cardinal to Rome, to congnt^te ftie pope 
upon the fucceisnf the emperor’s anM,| but wastak^ 
fo ill on .the. road* that he was not ableAo complete bit 
journey. He was udvilcd to feek, without amoment’a 
delay, the benefit of his native air } aud that happily 
recovered him. 

Having now qmttcd the fervice of the archlMffiop of 
Toledo, SccunduA was employed in the fame office of 
fecretary by the biibop of Utrecht; and ^ mneb .had 

he 
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ndul he hitherto diftinguifhed hiaifclf by the claffical elegance 
!( of his compontionsi that he was foon called upon* to fill 
the important poll of private Latin fecrctary to the em- 
' ' peror, who was then in Italy* This was the moft ho¬ 
nourable office to which our anthor was ever appointed; 
but before he could enter upon it death put a Hop to his 
career of glory. Having arrived at Saint Amand in the 
dillriA of TQurnay^ in order to mevt* upon bufmefs, 
with the bifhop of Utrccdttf he waa on the Btb'of Oflo- 
ber 1536 cut off by a violent fever, in the very flower of 
his age, not having quite dompletcd his twenty-fifth 
year. He was interred in the church of the Benedi^ines, 
of which his patron, the biihop, was abbot or pro*ahhoti 
and his near reWtions eredled to his memory a marble 
monument, with a plain infeription. 

The works of Secundiis have gone though feveral 
editions, of which the bell and moll copious is that of 
Scriverius already mentioned. It confifts of Julia, 

Lih. I.; Amoses, /wL 2.; ad Diversos 
Lib. 3. ; Basis, flyled by the editor incomparainlts et 
divinus prarfus Uhr t EriGRAMia ata ; OohKVVi fiber 
Muw s liber unus Ekgiaeat Epibtola- 

RUM liber alter, hermco carmine feriptus ; Fvnervm liber 
unut; Sylvjc et Carminum fragmenta$ Poemata 
nonnulla fratrum ; Itineraria Seeandi irta, iSce. | 
TiVisrohJf: totidemf/oiutaaratione. Of thefe works k 
would be fuperftuous in us to give any charaf^cr after 
the ample tcftimonice prefixed to them of Lelius Greg, 
Gyraldut, the cider Sealiger, ^Theodore £eza, and others 
equally celebrated in the republic of letters, who all 
fpeak of them with rapture. A French critic, indeed, 
after having affirmed that the genius of Secundus never 
produced any thing which was not excellent in its^kind, 
adds, with too much truth, Maufa mufe ejl un peu trap 
hfeive. For this fault our author makes the following 
apology in an epigram addrefled to the grammarians; 

Carmina cur fpargam cunAis lafciva libellis, 

Queritis ? Iiifulfos arceo grammaticos. 

Fnrtia magnanimi canerrm fi Ceefaris aima, 

FaAave Divorvm rcljgiofa virCim i 

Quot mifer excipercmque notas, patererque litorasf 
Quot fierem tenrria firpplicium pueris! 

At nunc uda mihi diciant cum Basia carmen^ 
Pruriet et verfu mentula multa nieo 1 

Me leget mnuptz jnvenis placitunis amicae, 

Et placitura nova blanda puella viro : 

Et quemeunque juvat lepidorum de gregevatum 
Otia feftivis ludere deliciis. 

l*ufibus et Iztis procul hioc abfiftite, sicvi 
Grammatici, injuftai et cohibite manus. 

Ke puer, ab mallcis caffus lacrymanfque leporis ; 

DvRAM fORTR MEIS OtSlBUB OPTET HUMUM. 

SECURIOACA, a plant belonging to the clafs of 
diadelphta, and'to the order of oAandria. The calyt 
his three leaves, which are fmall, deciduons, and colour¬ 
ed. The corolla is papiltouaceous. The vexillum, con¬ 
fining of two petals, is oblong, ftraight, and conjoined 
to the Carina at the bafe. The carina is of the fame 
length with the alse. The Icgatnen is ovated, unilocu¬ 
lar, monofpermous, and ending in a ligulated alt. 
There arc two fpccies, the ereSa and voluliHt, The 
« 4 eAa has an upright ftem : the volubilis or fcandens is 
« chmbing plant, and is a native of the Weft Indies. 

8ECUTORES, a fpccies of gladiators among the 
Vou XVII. Tart L 
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Romans, whofe arms were a helmet, a fliield, and a Sedan,. 
fword or a leaden bullet. They were armed in this roan. S^iioa. 
ner, bccaufe they had to contend with the retiarii, who *'' ’ 
were drciled io a (hoit tunic, bore a tbree-poioted lance 
in their left hand, and a net in their right. The reti- 
arius attempted to call his net over the head of the fe- 
cutor} and if he fuccecdcd, be drew it togetlier and 
flew him with his trident: but if he milled his aim, be 
immediately betook himfclf to flight till he could find 
a fecond opportunity of eiitangling his adve-rfary with 
his net. He was purfued by the fecutor, who endea¬ 
voured to defpatch him in his flight. 

Secutores was alfo a name given to fuch gladiators 
who took the place of thofc killed in the combat, or 
who engared the conqueror. This poll vras ufually 
taken by lot. 

SEDAN is a town of Champagne in France, in E. 

Long. 4.45, N. Lat. 49. 46. This is the capital of 
a principality of the fame name, fituated on the Macfe, 
fix miles from Bouillon, and fifteen from Charleville. 

Its fituation on the frontiers of the territory of Liege, 
Namurrand Limburg, formerly rendered it one of the 
keys of the kingdom. It is extremely well fortified, and 
defended by a ftrong citadel. The caftlc is fituated on a 
rock, furrounded with large towers and llrong walls t 
here you fee a mod beautiful nuigazine of aucient arms. 

The governor’s palace is oppofite the caftlc. From 
the ramparts you have a moll agreeable profpeft of the 
Maefe and the neighbouring country. Though the 
town is but fmall, yet it is full of tradefmen, as tanners, 
weavers, dyers, &c. the manufa£lurc of fine cloth iu 
this city employing a great number of bauds. The 
principality of Sedan formerly belonged to the duke of 
Bouillon, who was obliged in the beginning of the laft 
century to refign it to the crown. 

bEDAN-CHAiR is a covered vehicle for carrying a 
fingle perfon, fulpended by two poles, and borne by two 
men, hence denominated ehturmen. They were firli in¬ 
troduced io London in 1634, when Sir Sanders D1111- 
comb olitained the folc privilege to ufe, let, and line a 
number of the laid covered cluiiu for fourteen y^ars. 

SEDITION, among civilians, i<,ufed for a faUious 
commotion ol the people, or an aflembly of a nu:uhcr 
of citizens without lawful authority, tending to diilurb 
the peace and order of the fociety. This offence is of 
different kinds: fomc feditions more immediately threat¬ 
ening the fuprerae power, and the fubverfion of the 
pTcfcnt conftitntion of the ftatc; others tending only 
towards the redrefs of private gi ievanccs. Among Jie 
Romans, thereforei it w'as variuufly puniflied, accotr ng 
as its end and tendency threatened greater mifci.ief 
See Lib. I. Cod. de Sedili<^s, Jlfat, de Crimin. l.ib. 

II. II. 5. lie Lafa Mtyejlate* In the puniflimmt, the 
authors and ringleaders wcrcjuftly diHitigiiiihcd bom 
thofe who, with lefs wicked iuieolion, joined and made 
part of the tnqjikude. 

The (Smw dtflindion holds in the law of England 
and in that of Scotland. Some kinds of feditiou in 
England amount to high treafon, and come within the 
flat. 25 Hdw. III. as levying war againfi the king.’ 

And feveral feditions arc mentioned in the Scotch adta 
of parliament as trcafonable. Bayne*e Crtm, La<tv of 
Scotland, p. 33, 34. The law of Scotland makes riot¬ 
ous and tumultuous uflemblies a fpccies of fedition. 

But tbc law there, as well as iu England, is now chit fly 

H h regulated 
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Sedative rcgulaU J by llic riot aft, made 1 Geo. I. only it is to be her, he created Mifs Sedley comuefu of Dorclicrter. 

II obferved, that the proper officers in Scotland, to make iThis honour, fo far from pleafmg, greatly (hocked Sir 
Sccilcy. jjjj. proclamation thereby enafted, are fficriffs, llcwards Charles. However liberune he hiinfdf had been, yet 
—-V'* iind hiilics of regalities, or their deputies ; magiftratea he could not bear the thoughts of his daughter's dif- 
of royal boroughs, and all other inferior judges and honour; and with regard to her exaltation, he only 
magidrates ; higli and petty condables, or other officers confidcred it as rendering her more confpicooufly iu- 
of the peace, in any county, Hcwartry, city, or town, famous. He therefore conceived a hatred for the king 5 
And in that part of the ifland, the punilhmciit of the and from this, as well as other motives, readily joined 
offence is any thing (hort of death which the judges, to difpoffefs him of the throne. A witty faymg of 
in their diferetion, may appoint. Sedley’a, on this occaiion, is recorded. “ I hate m- 

SEDATiVKS, in medicine, a general name for gratitude, (faid Sir Charles) j and therefore, as the 
foch medicines as weaken the powers of nature, fuch as king has made my daughter a countefs, 1 will endeavour 
blood-letsinp, cooling falls, purgatives, See. to make his daughter a queen ;»» meaning the prinwfs 

SE HEFENDENUO, in law, a pita ufed for him Mary, married to the princ.: of Orange, who difpoffi fled 
that ifi charged with the death of another, by alleging James of the throne at the Revolution. He lived to the 
ihsii he win^^uudcr a nLCt ffiiy of doing what he did in bepnning of Queen Anne*8 reign ; and bU works were 
hits own defence ; as that the other affaulted him in fuch printed in 3 vols. 8vo, 1719. 

a maimer, that if lie had not done what he did, he muft SEDR, or S anaE, the high-prlea of the ftft of All 

ha\e been in hazard of his own life. See Homicide among the Periians. The fedre is appointed by the 

and I.luKbFa. emperor of Perfia, who ufually confers the dignity on 

SEDIMENT, the fcttlcment or dregs of any thing, his neareft relation. The jurifdiftion of the fedre cx- 
or that grofs heavy part of a fluid body which finks to tends over all efiefts deftined for pious purpofes, over 
the bottom of the veffel when at rcll. all mofqucs, hofpitals, colleges, fcpulchres, and mo- 

tlEDLEY (SirCharlcs), an EngUfh poet and wit, naftcries. Hcdifpofcsof all ccclefiaftical employment^ 
the fon of Sir John Scdley of Aylcsford in Kent, w^as and nominates all the fuperiors of religious houfes. 
born about the year 1 ^39. At the Reftovation he came His dccifions in matters of religion are received as fo 
to l^ondon to join the general jubilee ; and common- many infallible oracles ; he judges of all criminal mat- 
ced wit, courtier, poet, and gallant. He was fo much ters in his own houfc without appeal. His authority 

admired, that he became a kind of oracle among the is balanced by that of the luudfilchid, or firft ihcologuc 

potU i which made King Charles tell him, that Na- of the empire. 

tore ha<l given him a patent to be Apollo’s viceroy. SEDUCTION, is the aft of tempting and drawing 
The proiluftions of his pen were fomc plays, and fcvcral afide from the right path, and comprehends every cn- 
iKhealely tender amorous poems, in which the foftnefs deavour to corrupt any individual of the human race, 
of the verfts was fo cxquilite, as to be called by the Tluaistheimportofthcwordinitslargcllaudmoftgcne- 
iJukc of Buckiiigbam wiuberaft. “There ral feufe; but it is commonly employed to exprefs the aft 

wi re no marks of genius or true poetry to be deferied, of tempting a virtiuwis woman to part with her chaflity. 

(fay the aulliors of the B'tographia JJrUannica) ; the The feductr of female innocence praftifes the fame 
art wlioUy confifted in raifing loofe thoughts and lewd ftratagems of fraud to get pofl'effion of a woman’s per- 
flLlircs, without giving any alarm ; and fo the poifon fon, that \\ic/'windier employs to get pofleffion of his 
worked gently and irrefillibly. Our author, we may neighbour’s goods or money ; yet the law of htmour, 
be furr, did not efcape the infeftion of his own art, or which pretends to abhor deceit^ and which iinpcll its 
rather was firll tainted himfclf before he fpread the in- votaries to murder every man who prefumes, however 
leftioM to others.”—A N-cry ingenious writer of the pre- jullly, to fufpeft them of fraud, or to queftion their 
iVnt day, however, fpiaks much more favourably of Sir veracity, applauds the addrefs of a fuccefsful intrigue, 

Charles Scdley ’s wiiiings. “He ffudied human na- though it be well known that the feduccr could not 
ture ; and was dilliuguilhed for llic art of making him- have obtained his end without fwearing to the truth of 
lelf agrctahlc, particularly to ilie ladies ; for the verfes a thoufand falfehoods, and calling upon God to witnefs 
of l.*jrd Kochefter, beginning with, Scdley hat thatpre- promifes which he never meant to fulfil. 

’Litidinr %fntU art, &c. fo often quoted, allude not to his The law of honour is indeed a very capricious rule, 
but to his fer/onal addrefs** {^Langhurn*t which accommodates itfelf to the plcafures and conve- 
liffuj'ums, off.] —But while he was thus in reputation niences of higher life; but the law ©f the land, which 
foi wit and in favour with the king, he grew poor and is enafted for the equal proteftmn of bigli and low, 
debauched: his ellate was impaired, and his morals were may be fuppofed to view the guilt of feduftion with a 
cwirupted. One of his fiolics, however, being followed more impartial eye. Yet for this offence, even the laws 
by an ijidiftnjenl and a heavy fine, Sir Charles took a of this kingdom have provided no other punifliment 
moic furious turn, applied himfclf to bufinefs, and he- than a pecuniary fatisfaftion to the injured family 5 
»ame a member of parliament, in which he was a fre- which, in England, cau be obtained only by one of thf 
quent fpeaker. We find him in the houfe of com- quainteft fiftions in the world, by the father’n bringing 
mous i»*thf reign of James II. whtvfc attempts upon his aftion againft the feduccr for the lofs of his daugh- 
thc confiitution he vigoroufly wilhtlood ; and he was ter’a fcrvice during her pregnancy and nurtining. See 
xeiy aftivc in bringing on the Revolution. This was Palcy’s Book III. Pait III.Chap. 3- 

Uiouglit murexxtraordinary, as he bad received favours The moralill, however, who cfliniates the merit or 
from James^. But that prince had taken a fancy to Sir demerit of a^ons, not by laws of human appointment, 
Charles’s daughter (though it feems flic was not very hut by their general confeqnences as eflablilhed by the 
handfuaie), and, in confequcncc of his intrigues with laws of nature, muft coofider the ftducer as a criminal 
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• of tlie deeped guilt. Id every civilized cotintry, and in 
many countries wHere civiliration ha^ made but fmall 
progrefa, the virtue of women is collc&ed as it were in¬ 
to a lingle point, which they are to guard above all 
things, as that on which their hitppfnefs and reputation 
wholly depend. At 6rd light this may appear a capri¬ 
cious regulation; but a moment's reflexion will con¬ 
vince us of the contrary. In the married (late fo much 
confidence is necedarity repofed in the fidelity of Wo¬ 
men to the beds of their hnfbands, and evils fo great 
refult from the violation of that fidelity, that whatever 
contributes In any degree to its prefervation, mud be 
agreeable to him who, in edablifhing the laws of na¬ 
ture, intended them to be fubfervient to the real hnppi- 
Ticfs of all his creatures. But nothing contributes fo 
much to preferve the fidelity of wives to their hulbandsi 
as the iinprelTmg upon the minds of women the hi^eft 
veneration for the virtue of chaflity. She who, when 
unmarried, has been accufiomed to grant favours to dif¬ 
ferent men, will not find it cafy, if indeed poifible, to 
vefid afterwards the allurements of variety. It is there¬ 
fore a wife inllitution, and agreeable to the will of Him 
who made us, to train up women fo as that they may 
look, upon the lofs of their chaflity as the moft difgrace- 
ful of all crimes; as that which finks them in the order 
of fociety, and robs them of all their value. In this 
light virtuous women a^lually look upon the lofs of 
chaftity. The importance of that virtue has been fo 
deeply impreded upon their minds, and is fo clofclyaf- 
fociated with the principle of honour, that they cannot 
think but with abhorrence upon the very deed by which 
it is loll. He therefore who by fraud and falfehood 
perfuades the unfufpcAing girl to deviate in one inflance 
from the honour of the fex, weakens in a great degree 
her moral principle; and if be reconcile her to a repe¬ 
tition of her crime, he dedroys that principle entirely, 
as (he has been taught to confider all other virtues as 
inferior to that of chaftity. Hence it is that the hearts 
of pn)ftitutes are generally ftecled agfainft the miferies 
of their fellow-creatures ; that they lend their aid to 
the feduccr in his praAicet upon other girls; that they 
lie and fwcar and ileal without compunAion ; and 
that too many of them hefitate not to commit murder 
if it can ferve any felfifh purpofe of their own. 

The lofs of virtue, though the greateft that man or 
woman can fuftain, is not the only injury which the fe- 
ducer brings upon the girl whom he deceives. She 
cannot at once reconcile herfelf to proftitution, or even 
to the lofs of character; and while a fenfe of fhame re¬ 
mains in her mind, the mifery which (he fufters muft be 
exquifite. She knows that (he has forfeited what in 
the female charafler is moft valued by both fexes; and 
(he muft be under the perpetual dread of a difeovery. 
She cannot even confide in the honour of her feducer, 
who may reveal her fecret in a fit of dfunkennefs, and 
thus rob her of her fame as well as of her virtue; and 
while (he is in this (late of anxious uncertainty, the 
agony of her mind muft be infupportable. That it is 
fo in fa6l, the many inftances of child-munler by unmar¬ 
ried women of every rank leave os no room to doubt. 
The alftdioQ of a mother to her new-born child fs one 
of the moft unequivocal and ftrongeft inftinfts in human 
«iaiure (fee Instimct) ; and nothing (hort of the ex¬ 
tremity of diftrefe coidd prompt any one fo far to op- 


pofe her nature a:: cnibrue her handj. in the bltr;d of. 
her imploring infant. 

Even this deed of horror fcMom prevents a d.^tcr- 
tion of the liiother'a frailty, which is iruleed coiii ntjidy 
difeovered, though no child liai been the confequcnce 
of her intrigue. He wlio can fcduce is bafe enough to 
betray { and no W'oman can part with her hoiionr, and 
retain any well-grounded hope that her amour (hall be 
kept fccrct. The villain to whom (he furrenr!tr..d will 
glory in his viflory, if it was with difficulty obtained ; 
and if (he furrendered at diferrtion, her owt: hd r.Nit.ur 
W'ill reveal her fecret. Her reputation is then im trie- 
vably loft, and no future circumfpeflion will b ‘ of the 
fmalleft avail to recover it. She will be (hunned by the 
virtuous part of her own fex, and treated as a mere in- 
ftrument of pleafuie by the other. In fucli clroam- 
ftances (lie cannot cxpeA to be married with advantage. 
She may perhaps be able to captivate the heart of a 
hecdlcfs youth, and prevail upon him to titjitc liis fate 
to her's before the delirium of his paffiun lhall give him 
time for refleftion ; (lie may be addrclTi d by a man who 
is a ftrangcr to her (lor)*, and marrivd while he has no 
fufpicion of her fccrct; or (he may be folicitrd by one 
of a ftation inferior to licr own, who, thoiigli acquaint¬ 
ed with every thing that has befallen her, cun barter the 
delicacy of wedded love for fomc pecuniar^' advantage 5 
but from none of thefe marriages can (he look for hap- 
pinefs. The delirium which prompted the firft will 
foon vanifti, and leave the liufband to the biiternefs of 
his own refleflions, which can hardly fail to produce 
cruelty to the wife. Of the fecret, to which, in the 
fecond cafe, the lover was a ftrangcr, the hulband will 
foon make a difeovery, or at Itaft find room for hur- 
bouring (Irongfufpicions ; and fufpictons of having been 
deceived in a point fo delicate have hitherto been uni- 
formly the parents of mifery. In the third cafe, the 
man married her merely for money, of which having 
got the poflfcinon, he has no farther inducement to treat 
her with rcfjicA. tSuch are fomc of the confcqiirnces 
of feduflion, even w*hen the perfon feduced has the good 
fortune to get afterwards a huftiand ; hut this is a for¬ 
tune which few in her circumftanccs can rcafonably ex- 
pc£l. By far the greater part of ihofc who have been 
defrauded of their virtue by the arts of the feducer fink 
deeper and deeper into guilt, till they become at laft 
common proftitutes. The public is then deprived of 
their fervicc as wives and parents ; and inftcad of con¬ 
tributing to the population of rhe date, and to the furr. 
of domeftic felicity, thefe outcafts of fociety become fc- 
ducers in their turn, corrupting the morals of every 
young mao whofe appetites they can inflame, and of 
every young woman whom they can entice to their own 
pradliccs. 

All this complication of evil is produced at firft by 
arts, which, if employed to deprive a man of his pro¬ 
perty, would fubjcA the offender to the execration of 
his Tellow-fubjeds, and to an ignominious death : but 
while the forger of a bill is purfued with relent lefs ri¬ 
gour by the minrfters of Juflicc, and the fwindlcr load¬ 
ed with univerfal reproach, the man who by fraud and 
forgery has enticed an innocent girl to gratify hia de- 
fires at the expcncc of her virttie, and thus introduced 
her into a path which muft infallibly lead to her own 
Yttin, as wcU as to repeated injuries "to the public at 
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hir^t is not diTpiCi'd by bis own (Vxi and is too often 
^cdiun. cartifTrd even by the virtuous part of the other. Yet 
lots of property may be eafdy re]>aircd{ the lofs of 
honour ib irreparable I It is vain to plead in alleviation 
of ibis guilt, that women Ihoiild be on their guard 
againll the arts of the feducer. Mud unqtieilicmably 
they fhould; but arts have been ufed u-liich hardly any 
degree of caution would have been fuHicient to coun> 
tHrra< 5 t, It may as well be fair) that the trader (hould 
be on his gu^rd againU the arts of the -forger, and ac> 
rept of no bill without previoufly confulting him in 
whofc name it is written. C ih's, indeed, occur in 
trade, in which this caution v'ould be inipolTible ; but 
}ic mud be little acquainted with tltf workings of the 
human heart, who doth not know that iituations like- 
wife occur in life, in which it is equally imponible for a 
p,.'. t virtue and tcudi-rnelh to rdlil the arts of the man 
w'. has <'<Mi-plttLly gaiiud her aBeflions. 

The inc.jtionjitg of this circiimdaikce leadsus to con- 
fiLh r anutiif r (peen s of feducf ion, which, though nut fo 
l-.i,,lily erinunyi as the former, is yet far removed from 
ii-noccm c ; we mean t'le pra£lice w'liich is too prevalent 
itihong young men.of hirtunr of employing every art 
in t'licir power ti> gain the hearts of headlel's girls whom 
they rcfolvc ne.liier to ni?ifry nor to rob of their ho- 
i)%jur. SituuK) a man adheie to the latter part of this 
reloiuiiuii, Mhich im morr tl.au common fortitude can 
always promilc iur itlelf, the uqury which be does to 
the tdqed of his amuftment is yet very great, as he raifes 
hopes uf the mod fangnine kind mert ly to difappoint 
them, and diverts her aifeflions perhaps for ever fr4>m 
fuch men as, had tl^ey been fixed on <one of them, 
might have rendered her completely happy, l^ifap- 
pointments of this kind liave fometimet been fatal to 
the unliappy girl; and even when they have neither de¬ 
prived her of life, nor difordered her reafun, they have 
often kept her wlinlly from marriage, which, whatever 
it be to a man, is that from which every woman ex¬ 
perts her chief happinefs. Wc cannot therefore con¬ 
clude this article more properly than with warning our 
female readers not to give up their beartsJiadUy to men 
whufe ftatioH in life is much higher tlian their own ; 
and we beg leave to afiure every one of them, that the 
plan who I'olicita tlic lad favour under the modfolemn 
pi-omife of a fubfequeut marriage, is ahafe fcduccr, who 
prefers a momentary gratification of his own to her 
honour and happinefs through life, and has no intention 
to fuIlU bis promifr. Or, if he fhould by any means 
be compelled to fulfil k, die may depend upon much ill 
treatment in return for her premature compliance with 
his bafe dclitcs. 

SEDUM, oarJUE, in botany: A genus of the pen- 
tagynia order, belungingto the dccaiidria clafsof plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 13th or- 
deur, Succuhnta* The calyx is quinquefid; the corolla 
is pentapetalous, pointed, and fpreading; there areilve 
rLc^ariferous fquamc or fcalcs at tbc bafe of the gsr- 
rocn. The capfules are five. 

Tliefpecies are 20 in number. 1. The Verttcilla- 
tum ; 2. Telephiiira ; 3. Anacampfefos ; 4. Aixoon ; 
5. Hyhridum ; 0 . Populifolium ; 7. Stcllatum; 8. Ce- 
uea ; 9. Lihanuttcum ; 10. DafyphyUunv; ll. Re- 
exum; 12.. Rapedre ; 13. Liiieare; 14. Hifpanicum ; 
jj. Album}; 6. Acre; 17. SexanguUrc j 18. Aouuum; 


jp. Villofum; 20. Atratura. The following fpeciei Sedun. 
are the mod remarkable, • v— 

I. The telephium,- common orpine, or livedong, hath 
a perennial root, compofed of many knobbed tubercles, 
feuding up cre£l, round, fucculcnt llalks, branching half 
a yard or two feet high, garniihed with oblong, plancj 
ferrated, fucculcnt leaves, and the llalks teiminated by 
a leafy corymbus of dowers, of difiereut colours in the 
varieties. Tins fpecies is an. iuHabitaut of woods and 
dry places in Euglaud, Stc* but has been lung a red- 
dent of gardens ior variety and medical life. 2. I'hc 
anacampieros, or dcciunbuit evergreen Italian orpine, 
hath a fibrous perennial root, decumbent or trailing 
ftalks, wedge-fhaped entire leaves, and the (lalka 
terminated by a corymbus of purple flowers. 3. Tbe 
ruptilre, rock fedum, or doiie>crop of St Vincent's rock, 
bath {lender, trading, purple flalks ; fliort, thick, awl- 
ihaped, fucculcnt, glaucous leaves in clullers, quii.qucfa- 
riouily imbricated round the {bilks, end the (talks ter* 
miuatcd by roondilh cymotis buucbcs of bright yellow 
flowers. It grows naturady on St Vincent’s rock near 
Bnitul, and other rocky places in Europe. 4. The 
aizoon, or Siberian yellow orpine, hath a tuberculate, 
tibruus, perennial rout ; many upright, round, fucculcnt 
{ldlk>, a foot luxb ; lancculatcd, plane, frrrated, tUi-jk- 
ifli leaves ; auti the iialks tenmuated by a clufc-fitting 
cyinole duller of blight ycUuw floweis. 5. The re- 
flcxuin, reflexed Iraall yellow fedum, or prick-madam, 
hath a (lenderhhrous perennial root; {'mall trailing luc- 
culeiit ftalksy^gariiiilicd with thick, awl-(hapcd, fuccu- 
lent leaves fparfedly, the low'er ones recurved, and the 
{talks terminated by rcflcxcd fpikes of blight yellow 
flowers, i-t grows naturally on old walls aiul buildings 
in England, &c. 6. The acre, acrid feJiira, comniuu 

ilone-crop uf the wall, or wall-pepper, hath fmall fibry 
roots, very {lender fucculcnt llalks four or five inches 
high, very ltnall,fuboval,gibbous, ercd,aUeniate leaves, 
clofe together, and the llalks terminated by tritid cy- 
mofe buiuhes of fmall yellow flowers. This fort grows 
abundantly on rocks, old walls, and tops of buildings, 
alniolt everywhere, wliich often appear covered with the 
flowers in fuoimer. 7. The fexangularc, or fcxanguUr 
Hone-crop, hath a fibry perennial root; thick, (hurt, 
fucculeiit llalks; fmall, fuboval, gibbous, ercdl leaves 
dole together, arranged fix ways imbricatim, and the 
llalks terminated by buucbes of yellow flowers. It 
grows on tocky and other dry places in England, &C. 

8. Tbe album, or whiteilone-crop, bath fibry perennial 
roots; trailing (lender llalka, fix or eight iaohes long; 
oblong, obtufe, (eflile, fpreading leaves ; atid the ital^ 
ternHuated by branchy cymufe bunches uf white flowers. 

Tins gruwii on old waLH, rocks,and buildings, in Eng¬ 
land, 9. Tbc hifpanicum, or Spanifli fedum, hath 
fibrous perennial roots, crowned with clullers of taper, 
acute, luccukiit leaves; ficuder fiiccalent ftalka, four 
or five inches high, garoithed alfo wah taper leaves, and 
terminated by downy cymofe cJullerR of white flowera. 

Alt tbefe fpecies of fedtun are hardy herbiKicuuii fuc* 
culent perennials, durable in root, but mofily annual in 
fialk, ^c. which, rifiag infpnng, flower in June, July, 
and Augufi, in different forts; the flowers confilliiig 
tiniverfidly of five fpreading petals, generally crowning 
the llalks numeroufly in corymbofe and cymofe bunches 
and fpikes, appearing tolerably coofpicuous, and ara 
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faece«<l«(l by plenty of feeds in autumn, by which they 
H may be propagated alfo abuitciantiy by parting tli« 
routs, and by flips or catting^ of the ftalki in (utniuer ; 
in all uf which mctliods they rcadfly grow and fpre^ 
very fad with tufted bunches) being all of fucculent 
growth, they confequently delight mod in dry foils, or 
in any dry ruhbilh earth. 

As flowering plants, they are modly emphiy- 
«d to rmbcHifli r6uk*work, mtus, and the like places, 
planting cither the roots or cuttings of the ih^ts in 
a little mud or any moift foil at iird, pUciug it in the 
creviers, where they will fooft root and fix themfelves, 
and fpread about very agreeably. For economical pur- 
pofes, tlie rcfUxum and rupedre are cultivated in HoU 
Lind and Germany, to mix with lettuce in falads. The 
wall pepper is fo acrid, that it bliders the Ikin when 
applied externally. Taken inwardly, it excites vomit¬ 
ing. In fcorbutic cafes and quartan agnes,* it is faid to 
be an excellent medicine under proper management. 
-Gnats eat it : cows, itorfes, flicep, and fwine, refiife it. 

SEED, in phyOology, a fubdance prepared by na* 
ture for the reprodiiflion and eonfervatinn of the fpectes 
both in animals and plants. See Boi any, Sc£l. IV. 
p. 43;. ; and Ph ysiol'OCJv, Sett. XII. 

SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote fuch roots 
of gilliflowers, See. as come /rom feed /own. Alliu 
tile young tender flioota of any plants, tliat ure newly 
fuwn. 

SEEDY, in the brandy trade, a term ufed by the 
dealers to denote a -fault that is found in fcvcral parcels 
of French brandy, which renders them unfaleable. The 
French fuppofe that thefe brandies obtain the flavour 
which they exprefs by this name, from weeds that grow 
among the vines from whence the wine of whidi this 
brandy is prefled was made. 

SEEING, the perceiving -of CKtcmal objeAs by 
means of the eye. For an account of the organs of 
fjght, and the nature of viflon, fee Anatomy, Scfl. VI. 
sud Optics, page 292, r/ frq. 

SEEKS, a religious fedt fettled at Patna, and fo 
Called from a word contained in one of the command¬ 
ments of their founder, which llgnifies /e^rn thou. In 
books giving a-n account of oriental fedts and oriental 
cufloms, wc And mention made both of Seeks and StUs s 
and we are ftrongly inclined to think that the fame 
tribe is meant to be denommated by both words. If 
fo, different authors write very differeotly of their prin- 
cipU'B and manners. We have already related what we 
then knew of the Seikt under the article Hindoos* 
]». 530 $ but in the Afiatic Refearchea, Mr Wilkins 
gives a much more amiable account of Seeks, which 
wc lay before our readers with plcafure. 

The Seeks are a fed! diftinguifhed both from the 
Muflulmans and the worfliippcrs of Brahma; and, from 
our autliur’s acoount of them, Rtufl be an amiable peo¬ 
ple. He afleed IcaYe to enter into their chapel: They 
laid it was a place of worfhip, open to all men, but in¬ 
timated that he mult'take oR bis flioes. On comply¬ 
ing with this ceremony, he was politely roiidudted into 
the hall, and feated upon a carpet in the midit of the 
afl'cmbly. 'I'he whole building forms a fquare of aliout 
40 feet. The hall is in the centre, divided from four 
/>th(-r apartments by wooden arches, tipnii pillars of the 
fame materials. Tlie walls above the archtH were hung 
witb European looking-glaflca in gilt frames, and with 
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ptdlurirs. On tlie left hand, as one enters, is the chan- <e<Iiv. 
ccl, which is furni/hed with an altar covered with cloth 
*of gold, raifed a little abuve the ground iu a declining 
pofltion. About it w'ere feverul flower-pots and rofe- 
water bottles, and three urns to receive the donations 
of thecliarhable. On a low deflt, near ilic altar, flood 
a great book of folio flae, from which fome portiuTis 
arc daily read in the divine fervice. When notice was 
given that it was nacss, the congregation arranged them¬ 
felves upon the carpet on each fide of tlie hall. The 
great book and dclk were bi ought from the altar, aiul 
placed at the oppofiu* extremity. An old filver.haired 
man kneeled down before the defle, with his face to- 
wards the altar, and by him fat a man witli a drum, 
and two or three with cymbals. The book was nov 
opened, and the old man began to chant to the time of 
the inilrnmeata, and at the coneluflon of every verfe 
inoft of the congregation joined chorus in a rcfpor.le, 
with countenances exhibiting great marks of joy. Thur 
tones were not harfli; the time was quick; and Mr Wil¬ 
kins learned that the fiibjcet was a hymn in praifeof the 
unity, omniprcfence,andomnq>otcnccof the Deity. The 
hymn concluded, the whole company got up and pre- 
feiUed their .faces with joined hande, towards the altar 
in the attitude of prayer. The prayer was a fort of li- 
tany pronounced by a young man in a loud and diflin^t 
voice; the people joining, at certain periods, in a ge¬ 
neral refponfe. I'his prayer was followed by n flioil 
blcflliig from the old man, and an invitation to the al- 
fembly to partake of a friendly feafl. A fliarcwas of¬ 
fered to Mr Wilkins, who was too polite to refufe it. 

It was a kind of fweetrneat conipofed of fiigar and 
flower mixed up with clarified butter. They wire next 
ferved wuh a few fugar plunu-; and thus ended the 
feafl and ceremony. 

Inthecourfie ofconvcTfarlonMrWilkins ieHrncd that 
the founder of this fe6t was Natteek Sah, who lived about 
400 years ago; who Uft bchiiul him a book, compofeil 
by himfclf in verfe, cantaining the doil'lritivs he had t- 
ftabiiflied; thHt this book tiacites, that there is but one 
God, filling ^II fpace, and pervading all matter; and 
that thei-c will be a day of retribution, when virtue will 
be rewarded, and vice puniihed. (Our author forgot 
to afk in what manner.^ It forbids muider, theft, au.I 
fuch other deeds as are by the majontv of mankind 
efleemed crimes, and inculcates the practice of all thc 
virtues ; but, particulai ly, a univcrfal philanthropy and 
hofpitahty to flrangcis and travellers. It not only 
commands ur.ivcrfid toleratiou, but forbids difputcs with 
thofe of anutiicr perfuafion. If anyone fhow a linccrc 
inclination to be admitted among them, any five im- 
mnre Seeks being aflcmbled in any place, even on the 
highway, they fend to the Crft fhop whirt fwieinieats 
are fold, and procure a very Imall quantity of a particu¬ 
lar kind called Wilkins docs not tell us of 

what it is cotnpofed), which having diluted in pure wa¬ 
ter, they fprioJcle fome of it on the body and ryes of 
the profelyte, whilfl one of the beft inflrudted repeats to 
him the chief canons of their faith, and cxailfs from him 
a folemn promife to abide by them the refl of his life. 

They offered to admit Mr Wilkins into their fucii-ly ; 
hut he declined the honour, contenting hiinftlf with 
their alphabet,. which they told him to guard as the 
apple of his eye, a-i it was a facred cbarai^^er^ Mr Wil¬ 
kins finds it but u little difl'erent from the DcWiiJgai-i. 

The 
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&fgtberg The language Itfclf is a mixture of Pcifian, Arabic, and 
^ U . Shanfcrit, grafted u]>on the provincial dialed of Pun- 
jah, which is a kind of HindoweCi or, as wc commonly 
cull it. Moors, 

SEGEUERG, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
>Iol{lci», and in Wagria ; with a caftlc (landing on a 
high monntaiii, confiding of limeftone, large quantities 
of whicli arc carried to Hamburg and I^uhec. It be¬ 
longs to Denpiark, and isfeated on the nverTreve, in 
E. Long. ro. 9. N. I.at. 54.. o. 

SEGEDIN, a ilrong town of I^owcr Hungaiy, in 
the county of CzongnuT, with a caflle. The Imperia- 
lills took it fjom the 'I'urks in 1686. It Ts feated at 
the confluence of the rivers TefTc and Mufioch, in E. 
Long, 20. 35. N. Lai. 46. 28. 

SEGMENT^ aCiacLc, in geometry, is that part 
of the circle contained between a chord and an arcli of 
the fame circle. 

SEGIT.A, a city of Croatia, belonging to the houfc 
of Audria, and feated on the coaft of the gulf of 
Venice, It was formerly a place of ilrength and great 
importance; but it has fuffered many calamities, and 
ita inhabitants at prefent do not amount to 7000. In 
tlie beginning of this century it lent 50 merchant 
Ihips to fea ; but tbe inconveniency of its (ituation and 
badnefs of its harbour, in which the fea is never calm, 
ilifcouragcd navigation, and Segna has now very few 
(hips belonging to it. Among the cuftoms of the Seg- 
nans, Mr Fortis mentions one relative to the dead, 
which for its fingularity may be worthy of notice. 
Ytav/ Mfo ** relations and friends of the family go to 

ijJllVtij! taking leave, before burial. 

Eacli of them uncovers the face, over which a hand¬ 
kerchief is fpread, more or Icfs rich according to the 
family; having kiffed the dead perfon, every one throws 
another handkerchief over the face ; all which remain 
to the heirs, and fometimes there arc ao, 30, and more 
at this ceremony. Some throw all thefe handkerchiefs 
into the grave with the corpfc ; and this, in former 
times, was the general cuilom; but then they were 
rich. This Teems to have been brouglit into ufe as a 
fubllitute for the ancient va/a lachrymatoria,** E. Long. 
15. 21. N. Lat. 45. 22. 

SEGN 1 , an ancient town of Italy, in the Campag- 
ra of Rome, with a bilhop’s fee, and the title of duchy. 
It is faid that organs were firil invented here. It is 
feated on a mountain. E. Long.13. 15. N.Lal.41.50. 

.SEGORBE, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Valencia, with the title of a duchy, and a bi(hop*8 fee. 
It is feated on the fide of a hill, between the moun¬ 
tains, in a foil very fertile in corn and wine, and where 
there are quarries of fine marble. It was taken from 
the Moors in 1245 ; and the Romans thought it worth 
their while to carry fomc of the marble to Rome. W. 
Long. o. 3. N. Lac. 39. 48. 

SEGOVIA, an ancient city of Spain, of great power 
in the time of the Cxfan, is built upon two hills near 
the hunks of the Arayda in Old Caftile. W. Long. 3. 
4 ^* N. l.at. 41. o. It ib dill a blfliop^s fee, and is di- 
d inguilbed for feme venerable remains of antiquity. In 
the year 1525 the city contained 5000 families, but 
now they do not furpafs 2000, a fcanty population for 
25 parifhcB ; yet, befides 2i churches and a cathedral, 
ihere are 21 convents. 

The firil objed in Segovia that atlrads the eye is 
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the aquedud: which the fingnlar fituntion of the city Srgovia. 
renders ycccfiary. As it is built upon two hills, and — 
the valley by which they are feparated, and extends 
coiifiderably in every dirediun, it was difficult, for a 
part of tbe citizens to be fupplied with water. The 
difficulty was removed, according to the opinion of the 
learned, in the reign of Trajan, hy this aquedud, which 
is one of the moil afionifliing and the bed preferved of 
the Roman works. In the opinion of Mr Swinburne, 
who furveyed it in 1776, and who feems to have given 'Trav'U 
a very accurate account of the c'uriofities of Segovia, 
is fuperior in elegance of proportion to the Pont du'^-^"*'’* 
Card at Nifmes. It is fo perfediy well preferved, 
that it does not feem leaky in any part. From the firft 
low arches to the refervoii in the town, its length is 
2400 Spanifh feet; ifs greated height (in the Elaza 
del Azobejo at the foot of the walls] is 104 ; it is there 
compofed of a double row of arches, built of large fquarc 
ftones without mortar, and over them a hollow wall of 
coarfer materials for the channel of the water, covered 
witli large oblong flags. Of the lower range of arcades, 
which are 15 feet wide by 65 high, there arc 42. The 
upper arches are 119 in number, their height 27 Spa- 
ni(h feet, their breadth feventeen, the tranfvcifal thick- 
nefs,- or depth of the piers, eight feet. 

The cathedral is a mixture of the Gothic and Moor- Yravch in 
ifli architedurc. The infide is very fpacious and of TtiiL-Hfuin by tin 
jcdic fiinplicity. The windows are wtll difpoftd, and * 
the great altar has bvcn lately decorated with the fineft 
Grenadian marble. But it is to be regretted, that in 
this cathedral, as well as in moil others of Spain, the 
choir is placed in the middle of the nave. The church 
is nearly upon the model of the great church of Sala¬ 
manca, but it is not fo highly finiihed. 

The alcazar, or ancient palace of the Moors, Hands 
in one of the fined pofitions poifible, on a rock rifing 
above the open country. A very pretty river wafhes 
the foot of the precipice, and the city lies admirably 
well on each fide on the brow of the hill; the declivity 
is woody, and the banks charmingly rural; the fnowy 
mountains and dark foreds of Saint Ildefonzo compofe 
an awful back ground to the pifture. Towards the 
town there is a large court before the great outward 
tower, which, as the prifon of Gil Bias, is fo well de- 
feribed by Le Sage, that the fubjefl requires no farther 
explanation. The retl of the buildings form an antique 
palace, which has feldom been inhabited by any but pri- 
foners fince tbe reign of Ferdinand and Ifabella, who 
were much attached to this fituation. There are fome 
magnificent halls in it, with much gilding in the ceil¬ 
ings, iu a femi-barbarous talle. All the kings of Spain 
are feated in date along the cornice of the great faloon \ 
but it is doubtful whether they are like the princes 
whofe names they bear; if tliat refemblance, however, be 
wanting, they have no other merit to claim. The 
royal apartments are now occupied by a college of 
young gentlemen cadets, educated at the king’s ex- 
peiice in all the fciences requifite for forming an engi¬ 
neer. The grand-madcr of the ordnance refidet at Se¬ 
govia, which is the head edablifhment of the Spaoifli 
artillery. 

The mint ts below the alcazar, a large building, the 
mod ancient place of coinage in the kingdom. The 
machines for melting, damping, and milliug tlie coin, 
arc worked by water : but there is nafon to believe 

that . 
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tliat 5 )eviHe has at prcfcnt more hurmefs^aa being ncar- 
Ji er the fource of richcH, the port of Cadi;^} where the 
. ingots of America arc landed. 

^ The unevennefs of the crown of the hill gives a wild 

look to this city. Moil of the (Ireets arc crooked and 
dirty, the houfes wooden and very wretched j nor do 
the inhabitants appear much the richer for their cloth 
maiiufaflory. Indeed, it is not in a very flourifliing 
condition, but what cloth.they make is very fine. 

The country about Segovia has the reputation of be¬ 
ing the beil for rearing the kind of iheep that produ¬ 
ces the beautiful Spanifh wool; but as thoie flocks wan¬ 
der over many other parts of the kingdom,Segoviafeems 
to have no cxclufivc title to this reputation. Segovia 
(fays Mr Townfend, whofe valuable travels will be 
read with much pleafure) was once famous for its cloth 
made on the king’s account; but other nations have 
utftml'i fincc become rivids in this branch, and the maniifai^ure 
""O' ill this city has been gradually declining. When the 
king gave it np to a private company, be left about 
30OCI in trade ; but now he is no longer a partner in 
the bufinefa. In the year 1612 were made here 
25,500 pieces of cloth, which confumed 44,625 quin¬ 
tals of wool, employed 34,189 perfons ; but at prclcnt 
they make only about 4000 pieces. The principal im- 
perfe^ions of this cloth are, that the thread is not even, 
and that much greafe remains in it wlicn it is delivered 
to the dyer; in CDiifcquence of which tlie colour is apt 
to fail. Yet, inilepcndcntly of iraperfeftions, fo many 
are the difadvantages under which the, maniifa^ure la¬ 
bours, that foreigners can afford to pay 3I. for the ar- 
roba of flne wool, furw’hich the Spaniard gives no more 
than 2ofliilllngs, and after all his charges can command 
the market even in the ports of Spain. 

Secovi A (New), a town of North America, in New 
Spain, and in the audience of Guacimala ; feated on the 
river Yare, on the confines of the province of Hondu¬ 
ras. W. Long. 84. 30. N. Lat. 13. 25. 

Segovia, a town of America, in Terra Firma, and 
in the province of Venezuela, feated on a river, near a 
very high mountain, where there arc mines of gold. 
W. Long. 65. 30. N. Lat. 8. 20. 

Segovia, a town of Afia, in the ifland of Manila, 
and one of the larged of the Philippines, feated at the 
north end of the ifland, 240 miles north of Manila, and 
fuhjcA to Spain. L. Long. 120. 59 * ^* Lat. 18. 
36. 

SEGREANT, is the herald’s word for a griffin 
when drawn in a leaping pofture and difplaying his 
wings as if ready to fly. 

SEGUE, in the Italian mufic, ia often found before 
ar'iCt aUeluja^ arntn^ &c. to fliow that thofe portions or 
p'arts arc to be fung immediately after the lafl note of 
that part over which it is writ; hut if thefe words Ji 
flaeet, or ad libUumt are joined therewith, it fignifies, 
that thefe portions may be fung or not at pleafure. 

SEGUIERIA, in botany; a plant belongirg to 
the clafa of polyandria, and the order of monogynia. 
The c^ilyx is pcntaphyllous; the pliylla are pblong, 
concave, coloured, and permanent; there is no corolla. 
The capfule is oblong and monofpermous, the large ala 
terminating in fmall lateral alie. There is only one Ipe- 
• *cies, the amtneana. 

SEJANT, a term ufeJ in heraldry, when a lion, or 


other bead, is di-awn in an efcutcheon fitting like a cat SejAnns. 
with his fore-feet (Iraight. w—y-—J 

SEJANIJS (^lius), a native ofVulfiniim in Tuf- 
cany, who didinguiflied biinfelf in the court of Tiberi¬ 
us. His father’s name was Scius Strabo ; a Roman 
knight, commander of theprelorian guards. His mt>- 
ther was defeended from the Jiinian family. Srianus 
fird gained the favours of Caius Cxfar, the gi'andfon of 
Auguftut, but afterwards he attached bimfelf to the in- 
cercll and the views of Tiberius, who thrn fat on the 
imperial throne. The emperor, who was natiitally (jf 
a rufpicious temper, was free and open with iS:jar!US, 
and while he di/lrulled others, he communicaitd hi% temjtriTt's 
greated feercts to this fawning favourite. Sejanus im- Diifunjry. 
proved this confidence; and when he had found that he 
poiTeiTed the efleem of 'i’iberius, he next endeavoured 
to become the favourite of the foldiers, and the darlinv 
of the fi-nate. As commander of the pretori^n guards 
he was the fecond man in Rome, and in that important 
office he made ufe of infinuations and every mean arti¬ 
fice to make hirnfclf beloved jnd revered. His ^tfability 
and condefeenfion gained him the hearts of the common 
foldiers, and, by appointing his own favourites and ad¬ 
herents to places of trull and honour, ail the officers and 
centurions of the army became devoted to his intercU. 

The views of Sejanus in this were well known ; yet, to- 
advance with more fuccefs, he attempted to gain the af¬ 
fection of the fenators. In this he met witli no oppo- 
fitiuTi. A man who has the difpofal of places of ho¬ 
nour and dignity, and who has the command of the pub¬ 
lic money, cannot but be the favourite of tliufe who are 
in need of his allillance. It is even faid, that Stjanus 
gained to h!s views all the wives of the fenators, bv a 
private and moll fecrct promlfe of marriage to each of 
them, whenever he had made bimfelf independent and 
fovcrciga of Rome. Yet, howcvei fuccefsful with the 
bell aud noblell families in the empire, .Sejanus )iad to 
combat numbers ia the houfe of the emperor; but thclW 
feeroing obfiacles were foon removed. All the children 
and grandchildren of Tiberius were facrificed to the 
ambition of the favourite under various pretences; and 
Drufus the fon of the emperor, by firiking Sci.tnas, 
made his defiruCtion fure and inevitable. Livia, the 
wife of Drufus, was gained by Htjanns; and, tliuugh 
the mother of many children, fhe was prevailed upon to 
affill her adulterer in the murderer of .^er Imffiand, and 
(he confented to marry him when Drufus was dead. No 
foonerwas Drufus poifnned, than Sejanus openly decla¬ 
red his wifli to man-)' Livia. This was ilrongly oppo- 
fed by Tiberius; and the emperor, by recommending 
Germanicus to the fenators fur his fuccelTor, rendered' 

Sejanus bold and determined. He wa<: more urgent in 
his demands; and when he could net the coufeut of 
the emperor,he perfuaded him to retire to folitude fiom 
the iioifeof Rome and thetn>nblcs of the govertimvif. 

Tiberius, naturally fond of eafe aitd luxury, yielded to 
his reprefentations, and retiredtu Campania, having Se¬ 
janus at'the head of the empire. 'J'i.is was highly gnt- 
tifying to the favourite, but he was not without a m»- 
fler. Prudence and moderation might have made him 
whathe wifhed to be; but having ufl'ended theempejm- 
beyond forgivenefs, he refoWed to retrieve his lofs, a,id 
by one vigorous effort to decide the fate of the rmpiie. 

He called together his fricuds aud followers; he paid 
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court to fuch afi fecmcd diOftErcdcd ; lie held forth re¬ 
wards and proroifes ; and, haviog increaled the number 
of his partifans, formed a bold confpiracy, rcfwlvcd by 
any mi-ans to feize the forcrcigfi power. 

A powerful league was formed with aftonilhing rapi- 
dityi and great iHiotbers of all deferiptions* fenators as 
itpbyt military men, entered into the plot. Among 

thefe, Satrius Secwiduswas the confidential friend and 
prime agent of the minifter. Whatever was this man's 
motive* wlwther fear, or views of iirterell, or ingratitude 
(for no principle of honour can be imputed to him), he 
rcfolved to betray the fecret to Tiberius, For this pur- 
pofe he addnrfled himfclf to Antonia, the daughter of 
Antliony tlie triumvir, the widow of Orufus, and the 
mother of Germaolcus, When this illuftrious woman* 
w1h> was honoured by the court and revered by the 
people, heard the particulars, (be Cent defpatches tcylhc 
emperor by one of her flaves. Tiberius was aftonifhed,. 
but not difmayed. The danger preffed ; his habitual 
flowaefs was out of feafon ; the time called for vigour 
and dccifivc meafures. He fciit Macro to Rome, with 
a fpecial commiflion to take upon him the command of 
tbc prxtorian guards* He added full inftruAions for 
liw condudt in all emergencies. F-arly in the morning 
on the I5ih, before the kalends of November, a report 
was fpread, iliat letters had arrived at Rome, in which 
the emperor fignified his intention to affociate Sejanus 
with himfclf in the tribunitian power. The fenate was 
fjmwoncd to meet in the temple of Apollo, near the 
imperial palace. Sejanus attended without delay. A 
party of the prxtorians followed him. Macro met him 
j!i the veftibule of the templij. He approached the mi- 
niftcr with all demon llrations of profound refpeft, and 
taking him afide, “Be not furprifed (he faid) that you 
have no letter from the prince : it is his plealure to de¬ 
clare you his colleagHc in the tribunitian power; but 
lie thinks that a matter of fo much importance ftoiild bo 
t omumnicated to the fathers by the voice of the confuls. 

J am going to deliver the emperor^ orders. Se)anu8, 
dated with joy, and fiufhcd with his new dignity, ciiter- 
fd the fenate houfc ; Macro followed him. As £oon m 
the confuls arrived, he delivered the letter from Tibcrl- 
UR, and immediately went forth to the prxtorian guards. 
He informed them, that by order of the prince, a lage 
donative was to be diftributed among the foldiers. He 
added, that, by a new commilTion, he himfclf was 
appointed their commanding officer; and, if they 
followed him to the camp, they would there re¬ 
ceived the promifed bounty. The lure was not thrown 
out ill vain: the pnetoriau guards quitted their fta- 
lion. Laco, who dood near at hand, immediately fur- 
rounded the fenate houfc with a body of the city co- 

The letter to the confuls was coiifuCcd, obfcure, and 
tedinus* only glancing at Sejanus, till at laft the lan¬ 
guage of inveaivc left no room for doubt. Stjanus 
kept his feat like a man bcnuibbed, fcnfelcfs and llupid 
with aftonifiiment. His friends, who a little bcfoie 
congmiiilated him on his new dignityr deferted him on 
every hde. He was commanded by the conful to rife 
and follow him, and being loaded with irons, wascon- 
duaed to prifon. His downfal filled the city with ex¬ 
ultation. The populace, who worfliipped him in fhe 
hour of prcfprrity, rejoiced to fee the fad eataftrophe 
to which he was now reduced. They followed iu crowds, 
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rending the air with flioiiis, and pouring forth a torrent Sei|m«w. 
of abufc and fcurrilous language. The prifoncr endea-. J 
voured to hide his face ; but the moh delighted to fee 
remorfe and Hiame and guilt and horror iu every fea¬ 
ture of his diftraAcd countenance. They reviled hint 
for his adls of cruelty ; they laughed at his wild ambi¬ 
tion *, they tore down his images, and dafhed h>s ftatuea 
to pH‘ces. He was doomed by Tiberius to fuffer death 
on that very day ; but* as he had a powerful faftiwi ia 
the fenate, it was not thought advifable, for thq mere 
formality of a regular condemnation, to hazard a de** 
bate. Private orders were given to Macro to dtfpatch 
him without delay ; but the conful, feeing the difpofi- 
tions of the people, and the calm neutrality of the pr«- 
torian guards, judged it btft to rc-alfemble the fathers* 

They met in the temple of Concord. With one voice 
Sejanus was condemned to die, and the fcntcnce was 
executed without delay. He was ftranglcd in the pri¬ 
fon. His body was dragged to the Oemonix, and, af¬ 
ter every Ppecies of infult from the populace, at the end 
of three days was thrown into the Tiber. Such was 
the tragic end of that ambitious favourite. He fell a 
terrible example to all, who, in any age or country, 
may hereafter endeavour by tbeir vices to rife above 
their fellow citizens. 

SEIGNIOR* is, in its general fignification*thc fame 
with lord i but is particularly ufed for the lord ofthe fee 
as of a manor, as fe'tgneur among the feudids is he who 
grants a fee or benefit out of the land to another ; and 
the reafon is, bccaufe having granted away the ufc and 
profit of the land, the property or dominion he ftiU re¬ 
tains in himfclf. 

SEIGNIORAGE, is a royalty or prerogative of the 
king, whereby he claims an allowance of gold and filvcr 
bought in the mafs to be exchanged for coin. As feig- 
niorage, out of every pound weight of gold, the king 
had for his coin 5s. of which he paid to the mailer of 
the mint fometimes is, and fometimes is. 6d. Upon 
every pound weight of filvcr, the feigniorage anfwercd 
to the king in the time of Edward HI. was 18 penny-. 
weights, which then amounted to about i s. out of which 
he fomctimci paid 8d. at others Qd. to the mailer. lo- 
the reign of King Henry V. the king's feigniorage of 
every pound of filver was lyd. &c. 

SEIGNIORY, is borrowed from the French 
n«re, i. c. dominatus, imptrium^ principatut / and fignifies 
with us a manor or lordfiiip,/ri^wVy de fokemani. 
mwy in profit feeros to be the title of him who is not 
lord by means of any manor, but immediately in his own 
perfon ; as tenure in capite, whereby one htdds of th«. 
king as of his crown, U/egniory in gro/u 
SEIKS, Sec Hindostam, p. 530. 

SEISIN, in law, fignifiea poffcffion. In this fenfe 
we, hj, premier fejfin, for the firft pofieffion, &c. 

Seifin is divided into that in deed or i»/a 5 , and that 
in law. A feifin deed is where a poffcffion is aaualig. 
taken ; but a feifin in/tfiu is, where lands defeend, and 
the party has not entered thereon » or in other words, 
it is where a perfon has a right to lands* See. and is by 
w'rong diffeifed of them. A feifin in law is held to be 
fufficient to avow on ; though to the bringing of an af- 
fize* aduai feifin is required ; and where feifin is alleged, 
the perfon pleading it muff ffiow of what effatc he 19*- 

fefed, &C. t_ e'-r ' 

Scifia of a fuperior fervice is deemed to be a feifin 

of 
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of aU fapOnof and etfua) lB^rke» that are 
' thoreio \ and feidb of a kflSte for yeinn. u fufficMst fuf 
him »n reveriioR. 

Livery of SEitWt tn Utr, an ell^tial ceremonx in 
Hw conveyance of landed property % heing no other 
than the pure feoda! ioveftituir, or delwery of corpo* 
ral pofle^oh 'oF the land or tenement, vms held 

ahMutclV neceSary' to> complete the doaatiou | JVeei 
fiudam fine lev^’fthe mf/e lindo emfitBi peitmt S and 
an eftatif hrMtben only perfeift ^Itdieii, aa Fleta exprrf^ 
ifln o^r law, ftjt/rif eteot^andio* See Fbof- 

^nreftiturea, in their original rife, were probably in- 
terfdedto dcmonftrate in conquered countries the adlual 
poiTenkm of the lord ; and that he did not grant a bare 
litigious right, which the foldier waa ill qualHied to 
profccntc, but i peaceable and firm pofTeffion. And, 
at a tirtte^wheo writing was foldom praAifed, a mere 
oral gift, at a didancc from the fpot that was given» 
was not likely to he either long or accurately retained 
in the memory of bydanders, who were very little in* 
tereded in the grant. Afterwards they were retained 
as a public and nutorinus aA, that the country might 
tako notice of and tedify the transfer of the eftiite ; 
and that fuch as claimed title by other means might 
know againft whom to bring their actions. 

tn all welbgorerned nations, fome notoriety of this 
kind has been ever held rcqiufite, in order to acquire 
and afeertain the property of lands. In the Roman 
\zWiphnitm dominium was not fold to fubfid unlefs where 
a man had both the right and the corporalpofcJfiQn ; 
which podenion could not be acquired without both an 
a 61 ual intention to pofTefs, and an aflual feidn, or entry 


book df Ituth :'** Nbw th^ was ihe manner in former 
tinid iiv< Ifrael*-concerning rodeeiniag and conce rning 
ebadgiv^, for to CQadrm things: a man plucked off* 
his ihoe, and gave it to bis neighbour { and this was a 
in Ifrael.** Among the ancient Gotha and 
Swedes, concra^s for the fale of lands were made m 
tbc prefcDce of witnefles, who extended the cloa k -of 
the buyer, while the feller caii ■ elod of the land nto 
it, in order to give polTeflion ) aad a ftaffor waad was 
aifo delivered Iram the vender to- the vendee, which 
paiTed through the hands of the witnefles. With our 
Saxon aaceftori the delivery of a turf was a neceHary 
folemnity to eilablini the conveyance of larnltit And, 
to thia day, the conrcyaticc of our copyhold eftataa is 
ufuaJly made from the feller to the lord or hisflcward 
by delivery of a rod or verge, and then from tlic lord to 
the purchaferby re*delivery of the fame in the prefence 
of a jury of tenants. 

Conveyances in writing were the laft and moll re* 
fined improvement. The mere delivery of poflefiion, 
cither aftual or fymbolical, depending on the ocular 
tcilimony and remembrance of the witnefles, was liable 
to be forgotten or mifreprefented, and became frequent* 
ly incapable of proof. Befidea, the new occafions and 
ncceflirica introduced by the advancement of commerce, 
required tneana to be derifed of charging and encumber* 
ing efiates, and of making them liable to a multitude of 
conditions and minute defignations, for the purpofes of 
railing money, without an abfolute falc of the land ; 
and fometimes the like proceedings were found ufeful 
tnop^ler to make a decent and competent provifion for 
the numerous branched of a fitmily, and for other do* 
meftic views. None of which could be tfFe^led by a 
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into the premifes, or part of them, in the name-of -the ' mere, fimple, corporal transfer of the foil from one man 


whole. And even in eccleflaftical promotions, where 
the freehold paiTes to the perfon promoted, corporal 
pofleHion is required at this day to veil the property 
completely in the new proprietor; who, according to 
the difttnAion of the canoniils, acquires the Jue ad rem, 
or inchoate and imperfcA right, by nomination and in* 
flitution ; but not the jut in re, or complete and full 
right, unlefs by corporal podeflion. Therefore in dig* 
nities poflelfiun is given by inflalment; in reveries and 
vicarages by indiAion; without which no temporal 
rights accrue to the minifter, though every ecclefiadi* 
cal power is veiled in him by inftitutioQ. So elfu even 
in defeents of lands, by -our law, which are cad on the 
heir by aA of tiie law itfelf, the heir has not plenum db^ 
vtiniam, or full and complete ownerihtp, till he has made 
art actual corporal entry into the lands: for if he dies 
before entry made, hit heir (hall not be entitled to take 
Ihe pofleffion, hut the heir of the perfon who was lad 
afloally feifed. It is not therefore only a mere right 
CO enter, but the a£lnat entry, that makes a man com* 
plete owners fu m to tranfmit the inheritance to his 
own hem: nohjur,JedfAJina,fac'dfipitem. 

Yet the corporal tradition df lands being fometimes 
ineonvenieat', a fymboTIcil dciirery of pofleffion was in 
many cafes anciently allowed ; by transferring fome* 
thing near at hand, in the prcfcncc of credible wit¬ 
nefles, which by agreement fhould ferve to reprefent 
the i^cry thing Aligned to be conveyed; and an occu- 
iJinc^ of this fign or fymhol wav pcrrallted as equiva* 
lent to occupancy of the land itfelf. Among the 'Jewa 
we find the evid^ec of \ aah:hifc tbui defined hi the 
Vot. XVII. Part I. 


to another, which was principally calculated for coin ey¬ 
ing an abfolute unlimited dominion. Written deeds 
were therefore introduced, in order to fpecifyand per¬ 
petuate the peculiar purpofes of the party who convey¬ 
ed J yet ft ill,'for a very long ferics of years, they were 
never made ufe of, but in company with the more an¬ 
cient end notorious method of transfer by delivery of 
corporal pofleflion. 

Lively of feifin, by the common law, is neceffary to 
be made upon every grant of an eftatc of freehold in he¬ 
reditaments corporeal, whcllier of inheritance or for life 
only. In hereditaments incorporeal it is impofltblc to 
be made ; for they are not the ohje^ of the fenfes: and 
in leafea for years, or other chattel intercfts, it is not 
neceflary. In leafcs for years indeed an aclual entry is 
neccflaiy, to veil the eftate in the leflee: for a bare lenfc 
gives him only a right to enter, which is called his inti*- 
reft in the term, or inter fe termini: and when he enters 
in purfuance of that right, he is then, and not befon*, 
in pofieflion of hi# ternr, and complctc'tcnant for years. 
This entry by the tenant himftlf ferves the purpofe of 
notopety, as well as livery of feifin from the grantee 
could have done; which it would have been improper 
.to have given in this cafe, becaufc that folemnity it apt- 
propriated to the conveyance of a freehold. And this 
is one reafon why frccholds cannot be made to com¬ 
mence in futurff, hecaufe they cannot (at the common 
law) be made but by livery of feifin ; which livery, be- 
ii^ an aAual manual tradition of the land, muft take 
cfft]fll in prefentt, or not at all. 

of firifin is either in deed or in lavi* 

I i 


Livery 
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lavcry in deed is thus performed. The feoffori Icflbr* 
or his attorney, together with the feofFee, leiTee, or his 
attorney, (for this may as effedlually be done by de¬ 
puty or attorney as by the principals tlicmfelfes in 
perfon), come to the land or to the houfc ^ and there, 
in the prefence of witnelTes, declare the contents of 
the feoffment or leafe on which livery is to be made. 
And then the feoffor, if it be of land, doth deliver to 
the feoffee, all other perfons being out of the ground, 
8 clod or tuif, or a twig or bough there growing, 
wilh words to this cfft^l : “ I deliver thefe to you in 
the name of feifin of all the lands and tenements con> 
tained in this deed.*’ But, if it be of a houfe, the 
fcodbr mud take the ring or latch of the door, the 
houfc being quite empty, and deliver it to the feoffee 
ill the fame form ; and then the feoffee mull enter 
alone, and fhut the door, and then open it, and let 
in tlje others. If the conveyance or feoffment be of 
divers latids, lying fcaltercd in one and tlic fame couno 
ty, then in the feoflor’s poffenion, livery of feifin of 
any parcel, in the name of the rell, fufficctli for all; 
but if thty be in fcvcral counties, there mud be as 
Biany liveries as there are counties. For, if the title to 
thefe lands comes to be difpntcd, there mud be as 
many trials as there are counties, and ilie jury of one 
county arc no judges of the notoriety of a faj.4 in ano¬ 
ther. BfliJca, anciently, this ftifin was obliged to be 
delivered curam fhiribut de wV/wt/o, before the peers nr 
freeholders <»f the neighbourhood, who attcfteil fueh 
delivery in tlic body »r on the back of the deed ; ac¬ 
cording to the rule of the feudal law. Parts dcbcnt In¬ 
ter^- invr/ii/urtc ftndit el non a/H : for which this reafon 
is cxprtfsly given ; becaufe the peers or vaffalg of the 
lord, being ))Ound by their oath of fealty, will take care 
that no fraud be committed to his prejudice, which 
Ilrangers might be apt to connive at. And though af¬ 
terwards the ocular aitedation of the parts was held 
nnneccfl'ar)', and livciy might be made before any cre¬ 
dible wilneires, yet tlic trial, in cafe it was dirputed, 
(like that of all other atteddlions), was fliil refcived to 
the parrs or jury of the cf»unty. Alfu, if the lands be 
oiu on leafe, though all lie in the fame comity, there 
jiudl be as many liveries as there arc tenants : becaufe 
no livery can be made in this cafe, but by the confent 
of the particular tenant i and the confent of one will 
oot bind the red. And in all thefe cafes it is prudent, 
and ofual, n> eiidorfe the livery of feifin on the i)ack of 
the deed, fpecifying the manner, place, an4 time of 
making It ; together with the names of the witnefTes. 
And thus niueh for livery in deed. 

Ifivery in Ia‘W is w'herc the fame is not made on 
the land, but in f^ht of it only ; the feofibr faying to 
the feofl'ee, “ 1 give you yonder land, enter and take 
poffeflion.” Here, if the feoflee enters during the life 
<>f the feoffor, it is a good livery, but not otherwife ; 
iinlefs be daicj not enter through fear of his life or bo¬ 
dily harm ; and then his continual claim, made yearly 
in due form of law', as near as poifible to the lands, 
will lufBce without an entry. I bis livery in law can- 
i.<-t, however, be given or received by attorney, but 
only by the parlies ihcmfelves. 

SEIZE, in the fea language, is to make fafi or 
bind, purlicuUiriy to fallen two ropes tugi-ther wilh 
r('pe yarn. Tht (t-izing of a boat is a rope tied to a 
ring or little chain in the fore-flup of the bout, hy which 
means it b faficued to the fide of the Hiip. 


SEIZURE, in commerce, an arrefl of feme mer- Scizu^ 
chandife, moveable, or other matter, either in confc- li 
quence of fomc law or of fomc . caprefs order of the 
fovereign. Contraband goods, thofc fraudulently en- ’ 
tered, or landed without entering at all, or at wrung 
laces, are fubjed to fiizurc. In feizures among us, one 
alf goes to the informer, and the other half to the king. 

SELAGO, in botany: A genus of theangiofpeimia 
order, belonging to the did) uamia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the ^Kth order. 

The calyx is qiiinqueitd : the tube of the 
corolla capillary, with the limh nearly equal, and a 
fingle feed. There arc 2Z fpccies. 

SEI-DEN (John),. called by Grotius//’e ^/ory 
Pn^land, was born at Salvingtun in Suffix in 1584. 

He was educated at the fret-fchool at Chicheller ; 
whence he was fent to Harl-Hall in the univerfity of 
Oxford, where he ilaid four years. In i6i2,,hc enter¬ 
ed himfelf in Clifford's Inn, in order to (Indy the law ; 
and about tw'o years after removed 10 the Inner 7'cni- 
pie, where he foon acquired great reputation by his 
learning. He had alreadypubhOud fcvcral of his worksj 
and this year wrote verfes in Eatin, Greek, and Eng- 
lilh, upon Mr William Browne’s Britannia’s Pallorais. 

In 1614, be pnblilhed his Titles of Honour j and iu 
i6i6, his Notes on Sir John Fortcfcnc’s boi*k Dc I.-iu- 
dilus Ltgum In l 18, he publifin d his lliftory 

of Tythes 5 wlijoh gave great offence to the clergy, and 
was animadvcrletl upon hy fevei a) wriien.; and lor that 
book he was called before the high ronnnifiion court, 
and obliged to make a public aeknowledgmcut of his 
furrow for having pubhfhtd it. In 1621, being fent for 
liy the parliament, tliough he was not then a membtr 
ol that lioufe, and giving his ojilnlon very fiiongly jti 
favour of their privileges in oppolilion to the conn, he 
was committed to the cuUody of the flicnff of l.on- . 
don, but was fet at liberty after five weeks confinemrnt. 

In 1623, he was chofin hurgefs for Laneallcr ; l ot, 
amidff all the divifinns of tlic nation, kept hiuDfell reti' 

Ur, profcculing his fludics with fuch application, 
that though he was the next year chofen reader of 
Lyon’s Inn, he refufed to perform that office. In 1625, 
he was chofen burgefs for Great Bedwiii in Wiltfliire, 
to ferve in the firft parliament of King Charles I. 
in which he declared himfcif warmly aganift the duke 
of Buckingham ; and on his grace’s being impcnched 
by the houfc of commons, was appointed one of the 
managers of the articUs agninfi him. In 1627 and 
l6z8, be oppofed the court parly with great vigour. 

The parliament being prorogued to January 20. 1629, 

Mr Scldcn retired to the carl of Kent’s houfe at Wrt 11, 
in Bedfordfiiire, where lie finilhed his Marmora Arun~ 
driiana. ’i'hc parlidment being met, he, among others, 
again ddliiigtiilht d himfelf liy his zeal againff the court; 
when the king diffuiving the parliament, ordered fcveral 
of the members to be brought before the King’s BencU 
bar, and committed to the Tower. Among thefe was 
Mr Seldcn, who infilling on the benefit of the laws, and 
nfufing to make his fubmifllon, was removed to the 
King's lit nch piifun. Being here in danger of his life 
on account of the plague then raging \n Southwark, he 
p>ttitioned tl'C lord high treafurcr, at the end of Trini¬ 
ty term, to intercede with his majefly that he might lye 
removed to the Gatt-Hourc, Wellininller, whi^ was 
granted : but in Michaelmas term following, the Judges 
objefling to the Itnd tretifurer’s warrant, by wlfieb he 

had 
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iiiJbccnvcmovvU U) the Gate-Ilonfo, an arikr was made 
for convcyiijjc liiin ‘aack to the King’s I^eiicli, whence 
he was releafed in the latter end of the fame year ; but 
Jlfrcrn years after, the parliament ordered hini 5000I. 
fur the Ioffes he hud fudained on this occafion. He was 
afterwards committed, with frveral other gentlemen, for 
difperfing alibelt but the author, who was abroad, being 
difcovercd, they were at length fet at liberty. In 1634, 
a dlfpute ariling between the Englifh and Dutch con¬ 
cerning the hcning-fifliery on the Dritilh coad, he was 
prevailed upon by Arclibilhop J-auJ to draw up his 
Mure Claujunij in anfwerto Grotius's Mure Liberum : 
which greatly recoromended him to the . favour of the 
court. Ill i<^>40, he was chofen ntember for the uni- 
verfaytjf Oxford ; when he again oppofed the court, 
though lie might, by complying, have lalfcd himfelf to 
very conftdcrabk ports. .In 1643, he was appointed 
one of the luy-inctnbers to fit in the aflcmbly of divines 
f.t Wi ftminftcr, and was the fame year appointed keeper 
of the records in tlie Toweri Wliilrt he attended his 
duty in the aiicmbly, a warm debate ar<»fe rcfpcifiing 
tlu* diftarice of Jericho from Jenilulem. The party 
«Iiich contcndul for the (liortcll diilance, urged, us a 
proof of thfir opinion being well founded, that rtflics 
v.eiccarried from the one city to the other, and fold in 
llic market. Thtir udvcjfanes were ready to yield to 
tlie force of thi*. conclufivc argument, when Selden, 
\v)io dffpifedhoth parlies, as well as thefrivoloufncfs (*f 
their diipulc, exchmnctl, “IVihaps the firtics were falt- 
etl !” 'J'lii-5 iMiexpt^tcd icmaik left the victory doubt- 
liil, ami renewed I lie debate ; and our author, who was 
lick of ftich trifling, foon found employment more fuit- 
«d to his genius; for, in 1645, lie w.^8 inadc one of the 
commiflioners of the admiralty. T he fame year he 
was unanimonHy defied nuller of Trinity college, 
Camhiidge; but declined accepting. He died in 1654} 
ami was interred in the Temple-church, where a monu¬ 
ment is crcfled to his memory. Dr Wilkes ohferves, 
ihiit he was a man of uncommon gravity and greatiijfs 
of foul, averfe to fliittiry, liberal to fcholars, charitable 
to the poor; and thougli he had a great latitude inliis 
piinciplcs with regard to etclcfia(lic:il power, yet he 
iind a fincere rcgai-d for the church of England. He 
wrote many learned works befides lliofe already men¬ 
tioned ; the principal of which arc, 1. De 'Jure Nutu- 
rail et Gentium juxta Dijiipllnum Jiflrteorum, 2 . J)e 
Nuptiis et Divorciu. 3. De Anno CAvtlt veterum 11 €• 
braorum, 4. De Nummh. 5. De DiU Syr'u, 6. Uxor 
Uehraua* 7. Jani Augkrum Facies altera, &c. All his 
works were printed together in 172O in 3 vols, folio. 

SEI-ENlTES,iniiatural liitlory, thenamc of a large 
clafsof foffils, the charaflers of winch arc ihefc : they 
arc bodies compofed of flender and fcarcc viliblc fila- 
nients, arranged into fine, even, and thin flukes ; and 
thofe difpofed into regular figures, in the fcvcral difle- 
rent genera, approaching to a rhomboid, orhexangular 
column, or a reflanglcd parallelogram ; fiflilc, like the 
talcs, but they not only lie in a lioHzoutal, but alfo in a 
perpendicular direflion : they arc flexile in a fmall de¬ 
gree, but not at all claflic; they do not ferment with 
acid mcnflrua, but \cadily calcine in the fire. Of this 
dafs there arc feven orders of bodies, and under thofe 
ten genera. The fclenilw of the firfl order arc thofe 
*ompofed of hoiif'ontal plates, and approaching to a 
rhumboidal form ; of the fecund arc thofe compofed cf 
Ik^Iz^auI plates, arranged into a columnar and angular 
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form : of the third arc thofe whofc film:ents arc fiarcc flckniip* 
vifibly arranged into plates, but which, in llie whole e 1^ ^ • 
mafTes, appear rather of a rtriated than of a tubulated / ^ 
IlruAure : of the fourth arc thofe wbidi are flat, but of 
no determiuately angular figure ; of the fifth arc thofe 
farmed of plates, perpendicularly arranged: ofthefixth 
arc thofe formed of congeries of plates, arranged into 
the figure of a liar; and of the feventh are thofe of a 
com^ilex and indeterminate figure. 

Of the firft of thefe orders there are tlircc genera. 

1, *Vhtleptodccarl)ombes. z.'Vhepacbotlecarhomles. 3.Tlie 

tetradecarhombes. Of the fccond orderthere arealfo three 
genera. I. The ifumbluces. 3. The 

uxueia. Of the third order there is only one known 
genus, the inamblueia^ Of the fourth order there is alfo 
only one knowm genus, the fantdia. Of the fifth order 
there is alfo only one known genus, the cathetoUpes. Oi 
the fixth order, there are two genera, i. Tlic Upastra. 

2. The trichestra^ Of the feventh order there is only 
one genus, the /ymplettia. 

The ftriifture of the feicnitzof all the genera of the 
firfl order if exaclly alike ; they are all compofed of a 
great number of broad flakes or plates, in a great mca- 
fure extcnially rcfcmblirg the flakes of the foliactouj 
calcs : thefe are of the length and breadth of die vvliulc 
niafs ; the top and bottom being each only one fuch 
plate, and thofe between them in like manner, each 
complete and fingle; and the body'may always becafily 
and evenly fplit, according to the direction of thefe 
flakes. Thefe differ, however, extremely from the 
talcs, for they arc each compofed of a number of paral- 
Icl threads or filaments, which are ufiialty difpofed pa- 
rallelly to the Ados of the bo^, though lometimes pa- 
rallelly to its ends. In many of the fpecics they' are 
alfo divided by parallel lines, placed at a confidcrable 
dirtance from each other, and the phites in fplitting of¬ 
ten break at thefe lines; add to this, lliat they arc not 
elaflic, and that they readily calcine. The flrudlure 
cf thofe of the fccond order is the fame with that of the 
firft ; but that in many of the fpeciuiens of them the 
lilamcnta of which the plates are compofed run in two 
dircAions, and meet in an obtufe angle; and in the 
middle there is generally fern in this cafe a ftraight line 
running the wdiole length of the column, and finall par¬ 
cels of clay infinuating themfelves into this eruck, repre- 
fent ill it the figure of an ear of grafs fu naturally, as to 
have deceived many into a belief that there was really 
an car of grafs there. The other ordirs confifling only 
of fingle genera, the ftru^urc of each is explaiucJ un¬ 
der the gcnerical name. 

Sklenitks, in chcmillry, called Mo^ypfum fpalofum, 
a fpecics of gypfurn or plafttr of Paris. See Gvp- 

tUM. 

SELENOGRAPHY, a branch of cofinography, 
which deferibes the moon and all the parts and appear¬ 
ances thereof, as geography dues thofe of the earth. 

Sec Moon. 

SELEUCIA, (anc. grog.), furnamed Balylonta^ 
becaufc fituated on its confines, at the confluence of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Ptolemy places it in Mefopo- 
tamia. It is called alfo Hehueia ad Tigrim, (Polybius, 

Strabo, Ifidorus, Characenus) ; waflied on tbe foutli 
by the Euphrates, on the caft by the Tigris (Theophy- 
la£lu6) ; generally agreed to have been built or tnlarged 
by Scleucus Nicanor, mailer of the eaft after Alexan¬ 
der ; by means uf which Babylon came to be deferted. 

li 2 It 
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Selrucidx It U fate! to Yiare been oriHnatly caHed Cwhe^ ^ Amtniani bttd he behav«d in the fame manner a Tecond and a third 
g Eutropius) ; though othen. ai Arnan, diftinguifh it, time, he would never have become that hero whofe ac> 
^ ' _ as a villngc, from Seltaeia : and, according toXonmoa, tioni aftonifhed Europe. A ewiebrated engineer among 
the ancient name of Sitleacia wai Now called ourfelvcs, who was wU known to the writer of this 
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behaved in the fame manner a fecond and a third 
e would never have become that hero whofe ac> 


Bagdad^ £. Long. 44. at. N. Lat. 33. lo. There 
Were many other cities of the fame name, all built by 
Selcncus Nicanor. 

SEI^EUCIU-®, in chronology. Era of the Se- 
Icucidsc, or the Syro-Maccdonian era, is a computa¬ 
tion of time, commencing from the cftablifhmcnt of the 
SL*leucid'4e, a race of Greek kings, who reigned as fuc- 
cenbrs of Alexander the Great in Syria, as the Ptole* 


fhort article, had little fcience, and was a ftranger to 
the principtcf of his own art; but being poifelTed of a 
firm and vigorous frame, and having l^en accuftomed 
to ftruggle with dangers and difficulties, he bad fiich a 
conllant command of himfrlf, m enabled iiitn to employ 
with great coolnefs every iiccefliry rcfourcc in the day 
of battle. 

But it is not only in battle, and in the face of imme- 


mies did in Egypt. This era we find exprefiedin the diale danger, that felf-command isnecclTary to enablca 
books of the Maccabees, and on a great number of man to a^t with propriety. There is no fituation in life 
Greek medals (truck by the cities of Syria, &c. The where difficulties, grcatci orlefs, arc not to be encoun- 
Eabbins call it the era of conlraSIs-, and the Arabs tered ; and he who would pafs through life with com- 
therik dUharnaifti that is, the ” era of the two horns.** fort to inmfelf, and with utility to the public, mud cn- 
Accordiog to the bed accounts, the fird year of this deavour to keep his paffions in condant fubjei^ion to his 
era falls in the year 311 B. C. being 12 years after reafon. No man can enjoy without inquietude what he 
Alexander’s death. cannot lufc without pain; and no man who isoverwhelm- 

SELEUCUS (Nicanor), one of the chief generals cd with dcfpondency under any fudden mi^fortunc can 
under Alexander the Great, and, after his death, exert the talents neceflary to retrieve his circumftanccs. 
blunder of the race of princes called Selcucida. He is We ought, therefore, by every means to endeavour to 
equally celebrated as a renowned warrior, and as the fa- obtain a condant command of ourfelves ; and nowhere 
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thcr of his people; yet his virtues could not prolc^^l 
him from the fatal ambition of Ccraunus, one of his 
courtiers, by whom he was afrafTinated 2S0 B. C. 

SELF-Hial, the PauNELtA Vulgaris of Un« 
ntEUR. The rtem is erefl, and about eight or ten inches 
high. 'File leaves grow on fuotdalks, are ovato.oblong, 
fiightly indented, and fomewhat hairy. The biafteie 
are hcart-fliapcd, oppofite, and fringed. The flowers 
are white or purplifh, grow on denfe fpikes, and are ter¬ 
minal. This plant is perennial, grows iK'ild in meadows 
and padurc grounds, and flowers in June and July. 

This herb is recommended as a mild redringint and 
vulnerary in fpittings of blood, and other hemoriluigics 
and fluxes; and iu gurgarifmsagaind aphtha*and influm- 
mations of the fauces. Its virtues do not appear to be 
very great; to the tadcit difeovers a very flight auderi- 
ty or bitterilhnefs, which is morcfenfiblc in the flowery 
tops than in the leaves, though the latter are generally 
dit'c6\ed for medicinal ufe. 

Command, is that dcady equanimity which 
enables a man is every fituation to exert his reafoning 
faculty with coolnefs,* and to do what the prefent cir- 
ciimdanccs require. It depends much upon the natural 
temperament of the body, and much upon the moral 
cultivation of the mind. He who enjoys good health, 
;uid has braced his frame by exercife, has always a 
greater command of himfelf than a man of equal mental 
jijwers, who has fuffered his conflitution to become re¬ 
laxed by indolence ; and he who has from hts early 
youth been accuflomed to make his paffious fubmit to 
his reafon, mud, iu any fudden emergency, be move 
capable of airing properly than he who haS tamely 
yielded to his paffioii. Hence it is tliat reclufe and 
literary men, when forced into the buflle of public life, 
are incapable of adling where promptnefs is requifite ; 
and that men who have once or fwire yielded to a fenfc 
of impending danger'Teldom acquire afterwards'that 
command of themMves which may be ncceffary to ex¬ 
tricate them from fubfcqucnt d'angers. In one of the 
earlieft battles fought by the late kingof Pnffiia, tbefo- 
vcifign was among the fird xbcd who quitted Bit'Slid ; 


fhall wc find belter lefl'ona for this purpofe than in an* 
cient I^acedcmoo. There certain occupations were ap¬ 
pointed for each fex, for every hour, and for every fea- 
fun of life. Iu a life always active, the paflione have 
no opporiimity to deceive, fcduce, or corrupt; and the 
nervous fyftcm acquires a firmnefs which malus it a fit 
indrument to a vigorous mind. 

Snih Defence implies not only the prefervation of 
one’s life, but alfo tlie protection of his pro])crty, bc- 
caufc without property life cannot be preferved in a ci- 
viKzed nation. The extent of property eflcntial to life 
is indeed fmall, and this coufidcralion may enable us to 
decide a queilion which fomc moralifit have made intri¬ 
cate. By what means, it has been afkcd, may a man 
proteft bis property ? May he kill the perfon who at¬ 
tacks it, if he cannot otherwife repel the attack ? 

That a man, in the (late of nature, may kill the per¬ 
fon who makes an attack on his life, if he cannot other- 
wife repel the attack, is a truth which has never been 
controverted ; and he may do the fame in civil focicty, 
if his danger be fo imminent that it cannot be exerted 
by the iiitcrpofition of the protedion provided for indi¬ 
viduals by the ftate. In all poflible lituations, except 
the three following, whatever is abfolutely necefl'ary to 
the prefervation of life may be lawfully performed, for 
the law of felf-prefervation is the firfi and tnofl facred 
of thofe laws which are imprefied upon every mind by 
the Author of nature. 

'I'he three excepted fituations are tbofe of a '{bldief 
ill the day of battle, of a criminal about to fuffrr by the 
laws of his countiy, and of a man called upon to re¬ 
nounce his religion. The foldier hazards his life in the 
moll honourable of all caufes, and cannot betray his 
trufl, 01^ play the CoWard, without incurring a bigh de- 
gvte of moral turpitude. He knows that the very pro- 
feflion in which he is engaged neceffarily fubjeds him 
to danger ; and he voluntarily incurred that danger for 
the good of ills country, which, with great propriety, 
annexes'to his profeffion peculiar privileges and much 
glory.' The criminal under fenteoce of death cannot, 
witHolU addipg^ to bis ghib> reffifl^he Execution of that 
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lcut«nce ; for tbe power of inBi^ing puoiftiment ii ef- could not fubM; but in a Hate of nature every man 
‘'fetitial to focictyi and fociety ii the ordinance of God, tnuft be the defender of his own property, wliicli in '■“"'“V" 
^fee Society). The mao who h called upon to re- that ftatc muft ncccfTarily be fmaU: and if he be not ol* 
nonrice his religion ought to fuhmit to the cruelled lowed to defend it by every mean in hU power, be will 
death rather than comply with that requeft, fince rcli- not long be able to pioted it at all. By giving him 
gion is his only fecurity for future and permanent hap* fuch liberty, a few individuals may, indeed, occaGonally 
pinefs. But in every other (ituation, that which is ab- lofe their lives and limbs fur the prefervation of a very 
folutrly neceiTary to the prefervation of life is undoubt* fmaU portion of private property ; but we believe that 
cdly lawful. Hence it is, that a perfoQ huking in wa* the fum of human happiuefs will be more augmented by 
ter is never thought to be guilty of any crime, though cqtting off fuch wortlileCs wretches than by expofing 
he drag his neighbour after him by his endeavours to property to perpetual depredation; and therefoie, ii 
fave hiinfelf; and lirncr, too, a miui in danger of perifh- general utility be the criterion of moral good, we mud 
ing by (liipwreek may drive another from a plauk which be of opinion tliat a man may in every cafe lawfully kill 
cannot carry them both, for lince one of two lives mud a robber rather than comply with his unjuB demand, 
be loft, no law, human or divine, calls upon eitlier of But if a man may without guilt preferve his proper- 
them to prefer his nctgbboui’s life to his own. ty by the death of the aggrefior, when it cannot be pre> 

But though the rights of felf-defciice authorise, us ferved by any other means, much mure may a woman 
to repel every attack made upon our life, nnd in cafes hitve recourfe to the laft extremity to protc^ her chuf* 
of extremity to favc ourfelvcs at the expence of the life tity from forcible violation. This, indeed, is admitted 
of our innocent neighbour, it is not fo evident that, ra> by Mr Paley himfelf, and will be controverted by no 
ther than give to an unjuft demand a few {hillings or man who reflcdls on the importance of the female cfir.* 
pounds, we may lawfully deprive a fellow creature of raster, and the probable confequcnccs of the fmalleil 
life, and tbe public of a citizen. A few pounds loft deviation from the cftabliftied laws of female hoooui. 
may be eafily regained ; but life when loft can never be Sec Skouctjon. 

recovered. If thefc pounds, indeed, be the whole of SsL^•Kn9w!ecl^ef the knowledge,of one’s own c1»a- 
a man’s property ; if the y include his clothes, his food, ra^er, abilities, opinions, virtues, and vices. This has 
and the houfe where he llielters his head-^—there cannot always been cuniiJereJ as a difficult thiaigli iinjun tatit 
be a doubt but that, rather than part with them, he acquilicion. It is dilfteult, becaufe it is difagreeable to 
may lawfully kill the aggreftbr, for no man can cxift invcftigate our errors, our faults, and vices ; bccaule we 
without (heltcr, food, ami raiment. But it is feldom arc apt to be partial to uurfelves, even when wc have 
that an attempt is made, or is indeed praelicable, to rob done wrong ; and becaufe time and habitual attention 
a man at once of all that he poircites. The queftioii . are requifite to enable us to difeover our real ehara^er. 
then of any importance is. May a man put a robber to But thefe difficulties me mure than couutcrbulanced by 
death rather than part with a fmail part of his properly? the advautages of felf-knowlcdge. 

Mr Pnley doubts whether he could innocently do fu in By knowing the extent of our abilities, wu {liall nc* 
a ftatc of nature, “ becaufe it cannot be cnuUmled to ver rafiily engage in enterprifes where our iiieffedual 
be for the augmentation of human happincl's, that one exertions may be productive of harm : by inveiligating 
man iliould lofe his life or limb, rather than another a our opinions, we may difeover thufe w'liich liave no 
pennyworth of his prvpcrty.” He allows, that in civil foundation, and thofe alfo whicii lead us 'nfcnfihly into 
iocicty the life of the aggrefior may be always taken vice. By examining our virtues and vices, we fiiall 
away by the perfun aggrieved, or meant to he Bggriev. learn what jmnciples ought to be ftreiigibt.tted, and 
ed, when the crime attempted is fuch as would fubjcA what habits ought to be removed, 
its perpetrator to death by the laws of his country. Man is a rational and intelligent being, capable of 

It is not often that we feel ourfelvcs difpofed to dif* great improvement, and liable to great vicci. If he aiTt' 
fer in opinion from this mufl valuable and intelligent without examining his principles, he maybe huriied 
writer; but on the prefent occafion we cannot help by blind pafQon into crimed. If he afpircs at noble and 
thinking that he docs not reafnn with his ufual preci* valuable acquifiiions, he mufi aft upon a plan, with <1 l- 
fion. To ns he even Teems to lofe fight of bis own prin* liberation and forc-lhought; for he is not like a vege- 
ciples. No legiOalure can have a right to take away tabic, which attains pcrfccliou by the iufluenee of 
life in civil fociety, but in fuch cafes as individuals have ternal caufes: he has powers witliin himfclt wbicii mtill 
the fame right in a Bate of nature. If therefore a man, be exerted, and exerted with judgment, in oiJ -r to ui< 
in the Bate of nature, have not a right to protect his tain the perfedliun of Ids nature. To c'uablc Ijim to 
property by killing the aggrefior, when it cannot be employ thefc powers aright, lie muft know, lii.'l, what 
otherwife protedled, it appears to Its felf-cvidcnt that no is his duly; and, ftcoudly, he maft often review hi.^ 
legifiaturc can have a right to inflift the puniftiment of principles and condudl, that he may difeover wijctlu r 
death upon fuch oiTcnces j. but if the laws inflidtitv he is performing his duly, or in what eireuihftauc..s he 
death upon the crime of robbery be morally evil, it w has failed. Wlieo he hods tliat he ha'« falKn into ei- 
certain that an individual cannot be innocent wbcii he ror and vice, he will naturally inquire vvh.ii tnufis have 
pfcvenls robbery by the death of the robber, tiaercly produced this cfiefl, that he may avoid the fume for the 
becaufe he knows that the laws of his couptry*hare de- time to come. This is tlie nuthod by which every re. 
creed that punifitment ag.iinft thofe couvifled of that formatiou in religion and fcicncc has been producr.l, 
'Crime. But we think that the proteftion of property and the method by which the arts have, been improveu. 

, hy the death of the aggrefior may be completely vindi* Before Lord Bacon introduced the new way of pliik - 
'cated upofi more general principled. It is ncccfiiiry, in fophizing, he muft fn(l have coufidercd wheruin true 
every ilaU, that properly be protefted, or mankind philofophy confiBcd; fccoiidly, he muft hav: inquired 
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Scit. ih wliat vcfpofls the ancient method of phlloropltizing 

“V*~^ was falfc or ufclcfs: and after determining thefe two 
pointfir lie waa qualified to deferibe the way by which 
the ftudy of philofophy could be fuccefafuUy purfued 
without deviating into hypothefia and error. Luther 
found out the enoraof the church of Romebycompa- 
liiig their dofirines w'ith the Scrlpturest But had this 
romparifon never been madctthe Reformation could ne> 
ycr have taken place. Without felf-knowlcdge, or 
without that knowledge of our character which is de* 
lived from a comparifon of our principles and condui 5 i 
with a perfefl ilandard of morality^ we can never fortzi 
planR and refulutionfit or make any exertion to abandon 
tlievicious habitswhichwe havccontraiSled^aiidllrength- 
eii tlmfe virtuous principles in which w'C are deficient. 

As much may be learned from the errors of thofe 
who have been in fimtlar fituations with ourfclves ; fo 
many iifcful cautions may be obtained fitim our own 
errors; and he tliat will remember thcfe» will feldom be 
twice guilty of the fame vice. 

It was evidently the intention of Providence that 
man fhould be guided chiefly by experience. It is by 
the obfervationt which we make on w*hat we fee pafs- 
ing around us, or from what \vc fuffer in our own per- 
fon, that W’e form maxims for the conduct of life. Tlic 
moie minutely therefore we attend to our principles, 
and the more maxims we form, wc Hiall be the better 
luted to attain moral perfcAion. 

With refpe£t to our uiiderilanding, to mark the 
errora which we have fallen into, either by its natural 
(k-refts or by negligence, is alfo of great importance | 
fur the greateft genius and moll profound fcholar are 
liable to thefe errors, and often commit them as well as 
the weak and illiterate. But by obferving them, and 
tracing them to their cuufcs, they at length acquire an 
habitual accuracy. It is true, that men of feeble minds 
can never by knowing their own defedts exalt themfelves 
to the rank of genius ; but fucli knowledge will enable 
them to improve their undcrflandings, and lb to appre* 
ciate their own powers, as feldom to attempt what is 
beyond their ftrength. They may thus become ufeful 
members of fociety; and tliough they will not probably 
be admired fur their abilities, they will yet efcape the 
ridicule which is poured upon vanity. 

It is ciifiicuh to lay down precife rules for the acqui- 
fition of this fc!f<knowledgc, becaufe almofl every man 
ia blinded by a fallacy peculiar to himfelf. But when 
one has got rid of that partiality which arifes from felf> 
love, be may eaftly form a jufl. edimate of hit moral im¬ 
provements, by comparing the general courfe of his 
condufl with the ftandard of his duty ; and if he has 
any doUbt of the extent of his intelledual attainments, 
he will mod readily difeover the truth by comparing 
them with the attainments of others who have been 
moll fuccefsful in the fame purfuits. Should vanity 
ui'ife in his mind from fuch a comparifon, let him then 
compare the extent of his knowledge W'ith what is yet 
to be know'll, and he wull then be in little clanger of 
thinking of himfelf .more highly than he ought to think. 
Stc Prejudice and Suf‘Partiality, 

Sffi’-LoVft is that iiilliii^ivc principle which impels 
every animal, ratioual and irrational, to preferve its life 
and promote its own happinefs. It is very generally 
qiinfoun^dvd with rclhlhncfs ; but wc think that the one 
propenfity is dihindl fiotn the other. Every roan loves 
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himfelf; but every man is not filfifn. The fcltirti man 
grafps aC all immediate advantages, regardlcfs of the con- 
fequcnces which his condufl may have upon his neigh¬ 
bour. Self'lovc only prompts him who is u^uated by 
it to procure to himfelf the greateft polTiblc funi of hap«* 
pinefs during the whole of his cxilleuce. In this pur- 
tuit the rational fclf-Iovcr will often forego a prefent 
enjoyment to obtain a greater and niorc pennant ut one 
in reverfion ; and he will as often fubmit to a prefent 
pain to avoid a greater hereafter. Svlf-love, as diHin- 
guhhed from felfilhnefs, always comprehends the wliole 
of a man’s cxillcnce, and in that extended fenfe of the 
phrul'e, we helitate not to Ly tliat every man is a fclf- 
lover ; for, wdtb eternity in his view, it is furcly not 
pofTible fur the moll difinurcflcd of the human race not 
to prefer himfelf to all other men, if their future and 
everlafting interefts could come into competition. This 
indeed they never can do } for thgugh the intrudufliou 
of evil into the world, and the difkicnt ranks which it 
makes iieceffary in fociety, put it in the power of a mau 
to raife himfelf, in the prtfent ilatc, by the deprcfTion 
of liis neighbour, or by the practice of iiijuAicc, yet in 
the purfuic of a prize which is to be gained only by 
fohernefs, rigbteoufnefs, and piety, there can be no 
rivallhip among the differcut competitors. The fuccefs 
of one is no injury to another ; and therefore, in tliia 
fenfe of the phrafe, fclf-love ik not only lawful, but ah- 
folulely unavoidable. It has been a quedion in morals, 
whether it be not likewifc the incentive to every ac¬ 
tion, however virtuous or apparently difniterelltd I 

Thofe who maintain the affirmative fide of this que* 
flion fay, that the prufpedl of imiiK-diatc plcafurc, or 
the dread of immediate pain, is the only apparent mo¬ 
tive to a<!dian in the minds of infants, and indeed of all 
who look not before them, and infer the future from 
the pall. They own, that when a boy has hud fome 
experience, and is capable of making companfons, he 
will often decline an immediate enjoyment which he has 
formerly found produftive of future evil more than 
equivalent to all its good } but in doing fo they think, 
and they think jullly, that he is Hill adluatcd by the 
principle of fell-love, purfuiiig'tlic gieatefi good of 
which he knows himfelf to be capable. After experi¬ 
encing that truth, equity, and benevolence in all his 
dealings is the readieil, and indeed the only certain, me¬ 
thod of fecuring to himfelf the kindnefs and good uifi- 
CCS of his fcUow'-creatures, and much more when he has 
learned that they will recommend him to the Supreme 
Being, upon whom depends his exillencc and all his 
cnJoynicNts, they admit that he will prai^ice truth, 
equity, and benevolence ; but Hill, from the fame prin¬ 
ciple, purfuing his ow'n uhiinate happinefs as the ob¬ 
ject which he has always in view. The piofpei^t of this 
great objedl will make him feel an exquifitc plcafurc in 
the performance of the a£lion8 whicli he conceives as 
neceiiary to its attainment, till at laH, without attend¬ 
ing in each inllancc to their confequences, he will, by 
the great afibciating principle which has been explain¬ 
ed dfewhere (fee MxTArHYSics, Part I. Chap I.) 
feel a refined enjoyment in the adlions themfelves, and 
perform them, as occafions ofler, without deliberation 
or refli:6tion. Such, they think, is the origin of bene¬ 
volence itfelf, and indeed of every virtue. 

Thofe who take the other fide of the qiiefiion, can * 
batdly deny that fclf-lovc thus modified may prompt to 
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virtaou6 and apparently difintereAed condudl; but they 
think it degrading the dignity of man to fiippofe him 
actuated folely by motives which can be traced back to 
a delire of his own happinefa. They obfervei that the 
Author of our nature has not left the prefervation of the 
individual, or the continuance of the fpecies, to thede> 
du^liona of our reafon, computing the fum of happinefs 
which the adliuns necelTary to thefe ends produce to 
ourfcivcs : on the contrary, He has taken care of both, 
by the furer impiilfe of iuAindi planted in us for tliefe 
very purpofes. And is it conceivable, fay they, that He 
would leave the care of our fellow-creatures a niatter 
of indifference, till each man Aiould be able to difeover 
or be taught that by loving his neighbour, and doing 
him all the good in his power, he would be moAeffec* 
tually promoting his own happinefs ? It is dilhonouring 
virtue, they continue, to make it proceed m any in- 
flaiice from a prufpedl of happinefs, or a dread of mi> 
fery; and they appeal from theory to fadi, as exhibit¬ 
ed in the condudt of favage tribes, who deliberate 
little on the confequences of their adiions. 

Their antagonills reply, that tlic condudl of favage 
tribes is to be confulcrrd as that of children in civilized 
nations, regulated entirely by the examples which they 
luvc before them ; that tlieir adlmns cannot be the 
olfspring of innate inthndlB, otherwife favage virtues 
W'ould, under fimilar circumltances, everywhere be the 
fame, which is contrary to fadt; that virtue proceeds 
from an intL-iclled motive on either fuppofition ; and 
that the motive wliich the iallindlive fchenic holds up 
is the nioft felfifli of the two. 'I’lic oilier theory fup- 
pofes, that the governing motive is the hope of future 
iMppinefa and the dread of future mifery ; the inllinc- 
live fcliemc fupplicsa prefent motive in the felf-cumpla- 
cciicy arifing in the heart from a confeioufnefs of right 
condudl. The fornitr is a rational motive, the latter 
has nothing more to do with reafon than the enjoyment 
arifing from eating and drinking, or from the inter- 
courle lictween the fexts. But we mean not to purfuc 
the fubjcdl farther, as we have faid enough on it in the 
uriiclis Bent VOL tNLi:, Instinct, Passion, and Phi- 
liANTHRopv. We lliall therefore conclude with ohfer- 
vingtfiot tliere is certainly a virtuous as well as a vici¬ 
ous felf-Iove, and that true iUf-lovc and focial are 
the fame." 

r f-MurJer. SceSuicinE. 

SELv-PartialUyy is a phrafe employed by fome philo- 
fophers * to exprefs that wcaknefs of human nature 
’•f through which men overvalue tliemfelvcs when compa¬ 
red with others. It is diHinguiflicd from general par- 
tiality, by thofe who make ufe of tlic exprcHiun, bc- 
caufc it is thought that a man is led to over-rate his 
own accompliihnicnts, either by a particular inAindl, or 
by a procefs of iutelleft different from that by which 
he over-rates the accompli/hmenls of his friends or chil¬ 
dren, The former kind of partiility is wholly fclfilh ; 
the latter partakes much of beuevt-kncc. 

This dlftindlioQ may perhaps be deemed plauftblc by 
thofe who confidcr the human mind as little more than 
a bundle of inftindls ; but it muA appear pcrfedtly ridi¬ 
culous to fuch as rcfolve the greater pail of apparent 
inflindls into early and deep-rooted affocialiotjs of ideas. 
♦If the partialities which moil men have to their friends, 
their families, and thcmfelves, be inftiniSlive, they arc 
cetuhily inAindlsof different kinds; but an iidlin^lifc 


partiality is a cOntradiflion in terms. Partiality is 
founded on a comparifon between two cr more obje^ls; 
but genuine inUindls form no comparifons. See In¬ 
stinct. No man can be faid to be partial to the late 
Dr Johnfon, merely for thinking highly of his intellec¬ 
tual powers; nor was the dodor partial lo himfeif, 
though he thought in this refped with the generality 
of his countrymen ; but if, upon a comparifon with 
Milton, he was deemed the greater poet of the two, 
fuch a judgement will be allowed to be partial, whe¬ 
ther formed by himfeif or by any of his admin rs. Wc 
apprehend, however, that the procefs of its formation 
was the fame in every mind by which it was held. 

The origin of felf^partiulity is not difficult to be 
found ; mid our partialities to oiir friends may be tra¬ 
ced to a fimilar fourcc. By the conflitution of our na¬ 
ture we are impelled to fhun pain and to purfue plea- 
furc: but remorfc, thefevereil of all pains, is the never- 
failing confeqiicnce of vicious condud. Remorfc arifet 
from the dread of that punifiiment which we believe will 
in a future date be inflided on vice unrepented of in 
this ; and therefore every* vicious perfon endeavours by 
all poffible means to banilh that dread from his own 
mind. One way of effeding this is to compare his 
ovvn life with the lives of others ; for lie fancies that if 
numbers be as wicked as himfeif, the benevolent Lord 
of all things will not involve them in one common 
ruin. Hence, by magnifying to himfeif the tempta¬ 
tions which led him aftray, and diminilhing the iiijuries 
whicli his conduct has done in the world, and by adopt¬ 
ing a courfe diametrically the reverfe, when eAimatir.g 
the morality or immorality of the conduct of liis neigh¬ 
bours, he fuon comes to believe that he is at Uali not 
more wicked than they. Thus is fclf-partialiiy fornitd 
in the mind, and quickly bKnds him who is under its in¬ 
fluence fo completely, as to hide from him the very 
faults which he fees and blames in others. Hence the 
coward thinks himfeif only cautious, the mifer frugal. 
Partiality is formed in the very fame manner to njtur.d 
or acquired accompliihments, whether mental or corpo¬ 
real. Tlicfe always procure refpeft to Iiiiu who is pof- 
feifed of them ; and as refped is accompanied witli tna* 
ny advantages, every man widics to obtain it for him- 
felf. If lie i'ail in liis attempts, he confules himfeif with 
the perfuafion that it*is at lead due to his merits, and 
that it is only withheld by the envy of the public. 
He compares the particular branch of fcience or bodily 
aceompliihment in which he himfeif mod excels, with 
thofe which have conferred fplendour on his rival; and 
eafily finds that his own excellencies are of the highed 
order, and entitled to the greatclt lhare of public rltecm. 
Hence the polite fcholar defpifes the malhemcitician ; 
the reader of Aridotle and'Plato all tlie modern difeo- 
veriea in phyfical and moral fcience; and the mereexT 
pcrimcntallft holds in ihc mod fovereijn contempt a cri¬ 
tical knowledge of the anrieni langii.if^ .s. The pupil 
of the ancients denies the miritsof the moderns, whilil 
the mere modern allows nothing to the ancients ; ami 
thus earli becomes partial to his ewn acqiiifitions, and 
of courfe to himfeif, for havinc been at the trouble to 
make them. 

Partiality to our friends and fumilies is generated in 
the very fame way. WIicnever wc acquire fuch an af- 
feAion for them as to confider their happinefs as ad¬ 
ding to pur own (fee Passion), wc magnify their tXf. 

ccUcncicf,, 
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S«Um ccUeacieSi and diminiih their defcAsi f«r the fame rea* 

Selkirk ptoccfci that wc magnify and di- 

^ ‘ ■ nunifb our own. AU partialitieii, however, arc preju- 

'dicesy and prejudices of the word kind. They ought 
therefore to be guarded agatnd with the utmod care, 
by the fame meant which we have elfcwherc recom> 
mended (fee Prejudice and Metaphysics, N'^pS.) ; 
and he who is partial to bis own virtue or his o-vn 
knowledge, w*iU do well to comprre the former,, not 
with the condu A of his neighbour, but with the exprefs 
rule of his duty ; and to confider the latter as no far¬ 
ther valuable than as it contributes to the fum of hu¬ 
man happinefs. 

SELIM 1 . emperor of the Turks, was the fccond 
fon of Uajazet 11 . He made war upon his father, and 
though defeated in i $ 11, he at lad dethroned him and 
took him prifoner, and immediately defpatchcd him by 
poifon, together with his elder brother Aehmet, and 
hisyounger K01 kud, an amiable and enlightened prince. 
Having cdabliflicd his throne by thefe crimes, he march¬ 
ed againd Campfun Gaury fovcrcign of Egypt, gained 
a great viAory at Aleppo, and ilew their general. But 
though the fultan peridied in the battle, the Mame- 
luks determined to oppofethe emperor. Selim enter¬ 
ing their country at the head of his army, defeated the 
Egyptians in two battles, and ordered Toumon Bey, the 
new elcAed fultan, who had fallen into his hands, to be 
hung on a gibbet. He then took Cairo and Alexandria, 
and in a (liurt time reduced all Egypt to fubjeAion. 
Thus ended the dominion of the Mameiuks in Egypt, 
which had continued for more than 260 years. He 
confirmed the ancient privileges of the Venetians in 
Egypt and Syria, by which they carried on their com¬ 
merce with India, and formed a league with them to 
dedroy the power of the Porluguefe in that country, 
(See India, 37.] Selim had before this gained a 
great victory over the Perfians, and ilripped them of 
Tauris and Keman. He was preparing to attack 
Cliriitendom when he was feized with an ulcerous fore 
in the back. Thinking that the air of Adrianople 
would redore his health, he ordered himfelf to be con¬ 
duced thither; but he died at Clari in Thrace on Iiis 
road to that city, in the year 1520, in the very fpot 
where he had poifoned his father. He reigned 8 years, 
and lived 54. He was a prince of great courage, fo- 
briety, and liberality : he was fond of biftory, and wrote 
fome verfes. But thefe good ctualities were obfeured 
by the moft abominable crimes chat ever difgraced hu¬ 
man nature: he made his way to the throne hy fhed- 
ding the blood of his lather, and fecured it by murder¬ 
ing his brothers and eight nephews, and every bafhaw 
who had been faithful to bis duty. 

SELINUM, in botany: A genus of the digynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria clafsof plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 45ih order, 
Umbeilatg. The fruit is oval, oblcng, comprefied, plane, 
and drialed in the middle : the involucrum is redexed { 
the petals cordate and equal. There are feven fpecies, 
the fyWeftre, paluflre, cuftriacum, caiYifolia, chabraci, 
feguieri, momiieri. 

SELKIRK (Alexander), whofe adventures gave 
rife to a well-known hiftorical romance, was born at 
Largo, in the county of Fife, about the year 1676, 
and was bred a feamen. He went -from England, in 
1703, ID the capacity of failing-mader of a fmall vcffel 
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caUedtheCiaftf#'^er// C«/ 4 ra,CharkiPickeriiigcaptttin, 
burthen about 90 tons, with 16 guns and 63 and v” 
to September the fame year failed from Cork, in 'Com¬ 
pany with another (hip of 26 guns and 120 men, called 
the St George, commanded by that famous navigator 
William Dampier, intending to cruife on the Spaniards 
in the South fca. On the coaft of Brafil, Pickering 
died, and was fucceeded in his command by his lieute¬ 
nant Thomas Stradling. They proceeded on their 
voyage round Cape Horn to the idand of Juan Fer¬ 
nandes, whence they were driven by the appearance 
of two FreocU (hips of 36 guns each, and left hve of 
Stradling’s men there on (hore, who were taken off by 
the French. Hence they failed to the coail of Ameri¬ 
ca, wlicre Dampier and Stradling quarrelled, and fepa- 
rated by agreement, on the lytb of May 1704. In 
September following, Stradling came again to the ifland 
of Juan Fernandes, where Selkirk and his captain hud 
a difference, which, with the circumitance of the (hip’s 
being very leaky, and in bad condition, induced him to 
determine on (laying there alone; but when his com¬ 
panions were about to depart, his refolution was Hiaken, 
and he delired to be taken on board again. The captain, 
however, refufed to admit him, and he was obliged to 
remain, having nothing but his clothes, bedding, a gun, 
and a fmall quantity of powder and ball i a hatchet, 
knife, and kettle; his hooks, and mathematical and 
nautical inflrumenti. He kept up his fpirits tolerably 
till lie faw the relTel put off, when (as he afterwards 
related) his heart yearned within him, and melted at 
parting with his comrades and all human fociety atonce. 

•* ■ ■ .Yet believe me. Areas, 

Such is the rooted love we bear mankind, 

AU ruffians as they were, I never heard 

A found fo difmal as their parting oars.’' 

Tbomfon^t Agamemnon, 

Thus left foie monarch of the iHand, with plenty of 
the necelTaries of life, he found himfelf in a iituation 
hardly fupportable. He had fiflt, goat's flefh, turnipa 
and other vegetables; yet be grew dejcAed, languid, 
and melancholy, to fuch a degree as to be fcarce able 
to refrain from doing violence to himfelf. Eighteen 
months pafTed before he could, by reafoning, reading 
his bible, and ftudy, be thoroughly reconciled to hit 
condition. At length he grew happy, eniploying him¬ 
felf in decorating his huts, chafing the goats, whom he 
equalled in fpeed, and fcarcely ever failed of catching- 
He alfo tamed young kids, laming them to prevent 
their becoming wild ; and he kept a guard of tame cats 
about him, to defend him when aflecp from the rats, 
who were very truublefome. When his clothes were 
worn -out, he made others of goats (kins, but could not 
fucceed in making (hoes, with the nfe of which, liow- 
ever, habit, in time,enalded him to difpcnfe. His only 
liquor was water. He computed that he had caught 
tooo goats during his abode in ^ the ifland | of which 
hr had let go 500, after marking them by flitting their 
cars. Comm^ore Anfon's people, who were there 
about 30 years after, found the lir(t goat wliich they 
(hot upon landing was thus marked, and as it appeared 
to be very old, concluded that it had been uncler the 
power of Selkirk. But it appears hy Captain Carteret's . 
account of his voyage in the Swallow (loop, that other 
perfons praAifed this mode of marking, as he found a 
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^oit vith hi« ears thus flit ob tlic ne{^1»otiniif ifland 
”* of Maitafuero, where .Selkirk never was. He made 
OompaaioM of bit tame g;oatt and cats, often daodci^ 
and fining with them. Though he conftantly per- 
fonncd hit devotioni at ftated hours, and read aloud ; 
yet, when be wit takeo off the ifland, hit language, 
from difufe of converfation, wat become fcarcely inteTli> 
giblc* la tbit folitnde he continued four years and 
four months; during which time only two incideirti 
liappened which he thought worth relating, the occur¬ 
rences of every day being in his circumftances nearly 
iimilar. The one was, that, purfuing a goat eagerly, 
he caught it juft on the edge of a precipice, which was 
covered with buibet, fo that he did not perceive it, and 
he fell over to the bottom, wheru he lay (according to 
Captain Rogert’iaccount) 24 hours lenfelefs; but, as he 
related to Sir R. Steele, be computed, by the alteration 
of the tn<3on, that be had lain three days. When he 
came to bimfclftbe found the goat lying under him dead, 
it wat with great difficulty tliat he could crawl to his 
habitation, whence he wat unable to ftir for ten days, 
and did not recover of bis bruifes fora long time. The 
other event was the arrival of a ftiip, which he at firft 
fuppofed to be French : and fuch it the natural love of 
fociety in the human mtad, that he wat eager to aban¬ 
don his folitary felicity, arul furrendcr himfirlf to them, 
although enemies { but upon their landing, approach¬ 
ing them, he found them to be Spaniarda, of whom he 
had too great a dread to truft himfelf in their hands. 
They were by this time fo near that it required all 
his agility to efcape, which he effc£led by climbing in¬ 
to a thick tree, being (hot at feveral times as he ran oft'. 
Fortunately the Spaniards did not difeover him, though 
they ftayed fome time under the tree where he was hid, 
and killed fome goats juft by. In thisfolitudc Selkirk 
rem^cd until the 2d of February 1709, when he faw 
two^ips come into the bay, and knew them to be 
Englifh. He immediately lighted a ftre as a fignal; 
and on their coming on ihore, found they were the 
Duke Captain Rogers, and the Ducheft Captain Court¬ 
ney, two privateers from Briftol. He gave them the 
befi entertamment be could afford; and, as they had 
been a long time at fca, without frefti provifions, the 
goata which be caught were highly acceptable. FI is 
liabitatioo eonilfting of two.huts, one to fteep in, the 
other to drefs his food in, was fo obfeurely fituaied, and 
fodtificuk of acceft, that only one of the ftiipr’s ofHcers 
would accompany him to it. Dampier, who was pilot 
on board the Duke, and knew Selkwk very well, told 
Captain Rogers, that, when on board the Cinque Ports, 
he was tlie beft feaman on board that veffel; upon 
which Captain Rogers appointed him maftcr’s mate of 
the Duke. After a fortnight’s ftay at Juan Fernandes, 
the (hips proceeded on their cruife aguinfl the Spa¬ 
niards I plundered a town on the coaftof Peru; took a 
Manilla ,ftiip off California.; and returned by way of 
the Eaft lodies to England, where they arrived the iff 
of Otiober 1711; Selkirk having been abfeiit eight 
years, more than half of which time he had fpent alone 
hi the ifland. The pubbe curioTity being excited refpefi- 
ing him, he wat induced to put bis papers into the 
hands of Defoe, to arrange and form them into a re¬ 
gular narrative. Thefe papers muft. have been drawn 
up. after he left Juan Fernandeft, as he had no means of 
recordiag his tranfa^lions there. Captain Cooke le- 
* Ba^s, as an extraordinary circumflaucc, that he had 
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contrived fo keep an account of the days of the week 
and numth : but this might be done, as Defoe makes 
Kobiofon Crufoe do, by cutting noicltcs in a poft, or _ _ 

many other nicthoda. From this account of Selkirk, ^ '* 
Defoe took the idea of writing a more extenfive work, 

^e romance of Robtnfon Crufoe, and very diOioneftly 
defrauded the original proprietor of hb (hare of the 
profits. Of the time or place or tnamier of this extra¬ 
ordinary man’s death we have recen-cd tio account; but 
in 1792 the cheft and mulket whiiili Selkirk had wirU 
him on the ifland were in the poirefllnn of his grand 
nephew, John Selkirk weaver in Largo, where doubt, 
left they arc at prefent. 

Sklrirx, the capital of the county of the fame name, 
is a fmall town pleafantly fituated on a rifing ground, 
and enjoys an extenfive profpeft in all dire^Uons, efpe- 
cialiy up and down the river Etterick. It U ninark- 
able for nothing but ihofe plaintive airs produced iu its 
neighbourhood, the natural limplicity of wiiich are 
the pride of Scotland and tlie admiration of Grangers. 

W. Long. 2. i| 5 . N> J>at. 26. 

SELKIRKSHIRE, called alfo the Shr'ifJom 0/ 

Etler'tck Foreji^ a county of Scotland, extending about 
20 miles in length from eaft Co weft, and about I2 in 
breadth from fouth to north. It borders 011 the north 
with part of Twecddale and Mid-Lothian; on the fouth 
and catt with Tcviotdale ; and on the weft with An- 
nandale. This county was formerly refei-vcd by the 
Scottith princes for the pleafure of the chafe, and 
where they had houfes for the reception of their train. 

At that time the face of the country was covered with 
woods, in which there were great numbers of red and 
fallow deer, whence it had tlw name of Etterieie ForeJL 
The woods, however, are now almoft entirely cut down, 
and the county is chiefly fupported by the breed of 
flieep. They are generally fold into the fouth, but 
fometimes into the Highlands, al>out tire montli of 
March, where they arc kept during fnmmer; and after 
being improved by the moimtain'grafs, aix; returned in¬ 
to the Lowlands in the beginning of winter. 

This county, though not very populous at prefent, 
was once the nurfe of heroes, who were juftly account¬ 
ed the bulwark of their native foil, being ever ready to 
brave danger and death in its defence. Of tiu> we 
have a memorable proof in the pathetic lanunt.itious 
of their wives and daughters for the difaftcr of the field 
of Flnwden, “ where their brave fon llcrs were k* wed 
away.” The rivers Etterick and Yarrow unhe a little r/ 
above the town of Selkirk, and terminate in the 'Fweed. 

For five miles above its junfiiuu with the F.ttorick, the ' 

Tweed is ftill adorned with woods, and leads ilir 
imagination to contemplate what this country mu.L 
have been in former times. The Yarrow, for :iJioitt 
five miles above its junction witli Ettenckr exhibits na¬ 
ture in a bold and ftriking afpet^. Its native woods 
ftill remaia, through which tlie ftream has cut iistui'hid 
courfe, deeply ingidfed amidii rugged rocks. Here, 
certainly in a flood, flood the deferiptive Thomfon 
when be faw it 

** Boil, and wheel, and foam, and thunder through.” 

Upon a peninfula, cut out by the furroiinding ftream, 
in the middkrof thisfaniaftically wild fceoeof gra-idciir 
and beauty, (lands the caftlc of Newark, which has been 
fuppofed by many to be the birth-place of' Mary Scot 
the flower of Yarrow; but this we believe to be «»'*‘1 ako. 
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Si'lln, SKIiLA TURCrCAt isa deep dtprciTion betwceji tlic 
cliuoid apophyfes of the fphenuid bone. Sec Anato- 
" MY, p. 682. 

SKL'rZKR WATfR, ie a mineral water which 
fprinj;'® up at Lowei Sclty.iT» a vslhi;»e in the elcftorate 
oi 'I'riers, abinil 10 miles from Frankfort on theMainc. 
It ib a very tiiciul medicinal w'atcr. It contains* accord¬ 
ing lo fome, a very fmall portion of calcareous earth, 
oi a native mineral alkali, and an acid ; but of thefe the 
Cjuautity is too fmall to atliibutc any mcdtciual virtues 
lo ; but it coiilaiiis aifu near i-yth of its bulk of Hxed 
air, wiiicli is mure tlian is found in any otlicr mineral 
wafer, and to thij It owes its pi incipal virtue?. Others 
linve laid that it is of the very fa ne nature w ilhPyrmont 
water, and contains a fuhtile rqucoiis fluid, a volatile 
iron, and a prt dominant alkali, all joined li>ft-ether into 
one brilk fpirituous water. The coulcqutncc of thefe 
djU'eieiir epiniiins refpt^ling its conllitiient parts is, 
that different methods have been recommended for imi¬ 
tating it* 

According to the former annlyfis, arlifieial Seltzer, 
water may be piLjcued by adding one fcruple of mag- 
iietiii allia, fix fcriiphs of folTiI alkali, and four fcruplcs 
of common fait, to each gallon of water, and faturaling 
the water with fixed air or cat home acid. According to 
• the latter it may be imitated by ad ling to a quart of 

the purert and hghti II water thn ty ilmps of a Uroiig fo- 
lution of iron made, in fjniit of fait, a dri^'chin of 01] of 
tat tar per djliqunim, and thirty diMps ol I'pii it of vitriol, 
or a little wore 01 lels as is found ueecirary, not to let 
the alkali of the oil of larltir prevail too ftiongly, tho* 
it mull prevail a little. If the proponunu. be carefully 
obferved, and the wliolc of ihcle ingredieiiis (hakcii 
brilkly t<igether, the artificial Seltzer or Pyrmont wa¬ 
ter thus made will iliongly refcmble the lutural, and 
have the fame good effect in medicine. 

ilut ab fixed air is the only cihcacious medicinal part 
of thc‘compofuion of S-.ltzer water, the bell methi>d of 
imitating it is by impregnating common water with that 
acid by a procefs for which wc arc indebted to Dr 
Priellley. The lirfl idea of this kind occun**’ to him 
in 1767, wlien, having placed flndlow veffclu of water 
within the region of fixed air, on the furface of the fer- 
jntiiliiig vefftls ol a brewery, and left them all night in 
that lilualion, he found tluU the water had acquired a 
vt iy fcnfible and pleafant impregnation. He proceeded 
to aecelt late the impregnation by pouring the water 
from one veffel into another, while they wcrcbotli lield 
within the fpherc of lire fixed air. The method of 
clFet^iing tliib by air diflodged from chalk and other 
calcai't ons fubilauces did not occur to him till the year 
1772, wlieii he ]>ublilhed his dircciions for tills purpofe, 
together with a drawing of the ncceflary apparatus, 
which he had before communicated to tlic Board of 
Admiralty. That apparatus has now given way lo 
Vi-uc another invented by Dr Nooth, which is made of glafs, 
(CtLinv. and Hands on a wooden veffel tiJ (fig. j.) refem- 
bling u tea-board ; the middle vcifcl B has a neck which 
IS interted into the month of the vcfl^'I A, to which it 
is ground air-tight. The lower neck of the veflU B 
has u glafn ftopprr S, compofed of two parts, both hav¬ 
ing lioles fulueient to let a good quantity of air pal's 
through thrm. Between thefe two partb is left a fmall 
fpace, containing a plano-convex leii», which adis like a 
valve, in letting the air pafs from below upwards, and 


hindering its return into the veflVl A. The upper vcf- Svltzc 
fel C terminates below in a tube rt, which b.-ing c»*ook- 
ed, hinders the immediate afeent of the hubliles of flxt d 
air into that vcfftl, before they reach the furface of the 
water in the veffel B. The veficl C is alfo ground air¬ 
tight to the upper neck or the middle vefftl B, and liiiR 
a Hopper^ fitted to its upper mouth, which has a liole 
through its middle. 'I'hc upper veffel C holdajuff half 
as much as the middle one B ; and the end t of the 
cruohed tube goes no lower than the middle of the vei- 
fcl B. 

Ftir the ufc of this apparatus : Fill the miildlc veffel 
B with fpring or any other wholcfome water, and join 
to it the vtflUC. Pour water into the veffel A (bytlie 
opening m, or othcvwife) fo as to cover the riling pint 
of its bottom; for this about three-fourths of a pint will 
be fufficient. Fill an ounce phial with tul of vitrit»l, 
and add it to the water, Oinking the veffel foas to mix 
them well togcilicr. As heat h; generated, it will be 
bell to add the oil hy a lutic at a time, othetwife the 
vtffcl mav he broken. Put to this, through a wide glafs 
or pu]UT tnnntl, about an ounce of pow'dored raw chalk 
or marble. White nmiblc being fuff granulated, 01 
pounded like coarfe land, is belter for (he pm pole ih in 
pounded ciialk, bccaufe It is hardeT ; aiid ihe'ixtoi'c 
the avHiun of the diluted acid upon it i? flower, and lails 
to a confnieiable time. On this account the lupjvly of 
fixed an* from it is more ngiilar tlrin v.itli the chalk : 
and I>er:de», wi.en im more an- is produced, the water 
may be decaiiud fnnu the vttffl /V, and the white fedi- 
ment waflied ofi, and the rcin.miin’g granulated n.aible 
may be crtqiloye 1 again, by odning to it frelh water 
and a new qimnlit) of «>il ol vitiiol. The fniuicl in ibis 
procelijifi made iilc of, in orch r Ui prevent the ponder 
from touching the infide of the vidkl's muiuh ; fur if 
that liappetiB, il will Hick fi> fliongly to the neck of 
the velfel B as not to admit of ihtir being feparated 
without breaking. Place immediately the two vi ffvls 
B and C (fallened to each otlicr] into the mouth uf the 
veffel A, as in tiic figure, and all the fixed air which is 
difeiigagcd from the chalk or marl>lc by llie oil of vi¬ 
triol will ]>ars up through the valve in S into the vef- 
fel B. When this fixed air conim to the top of tlie 
vcifcl B, it will diflodge from thence as miuli water aa 
is equal to its bulk ; which water will be forced up 
through the crooked tube into the upper veffel C. 

Caie muff be taken not lo fliake the vtffcl A when 
the powdered chalk is pul in *, utherwife a great and 
fuddtii cffevvefcencc will cnfuc, which will perhaps ex¬ 
pel part of the contents. In tliis cafe it nnay be ncccf- 
faty to open a little the Hopper/^, in order to give vent, 
olhcrwife the veflel A may burll. It will be proper 
alio to throw away the coutcuts and wafli the vcflVl j 
foi the matter will Hick between the necks of the 
vcffels, and cement them together. The operation 
mull then be begun afrcHi. But if the chalk be put into 
the veffel loofely wrapt up in paper, this accidenr will 
be Hill better guarded againit. When the cfterveicciicc 
goer, ou well, the veffel C will foou be filled with water, 
and the veilvl B halt iiikd with air; wdiich will eafily 
be known lo he the cafe by the air going up in large 
bubbles tliroUgU the crooked tube r t. 

When this ia ohrerved, take oH* the two veffeU K uni 
C together as they arc, and Jhake them fo that the wa¬ 
ter and air within them may be much agitated. A great 

part 
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part of the fixed air will he ribfoi hecl into the water, 
&s will appear by the end of the cri).>k.L-(l tube hein^ 
coiifiiierably under the fiiiTact of the water in the vefihl. 
The (haking them for two or three minutes will be fiif- 
ficient for this purjwfe, Thtfj vcfTels mull nut be 
lliaken while joined to the under one A, oihcrvvife too 
great ail cfFcrvefeeiicc will be occ^fioiied in the latter, 
together with the ill confequence above mentioned. 
After the water and air have heen fufBciently agitated, 
loofen the upper vifTcl C, fo that tlic remaining water 
n;ay fall down into B, and the utiabiurhed air pafa out. 
But thefe veflcls together, and replace them into the 
mouth of A, in order that 13 injy be again half filled 
with fixed air. .Shake the veffeh B and C, and let 
out the unnliforhed air as before. By repeating the 
operation three or four times, the water will be fuffi- 
ciently impregnated. 

Whenever tlic efiVrvcfccncc nearly ceafes in the vef- 
fcl A, it may be renewed by giving it a gentle ftiakc, fo 
that the powdered clialk or marble at the bottom may 
he mixed with the oil of vitriol and water above it; 
for thru a greater quantity of fixed air will be difen- 
gnged. AVhen the efTcncfcencc can be iu> longer re¬ 
newed by fluking the velfel A, either more chalk mull 
he put in, or more oil of vitriol ; or more water, if 
ueilber of tlu fe produce the defired clTi'Ct. 

Mr Magellan Jins Hill further improved this contrl- 
vanoc. I'le haa two fit < of the vtllels B and C. While 
he is lhakiiig the air and water coulained in one of ihrie 
lets, I he Ollier may be receiving fixed air from the vefl’el 
A. By this means twice the quantity of water may 
be impregnated in the fame time. He lias a wooden 
Hand on which to fix the vcirels 3’, C, when taken olF 
horn A, wlilcli is very convenient. He has a fmall 
tin trough for meafming tlic quantity of chalk or mar¬ 
ble retpnfite for one operation, aud a wide gljfs funnel 
for pulling it through into the veffel A, to prevent its 
Hit king to the fides, as mrnlioncd before. 

He has alfo contrived a llopper wiiliout a hole, to 
he lift'd occafionally i’llltad of tlie perforated one p. It 
xmill be of a conical figure, and very loofe; but fo 
exaflly and fnioothly ground as to he air-tight merely 
by itb prcfTurc. Us ufc is to coinprefs the fixed air on 
the water, and thereby inrreafe ihc impregnation. For 
by ketping the air on tlir water in this. compreflVd flate, 
the latter may be made to fparklc like champaign. And 
if the vefichi are ttrong, there will be no danger of their 
btiHling in the operation. 

The w'alcr thus imprtgnatcd may be drawn out at 
the opening i. But if it is not wanted immediatedy, 
k will be better to let it remain in the Tnachine, whti-e 
it has no communication witli the exleroal airj other- 
wife the fixed air flies olT by degrees, and the water be¬ 
comes vapid and flat. But it may be kept a long time 
in bottles well Hopped, cfpecially if they arc pLccd 
with their mouths downwards. 

Dr Withering of Birtningham has lately contrivixl a 
new appaiatus for miprcgnating water wiili fixed air, 
which, he fays, is preferable to that in coniniuu ule, be- 
raufe it can be made at lefs cxpencc, and is more cafily 
prepared ; bccaufe the whole quantity of fixable air 
produced is converted to ufe, without any wafle of the 
vUriolie acid ; bccaufe it impregnates three times the 
quantity of water at one time more completely and 
with Icfs trouble; and the impregnated water will al¬ 


ways retain its virtue, if the joints aud cocks of the 
machine arc made pcrfrclly air-tight j for which pur- 
pofc they fliould once a-ycar be fupplied with a fniall 
quantity of unfalted lard. This app natus is exhiliitcd 
by fig. 2 . and confifls of a glafs viflel A, about ten 
inches high in tlic cylindrical part, aud fix inchis and a 
half in diameter; another glafs vtfT. 1 15, about twelve 
inches liigh in the conical jiurt, one inch and a half in 
the ncek, and five inches in diameter at the bottom : a 
copper pipe C pafling through the Hopper of the vcHcl 
B, and tied fail iu the flfxiblc tube 1 ), ma«ie ol flrtjRg 
leather, air-tight, and kejit hollow by tntaiis of u fpiral 
wire pafling through its whole length ; a l oniral brjfs 
pipe K, with a Hop-cuck faHened to the tube 1); ano¬ 
ther conical pipe F, with a Hop-cock G, into iNhicli 
the end of the tube E is accurately ground fo as to be 
air-tight, and cutting ofl' all conuniinication with the 
atmofphcic when the pipe E is removed ; two large 
hog *3 bladders H, ll, each of which ought to hold two 
quarts; a Hop-eock 1 to prevent the water riling into 
the bladders when the vrlfcl A is agitated ; a idadder 
K tied to the crooked tube with the flop-ci'Lk j., 
which occafiotiully opens or fhuts tlie comniunicaticti 
with the veil’d B j a gl.ifs funnel M, accurately fitted 
with the glafs Hopper N ; an aperture (), lilted witli a 
glafs Hopper or fdver cock, from which the impreg¬ 
nated water is to be drawn for ufr ; ai.d, lallly, the 
tul^e P opening into tlic velfcl A. When tins tippara- 
tus is ufed, let tlic vdTil A be filled with pure water, 
and any other ingredients that arc require*], in a projier 
proportion ; into the velftl B put as nwich maible or 
wliiting, in fmall lumjis, as will cover its boUuin to the 
height of about two inches, and pour in water to the 
height reprefented by the dotted line ; let the month 
of the vcficl Abe well fitted with a cork, and tlirough 
a hole in the coik pafs the tub<* 3% putting upon the 
cork melted fcaling-wax of the fuluH kind, or model¬ 
ling-wax, fo as to make the whole nir liglit. Tot the 
mouili of ilic vefiVl B be Hopped with a piece of ma¬ 
hogany, turned into a conical figure iu n lathe, and of 
a fixe fomewhat larger than ihcnnHilh of tlie glakiwill 
admit; pul this pli cc of \vot>d inlomelttd bcu«-\vax, 
and lieat the wax till the W’ood begins to grow Lbuk : 
when cool, turn it again till it fits the mouth of the 
velfcl : the tubes C, L, a td M are iilltd into liolcs 
and bored through the wooden Hcjipcr prevliuis to its 
being inimtrfed iti ihr wax ; pulh thelc tubes Through 
the holes, and prels the Htippcr lulu the oiifkc of the 
vt’lfel B, and cement tlic whole wiih fealing or model¬ 
ling-wax 5 flint thcflop-tMcks 1 and L, having previonfly 
preffed llie air out of the bladder Iv: open tiK-llop-cocka 
G and E; then fqueeze tlic airoutof the Madders 13, H, 
and afterwards prefa the conical pipe li into the j>ipc F; 
pour about a large fpoouful of oil of vitriol through the 
funnel M, and Hop it wiih its Hopper N. The fixable air 
k’t loofe by the eifervcfccncc iu tlic vcflel B, rifijig 
through the tube C, paflefi into the bladders H, H, and 
diltcnds them. In this cafe ojien the Hop-cock I, and 
from the aperture O draw out .iboet a quart cf water; 
and the fpacc befoic occupied by the w-aler will be 
filled with fixable air, which foou hcgitiB to be ebforbed 
by the remaining water, and is Hill fupplied from the 
bladders H, H, ami from the eHcrvcfcing mixture in 
the vefTcl 13. When the bladders are confiderably coj- 
LipCcd, more vitriolic achl mull bt added through the 
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funnel M, fo that they may be always kept pretty fuUy 
(liftended. When an imprej^natiou is fpeedily required* 
turn the ftop-eocks at G and £* and open that at X< ; 
then feparatc the pipe £ from the tube Ftand agitate 
the veflel A ; the lixable air will pafs into the bladder 
K, and maybe prefled into the two other bladdera* 
whrn the parts of the apparatus are united. During 
the agitation* tl»e ftop-cuck at 1 fltould beclofed* and 
opened only occahonally to fupply out of the bladders 
li, hi, the fixable air abforbed by the water. If a 
flriMtg impregnation be rrquiix'd, this procefs fhould be 
carrivd on ni a room* the hrai of which does not cx* 
ce«{l forty-fght degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
Dr Witiu ring obfervesi that the impregnated water re- 
ciivs no taile from the bladders ; and that if the vef- 
fcl A with Its impregnated water be feparated from the 
vefli I B at the conical parting £* F* it may be enclufed 
ill a pyrimidal mahogany cafe* out of the lower part of 
whu ft the (liver cock at O projects; and thus fervea for 
an ornatnciital as well as luxurious and fulubrtous addi¬ 
tion to the fidt-boanl* particularly in the fummer and 
autumnal feafons. 

The artificial mineral waters thus made* are more 
pleafant to the taile than the natural Pyrmont or belt- 
zer waters; which* befides tlieir fixed air* contain fa- 
line particles of a difagreeable tafle* which arc known 
to contribute htile or nothing to their medicinal vir¬ 
tues* and may* in Tome cafes* be hurtful. Tliey are 
likewii'e confiderably ftronger. According to Sir John 
Pringle, thefe waters may be made more nearly to rc- 
feml'Ic genuine Pyrmont water, by adding to each pint 
of them from eight to ten drops of tituVura mar/h eum 
Jiilis. Or this may be done* by adding to the 
water ill the middle velfel B (fig. i.), in the propor¬ 
tion of about thirty grains of Epfbm fait, ten grains of 
common fslt* a fcmple of magnefia alba,and a drachm uf 
iron filings or iron wire* clean and free from rufl* to 
one gallon of fpring water, and impregnating the whole 
w'ith fixed air in t)ie matter already deferihed. I.et 
them remain, till the oilier ingredients and as much 
of the iron as is ncccfl’ary arc diUulvcd ; which w'iU 
he in two or three days : or the magnefia may be 
omitted, and then the operation will be tiniflied in Icfa 
than half that time. Thefe waters may be rendered 
fen-uginous or chalvbeate very eafily, by putting in the 
middle veflel two or more flender pbiuls* filled with 
cuttings of fine iron-binding wire, or with fmall iron 
nails } brraul’e the impregnated water will diffolvc the 
iron fo full, as to become well faturated with it in a 
few liours, according to the experiments of Mr Jyanc. 
But the method of rendering thefe artificial waters 
chalyln ate, ufed by Dr Hiilmc, is to add one grain of 
fait of fieel to each pint (fixteen ounce.s) of water al¬ 
ready impregnated with fixed air. 

But the ingenious Mr Bcwlcy has invented a ftiU bet¬ 
ter method of exhibiting fixed air as a medicine. He 
direfts a foruplc of alkaline fait to be diflblved In a fuf- 
ficient quantity (a quarter of 0 pint, or lefs) of water* 
which is to be impregnated with as much fixed air as 
it can imbibe : this is to be taken at one dofe. Mr 
Bewlcy diredts it to be prepared in larger quantities at a 
time, and c<*lls it his mcpliilic julep. If immediately 
after it a fpoonful uf lemon juice, mixed with two or 
ibnre fpoonfuls of water, and fweelened with fugar, be 
druukp the fixed air will be extricated in the llomach ; 


and thus a much greater quantity of it may be given 
than the fame quantity of water alone can be made to 
imbibe. Ilxcd air aAs as a corroliorant; and there¬ 
fore may be given with fuccefs in weaknefs of the 
tlomach* and in vomitings arifing from that caufe. It 
hasalfo been given withfuccefs in the (lone andin nephri¬ 
tic complaints. When the lungs are purulent* fix^ air 
mixed with the air drawn into the lungs has repeatedly 
been found to perform a cure. The bark alfo may be 
given with advantage in water impregnated with fixed 
air, as they both coincide in their effedf. Fixed 
air may be applied by means of a fyringe* funnel, or 
otherwife, to inflamed breads, putrid ulcers* mortified 
parts, ulcerated fore throats, and has been found in fuch 
and fimilar cafes to have very remarkable efficacy. It 
may alfo be given internally at the fame time. In pu¬ 
trid dyfenterics* and in putrid fiools* fixed air may be 
given by w’ay of clyiier. Fermenting oataplafnis arc 
of fervice, ciilcfly as they fupply fixed air to the part. 
In cafes of ]>utridity fixed air has been fuccefsfuUy ap¬ 
plied to the furface of the body expofed to dreams of 
it. It is alfo found an excellent cooling as well as 
flrcngthcniug beverage in hut relaxing weather, and has 
the advantage of being pleafant to the taile. 

SF.M, or Shem, the fou of Noah* memorable for 
his filial piety in concealing the folly and difgrace of 
his father: fur which he received a remarkable bene- 
didiion, about 2476 B. C. He lived to tlie age of 600 
years. 

Rns Sem. Sec Sem and Pf.TERyiFn City. 

SFMECARPUS, in botany; a genus of the trlgy- 
nia order* belonging to the pentandria clafs of plants. 
I’he corolla is quinqiicpetalous; the drupa is heart- 
ihaped* cellulous, and monufpermous. There is but 
one fpecicR, 

SEMEN, Seed. Sec Botany* Se£k. IV. p. 435. 

With rcfpctl to number, plants arc cither furniflicd 
with one feed, as fea-pink and biflort; two* as wood- 
roof and the umbelliferous plants ; three* as fpurge ; 
four* as thelip-fluwersof Tournefort and rough-leaved 
plants of Ray ; or many, as ranunculus, anemone* and 
poppy. 

The form of the feeds is likewife extremely various, 
being either large or fmall, round, oval* hcart-fliaped, 
kidncy-fliapcd* angular* prickly* rough*hairy* wrinkled* 
fleck or fliining, black, white, or brown. Mod feeds 
have only one cell or internal cavity; thofe of leflcr 
burdock, valerian, lamb s lettuce, comelian cherry, and 
febrllcn, have two. 

With refpe£l to fubflance, feeds are cither foft, mem¬ 
branaceous, or of a hard bony fubflance ; as in grom- 
well, tamarind, and all the nuciferous plants. 

In point of magnitude, feeds arc either very large, as 
ill the cocoa.out; or very fmall, as in campanela* am- 
maanijf rampions, and throat-wort. 

With rerpc£l to fituation, they art either difperfed 
promifciioully through the pulp (ftmtna niJulataiaJ, as 
in wntcr-Hly; affixed to a future or joining of the valves 
of the feed-veflel, as in the crofs-lhapcd and pea-bloom 
flowers ; or placed upon a plactitXa or receptacle within 
the feed velTel, as in tobacco and thorn-apple. 

Seeds are faid to be naked (femina nuda) which are 
not contained in a cover or velfel: fuch are thofe of 
the lip and compound flowers, the umbelliferous and 
rojgh-leavcd plants i covered feeds {/emiMttSa) are 
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contained in Come veflcl, whether of the capfulcy pod* 
berry, apple, or cherry kind* 

A Ample feed is fuch as bears neither crown, wing, 
nut downy papptu ; the varieties in feeds, ariiing from 
thefe circumAanccs, are particularly enumerated under 
their refpc6):ivc heads. 

In afliinll^iDg the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
Linnaeus denominates feeds the eggs of plants. The 
ficundity of plants is frequently marvellous; from a 
Angle plant or Aalk uf Indian or Turkey wheat, are pro¬ 
duced, in one fummer, 2000 feeds ; of elecampane, 
5000 } of fun-Auwer, 4000 ; of poppy, 32,000 ; of a 
fpike uf cat’s tail, 10,000 and upwards; a Angle fruit, 
or feed-vcflcl, of tobacco, contains loco feeds; that of 
white poppy, 8000. Mr liay relates, from experi- 
ments made by KimCelf, that 1012 tobacco feeds are 
equal in weight to one grain ; and that the weight of 
tlie whole quantum of feeds in a Angle tobacco plant, 
is fuch as muA, according to the above proportion, de¬ 
termine their number to be 360,000. The fame au¬ 
thor cAiniates the annual produce of a Angle Aalk of 
fpleen-wort to be upwards of one million of feeds. 

The dilTcminatioa of plants rcfpcfls the different me¬ 
thods or vehicles by which nature has contrived to dif- 
perfe their feeds for the piirpofe of increafe. Thefe 
by naturalills are generally reckoned four:—- 

1. Rivers and running waters. 2. The wind. 3. Ani¬ 
mals. 4. An eluAic fpring, peculiar to the feeds them- 
felves. 

1. The feeds which arc carried along by rivers and 
torrents are frequently conveyed many hundreds of 
leagues from their native foil, and caA upon a very dif¬ 
ferent climate, to which, however, by degrees they rea¬ 
der themfclves familiar. 

2. Thofe which arc carried by the wind, are cither 
^tfingedf as in Ar-tree, trumpet-Acwer, tulip-tree, birch, 
arbor-vitae, meadow-rue, and jeQ'amine, and fome um¬ 
belliferous plants s furniAied with a pnppns, or downy 
crown, as in valerian, poplar, reed, fucculent fwalluw*- 
wort, cotton-tree, and many of the compound flowers; 
placed within a winged calyx or fecd-vcffel, as in fca- 
bious, fca-pink, dock, diofeorea, a{h, maple, aiul elm- 
trees, logwood aud woad ; or, laAly, contained within a 
fwellcd cMlyx or feed-vclRl, as in winter-cherry, cucuba- 
lus, melilot, bladder-nut, fumitory, bladder-fcna, heart- 
feed, and chick-peafe. 

3. Many birds fwaQow the feeds of vaoelloe, juniper, 
miiietoe, oats, millet, and other grafles, aad void them 
entire. Squirrels, rats, parrots, and other animals, fuf- 
fer many of the feeds which they devour to efcape, and 
thus iu effect diffeminate them. Moles,antStCanhworma, 
and other usfe^s, by ploughing up the earth, admit a 
free pailage to tbofe feeds which have been Mattered 
Upon, its furface. Again, fome feeds attach therafelves 
to animals, by means of hooks, crotchets, or hairs, 
which are either af&acd to the feeds thcmfelves, as in 
houads-tODgue, moufe-ear, vervain, carrot, baflard par- 
fley, faniclc, water hemp-agrimony, arflopus and wrAe- 
^na ; to their calyx, as in burdock, agrimony, rbatiaf 
fmall wiki buglolB,dock, nettle»pullito^,nnd lead-wort; 
or to their fruit or fccd-vcffel, as in Uquoricc, en¬ 
chanter’s night-Aiade, crofs-wort, clivers, French ho- 
aeyfuckle, and arrow-headed grafs. 

4. The feeds which difperie thernfelves by an elaftic 
force, have that force reAdent either in their calyxf aa 


in oaaa and the greater number of fcriw; in their 
piu, as in centaurea crupina; or ia their capfuht as 
in gerannium, herh-bennet, African fpirsa, fraxinella, 
horfc-tail, balfam, Malabar nut, cucumber, elaterium, 
and male balfam apple. 

Semsn, in the animal economy. Sec PHYSiotOGY, 
Seft. xli. and Anatomy, 10^ 

SkMKN Sahilunii or Santonieum. See Artemisia. 
SLMENDRIAH, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
the province of Servia, with a good citadel It is the 
capital of a fangUcatc, was taken by the Turks in 
1690, and is feated on the Danube, in E. Long. ai. 
45. N. Lat. 45. o. 

SEMKNTIN^ feria:, in antiquity, fcafls held an¬ 
nually among the Romans, to obtain of the gods a pleu- 
tifnl harveft. They were celebrated in the temple of 
Tclliis, where folemn facriAces were offered to TcUua 
and Ceres. Thefe feaAs were held about feed-time, 
ufually in the month of January ; for, as Macrobiuv 
obferves, they were moveable fealU. 

iSEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, Agnifying 
half I but only ufed in compoAtion with other words^ 
as in the following articles- 

Ss.vi’‘j 4 i‘ians^ in eccleAaffical hiftory, a branch of the 
ancient Ariaus, confifling, according to Epiphanius, of 
fuch as, in appearance, condemned the errors of that 
hereAarch, but yet acquitfeed in fome of the principles 
tliereof, only palliating and hiding tliem under foftcr 
and more mwJcrate terms. Though they i’epanited from 
the Arian faSion (fee Ariaks), they could never be 
brought to acknowledge that ibe Son wus honiooufios, 
that is, confubffantial, or of the fame fubffance with 
the Father; they would only allow him to be homo^ 
ouAos, that ia, of a like fubAance with the Father, or 
fimilar to the Father in his cffcncc, not by nature, but 
by a peculiar privilege. 

The femi-arianifni of the moderns conAffs in their 
maintaining that the Son was from all eternity begot¬ 
ten by the •will of the Father, contrary to the dodlrine 
of Uic orthodox, who feem to teach that the eternal ge¬ 
neration is necfjfary. Sucli at Icaft are the rcfpediivc 
opinionsofDrClarke and BithopBuII. SccThfology. 

Semicircle, in geometry, half a circle, or that fi¬ 
gure comprehended between the diameter of the circle 
and half its circumference. 

SEMreoLON, in grammar, one of-*^c points or flops 
ufed to diftinguifh the fevend members of a fentence 
from each other. 

The mark or charafter of the femicolon is (;), and 
has its name as being of fumewhat Ufs effect ihau a co¬ 
lon : or as demanding a Hiortcr paufe. 

The proper ufc of the fcmtcoloii is to dillingui/Ii the 
conjundt members of a lentence. Now, by .i conjimdb 
member of a fentcncc is meant fuch a one us contains 
at Icaft two Ample members—Whenever, then, a fen- 
tcnce can be divided into feveral members of the fame 
degree, which arc again divifiblc into other Ample mem¬ 
bers, the former arc to be feparalcd by a femicolon. 
For inilance ; ** If fortune bear a great fway over him, 
wlio has nicely dated and concerted cvcr\‘ circumftnnce 
of an affair ; wc muft not commit every thing, without 
referve, to fortune, left Aic have too great a hold of ub.” 
Again ; Si i^uantum In ayro locifque deferth audacia peteJK 
tantum in foro atgue judiciis impudentia valtrci ; non mi- 
mt in caufa cederct Aulus Cettinna Stsfa /Elutii impu- 
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■f-rmlcit- fltniUt gium turn in vt fadenda^ cejfit audui-e. An in- 
Iniim llancc in a more complex fcuttnce we liavc* in Ciccfo : 
Res fotnilturit primum hene pnrta Jit^ niiUoijue tut pi 
lu { turn quatn plnrimit, n.oth dignity fe n'Mim pr.tbeat; 
deinde nu^entur ratione, dih^rntiiiy p/irfimoniu ; nec /ibidini 
poiius /tisuri'eguet quatn liberidifale et bin^'.etniapare^it. 

Ilut thoir^h the proper ufe of the fetiiicolon l)c to 
»li!linguini copjnncl members, it is nut necffTary that all 
the members divided hereby be conjunct. For upon 
dividing a feiitence into great and equal parts, if one of 
them be conjuntt, all thofc other parts of the fame de¬ 
gree are to be cliJlinguiihcd bya fcmicolon.—Sometimes 
uifu it happetn<f that members that arc oppofitc to each 
other, hut rtlate to tlic fame verb, arc feparated by a 
i'cinieoluii. Tlius Cicvro; Ex hae parte pudwy iUinc 
ptlulant'ia i hinr fides, iUinc fraudaUo ; hinc pirtas, ilUnc 
/lelusf >kr. To this likewife may be referred fueh fen- 
lenct'B, where tlie wh<»lc going before, the parts follow: 
as “ 'Flic parts of oratory arc four ; invention, difpo- 
fitioii, elocution, and pronunciation/’ 

Srmicurium, in medicine, a half-bath, whereiR the 
(patient is only placed up to the navel. 

Slmii>iami-.tf,r, half the diameter, or a right line 
drawn from the centre of a circle or fphere to its cir¬ 
cumference : being the fame with what is otherwife 
called the radius. 

Si MJVi.Oici’L vs, in botany, a term ufed to exprefs 
the flowers of the fyngenefia tlafs. Thcfe* fcinillofcuii 
are j»ctals, hollow in their lower part, but in their up¬ 
per Hat, and continued in the (luipe of a tongue. 
Semitonv, in mufic. See Lstfrval. 

SKMl NAI., fomething belonging to tilt femenor feed. 
»SICMINA K Y, in its primaiy fenfe, the ground where 
any thing is Town, to be afterwatds tranfphinted. 

Seminary, in a figurative fenfe, is frequently ap- 
pliid to places of education, whence frholars arc Iranf- 
planted into life.—In Catholic rountri»-s it is partien- 
laily ufed for a kind of ct»llege or fehoo), where youth 
arc inllrufled in ihc ceiemonies, See. of the facred mi- 
iiiilry. Of ilufe there are great numbers; it being 
ordained by the council of Trent, that there be a fe- 
inin iry belonging to each cathedral, under the direc¬ 
tion of the biltiop. 

SKMiNATION, denotes the manner or aft of Hud- 
ding and difpcrfing the fcid of plants. See Semfn. 

SFMlVKl.A(iTANS, in ccclcfialliral hillory, a 
name anciently, and even at tluR day, given to fiich as 
retain fume tindnro of Pelngianifin. Sec Felagiaks. 

CdHian, wlio lutd been a dencon of CunlUniinoplc, 
and was afterwards a pricH at Marfcillee, was the chief 
of ilufe Semipelagians ; wliofe leading principles were, 
j. That Cod did inu difpcafc his grace to one more 
than another in con(e<p»cnec of prcdeflinalion, /, e. an 
<ittin.land abfoUile decree, but w'as willing to favc all 
men, if they complied with the terms of his gofpe). 
z. Tlmt Cliriil died for all men. 3. That the grace 
pnrehafed by ChriH, and neccifary to lalvation, w*uh of¬ 
fered to all men, 4. ’riiat man, before he received 
place, was capable of faith and holy defires. 5. That 
tiKin was born free, and was coiifeijuentlv capable of re- 
jiHing the influences of grace, or of complying with its 
luggeUion. I'lic Scmipclagians were very numerous; 
and tile doclrine of CaHlan, though varioully explained, 

- vva;- received in the grealeil part of the monadic fclioola 
in Gau!, from whence it fprcaditfclf faruiid wide thro* 
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tlic European provinces. As to the (Truks and other 
eaflcMi Chriflians, tin y h:id tnibuced iht Semipvlagisin ^^nipervi 
doftiincs hcfoie Caflian, and dill adhere to th-m. In 
the 6th century, the contniverl'y betwvcnthe Semipe- 
Jagians and the difciplcs of AugulUn prevailed much, 
and continued to divide the welUrn churches* 

SF-MIUAMIS (fab. hid.), a celebrated queen of 
Alfyria, dangittcr oi the goddefs Derccto, by a young 
Aflyrian. She was expoUd in a defert ; but her life 
WMK preferved by doves for one whole year, till .Siminaf, 
one of the ftiephcrds of Nmils, found iu-r and brought 
her up ns his own child. Senn’ramis, when grown up, 
married Mcnonta, the governor of Nineveh, and accom¬ 
panied him to the fiege of Badlrin; where, by her ad¬ 
vice and prudent direftions, flic liallcneil tlie kinp^’s ope¬ 
rations, and took the city. Thcfccniinent fervices, to¬ 
gether with her uncommon beauty, endeared her to Ni- 
nus. I'hc monarch afl<ed her of her hnfl).tiul, and oflered 
him his daughter Sufana in her flead; biuMenones, who 
tenderly loved Semiramis, refuftd; and when Minus had 
added liireats to entreaties, he hanged hirnfelf. No foon- 
er was Menonesdead, than Scintramis, who was of an 
afplring (ou), married Kiniis, by whom flic had a fen 
called Pfinyrts, Nimis was fo fond of Scmiraiiiis, that 
at lu r rcqiu'rt he rrfigned the crown, and commanded 
her to be proclaimed queen and fc^le emprefs of Alfy ria. 

Of thi^, however, he had caufc to repent ; ScmiiKmis 
put him to death, the better to ellabhlh herfelf on the 
tlirone ; and when (he had no ctiiin.es to fear at home, 

Ihe began to repair the cajiital of her empire, and by 
her means Babylon became the molt fuperb and niag- 
nificcnt city in the world. She vifited every part of 
her dominions, and left everywhereimmoitul monuments 
of her gieulnefs ard benevolence. To rcndrrthe roads 
paflable and conummication eafy, flie hollowed moun¬ 
tains and filled np valleys, and water was conveyed at a 
great expense by large and convenient aqiucludh to 
barren defcrls and unfruitful plains. She was not 
lefs diftinguiflicd as a warrior: Many of the neighbour¬ 
ing nations were conquered; and when Semiramis was 
once told as Hu* was dreflinghcr hair, that Babjdon had 
revolted, Ihe left her toilette with prccipitatjon, and 
though only lull' drefled, (he* refuted to have the n-ll of 
her head adorned before the fedition was quelled and 
tranquillity rc-cflabli/hcd. Semiramis has been aecufed 
c.f liccntioufncfs; and fomc authors have obferved that 
file regularly called the ftrongcll and ftoutefi. men in 
her army to her arms, and afterwards put them to 
death, tliat they might not be living witocfTcs of her 
incontinence. Her paflion for her fon was alfo unnatu¬ 
ral; and itw'as this criminal propenfity which induced 
Niiiyas to dcHroy his mother with his ov(rn hands. Some 
fay that Semiramis was changed into a dove after 
death, and received immortal honours in Alfyria. It 
is fuppofed tliat (he lived about 11 centuries before the 
Chnllian era, and that (he died in the 62d year of her 
age and the 25th of lier reign. Many fabulous reports 
have been propagated about Semiramis, and fome have 
declared that for fomc time (lie difguifod herfelf and paf- 
fed for her fon Ninyaa. Lempnere*s Rihlioiheea Clajfxea. 

SEMPERVIVUM, house-eerk, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the order of dudecagynia, 
and to theclufs of dodecandna; and in thcnaturalmethod 
ranking under the 13th order, Succnlentee, The calyx is 
divided into ts parts; the petals are X2, aud the capfules 
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12, conlaiiiing many fc-tda. Tlirreare 12 fpecic::; the 
arborcum, caturicnlc, gliitlnorinn, ^rUiiduIofum, trdn- 
rum, ^loblltititn, villoliini, tortunl'iim, arachnoidcum, 
montannm, fed-.forme, atid mcnanthca. Limixus has 
only eight of ihefe. Thetcclonim alt>nc is a native of 
Britain. The ilalk is about a foot high ; the radical 
leaves are thick, oval, pointed, fringed, and fpreadiiig 
in a rofe} ihofc on tlic ftem arc imloicated and mem- 
branoui;: the flowers arc pale ted and fellilc, and grow 
on curved terminal bunches. It is ti cqucnt on the tups 
of houfes, and fluwtrs in July. 

The following chemical defeription of this fpecies is 
given by Lewis: “ The leaves of lioufe leek, of no re* 
markable fmcll, difeover to the tallc a mild fubacid 
atillerity : their exprefled juice, of u pale ycllowifh hue 
when filtered, yields on iiifpiffation a deep yellow, tena¬ 
cious, mucilaginous mafs, confiderably acidulous and 
acerb: fioin whence it may be prefumed, that this herb 
has fomc claim to the refrigerant and rcllringcnt virtues 
that have been aferibed to it. It is obfervable that 
the Hltcred Juice, on the addition of an equal quantity 
of rectified fpirit of wine, forms a light wliite coagu- 
Inm, like cream of fine pomatum, of a weak but pene¬ 
trating tafte: this, freed from the fluid part, and ex- 
pofed Co tltc air, ulmoil totally exhales. From this 
experiment it is coiuluded by fome, that houfc-lcek 
contains a volatile alkaline fait: but the juice coagu¬ 
lates in the fame manner with volatile alkalies them- 
fclves, at, alio with fixed alkalies: Acida produce uo 
coagulation.'’ 

SKNAAR, or Sfnnaar. See S^nnaar.. 

SKNATF, in general, is an alfembly or council of 
feiiiitois ; that is, of the principal inhabitants ul a ilatc, 
who have a ihare in the government. 

Tiic feiiaU* of ancient Uomc is of all others the moft 
celebrated. It excreifed no contentious jurifdifliou ; 
but appointed judges, either fimn among the feuators 
or knights, to detennine pn>ccfle.s: it alfo appointed 
governors of provinces, and difpofeil of the revenues of 
the commonwealth, &c. Yet did not the whole fovc- 
rtign power rtfide in the fcuiitc, fince it could not eltA 
maglllratcs, make laws, or decide of war and peace; 
in all which cafes the fenatc was obliged to confult the 
people. 

The fenate, when firfi iofiituted by Romulus, con- 
fiilcil of loO members ; to whom he afterwards added 
the fame number W'hen the Sabines had migrated to 
Rome. Tarquin the Elder made the fciiatc confiR of 
300, and this number remained fixed for a long time ; 
but afterwards it flu£luatcd greatly, and was increafed 
firll to 700, and afterwards to 900 by J. Cxfar, who 
filled the fenate with men of every rank and order. 
Under Augullus the feuators amounted to 1000, but 

this number was icduccd, and fixed to 600. The 
place of a fenitor was always befienved upon merit: 
the inonarchs had the privilege of clioofing the mem¬ 
bers; and after the expulfion nl the Tai quins, it was one 
of the riglits of the confuls, till the eleclion of the cen- 
fors, who from their ofllce Itimed moll 'Mpable of mak¬ 
ing choice of men wliofe charc.Wtr was iiTtproachablc, 
whofc morals were pure, and relatiuRS lionounible. 
Only particular families were admitted into the lenate; 
and when the plebeians were perniltled to fliarc the ho- 
nouis of the flate, it was then inquired that they fnoiild 
be born of free citizens. It v/uu alfo required that the 


camlidatrs fliould be knights bt’fij»-e their aclmillion hi- 
to the fenale. j’luy were to be aliovt the ige of jy, and 
to have prevloufiy palled through ihe inferior ettires of 
quarllor, tribunt of the pcoj.l,;, cdlle, pretor, and ctnifiil. 

The fenatc alwiiys met of c.iuifc on the ill of Janu¬ 
ary, for the inauguration of the new confuls; and in all 
months, iinivcrfally, there were three day , vi/.. the ka¬ 
lends, nones, and ides, on which it regiilaily met ; but 
it always met on extraordinary oceafi->no, when called 
together by a conful, tnbiine, or dilator. 

To render tlicir deca'cs valid a.id aulhenlic, a cer¬ 
tain number of members was requifite, and I'uih as 
were Hbfent without fomc piojicr caufc were alwava 
fined. In the reign of Auguflus, 400 feuators \sc>'c 
requifite to make a fennle. Nothing was tranfactid 
before fuurife or after funfet. In tlicir ollice the fc- 
nators were the guardians of religion, they difpol'cd of 
the provinces as they plcafed, they prorogued the af- 
femhlies of the people, they appointed thankfgivitig?, 
nominated their anibafladors, dillributed tlic public 
money, and in fliort iiud the management of cveiy 
thing political or civil in the republic, except the cn- 
atiiig of m.igillrates, llic cnaiAing of laws, a.srl the de¬ 
clarations of war or peace, which were confined to th^ 
aiTeinbllLS of the people. 

SENATOR, in general, denotes a member of fomc 
fell ate. 

'Phe dignity of a Roman fenator could not be fiip- 
poitcd without the poffenion of So,000 fellerccs, or 
about 70O0I. Eiiglilli money'; and therefore fiicli as 
fijuandcred away their money, and whofc fuitunc w-c 
reduced below this fum, were generally ilruck out of 
the lift of fenetors. This regulation \\.ts not made la 
the firft ages of the rejnililic, wlien the Romans boail- 
ed of their poverty. The fen.ilors wrre not pemiittc l 
to be of any trade or pioRffum. Tliey were clilun- 
guifhed from the rell of the people by thtir dirf^; 
they wore the laliclave, lialf-boots of a black eolvur, 
with a enfeent or filver liitkle in the firm of a C ; 
but this lufl. honour was confined only to ihc difemd- 
anis of ihofe h'lndn.d feuators who had been elu‘led 
by Romulus, as the letltr C feems to imply, btt. tin* 
preceding article. 

Among us, fenator is a mtmljcr of parllanicnt. In 
the laws oi King I'hlw.ud tlie Conrtllor, we are lohl 
tliat the Britons called ihofe fituUiirs whom the Sax<‘i;s 
called afterwards ahkrmtn and torov^h-mnjltrj; tluMigh 
not for their age, but their wjfdoni ; for fonu of tin in 
were young mtn, but vioy well (killed in tin* lius. 
Krniilph king of the Meiciaiis granted a rhartir, wlneh 
ran thus : viz. C<,nJtlto cl cmjhtj-.t cplfcnjxjruni ieuato- 
l um fiur /wr^/Vwj fuit el-tfo ruiiHiiJIirio, •''^e. 

In Scotland, the loids of leffion are called fmulors of 
the college of juftice. 

SENATUS AUCTORITAS. S-e the next article. 

SKUATVi-Confultunit which m:i<U* part of the Roman 
law. When any public matter was iiitroductd in¬ 
to the fenate, which w'as always called nyct/r t/</y.'-- 
nattwiy any fenator whofc opinion Wo*> afleed, was pci- 
mitted to fpeak upon it as long he pleufed, and on 
tliHt account it was often tifual lor the feuators to pro¬ 
tract their fpccchcr. till it was too Inlc to deteiniin.*. 
‘When'the qiieftinn was put, they puffed lo the f'nh- <if 
that fpeaker whofc oilmen they ajiprt.ved, ami a m »{<>- 
rity of votes was calily coUefttd, without the irouide 
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’•efleca. of counting tlic numbers. When tbe majority was 
—v^— known, the matter was determined, and a fenatus-confuU 
tvm was immediately written by the do ks of thehuufe, 
at the feet of the chief magiilratcR, and it was figned 
by all the principal members of the houfe. When 
there was not a fufficient number of members to make 
a fciiaie, the dccifion was callcdyrna/uj auileritast but it 
was uf no force if it did not afterwards pais into a 
Jenatttt’ConfuUum, 

The fenatas-confuha were at firft left in the cullody 
of the kings, and afterwards of tlie confuls, who could 
fupprefsorpreferve them ; but about the year of Rome 
304, they were alw'ays depodted in the temple of Ce¬ 
res, and afterwards in the treafury, by the ediles of the 
people. 

SENECA (Lucius Ann^us), a Stoic philofopher, 
was bom at Corduba in Spain, about the beginning 
of the Chriftian era, of an equcflrian family’, which 
had probably been tranfplantcd thither in a colony 
from Rome. He was the fecond fon of Marcus An¬ 
xious Seneca, commonly called the rhetarieian^ whole 
remains arc printed under the title of Suaforia et Con- 
troverjity eum Declamatiomm Exeerptis; and his youngeil 
Imother Annicus Mela (for there were three of them) 
had the honour of being father to the poet Lucan. 
He was removed to Rome, together with his father and 
the rcfl of his family, while he was yet iu his infancy. 
There be was educated in the mod liberal manner, and 
under the bell mailers. He learned eloquence from his 
father ; but his genius railicr leading him to philofophy, 
he put himfclf under the Stoics Attalus, Sotion, and 
Papirius Fabianus ; men famous in their way, and of 
whom he has made honourable mention iu his writings. 
It is probable, loo,that hctravcllcd wlun be was young, 
fincc we find him, in feveral parts of his works, parti¬ 
cularly in his !^^iones Naturales^ making very exaft 
and curious oblcrvations upon Egypt and the Nile.—- 
Cut this, though entirely agreeable to bis own hu¬ 
mour, did nut at all correfpond with that feheme or 
plan of life which his father had drawn out fur him ; 
who therefore forced him to the bar, and put him upon 
foliciting for public employments; fo that he afterwards 
became quzftor, prxtor, and, as Upfius will have it, 
even confiil. 

In the firft year of the reign of Claudius, when Ju¬ 
lia the daughter of Gcrmanicus was accufed of adul¬ 
tery by Mcftalina, and baniftied, Seneca was bantftied 
too, being charged as one of the adulterers. Corfica 
was the feat of his exile, where he lived eight years ; 
" happy in the midft of thofe things which ufually 
make other people miferable; Inter eae res beatus, qu* 
fulent mi/eros facerr and where he wrote his books 
of confulation, addrefted to his mother Helvia, and to 
his fiiend Polybius, and perhaps fome uf thufe trage¬ 
dies which go under liis name; for he fays, modo fe 
leviorilus ^udiis tin uhleftc^e. Agrippina being mar¬ 
ried tu Claudius, upon the death of Mcflalina, fhe pre¬ 
vailed with the emperor to rccal bciieca from ha- 
Biihment ; and aftciwards procured him to be tutor 
to her fon Nero, whom Ihe defigned for the empire. 
Africanus Burrhus, a prztorian prxfed, was joined 
with him in this important charge: and thefe two 
preceptors, who were iutrufted with equal autho¬ 
rity, had each his refpedrive depdrtment. By the 
bounty and generofity of his royal pupil, Seneca ec- 
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quired that prodigious wealth wliich rendered him In a Seneca, 
manner equal to kings. His houfes and walks were the' v—■ 

mufl magnificent in Rome. His villas were innu¬ 
merable : and he had Immcnfe fums of money placed 
out at intereft, in almoft every part of the world. The 
hiftorian Dio reports him to have had 250,000!. ftcr- 
lifig at inierell in Britain alone ; and reckons his call- ^ 
ing it in all at a fum, as one of the caufes of a war with 
that nation. 

All this wealth, however, together with the luxury 
and cficminacy uf a court, does not appear to have had 
any ill eftc& upon the temper and difpofition of Se¬ 
neca. He continued abftcmious, exadt iu liis manntrs, 
and, above all, free from ’he vices fo commonly preva¬ 
lent in fuch places, flattery and ambition. ** I had ra¬ 
ther (faid he to Nero) offend you by fpeaking the 
truth, than plcafe you by lymgand flattery; atjhirtim 
^erts offendere, quam plaeere uJuUmdo.*^ How ’.veil lie 
acquitted himfclf in quality of preceptor to his piiuoe, 
may be known from the five firft yens of Ku o’s reipn, 
which have always been confidcredas a perEil pattern 
of good government; and if that euipcroi had hut been 
as obfervant of his maftcr thiough ilic whole courfc of 
it, as he was at the beginning, he would have been ihe 
dcliglu, and not, as he afterwards proved, the curfe and 
deteftation of mankind. But when Popptta ard 'I'i- 
gellinushad got the command of his humour, and hur¬ 
ried him into the moft cKtravagaot and abominablevices, 
he foon grew wcai-y of his mailer, whofc life mntt indeed 
have been a conftant rebuke tu him. Seneca, percei¬ 
ving that his favour declined at court, and that he had 
many accufers about the prince, who were perpetually 
whifpering in his car the great riches of Seneca, Ids 
magnificent houfes and fine ganleris, and what a favou¬ 
rite tlirough means of thefe he was grown with the 
peojilc, made an offer of them all to Nero. Nero re- 
fufed to accept them : w’hich, however, did not hinder 
Seneca from changing his way of life ; for, as Tacitus 
relates, he ** kept no more levees, declined the ufual ci¬ 
vilities which had been paid to hi.n, and, under a pre¬ 
tence of indifpofition, or fome enB.agcment or other, a- 
voided as much as poilible appearing in public.** 

Nero, in the mean time, who, as it is .'uppofeu, had 
dcfpatched Burrhus by poifou, could not be cafy till 
he had rid himfelf of Sc.icca alfo: For Burrhus was 
the manager of hia military concerns, and Seneca 
condu^lcd his civil affairs. Accordingly, he attempt¬ 
ed, by means of Cleonicus, a freed man of Seneca, to 
take him off by poifon ; but this not fucceeding, he 
ordered liim to be put to death, upon an information 
that he was privy to Pifu’s confpiracy againft iiis per- 
foii. Not that he had any real proof of Seneca’s be¬ 
ing at all contcrued in tliis plot, but only that he was 
glad to lay hold of any pretence for deilroying him.~ 

He left Seneca, however, at liberty to choofe his man¬ 
ner of dying; who caufed his veins tu be opened immedi¬ 
ately. His wife Paulina, who was very young in com- 
parifon of himfelf, had yet the refolution and aSc£lion 
to bear him company, and thereupon ordered her veins 
to be opened at the fame time ; but as Nero was not 
willing to make his cruelty more odious and infupport- 
able than there feemed occafion fur, lie gave orders to 
have her death prevented: upon which her wounds were * • 

bound up, and the blood flopped, in juft time enough 
to fave her; tho*, as Tacitus fays, flic looked fo mifer- 

ably 
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pale and wm all htfr life after, that St #ts eafy t* mod Pauli fays, that a decoaSon of them cured maur 
ihad thc lofe'of het felnod aiiFi|ffpiHt» 1 n her counter fhldiera of n epidemic dyfentery. 6. The/aWa/ai,'•“‘"‘V-* 
nance. Im the mean thnei Seneca, finding hit death ina^ ragwort | the corollle are radiant; the leaves 
How and lingering, defired Statitfs Aaiiftui hit phyfi. fwoed-fhaped, acutely ferrated, and fomewhat downy 
cian to givemm a dofe of poKon, wliieh had been pre- underneath ; the Hem it ereft, branched towards the 
pared feme thM'before (n cafe it fiiotfid be'w^anted; but top, and four or five feet high ; the flowers are large 
tins not having its ufirt! effeft, hc'>#as'«arricd loa hot and yeliow. This plant is frequent in fens and ditchM 
bath, Srhcrc he *was at length Rifled whlKtlie fteamt: hi Engtahd. 7. The faracenicut, broad-leaved ragwort; 

He died, at Lipflus conjeftures, in ’the'bjd or 64th the-eoroIlK are radiant; the leaves are Unceolated, fer- 
yearc^hia^e, and in about the lofhor nth of Ne- rated, and fomewhat fmootb* the ftem is ereft, fimple, 
rb's reign. Tacitus, on mentioning hia death, ohfervei, and four or five feet high ; there arc feveral flowers^on 
that, as be entered the bath, he took of the water, and each footftalk, which are yellow, and grow in clufters 
with it fprinkled fomc of his nearefl domefiics, faying, on the top. The plant grows in moift paflurcs in Eng- 
“ That he offered fhofc libations to Jupiter the Dra- land ; and ftowersin Jiuy or Augufl. 
verer,^* Thefe words arc an evident proof that Senecd SENEGAL, a part of Negrolaad in Africa, the 
was not a Chriftian, as fome imagined him to boundaries of which are not known. See Guikea. 
have been ; and that the 13 epiftlcsfrom Seneca to Si (fle 9/ SsttKOdC^ fometimci called St I.owsy is a fmaR 
Paul, and f jin St Paul to SeOeca, arc fuppofithiouS Jfland in the mouth of t!»e tiver Senegal, and according 
pitccs. His pbilofophical works are well krtttwn.— to Mafkelynels tables is fituated in N. Lat. 15. 53. 

They corlili cf i ^ ypistUs and diftinft trriitifes | and, W. Loag. 16. 31. The Dutch were the firft Euro- 
cxeepL l.j: ^ look* ol> ph) fual queftions, irC chiefly of th« peans who fettled at Senegal; but their colony was cx- 
moral k nc *r^:^•l^vy; of anger, confolalion, providence, priled by the French in ififty. It was taken by the 
tra» quilhtj ' mint:, roiijl-'.ncy, clemency, thefliortnefs Englifh in 1692 1 and retaken bythc French the year 
of lift, a '‘appy i.fr, ictircment, benefits. He has following* It was a fecoiid time taken pofTefiion of by 
been jurtly cci.luKcl hy Quintilian and other critics, as tht Englifh in 1758; but in 1779 the French reco- 
one «jf t)ic corrt^pters of the Roman ftyhr; but liii tered k, and it was ceded by the Britifh crown bv the 
works a.w Inguly v;»’uablc, on account of the vaft eiu- treaty of 1783. 

ditioi) which tiK) dth over, and the beautiful moral fen- The beft account of this ifland which we have feen, 
tinients which .hiy contain. M given in theinterefting voyage of M. Saugnier to the 

SENKCI'^, (UovxDsst, in botany: Agenusbe- coaft of Africa. This adventurer vifited Senegal in 
longing to the cI.o'j of lyngenefia, and to the order of June 1787* 

polygamia fup- rflua ; and in the natural claflification ** The ifland (fays he), properly fpeaking, is only a 
ranked under inc 49th order, Com/toju, The recep- bank of fand in the middle of the rivtr. It is 1000 
taeJe is naked ; tlie pappus ftmple ; the calyx cylindri. geometrical paces long, and :*buut 60 in its greatcR 
cal and calycui^ited. The fcalesare equal and contigu- Width ; is almoil on a level with the river and with the 
ous, fo as to feem entire ; thofc at the bafe arc few, and fea, being defended from the Utter by Barhary point, 
have their apices or points decayed. There arc 57 which is of greater elevation than the colony. The 
fperics. Of thcfc, fcvcn are Britifh, the vnlgaris, vil- caftern branch of the ri%’er is the more conliderable of 
roftie, fylvaticus, ciucifolius, jacobwa, paluclofus, and the two, being about 400 loifes acrofs; the wefleni 
larscenicus. branch is only from 50 to 200 toifts wide. The ifle 

1-The or common groundftl, has its co« confifls entirely of burning fands, on the barren furface 

rollz: naked, ns Uavis ft (Tile, fmooth, and linuated, their of which you fometimes meet wHh fcattered flints, 
fegments flioit, broad,and minutely ferrated; theflowere thrown out among their ballad by vcflels coming from 
are yellow, am! \/ithont radii. This weed grows in Gorer, or with the ruins of buildings formerly ere^lcd 
cultivated ground everywhere, and flowers in May. Its by Europeans. There is fcarcely fuch a thing u 
leaves have been ufed in medicine externally as a vulne* a garden upon the ifland ; European feeds in general 
rary and rrfrigerant, and internally as a mild emetic $ not thriving here. It is not furprifing that the foil is 
but they have little o»- no efficacy. 2. Thevi/to/utf or fo unproductive ; for the air is ftrongly impregnated 
cotton groundfcl, has its corollai rcvolute, its leaves pin- with fea fait, which pervades even* thing, and <H>nfumc8 
natifid, vifeid, -^.iC downy. The fcalcs of the calyx «vco iron in a very fhort fpace of lime. The heats are 
are lax and haky, and are of the fame length with excefllve, and rendered dill more infupportahle by the 
the perianthium. 3. Thc^ 7 t'flti«fr,or mountain ground- reflection of the fand j fo that from ten in the morniug 
fcl, has its coroUz revolute, its leaves pinnatifid and until four in the afternoon it is almod impoflihlc to do 
dentated, the dem cory'rabous and ercCl. It flowers in any work. During the months of January, February, 

July, and is frequent in woods and heatlm 4. The Mar^, and April, the heats are modernted ; hut in 
frveifoltuit hoary perennial ragwort; the corolke are ra- Atiguft and the following motiths they become fo <ip- 
dinut; the leaves are pinnatifid, dentated, and downy preflive as even to affeCt the natives themfelves. What 
beneath; th^ dem is ered, and two fret high; the flow- effeCt then mud they have upon the Europeans, fudded- 
ers are yellow, and grow in cinder*. This plant ti fre- iy tranfported into this burning Hknate f The nights ire 
quent in woo^ and hedg«. 5. They«##s», common a little fefs fuftry; not always, however, but only sriietl 
ragwort; the corolhe are radiant; the leaves pinnated the fra breeze frts in. It is then that the Inhabitants 
and lyre-disped, and of a dark green colour ; the dalk of the coldny brtathe a frrflier air, for which they have 
isereh, round, and genentHy pnrplifhi thefiowers grow been longing tbcwholCof the day; but this airin {uircli- 
in cluders oti the tops of the dalki. The lesvet nsve biatewouIdmna^Qrnifigvap<*Hr. Th«iAghtsifefi<aer- 
u hitterifli fubacrid tade, and extremely naufeous. Si- thelefs troubiefome, notwithdanding the comforts of the 
VoL. XVII. Part 1 . LI fci 
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Senegal, fca brfcze. The li>(l»nl the fain U frt> we are aflaik-d 
by au lofiiiity of gnats* which are called mofeh«tto$i their 
flings are very paiHfiil» attd their multitudes ti;icredible« 

IMie inhabitants find but a poor defence bi tbeir gauze 
curtains. For my own part* acculiomed as 1 had been 
to live among the Moors, I was but little annoyed by 
thefc infedls. Being half a Tavage, l .felt w defire to 
recommend myfelf to the favouralde regard of tbe.fsuf 
fex, and I was - therefore nndrr no necelTityiof taking 
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deep.promircoouny, men, v^omen, girls, and boys. A Sene .a) 
fire it naade in the iniddlef Of -ahe huCr^wMeh ia^fUled 
with fmuke, fuScieiit to'iliie i^ny man but a* negro. ; 

The men a^i udl, lud Uie women are accounted the 
handCoow^ n^greflies of-aU A&iaa. ,Th«! Seneg^ians 
may be> cioi^idaned.<as the moft coan^ejops 'people of 
that part of the world, without even ^cepting the 
Moora. Thoir-eourage, h(»wevcr, ia mon nearly allied 
to temerity than io bravery. In the eourfe of tho.voy. 


care of my perfon. In imitation of my former mailers, age to iGalatn, they mce^ the gvyHri^.daiigerScWitbgaie^ 
1 .fnreai^d myfelf with butter, and this expedient pre« ty-^and long; they dread neither fnu&et nor cannon, and 
ferved me at all times from thefe impertinent ftingers, are equally fearlcfsof tbe cayman or Crocodile. Should 
thefe ijpiteful enemies to the repofe of the human kind, orte of. their, qompaoions be- kiUed, and devoured by 
** It the profpe^l of Senegal is not agreeable to thf thefe animals beforq their. &ce, they ace not deterred 
eye,.muclt lefs are its enviroua* v.'hich are covered over from , plunging'into thf water, if thie working of the 
only;with land, and ovetrun wait mangk-s. It*may b< ibiprequire it. ^eloyxcfllcnt qualifieations which di> 
faidt without exaggeration, that there is not a more for* ftinguiOi.t|hemrar»d oaf which they value themfelves fo 
lorn fituation to be found on the face of the inhabited much, do not, however, preferve them from the com* 
globe, or a place in which the common ueceflaries of moo conugiou of the couiury, which incimes them all 
life are procured with greater dtfiiculties. Water, that tO rapine. They are emulous to furpafs one another 
iadifpcnfable aliment of man, is here not potable. Wclia . in all the arts of overreaching and fraud. The con- 
are dog in the fund to t))e depth of live or fix feet, an^ duA of the Europeans has, no doubt, encouraged thefe 


wat<'r is obtained by thefe means ; but whatever pains 
are taken to frelhcn it, it ever retains a brackiftt tafte. 
i have dillillcd this water myfelh and oMerved that it 
always had a difagreeable favour, which cannot fail to 
be huriful to the health : it ia true, that when the ri¬ 
ver is high, its ilreams are ficHi, but the water is only 
the more dangerous.. It proves the caufe of nu){l of 
tbofe maladies which carry oil the Europeans To rapid¬ 
ly, that at the end of every three years the colony has 
a frcHi fet of inhabitants. The blacks thtmfeives, al¬ 
though accuftomed to the climate, are not iu this fcalbn 
free from dikafe.'' 

The fort of St Louis is a quadraogle, and has two 
baflions of confiderablc (Irength; but the greatefi. fccu- 
rity of the fort is its natural fituation. The cannon of 
the fort are numerous, and* the vfcnal well fupplicd 
with fmall arms and (lores. Befides this,fort the 
Frynch had no other upon the river, except Fort St 
jofeph, which flands about four leagues below the ca* 
taraA at Govina, though they had a few fui^ortes in 
difTerent parts^- 

The principal commodity of this oountry is that of 
^tim Senegal (fee GvM’Scmgal), which is a valuable 
branch of commerce, as it is ufed in many arts and-ma- 
nufaflures, particularly by the painters -in water co¬ 
lours, the 61 k weavers, and dyers. 

The French import from the river Senegal not only 
gum-arabic, but elephants teeth, hides, beeswax, gold 
du6, cotton, oflrich feathers, ambergris, indigo, and 
civet. 

Kotwithftanding the barrennefs of the fpot, Senegal 
eontaine more than 6eoo negroes, including the cap* 
lives eif the Tapades, or negroes bora of the black is- 
habitants of the country. They are never put up to 
fale, unlefs coavided of fome crime. Tbeir hute,xoQ* 
ftra6led in the form of bee hives, and fupported upon 
four ftakes, furround the habitaiions of the negro inha- 
bitauts. The entire height of thofe huu may rife to 
about IX feet, the width in every dirc^ien u.qommoo- 
]y from lo to la. The beds are cumpofed pf hurdles 
laid upon erofs bars, fupported by forked ftakes at. Uic 
kc^bt .of about a Ibpt from the groustd. Hepe theilavcs 


vices as much as the lefibos of the marabous, who in¬ 
culcate the duty of plundering .the Chriftiaiis to the ut- 
moft of their power. 

. The^ Yolof ncgroe.s of Senegal are either Chrift'Aus, 
or Mbliometana, or ratlier one and the other, or with 
more truth nrither ; religion being a. matter of iudifter- 
cnce to them. Tbofi- on the continent are of the Tanio 
way.of ihiuki^gv and- their, religious pradHces are kept 
up oaly for tlic fake of form. - A bar of iron, or a 
few beads, will make them change their opinion at will. 
By fuch means are they a£led upon 4 a (udicient proof 
of their-want of all religious principle. The marabous, 
or prieltg, and the men of their law, are no better than 
ilte reft. ♦* 1 have examined the character of feveralof 
this order of men ^ays M> Saugnicr), and even among 
the nation of the Pouks, who are confidered as great 
fanatics, I difeovered that they were only-publirly at¬ 
tached to their opinions. * This white man (fay they) 
does fo ; be is better informed than 1, and why (hould 
not I in)>tste his example This way of reafouing is 
common to all that tradl of country. 

The colony of Senegal is furroouded with iilands, 
which, on account of the proximity of the fea, are all 
mure unhealthy than that on which the town is built. 
They are full of (landing pooh, that, when dri<ed up by 
the fun, exbak a putrid vapour that carries mortality 
with it, and dcfulatei thefe ifiands. It is doubtlefa the 
fame caufe that.takes oft fo many of the French at Se¬ 
negal during the dangerous feafon of the year. This 
alfo nvty be in; part^ Occafioned by the bad quality of 
the water, whichrftows from the ponds in the neigh* 
bourhood of tlsc colony, and though incorporated with 
that of the river,, con^s down little agitated by the cur¬ 
rent, and is caftly diftioguiihed by a vapidnefs of ta(le. 
ThU particular>M, in my.oplnion, eflentially worthy of 
notice, and if properly aUended to ^ pur mediei^ men, 
might become the meaos'of preferving many lives. 

Ssf/saji River^ fee Nioex* As lo little is knpwii 
refpcAiag tlus' river, which is pne of the greateft in A- 
fripatapy additfonal information muft he inUreftiog. We 
(ball therefore prefent our readers withtlu account con* 
tainjrd iu riie cpmmunicatioDs prefented to tlie Aflbcia* 
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dan Tor promoting thc^difcovdrt the Interim Partt ' SENESCHAL, (Stn^tBaliui), derived from the S«eft.hal 

»• of Alnoa, which, «• far m we hnow, is the laulUnd German /<•#»« a houfe or place," and /ra/e « an of- II 
meft authenUc* ficcr,** is a fteward, and fignifies one who has the dif- ®*'™*“***‘* 

The merknowntoEnrc^cantbythe name of or penfing of jufticc in foinc particular cafes : As the * ^ 
Ssttegui runs 00 the foutb of the kingdom of Calhna, in high fenefchal or fteward of England ; fenefeltal de la 
its eoarfe towmt^ Tondiu^toa; and if iho report which hotrt it roU " fteward of the king’s houfellold, fenef- 
Bea AW beard-tn that town maybe.crediusd it is af- chals or Rewards of courts, &c." Co. Lit, 61. Croke*s 
terwardt loft in the fauAi on the iouili oftlhe country Jurifi. loSi KM. 38. Sc-e Steward. 
ofTomhodou, -In the map (a), only the known part SENNA, the leaf of the calTia fenna of Linn*u$. 

0{f:its eoarfe is marked bya linet and the Uifpofititinui See Cassia. 

part by dots. It may be proper to obfervi*, that the Senna appears to have been cultivated in England in 
African* have two names far this river ; lUv Nc<l the time of Parkinfon (1640); and Milter tells uh, that H'w-A/WeV 
il jibecd^ or river of the Negroes; and Nutii K^kter, or by keeping thefe jdanls in a hot-bed all the fummer, -Afe-W 
the great nwr. . They aUb term the Nile (th&t is the he frequently had them in flower; but adds, it is veiy'"’"-^* 
Egyptian river) Afer/Sfem; fo that the term iVer/, from rarely that they perfeft their feeds in England. There 
whence our Nile, is nothing more than the appellative can be little doubt, however, but that fomc of the Bri- 

of river I li^ Ganges, or Sinde- tifli poffeflions may be found well enough adapted to 

Of this river the rife and termination are unknown, the growth of this vegetable, and that the patriotic 

but the courfc is from caft to weft. So great iasts ra- views of the Society for encouraging Arts, &c. which 

pidity, that no veffsl can afeend its ftream ;^and fuch has oflered a reward to thofe vi'ho fuccecd in the at- 

is the want of drill, or fuch the abfetice of commercial tempt, will be ultimately aceompliihed. 
inducements among the satioM who inhabit its borders, Senna, which is in common ufe as a purgative, was 
that even with the current, neither veffels nor boats are firft known to the Arabian phyficians Senjpion and 

feen to navigate. In one place, indeed, the traveller Mt fue : the firft among the Greeks who takes any 

finds aceomiaodations fur the paflage of hiaifelf and of notice of it is Adluariui, but he only fpcalcs of the 
hii goods; but even there, tbo’the ferrymen, by the in- fruit, and not of the leaves. To remove the difagree- 
dulgencc of the fultan of Caftina, arc exempted from all able taftc of this medicine. Dr Cullen recommends cori- 
Uxes, the boat which conveys the merchandifes is no- andcr feeds; and, for preventing the gripingK with w hich 
thing more than an ill-conftru£ted raft { for the planks it is fometimes attended, be thinks the warmiT aroma, 
are faftened to the timbers with ropes, and the feams are tics* at cardamoms, or ginger, would be more cffeftual. 
clofcd both within and without by a 'plaftcr of tough The Settna Italka^ or blunt-leaved fenna, is a varirl y 
clay, of which a large provifion is always carried on die of the Alexandrian fpcoics; which, by its cultivation in r 
raft, for the purpofe of excluding the ftream wherever the fouth of Prance (Provence), has been found to af- 
its entrance is obferved. fume this change. It is lefa purgative than the pointed 

The depth of the river at the place of paflage, which leaved fenna, and is therefore to be given in larger rlo- 
is more than a hundred miles to the foutb of the city fes. It was employed as-a cathartic by Dr Wright at 
of Caftina, the capital of the empire of that name, ia Jamaica, where it grew® on the fand-banks near the fea. 
eftiraaicd at *3 or X4 feet EngliA. Its depth is -from SENNAAR, a country of Africa, bordering upon ' ' 

10 to la peek^ each of which is ay inches. AbyfDnia,* with the title of a kingdom; the prclVnt go- 

Its width is fuch, that even at theifland of Gongpo, venimeot of which was eftahlilhcd in the i6th century 
where the ferrymen refide, the found of the loudeft vi>ice by a race of negroes named, in their own laugnage, 
from the northern fhorc is fcarcely heard; and at Tom- Shilhoi, This country', together w ith all the northern 
buAou, where the name of Gnetue, or bhek, is given to parts of Africa, had been overrun by tlic Saracens du- 
ihe ftream, the width is deferibed as being about 4 hae ring the rapid conquefts of the caliphs ; but inftead of 
of the Thametat WeftiTiinfter. In the rainy feafon it dTc^ling any diftinil princTpaliTies here, as in otlur 
fwella above the banks tod not only floods the adjt- parts, they had incorporaUd themfelvcs with the old 
cent Uedl, bat often, fweeps before it the.caulc and inhabitants called Sh^^hertht whom ihtyfound at their 
cottages of the ftiort-%htcd or too confideDt inhabit arrival; hadconverlcdthcm to theirniigion, and become 
^ttDtSi * ‘ one people with them. In 1504 the Shillook, a people 

That t!« people who live in the.neighbourhood of before unknown, came from the wettern banks of the 
the Niger ftiould refufe to profit by iu navigation, may river Bahiar el Abiad, which empties itfcif into the 
juftly furprife the traveller ; but much greater is. his Nile, and conquered the country ; allowing the Arabs, 
aftooUhment, when he finds that even the food >vhtch however, t'^ retaiU’theirpofleflloni on condition of pay. 
the bounty of the ftream would pve, is ufclcfsly offer- ing them a certain tribute* Thefe founded the city of 
td to their acceptance i for fuch is the want of /kdl^ or Sennaar, and have ever lince continued to carry on nn 
fuch the fettled dfflike of the .people .to this fort of pro*' intercoude with Egypt in the way of mcrchandife. 
vifion, that the fifli with which tli^ river abounds'are At the cftablifliment of their monarchy the' whole na- 
left in undifturbed poffeflion of iu waters. 1 tion were Tagans, but foou after became converts to' 

SENEKA, orSxiiaoA, Rattle/naltt>ro(ity '>Milk-%uorti Mohammedanifra, and took the name of Punje, an ip- 
a medicinal plant. See Eoltgala. pcllatioa fignifying ** lords or conquerors," and Hke- 

• 'Ll* wife' 



(a) The map alluded to is that which accompanies ‘the volume which contains the proceedings of the AfToci- 
Miom. This work was printed in 1791. 
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wife fr?e citizens. Mr Bruce, paffed through prthended, and put death by th* Sil el- Cooin 
this country in bit return from Abyfiinia, give* a lift of in the manner already related. Women are exdoded 
to kings who have reigned in it fincc the conqueft of from the fovereignty here as well as in Abyfhnia. 
the Skalock. The priocefifct of Sennaar^ howerer, are worfe off 

This country is inhabited by a people fo barbarous than thefe of Abyflinia, having no fettled income, nor 
ai:d bruti(h, that no hiftory of them can be eapci^cd. being treated in any degree btuet tlian the daugh- 
Onc of the moft remarkable of tbeir cuftoroa is, that tera of private perfons. The. king is obliged, once in 
the king afeenda the throne with the expedation of be* hit lifetime,, to ploup^ and fow a piece of ground % 
iiig murdered wlienevcr the general council of the na- whence he is named Baady, the '** countryman or pea* 
tion thinks proper. The dreadful office of executioner Cant }’* a title as commem among the monarchs of Sen* 
belongs to one lingle officer, ftyled. in tlie language of naar as Csefar was among the Romaos* The royal fa^ 
the countrjs Sid tl Caom ; and who is always a relation mily were originnlly negroes;but as the kings frequent* 
of the monarch bimfclf. It was from his regifters that ly marry Am women, the white colour of the mother 
Mr Bruce took the lift of the kings already mention* is communicated to the child. Thai, we kre told by 
ed, with the number of years they reigned, and which Mr Bruce, is mvariably the cafe when a negro man of 
may therefore be received as authentic. The Sid el Sennaar marries an Arab woman $ andit holds equally 

Coom in office at the time that Mr Bruce vifited this good when an Arab man nfttrries a negro wtiman ; and 

country was named Aclimct, aad was one o( his beft belikewife informs us, that lie uever faw one black A- 
frieods. He bad murdered the late king, with three rab all tlic time be was at Sennaar, 
of his fons, one of whom was an infant at its mothev's The foil and climate of this country is extremely un- 
brenft ; he waa alfo in daily expe^atiou of performing favourable both to man aodbeaft. The men are ftroiig 

the fume office to the reigoing fovereign. He waa by and remarkable for their Gse, but ffiortdivcd; and there 

so means referved concerning the nature of liis office, is fucU a mortality among the childnenv that were it 
but aufwered freely cvciy queftiun that was put to him. not for a conftant importation of flaves, the metropolis 
When afked by Mr Bruce why ho murdered the king’s would be depopulated. The fhortnefs of their fivw, 
young foil in his father’s prcfence ? he anfwered, that however, may perhaps be accounted for, from their in* 
he did it from a principle of duty to the king kimfclf, dulging themfelvea from their infancy in every kind of 
who had a right to fee his fon killed in a law6il and excefs. No horle, mule, nor afs, will live at Sennaar 
regular manner, which was by cutting his throat with a ot for many miles round it. The cafe is the fame with 
fword, and not in a more painful or ignomintoai way, bullocks, iheep, dogs, cats, and poultry ; all of them 
which the malice of his enemies might pofU)ly bate in* mull go to the funds every half-year. It is difficult to- 
ftiAed. account for this mortality ; though Mr Bnicc afTiirea 

The king, hefaid, was very little concernedatthelight ua it is the cafe ewry where about the metropolis of thia 
of his fou’s deatli* but he was fo very unwilling to die countiy, where the foil is a fat earth, during the firll 
himfclf, that he often preffed the executioner to let him £cafon of the rains. Twogreyhounds which he brought 

ftfeape; but finding hiscotreaties meffsftual,he fubmitted along with him from Atbara, and the mules he brought 

at laft without refiftuucc. On being aiked, whether he from Abyffinia, lived only a few weeks after their arri- 

was not afraid of coming into the prefence of the king, val at Sennaar. Several of the kings of Sennaar have 

confidering the office he might polfibly have to perform? tried to keep lions, but it was always found iinpoffible 
he replied, tliat he was not in the lead afraid on this to preferve them alive after the rains. They will live, 
account: that it was his duly to he with the king every however, as well as other quadrupeds, m the fauds, at. 
morning, and very late in the evening; that the king no great diftaoce from the capital. No fpecies of twe 
knew be would have no hand in promoting his death ; except the lemon ftowers near the city ; the cultivation- 
hut that, wlien the matter was abfolutcly determined^- of the rofe has often been attempted, but always with* 
the reft was only an affair of decency; and it would un. mit fuccefs. In other refpefls, however, the foil of 
doubtedly be his own choice, rather to fall by the hand Sennaar is exceedingly fertile, being faid to yield 30a 
of his own relation in private than by a hired affaffiok. fold ; but this is tlmught by Mr Bruce to be a grwt’ 
an Arab, or a Cliriftian Have, in the fight of the popu* exaggeration. It is all fown with dora or millet, which- 
Ucc. Baady the king’s father, having the miiforiunc is the principal food of the people; wheat and rice ‘aro- 
to be taken prifoncr, was fent to Atbara to Welled alfo product here, which are (old by the pound, even 
Haffan the governor of tliat pro-vince to be put to death in years of plenty. The foil all round is ftrongly im- 
thcre. But the king, who was a ftremg man, and al- pregnated- with laltj fo that a fufficient quantity to fwfve 
ways armed, kept fo much upon his guard, that WeUed the inhabitants is extraAed from it* 
could find uo opportunity of killing him but by running Sxhnaak, a city of Africa, the coital of the king* 
him through the back with a lance as he was wsfhing dam of that name. It ftands, according to Mr Brace’s-- 

his hands. ITor this Welled himfclf waa afterwards put obfcrvations, in N. L^it. 13® 34' E. Long, 33*' 

to death; not on account of the murder itfelf* but be- 30^ 30", on the weftern fide of the Nile, and clofc upon 

CRufc, in the firft place, be, who was not the proper cx^ the banks of it; tbe^roundon which it ftands being juft 

ccutioncr, [M'efuined to put the king to deatli; and, high enough to prevent the inondatten. The town is 
in the next, bccaufe he had done it with a lance,,where- very populous, and contains a great many houfes. In- 

as the only lawful inftrument was a fword. Ponccl’s time they were all of one ftory ; but now 

On the death of any of the fovereigns of this coun- rooft of the officers have houfes of two ftorics high, 
try. his cldeft fon fuccceds to the throne of courfe ; on They arc built of clay mixed with a very little flraw,. 
which at many of lux brothers as caa be found arc ap* aodhavstall ilat ruofr.; which ibowt that the rains here 
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muft mocli lefs in quantity than to the fowthward. rttia wy extenfive plain winds the Nile, a dclightrul 
During the lime of Mr Bruce's refidence hcrci howe<er» river there* above a mile broad* full to the very brim* 
there was one week uf continual rain, and the Nile, af- bat never overflowing. Everywhere on thefe banks 
ter loud thunder and great darknefa to the fouth* in- are feen herds of the moft beautiful cattle of various 
ercafod violently j the whole flraam being covered with kinds.' The banks of the Nile about Sennaar refemblc 
the wrecks of koitfes and their furniture; fo that be the pieafatiteft part of Holland in the fummer fca- 
fuppofed it bad dcllroyed many viltages to the fouth- fon ; but foon after* when the rains ceafe, and the fun 
ward. About la toiles to tlie north-weft of Sennaar is a exerts its utmoft influence, the dora-begins to ripen, the 
collection of villages named from a gteatfaint. leaves to turn yellow and to rot, the lakes to putrefy, 

of that name, who oonAru^ed feveral granaries here. fmelU become full of vermine, and all its beauty fuddenly 
Thefe arc no other thaa large pits dug in the ground, difappears : bare fcorched Nubia returns, and all its ter- 
a«d Well plaftered in the inflde with clay, then Blled rors of poifonoos winds and moving fands, glowing and 
with grain when it is at its loweft price, and afterwards ventilated with fidtry blafts, which are followed by a 
covered up and plaftered again at top s thefe pits they troop of terrible attendants; epilepfies, apoplexies, vio- 
rall matamores. On any profpe^ of dearth they arc lent fevers, obftinate agues, and lingering painful dyfen- 
Oj^iicd, and the corn fold to the people. About 14 ttries, ftill more obftinate and mortal, 
miles north of -Shaddly there is another fet of grauaries “ War and treafon CLycm to be the only employment 
named IVfA-ylboucIt ftiU greater than Sbaddly i and upon of this horrid people, whom Heaven has fepanited by 
thefe two the fubfiftence of the Arabs principally de- almoft impaflable deferts from the reft of mankind ; con- 
pends : for as thefe people are at continual war with fining them to an accurfed fpot, fecmingly to give them 
each other, and direft their fury rather againft t!»c crops an carneft in lime of the only other cunc which lie has 
than the perfons of their enemies, the wltole of them referred to them for an eternal hereafter." 
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would be unavoidably ftarved, were it not for this ex- With regard to the climate of the country round 
traurdinary refource. Small villages of foldiers are feat- Sennaar, Mr Bruce has feveral very curious obferva- 
tered np and down this country to guard the grain af- tioiw. The thermometer rifes in the (hade to 119 de¬ 
ter it is fawn, which is only that fpecies of millet named grees; but the degree indicated by this inllrument does 
Dora t the foil, it is faid, being incapable of producing not at all correfpond with the fenfatiuns occafionid by 
imy other. There are great hollows made in the earth it; nor with the colour of the people who live under it. 
at proper diftaiices tiiroughout the country, which fill Nations of blacks (fays he) live within latitude 15 
with water in the rainy fcafon, and are afterwards of and 14 degrees \ about 10 degrees fouth of them, nearly 
great life to the Arabs as they pafs from the cultivated under the line, all the people are w'hitc, as we had an 
parts to the lands. The fly, which is fiich a drisadful opportunity of obferving daily in tlie Galla Sennaar, 
enemy to the cattle, is never feen to the northward of which ia in latitude X3,degrees, and is hottci by the thcr- 
Sliaddly. mometcr 50 degrees, when the fun is moft dillant from 

To the weftward of ihefe granaries the country is it, than Gondar, which is a degree farther fouth, when 
quite full of trees as far as she river Abiad, orEl-aice. the fun is vertical. Cold and hot (fays our author) 
I»i this exienfive plain there arife two ridges of moun- are terms mci*ely relative, not determined by the lati- 
rains, one called ^hbeJ Moira, or the Mountain of •watery tude, but elevation of the place. When, therefore, wc 
the other fthhol Srgud, or the Cold Mountain^ Both of fay hot, fome other explanation is neceffary concerning 
them enjoy a fine climate, and ferve for a prote£iion to the place where wc are, in order to give an adequate 
the farms about Shaddly and Aboud already mentioned, idea of the fenfations of that heat upon the bexly, and 
Here alfo are fortrcffci placed in the way of the Arabs, the effeAs of it upon the lungs. The degree of the 
which ferve to oblige them to pay tribute in their flight thermometer conveys this but very impcrreflly; 90 
from the cultivated country, during the rains, to the dry degrees is excelfively hot at Eoheia in Arabia Felix; 
lands of Atbara. Each of thefe diftriAs is governed and yet the latitude of Loheia is but 15 degrees; where¬ 
by the defeendant of their ancient and native princes, as 90 degrees at Sennaar is only warm as to fenfe; 
who loag refifted all the power of the Arabs. Sacri- though Sennaar, as we have already faid, is in latitude 
frees of a horrid nature arv faid to Itave been offered up li^degrecs. 

•n thefe mountains till about the year 1554* when one “ At Sennaar, then, I call it cold, when one fully 
of the kings of Sennaar befieged firft'one and then the clothed and at reft feels himfelf in want of fire. I call' 
other of the princes in their mountains ; and having it cool, when one fully clothed and at reft feels he could' 
forced them to furrender, he faftened a chain of gold to bear more covering all over, or in part, than he has at 
each of their ears, expofed them in the market mace at' that'tirae. It call it temperate, when a man fo clothed, 
Sennaar,.and fold them furflavcBat lefs than a farthing and at reft, feels no fuch want, and can take moderate 
each. Soon after this they were circumcKed, convert^ exercife, fuch as walking about a mom without fweat- 
ed to the Mahometan religion, and reftored to their ing. I call it warm, when a man, fo clothed, does not 
kingdoms. fWeat when at reft ; but, upon taking moderate exercife, 

•* Nothing (days Mr Bruce) is more pleafant than fweats, and again cools. I call it le/, when a man at reft, 
the country around Sennaar in the end of Auguft and or with moderate excercife, fweats cxcefllvely. I call it 
beginning of September. The grain, being now fprung very hot, when a man with thin, or little clothing, Tweats 
up, makes the whole of this immenfe plain appear a le- much, though at reft. T call it excejpve b\)t, when a 
vel green land, interfperfed with great lakes of water, man, in his fhirt and at reft, fweats cxceffivcly, when 
»nd ornamented at certata intervals with groups of vil- all motion is painful, and the knees feel feeble, as if af- 
l®g CB I the conical tops of the houfea pixfcnting at a ter a fever. I call it extreme hot, when the ftrength 
diftapccthcappearanccoffmallencampmcnts.Through fails|.B to faintcooiei on, aftrattnefs ia found 
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t?,e Kmplcs, »§ if a fmall cord was drawn atout and.rhinoceros. Herfcajures.jyprfcftlf r*;CcnihW thoCc S«<» 
—the head, the voice impaired, the (kin dry, and the head of a ne^^ro: a ring of gold paffed through her under,Up, 
fcenis more than ordinarily large and light. This, I and tyfeighed it ^wn, till, like a flap, it cowed her 
apprehend, denotes death at hand; but this is rarely chin, leaving her teeth bare, which were fmall and very 
or never efft^ed by, the fun alone, withuut the addition fine. The inllde of her lip was made black with anti- 
of that poifonoua lAdad which purfued us through At- mony. Her rars reached down to her ihouldcrs, and 
bara, where it has, no doubt, contributed to the total had the appearance of wingt: there wm a gold ring in 
extindtic n of every thing that bath the breath of life, each of them about flve inches in diameter, and fome- 
A thermometer, graduated.uppn this fcale, would exhi- what fmaUer than a oqtn’s little finger} the weight of 
bit a figure very different from the common one $ I which had drawn down the hole where her ear was 
am convinced by experiment, that a wtb of the fineft pierced fo much that three fingers might cafily pafs 
muflin, wrapt round the body at Sennaar, will occafion above the ring. She bad a gold necxlaee like that 
at mid-day a greater f^nfation of heat in the body, titan called EJclava^tt of feveral rowa, one below another ; 
a rife of 5 degrees in the thermometer of Fahrenheit. to which were hung rows of fcquina pierced. She had 

“ At Sennaar, from 70 to 78 degrees of Fahrenhcit'i two manacles of gold upon her aoclea larger than thofe 
thermometer is cool; from 79 to 9a temperate; at oa ufed for chaini^ fekms. Our author could not imagine 
degrees begins warmth. Although the degree of the how it was pombje for h^r to walk witb them, till he 
iheimometcr marks a greater heat than is felt by the was informed that they were hollow. The others were 
bodies of us (Irangers, it Teems to me that the fenfations drefled much in the fame manner; only there was one 
of the natives bear tlill a lefs proportion to that degree who had chains coming from her ears to the outfide of 
than ours. On the ad of Augufl, While I was lying each noftril, where they were faftened. A ring was 
pcrfeftly enervated on a carpet in a room deluged with alfo put through the griftle of her nofc, and which hung 
water at 12 o’clock, the thermometer at ill, I faw down to the opening of her mouth ; having all together 
feveral black labourers pulling down a houfe, working fomething of the appearance of a horfe's bridle; and 
with great vigour, withoQt any fymptoms of being in- Mr Bruce thinks that fhc mull luive breathed with di^ 
commoded.*^ ficulty. 

■The drefs of the people of Sennaar coofifts only of The poorer fort of the people of Sennaar live upon 
a long fliiit of blue cloth, which wraps them up from the flour or bread of millet; the rich make puddings 
the under part of the neck to the feet. It does not, .of this, toafling the flour before the fire, and putting 
however, conceal the neck in the men, though it does milk and butter into it; hefidc* which they ufc berf 
in the women. The men fometimes have a falh tied partly roafted and partly raw. They have very fme 
about their middle ; and both men and women go bare- and Mt horned cattle, but the meat commonly fold in 
footed in the houfes, whatever their rank may he. Th« the 4 trket is cameFs fle/h. The liver and fpare rib 
floors of tlicir apartments, cfpecially thofe of the wo- of this animal are always eaten raw ; nor did our au- 
n\cn, arc covered with Perfian carpets. Both men and thor fee one inftance to the contrary all the time he 

women anoint thcmfelves, at leaft oncea-day, with ca- was in the country. Hog’s flclh is not fold in the 

incl’s greafe mixed with civet, which, they imagine, market j but all the common people of Sennaar eat 

foftens their Ikins, and preferves them from cutaue- it openly; thofe in oifice, who pretend to be Malto* 
oiis eruptions; of which they arc fo fearful, that they metans, doing the faipe in fecret. 
couflne thcmfelves to the houfe if they ohfeive the There arc uo manufaftures in this country, and the 
ftnallefl pimple on their (kins. With the fame view principal article pf trade is blue Surat cloth. In furm- 

of preferving their ikins, though they have a clean er times, when caravans could pafs with fafety, Indian 
fliirt every day, they fl«<p with a greafed one at night, goods were brought in guantities from Jidda to Sen- 

having no other covering but this. Their bed is a naar, and then diiperfed over the country of the blacks, 

lutmed bull’s hide, wliich this conllant greafing foftens The returns were made in gold, a powder called Tthhart 
very much ; it is alfo very cool, though it gives a fmell civet, rhinocerofes homa, ivory, oftrich feathers, and 

to ilitir bodies from which they cannot be freed by any above all ftaves or glafs, -more of thefc being export- 

wafhitig. ed from Sennaar than from all the eafl of Africa. 

Our author gives a very curious defcHption of the This trade, however, as well as that of the gold ^nd ivo- 

<]uecns and ladies of the court at Sennaar. He had ry, is almoft defifoyed ; ttfough the gold is lliQ reputed 

accefs to them as a pbyfician, and was permitted to pay to be the heft and pureft iu Africa, and is therefore 

his viflt alone. He was Aril fhown into a large fquare bought at Mucha to be carried to India, where it aU 

apartment, where there were about 50 black women, centres at tail. 

all quite.naked excepting a very narrow piece of cotton SENNERTUS (Daniel), an eminent phyfician, waa 
rag about their waifts. As he was mufing whether born in 1572 at Breflau; and ,in 1593 he was fent to 
thefe were all queens, one of them took him by the Wittemberg, where he made great progrefs in philo- 

hand, and led him into another apartment much' better fophy and phyfic. He vilited the univerflties of Lcip- 

lightcd than the former. Here he faw three women fic, Jena, Franefort upon ^ Oder, and Berlin | but . 
lilting upon a bench or fofa covered with blue Surat foon returned to Wittethbeig, where he was promoted 

cloth ; they themfclvrs being clothed froth the neck to to the degree of aoaor of phylic, and foon after to a 

the fcc-t with cotton fliirts of the fame dolour. Thcfc profenbrfhip in the fame faculty. He was the firfl who 

were three of the king’s wives ; his favourite,.who was introduced the fludy of chcmiftry into that n;;ive.rfitj ; 

one of the number, appeared to be about fix feet high, he gained a great reputation by bit wqrks and j>i 

and fo corpulent that our traveller imagined her to be and was very generous to the poor. He di/' .he 

alic largeft creature he had fccu next to tlie elephant plague at Wittemberg, in 1637. He ra iic r.*;: clf 
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enemies by contradii.^inf the ancients. He ihou^Iit^he 
feed of ftU living crcaturea.animafedt nnd that the Tnd 
of thit feed produces orgaMtzjitiof). was accufed of 
impiety for aflcrting that the fouis-of l>eHn.s are not ma> 
tsrtiilj ftir this was afiUrnied to he the ^ipe tlung with 
averting that they are immor.tal; but he rcjc^cd thi^. 
Gonfequeiiceraa he wdl might do. SeeMETAPHYSica, 
PartllL Chsm.VI. , . 

SENONES, fane, geog.}, a propie of Gallia Ccl- 
ticBf Htuated on the Scq'uana td the fonlh the Parifii* 
near the confluence of thc'Jeauna or Yonne with the 
abovc-meotioned .river. Their , moil confiderable ex¬ 
ploit was their invaiion of lulfi atx) taking and horn¬ 
ing Rom B» as related under article. This was done 
by a colony of them long before .trapfported into Italy* 
and fettled on the Adfiatic. Their eapitsh Ageiidi- 
cum in Gaot» was in the lower age called Senotus, now 
S^nt, In Italy the Seoonea estendedf tliegifelye^as far. 
as the river Aefisj but were aRerwirdfk driven beyond 
the Rubicon* which became the boundary of Gallia Ci- 
falpina, (Polybius* Strabo.) . < 

SENSATIOM, in phtlpfophy* the perception of 
external objects by means of the fenfts. See Msta- 
VMVsica, part f. Chap.*!. 

SENSE, a faculty of the foul whereby it perceives 
external objeAs by means of the impreflions they make, 
on certain organs of the body. See Mstaphysics* 
Parti, and Anatomy* N* 137. See. 

Cummnn is a term that has been varioufly 

ufed both by aiicieut and modern writers. With fome 
it has been {Synonymous with public feiife j with pthprs. 
it has denoted prudencei in ceruin inHances, it hasten, 
confounded with fome of the powers of tafte ** auq^^c- 
cordidgly,'thofe who commit egregious blunders with 
regard to decorum, faying and doing what is offcnfive 
to their company* and inconfiflent with their own cha- 
radler* have been charged with a defefl in common 
fenfe. Some men are diflinguifhed by an uncommon 
acutenefs in difeovering the cliaraders of others; and 
this talent has been fometimes call^ comwon fenfe; fi- 
inilar to; which is that ufe of the term* which makes 
it to fignify that experience and knowledge of life 
which is acquired by living in focicty. To this mean¬ 
ing C^intilian refers, fptaking df the advantages of a 
public education': ^fum tpfm tommunit Jichur, uli 
iiifcett eum ft ^ eongrejfut fvi hm bminikut Joiumt fid 
mutts quft^ue animalibus naturalu figregartt f Lib. I. 
cap, a, ■ . ' 

But the term commtfn finfi hath in modern tinaea 
been ufed to Ijgwify that power of the mind which per¬ 
ceives truth, or commands belief, not by progreffivc ar- 
gumeutation, but by an inllantancoua, .inftvoflive, and 
irrcGftible impulfe:; derived neither frota education nor 
from habit, but from nature; a£ling indepeodc:ntly of, 
our will, whenever its pbjeft ia prefented, according to 
an eftabli(be4 laW, and therefore called; and aft-i 
ingiu a^fimilar maAner upon all, or at leaft upon a, 
great raajorityof mankind, and therefore called common 
finfi. ^ MiTAP^Ysics, N^iay. 

Moral SansKf fis a determination of the mind to be, 
pleafed with the contemplation of ibofe aflc^iotia, ac¬ 
tions, or charadlers, of rational agents^ which we (^1 
good or virtuous, 

•-This moral {enfe of beauty in a> 5 iioQ 8 and affcflloni 
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mayei^nr fti-anjfc at firft view ; fome,of our mo:abn$ 
thcmfefves are offendbd at it in Lord vSliaftelbury, as be- 
ihg accuftomed to deduce every approbation or averijon. * ~ 
from rational views of iniertft, It is certain that iiis 
Iprdihip; has carried the iiiduvnce of the moral ftrife 
very fer* and feme of his foUowtra have carried it far¬ 
ther. Tlic advocates for the Lhifii fyftem fecra to drive 
their opinions to the oppofite extreme, and we have elfc- 
wherc endeavoured to ihow tlint the trutli lies between 
the couteoding parties.^ See Mokal ruiLosuPHY, 

27— 3 *- . , ^ 

Public StNSK 19 denned by the noble author of the 
Charafterillica to be, an innate propcuhty to be plcaf'd 
with the happioefs of others, and to be uneafy ut ihtir 
mifrry.. It is found, he fays* iu a greater or lefs degree 
in nil men*, and was fometimes called or finjar 

cimmunis, by ancient writers. 

Of th?, reality of this public ffnfe wf have great 
doubts. The cundufl of favages, who are more under 
the influence of original inllindl than civilized men*, 
gives no countenance to it. Their affe^ions feem sU 
to be felfilh, or at leaft to fpring from felf-love variouf- 
ly modified. Fi>r the happinefs of their wives they 
have very little regard, confidcrlng tliem merely as in- 
AromenCf of their own pleafurc, and valuing them for 
aothiUg eHe. Hence they make them toil, while they 
thetufolves ifidulgc. in liftlefs idlencfs. To their children 
we believe they exhibit ftrong fyroptoms of attachment, 
as fopn as they derive afllftance from them in war, or in 
the bufinefs of the chafe; but during the helplefs years 
of infancy, the child is left by the ielflih father wholly 
tu the care and prote^on of its wretched mother; 
who* impelled by the fiorgd of all females to their 
young, cheriihes her olFspring with great fundnefs.*^ 

The lavage is, indeed, fufceptiblc of ftrong attachaventH*. 
fimilar to that which we call friendlhip ; but fuch iit- 
tacbments are no proofs of dilinterefted benevolence, or 
what his lordlhip calls the puhltc finfi. Two barbarous 
heroes are probably Grft linked tegether by the ob- 
fervation of each other’s prowefs in war, or their l!<iU 
in purfuing their game; for fnch obfervation cannot fail, 
to Ihow them that dicy may be ufcful to one anuthex ; 
and we have elfewhere Ibown how real friendihip may 
fpring from fentiments originally felflflu The favage is 
very much attached to hii horde or tribe* and this at¬ 
tachment refembles patriotifm : but patriotlfm itfelf is 
not a fentiment of pure benevolence delighting in the 
happinefs of others* and grieving at their mifery : for 
the patJ iot prefers his own country to all others, and is> 
not very fttrupulous with refpedi to the re£iilude of the 
means by which he promotes its intereft* or deprelTts its 
rivals. The favage purfiies with relcntlefs rigour the 
enemies of himfclf 01; of tlic tribe to which he belongs 
(hows no mercy to them when in his power, but puts 
them to the cruelleft,death, and carries their fcalps to- 
the leader of .his party. Thefc facts, which cannot be 
controverted, are pcrfcAly irrccuncilcabhi with innate 
benevolence, ora public fenfe comprebendiQg the whole 
race of men ; and Ihow the truth of that theory by 
which we have in another place endeavoured to account 
for ail the paflions, fqcial at well as fclhlb. See Fas- 
SION. 

SENSIBLE .NOTE, in muAc, is that which confli- 
lutes a third major above the doaunaut, and a femU 
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Sendliilit j-. tone beneath the tonic. Sit or B| is the fcnAble note to give ; for there is not a faft better eftablinied in the 

ill the tone of ut or C/ol ; or G fharp, iu the tone fcicnce of human nature; than that paflivc perceptions >»^*V** 

of la or A. grow gradually weaker by repetition, while adlire ha* 

Theycallitthcyrff^^/rM/ronthifiaccOHntfthatitcaures bits daily acquire ftrengtii. 
to be perceived the tone or natural feries of the key and It is of great importance to a literary man to 
the tonic itfelf; upon which, after the chord of the do* rate hit tafte, becaule it is the foiircc of mu^ elegant 
fni.iant, the Cenfible note taking the fhofteft road, U and refined pleafUre, (fee Taste) ; but there is a dc- 
uiider a necelfily oi rifing : which has made fome au* gree of fafiidioufuefs which renders that ;dcafure impof* 
thors treat this fenfible note as* a major diiTunance, for uble to be obtained and is the certain indication ot ex* 
want of obferung, that diffonance, behig a relation, piring letters. It is neceffary to lubmft'to rtit aHificiil 
caiuiot be conttituicd uiilefs by two notes between which rules of politceefi, for they lend to promote the peSce 
it iubfifts. and harmony of fociety, and are fometimes a ufcful fub*. 

It is not meant that the fcafible note ic'the feventh of ftitutc for moral virtue ; but he who with refpeft to 
the Lone, becauie, intbe minor mode, this feventh can* them ha^fo much fenfibitity as to be difgu^led with all 
not be a fenfibh note but in al'ccnding j for, ia dufeend* whofe manners are not equatlj poUfhfd with his own, is 
iiig, it It at the dilUnce of a full note from the tonic, r. very troublefome member of iGcicty. It is every man’s 
and of a tliird minor from iJic dominant. duty to cultivate his moral fenfibiliticSf fo as to make 

SEN.Slfiri,I'ry, isa nice and delicate perception of them ftfbfervient to the ^rpofts for which they were 
plealure or pain, beauty or deformity. It is very near- given to him 5 but if he cither feel, or pretend to fed, 
ly allied to latlc ; and, as far as it is natural, feems to the miferies ofotbers to fo exquifite a degree as to be 
depend upon the organisation of the nervous fyftem. unable to afford them the relief which they have a right 
It is capable, however, of cultivation, and is experien* to exped^, his fciifihililieB are of no good teudency. 
evd ill a much higher degree in civilized than in favage That the mao of true fenfibUity has more pains and 
nations, and among perfons liberally educated than more pleafures than the cdlous wretch, is univerfslly ad- 
among boors and illiterate mechanics. The man who niitted, as well as that his enjoyments and fuffcringsarc 
has cultivated any of the fine arts has a much quicker more exquifite in their kinds ; and as no man lives Tor 
and mure exquifite perception of beauty and deformity Wrafelf alone, no man will acknowledge hU want of 
in tlie execution of that an, than another of equal Or fenfibility, or eSprefc a wifli that hishtart were cafloUs. 

even greater natural powers, who has but cafu^ly in- It is, however, a matter of fome moment todifliiiguitli 

fpeded its produdions. He who has been long accilf- real fenfibllities from ridiculous affedacions, tliofe which 
tomed to that decorum of manners which charaderizes tend to incrcafe the fum of humai happinefs from '(ucU 

the polite part of the world, perceives almoft inftautane- as have a contrary tendency; and 10 cultivate thenn all in 

oully the fmalleft deviation from it, and feelshimfelf aU fuch a uianucras tomakethem anfwci the endsforwbieb 

molt as much hurt by behaviour barmlcfs in itfelf, ashy they were implanted ih usbythebcneficcnt Authorof Ba¬ 
the groffeft rudenefs ; and the roan who has long pro- turc. This can be done only by watching over them as 

cceded ftcadilyin the paths of virtue, and often painted overotheraffociations, (fetMETA»HYsic8,N*9S.); for 

to himfelf the deformity of vice, and the miferies of exceffive fenfibiUty, as it is not the gift of nature,'is 

which It is productive, is more quickly alarmed at any the banc of human happinefs. ** Too much tendernefs 

deviation from reditude, than another who, tlioughhis (as Roufleau well oliferves) proves the bittereft curfe 

life has been ftained by no crime, has yet thought lefs inftead of the moft fruitful blefuiig; vexation and dif- 

upon the principles of virtue and confequences of vice, appointment arc its certain confequcnces. Theten^e* 

Every thing which can be called fenfibility, and ts rature of the air, the change of the feafons, the brilli- 
not bom with man, may be refolved into uffuciation, ancy of the fun, or thickn fs of the fogs, are fo many 
and is to be regulated accordingly ; for fenfibilities may moving fpringato the unhappy pofleflbr, andhebeebmet 
he acquired which are inimical to happinefs and to the tlie wanton iport of their aibitratiou.*^ 
pradice of virtue. The roan is not to be envied who SENSITIVE rtailT. See Mimosa, Dion jba, and 
has fo accullomrd himfelf to the forms of polite addrefs Hedtsarvm. 

as to be hurt by the unafFeded language and manners oT The lenfitivc plants are well known to pofiefs a kind 

the honeft peafant, with whom he may have occafion of motion, by which the leaves and ftalks are contrad- 
to tranfad bufinefs; nor is he likely to acquiix much cd ahdfafldOTn iiponbeing fightly tbuTched,' Or fitaken 
ufeful knowledge who has fo fedaloufly Itudied the with fome degree of Tsolence.* 

beauties of catnpi>fition as to be unable to read without The contradibn of the leaves and branches of the 
difgiift a book of fcicnce or of hiftory, of which the dyle fenfitive plant when touched, is a wy fingtilar ^Aenome- 
comes not up tt» his ftandard of perfedion. That fen- non. Oiftrent bypotheftt'bave been formed by bota- 
Ability which we cither have from nature, or ncceffurily nifts in order to' ckplam’ it; but we are di^ofed to be- 
acquirc, of the miferies of others, is of the grcaictl nfc licve that ihefc havtfgcncraHybecn dedueeaTiitheTftom 
when properly regulated, as k powerfully impels us analogical rcafomng thsfn from a ctAeftion of fafts and 
to relieve their dmrefs ; but if it by any'means become cftfcnrat^d«fi'''Wc*tnairtbiTcfor 4 ? giVC'an su^dKuit of all 
fg exquifite as to make us fhun the fi^t of mifery, it the important fads-bAIA we have been able to coaled 
coimtereds the end for which it was implanted In uur upon this curious fubjed ; and then draw (bch eouciu- 
nature, and only deprives us of happinefs, while it con- fipns ts obvioufly rcfulifrom them, without, boweverat- 
tnbutes nothing to the good of others. Indeed there tempting to fuppoit any old, or to eftaldifh a new, hy- 
.> . ta reafon to believe that all fuch extreme fenfibilities are pothefis. 

^IfifhafTedatiunB, employed as apologtesfor-withholding 1. It is diffic?^ to toucb'tbe leaf of a heahby fewfi- 
from the miCerablc that relief which it is in our power live plant fo delicately that it will not immedsat^ ooU 

lapfe 
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!apfe (^k), the foHola or little leaves movlog at their 
bafe till they come into contact and ijien applying 
tliemfelvei clofe together. If the leaf be touched with 
a little more force, the oppofite leaf will eahibit the 
fame appearance. If a little more force be applied, the 
partial i^ftalks bend down towards the common fbot> 
ftalk from which they iOiie, making with it a more a* 
oute angle than before. If the touch be more violent 
flill, all the leaves fituated on the fame fide with the 
one that has been touched will inftantly coUapfe, and 
the partial footfialk will approach the common foot* 
ftalk to which it is attached, in the fame manner as 
the partial footftalk of the leaf approaches the Hem or 
branch from which it ifiues ; fo that the whole pUnt, 
from having its branches extended, will immediately 
appear like a weeping birch. * 

X. Thcfe motions of the plant are performed by means 
of three diftinA and fenfible articiiIatioDS. The firft, 
that of the foliola or lobes to the partial footfialk ; the 
feennd, that of the partial footfialk to the common one; 
the third, that of the common footflalk to the trunk. 
The primary motion of all which is the clofing of the 
leaf upon the partial footftalk, which is performed In 
a fimilar manner, and by a fimilar articulation. This, 
however, is much lefs vifible than the others. Thcfe 
motions are wholly independent on one another, as may 
be proved by experiment. It appears that if the par* 
lial footftalks are moved, and coUapfe toward the pe» 
tioli, or thcfe toward the trunk, the little leaves, wliofe 
motion is ufually primary to thefe, (hould be afiedlud 
alfo ; yet experiment proves that it is ^fllble to touch 
the footllalks in fuch a manner as to affe£^ them 
only, and make them apply themfelves to the trunk, 
while the leaves feel nothing of the touch ; but this 
cannot be, unlefs the footfiuks are fo difpofed as that 
they can fall to the trunk, without fufTering their leavea 
to touch any part of tke plant in their pafiage, becaufe, 
if they do, they are immediately affeded. 

3. Winds and heavy reins make the leaves of the 
fenfitivc plant contra^ and clofe; but no fuch efiedt 
is produced from flight flioweri. 

4. At night, or when expofed to much cold in the 
day, the leaves meet and clofe in the fame manner as 
when touched, folding their upjper furfaces together, 
and in part over each other, like leaks or tiles, m as to 
expofe as little at poffible of the upper furface to the 
air. The (^pofite fidet of the leaves (foliola) do not 
come clofe together in the night, for when touched they 
apply themfdves clofer tonther. Dr Darwin kept a 
fenfitive plant in a dark puce for feme hours after day¬ 
break ; the leaves and footftalks were coUapfed as in 
itsmoft profound fleep; and, on expofing it to the light, 
above so minutes pafled before it was expanded. 

5. In the month of Auguft, a fenfitive plant was 
carried in a wt out of its umal [dace into a dark cave, 
the motion tW it received in the carriage /hut up its 
leave^ and they did not open till 14 hours afterwards; 
at this time they became moderately open, but were af* 
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terwards fuhjcA to no changes at night or morningi but 
remained three days and nights with their leaves in the 
fame moderately open Hate. At the end uf this time 
they were brought out again into the air, and there re* 
covered their natural periodical motions, fliutling every 
night, and opening every morning, as naturally and as 
ftrongly as if the plant had not been in this forced flate; 
and while in the cave, it was obferved to he very little 
lefs affedled with the touch than when abroad in tha 
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Open air. 

6. The great heats of fummer, when there is open 
fun/hiae at noon, affe^ the plant in Tome degree like 
cold, caufing it to fliut up its leaves a little, but never 
in any very great degree. The plant, however, is lead 
of all afivdted about nine o'clock in the morning, and 
that is confequently the propcre/l time to make experi¬ 
ments on it. A branch of the fenfitive plant cut off, 
and laid by, retains yet its property of {hutting up and 
opening in the morning for fome days ; and it holds it 
longer if kept with one end in water, than if left to 
dry more fuddenty. 

7. The leaves only of the fenfitive plant /hut up in the 
night, not the branches : and if it be touched at this 
time, the branches are a/fcAed in the fame manner as 
in the day, (hutting up, or approaching to the (lalk or 
trunk, in the fame manner, and often with more force. 
It is of noconfequcncc what the fubllance Is with wdiich 
the plant is touched, it anfwers alike to all; but there 
may be obferved a little fpoc, difllnguiniable by its paler 
colour in the articulations of its leaves, where the 
greateft and nicefl fenfibility is evidently placed. 

8. Duhamel having obferved, about the 15th of 
September, in moderate weather, the natural motion 
of a branch of a fenfitive plant, remarked, that at nine 
in the morning it formed with the Aem an angle of too 
degrees; at noon, 11 2 degrees ; at three afternoon, it 
returned to 100; and after touching the branch, the 
angle was reduced to 90. Three quarters of an hour 
after it had mounted to 112 ; and, at eight at night, it 
defeended again, w’ithotit being touched, to 90. The 
day after, in finer weather, the fame branch, at eight 
in the morning, made an angle of 135 degrees with the 
ilem : after being touched, the angle was dimini/hed to 
80; an hour after, it rofe again to 135 ; being touch¬ 
ed a fecond time, it dcfcended again to Bo ; an hour 
and a half after, it had rifen to 145 ; and upon being 
toucheda third time, defeended to 135 ; and remained 
in that pofition till five o'clock in the afternoon, when 
being touched a fourth time it fell to no. 

9* The parts of the plants which have collapfed af¬ 
terwards unfold themfelves, and return to their former 
expanded /late. The time required for that purpofe 
varies, according to the vigour of the plant, the feafon 
of the year, the hour of the day, the Hate of the at- 
nofpherc. Sometimes half an hour is rtquifite, fome- 
times only ten minutes. The order in which the parts 
recover themfelves varies in like manner: fometimes it 
it the common footflalk; fometimes the rib to which 

M m the 


(a) As the nature of the fenfitive plant is curious, we wifh to make the defeription of it intelligible to thofc 
.who are not acquainted with the tcebnical language of botany. We have therefore ufed the word lea/ iuftead of 

or lobe. 
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■l)ic leaves are attached ; and fomclimcs the leaves them- clufions may be fairly drawn : 7, The coniraAion of »cnll(j 5 w 

Klvrsare expanded, before the other parts have made the parts of the feniitive plant is occafioiied by an ex- 
any attempt to be rcinilated In tbclr former pofiuon. ternal force, and the contraAion is in proportion to the 
10. li, without Ih.-iking the other fnuUer leaves, we force, a. A.11 bodies which can exert any force affect 
cut off the half of a leaf or U>be bchmging to the la(k the fenfitive plant; feme by the touch or by agitation, 
pair at the cilremiiy or fumniit of a v.-iiig, the leaf as the wind, rain, &c. j fomc by cbemic^ influence, as 
cut, and its antagoniil, thnl is 10 fl-y, the firft pair, heat and cold. 3.'rouching or agitating the plant pro- 
hegin to approacli'caeh other ; then tlio fecond, and fo duces a greater effcA thajj an incitiuii or cutting olf a 
on fucecffively, till all the leffer leaves, or lobes of that part, or by applying haat or cold, 
wing, have coUapfed in like manner. Frequently, af- Attempts have been made to explain thefe cuviou» 
ter izor 15 fecotids, the lobes of the other wings, phenomena. Dr Darwin, in the notes to bis admired 
which were not immcdiauly affctlcd by the ftvoke, fliutj poem, entitled, The Botanic GartftnA^ys it down as n 
whilfl the ft.dk and its wing, beginning at the bottom, principle, that “ the flccp of animals confitti in a fu- 
atid proceeding in order to the top, gradually recover fpcnilon of voluntary motion 5 and as vegetables arc fub* 
thcmlclves. If, inllcad of one of the Icffcr extreme je£t to fleep as well aa animals, there is reafon to con- 
Lavts, we cut off one belonging to the pair that is next elude (fays he) that the various aftion of doling their 
the i.)otftalk its antagonift Ibuts, as do the other pairs petals and foliage may be jufliy aferibed to a voluntary 
fucccliivciy, fnnn the bottom to the top. If all the power ; for without the faculty of volition fleep would 
leaves of one fide of a wing be cot off, the oppofite not have been ncccflary t» them.” Whether this defl- 
leaves are not affeeltd, but remain expanded. With nition of fleep when applied to animalabe juft, we Ihull 
fome nddrefs, it is pufiiblc even to cut off a branch not inquire 5 but it is evident Ure fuppofed analogy l«r- 
ulthout hurting the leaves, or mnking them fall. 'I'hc tweeu the fleep of aniroals and the fleep of pbnta haa 
common footftalk of the winged leaves being cut as led Dr Darwin to admit this aftonilhing conclulion, that 
far as three-fourths of its diameter, all the pans which plants have volition. As volition prefuppofes a mind or 
liang down collapfc, but quickly recover without ap- foul, it were to be wiflied that he had given us foiue in- 
pcaring to have faffered any confidcrable violence by formation conccruing. the natuic of a vegetable foul, 
the Ihock. All incifion being made into one of the priii- which can think and will. We fufpeit, however, that 
cipal brauchesto the depth of one-half th« diameter, this vegetable foul will turn out to be a mere mcchani- 
tbe branches fituated betwixt the fedion and the root cal or chemical one ; for it is alfeded by external forcea 
will fall down ; thofc above the incifion remain as be- uniformly in the Came way, its volition is njcrcly paflivtv 
fore, and the leffer leaves continue open ; but this di- and aever makes any fuccefsful rclUlance agaiuft thofc 
rediou is foou deftroyed, by cutting off one of the caufes by which it is influenced. All this is a mere 
lobes at the extremity, as was obferved above. Laftly, abufc of words. Tl>e fleep of plants is a mcUpborical 
A whole wing being cut off with precaution near its in- expreffion, and Ikas not the leaft rcfcmblance to the 
fcTtion into the common footftalk, the other wings are fleep of animals. Plants are faid to fleep when the 
not affeded by it, and its own lobes do not fliut. No flowers orleavci are conlraded and folded together} but- 
motion eiifuca fiom piercing the branch with a needle we never heard that there is any limilar contj-adioii iu 
or other fluirp iuftrumcnt. the body of an animal during fleep. 

11. If tl»c end of one of the leaves be burned with Tlie fibres of vegetables have been compared with 
tlic flame of a caudle, or by a burning glafs, or by the’mufclcs of animals, and the motions of the fenfitive 
touching it with hot iron, it clofcsupfin a moment, and plant have Ijcen fuppofed the Came with mufcular motion, 
the oppofite leaf docs the fame, and after ^that the Between the fibres of vegetables and the mufcles of ani- 
wholc feriet of leaves on each fide of the partial or mals, however, there isnotthcleaft fimilarily. Ifmufclcs 
little footftalk; then the footftalk itfelf; then the branch be cut through, fo as to be feparated from the joints 
or common fooiftalk ; all do the fame, if the burning to which they are attached, their powers are completely 
has been in a fufffeient degree. This proves that there deftroyed; but this is not the cafe with vegetable fibres- 
is a very nice communication between all the parts of The following very iagenious experiment which was 
the plant, by means of which the burning, which only communicated to us by a refpefUble mcm^r of the 
is applied to the extremity of one leaf, diffufes its infln- Univerfity of Bdiaburgh* is deciftvc on this fubjeA* 
ence through every part of the fhrub. If a drop of He fclcftcd a growing poppy at that period of its 
aquafortis be carefully laid u^ion a leaf of the fenfitive growth, before uafoldiug, when the head and neck are 
]>laiit, fo as not to lhake it in the Icaft, the leaf does bent down almoft double. He cut the llalk where it 
not begin to move till the acrid liquor corrodes tlic fub- was curved half through on the under fide, and half 
lUnce of it: but at that time, nut only that particular through at afmall diftance on the upper fide, and half 
leaf, but all the leaves placed on the fame footftalk, through in the middle point between the two fcAions, 
clofc ihemfclvcfi up. The vapour of burning fulphur fo that the ends of the fibres were feparated from tl»e 

has alfo this effect on many leaves at once, according as llalk. NotwjthlUnding thefe fcveral cuttings x}n the 

they arc more or Icfs expofed to it; but a bottle of neck, the poppy raifed its head, and affuroed a more 

very acrid and fulpliurcous fpirit of .ritriol, placed creft pofition. There ie, therefore, a Complete diftinc- 

vindtr the brandies unftoppcd, produces no fuch efiefl. tion between mufcular motion and the motions of a 

Wetting the leaves with fpitit of wine has been obferved plant, for no motion can take place in the limb of 

alfo to have no cffcdl, nor the rubbing oil of almouds an animal when the niufcles of that limb arc cut. 
ov^r them; though this laft application deftroys many In fine, we loak upon all,attempts to explain the,^ 

motions of plants as abfurd, and all rcafuniiig from fup- '' 

^ From the preceding experiments the following con- pofed analogy between animals and vegetables as the 

fource 
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w*nfe Tourcc of wild conjefture, and not of found pliilofophy. 

i We view ilie contradion and expanfion of the fcnfitive 
‘* “"“**' pUnt in the fame light as we do gravitation, chemical 
attraflion, elc^ricity, and niagnctifm, as a fuiguiar feft, 
the circumftances of which we may hcfrdly acquainted 
with, but muft defpair of underRanding its caufe< 

What has been faid under this article chiefly refers to 
the mime/a finfitiva and pudie^» For a full account of 
the motions of vegetables in general, fee Vt^elMe Mo- 
4 iont under the article Motion. 

SENTENCE, in law, a judgment paflied in court 
by the Judge in fome procefs, cither civil or criminal. 
See Judgment. 

Seutemci, in grammar, denotes a period | or a fet 
of words comprehending fome perfed fenfe or fenti- 
ment of the mind. The buiinefs of pomting is to di- 
ftingutlhthc feveral pans and members of fentences, fo 
as to render the fenfc thereof as clear, diftinA, and 
full as poflible. See Ponctdatiou. 

In every fentcMice there are two parts neceflarily re¬ 
quired ; a noun for the fubjed, and a definitive verb : 
whatever is found more than thefe two, afle^s one of 
them, either immediately, or by the intervention of fome 
other, whereby the firlt ia afb.-£ied. 

Again, Everyfentence is either Ample or compound: 
a Ample fentence is that confilling of one An^c Tub- 
jcfl, and one finite verb.~>A compound fentence con. 
tains feveral fubjefts and flnite verbs, either cxprcfsly 
or implicitly. 

A Ample fentence needs no point or difliiiAion; only 
a period to clofc it: as, “ A good man loves virtue 
for itftlf.**—In fuch a fentence, the feveral adjunAs af- 
feft either the fubject or the verb in a different man¬ 
ner. Thus the word exprelTcs the quality of the 
fubjcfl, virtue the objedl of the a^ion, and for itfelf 
the cud thercof._Now none of thefe adjuncts can be 
feparated from the reft of the fentence: for if one be, 
why fhould not all the reft f and if all be, the fentence 
will be minced kito almoft as many parts as there are 
words. 

lint if feveral adjunAs be attributed in the fame man¬ 
ner cither to the fubjeft or the verb, the fentence be¬ 
comes compound, and is to be divided into parts. 

in every compound fentence, as many fubjeifls, or as 
many finite verbs as there are, either exprefsly or im¬ 
plied, fo many diilindlions may there be. Thus^ ** My 
hopes, fears,Joyf, pains, all centre in you.** And thus 
Ceitilina ahiit^ evtfiti erttpit,* The nafon of 

wiiich pointing is obvious ; for as many fubjed^s or A- 
nitc verbs as there are in a fentence, fo many members 
docs it really contain. Whenever, therefore, there oc¬ 
cur more nouns than verbs, or contrariwifr, they are 
to be conceived as equal. Since, as every fnbjedt re¬ 
quires its verbs, fo every verb requires its fubje6t, where¬ 
with it may agree : excepting, perhaps, in fome Agn- 
rative txprefliona. 

SENTICOS^ (from“brlarorbramblc);** 
the name of the 55th order in Linn:cua*s fragmrnta of 
a natural method, conAlling of rofe, bramble, and other 
plants, which refemble them in port and cxteinal ftruc- 
ture. See Botant, page 465. 

SENTIMENT, according to X.ord Karnes, li a 
^ , term appropriated to fuch thoughts as arc prompted 

by paiAon. It diifers from a perception ; for a per¬ 
ception AgniAcs tlie by which wc become confeious 
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of external objeAi. It differs from confeioufnefs of an Sentiment' 
internal afiion, fuch as thinking, fufpending thought, 
inclining, refolving, willing, Sec. And it diffciB from 
the conception of a relation among objedls \ a concep¬ 
tion of that kind being termed opinion. 

Sentiments, in poetry. To talk in the language 
of muAc, each paflion bath a certain tone, to w hich 
every fentiment proceeding from it ought to be tuned 
with the greateft accuracy: which is no eafy work, 
efpecially where fuch harmony ought to he fuppurted 
during the courfe of a long ^eatrical reprefentation. 

In order to reach fuch delicacy of execution, it is ue- 
ceffary that a writer alTumc the prccife charaflcr and 
paflion of the peifonagc reprefented; which requires 
an uncommon genius. But it is the only difficulty \ 
for the writer, who, annihilating himfelf, can thus be¬ 
come another perfon, need be in no pain about the fen- 
timents that belong to the afltimed charaflrr: thefe 
will flow without the Icall ftudy, or even preconcep¬ 
tion ; and will frequently be as deliglufiilly new to Iiim- 
felf as to his reader. But if a lively pidure even of a 
Angle emotion require an effort of genius, how much 
greater the effort to compofe a paifionate dialogue with 
as many different tones of paflion as there are fpeak- 
en ? With what duAilily of feeling mull that writer 
be endued, who approaches perfcAion in fuch a work ; 
when it is ncccflary to affurnc different and even oppo- 
Ate charadiers and paffions in the quickeft fucceflion f 
Yet this work, difficult at it is, yields to that of com- 
poAng a dialogue in genteel comedy, exhibiting cha- 
raflera without paflion. The reafon is, that the differ¬ 
ent tones of I haradlcr are more delicate, and Irfs in 
Aght, than thofc of paflion i and, accordingly, many 
writers, who have no^ genius for drawing chara^ers, 
make a fhift to reprefent, tolerably well, an ordinary 
paflion in its Ample movemcDts. But of all works of 
this kind, what is truly the moft difficult, is a charac- 
tcrillicHl dialogue upon any philofophical fiihjedl ; to 
interweave charafters with rcafomng, by fuiting to ilie 
disradler of each fpeakcr a peculiarity not only of 
thought but of exprefliun, requires tiie perfection of 
genius, taile, and judgment. 

How difficult dialogue writing is, will be evident,even 
without reafoning, from the miferablc compoAtions of 
that kind found without number in all languages. T)ie 
art of mimicking any Angularity in gclliirc or in voice, 
is a rare talent, though direfted by fight and hearing, 
the acuteft and mull lively of our external fenfes: Iiuw 
much more rare mull that talent be, of imitating cha- 
rai 5 lers and iutcmnl emotions, tracing all their liiflev- 
ent tints, and reprefenting them in a lively manna* by 
natural fentiments propeily exprtfled ? 'f'he trutli U, 
fuch execution is too delicate for an ordinary genius ; 
and for that reafon the bulk of writers, inllead of ex- 
prefllng a paflion as one does who feels it, content 
themfelves with deferihing it in the language of a fpec- 
tatur. awake paffiun by an internal clfort merdy, 
without any cxtern;il enufr, requires grrat feiiAbility } 
and yet that operation is necefliiry, not lefs to the wri¬ 
ter thaa to the aclor; becaiife none but thofc wlio ac¬ 
tually feel a paflion can ipprefent it to the life. The 
writci’spart is the more complicated: he mull add 
compofirion to palfiun: and mnfl, in the quickeft fuc- 
celTion, adopt every different chaiafler. But a very 
humble fl';jht of imagination may ferve to convert a 

* M m a wiiter 
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S«;ntimtcii.wnter into a fpcdator, fo as to figurci in forac obfcure 
manner, an tftion as paffmg in his fight and licaring. 
In that figured fituation, being led naturally l6 write 
like B fpcdlator, he entertains his readers with Iiis own 
reflections, with cool defeription, and florid dcclamt- 
tion } inftcad of making them eye-witncfics, as it were, 
to a real event, and to every movement of genuine paf- 
fion. Thus moft of our plays appear to be call in the 
fame mould ; perfonages without charadlcr, the mere 
outlines of palfion, a tirefome monotony, and a pompous 
declamatory ftylc. 

This deferiptive manner of reprefenting pafllon is a 
very cold entertainment; our fympathy is not raifed 
by defeription ; we muft full be lulled into a dream of 
reality, and every thing muft appear as palfing in our 
fight. Unhappy is the player of genius who aCla a 
part in what may be termed a fL/cripthe tragedy i af¬ 
ter afliimiiig the very pafiion that is to be reprefented, 
Jiow is he cramped in a(!)ion, when he mutt utter, not 
the fentiments of the palfion he feels, but a cold de¬ 
feription in the language of a byftander? It is that im- 
perfcClion, undoubtedly, in the bulk of our plays, 
which confines our ftage almoft entirely to Shakefpcarc, 
notwithllanding his many irregularities. In our late 
Knglilh tragedies, we fometimes find fentiments toler¬ 
ably well adapted to a plain palfion: but we mutt not 
in any of them expcA a fentiment cxprelfivc of cha- 
rafter ; and, upon that very account, our late perform¬ 
ances of the dramatic kind arc for the moft part into¬ 
lerably infipid. 

But it may be proper to illuftrate this fubjeftby ex¬ 
amples. The firft examples ftiali be of f:itiment8 that 
appear the legitimate offspring of palfion ; to which 
(hall be oppoM what are deferiptive only, and illegiti- 
male: and in making this comparifon,thcinttances (hall 
be borrowed from Shakefpeare and Cor#icilUr, who for 
genius in dramatic compofition Hand nppenuoft iu the 
rolls of fame. 

I. Shakcfprarc (hall furniftt the firft example, being 
cf fentiments diftated by a violent and perturbed paf- 
fiun: 

Lear. ■ ingratitude ! 

Is it not as if this mouth fbuuld tear this hand 
Vor lifting food to"t ?—But Til punilh home ; 

No, 1 will weep no more. —In fuch a night, 

To Ihut me out !-Pour on, I will endure. 

In fuch a night as this ! O Rrgan, Gonerill, 

Your old kind father, whofc frank heart gave all— 

O ! that way madnel^s lies : let me fliun that; 

No more of tlut. ■ < 

Kent, Good, my lord, enter here. 

Lear, Prithee, go in ihyfelf, feck thine own eafe. 
This tcinpeft will not give me leave to ponder 
On tilings would hurt me more :—but 1*11 go in ; 

In, boy, go firft. You houfelcfa poverty- 

Nay, get thee in ; PH pray, and then 1*11 fleep— 

Poor naked wre;lche8, wliercfoc*cr you arc, 

'I'hat bide the pelting of this pitilcfs ftorm I 
How (hall yourhoufelcfs heads, and unfed (ides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs defend you . 
Prom fcafous fuch as this!———O I have ta’en 
Too little care of iliis! ukc phyfic. Pomp ; 

Expofe thyfclf to feel what wretches feel, 


o n 

That thou may*ft (hake the fuperflux to them, St 

And fliow the beav’us more juft. 

ICtng heart Aft III. fc* 5. 

With regard to the French author, truth obliges us 
to acknowledge, that he deferibes in the ftyle of a fpec- 
tator, inftcad of exprelTmg palfion hke one who feels 
it; which naturally betrays him into a tirefome mono¬ 
tony, and a pompous declamatory ftyle. Itisfcarce 
neceffary to give examples, for he never varies from 
that tone. We lhall, however, take two paffages at a 
venture, in order to be confronted with thofe tranferi- 
bed above. In the tragedy of Ctnna, after the coii- 
fpiracy was difeovered, Emilia, having nothing in view 
bat racks and death to herielf and her lover, receive* 
a pardon from Augnftus, attended with the brighteft 
circumdan^es of magnanimity and tendernefs. This is 
a lucky fituation for reprefenting the palfions of fur- 
prife and gratitude in their different ftages, which feem 
naturally to be what follow. Thefc palfions, raifed at 
once to the ntmoft pitch, and being at firft too big foi- 
utterance, muft, for fome moments, be exprclTed by 
violent geftures only: fo foon as there is vent for words, 
the firft exprelfions arc broken and interrupted: at latt, 
we ought to expeft a tide of intermingled fentiments, 
occafioned by the fluftuation of the mind between the 
tw'o palfions. iCmilia is made to behave in a very dif¬ 
ferent manner; with extreme cimlncfs (he deferibes her 
own fituation, as if (he were merely a fpeftator; or ra¬ 
ther the poet takes the talk off her hands : 

Ft je me rends, Seigneur, a ces hautes bontes : 

Jc recouvre la vfie auprds de lours clartes. 

Je connois mon forfait qui me fembloit jufticc t 
£t ce qiie n’avolt pu la terreur du fupplice, 

Je fens uahre cn mon amc tin repentir puiffant, 

Et mon coeur en feeret me dit, qu’il y confeiit. 

Le ciel a rl:foIu vutre grandeur fuprdme ; 

Ft pour preuve, Seigneur, je u’en veux quo moi-mOme. 
J’ofe avec vanitc roe donner cet eclat, 

Puifqu’il change non coeur, qu’il veut changer I’ctat. 
Ma hainc va mourir, que j’ai cruc immortelle ; 

Flic eft morte, ct ce ctsur devicnt fujet fiJele ; 

Ft prenant deformais cette haine cn horceur, 

L’ardeur de vous fervir fuccede a fa fureur. 

Aft V. fc. 3, 

So much in general upon the genuine fentiments of 
palfion. We proceed to particular obfervations. And, 
firft, palfions feldom continue uniform any oonfiderabic 
time: they generally fiuftuate, fwclling and fubfiding^ 
by turns, ouen in a quick fucceffion ; and the fenti¬ 
ments cannot be juft unlefs they correfpond to fach fluc¬ 
tuation. Accordingly,a climax never (hows better than 
.in exprelfiag a fwelling palfion : the following paffages 
may fuflice for an illuftracion. 

Almerxa, ■■ How haft thou charm’d 

The wildnefs of the waves and rocks to this ; 

That thus relenting they havegiv’n thee back 
To earthy to light and life, to love and me ? 

Mourning Bride, Aft I. fc. 7. 

I would not be the villain that thou think’ft 
For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp, 

And the rich earth to boot^ 

Macheth, Aft IV. fc. 4. 

Tffe 
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The following paOage cxprcffis Hnely the progref# of turoing in fafety : their king’s diftrefs, which muft na- Sentiineats. 

iiviaion. . turally have been their firft concem> occupies them hut — 

L»et me not ftir* nor breattiey left I diftblvc in the fecond plftcc according to that author. In the 

That tender, lovely form, of painted air, Aminta of Taffo, Sylvia, upon a report of her lover’s 

So like Almeru. ^ Ha! it finks, it falls; death, which fhe beUeved certain, inflead of bemoaning 

iii. goes, and grafp her (hade. tlur Wfsof her beloved, turns her thoughts upon herfelS 

Tia life I tis warm ! 'tis ihc I His (he herfclf! and wonders her heart does not break ; 


' coiividlion. 

Let me not fttr, nor breathe, left I difiblvc 
That tender, lovely form, of painted air. 

So like Almeria. Ha I it finks, it falls ; 

I’ll catch it e’er it goes, and grafp her (hade. 

*Tia life ! *tis warm ! 'tis (he I His (he herfclf! 

It is Almeria! *t», it is my wHfe I 

Mourning Britfe, Afl II. fc. 6. 

In the progrefs of thoagbt our refolutions become 
mot e vigorous as well as our pafiions. 

If ever 1 do yield or give confent. 

By any aflioti, word, or thought, to wed 
Another lord; may tlien juft heav’n (how'r down, &c. 


Ohime, ben foo di falTo, 

Poi che quefta novella no m’uccide. Aa IV. fc. 2. 

In the tragedy of Jane Shore, Alicia, in the full 
purpofe of deftroying her rival, has the following re- 
fledlion : 


Another lord ; may then juft heav’n (how'r down, &c. Jealoufy ! thou bane of pleafuig fricnd(hlp. 

Mourning Bridr, A A 1 . fc. 1. »»vader of our tender bofotns; 

^ ... How docs thy rancour poifoo all our foflncfs. 

And this leads to a fccond obfervattoo, That the dif- And turn our gentle nature into bittcruefs! 
ferent flaps oi a paffion, and its different dircAions, See where (he comes I Once my heart’s deareft blefling, 
from birth to citiuaion, mull be carefully reprefented Now my chang’d eyes arc blaftcd with her beauty, 
in their order ; bccaufe otherwifc the fentimeots, by Loathe that known face, and ficken to behold her. 
being milplaccd, wUl appear forced and unnatural.— 

Refentmeut, for examine, when provoked by an atro* 

cious injuiy, difeharges itfelf firft upon the author i Thcfe are the reflcAions of a cool fpcAator. Apaflioi., 
fcnliracots therefore of revenge come always, firft, and afeendant, and is freely indulged, fug. 


muft in fome meafure be exbaufted before the perfon 
injured think of grieving for himfclf. In the Cid of 
Corneille, Dun Diegue having been affronted in a cruel 
manner, expreffes icarcc any ^leiitiment of revenge, but 
is totally occupied in contemplating the low fiiuation 
to wiiich he is reduced by the affront: 

O ra^c ! 6 defcfpoir ! 6 vieilleffe ennemic ! 

N’ai'je done tant vecn que pour cette infamie ? 

Et ne fuis-je blunchi dans les travaux guerriers, 

Que pour voir eii un jour fletrir tant de lauriers ? 

I^n bras, qu’avcc rcfpefl tout I’Efpagnc admire, 
Mun bras qni tant de iuib a fauve cet empire, 

Tant de fois affernii le trune de fon roi, 

Trahit done ma qnerelle, et ne fait rien pour moi! 

O cruel (ouvenir de ma gloire paffe! 

Oeuvre de tant de jours en un jour effac^e ! 

Nouvelle dignitc fatale a mon oooheur! 

Precipice cler6 d’ou tombe mon honneur! 

Faut>il de vutre eclat voir triompher le comte, 

£t mourir fans vengeance, ou vivre dans la lionte ? 
Comte, fois de mon prince a prefent gouverneur, 

Ce haul rang n’admet point un homme fans honneur; 
Et tun jaloux orgueil par cct affront infigne, 

Malgr^ le choix dti roi, m’en a ffi rendre indigae. 

£t toi, de tnes exploits glorieux inftrument, 

Mais d’un cor^s tout de glace inutile ornement. 

Per jadis tant a craindre, et qui dans cette offenfe, 
M’as fervi de parade, et non pas de defenfc, 

Va, quitte deformais le dernier dcs hiimains, 

Paffe pour me vengcr cn de ineilUures mains. 

Le Cid, AA 1 . fc. 7, 


gefts not to the perfon who (eels it any frntiment t(» ns 
own prejudice: refiedions like the foregoing occur nut 
readily till the paffion has fpent its vigour. 

A perfon fumetimes is agitated at once by different 
paffions : and the mind in that cafe, vibrating like a pen. 
diilum, vents itfelf in fentiments that partake of che fame 
vibration. This we give as a third obfervation : 

Would I bad never trod this Engliih earth, 
Or relt the flatteries that grow upon it! 

Ye've angels faces, but heav’n knows your hearts. 
What ihail become of me now ? wrctclied lady 1 
I am the cnoft unhappy woman living. 

Alas ! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes ^ 

\jTo her suomen. 

Shipwreck’d upon a kingdom, where no pity, 

No fnends, no hope, no kindred, w'cep for me ! 
Almoft no grave allow’d me. 

Henry VIIL Act. III. fc. i. 

OtheVo. Oil devil, devil ! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 

Kach drop flic falls would prove a crocodile. 

Out of my fight! 

Defdemona, 1 will not flay t*offeud you. ‘ \Gomg, 
Lodovico* Truly, an obedient lady ; 

I do bcfeccli your lord(hip, call her back. 

0 /A. Miftref s i 
jD</. My lord. 

0th, What would you with her, Sir ? 

Lod. Who, I, my lord f 

0th. Ay; you did wilh that T would make her turn. 
Sir, (he can turn and turn, and yet go un ; 

And turn again. And (he can weep. Sir, weep ; 

And (hc^s obedient: as you fay, obedient: 


Thefe fentiments are certainly not the firft that are And turn again. And (he can weep. Sir, weep ; 
fuggefted by the paffion of refentment. As the firft And (hc^s obedient: as you fay, obedient: 
movements of refentment arc always dircAed to Its cb- Very obedient»^rocecd you in your tears.— 
jeA, the very fame is the cafe of grief. Yet with rcla- Concerning this. Sir,—>oh well painted paffion !— 
tion to the fudden and fevcrc diftemper that feixed I am commanded home—get you away, 

Alexander bathing in iht river Cydnus, Quintus Cur- I’ll fend for you anon—Sir, 1 obey the mandate, 
tius deferibes the firft emotions of the army as direAcd And will return to Venice.~Hencc, avaunt! 

' to themfelves, lamenting that they were left without a [Sxft DefdemonaB 

leader, far from home, and had ftarcc any hopes ol re* Othe/Zo, AA IV. fc. 6. 

^/ni/ia. 
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fcnLim«nti. Emilia, Oh ! zny good lord, I would Tpcak a word 

with you. 

Othello* Yes, 'tis jEmilia—By and by.«*Slie’8 dead. 
’Tis like (he comes to fpeak of CalHo’s death ; 

The noifc was htgh.^Ha ! no more moving ? 

Still as the gram Shall (he come in ^ wer*t good ? 

I think fhe (lirs again^No->what*8 the bed } 

If (he come in, (he'll, fure, fpeak to my wife: 

My wife 1 roy wife ! w.liat wife ? I have no wife; 

Oh infupportable P oh heavy hour! 

Othello, Aft V. fc. X. 

A fourth obfervation is, That nature, which gave us 
paflions, and made them extremely beneficial when mo* 
derate, intended undoubtedly that they (hould be fub* 
jefted to the government of reafon and confcience. It 
is therefore againil the order of nature, that paffion ia 
any cafe (hould take the lead in contradiftiem to reafon 
and confcience : ftich a (late of mind is a fort of anarchy 
which every one is a(hamed of and endeavourato hide 
or dilTemble. Even love, however laudable, is attended 
.with a confeious (liame w'hen it becomes immoderate: 
it is covered frpm the world, and difolofcd only to the 
‘beloved objeft: 

£t que I'amour fouvent de remors combatia 

I’aruifle unc foiblelTe, et nun une vertu. 

Botleau, VArt Poet. Chant. 111 . 1 . roi* 

O, they love leaft that let men know they love. 

*Tvto Gentlemen of Verona, Aft I. fc. J. 

Hcncc a capital rule in the reprefentation of immode* 
rate paHions, that they ought to be hid or diiTembled 
as much as pofllble. And this holds in an efpecial man¬ 
ner with refpeft to criminal paflions : une never coun* 
fcis the commiflioTi of a crime in plain terms; guilt 
mud nut appear in its native colours, even in thought ; 
the prupofal mud be made by liints, and by reprefent- 
iiig the aftion in fome favourable light. Of the pro¬ 
priety of fentiment upon fuch a>i occaiion, Shakefpeure, 
ill the Tempcjl, has given us a beautiful example, in a 
fpetch by the ufurptng duke of Milan, advifing So* 
hadian tu murder his brother the king of Naples: 

Antonio. ■ What might. 

Worthy Sebadian,~ 0 , what miglit—-no more. 

And yet, methinks, 1 fee it in thy face 

What thou fhouldd he: the occafion fpeaks thee, and 

My ilrong imagination fees a crowu 

I^ropping upon thy head. Aft 11 . fc. X. 

A pifture of this kind, perhaps dill finer, is exhibited 
in King John, where that tyrant folicits {^Ad III. fc. 5.) 
Hubert to murder the young prince Arthur; but it is 
too long to he inferted here. 

II. As things are beft illuftrated by tlwir contraries, 
we proceed to faulty fentiments, difdaining to be in¬ 
debted fur examples to any but the mod approved au¬ 
thors. The (irft clafs (hail confid of fentiments that ac¬ 
cord not with the padion; or, in other words, fenti- 
ments that the palSon does not naturally fugged. In 
the fecond clafs (ball be ranged fentiments that may be¬ 
long to an ordinary padion, but unfuitable to it as tinc¬ 
tured by a fingular charafter. Thoughts that properly 
arc not fentiments, but rather dcfcriptions, make a 
'^ird. Sentiments that belong to the padion repre- 
i^ted, but are faulty aa being introduced Coo early or 

4 


too late, make a fourth. Vicious fentiments expofed Scntlin 
in their native drefs, inflead of being cunrcr-lcci or Jif- V 
guifed, make a fifth. And in the laft clafs (hall be co- 
lefted fentiments fuited to no charafter nor paflion, and 
therefore unnatural. 

The frf claCi contains faulty fentiments of various 
kinds, which we (hall endeavour to diduiguilh from each 
other. 

I. Of fentiments that arc faulty by being above the 
tone of the pafiioii, the following may ferve as an ex¬ 
ample : 

Othello, ill.. I — I ...O tny fours joy 1 
If after every temped rome fuch calms, 

May the winds blow till they have'waken'd death t 
And let the labouring hark climb hills of fcas 
Olympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven^ Othello, Aft II. fc. 6» 

This fentiment may be fuggeded by violent and inflam¬ 
ed |Uiffion ; but it is not fuited to the fdtisfaftion, how¬ 
ever great, that one ferls upon efcaping danger. 

X. Indance of fentiments below the tone of the paf- 
fion, Ptolemy, by putting Pompe^ to death, having 
incurred the dlfpleafure or Czfar, was in the utmoit 
dread of being dethroned: in that agitating fituation, 
Corneille malkes him utter a fpeech full of cool reflec¬ 
tion, that is in no degree exprtHfvc of the paflion. 

Ah ’! fi je t’avois erfl, Je n'aurois pas de maitre, 

Je ferois dans le trdne ou It ciel m'a fait luiUre; 

Maie e'ed une imprudence aflez commune aux rois, 
D'ecouter trop d'avis, et fe tromper an ch^x. 
l.e Dedin lea aveuglc au bord du prdcipice, 

Ou fi quelque lumiere en leur ame fe gliiTe, 

Cette tauife clarte dont il Ics eblouit, 

lie plonge dans une gouffre, et puis s'evanouit. 

La Mori de Pompt, Aft IV. fc. i. 

Sentiments that agree not with the tone of the 
paflion ; as where a pleafant fentiment is grafted upon 
a painful paflion, or the contrary. In the following 
indances, the fentiments are too gay for a ferious pa^ 
fion : 

No happier tafle thefe faded eyes purfue; 

To read and weep is all they now can do. 

Eloifa to Abelard, 1 . 47. 

Again; 

Hcav'n (ird taught letters for fome wretch's aid. 

Some baniih’d lover, or fome captive maid : 

They live, they fpeak, they breathe what love infpires. 
Warm from the foul, and faithful to its fires; 

Tlie virgin's wifh without her fears impart, 

Excufe the blu(h, and pour out all the heart; 

Speed the foft intcrcourfe from foul to foul. 

And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. 

Ekifa to Abelard, 1 . ;i. 

Thefe thoughts are prottyt they Aiit Pope, but not 
Eloifa. 

Satan, enraged by a threatening of the angel Gabriel, 
anfwers thus: 

Then when 1 am thy captive, talk of chains. 

Proud limitary cherub; but ere then 

Far heavier load thyfelf expuft to fed 

prom my prevailing arm, though heaven's King 

Ktdc 
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nenii. Ride on tlijr win^n, and iboo with thy compecrii, 

TTiM to the yoke, drawM \m triumphant wbecU 
In progrefs thro* the road of heav*n ^ar^pav’d. 

Paradife Loji^ Bk IV. 

The concluding epithet forme a grand and delightful 
iinagC) which cannot be the genuine offspring of rage. 

4. Sentiments ton uiliBcial for a feriuue pafBon. The 
flrft example is a fpeech of Percy expiring. 

O, Harry, thou haft robbM me of my growth : 

I better brook the lofit of brittle life. 

Than tiiofe proud titles thou haft won of me. [flefh. 
They wound my thoughts worfe than thy fword my 
thought’s tlic flave of life, and life time’s fool; 

And rime, that takes farvey of all the worlds 
Muft have ftop. 

Firfi Part, Henry tV, Ad V. fc.-9. 

The fentiments of the Mourning Bride are for the 
moft part no Itfs delicate than juft copies of natore: 
in the following exception the pldure is beautiful, but 
too artful to be fuggefted by fevcrc grief. 

Almerta* O no! Time gives iacresfe to my afftio* 
tious. 

The circling hours, that gather all the woes 
Which arc diffus'd through llic revolving year,* 

Come heavy laden with th* opprefllve weight 

To me i with me, fucccfllvely, they leave 

Tiic fighs, the tears, the groans, the reftlefs cares, 

And all the damps of grief, tliat did retard their flight ; 
Tfiey ftiake their downy wings, and fcatter all 
The dire coUeded dews on my poor head ; 

Tlici) fly with joy and fwiftnefs froai tne« Ad I. fc. i.- 

In the fame play, Almeria feeing a dead body, which 
fhc took to be Alphonfo’s, expreifes fentiments ftrained 
and artiflcial, which nature fuggefts not to any pci fou 
upon fuch an occafion: 

Had they or hearts or eyes, that did tliis deed ?• 
Could eyes endure to guide fuch cruel hands ? 

Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, 

That thus can gaze, and yet nut turn to ftone ? 

do not weep ! The fprings of tears arc dry’d, 
And of a fudden 1 am calm, as if fder*d 1 

All things were well; and yet my hufband’s mur- 
Yes, yes, I know to mourn: 1*11 fluice this heart, 
The fo^rceof wo, and'kt the tdrreut in. 

AdV.fc. M. 

Pope*^s elegy to the memory of an unfortunate lady, 
exprefles delicately the moft tender concern and forrow 
that one can feel fbr the deplorable fate of a perfon of 
worth. Such a poem, deeply ferious and pathetic, re- 
jcAs with difdain all 6£iion. Upon that account, the 
following paflage deferves no quarter; for it is not tlie 
language of the heart, but of the imagination indulging 
its flights at cafe, and by that means is eminently dil* 
cordant with the fubjeft- It would be a ftill more fe-’ 
verecenftire, if it fhuuld bcafcribedio imitation, copy¬ 
ing indifcreetly what has been faid by others: 

What tho’ no weeping loves thy aflics grace, 

^ Nor po]ifli*d marble emulate thy fate ? 

Wlmt though, no laered earth allow thee room, 

Kor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb ? 


Yet fliall thy grave witli lifing fiow’rs be dreft, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaft : 

There fhall the morn her earlicft tears beftow, 

There the firft rofes of the year fliall blow; 

While angels with their filver wings o’crniade 
The ground, now facred by thy relics made. 

5. Fanciful or finical fentiments. Sentiments that 
degenerate into point or conceit, however they mav 
amufe in an idle hour, can never be the offspring of 
any ferious or important pallion. In the JtruJalem of 
Taflb, Tancred, after a Angle combat, fpent with fa¬ 
tigue, and lofs of blood, f^lb into a fwoon ; in which 
fituation, luiderftood to be dead, he ii difeovered by 
Ermink, who was in love w'ith him to diftrattion. A 
more happy fltuation cannot be imagined, to raife grief 
in an inftant to its highcfl pitch ; and yet, in veiuing. 
her forrow, fhe delcends moft abominably into antiihefis 
and conceit even of ihe loweft kind : 

E in lui verso d’lnefficabil vena 
Lacrime, e voce di fofplri mifta. ^ 

In chc mifero punto lior qui me mens 
Fortuna ? a chc veduta amara c trifta i 
Uopo gran tempo i’ ti ritrovo a pena 
Tancredi, e ti nveggio, e non fon vifta 
Vifla noil fon da te, beiiclie prefente 
T crovandb ti perdo etemamente. 

Canto XIX. ft. 105. 

Armida’s lamentation refpeAing'her lover Rinaldois hi 
the fame vicious tafte. Fid, Canto XX. flan. 124,125, 
126. 

^een. Give me no help in lamentation, 

I am not burren to bring forth complaints: 

All fprings reduce their currents to mine ryes. 

That I, being govern’d by the wal’ry moon, 

May fend forth plenteous tears to drown the wuild, 
Ah, for my hufbatid, for my dear Lord Edward. 

King Richard 12 L Aft. a. ft. 2. 

Jane Shore utters herlaft breath in a witty conceit: 

Then all is well, and I (hall fleep in peecf» 

’Tis very dark, and 1 have loft you now ■ 

Was there not fomething I would have bequeath’d you ? 
But I have nothing left me to bellow, 

Nothing but one fad figh. Oh mercy, Hcav’ii! [^Dics* 

Aft V. 

Guilford to Lady Jaae Gray, when both were con¬ 
demned to die: 

Thou fland'ft tinmov'd; 

Calm temper fits upon thy beautimus brow ; 

Thy eyes that flow’d fo faft for Edward’s lofs. 

Gaze unconcern’d upon the ruin round thee, 

As if thou bad’ft rehilv’d to brave thy fate. 

And triumph in the midft of defolation. 

Ha! fee, it fwcUs, the liquid cryftal rifes. 

It ftarts in fpite of thee-- — but I will catch it, 

Nor let the earth be wet with dew fo ricli. 

J,ady Jane Gray, Aft IV. near the end. 

The concluding fcntimcnt is altogether finical, unfuit- 
ablc to the importance of the occafion, aud even tu the 
dignity of the palTion of love. 

Corucifle, 
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0«atimcnt«. Corneinci in his Examen cf the CiJ, anfwcring an ob- 
' jc£lioD, That his fentiments are fometimes too much rc- 
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hned for perfona in deep diftrefs* obferveSjtbat if poets 
did notindulge fentiments moreingeoious or refined than 
arc prompted by palfion» their performances would of¬ 
ten be low, and extreme grief would never fuggeft but 
exclamations merely. This is in plain language to af- 
fert, that forced thought:* are more agreeable than thofe 
that are natural, and ought to be preferred. 

Theyrf«f»</claf8 is of fentiments that may belong to 
an ordinary paffion, but are not perfeflly concordant 
with it, as tinflurrd by a fingularchara^er. 

In the lail a£t of that excellent comedy The CartUfs 
Hujhandt Lady Eafy, upon Sir Charles’s reformation, 
is made to exprefs more violent and turbulent fenti- 
ments of joy than arc confiftent with the mildnefs of her 
charafter. 

Lady Eafy, 0 the foft treafure! O the dear reward 
of long defiriiig love.—Thus ! thus to have you mine, 
is fomething more than bappinefs j 'tis double life, and 
madnefs of abounding joy. 

The fc«^'>wing inftanccs arc drferiptions rather than 
fentiments, which compofe a third clafs. 

Of this defcripttve manner of painting the paffioni, 
there is in the Hippolytus of Euripides, V* an illu- 
iiriouB inftance, viz. the fpeech or Thefeus, upon hear¬ 
ing ofhisfon's difmsl exit. In Racine's tragedy of 
Ffhrr, the queen hearing of the decree iiTued againfl; 
her people, inftead of expreiCng fentiments fuitable to 
the occafion, turns her attention upon herfelf> and dc- 
feribes with accuracy her own fituation. 

Jufte ciel 1 tout ison lang dam mes veines fe glace. 

A& I. fc. 3. 

Again, 

Aman. C’en cfl fait. Mon orgueil ell force de plier. 
L’inexorable Aman eft reduit a prier. 

Efthert A& lit. fc. y. 


AthaTie. Quel prodige nouveau me trouble ct m’em- 
^barrafic ? 

La douceur dc fa voix, fon enfance, fa grace. 

Font infenfiblemcnt a mon iniroiti^ 

Succeder-—Je fcrois fcnfible a la pitic ’ 

AtbalietLiS, II. fc. 7. 


Titus* O de ma paffion fureur defefper^ ! 

Brutus of VoUasrt^ A£i HI. fc. 6. 
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Canft thou forgive me all my follies pafi ! 

IMI henceforth nc indeed a father ; never. 

Never more thus eapofe, but cberifii thee. 

Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life. 

Dear as thofe eyes that weep in foodnefs o’er thee ; 

Peace to thy heart. 

Immoral fentiments expofisd b their rativo coloors, 
inftead of being concealed or difgnifed, compofc the ffth 
clafs. 

The Lady Macbeth, projeding the death of the 
king, has the following foldoquy t 




-The raven liiafclPi not hoarfe 


That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, all you fpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex «e here, 

And fill me from the crown to the toe, top full 
Of direA cruelty; make thick my blood. 

Stop up th* Bccefs and paflage to remorfe, 

That no compu^tious rilitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpofe. Machetht AA. I. fc. 7* 


This fpeech is not oaturaL A treacherous murder was 
never perpetrated even by the moft hardened mifereant 
without compuQ^loa; and that the lady here rouft 
have been in horrible agitation, appean from her in¬ 
voking the infernal fpirits to fill her with cruelty, and 
to ftop up all avenues to remorfe. But in that ftate of 
mind it is a never-failing artifice of fclf-deccit to draw 
the tbiclceft veil over the wicked aft ion, and to exte¬ 
nuate it by all the circumftances that imagination can 
fugged : end if the crime cannot bear difguife, the next 
attempt is to thruft it out of mind altogether, and to 
ruOi on to a&ion without thought. This Uft was the 
hulband’s method. 


Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 
Which muftbe afled ere they muft be fcann’d* 

Aa III. fc. 5. 


What other are the foregoing inftances but deferibing 
the pafiion another feels ? 

The fourth clafs is of fentiments exprefled too early 
or too late. 

Some examples mentioned above belong to this clafs. 
Add the following from Venice Preferv*dt Aft V. at the 
clofc of the fcenc between Belvidera and her father 
Friuli. The account given by Belvidera of the danger 
fhe was in, and of her huiband threatening to murder 
her, ought naturally to have alarmed her relenting fa¬ 
ther, and to have made him exprefs the moft perturbed 
fentiments. Inftead of which he diflblves into tender- 
nefs and love for his daughter, as if he had already de¬ 
livered her from danger, and as if there were a perfect 
tranquillity. 9 


The lady follows neither of thefe courfes, but in a de¬ 
liberate manner endeavours to fortify her heart ia the 
commiflion of an execrable crime, without even attempt¬ 
ing to colour it. This we think, is not natural | we 
hope there is no fuch wretch to be found as is here rc- 
prefented. 

The iqfl clafs comprehends featimenti that are unna¬ 
tural, as being fuited to no cbaraAer nor paifion. Thefe 
may be fubdivided into three branches: firft, fentimenta 
unfuitahlc to theconftitutioo of man, and to the laws 
of his nature: fecond, inoonfiftent fentiments j third, 
fentiments that are pure rant and extravagance. 

When the fable is of human affrirs, every event, eve¬ 
ry incident, and every circumftance, ought to be nato- 
ral, othtrwife the imitation is imperfea. But an in- 
perfed ientution is a venial fault, compared with that 
of running crofs to nature. * In the Mippofytiie oi Euri¬ 
pides, {Ad IV, fc, 5.), Hippolytus wiftiiiig for another 
Mf in his own fituation, ** How much (fays he) ihould 
1 be touched with his misfortune I” as if it were natu¬ 
ral to grieve more for the misfortunes of another than 
for one’s own. 


Ofmyn, Yet I beheld her—yet—and now no more., 
Turn your lights inward, eyes, and view my thought: 
bo Ihall you ftiU behold her<-«*Twni not be. 

^ O 
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0 JmpolrDCC of fight! mechanic fcnfe. 

Which to exterior objeAs ow'ft ihy facuUyj 
Not feeing of cleAion, but ncccffity. 

Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors, 

SucceflSvely refled fuccccding images, 

Nor what they would, but mull; a (lar or toad ; 

Juft as the hand of chance aduiinilUrs ! 

Mourning Bridcf AA II. fc. 8 » 

No man, in his fenfes, ever thought of applying his 
eyes to difeover what paiTcs in hla mind; far lets of blaui- 
ing his eyes for not feeing a thotitrhtor idea. In Mo- 
Jiere's/’^Utfre (Aft IV, fc. 7.) Harpagon, being rob¬ 
bed of his money, feiaes himfelf by the >trm, mitlckiiig 
it for that of the robber. And again he l vprtlTes him¬ 
felf as foUow’s { 

Jc veux aller querir la jufticf, et fairc dbnncrU que- 
ftiou i toutc ma maifon j a fer^antes, i valets, a fUs, 
n fiile, ct a moi aiiifi. 

This is fo abfurd as fcarce to provoke a frailc, if it be 
luit at the author. 

Of the fccond branch the following example may 
fuflice : 

— — Now bid we rim, 

And I will drive with things 
Yea, get the better of them. 

yuRui Ctfar, Aft. II. fc. 3* 

Of the third branch, take the following fampks. Lu¬ 
can, talking of Pompey’s fepulchre. . 

■ Romanuin nornen, ct omne 

Imperium magno eft lumuU modu^. Ohvue faxa 
Crimtnc plena defim. Si tota eft Hcrculis Oetc, 

Et juga tota vacant Bromio Nvfcia ; quare 
ITniis in Egypio Magno lapis; Omnia Lagi 
Rura tencre poteft, fi niillo cefpite nornen 
Hxfcrit. Erremus populi, eiucrumquc luorum, 
Mairnc.mclti nullas NiH calcemus arenas. 

** Lib. VIII. 1 . 751S. 

^has, in Rowe’s traaflation t 

Where there arc fcas, or air, or earth, or Aries, 
Where’er Romc*s empire ftrctclies, Pompty lieft, 

Ear be the vile memorial then convryM ! 

Nor let this ftone the partial gods upbraid. 

Shall Hercules all Octa’s heights demand, 

And Nyfa’s htU for Bacchus only ftand; 

While one poor ptbblc is the warrior’s doom 
That fought the caufe of liberty and Rome ? 

If Fate decrees he niuft in Egypt lie, 

1 .cl the vidiolc fertile realm his grave fuppiy, 

Yield the wide country to his awful ftiade, *1 
Nor let us dare on any part to tiead, > 

Fearful we violate the mighty dead. J 

i'he following paiTages are pure rant. Coriolanus, 
rpcaking to his mother. 

What is thin ? 

Your knees to me ? to your correfted fou ? 

Tlicn let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop the liars t then lei the rr.utinous winds 
Strike tlie proud cedars ’guinll tlic fiery fuu : 

• MurdMug imjjoflibility, to nuike 
What caunoi be, (light work. 

Coriohnust Aft V. u. 3- 
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Ctjar, —— - Danger knows full well, 

That Cufar is more dangerous than he. 

Wc were two lions litter’d in one day, 

And 1 the elder and more terrible. 

yuliui Ct/oTf Aft II. fc. 4* 

Vtnli^utu Blit you, ere love milled your waud’ring 

ey«s 

Were fure the chief and heft of human race, 

Fram’d in the very pride and hoaft of nature. 

So perfeft, that tliegods wlio form’d you wonder’d 

At their own fkill, and cry’d, A lucky hit 

Has mended our defign. DryHen^ Jill for Lovr, Aft 1 . 

Not to talk of the impiety of this fentiment, it is ludi¬ 
crous inftead of being lofty. 

Tiie famous epitaph on Raphael is not ^efs abfurd 
than any of the foregoing paiTages: 

Raphael, timuit, quo fofpite, vinci, 

Rcrum magna parens, ct moricnlc niori. 

Iinit«ited by Pope, in his epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kncl- 
let: 

Living, great Nature fear’d he might outvie 

Her works; and dying, fears herfclf may die. 

Such is the force of imitation ; for Pope of himfelf 
would never have been guilty of a thought To extrava- 
gaiit. 

SENTINEL, or SektxY, ia military affairs, a 
private foldier placed in fome poft to watch the ap> 
preach of the enemy, to prevent I'lirprifes, to ilopfucU' 
as would piiTa without ordeis or difoovering who they 
aic. They arc placed before the arms of all guaids, 
at the tents and doors of general olBcers, colonels o( 
i*cginieuls, 8:c. 

,VffA r/A/i PrrJuf a foldier polled near an enemy, or 
in fonic very dangerous poft, where he is in haziird of 
being lod. 

All fenlinclsarc to be tigilant on ihcii pods; neitlicr 
are tlicy to fing, fmoke tobacco, uorfufiei an) noifo to 
be made near them. They are to have a walchfn! eye 
over the things conimilltd to thtir charge. They arc 
not to fifhr any light to rtmaln, or any fire to be 
made, ncarriwir pofts Iiithc night time; neither is any 
fciilry to be relivvcd or removed from hiv poll but hV 
the corporal of the guard. Tiiey arc not to lufterauy 
one to touch or handle their arms, or hi tlic night-time 
to come within ten yards of their poft. 

No perfon is to ftrike or ubufe a fentry on his poll ; 
but when he has committed a crime, he is to be reliev. 
cd, and then punilhed according to the r'lks ami .u - 
tides of war. 

A feotinel, on his poll in the night, is to know no¬ 
body but by the’ counter-fign ; when he cli.djeiigej, 
and is ar.fwcred he calls out, Stands relief i au~ 

vnti/'tf corpornll upon which the corporal halts his men, 
a id advances alone within a yard of the fentry’s fire¬ 
lock (fnft ordering his party to reft, on which the 
fcntiy does ilie fame), and gives him the counter.fign, 
taking care tliat no one hear it. 

Sl'.IMA, the Cuttle-fish, a genus belonging to 
the ordei of verinea molufea. There arc cigflt bra- 
chia intcifperfed on the interior fide, with little round 
ferrattd cup*;, by the c^ntradion of which the animal 
lays faft hold of any thing. Befidcs thefe eight arms 
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.^rpta. It has two tcnlacul-i luogcrthan the arms, and frequent* 
pedunculated. The mouth ii fituated in the centre 
of tiicurms, and is homy and hooked, like the bill of a 
hawk. The eyes are below the tcntncula, towaidsihe 
body of the animal. The hodyia ficfliy, and received 
into a (Iteatli as far as the breaH. Their food are tun* 
liies, fprats, lobiler9,a<idother [hell-ftni. WiththeirariiM 
and trunks they failen themfclves, to rchn. the motion 
of the waves. 'I'beir beak is like that of a parrot. 
The females arc dillinguiihcd by two paps. They co¬ 
pulate as tlic polypi do, by a muiu.d embrace, and lay 
their eggs upon fea*weed and plants, in parcels like 
l.unchcs of grapes. Immediately after they arc laid 
tiicy arc white, and the males pafs over and impregnate 
them with a black liquor, after which they grow larger. 
On opening the egg, tlie embyro-ctittlc is found alive. 
The males are very conrtaiit, accompany their females 
everywhere, face every danger in their defence, and 
refeue them intrepidly at the hazard of their own lives. 
The timorous females fly as foon as they fee the males 
wounded. The noife of a cuttle*fi{h, on being dragged 
mit of the water rcfemblcs the grunting of a hog. 
Wiien the male is purfued by the fea-wolf or other 
ravenous liih, he Ihuns the danger by ftraiagem. He 
fquirtHhis black liqour, fometimes to the quantity of a 
dram, by which the water becomes black as ink, under 
iiieltcr of which he baffles the purfuit of his enemy. 
'I'his ink or black liquor has been denominated by Mr 
Ic Cat £ihiopt animal, and is referred in a particular 
gland. In its liquid flate itrefemblea that of the cho¬ 
roid in man, and w'ould then communicate an inde¬ 
lible dye; when dry, it might be taken for the produf): 
of tho bUck liquor in negroes dried, and made a preci¬ 
pitate by fpirit of wine. This xthiops animal in ne¬ 
groes as well as in the cuttlc-flfli, is more abundant 
after death than even during life. It may ferve cither 
for writing or printing ; in the former of which ways 
the Romans uftd it. It is faid to be an ingredient in 
the compofltion of Indian ink mixed with rice. There 
MV five fpecies. 

1. The hdigo, or great cuttle, with Ihort arms and 
long tentacula ; the lower part of the body rhomboid 
and pinnated, the upper thick andcylindric. They in¬ 
habit all our fras, where having blackened the water by 
the eflulion of thciriiik, theyabfeond, and with theirtail 
Itap out of the water. They are gregarious and fwift 
in their motions : they take their prey by means of 
their«arms ; and embracing it, bring it to their central 
mouth. They adhere to the rocks, when they wifli to 
be quicfient, by means of the concave difes that are 
placed along their arms. 

3. The o£^opodia, with eight arms, connefled at 
their bottom by a membrane. This m the polypus of 
PHny, which he diflinguiflies from the loligo and fepia 
by the want of the tail and teutacula. They inhabit 
our feas, but are molt at home in the Mediterranean. 
In hot climates thefe are found of an enormous fixe, 
'i’he Indians affirm, that feme have been feen two fa¬ 
thoms broad, over their centre, and each arm nine 
fathoms long. When the Indiaos navigate their little 
boats, they go in dread of them ; and left thefe aninsals 
Ihould fling their arms over and fink them, they never 
fail without an axe to cut them olF. When ufed fur 
food they arc ferved up red from their own liquor, 


which from boiUug with tlic addition of nitre becomes ^rpia 
red. Barlhol, fays, upon cutting out of them open, fo Sepui, 
great a light broke forth, that at night, upon taking ~^r 
away the candle, the whole houfc feemed to be in a 
blaze. 

3. The media, or middle cuttle, with a long, flender, 
cyhfulric body ; tail finned, pointed, end carinaltd on 
each fide j two long tentacula; the body alinoll tiaufpa- 
rent, green, but convertible into a dirty brown : con¬ 
firming the remark of Pliny, that they change their 
colour through fear, adapting it, c>ian»eleou-hke, to 
that of the place they are in. The eyes arc large and 
fmaragdiiie. 

4. The fepiola, or fmall cuttle, with a Ihort body, 
rounded at the bottom, has around fin on each fide and 
two tentacula. They arc taken off Fliutihire, but chufl} 
inhabit tlie Mediterranean. 

5. The officinalis, or officinal cuttic, with an ovated 
body, has fins along the whole of the iides, alnudl 
meeting at the bottom ; and two long tentacula. The 
body contains the bone, the cnttlc.bi>nc of the fliops, 
which was formerly ufed as an abforbent. The boness. 
arc frequently flung on all our (hores ; the animal very 
rarely. The con^rer eels bite off their arms, or feet ; 
but they grow again, as docs the lizard^s tail, (Plin. IX. 

*9). They arc preyed upon by the plaice. This filh 
emits (in common with the other fpecies), when fright, 
cd or purfued, the black liquor wliich the ancients fup- 
pofed darkened the circumambient waves, and concealed 
it from the enemy. 

The cndangerM cuttle thus evades his fears. 

And native hoards of fluid fafety hears. 

A pitchy ink peculiar glands fupply, 

Whofe fliades the ffiarpeft beam of light defy. 

Purfu’d, he bids the fable fountains flow, 

And, wrapt in clouds, eludes ih' impending foe, 

The fifli retreats unfeci, while felf-born night. 

With pious ffiade befriends her parent’s flight. 

The ancients fometimes made ufc of it infttad of ink.. 

Pcrfius mentions the fpecies in his defeription of the 
uuble ffudent. 

yam liltr, <t iicalor p^uU memlrana capUUt^ 

Inque manus charts, nodafque venit arunJe, 

7 um querimur, trajfut calumo quod pen^at humsr / 

Nigra quod infu/a venefcat fepia lympha. 

At length, his book he fpreads, his pen he takes; 

His papers here in learned order lays, 

And there his parchment’s fmoother fide difplays.. 

But oh I what croffes wait on ftudious men ! 

The cutth*s juice hangs clotted at our pen. 

In all mj Hfi fuchjluff I never knenv. 

So gummy thick —Dilute it, it will do. 

Napi nov) *tu tuater ! Dkyden. 

This animal was effeemed a delicacy by the ancients, 
and is eaten even at prefent by the Italians. Rondtle- 
tius gives us two receipts for the dreffing, which may 
be continued to this day. Athenxus alfo leaves us 
the method of making an antique cuttle.fifh faufage ; 
and wc karn from Ariftollc, that thofe animals are in 
higliefl feafon when pregnant. 

S£PlARk£, from fepet, ** a hedge”), the name 
of the 44lh order of Linnseus’s Fragments of a Natural 
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Method, confifting of a beautiful collcflion of woody 
plant9^ fome of wbichi fi'om their fize and elegance, are 
very proper furniture for hedges. See Botan p. 467, 

SEPS, in zoology, a fpectes of Lacerta. 

SEPTARIiE, in natural liiflor)', a large clafs of 
fofliis, commonly known by the names of luJut HeU 
Mon/ii and wnxfn veini. 

They are defined to be fnflils not inflammable, nor 
foluble in water ; bf a moderately firm texture and 
dniky hue, divided byfeveral fepta or thin partitions, 
and compofed of a fparry matter greatly debafed by 
earth; not giving fire with Heel; fermenting with 
acids, and in great part diflulved by them ; and calcU 
iiing in a moderate fire. 

Of this clafs there are two diflinA orders of bodies, 
and under ihofc fix genera. The feptaria of the firft 
order arc thofc which arc ufuatly found in Urge maf- 
fes, of a fimplc uniform conftruAion, but divided by 
large fepta either into larger and more irregular por¬ 
tions, or into fmallcr and mure equal ones, called talc* 
The genera of this order arc four. 1. Thofc divided 
hy fepta of fpar, called fecomta : 2. Thofc divided by 
fepta of caithy matter, called ^nin^hraimm : 3. Thofc 
divided by fepta of the matter of the pyrites, called pyri~ 
tfr.ua: And, 4. Thofc divided by fepta of fpar, with 
an admixture of cryflal, called Hiaugophragmia. 

Thofc of the fccond order are fuch as arc ufiially 
found in fmallcr maffes, of acniRated Rrufture, form¬ 
ed hy various incruftalions round a central nucleus, and 
divided by very thin fepta. Of this order are only 
two genera, i. Thofe with a fliort fouudiih nucleus, 
enclofed within •the body of the nn'fs ; and, 2. Thofe 
w'ilh a long nucleus, Rauding oUt beyond the ends of 
the mafs. 

SEPTAS, in botany: A genus of olaots belonging 
to the order of Hepiagynta^ and the clafs of Hfptandria ; 
and in the natural fyllcm ranged under the 131!! order, 
Succulents* The calyx is divided into feven parts; the 
petals are feven ; the germens feven : the capfiiles are 
alfo feven, and contain many feeds. There is only one 
fpccies, the Capenfut which is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, is round-leaved, and flowers in Auguft 
or Septfember. 

SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the year, con¬ 
fifting of only Ihiity days ; it took its name as being 
tlie feventh mouth, reckoning from March, with which 
the Romans began their year. 

SEPTENNIAL, any thing lading feven years. 

SseTKNUiAi EUaions* Bbckftooe, in his Commen- 
larics, Vol. I.p. 189. fays, (after obferving that the 
utmoft extent of time allowed the fame parliament to 
fit by the flat. 6 W. and M. c. i* was three years), 
** But, by the ftatute 1 Geo. I. ft. 2. c. 38. (in or¬ 
der prQffJedly to prevent the great and continued cx- 
pcnces of frequent elcftions, and the violent heats and 
animofittcs confequent thereupon, and for the peace and 
fccurity of the government, juft then recovering from 
the laic rebellion), this term was prolonged to feven 
years; and what alone is an inftance of tlic vail au¬ 
thority of parliament, the very fame houfe that was 
chofen for three years enafted its own continuance for 
feven.” 

SEPTE^TRIO, in aftionomy, a conftellation,more 
Nifnallj called mtJa mtnor. 


In cofmography, the term /eptentrio denotes the fame 
with north t and hence feptcntriooal is applied to any Sep^**^* 
thing belonging to the north ; as feptentrionalfgns%pa^ " ’ 

rallehf See. 

SEPTICS, arc thofe fubftances which promote pu¬ 
trefaction, chiefly the calcareous earths, magnefia, and 
teflaceous powders. From the many curious experi¬ 
ments made by Sir John Pringle lo afeertain the /eptre 
and ant\fepttc virrues of natural bodies, it appears that 
there arc very few fubdances of a truly ftptie nature. 

Thofe commonly reputed fuch by authou, as the al¬ 
kaline and volatile fnlts, he found to be nowife feptir* 
However, he difeovured fomc, where it feenud icall 
likely to find any fuch quality j thefe were chalk, com¬ 
mon fait, and teflaceous powders. He mixed twenty 
grains of crabs eyes, prepared «ith fix drachms of ox’s 
gall, and an equal quantity of w^ater. Into another 
phial he put an equal quantity of gall and water, but no 
cmbs-cyes. Both thefe mixtures being placed in the 
furnace, the putrcfadlion began much looner, where 
the powder was, than in the other phial. On making 
a Ike experiwent with chalk, its feptk viitue was found 
to he much greater than tliat of the crabs-cyta: nay, 
what the do^or had never met with before, in a mixture 
of two drachms of Relh, with two ounces of water and 
thirty grains of prepared chalk, the flefti was rcfolved 
into a perfect mucus in a few dajs. 

To try whether the tcftaccous powders would alfo 
diflblvc vegetable fnbftauces, the doctor mixed them 
with barley and water, and compared this mixture with 
anotlier of barli-y and water alone. After a long ma¬ 
ceration by a fire, the plain water was found to IwcU 
the barley, and turn mucilaginous and four ; but that 
with the powder kept the grain to its natural fize, and 
though it foftened it, yet made no mucilage, and re¬ 
mained fweet* 

Nothing could be more unexpc^led, than to find fea 
fait a haftcncrof putrefaAion ; but the faCl is thus; one 
dr.*ichm of fait prcfervcs two drachms of frefli beef iniwo 
ounces of water, above thirty hours uncorrupted, in a 
heat equal to that of the human body ; or, wliich is 
the fame thing, this quantity of fait keeps flclh Iwcet 
twenty hours longer than pure water ; but then half a 
drachm of fait docs not preferve it above two hours 
longer. Twenty-five grains have little or no antifeptic 
virtue, and ten, fifteen, or even twenty grains, mauiicft- 
ly both haften and heighten the corruption. The 
quantity which had the moft putrefying quality, was 
found to be about ten grains to the above proportion of 
flefb and water. 

Many inferences might be drawn from iliis expen- 
menl : one is, that fince fait is never taken in itllincr*. 
beyond the proportion of the corrupting quauiiiics, it 
would appear that it is fubfcrvieiii ti> digeilion chiefly 
by its yJ/ViV virtue, thar is, by fnfltning and refolving 
meats; an a^ion very different from what is commonly 
believed. 

It is to be obferved, that the above experimenU 
were made with the fait kept for domellic ufes. See 
Pringle’s Obferv. on the Difeafes of the Array, p. 348, 
ct fcq. 

SEPTIZON, orSRETiioHiUM, in Roman antiqui¬ 
ty, a celebrated maufolcum, built by Seplimui Severus, 
in the tenth region of the city of Rome ; it was fo 
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S:ptuagC" called from Jeptem and %onat by ri’afoa it coafilled of 
fima, feven lljTic6» each of which was furrouodod by a row 
of columns. ^ 

SEPTtTAGESIMA, in the kalcndar, denotes the 
third Sunday before Lenty or before Q^adragclima 
Sunday : fuppofed by fume to take its name from its 
being about feventy days before Ealler. 

SEPTUAGINT, the name given to a Greek ver- 
(ton of the books of the Old Tcflamcnt, frgm its being 
fnppofed to he the woikof feventy-two Jews, who are 
ufually called the fe^oenty inUr^re/erjf htcaufe feventy is 
a round number. 

The hiftory of this verfion is cxprefsly written by 
Ariftsas, an officer of the guards to Ptolemy Philadel* 
phiis, the fuhUancc of whofc account ia as follows: 
Ptolemy having creeled a fine library nt Alexandria* 
which he took care to fill with the moil curious and 
valuable books from all parts of the worldy was inform* 
ed that tlie Jews had one containing the laws of Mofes, 
and the hifiory of that people ; and being defirous of 
1 in idling his library with a Greek tranllation of it, ap¬ 
plied to the high priell of the Jews ; and to engage 
him to comply wiih his requeft, fet at liberty all the 
Jews whoAi his father Ptolemy Soter had rccuced to 
iljvcry. After furh a ftc'p, ht eafily ohiaiued what he 
defiled; Klearar the Jewiffi high pricil feut back his 
♦.mbaffadors with an cNad copy of the Mofaical law, 
written In letters of gold, and fix elders of each tribe, 
in all ftvi-iity two ; vvh > writ rectived with marks of 
rci'pe^ by the king, and then condiidlcd into the ifie 
of Phan.r, where llicy were lodged in a houfe prcpaicd 
for thiir nccplior, Uiid fupplird with every thing ne- 
c^fTary. Th.y fet about the tranflatlon witliout lofsof 
lime, I'lid fiiiiflKd it if. feventy-two days: and the whole 
being read i» the prerence of the king, he admired the 
profound wifdoni of the laws of MofeS; and feitt liack 
ilic deputies laden with ]>rcftnts, for themfclves, the 
high prii'ft, and the temple. 

AriiloLulu**, who was tutor to Ptolemy Phyfe»ui, 
Philo who lived In our Saviuiir*i> time, and was contetn- 
pen-ary with the apoflles, and Jofeplius, fpcak of tips 
tranflotion as made by 72 interpreters, by the earc of 
Demetrius Phalereus, in the reign of Ptolemy PliiUdel- 
plni .. All the Chrifiiaii writers, during the firll 15 
centuries of the Chrifiian era, have admitted this ac¬ 
count lif the Septnagint as an undoubte.d fadt. But 
liner the Rofortnnlioii, critics have boldly called it in 
queftifin, beraulc it W'lih attended with circundlrncts 
vliirh they think Incoiddlent, or, ni lead, improbable. 
Du Pin ha., an.ed, why were 72 intrrpieteis employed, 
f’nice 12 woidd have In-cii fufficu nt ? Such au ohjcdtiuii 
is trifling. We may as well aflc, why did King James I. 
rtnploy 54 franfhuors in rendering the Bible into Eng- 
lifi), fince Du Pin thinks 12 would have been iuffi- 
cienl ? 

1. pM<h?ux objev^s, that the Septuagintis not writ¬ 
ten in the Jewifh, but in the Alexandrian dialect j and 
eouhl not therefore be the work of natives of Paleflinc. 
But tlufe dialifts were probably at that time the fame, 
for bnlh Jews and Ah xaiiJriar.'s had icceivtd Uie Greek 
IangUT»ge from ih; Macedonians al*out 50 years before. 

2. Pridcaux farther contendi*, that all cite booths,of the 
0 !d Ttftamcni could not be tranllaled at the fame lime; 
fur they exhibit gual diffe) er.ee of lljle. To this it is 


fufficient to reply, that they were the woik of 72 aenySeptuaj 
each of whom had feparate portions afligned them. ' "V 
5. The Dean alfo urges, that Arifiteas, Ariftobulus, 

Philo, andjofcphusyall dtredly tell us, that the law was 
tranfiated without mentioning any of the other facred 
books. But nothing was more common among writers 
of the Jewilh nation than to give this name to the Scrip¬ 
tures as a whole. In the New Teftament law is ufed 
as fynonymous with what we call the Old Tefiamrnt. 
Befidesi it is cxprcfdy faid by Arifiobulys, in a frag¬ 
ment quoted by Eufebius {Prep, Pvan, L i»}, that the 
W'hole Sacred Scripture w'as rightly tranfiated through 
the means of Demetrius Phaleteus, and by the command 
of PliiladelphuB. Jofephua indeed, fays the learned 
Dean, afiercs, in the preface to his Antiquities^ that the 
Jewilh interpreters did not tranfiate for Ptolemy the 
whole Scriptures, but the law only. Here the evi¬ 
dence is egntradidory, and we have to determine, whe¬ 
ther Ariflubulus or jofephus be moR worthy of credit. 

We do not mean, however, to accufe either of forgery, 
but only to inquire wliicli had the beft opportunities of 
knowing the truth. Arifiobulus was an Alexandriau 
Jew, tutor to an Egyptian king, and lived within too 
years after the tranllation was made, and certainly had 
accefs to fee it in the royal library. Jofephus was a 
native of PakRinc, and lived not until 30U yeai^ or 
mou after the tranllation was msde, and many years 
after it was burnt along with the whole hbiary of A- 
Icxaiidria in the wais of Julius Cxfar. Stippofing the 
veracity of thefe two u riters t qual, as we have no proof 
of the contiary, which of them ought wc to confidir as 
the bell evidence? Aiillobulus furcly. Pridcaux, indeed, 
feems doubtful whether there was ever fuch a man; and. 

Dr Hody fiippofcs that the Conimnitaiics on the five 
books of Mgfes, which bear the name of AiiRobulus, 
w'crc a forgciy of the fccond century. Tp prove the 
exifience otany human being, who lived 2O00 years be¬ 
fore us, and did not perform fach works as no mere 
man ever performed, is a talk which we are not difpofed 
to undertake ; and wc believe it would not be lefs dif* 
ficult to prove t'uit Pluio and Jofephus cxiRed, than 
that fuel) a perfon as Arifiobulus did not exiR. If the 
writings which have pafied under his name were ■ for¬ 
gery of the fecond century, it is furprifing that they 
ffiould liave impofed upon Clemens Alcxandrimis, who 
livtd in the fame century, and was a, man, of abilities, 
learning, and well acquainted with the writings of the 
ancients. Eufebius, too, iu his Prep* Evan, quotes 
the commentaries of Arifiobulus. But, continues the 
learned Dean, ^ Clemens Alcxandrimis is the firft au¬ 
thor that mentions them. Now, had any fuch ciim- 
mentaries cxified in the time of Pbilu and Jufephu«i, they 
would furt'ly liave meniioiied fheni. But is the cir- 
cumfiance of its not being quoted by ev^ry.fuccecding 
author a fiifHcicnt icafgn to difpruve the aiithenticuy 
of any book ? Neither Philo nor Jofephus undertooK 
. to give a HR of preceding authors, and it was by no 
mtans the uniform praf^ice of thefe times always to 
name the autliors from whom they derived their infor- 
inatiini.** 

4. Pridcaux farther conreuds, that the fiim which 
Ptolemy is faid to have given to the interpreters.is too 
great to be credible. If his computation were juft, 
k eertaiidy v\uu!d he fo. lie makes it 2,000,000!. “ 

ilcrling, 


Scerlitiff, but other writcfs *'reduce <t to 85,421!. 

fome to 5^»947h • neilheV of whk'h ig a fiiin fo 
very extraoidiiwiy in fo greiit and iniigni6eciit a prince 
Dg PhilaUelphufli who fpent» according to a paHagr in 
JAM. fiulc&i than 10*000 talentg on the 

furniture of one tent; wlucK k Ax timci more than 


vriiat was fpcnt in the whole of tlie embsiff and traof’ 
latioUf which amounted only to 1552 taWncg. 

5. Prideaux 4 afSf *^tbat what convidis the whole flury 
of Ariileas of fnlHty is* tliat he makes Demetriiu Pha« 


hrrus to Iw the chief jflor ih it* and -a great favourite 
uf the king; whereas Phitadelpbu^* ns foon as his fntlicr 
was dead* caft him into prifoti* whore lie foon after 
died/' But it may be replied, that Phiiadelphus reigu • 
cd two years Jointly with his father Lagus, and it is 
’^'"'not (aid by Ilcrmippus that Demetrius was out of fa¬ 
vour with PhiladelphuR dnving his father's life. Now, 
if Uie fiieptisagint was traadated iu the beginning of the 
reign of Philtadclphut, as Eufebius asd Jerome think, 
the difficulty will be removed. Demetrius might have 


been librarian during tV reign of Pbibdelphug, and yet 
imprifoned on the dculh of Lagus. Indeed, as the 
caufe uf Piiiladclphus'sdifplearurc was the advice which 
Demetrius gave to Ui6 fatberj to prefer the funs of Ar- 
finoe Iteforethe Ton of Berenice, he could fcarccly ihovv 
it till his father’s death. The Septuagint tranflat'on 
might therefore he begun while Pniladclphus reigned 
jointly with his father, but not be liniihed till after his 


father’s ileath. 
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6. Belidcs the uhje«^i«nis which have been conddered, 
tliere is only one that deferves iiuticr.* The ancient 
Chriltiaos tun only difler from cue another concerning 
the time in which AnAobulus lived* but even contra- 
di<!it thomlelves in dliferciit parts of ihcir works*, Some¬ 
times they tell uf* lie dedicated his book to Ptolemy 
Philumeter* at other times they fay* it wasaddnfled to 
Philailelphus and his father. Sometimes they make 
};iin the fame perfon who is mentioned in 2 Maccabees, 
chap. I. and fameiimcs one of the 72 interpreters 152 
years before. U is difficult to explain how autbura mil 
into fucU kcoufiAencus, but it k probably occ.nConed 
by their quoting fnxn memory. This was certainly 
tlic pradti^c of almoft all the early Chriflidn writers, 
and fometimef of the apollles themfclves. Miiiakts 
were therefore inevitaHe. jofephns has varied in the 
ci cumftances of tbe farnc event* in his antiquities and 
wars of the Jews, probably from the femccaufc; but 
we do not hence conclude, that every ciicumftancc of 
fuch a relation is enthely falfe. In the account of the 
marquis of'Argyll’s in the reign of Charles 11 , 
we have a very remarkable contradldion. Lord Cla¬ 
rendon rcUua, that he was condemned to be hanged, 
which was perfovim t) the fame day ; on the contrary, 
Burnet, V/oodrow, Ucatli, Echard, concur iu ftating, 
that he was beheaded ; and that he was cemdemned 


ra^l. Upon the Saturday and'executed upon the Monday f. 
Was any reader of Englilh hiftory every fccptic enough 
to raife from lienee a qneftioo, whether the marqu:js of 
ArgyH was executed or not ? Yet this ought to be 
li ft in unceitainty according to tlic way of rcafotmig in 
which the fa^ls refpefling the traiiflation of the Sepeu- 
agint is attempted to be difproved. 

Such arc the ohjeflions whieh the learned and ingc- 
• nK)U8 Prideaux has raifed agaiuO ihc c’tnnmon account 
of il;c Septungint tranflalbn, and fuch aic the anfivcis 
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w'hich may he given lotiiem. We have cliofen to fap- Vptuajtir.*. 
port that opicion whish is fan6tioi>ed by hillorical evi- 
clen.ee* in prcfci-encc tu the coitjectures uf modern critics 
however ingenious: being peritiDdtd, that there arc ma¬ 
ny things recorded in hiAory, which, though perfectly 
true, yet, from our iraperfe^ knowledge of tiie conco¬ 
mitant ctrcumdanciB* may* at a diftai.t period* ft em li¬ 
able 10 objc£tion». To thofe who require pofitive evi¬ 
dence* it ffl:iy be ftated thus: AriR^cas, Aiillobulus, 

Philo* and Jorrphiis* atfurc us, that the law was tranf- 
lated. Taking the law in the noft r«Rn£ttd fenfe, wc 
have at Ita.^ fufficleut authority to affcit* t!>ac the Pen¬ 
tateuch was rendered into Greek under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphuB. Artdohulus aflinns, that the whole Scrip¬ 
tures were traiidated by tlie 72. Jofephus confines 
their labours to the books of Mufes. Pie therefore 
who cannot deterrnine to which of the two the greatelf 
refpeit is due* may fufpeud his opinion. It i» certain, 
how’cver* that many of the other books were trandated 
before the age of our Saviour ; for tliey nre quoted both 
by him and hij af>oAlc!>: and, perhaps* by a minute exu- 
muiation uf aacient authors* in the fame w'ay that Dr 
]..ardncr has examined the Chriftian fathers to prove 
the antiquity of the New TeAament, the precife period 
in which the whule books of the Scptuagiiit were com- 
pofed might* with cotifidcrable accuracy* be afeertain- 
cd. 


For 400 year!* this tranflatiun was in high eAimation 
with the Jews. It w'as read in their fynagogues in pre¬ 
ference to the Hebrew ; nut only in thofe places where 
Greek was the common language, but in many fyiiu- 
gogues of Jerufalcm and Judea. But when they faw 
that it was equally valued by the ChriUians* they be¬ 
came jealous of it, and at length, in the fecund century* 
Aquila, an apoPiate Chriilian, attempied to fubflilute 
another Greek tranflation in it.s place. In this work 
he was careful to give the aBcicnt prophecies con¬ 
cerning the Mclfiaha different turn from the Septita- 
gint, that they might not be applicable to Chnff. In 
the fame defign he was followed by Symmachus and. 
Theodotion, who alfo, as 8t Jerome informs us* wiute 
out of hatred to Chriilianity. 

In themean time* the Septuagint*fromthe ignuraiice, 
boldiicfs* and cartlefTnefs of traiifcribers, )>ceaniefull of 
errors. To correct thefc, Origen publrfhid a new e?’.* 
tion in the beginning of the third century, in wliich he 
placed the traiillatioiis of Aquila, Syminachvs, and The- 
odotion. This edition was called TetrafIa,\iK traalL- 
tions being arranged oppofftc to one another in four 
rnlumus. He alio added one column, containing the 
Hebrew text in Hebrew letters, and another exhibiting 
it in Gi'cek. In a fecorid edition he puhliflicd two ad¬ 
ditional Greek verfionsj one of which was fouiul at Ni- 
copulisy and the other at Jericho: this was callixj the 
Htxapitu By comparing I’o many trannaiions, Oiigcn 
endeavoured to funu a coneft copy cf the Scriptuuv. 
Where they all agreed, he confidcredthem right. The 
paflages wliich he found in the LXX, but not in the 
Hebrew text, he marked with an : what he 

found in the Hebrew', but not in the LXX, he maikcd 
with an aflcriik. St Jerome fays, that the additions 
whicli Origeu made to liic LXX, and marked with an 
allerinc, were taken from I'hcodutiun. Frc./t this valu¬ 
able work of Origen the verfion of the LXX wm 
tur.icribed in a f'puratc volume, with the affiri(k)> n-.id 

obcliiks 
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Scptimj-loe.oljelillcs for llie ufc of the churches ; and from this clr- 
cuinftance the great work, itfclf was neglcfied and loft. 

About the year 500 two new editions of the LXK 
were publidicd; itie uneby Hefyehiusan £gypttanbidtop, 
and the other by Lucian a prelbyter of Antioch. Ihit 
as thefe authors did not mark with any note ofdifltnc* 
tion the alterations which they had made, their edition 
does -not puflefs the advantages of Origeo’s. 

The belt edition of the LXX is that of Dr Orabci 
which was pubKlhcd in the beginning of the prefent 
century. He had aecefs to two MSS, nearly of equal 
antiquity, the one found in the Vatican library at 
Home, the other in the Royal library at St James’s* 
winch was prefented to Charles I. byCyril, pati larch of 
Alcxdudtia, and hence is commonly called the Alexan* 
(Irian AiS. Anxious to difcuTcr which of thefe W'aa 
according to tbe edition of Origen, Dr Grabe collected 
tlie fiagineiits of the Hcxapla, and fouud they agreed 
with the Alexandrian MS. but not with tbe Vatican 
where it differed with the other. Hence he concluded 
that the Alexandi iaii MS. was taken from the edition of 
Origen. By comparing the quotations from feripture 
in the works of Athaiianus and St Cyril (who were pa* 
triaichs of Alexandria at the time St Jerome fays Hr* 
fyehius’s edition of the LXX was there ufed) with the 
Vatican MS. he found they agreed fo well that he julU 
ly inferred that that MS. was taken from the edition 
of Hefyehiua. 

This verhon w'as in ufe to the time of our blclTed 
Saviour, and is that out of which tnoft of the citations 
in the New Tellament, from the Old, arc taken. It 
was alfo the ordinary and canonical tranflation made 
life of by the Chriftian church in the earlieif ages | 
and it ftill-fubrUU in the .churches bulb of the call and 
wed. 

Thofe who dcfire a more particular account of the 
Septuagiiil tranilatiun may coufuli Hudy dc Bibliorum 
7 cxtihuii Piideaux’s Connexions, Owen’s Inquiry into 
the ScptuagMic Vcrlion, Blau’s Leisures 0:1 the Canon, 
and Michaehs’s luirudu^tioii to the Kew Tciiamcnt, 
lad edition. 

SRFfU/tathT Chronology^ the chronology which is 
formed front the dates and periods of time mentioned 
in the Scptuagini tranilatiun uf the Old Tcdament. It 
reckons 1500 years more from the creation to Abraham 
than tlie Hebrew biblc. Dr Kennicot, in the diiferXa* 
tion prchxi'd to his Hebrew bible, has Ihown it to be 
very probable that the chronology of the Hebrew ferip* 
lures, liucc the period juil mentioned, was corrupted by 
the Jews, between the years 175 and 200, and that the 
chronology of the Septuagint is more agreeable to 
truth. It is a fa^, that duiing the fecond and third 
centuries tlie Hebrew feriptures were almod entirely 
in the hands uf the Jews, while the Septuagint was con* 
fined to the Chtillians. The Jews had therefore a 
very favourable oppoitunity for this corruptiom The 
folluviiiug is the realbn which is given by oriental writers: 
it being a very aocirnt tradition, that the MelBah was 
to come in thefixth chiliad, becaule he was to come in 
the lad days (founded on a royilical application of the 
fix days creation), the contrivance was toJhorten tbe age 
oj the •world from about 5500 to 3760 / and thence to 
proM that fejui could net Lc the Me^ab* Dr Kennicot 
jidds, that fome Hebrew copies having the larger chro¬ 


nology were extant tiU the timeof EuCrbius, and fome 
till the year 700. 

SEPTUM, in anatomy, an cnclofure or partition ; a 
term applied to feveinl parts of the body, which feeve . ^ 
to feparate one part from another; as, feptum narium^ 
or jiartition hetw'een the noftrils, 5 :c. 

SEPULCHRAL, fometlhiig belonging to fepuU 
chres or tombs i thus a fepulcliral column is a column 
erected over a tomb, with an iiifcriptioti on its fhaft \ 
and fepulcbral lamps, thufc faid to have been found 
burning in the tombs of fcveral martyrs and others. 

See Lamp. 

SEPULCHRE, a tomb or place defined for the 
interment of the dead. This term is chitBy ufed in 
fpeakingof tlic burying.places of the ancients, thofe uf 
the modems being ulually called tombs. 

Sepulchres were lield facred and inviolable; and the 
care taken of them has always been held a religious 
duty, grounded on the fear uf God, and die belief of 
the foul’s immortality. Thofe who have fearched 01^ 
violated them have been thought odious by all na¬ 
tions, and were always feverely punilbed. 

The Egyptians called fepulchres eternal houfest in con* 
tradilUu£tion to their ordinary houfes or palaces, which 
they called /nnr, oa account of their (hort day in ihc one 
in comparifon of their long abode in the other. See 
Toms. 


Regular Canon* 0/Si Sfpulchmk, a religious order, 
formerly iiiftitutcd at Jerufalem, in honour of the holy 
fepulchre, or the tomb of Jefus Chriil. 

Many of thefe canons were brought from the Holy 
Land into Europe, particularly into France, by Louie 
the Younger; into Poland, by Jaxa, a Pnlifti gentle* 
man ; and into Flanders^ by the counts thereof; many 
alfo came into England. This order was, however, 
fnpprefled by Pope Innocent VIII. who gave its reve¬ 
nues and elfeflB to that of our lady of Bethlehem: 
which alfo becoming extinft, they were beftowed on 
the knights of St John of Jerufalem. But the fup- 
prefRon did not take effe6l in Poland, where they ilill 
fubfid, as alfo in fevcral pravinces uf Germany. Thefe 
canons follow the rule of St Augulline. 

Knight* of tbe Holy SkrvLCHFSf a military order, 
cftabiiflicd in Paledinc about the year 1114. 

The knights of this order in Flanders cbofr Phi¬ 
lip II. king of Spain, fur their mailer, in 1558, and 
afterwards his fon ; but the grand-maller of the order 
of Malta prevailed on the lad to refign ; and when 
afterwards the duke of Nevers aftumed the fame qua¬ 
lity in France, the fame grand-madcr, by his intereft 
and credit, procured a like renunciation of him, and 
a couhrmation of the union of this order to that of 
Malta. 

SEQUANI* a people anciently forming a part of 
Galha Cehica, but annexed to Belgica by Augullusk 
feparated from the Helvctit by Mount Jura, with the 
Rhine on the eaft (Strabo), bordering on the £duis 
and Seguftiano to the fonth, and Lingones to the weft 
(Tacitus). Now Franche Comte. 

SEQUESTRATION, in common law, is fetting 
afide the thing in controverfy from the poCefiTioo of 
both the parties that contend for it. In which fenfe 
it is cither voluntary, as when done by the confent of 
the parties; or neceHary, as where it is done by the* 
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wftri- judge, of his owa authority, whether the parties wiU for a feiaing of the eflates of ddioquenls for the ufeof Sefiueftra. 


or not. 


Scc^JCSTRATiOM, to the civil law, is the a£l of the 
ordiuary, dirpofiag of the goods and chattels of one 
deceafed, whofe eilate no mao will meddle with. 

A 'vidow is alfo fald to fcquefter, when fhe difclaims 


the commonwealili. 

Sfqjjeetration, in Scots law. See Law, p. 683. s„a* Ho. 

SEQUIN, agnld coin, ilruck. at Venice, and in ^- 

veral i>arts of the Grand Signior’s dominions, lu Tur> 
key it is called dahab, or piece of gold, and according 


having any thing to do with the eftate of her deceafed to Volncy is in value about 6s. 3d. flerling. It varies, 
hnlbaiul. however, confiderably in its value in difTerent countries. 

Among the Roraanifts, in queftions of marriage, At Venice it is equal to about 99. ad. ftcrling. 
where the wife complains of impoteocy in the hufband. The Venetian lequins are in great requeft in Syria, 
flic is to be fcqueilcred into a convent, or into the hands from the ftnenefs of their llandard, and the pra£lice 
of matrons, till the procefs be determined. they have of employing them for women’s trinkets. 

SEfjjjtsTR ATioM is alfo ufcd for the aft of gathering The faibion of thefe trinkets does not require much art; 
the fruits of a bcnclice void, to the ufe of the next in* the piece of gold is Amply pierced, in order to furpend 
cumbenl. it by a chain, likewife of gold, which flows upon the 

Sometimes a benefice U kept under fcqueftration for bread. The more fequins that are attaclied to this 
many years, when it is of fo fmall value, that no ch t- chain, and the greater the number of thefe chains, the 
gyman fit to ferve the cure will be at the charge of ta- more is a woman thought to be ornamented. This is 
king it by inflitution ; in which cafe the fequeflration the favourite luxury, and the emulation of all ranks, 
is committed cither to the curate alone, or to the curate Even the female peafants, for want of gold, wear 
and church-wardcns jointly. Sometimes the profits of piaftres or fmaller pieces j but the women of a certain 
a living in controverfy, cither by the confent of the par- tank difdain filver } they will accept of nothing but fe- 
tics, or the judge’s authority, arc fequcftcrcd and pla- quins of Venice, or large Spanifti pieces, and crufadots. 
ced for fafety in a tliird hand, till the fuit is determin- Some of them wear 200 or 300, as well lying flat, a» 

ed, a minifler being appointed by the judge to ferve (Irung one on another, ami hung near the forehead, at 

the cure, and allowed a certain falary out of the pro- the edge of the head drefs. It is a real load : but they 

fits. Sometimes the profits of a living are fequellcred do not think they can pay too dearly for the fatisfac- 
for negleft of duty, for dilapidations, or for fatisfying lion of exhibiting tins ireafure at the public bath, be- 
' the debts of the incumbent. fore a crowd of rivals, to awaken whofc jcaloufy coiilli- 

Sequestkatiom, in chancery, is a commiflion ufu- tutes their chief pleafure. The cfFcft'of this luxury on 
ally direfted to feven perfons therein named, empower- commerce, is the withdrawing confiderable foms from 

ing them to feize the defendant’s perfonal eflatc, and circulation, which remain dead; hefidts, that when any 

the profits of his real, and to detain them, fubjeft to of thefe pieces return into common ufe, having loll 

the order of the court. It ilTucs on the return of the their weight by being pierced, it becomes neceflary to 

ferjeant at arms, wherein it is certified, that the defend- weigh them. The praftice of weighing money is gc- 
ant had fecrcted himfclf. ncral iu Syria, Egypt, and all Turkey. No piece, 

Sequeftrations were firft introduced by Sir Nicholas however effaced, is refufed there ; the merchant draws 
Bacon, lord keeper in the reign of Q^ch Elizabeth ; out his fcaks and weighs it, as in the days of Abra- 
lefore which the court found fomc diKcuIty in enfor- ham, when he purchafed his fepukhre. Inconfider- 
cing its procefs and decrees; and they do not feem to be able payments, an agent of exchange is lent for, who 
in m nature of procefs to bring in the defendant, but counts paras by thoufands, rejefts a great many pieces 
only intended to enforce the performance of the court’s of falfe money, and weighs all the fequins, either fe- 
decree. ' porately or together. 

A LqueRration is alfo made, in London, upon an SERAGLIO, formed from the Perfian wordyerevo, 
aftion of debt; the courfe of proceeding in fuch cafe or Turktflj word farai, which fignifies a houfe, and is 
is this: The aftion being cntcicd, the ofiker goes to commonly ufed to exprefs the hoiifc or palace of a 
the defendant’s ihop or wareboufc, when no perfon is prince. In this fenfe it is frequently ufed at Cenfian- 
ibcrc, and takes a padlock, and hangs it on the door, tinople j the houfes of foreign ambaifr.doTS are called fr- 
wttering thek words: “ I do fcqucller this warehoufe, ragl'tos^ But it is commonly ufed by way of eminence 
and the goods and rocrchandifc therein, of the defend- for the palace of the grand fignior at Contlaniinoplc, 
ant in this aftion, to the ufe of the plaintiff,” &c. after where he keeps his court, and where his concubines arc 
which he fets on bis feal, and makes a return of thefe- lodged, and where the youth arc trained up for the chief 
queftrdtion in the compter ; and four days being paffed polls of the empire. 

after the return made, the plaintiff may, at the next It is « triangle about three Italian miles round, whol- 
court, have judgment to open the ftiop or warehoufe, Jy within the city, at the end of the promontory Chry- 
and (o have the goods appraifed by two freemenj who foceras, now called the Straglio Pohit. The buildings 
are to be fwom at the next court held for that comp- run back to the top of the hill, and from thence are 
ter ; and then the ferjeant puts his hand to the bill of gardens that reach to the edge of the fea. It is enclo- 
appraifemeot, and the court grants judgment thereon ; fed with a very high and flrong wall, upon which there 
but yet the defendant may put in bail before fatisfac- arc feveral watch towers : and it has many gates, fome 
lion, and by that means diffoWe the feqaeftratlon ; and of which open towards the fca-fidc, and the rcR into the 
after fatisfaftion, may put in bail to difprovc the debt, city; but the chief gate is one of the latter, which is 

confiantly guarded by a company of capoochccs, or 

' iuLtlictime of the civil wars, fequcllraiion was ufed porters ; and in the night it is well guarded towards 

the 
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{•rragllo. fca. The outwanl appearance is not very beaut)- danctngy and rejoicing, to the bedchamber of the Stra; 
' ■' ful, the architecture being irrcgnlary confilling of fepa- grand fignior, who is gcueralljr* ou fuch au occaGoDy al- ^ 

rate cdiGces in the form of pavilions and domes. rcadjr in bed. Scarcely has the new elefted favourite 

The ladies of the feraglio arc a collection of beaiitl- entered the chambery introduced by the giand eunuch 

ful young women, chiefly fent an prefents from tlie pro- who is upon guardy than flic kneels down, and when 

vinces and the Orcek ifland^ymoil of them the children the fultan calls her, Ihe creeps into bed to him at il»c 
of Chriilian parents. The brave prince Heraclius hath foot of the bed, if the fultan docs not order her, by 

forfome years pall aboliflied the infamous tribute of chil- efpecial grace, to approach by the fide : after a certain 

drcii of both fcxca, which Georgia formerly paid every time, upon a flgnal given by the fultan, the govemefa 


year to the Porte. The number of women in the harem -of the girls, with atl berfuite, enter the apartment, and 
depends on the tafte of the reigning monarch or fultan. take her back agaxnf conducing her with the fame ce- 
Sclim had jooo, Acbmet had but 300, and the late remony to the women’s apartments ; and if by good 
fultan had nearly 1600. On their admiffion they are fortune flic becomes pregnant, and is delivered of a boy, 
i'ommittrcl to the care of old ladies. tau£rht fewinir and flic is called afaki fultantfs% that is to fay, fuUancfs-mo- 


i'ommittcd to tiie care of old ladies, taught fewing and 
embroidery, miific, dancing, and othcracComplifliments, 
and furnilhed with the richefl: clothes and ornaments. 
They all fleep in feparate beds, and between every 
fifth there is a preccplrefs. Their chief governefs is 
called Kuton Kia^a^ or governefs of the noble young 
ladies. There is not one fervant among them, for they 
are obliged to wait on one atiothcrby rotation ; the 
lall that is entered ferves her who preceded heranuher- 
felf. Thefc ladies are fcarcely ever fuffered to go a* 
broad, except when the grand fignior removes from 
one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs 
conveys them to the boats, which are enclofed with lat¬ 
tices and linen curtains | and when they go by land 
they arc put into clofe chariots, and fignals are made 
at certain diilances, to give notice that none approach 
the roadb through which they march. The boats of 
the harem, which carry the grand fignior’s wives, are 
manned with 24 rowers, ami have w'hite covered tilts, 


flic is called afaki fukantfsy that is to fay, fuUancfs-mo- 
ther ; for the firfl fon (he has the honour to be crown¬ 
ed, and (he has the liberty of forming her court. 
Eunuchs are alfo afSgned for her guard, and for her 
particular ferrice. No other ladies, though delivered 
of boys, arc either crowned or maintained with fucU 
coftly diflinftion as the firft \ however, they have 
their fervicc apart, and handfome appointments. Af¬ 
ter the death of the fultan, the mothers of the male 
children arc (hut up in the old feragllo, from whence 
they can never come out any more, unicfs any of 
their font afeend the throne. Baron de Tott in¬ 
forms us, that the female (lave who becomes the mo¬ 
ther of a fultan, and lives lung enough to fee ber fon 
mount the throne, is the only woman who at that period 
alone acquires the diilinftion ; (lie is 

till then in the interior of her prifon with her fon. The* 
title of hacht hadun^ piincipal woman, is the firft digni¬ 
ty of the grand fignior’s harem ; and fl.c hath a larger 


(hut altematelv by Venetian blinds. Among the em- allowance than thofc who have the title of fecond, third. 


peror’a attendants arc a number of mutes, who a£l and 
converfe by figns with great quicktiefs, and fonic 
<lwarfs, who arc exhibited for the diverflon of his ma- 
jefty. 

When he permits the women to walk in the gardens 
of the feiaglio, all people are ordered to retiie, and on 
every Gde there is a guard of black eunuchs, with fa- 
lires in tbeir liands, while others go their rounds in 
order to binder any perfon from feeing tlicm. If. un¬ 
fortunately, any one is found in the garden, even thro* 
ignorance or inadvcrtaiice, he is undoubtedly killed, 
and hit' head brought to the feet of the grand fignior, 
V.I10 gives a great reward to the guard for their vigi¬ 
lance. Soinclimcs the grand Ggiiior pafTcs into the 
gardens to amafe himfclf vi'hcn the women arc there ; 
And it is then that they make ufe of their utmofl efforts, 
hy dancing.niiging,fejucini; ge(lurcB,and amorousbian- 
diduneuts, to enfnare the aircClions of the monarch. It 
is not permitted that the monarch (hould take a virgin 
to his bed, except dining the folemn feflivals, and on 
orcafiuii offome c glraortliiiary rejoicings, or the arriv.d 
cf foine good news. Upon f=ich occaGons, if the ful- 


eud fouth woman, which are the four free women the 
Koran allows. 

This is a dcfcrlption of the gr^nd fignior’s feraglio: 
we (hall now add an account of the feraglio or harem^ 
as it U often called, of the emperor of Morocco, from 
the very intereflitig tour of Mr Lempriere. This gen¬ 
tleman being a furgeou by profefGon, w*as admitted into 
tile harem to preferibe for foree of the ladies who w*erc 
indirpofed, and was therefore enabled to give a particu¬ 
lar account of this female prifon, and, what is flill more 
curious, of the manners and behaviour of its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Tfie harem forms a part of the palace. The apart¬ 
ments, which arc all on the ground floor, are fquare, 
ver)' lofty, and four of them enclofe a fpacious fquare 
court, into which they open by means of large folding 
doors. In the centre of thefe courts, which are floor¬ 
ed with blue and wKitc c'hecqured tiling, is a foun¬ 
tain, fupplied by pipes from a large refervoir on the 
ot:t(ide of the palace, which fervrs for the frequent ab¬ 
lutions recommended by tlyr Mahometan religion, as 
well as for other purpofet. n’hc whole of the harem 


tan ^.houies a new coinpauiou to his bed, he enters into confifts of about twelve of thefc fquare courts, commu- 
I'le npirtment of the woU cu, who are ranged in liles nicating with each other by narrow paflages, which af- 
l>v the governenes, to whom he fpcaks, and intimates ford a n-cc acrefs from one part of it to another, and 
ti-cjK'iion he likes bcil : the Ceremony cf the handker- of which all the women are allowed to avail themfclves. 
iliiif, which the grand Ggiiior ib faid to throw the The apartutento are ornamented on the outfidc with 
gill that he tlecls, is an idle tal.*, without any founda- beautiful carved wood. In the iiiCde moft of the 
111:5, Ak fiion as the grand fignior has chofen the girl rooms are hung with lich damafic of various colours > 


j hat he has dcllined to be the partner of hi*? bed, all the the flours are covi red with beautiful carpets, and there 
otlivrs fiiliuw hn to the Vuth, wafliing and perfuming are maltnlTes difpofed at different diftanccs, for the pur- 
hei, .Vi i d:Liy:Mg her fuptiblv, cmidurtinj her Gngiog, pofes of fating and fletrping. 


Befides 


SeragUc 
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BcfidcS'^icfci thc.«par^0Qtl aire furmOicd at each * Jwtini eroire the European*, or their derceiidants 


Sera^Ko. 


extremity wii^. aa European mabogniiy bed¬ 

head, hung with.damaU^ having oa it ftvcral mattreflei 
placed one over'theothery which are covered with various 
coloured fiUts but titefe beds are merely placed there 
to ornament the room. In all the apartments, 'without 
^ccptioi^ the«eiling ts woodj carved and paiptud. The 
mi^^ipal oniameots hi fame wer^rJacge and valuable 
toolung glaiTem hung oa di0«reot..porC8 of the walls. 
In others, cWks and watc.hei of diScrem fixes, in glofs 
cafes, weFeiffTpofcd in tiia fame.manner* 

The fttltana Lalla Batoom and .another favourite 
were indulged with a whole fquare to thetnfelves; but 
the concubines were only each allowed a fiitgk room. 

Each female had a feparatc dRily allowance from the 
emperor,, proporttpned to theeilimation in which they 
were held by him. The late emperor^s allowance was 
very triding; Lalla Duuyaw, the favourite fultana, had 
very IktU more than half a crown Englifh a-day,.and 

others lefs in proportion. It mud be allowed, that 
j^e emperor made them occafional prefents of money, 
drefs, and trinktcts ; but this coold never be fufficient 
to fuppott the number of doroedics and other expenccs 
they mud incur. Tlicirgreated dependence therefor^ 
was on the prefents they reoeived from thole Europeans 
and Moors who vifited the court, and who employed 
tiieir influence io obtaining fome particular favour from 
the emperor. This was the moil fuccefsful mode that 
could be adopted. Wlicn Mr Lempriere was at Mo¬ 
rocco, a Jew, defirous of obtaining a very advantage¬ 
ous favour from the emperor, for which he had been a 
long time unfuccefsfully fulicittag, feat to all the prin- 
cipai ladies of the harem prefents of pearls to a very 
large amount; the confcquence was, that they all went 
in a body to the emperor, and immediately obtained the 
wilhcd-lor conceflion. 

The Udies feparately furailh their own rooms, hire 
their own domeftics, and, in fa<^, do what they pluafe 
in the harem, but are not pomitted to go out without 
an exprefs order from the emperor, wl» very fcldom 
grants tliem.that favour, except when they are to be re¬ 
moved from one palace to another. In that cafe, a 
party of foldiers is defpatcbed a little diftance before 
them, to difperfe the male pafleugers in particular, aud 
to prevent the poflibillty of their being feen. This 
previous ftep being taken, a piece of linen cloth is tied 
round the lower part of the face, and afterwards thefe 
mi^rable.females cover themfelves -entirely with their 
liaicks* and cither mount mules, which they ride like 
men, or, what is more ufual, are put into a fquare car¬ 
riage or litter, conftruded for this purpoCe, which by 
its lattice work allows them to fee without being feen. 
In this manner they fet off, under the charge of a guard 
of black eunuchs* This journey, and fometimet a walk 
within the bounds of the palace, with which they are, 
however, fcldom indulged, is the only exercife they arc 
permitted to take. 

The late emperor’s harem confiftcd of between 6o 
and too females, bcfidcs their domeftics and flaves, 
which were very numerous. Many of the cdncubincs 
were Moorifti women, who had been prcfcnlcd to the 
emperor, as the Moors coiifider it an honour to have 
their daughiers. in the harem; fcveral were European 
* flaves, who hud either been made captives, or purchafed 
by the emperor; aud fume were Dcgroei* 

VoL. XVII. Part I. 


had by far the greateft claim to the charafterof hand-' 
fome. There was one in particular, who was a native 
of Spain, and taken into the harem at alnrut the fame 
age as Lslla Douyaw, who was tndet'd a pei fe£l beauty. 
Nor was this lady quite fiugular in that refpecl, for 
many others were almoft equally handfome. 

The-eunuchs, who have the entire cljargc of the wo¬ 
men,and who in faA live always among tliem, are the 
childaTi of negro flaves. They arc generally either 
very ftiort and fat, or elfe tall* dcfuinud, and lame. 
Their voices have that particular tone which is obferv- 
ablein youths w'ho are juft arriving at manhood; and 
tlieir perforw altogether afford a difguftiug image of 
weaknefs and effeminacy. 

The fatne gentleman gives iis a very curious account 
of the manners and ignorance of thefe immured fcmalc.s, 
from his own obfervation when vifiting the prince’s ha¬ 
rem* “ Attended by an eunuch (fays he), after palling 
the gate of the harem, which is always locked, and un¬ 
der the care of a guard of eunuchs, wt entered a nar¬ 
row and dark pafiage, uhich foon brought hs to the 
court, into which the women’s chambers open. We 
here faw numbers of both black and white women and 
children; fome concubines, fome flaves, and other hired 
domeftics. 

” Upon their obferving the unufual figure of an Eu¬ 
ropean, the whole multitude in a body furromided me, 
and exprefled the iitmuft aftonifhmem at my drefs and 
appearance. Some llond mationlefs, with their hands 
lifted up, their eyes fixed, and their mouths open, in 
the ufual attitude of wonder and furprife. Some burlt 
into immoderate fits of laughter; while others again 
came up, and with uncommon attention eyed me n^oni 
bead to foot. The parts of my drefs which feemed 
mod to attraA their notice were my buckles, buttons, 
and dockings; for neither men nor women in this coun¬ 
try wear any thing of the kind. With refpeft to tlie 
club of my hair, they feemed utterly at a lofs in what 
view to coiifidcr it; hut the powder which I wore they 
conceived to be employed for the purpofc of dcllroy- 
ing verminc. Moft of the children, when they faw me, 
ran away in the moft perfect conllemation ; and on llio 
whole, 1 appeared as lingular an animal, and I dare fay 
had the honour of exciting as much ruriofity and at¬ 
tention, as a lion or a man tiger juft imporlcd from 
abroad, and introduced into a country town in England 
on a market day. Every time 1 vifited the harem, I 
was furrounded and laughed at by this turiou.< moh, 
whoi on my entering the gate, followed me dole to the 
very chamber to which I was proceeding, and on tny 
return univcrfally cfcorted me out. 

The greateft part of the women were uncommonly 
fat and unwieldy ; had black and full eyes, round fac^s, 
with fmall nofes. They were of different complcxsons; 
lom'c very fair, fome fallow, and others again jrerfedt 
«egroe.s. 

** One of my new p.itienls being ready to receive me, 
I was di fired to walk into her locm ; where, to my 
great furprife, 1 faw notliingbut a curtain drawn quite 
acrofs the apartment, fimilnr to that of a thc.Ui-e which 
feparalcs the ftage from the audience. Jk femtile do- 
meltic brought a very low ftool, placed it near the cur¬ 
tain, and told me 1 v.*:? to fit down there, aud fed her 
zniltrefs's puUe. 

0 0 “ The 
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Sersg^to. •• TliL' who had by ibis tunc fummoncd up cou- . 
rape to fpcak» introduced her hand from the bottom of 
tl*c curtain, and defircd me to inform her of all her com- 
)jhiiut«!, wiiich flic conceived I might peifcAly do by 
nurily feeling the piillV. It was in vain to alk ber 
where lier pain was feated, whether iti her ilomach, 
head, or baek j the only anfwer 1 could procure was a 
requtd to feel the piilfc of the other hand, and then 
point out the feat of the difeafe, and the nature of the 
}'aiiK 

** Having ntlther fatisfied my curiofity by exhibiting 
her face, r.or made me accjuaiiited with the nature of 
her complaint, 1 was under the nece0ity of informing 
her in pofitive ternni, that to uuderiland the diieafc, it 
was abfolittely neccfhiry to fee the tongue as well as to 
feel the jnilfc; and that without it i could do nothing 
for her. My eloquence, or rather that of my jewifh 
interpreter, was, liowcvcr, for a long time exerted in 
vain ; and I am perfuaded Ihc would have difmincd me 
wilhoui aiiy further inquiry, iiad not her invention fup* 
{•lied her uith u happy expedient to remove her embar- 
raiTmciit. She cxnitrivcd at lait to cut a bole lliroiigh 
the curtain, through which Ihe extruded her tougue, 
and thus complied w*it!i my injun^lion hk fur as it was 
lieecfrary in a nudical view, but molt clTeCiually dilap- 
pointid rny curi jlity. 

I WHS afterwards ordered to h>ok at another of the 
prince’s wives, wlio was affeiftcd with a fcropliulous 
iwclHng in her neck. This lady was, in the famt man¬ 
ner as tile other, at iirll excluded from ihy fight ; but 
as flic was obliged to Ihow me her complaint, I had an 
opjiori unity of feeing her face, and obferved it to be 
very handfoinc.” 

It is curious to ubferve the drungc and childiflt no¬ 
tions of perfuus who have been totally IccUidcd from 
the world. All the ladies of the harem exped^ed that 
our author ihould have iuftaiitly difeovered their com¬ 
plaints upon feeling the piilfe, and that he could cure 
every difeafe iiiflantaneoully. He found them proud 
and vain of their perfous, and extremely ignorant. “ A- 
mong many ridiculous quedions, they aiked my inter¬ 
preter (faybM. Lenipricrc) if 1 could read and wnte: 
upon being aufwcred in the affirmative, they expreik'd 
tlie ulmoit furprife and admiration at the abilities 
of the Chriltians. There was not one among them \sho 
cinild do eitliLT ; thefe riuiiments of learning are indeed 
only the lot of a few of their men, who on that ac¬ 
count are named or explainers of llic Mahome¬ 

tan law.” 

It is melancholy to reficil on the fituation of thefe 
unfortunate womeo. Being' coiifidcrcd as the mere in- 
itniaier.ts of phafure, no attention is paid to the im- 
provemtnt of their minds. They have no employment 
to occupy their time. Tlicir needle work is pet formed 
byjewefl'es; their food is drefTcd, and their chambers 
taken care of by Haves and doiutftics,. They have uo 
amufement but a rude and barbarous kind of melan¬ 
choly mufle, without melody, variety, or tafte; aiul 
converfatiou with one another, which mull indeed be 
vety confined, uniform, and Inanimate, as they ntver 
ft:: a new objttt, Excluded fV<-n i^e enjoyment of 
fiefli air aud exercife, fo ncceilary for the fuppnrt of 
health ami life j deprived of all focicty but that of their 
fillow fufftrei'B, a fociety to which inofl. of thery: would 
piefcr folit'jde itlcU ; they arc only to be coiriidertd as 

5 


tbc moft abjeA of flaves—flavei. to the vices and caprice 
of a licentious tyrant, w'bo exaCU even from his wiv«a U 
tliemfelves a degree of fubrnilSon and refpfft which 
borders upon idolatry’, and which Hod and nature never 
meant fhould be paid to a mortal. 

SERAI, a building on the bij^h road, or in large ci¬ 
ties in India, crewed fur the accommodation of travel¬ 
lers. 

SERAPH, or SF.RAruin, n fpirlt of the highefl: 
niuk in the hierarchy of a.igels ; who are thus called 
from their being fujipofcd to be moil inflamed with di¬ 
vine love, by their iiearer and m<»re immediate attend¬ 
ance at the throne of Gud, and to communicate their 
fervour to the remoter and iyicrior orders. Sec An- 

GF.L. 

SE R A PH IC, burning or inflamed with love or zeal, 
like a feraphim : thus St Bonaventurc is csllrd the fe- 
raphic tloiior, from hifi abundant zeal and Icrvour. 

SERAPIAS, in botany : A genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the order of diaudria, and to the cjaf.i of gynan- 
dria ; and in the natural fyitrm arranged under the 7th 
order, OrchiJem, ThenedUrium is egg-fliape<l and gib¬ 
bous, witli an egg-ihaped Up. The fpccies, according 
to Linnarus, are ten. i. Eatifoliu ; 2. Longifiilia ; 

3. (frandifloi*a, or eiififolia ; 4. Eancifolia ; Rubra ; 

6. Eingua ; 7. Cordigera ; 8. Capeufis ; 9. Eretla ; 

10. Falcata. The three fird arc natives of Britain. 

1. The httufulia^ or broiui-lcavcd helhborim*, in di- 
iliiiguillicd by fibrous hiilhs, by ovate llrm-ilafping 
leaves, and pendulous flowers. 'Die flnlk is erect, 
about a cubit high, and furnillicd w'ith fix or eight 
nervous oval leaves ; the fpike is about fix inches long ; 
the three upper petals are of a green colour, and of an 
oval acute form ; the lateral ones are u little fhuitrr, and 
of a white colour, with a little tinge of green. 2. The 
Pitlujlfist or marfh liellelmnne, grows in rough boggy 
paflnreK..tnd marfhes, and flowers in Julv. It is diitin- 
guifhed by flbrons bulbs, fword-fliaped ftflile leaves, 
pendulous fitiwtrs; and the lip of the ncclurium is ob- 
tufe, foincwhat fcrratcd, and longer tlian the petnU. 

'I'he floweis grow to the number of 15 or 20 in a loofc 
fpikc. The thict exterior petals are green mixed wdth 
red ; the lateral ones arc white with a K‘d blulli; and 
the ncdlarinm is marked with red lines and yellow tii- 
btrculnus fpots. 3. The (Wantl'^truy 01 white-fluwertd 
hiUehorine, grows in woods, and flowers in June.- Ita 
ciiaraAeriii'.cs are, fibrous bulbs, fword-fhaptd leaves, 
erett flower?.; and the lip of tin ncClarhim isobtnfc and 
fluji tcr than tbc petals. The flowers wt large and erefl, 
and conGfling of fix or eight in a thin fpike ; the pel.ila 
arc all white, and connive together ; the lip of the nec- 
tarlum tsenciofed within the {Htals, is white and Urcak- 
ixi with three yellow prominent lines. 

SERAPION, a pbyficisn of Alex-andria. He and 
Philinus of tlie iHe of Cos were both fcholars of He rn.> 
pliihis, and were founders of the empiric fe^} which 
happened about 287 B- C. 

SERAPIS, in inytKoIogy', an Egyptian deity, who 
WHS worfliipped under various names and attributes, as 
tlie tutelary god of Egypt in general, and as the patron 
of fevtralof their principal Cities. Tacitus informs us, 
that he was worfliipped as a kiiul of univerGd deity that 
iTprtfentcd EkuUpitis, OGris, Juj iter, and Pluto ; and 
he was fomviimcB taken for Jupitci Ammon, the Sun, 
and Neptiute ^ and the honours that were rendered to 

him 
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Kim at Alekandria were more fulemn and extraordinary 
il than tKofe of any other place. 

5ii,ruit. ^ Plutarch and Clemens of Alexandria, as w^ll as 'I'a- 

• Tj Jiift *' inform ub, that while the firft Pt(jIeT.y was cni- 
I iv!cap.s.P^^y^^ fortifying Alexandria witli walls, adorning it 
yVrf/. Jr with temples and (lately buildings, there appeared to 
iir et t^'W-’liim in his fleep a young man of extraordinary beauty, 
I Im. 2 ftaturc more than human, admoiufhins him to do- 

>•» Jf- fpatch into Pontus fomc of his moll tnilly frictuls to 
Itriiig from thonce )iis ll.itue: he alTurcd him, that tiie 
city aiid kingdom which poirelTed it Ihould prove 
happy, glorious, and powerful. The young man ha¬ 
ving thus fpokc, difappeared, mounting up into heaven 
in a blaze. 


Ptolemy difeovered hi# vifion to the prielh; but fiml- 
iHg tlicm ignorant of Pontus, he had rcconrfe to an A- 
thenian, who informed him that near Sinope, a city «f 
Pontus, there was a temple much reforted to by the 
natives, which was confecnited to Pluto, wliere he had 
a llatue, near which Hood that of a woman. Pcolcmy, 
neglecting the injunctions of the apparition, it again 
Rppeand to him in a menacing attitude ; and the king 
inunediately defpatched ambafladors to the StTaj)i.^ii 
monarch, loaded with prcfcnt.J. The king of Sinope 
conlentcd { hut hisfubjedls oppoftd the removal of thr 
itatue. The god» however, of his own ac» ord, as we 
Bn* infurniid, conveyed himf-*lf 10 the ambalhidoi Vs (hi|>, 
Kiid in three da^s l.'tiukd in AK'Kandria. The italue ol 
Scrapis was creClid in «ii«' of the fuhurbs ol the city, 
whcTo a inagnifk'cnt temple w.w afterwards reared. 

The (latuR of Serapis, aceoidinpto Mnerobius, was 
t»f a himian form, with a buflvet or bulhcl on his head, 
fignifyiiig plenty ; his right hand leaned on the head 
of a ferpent, whofc body was wound round a figure 
with three heads, of a dog, a lion, and a wolf; in his 
left hand he held a meafure of a cubit length, as it Were 
Xo take the height of the waters of the Nile* Tiie figure 
of Serapis is found on many ancient medals. 

The famous temple of Serapis at Alexandria was 
dcllroyed by order of Thcodolius ; and the celebrated 
ftatuc of this deity was broken in pieces, and its limbs 
carried fiift in tntimph by the Clirillians through the 
city, and then ihniwn into a fierce fire, kindled for that 
pvirpofc in the aniplutlieatrc. As the Egyptians afi^ri- 
bed the overflowing of the Nile, to which was owing 
the fertility of their country, to the bcuign influence of 
their god vSoupiis they concluded, that now he was 
ilellroj-ed, the rivtfr would no longer overflow, and that 
a general fatntne would enfue ; but when they obfervedi 
•on the contrary, that llw; N-h: fwellca to a greater 
hei*rin t!»an had been known in the memory of man, 
and thereby produced an immenfe plenty of all kinds 
of piovifions, many of the Pagans, renouncing ti e wor- 
fhip «»f idols, adored the God of the Chrilliaiiii. 

SKKENA ovTTA, the fame as amaurfft. .See Me* 


iMciNf, N® 360. 

SV:REN.\DE, akind of concert given in the night 
t)y a lover to his miltrefs, under her window. Thcfc 
foinrlimeB only cnrtfill of inflvumentul Inufic, bill at 
other times voices arc added: the mnficand longs cum- 
pofid for thefe ocealions are all'o called 

SERENE, a title of honour given to feveral princes 
, and to the principal magillratesof republies. 1 he king 
of Rritain, the republic and <hjgc of Venice, ana the 
children of the king of Spain, a:c calLd fenne / 


and wlicn the pope or the facred college write to t!ie Serenoi 
emperor, to kings, or to the doge, they give them no 
oiher title. In like manner, the emperor gives noothi-r J , 
title to any king, except to the king of I’Mnce, 

8EKENTJS (Sammonici: ), u eelebruted phyficiaii 
in the reigns of the cmpcroi Si>Vru3 and Caraealla, iu 
a’ld about the year 200. He wrote feveral trealifiB on 
liillory and the works of nature ; but tliere u only one 
of them extant, which is a vory indiffcrcr.t poem on tlie 
Remedies of Difeai’es. He wai rnuidered at a letlival 
by ihe order ofCaracalla. He had a library tliat con. 
tamed 62,000 vidunies, whi-.li C^iintus Serei.ua .Sam* 
moiiicus his fun gave to Gordian the Younger, to whom 
he was preceptor* 

SERES (Ptolemy), a people of the Farther Alia; 
bounded on the well by Scvlhia extra Imauir ; on tlie 
nortli and call, by Terra liiccg»iitr. ; and on the foiitli, 
by India extra Gangcin. Aecoldingto tliefc lunits, 
their country anfwers nearly to Carh.iy m North China. 

Other authors vary griatlyin pbrmg ibem, lliough 
tfii* genenility agree in placing them fat to the call. 

Mela places them between the Indi and So)ilu’; and 
pcrliaps beyond tlio Indi, if we dillin;;ni/h the .Sinr 
fi..m them. The ancients coniincud them for tiivir 
r'oitoii mamifa^ures, different from tl.i pn>d.:ee of tl c 
botiibyecs or lilk worms, called /'f-tt by the Grefk^; 
wlionct /rrtV/i ** (ilk.’' 

.SERGE, a wutillni quilted ftyff, ^ inufactind on a 
loo^ with four trcJdles, alter the mrii-iuT of rurrens, 
nnd other Hulls that havr the wljale* Thegoodnef!.i»t 
fergea in known by the quilting, as that of clotlij ly 
the fpinning. Ot ferges llicrc are various kinds, dciio- 
Ininated either from the diflercnt qualiti'-s thereof, or 
from ‘lie places where tliey arc wrought. The moll 
coiifiderable id the I.oudoi; I'erge, ncjv\ highly valued 
abroad, particularly in France, where * m.uuifaeture ia 
carried on with confiderable fuccefLi, under the title of 

The mv thod of -tnaking l)ic LeniUm ferge tve fhal? 
now deRnbc: For wtnil, the longtil chofen fi)r the 
warp, and tlie fhoitell for the wool, llcfore either kind 
is ufed, it is lirll fe«jured, by putting it in a topper of 
liquor, foinewluit more than lukewarm, c.mipofeJ td 
three parts of fair water and one of urine. Aftu 
having flayed long enougli theirin for the Ikpuir to 
dilfolve, and take off the greafe, &c. il i» ilirrcd brifivly 
about witli a wooden peel ; taken out of rl-c liquor, 
drained, and wafhed in a running w.-'ter, dried in th* 

(hade, beaten with flicks on a wooden irnk lodri\. 
out the coarfer dolt filth, and then ]>iek«d cieai, 
with theh.nnds. Thus far prcpaied, il i-. greaff<I with 
uil of olives, and the longed part.uUflincd fin the warp, 
is combed witli large c*>nibs, Ijcattd in :: litlle liinuji*.’ 
for the purpofe. To clear ofi the oil again, the wool 
is put in a liquor eompoled of hot vr.iier, wnili fiiap 
melted therein j whence licing taken out, wrung, and 
dried, it is fpun on the wheel. 

As to tlie (hortcr wool, intended for the woof, it 
is only carded on the knee with fmall curds, and iheii 
fpun on tlie wlieil, without being leoured of if?, oil. 
it mull he renuirkeJ, that the thread for the warp is .d- 
w.iys to be (pun iiineli finer, and better twilled, ih.iu 
that of the woof, 'rho v-ool both forihcwaip and 
the woof being fpur. and the thrtad 'bvided into ikaiiiH, 
that of the woof ia put on fpouls (v.r.lvf- il have hrtn 
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fpun upon them) fit for the cavity or eye of the fhutlle, 
UiiJ tiiat for the warp is wound uii a kind uf wood.'U 
hol*!«iijR to fit it for warping. When warped, it it* iUf- 
ftfud with a kind of fi'/o, whereof that made of the 
iiu'cdi of parchment is held the btft ; and when dry is 
j.iit on tlie loom, 

Wlieu mounted on the loom, the workmen ralfitig 
anJ lowi’ring lite threads (wliich are palled through a 
necl), hy means of four trcddles placed underneath the 
hum), wliieli he makes to aiM tranlveifely, equally, and 
alternately, irue.ifLer another, wiili his feet, 111 propor- 
fum as the threads are ralfed ami lowered, tlirows the 
ihuule iu rofs from one fide to the otljcr ; and each 
time that the flniitle is thrown, and the thread of the 
woof is crolTed between thofe of the warp, Urikes it 
w!r!» the flame to which the reed is fallened, through 
thofe t'.'clh the threads of the warp pjfs; and this 
fi.-oke he repeats twice or thrice, or even more, till he 
judges thecrofliiig of the ferge fufficicntly cl<»fe : thus 
lie proceeds till the warp is all filled with woof. 

The ferge now taken off the loom is carried to the 
fuller, who fcoius it in the trough of his mill with a 
kind of iat cnitli, called fuller*! eariht firfl purged of all 
llonts and filth. After three or four hours fcouring, 
1I1C fuller’s earth is wafiicd out in fair water, brought 
hy little and little into the trough, out of which it is ta* 
ken when all the eaith is cleared; then with a kind of 
iron pincers or plycrs, they pull off all the knots, cuds, 
Draws, &c. nicking out on the furfacc on cither fide; 
ciud then returning it into the fulling trough, where it 
id woikcd with wuitcr fumewliat more than lukewarm, 
with fnap diffolvcd therein for near two hours; it is 


thtn walhcd out till fuch time as the water becomes 
quite clear, and there be no fignsof foap left; then it 
is taken out of the trougli, the knots, 5 cc. again pulled 
oif, and then put on the tenter to dry, taking care as 
fail as it dries to firetch it out both in length and 
breadth till it be brought to its juft dimenfions. When 
well dried, it is taken off the tuuter, and dyed, ihorn, 
and preffed. 

SERGEANT, or SERjFAMT,a/ Law ovofthe Coif 
is the higkeft degree taken at the common law, as 
that of Do^or is of the civil law; and as thefe are 
fuppofed to be the mod learned and experienced in the 
praifticc of the courts, there is one court appointed for 
them to plead in by thcmfulves, which is the common 
pleas, where the common law of England is moft ftrift- 
lyobferved: but they are not reltridted from pleading 
in any other court, where the judges, who cannot have 
that honour till they have taken the degree of ferjraiit 
at law, call them brothers. 

ShKQFANt at ArmSi or Maee^ an officer appointed to 
attend the perfon of the king \ to arreft traitors, and 
fuch perfons of quality as offend ; and to attend the lord 
high fteward, when fitting in judgment on a traitor. 

Of ihcfe, by ftatute 13 Rich. II. cap. 6. there arc 
not tube above 30in the realm. There arc now nine 
at couit at tool, per annum falary each; they are 
called the hinj*s fergennU at armst to diitinguifii them 
from others : they ai*e created w’ilh great ceremony, 
the perfon kneeling before the king, his majefty lays the 
mace on his riglit ihoulder, and fays, Ri/c uptfergeant at 
armst anti f'ftftv for ever. They have befdes, a pa¬ 
tent for the office, which they hold for life. 

They have their attendance in the prefeuce chamber 


4 


where the band of gentlemen penfioners wait; and re¬ 
ceiving the king :it the door, they carry the maces be¬ 
fore him to the cliapcl door, wiiiill the bund of penfion- 
ers iland forcmoll, and make a lane for the king, aa 
they alfo do when the king goes to the houfe of lords. 

I’licre arc four other fergeants at arms, created in the 
famcnuMiier; one who attends the lord chancellor ; a 
fecond, the lord treufurer ; a third, the fpeaker of the 
ht>urc of commons ; and a fouiiit, the lord mayor of 
London on folcmn occalions. 



They have a confiderablc /bare of the fees of honour, 
and travelling charges allowed them when in waiting, 
viz. five fliillings per day when the court is within ten 
milts of London, and ten fhillmgs when twenty miles 
from London. The places are in llie lord chamberidln’s 

gift; 

'i'iiere are alfo fergeants of the mace of an inferior 
kind, who attend the mayor or other head officer of a 
corporation. 

Common a^nGRANTi an officer in the city of London, 
who attends the lord mayor and court of aldermen on 
court days, and is in council with them on all occafion<;, 
within and without the precinC^ or liberties of the city. 

He is to take care of orphans eiUitcK, either by taking 
account of them, or to fign their indentures, before their 
paging the lord mayor and court of aldermen : and he 
was hkewife to let and manage the orphans eftates, ac¬ 
cording to his judgment to ilicir bell advantage. See 
Recorder. 

Seroeant, in war, is a noncommiflloned officer in a 
company of foot or troop of dragoons, armed with a 
halbert, and appointed to fee difcipiine obferved, to 
teach the foldiers the cxcrcifc of their arms, to order, 
ftraighten, and form their ranks, files, &c. He receives 
the ordets from the adjutant, which he communicates 
to his officers. Each company generally has two feiv 
geants. 

SERGEANTY {^Serjeantia^, fignifics, Inlaw, afer- 

vice that cannot be due by a tenant to any lord but the 
Kitig ; and this is either grand fergeanty^ or petit. The 
firft is a tenure by which the one holds his lands of the 
king by fuch fcrvices as be ought to do in perfon to the 
king at his coronation { and may alfo concern matters 
military, or fcrvices of honour in peace : as to be the 
king’s butler, carver, &c. Petit fergeantj is where a 
man holds lands of the king to furnifti him yearly with 
fomc fmall thing towards bis wars; and in effed pay¬ 
able as rent. Though all tenures are turned into foeeagt 
by the 12 Car, II. cap. 24, yet the honorary ferviecs of 
grand fergeanty ftill remain, being therein excepted. 

Sec K/fiGHT'Serviee. 

SERIES, in general, denotes a continual fuccelfioa 
of things in the fame order, and having the fame rcla^ 
tion or connexion with each other: in this fenfe we 
fay, a feries of emperors,, kings, biDi&ps, ^c. 

In natural hiftory, a feries is ufed for an order or fub- 
divifion of fome clefs of natural bodies ; comprehend¬ 
ing all fuch as are diflinguifhed from the other bodies 
of that clafe, by certain charadlcrs which they poffefs in 
common, and which the reft of the bodies of that caft 
have not. r 

Series, in arithmetic and algebra, a ranker num- 
her of terms in fucceffion, incrcafing or dimininiing in .* 
fomc cfitain ratio or proportion. Tlierc are fcvcral 
kinds of feries j as arithmetical^ gcomstficnU injinttej kc. “ 

The 
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The two firft of thcfe are, howcrcr, more generally 
known or dillinguilhed by the names of ariihmetkal 
geomtiricalprogrejjioti, Thefe feriefes have already been 
explained and iiliillrated in the article Algebra, par¬ 
ticularly the two firll ; it therefore only remains, in 
this place, to add a little to what has already been 
done to the Uli of thefe : namely, 

Infinite Slhies, 

Is formed by dividing the numerator of a fra^lion by 
its denominator, that denominator being a compound 
quantity ; or by extra^ing the root of a furd. 

'onTcrgiiig infinite ferics is cither converging or diverging* 

tid diver- A converging feries is that in which the magnitude 
iiig i'crics. of the feverai terms gradually diminilhes ; and a diver¬ 
ging feries is chat in which the fucceifive terms increafe 
^ in magnitude. 

kpw of an The lavj of an infinite feries is the order in which 
bfiniti fe- the terms are ohferved to proceed. This law is often 
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j, 

nfniitc fc- 


ics. 


ki. 


cafdy difeovered from a few of the firft terras of the 
fcrics ; and then the fenes may be continued as far as 
may be thought ncceflary, without any farther divifioo 
or evolution. 

An infinite feries, as has already been obferved, U 
obtained by divifion or evolution; but us that method 
is very tedious, various other methods have been pro- 
pofed for performing the fame in a more eafy manner ; 
as by adumiiig a feries with unknown coefficients, by 
the binomial theoi'cm, &c. 


1 , Of the Method of Series ly Divifon and Evolution, 

Rule. 

L'thodof Let the divifion or evolution of the given fraAion, 
pivcfiing which is to be converted into an infinite feries, he per- 
ir.iflional formed agin Chapters I. and IV. of our article Alge- 
In required feries will be obtained. 

Examples. 

f o:v4ion. 

1. Convert the fra£Uon intoaniofinite feries ^ 


l—x) I 


2. Let the fraflion-^^ be converted into an infi- 

i-l-x 

rite feries ? 
l,^x)ay 

a yJfOy x 


Series 


y X—j y X* 


<i y X* 

ay x*-{-dy X* 


y ** 

—a y X*—fl X y 


.0 


a y X* 

ay x*-f“<**ry* 
. ..s 


Hence—ss /ly X l—* + x*—-x*4-x^ &c. 
l-f-x 

and the law of the feries is obvious. 

m*-^x* 

1 . Reduce tbefraftion —into an infinite fcrics? 

^ m<fx 

jjf* 2x^ Jx^ 

V-Hmx m m m 


~m .V -f- X* 
•m X—>x* 


2x* 
2X* + 


2x* 


m 


2x» 

m 

2x5 

» s 

m 


2.V* 


m 


2X4 . 

— , &c. 

m* 


Hence 


2X 


«‘+x* . * 

-;— =;r— x-j-X-ri—i» hcc, and 

in I in 01* 


x5—X* 


the law of the feries is evident. 

4. Convert the quantity -r--— into an infmitc 

feries ? 

*c. 

•' a a* a* 


«• + 2«y+/)«* 


a*+ 2 ay+f 


X* 

X^I—X* 


—2i7y-^* 2y» 
—.2ay—4y*—— 


x5 

Heacc the fraftion —^=i+x+x*-f-x5-|-x^,, ScCm 

I—X 

From InfpeAion of the terms of this feries, it appeart- 
that each term is formvd by multiplying the preceding 
term by x ; and hence it may be continued as hr as 
• .tnay be thought neccffary without continuing the divi¬ 
fion. 



6y5 

s>^ + i + 





a id 


'Wlvcc* 
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\Vlic»ee - =1—~ + &c. I snd 

a*« 4 - 2 rtv+.r a or 


- + 2 ^.v+. 

each Urm is found by multiplying the preceding by 

y 


— and incrcafing the coefficient by unity. 

AnJ tvulu- 


tiuii. 


5 . I«ct v'rt’H-.v* be converted into an infinite fcilcs ? 

J r“^2/j“"8u»'^T6a^*l28.v’ 


1 * 

2 <*4- 

2a 



X* 

20 —_ 

a 

JL 

brti/ ^ 4 ^* 

■“ 4 a*’" 

■^6 *'8 

Z _L-— 

64//* 

X* 


x« ’ 

\ 

' <3 

4ij»^ 


)Bu* 64^ 
.V* X« 




.t 


. 11 


-le 


.10 




V* » 


.lO 


’ 64 «* ^ 256 a' 

Hencethefquare roolofa'+iv ="+ 7 ^— 


-, &c. 

1 2 8 .v’ , 

In continmng the operation, thole terms may be nc- 
glc«51ed whofc dimcnlions exceed thofc of the latt term 
lo which the root is to be continued. 


II. Of the Methnil 0 /Series ly tijuftihs a Seria wi/A 
unknown Co^cients» 


» * Role Affiime a ferica with unknown coefficients 

ofWuLto reprefent that required. Let this feries be muhiphed 
«d iVrics. or involved, according to the nature of the quclUon ; 

and the quantities of the fame dimenHon being put 
equal to each other, the coefficients wiU be detcrmiiied ; 
atld hence the required feries will be known. 

ExAMPLrs. I. Let — he converted into an infi- 


< 2 -» 


nitc 


feries? Affume—^=A-|“B*4 -Cx*4- 


<J-X 


5 E K 

Let the alTunwdf-rics be A4*Ky + C,y* + Dj’*, 0:c. 
which multiplied by e* -p a ey—:)»'»jrives 

By 4 . e‘Cy*+r‘Dy». 8cc, 
-far Ay -j-a r By*-fa i C 

— Ay*-.- hxK 


✓ w* 

Now, by equating the coefficients of the hotn<dogou 8 
terms, wc have c*=rr* A, e* B-|* * r A 2 so, c* C -f- 2 e 
B—A =:o, t*D 4 * 2 fC—-B=o, 6ic. \ whence Asr 

e r, f c* c* 


B—zr C —2 


•TO 


12 


2y 5y* I2r' 


-—•=-j-' dtc.i whence-—-—C 


&c. 

e ~ c* 

3 . Required the fquarc root of a*—x* ? 

Let rt*—> = A4-6 x*4'Ca*+1^*®» &c. whidt 

being fquared gives 

a»—x‘=:A‘-f.2ADx’4.BV4- 2 ADx«, ic. 

-f 2 ACiri + 2 BCx«. 

I'lence A*=s/»*, 2 AB 4 -i;= 0 yB* 4 > 2 ACc=x, 
A D 4 - 2 B C 2 = 0 , &c« Then A =; n, B =2 — 

BC I 


C=_i^=-l.D= 

2 A lu 2 A 5u> 


A ■“ i 6 u^ 
Sec.; whence -gT^rb’ 


III. Of the Method of reduetng a frttHioml mttiy r;;/# 
an Infinite Series hy the Binomial ^Theorem, 


As this method has already been iUnftrated in theA*'< 
article Alcs bra, wc ftiall therefore briefly (late the 
theorem, and add a few examples. 


Binomial Theorem. 


tan* 

r<.a) 


m m _ m 

rt 4 -^l«=:a «4 - d ” i4-X-~—-XJ 

* n n tn 


2 * 


m m—fi m 

4-X--X - 

n 211 in 


2n 


n/-—\n 


Xa n 


Or 


m 

n 


X . +i 
a 


m 

— m 
n — 
n 


n m b m m^n b' 

— a xi+'“'X ‘4 -X-X“i 

« n ' n *« ii* 


zn 


ffi til—n m — 2n ^ 

4 - — X-X-t-X- 7 » &c. 


I. Let 




Ex'* 8 cc, 

Then this affiimed feries, multiplied hy. .v, gives 

i=« A4-«B.x+.Cx*4--1>.x» + .KxS &c. 

^ „Ax--Bx*—C xi —Dx^ &c. 

Tsinw bv equating the coefficients of the fame powns 

— C=c,^*E —Hence A=“, B = 


n 2 n 
ExAMPtr.J. 


3« 


a 


*, be converted into an infintte fc- 


I 

r 


ri = X ax-^x^\ 


ax —X' 


=3 . X 


a 


» . c -—- —.D = — = “,* = A* 

=7: a* a u* 

1 1 X 

&C. 5 whence, by fubftitutiun, we have —--+^ 

X* x' a 

-^*““4" dec. 

2. Convert the quantity into an infi- 

ailc feries ? 


I 

T 


—— 1 T ,1 

— V 1—M. And thislaftcxpreflioo, being 

compared with the gencraltheorem, gives -2=- «=s 


—I, »=2. Hence by rubftitution, we have 


a 


. X * 


=^rxi-i - 


<1 —X 




4 X 


Ttm, 
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4 ^ ~l + ‘-^^+ 8 ? 

+ Ifl + J!^, See. 

^ l6rt* ^ 1280+ 

2. Required tli<? rquarc root of <2* -f. *:* ? 
lly comparing tliia with the get»eral tlTcorem, we 
havetf:^^, ^ = **, r—2. Hence, by fuhftitu- 

lion, the feries becomes « x i + ' X ~ \ 

_ _ «‘+ 2x2 
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.374 y* 

T^gjps = tJjii X r= 0.00000008 

935 . 7 *^ 

59049 af** X — —“^.00000001 


Sctw. 


Sura of the pofitive terras, 1.0.5760968 
oum of the negative terms, 0.00331885 

Difference, . i.ozAr^c^.R, 


X-V+; -^X ‘^^^x - 

__2X2 3 X 2 a 


1.05429083 

8 


--, Sec. =rt X I + 


Cube root of 600, = 8.43432664. 


“^4+ r >s~~ And J^*Zr7T|i =: I" oP«™l»ons of this kind, the neareft power to the 

8//4 .6.-g I 2 < _ ‘4^ - ?>v<iniiumber,whelhcrgreatcrorlef8thanit,istobellied, 


_ V* >•' ^ V . 

^ 2^i Sa* j6a^ laS/iX* 


as by that means llie feries will converge more quickly# 

An infinite feries may be involved to any given Involunon 
power, or any propofed root of a given Aries mav vvolu- 

AwI__ r.t 1* .» . ” . . i I- 


In order to apply this to numbers, let the fquare F^pofed root of a given Aries may be^*J 

ro„, uquir^d ? N„„, the fquare root of 85 rl?'"l-c )'-"-7 

-ysi +4; hc„cqu = 9, ai.d.'e'=:4. multiplkd by r 1- , 


= 0.000304 


— V ft I + 4 ; ncncc *^ = 9, and .v *=4. 

* =: 1.000000 

— 4 

2”X - = 0.024691 

- 4X4 

“ s^xiiV == 0.000304 

_ 4x4x4 

1 6a^ 1 6 X 8 J X\fi X BI “ ‘^' 5?—?°7 

1.024394 

9 

Square root of 85 = 9-219346, 

tnie except the laJl decimal. 

3. Required tlic cube root of Jf. I 
1 hi.s being compared with the general theorem gives 
** ~ ^ ~ y% w = 1, n rr 3. Hence -f. — 

X. 

1 — 6 V** I «•» c v'' 


a ^-j-m b a 


m — j 


in — I m 2 


*+ m .-. a 

2 


-I-'” — ^ — 2 w 

T w . —--. — I I . a 

2 3 


m — I 5 

4 - m fj c j 


W — J W — 2 


■4-m .-. 2u 

2 




m — I 

4 -mfl J 

4-01. —-— , - . --2 ,a ^b* 

^ 3 4 

m — I m — 2 m — ? 


6 " 

5 y_ 


, m — I m — 2 ni—.7 

+ "»-;-.-.3U 3 .V 

* 3 

w—1 m — 2 K 2 1 li 
+ m. . I 


+ W /I 


, ^ W — I m — 2 W — 3 »/ — 4 m — e 

4» 7 n . . *- •“■■ ■ , —— . - ^ 


Andu'-l‘l’ = «Xi —-il—„,_3 ^ 

*•13 « 3.V* +« . ■ — . — . - i .4a 

e v'' 10 v’‘ * 3 4 

^ • —- ■— , &c. , Itt — 1 m — 2 m _a fie* 

Six'. 243 .v'. +»-^ . 3—-3.. ^(+iV 

I-et the cube root of 600 be required ? Now 6oojl m— i _ ^ c . j 

= 8 X'~+? 7 ri;- Then y> = S8, = 512, m =1, +,«.-_2« 4 " 

«a»i^ - ^ ^ ■ 

1 W — 1 . 

4-niu j 


otx-' 243 .v’* 

I-et the cube root of 600 be required ? Now 6oo|j 

= 8X1 4 *rAli* Then y*=:S8, x* = 512, m =1, 
and «=:3. 

riKii I 

1.00000000 

v' R8 

•_- ^-— 0.05720166 

3 * 3 )^ 5 i _2 ^ 

9$ = ' -^l “ 

^■g = Vr ^ Twl* — D.00031341 


10 V**" _— 

• — ir* V S p — 

243 -'TtX ttT - 

_ >* V — 

"aov** —TTffA T,>| — 


0.00003591 

O.OOOCC453 


IW—1 ^—.2 m—3 tn —4 m —5 «—6 

+^-- -^- 

m —I m —2 m —3 m—4 f 

-f-w,—-,-.—-'a ^4 . , 

234 l 4 * ^ 

w—I m—2 7n—2 CS ^ 


154 v*’ 

• 6761“^ =«V/fX /Al*= — £.t>0000D6fi> 


m—1 m—2 

+ m. -~. <1 < 26 g 


r 7 

fai/ 

-{ a < * 

I 


-f- 


a—1 


Now.' 
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^ K 


i ^9^ i 

Kow each term of the g^iTcn ferics it to be compared above theorem ; and by fubBitntion in the fccondi the S< 
with the correrpondent terms ia the firft part of the feyenU terms &£xhe required feries.wiU be ubiained. 


EaAMrLES. 

iflt ia the fquare of the ferics • 

By comparing this with the geueri theorem, we find «=jf, tfzei, $szo, e=:—T, </r=o,i, Ice. and 
•B=a ; whence —;y’|*=r/* x(t —^ c* x* i e t x<*\, &c. X (*-“^^+3 ^-^4 ) 


^ c* X* 1 c e x^\, 
^ 2 <AC*— Z J 3^J 

&c. s:y*-^Zy* +4J'®* 

zd. Required the fourth power of the feries i+>;+*• 4. j»>, &c. ? 
Heres=T, /i=i, ^erl, </=!, and m=:4. 

Then 1 3 cc.h = 1 ri-4 ^ x +6 ^ 

-i-4e ^izbc’^-iz h^c 
^ 4^ 4* 6 e* 

•^zzbd 

+ 4 « 

=rx4-4 X 4 " 10 X* 4 “ 30 x’ 4"$5 


2 iL What is the fquare °f-+4+^+4 &c. 

^ X X* X* X* 


In this cafe 2 =-^, x=-^, <r=i» ^= 1 , e=i| ^scl, and m s3. 

K X 


(.+ 2 ^ X +4* X i f X ^* Wx Sc. 

4-2 e 4-3 d 


4 - 

4 - * < 


=;?x('+T + ^ + ^ = 


X* ■ X* 

^^rbf ^Vhat is the fquare root of 


- ‘ -1_ * ^ J. ^ X-r 

- zi+zr + TT + zr + zi* 


.111 “ 3 cc» 

3 ^ 4 r> 6r^^8»^ 


The quantity reduced is X - ^^ -TsT- 

I—.± 4 -——— 4 .,—- dec. 
2r* ' 4r* 6r* 8r® 


In this example » * = *% a = if ^ 6^* a * 


J. ::z: 3 =:—&c 

4*3 6*4 8 * ’ 


Then 




=Tx('+p+#>-:&’‘" 


I 

H?' 


32r* 
I 

I2r* 


I , X . X* . Hxl . 

„ “ r “^4ri‘^33r*"^384r»* 

Of un har- Harmonic SEZisSi a fcrics of terms formed inharmo- 
ntonical nical proportion. It has been already obferved in the 
fericj. article Proportion, that if three numbers be in har- 
tnouical proportion, the firfi is to the third as the dif¬ 
ference between the firft and fecond is to the difference 
betwetn the fecond and third. 

Let at /, and x be three terms in harmunical pro¬ 
portion : then a : x : : -x 

whence a x—^ x=fl a x. 

and 2 a x—b x^a b. 

a b 

then x= ■ ■ . . Hence the three firft 


Again, let x be the fourtb term, to find wliich ioThc 


terms of a and 3 , we have 

. a h 


Then b x 


i: X : s I 
a h 


a h 


2<i —3 
3 a ^—- 2 3 * 


. xs 


2 i3—-3 2 il—3 

" k 

b X 


tinxi 

tetiif 

ferie 


Za^b 
a h* 


2 d — 3 
a 3 * 


X 8 


2 a^b 
2 a — 3 


X = 


ah 


2 a —3 


2 a —3 

termi of this fcrics is at bp 


lab — 23 ‘ 3a 
thereforethe fourfirft termsare j. 3 . 


23 * 
“ » 3 


a a~3 


2 (3 -— 3 ’ 3c-~ zb 
Whence the law of the ferics is obvious, and it may be 

continued 


lleriM* 
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cofitinaed as foUowi, a. h* —. -* ^ , 

ifl—^ 3<i— 

• &c. and the term ia ■ ■■ i - - m 
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Retw^on of Stxm, ii tine method of finding the 
value CT the quantity whofe Several powers arc involved 
in a feries, in terms of the quantity which is equal to 
' the given feries. 

, In order to this, a fertes mull be aflumed, which be- 


■he firft If, in a feries of terms in harmonic Jprl,^rti^7a and • be affumed. which be- 

Ttn IcC. i be two affirmative quantitin, and Sch^riwl a ^ t, >n^ved and f.bftitHted for the quantity equal to 

*»« .then this feries, whicli » pofititc at 6rft, wiU become 
cond,*nd —J— powers exceed the higheft power to which it w piopof- 

„hp„. »e^tv,«,roo» exceeds »-i. a. But if id to extend the feriTs. 


ive, the a the feriea will convergCt and although produced 
rici will to infinity* will not become negative. 

f »**d i be equal to a and i Tefpeflivcly ; then 
itive^ feries becomes •JJd iince, if each term 

It if the of an harmonical feries 1^ divided by the fame quantity* 
is the feries will ftill be harmonica!. Therefore ■r> 4 *T*vr* 
cater (iQ, is an harmonical feries: whence the denominators 
^nd* dio fciics form a feries of numbers in arithmetical 

lot 16 af- P*‘og*’cflton ; and converfely, the reciprocals of an a- 
mativc. rithmctical progreflioa are in harmonical proportion. 

ij Refurrin^ SiniKSf a feries of which any term is form¬ 
ic rcci- ed by the addition of a certain number of preceding 
acalrt of terms* multiplied or divided by any determinate numbers 
th J ' pofttivc or negative. Thus t. 3.19. 101.543. 

.^rciTion ^ 9 ^ 7 * 15^7^* &c. is a recurring feries* each term of 
lurmo- which is formed by the addition of the two preceding 
,\l pro- temfs, the firft of which being prevtoufly multiplied by 
non, theconftant quantity 2 and the other by 5. Thus the 
third term 19S2X< + 3X5; the fourth term loi = 

\r 3x2+19x5. stc. 

^ The principal operation in a feries of this nature is 
n)fa finding its fwm.—-For this purpofe, the two firft 

urrinj tM o lafl terms of the feries muft be given, together 
ci. with the conftant multipliers. 

Let a, b, c, d, r,ft &c. be any number of terms of a 
feries formed according to the above law, each fuc- 
ceffive term being equal to the Aim of the produ£ls 
of the two preceding terms* the firft being multiplied 
by the given quantity m, and the other by the given 
quantity n. Hence wc will have the following feries 
of equations e sz m tf+a b, d s: m h-^n e =r m ^ + 
n d,/sm rf+a e, kc, llien a dding thefe equ ations 
we obtain e + rf +e+/=r«Xfl+^+f +<f + »X 
^ ri- ; ^ + ^* Now the firft member of this equation 

is the fem of all the terms except the two firft ; the 
quantity by which m is multiplied in the fecond mem¬ 
ber is the fum of all the terms except the tWo laft; and 
that by which tt » multijdied is the fum of all the terms 
except the firft and laft . Now let r =fum of the ferie s; 

then t —.a— w Xf — g — / + a Xr-^o—:/* 

H.. Xt+ f+nX i- 


Hcn« + 

n + a I. 

Let the fum of tbe firft feven terms of the above 
feries be required. 

_ , . f 15671 Firft term « 

T*o laft term ter m 1,87. 

Sum - - 28588 Sum 25673 

ai • aw* e 


Firft term 


2 5 A B 


±_LA!) = - ? ; D 

^ B* + 3 f A* B + ^ A* j _ 


5 a 5 f — 5 


r^j — a'd . J - . y 

f - Sic. and confequcntly a =r -s-- — 




—5 a^.*+4i* </ 


X /, &c. 


Examplfs. 


1C 

Xp, I.etw ——+—•——, See. =j'. There a he. 
^3 4 

ing in this cafe equal to i, - c —, </ =- 

* 3 4 

&c. weftiall, by fubftituting thefe valuer, bavca=j' + 

/. &c. 

2 ^ 6 ^24 

id. Let a — a* + a* — &c. = y / to find 

X f 

In this example we have a = x*i7 = i* — i, 

y 2 

r s I, ^ I, See.; whence a sr—+~- / + 


2—1 


5’ + &c. =y+/+/ + / 


Sum 


— *+3 

3+5 —1x6 

Voi. XVIL Fan 1. 


37176 

78265 

1J5541 

5 

1 *'5536 

I 19256 = 


Laft tenn 

15671 

X* X* 

^ *_ J 

xR 

Sura 

n 

^5673 

5 

aa* ixCi a s r , 

0*^ ar * 24r* 

&c» to find X ? 

720/^ ' 

^ 4032 !■’* 


78365 

, X* 

Pat r -^azsvi then vsr —— 

t &c. By comparifoa we 

X* X» 

24r* 720 r* 

find X =; x% y s w, 


Sum of tbf feries. 


* i 


r = d 

720 r* 


—. 1 
4032 


Hence 


fieriet, 


Let it be required to revert the feries a x ri- 3 x* + 
rx* + </a* + «x^, &c. ss y; or* to futd x in an infi¬ 
nite feries exprefled in the powers ofy. 

Subftitute y" for x, and the indices of the powers of 
y in tbe equation will be n, i a, 3 a, fitc. and i, there¬ 
fore ns I; and the differences are o. f. 2. 3. 4. 5. fitc. 
Hence, in this cafe, the feries to be afftimcd is Ay+By* 
+ Cy>+D &c. which being involved and fubftitui- 
ed for the refpeftive powers of .r, then we have 

ax s a Ay+fl By* + a Cy* + Dy', 1 
^a* = + 3 A*y* + 2 3 AByJ+z 3 ACyM . 

r x 5 52 +r A^y^ri-j^^ A* By*, &c. I 

//x^ =r +</iV*y*, Stc.J 

Whence, by comparing the homologous terms, vre 
have a A y s y; therefore A = B = —, C 

^ a /ti 



Sfriei. 


Hence *•= trv — <v* + 




32r^ 

V*, &c, zs 2 rv 4. ^ »S ice. 

^3 ^ 45 ** ^ SJ*- 

' T /— / . V 3 V . 5 V* 

,W.c«ce . = X ^.+-- +-^ + --. 


■yawm/j/ion 0/ Sfutss 18 the method of finding the 
fum of tlic termR of an infinite fcrics produced to in¬ 
finity, or the fum of any number of terms of fuch a 
fcrics. 

The value of any arithmetical fcrics, as I'-f** + 3 ’ 

4*.«*, varies aocoiiliiig as (n) the number 

of its terms varies ; and therefore, if it can be exprefs- 
ecl in a gcner.i! manner, it muil he explicable by n and 
TtR powers w?ilt determinate coefiiciejii^ ; and thol'e 
powers, in this cafe, mud be rational, or fuch whofc 
indices arc whole pofitivc numbers; becawfc the progref- 
fion, being a whole number, cannot admit of furd quan¬ 
tities. LalUy, It will appear, that the greatell of the 
laid indices cannot exceed the common index of the 
fcricfi hy more than unity ; for, otherwife, when n is 
taken ittdcfinitcly great, the higlicft power of « would 
be indefinitely greater than the fum of all the red of 
the terms. 

Thii? the highed power of a, in an expreflion exlii- 
birmg the value of i* + 2* + 3* 4* 4**‘’"** cannot he 
greater th'‘.n ; for i* -J- z* 4- 3* is manifcil- 

iy Ic fs ih.an «*, or n* 4* 4“ 4 "» continued to n 

terms ; but n*, when n is inclefinitcly great, is indefi- 
niuly greater than or any other inferior power r>f 
»i, and therefore cannot enter into the equation. This 
being premifid, the metliod of invedigation may be as 
follows: 

Ejcamplfs. 

I. Required the fum of n terms of the fenes 1+24* 

34-44- .” ^ 

Let An* + J 3 n be adumed, according to tlic fore¬ 
going obfervallons, as an univcifal expreffion for the 

value of 1 4 * * 4 * 3 4 " 4 . ”> wliere A and b npre- 

fent unknown but determinate quantities. Therefore, 
fince I lie equation is fuppofed to hold univerfally, 
whalfoevcr is the number of terms, it U evident, that if 
the number of terms be increafed by unity, or, which 
is the fame thing, ifn 4- ^ he wrote tlierein indead of 
fl, the equation wdll dill fubfid ; and we ihall have 

Ax n 4 ' 4*2 “4 3 *^4 .)i 4 "^'”~** 

Vrom wliicli the fird equation being fnbira<Sted, there 

remains Ax«4“ * 1 —A«*4-Bx«—1 — bnzrn4-i ; 
this contracted will be 2Afl4*<^4-^~"4’tf 

whence we have lA — . X«4~'^4*^*~i = 0: 
Whereforf, by taking 2 A — i =0, and A B— 1 
zro, we have A= y, and B=x> confcquently 

*4-24-3+ 4.. ( = A ft* + B «) = Y j = 

" ~X » + t 
2 

, What is the fum of the ten firU term# of the fcric# 
1+2+3, &c. ? 

Ill this cafe » = 10, then — ^ 
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1 2. Required the fum of the ferie# i* + 2* + 3*.. n\ 

. l44or'» or I, + 4-f-9 4-16. n? 

Let A + B n* + C «, according to the afnrrfaid 

^ obfervationfi, he adumed = 1* + 2* + 3*.ji*; then, 

as in the preceding cafe, we diall have A X » + 

-vS &c. 4- B X « + i|* + Cx« + i = i‘ + a* + 3*.«*>c 

c v* » + 'h *hat is, by involving » 4- i to it«fcvcral pow- 
' 8o6i^’ A n* 4- 3 A «“ + 3 A n 4- A 4- B «»4-2 B b 4- B 

+ C« + C=r l* + 2‘+ 3**'*a* + fl + 11* I from which 
nding the fublraAing the former cgmiti on, we obtain 3 A«*4- 
iced to in- 3 A b + A + 2 B « + B + C (=;a-^i *) —b*4-2b4-I • 

of fuch a and coiifequently 3 A — 1 X +3 it ^ 2 b_2~x « 

+ A 4- b + C — 1=0 ; whence 3A—1=0, 3A 
+ 2’ +3^ + 2 B — 2=0, and A + B 4- C — I=ro ; therefore 

1C number . .-n^ — 3A 

>e exprefs- ^ — ® ^ — » C _ i — A — B 


Scries. 


B* «* It 

and confequcntly 1+44-94. iC .»*=: -4. -4."» 

_ 3^a“6 

B • B + 1 • 2 « 4- J 
6 

Wliat is the fum of the ten fird terms of the ferici 
I* + 2* + 3% &c. ? _ _ 

Here « = 10, theu^'" + ‘ 

6-0 

= 3 ^ 5 *. 

3. Required the fum of the feries eJ-f.2^ + 33 4-4J.n*, 

or I 4- 8 4 - 27 4- 64..../1* ? 

By putting A b* 4- B n‘ -f C «• -f D n=r i +84- 
27 -h64....«*; and proceeding as above, we fhall have 
4 A «3 4-6 a nV+£^H +A4-3B«*-f-3bn4.b4-2 
+ ^ + (—" + i|^) = «* + 3n* 4 - I, andjtlicirfo.-c 

4A—i X «* + 6A + 3 C— 3 X B* + 4^ 3 b + 2C—^ 
X ft +A + B + C + 1 ) — 1 — Q. lienee A ss r 

H ( — I — A — B C) o ; and therefon' 134-23 
+ 3 ’ + 4 *.= '-i-'-L4- -, or = ££ 5 Il‘- 


+ 3 ’ + 4 *.= '-i- 4- 4- 'i, or = 

In the vciy fame manner it will be found, that 
.A , .A . .. b3 n* «3 B 


«* + 2^ + 3 ^ 

i« + Z*' + 3« 


n* = - 4 .-* 4 --_— 

5 ^ 2 ^ 3 30 

. n* »3 cn * «• 

=T 4- - 4.^— — 

6 ^ 2 “ 12 12 


+ 3 ''.«" = i + - +~-x+-”. 

7 ~ 2 * 2 6^42 

\\ hat is the fum of the ten fird terms of the fiiriea 
i*+ 25 + 3 ^ S cc,> 

- — .k..., X " + *1* 100 X 121 

B 10 , tneu - ■ ■■ - 1 — ' — 2 e X t 2 * 

4 4 

= 3025. 

4. Required the fum of » terms of tlic feries of trian¬ 
gular numbers o, 1, 3, 6, 10. n ? 

Let A ii 3 4, B «* -f C B = o, 1,2, 3.B, = 

Now the B 4- ith term of this fcries, by Example 2. it 

Y+T A. B 4rT|3 + B .« 4. l|*.C. 

- b‘ B ,, ^ 

**+* — ■* +~^ + 2* Now, the fird equation be¬ 
ing fubtraded from this, we have, 3 A n* 4.^ A + 2 B * 

x« +A + B + C=ry4-^ Or, 3 A«* -f- 3 Att + 


I 
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A + C= — + i—* Bxn —B. 

2 

Whence, by equating the homologous terms, we 
have 3 A =: T, and A = J—2B=:3Aj whence 
2 B =: 1 — 5 — 0, A-|-C = — B. Hence C = — 
Now, thefe values being fiibflituted in tlic above 

equation, gives the fum = 

_ ' 6 6 

" • n — i.n^i 

■ ' . and If ij I be put for «, the 


fum of It terms of this feries will be 


n . n •<}- 1 . R -h 2 


I > 2 • 3 * 

By proceeding in the fame manner, the fum of n 
terms of pyramidal numbers, i, 4, 10, 20, 39, &;c. 


N will be found = 


n.n~f 


And 


1*2 * 3 • 4 

tl»e ftim of any feries of figurate numbers, U determined 
by a like formula, the law of continuation being obvi¬ 
ous. 

What is the fum of the ten firlt terms of triangular 
numbers 1, 3, 6, 10, 15 , ^c. ? _ 

, n.K-t.I.«4-2 10XIIXT2 

Herensr Jo;thcn = ■■■ ■■ • ■ 

1.2.3 ^ 

= 220 . 

12 9 

5. Let the fum of the ferits --p j^continu* 

cd to n term?, be required ? 

If we multiply this feries indefiiiittly continued by 
K —. rp, or R*—-2 R + i,theproduA is Rj there- 

fore the amount of the indehnite feries is -* and 

-It’ 


R-.| 

the fum of n terms may be found by fubtra6ting the 
terms after the «lh from that amount. Now, the terms 

after the nth are which may 

be divided into the two following Cerles i 

Second, 


i f 

R'‘ ^ K + 


2 ^ , r 

Ri + 1? / 


R 


R^f’R 

I 


Now, if we write a for 


R —1| 

and r for R— i, and 

fubtrafl the fum of thefe two feries from the amount 
of tbepropofed feries indefinitely continued, the reinaui- 

dcr wiO be found =r i—2 


R_lf- 


»• 


n 

+ T* 


2 n—t 

Rr+-^ 


6. I.ct the fum of the feries 

w K ' a K. ' «K* 

&c. be required ? 

^I'his feries is equal to the difference of the two fol¬ 
lowing. 

ni+7R“+7in* ^ R+in+^>’ “ 

1 


a 


Second, + 

*C. 5 =-X- 

H 


2 

7 k 


■+ 7 iX 3 ’ 


+ R*+R»’ 


a 


R-l. 

r 


The difference of thefe feries is 


R I —a . a SerJns:ap3- 

— X- ■f*'"' nno. 

n r r 


which reduced becomes 


n +(i — i Xr-f-/i— I 


n r 


To proceed farther would lead ue far beyond the li¬ 
mits afligned for this aiticlc; we muff therefore refer 
thofc w'ho require more information on this fubjedf to 
she following authors.—>Bertrand*s Divehppement, &c. 
Vol. I ; Dadfuu’s Mathematical Rcpolilory, Vol. I. 5 
Emci*foti^s Algebra ; Appendix to Gravefend^s Alge¬ 
bra ; Hutton’s Paper on Cubic Equations and Infinite 
Series, in the Philofopbical Tranfadtions for 17R0; 
Maclaurin’s Fluxions} Malcom’s Arithmetic ; Ma- 
fere’s Annuities; and Scripiores Lo^arithmicif See ,; Dc 
Moivre’s Dodlrinc of Chances, and a Paper by the 
fame author in the Philofopbical Tranfaflions, N-* 
240 i Simpfon’s Algebra, Effays, Fluxions, and Mif- 
ccUanies ; Sterling’s Summatio et ItUerpolatto Scncrum ,* 
Syutajima Mathefwsy &c. 

SERINGAPATAM, the capital ofMyfore, the 
dominions of Tippoo Sultan, is htuated in an ifland of 
tlie Cavery river, about 290 or 300 miles fiom Ma¬ 
dras. The iiland, upon furvey, appeared to be about 
four miles in length by one and a half in bieadlh, 
acrofi the middle, where it is likevvife highcfl, whence 
it gradually falls and narrows tow’srds the txtremilies. 
The ivcff end of the ifland, on which there i> a fort of 
confiJcrablc itixiigth, Hopes more, efpeeialiy t'.nvaro’s 
the north ; and the ground riling on the oppofite fide 
of the river commands a diilinft view of every jMit A 
the fort. The fort and outworks occupy about a mile 
of the w'eil end of the ifland, and arc diflinguished by 
magnificent buildings, and ancient Hindoo pjgodas, 
contrafled with the more lofty and fplendid monuments 
lately raifed in honour of the Mahometan faith. The 
great garden, called the Laul covers about as 

much of tlie eafl ind of tlie ifland as the fort and out- 
w'orks do of the wcfl, and the whole inlermcdiate fpaee, 
except a fmall enclufure on the north bank ncai the fort, 
was, before the bill war, filled witli huufes, and funned 
an extetillve fubuib, of which the greatefl part was dc- 
flroyed by Tippoo to make loom for batteries, to de¬ 
fend the illuud when attacked by the eonih*iKd loices 
of Earl Cornwallis and the Maliratta chiefs in Februa¬ 
ry 1792. This fuburb, or town of modern llruduie, 
is about half a mile r<}navc, divided into regular crcls 
flreets, all wide, and fUaded on each lide by trees. It 
is fuiTounded by a firong mud wall, contains many good 
houfes, and fceins to have been preferved by the fiiltan 
for the accommodation of mcrelianls, and for the con¬ 
venience of troops flattoned on tliat part of the ifland 
for its dei'cnce. A little to the caflward of the town 
is the entrance to the great garden, which was laid out 
in regular lhady w'alks of large cyprefs trees, and 
abounding witli fruit trees, flowers, and vegetables ot 
every defeription. It pofTcflVd all the beauty and ele¬ 
gance of a country retirement, and was dignified by 
Uic maufoleum of Hyder the late fultan, and a fuperb 
new palace built by his Ton. Tiiis noble garden was 
devoted to dcflru^ion; and the trees which had fliaded 
their proud mailer, and contributed to his plcufures, 
were formed into the means of prutedling his enemies 
in fubvcrtiiig his empire. Before that event, fo glori¬ 
ous ic the arms of England, this iafulated metropolis 

Ppa (fa>8 
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Icfinjliam (fays Major Dirom) muft have been the richeft, moft 

Swihus *"•* fpot poflefled in the prefent 

' -J" 1 - *gc by any native prince in India ; but when the allies 

left it> the Sultan*8 fort and city only remained in re¬ 
pair amicifl all the wrecks of his former grandeur, the 
siland prefenting nothing but the appearance of wretch¬ 
ed baiTennefs* Tippoo is a man of talents, enterprife, 
and great wealth ; but, in the opinion of our author, 
the remaining years of his ill-fated life will be unequal 
to renew the beauties of his terrellriHl paradife. Nf l*at. 
r2« iji' 45". E. Long. 96® 46' 45" 

Si^RlNOHAM, ait ifland of Indoftan, formed 
stbout Hx miles north-weft of Trinchtnopuly by the river 
Cavery, which divides itfelf into two branches: that to 
the northward takes the name of Ccleronny but the 
foutbern branch preferves its old name the Cavery, 
Both thefe rivers, after a courfe of about 90 milesa 
empty tlicmfclves into the fea } the Colcroon at Devi- 
cottaha *ind the Cavery near Tranquebar, at about 20 
miles diftance from one another. In this ifland, facing 
Trinchinopoly, flood a famous pagoda furrounded by 
feven fquarc walla of ftonc, 25 feet high and four feet 
thick. The -fpace between the outward and fccond 
wal.s tneafured 310 feet, and fo proportionably of the 
reft. Each ciiclofurc had four large gates, will: a high 
rower; which were placed, one in the middle of each 
fide of the enclofurc, and oppofitc to the four cardinal 
points. Tlie outward wall was about four miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and its gateway to the fouth was ornament¬ 
ed with pillars, fome of which were fingle ftones 53 feet 
in length and five in diameter; while thofe that formed 
the roof were ilill larger ; and in the inmofl enclofurc 
were the chapels. About half a mile to the eaft was 
another large pagoda called JumhlhJlnQ^ which had but 
one enclofurc. 

The pagoda of Seringham was held in great vencra- 
lion, from a belief that it cuiilained the identical image 
of the god Wiftnou worfhipped by Brama; and pilgrims 
came here from all parts of India with offerings of mo¬ 
ney to procure abfolution. A large part of the reve¬ 
nue of the ifland w'as allotted for the maintenance of 
the Bromins who itibabited the pagoda; and thefe, with 
their families, formerly amounted to no fewer than 
40,000 i>nfon8, all maintained by the fuperilitious li¬ 
berality of the adjacent country. 

SERIOLA, in botany: A genus of plants belonging 
10 the order of polygamia squalis, and to the clafs of 
lyngcnefit; and in the natural fyflem ranged under the 
49th order, Compojitm. nic receptacle is paleaceous ; 
the calyx Ample; and the pappus is fomewhatplumofc. 
There arc four fpccics ; j. The levigata. 2. .^thncnfis. 
2. CretenCs. 4. Urens. Tlic firft is a native of the 
ifland of Candia, and flowers in July and Augafl ; the 
Ux'ond is a native of Italy ; and the fourth is a native 
of the fouth of Europe. 

SERIPHIUMainbotany: agennsof plantsbelong- 
ing to the order of monc^amia, and to the clafs of fyn- 
genelia. The calyx it imbricated : the corolla is mo- 
iKipctalons and regular, with one oblong feed under it. 
There is only one fpecies, the emrreaw, which is a na¬ 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. 

SERIPHUS (anc. geog.}, one of the Cyclades or 
iflan^ in the JEgran fea, called Saxum S$rtbh\um by 
Twitus, aa if aU a rock; one of the ttfual places of ba- 
sHhiMt MDong the Roxnans. The people ^cri^btii 
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who, together with the Siphnii, joined Gb'cecc againft SemuiA 
Xerxes, W'ere almoft the only iflandert who rcfuled to It 
give him earth and water in token of fubmiuluu, Serp rn^ 

rudotus). Seriphia Rarta^ a proverbial faying concern- “ 
ing a perfon who can ncitlier fltig nor fay ; ftogs in this 
ifland being faid to be dumb, (Pliny). 

SERMON, a diitourfe deliveied in public, fi>r the 
putpofe of religious inftruclion and improvement. 

Funeral SktiuoK. Sec FgntkAi OratiQni^ 

SERON OF ALMONDS, ia the quantity of two hun¬ 
dred weight; of anife feed, it is from three to four hun¬ 
dred ; of Caftilc foap, from two hundred and a half tu 
three hundred and three quarters. 

SEROSITY, ill medicine, the wateiy part of the 
blood. 

SERPENS, in aftronomy, a conftellation in the 
northern hemifpherc^ called more particularly Serpent 
Opbiuchi. The liars in the conftcllation Serpens, in 
Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 18 ; in Tycho’s, 13 ; in IIc- 
velius’s, 22 ; and in the Britannic catalogue, 64. 

Sttnm Dicepsy or Douhle^headed Snake, a monfler 
of the lerpent kind, there being no permanent fpecics 
of this conformation. That reprefented on Plate 
CCCCX 1 . 1 X. and copied from Edwards, came from 
the ifland of Barbadoes; and was faid to have been % 
taken out of an egg of the lizc of a fmall pullet’s egg by 
a man who found it under ground as he was digging. 

The heads were not in a horizontal pofition when the 
fnake lay on its belly, but inclined to each other on 
their under lidcs, leaving an opening for the throat to 
come in between the two heads underneath, as is ex- 
prefled at A. The upper fide, for the whole length, 
was covered with fmall fcales, falling one over another^ 
the belly was covered with Angle fcales running acrofs 
it, in the form of half rings. It was all over of a yeU 
lowilh colour, without any fpots or variation. Mr£d- 
waids alfo inA rms us, that a perfon brought to him 
a common Englilh fnake, which bad two h^s quite 
ftparatc from each other, the necks parting about an 
inch from the head. 

SiarENs, in ^e LioDsean fyflem of zoolot! 

gy, an order of animals oclonging to the clafe of 
phihia, and comprehending fix genera, viz, the ereialutt 
or rattle-fnake; the including ten fpecki; tbe^e^. 
iuber, or viper ; the anguh, or fnake; the ampbjfiana, or 
annulaud fnake, the body and oil of which are com- 
pofed of angular fegments ; and the caciBa, or tentacu¬ 
lated fnake, the body and tail of which arc wrinkled, 
wHthoul fcales, and the upper part fumiflicd with two 
feelers: and including two fpecies. See an accoufit of 
thefe genera under their refpcAive names. 

The ebaradersof ferpents, according to Lina®U8,jx.ft-* 
aro thefe: They are amphibious animals, breathingJiiLiny 
through the mouth by means of lungs only 5 having acharsAcrof 
tapering body, no diflinA neck; the jaws not articula-ftrpents. 
ted, but dilatable; and deftitute of feet, fins, and eva. 

The ferpent has from the beginning been the enemy 
of man ; and it has hitherto continued to terrify and^^va- 
annoy him, notwitbftanding all the arts which havetioas. 
been praAifed to deftroy it. Formidable in kfelf, it 
deters the inrader ftum the purfuit; and from its fi¬ 
gure, capable of finding flicker in a little fpace, it » 
not eafily dilcovered by thofe who would venture to 
encounter it. Thus po&flcd at once of potent arms, * * 

and iuacceflible or fccurc rctrcatsi it ba^s all the 
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mt. arts of inaiii though ever fo earoifftly bent upon its tqre* and ekbibltlng ^ whole nation finking mider the 
deftruAion. For this reafon, there is fcarce a country ravages of a liaglc lerpcnU At that time man had not ’ ' " 
in the world that does not Hill ^tve birth tQ this poip learned the ait of uniting the efforts of many to cfft& 
fon<<us broodi that feems formed to quell bunao pride, one great purpofe. Oppoflng multitudes only added 
and reprefs the Loads of rccurity. Mankind have dri> new vii^ims to the general calamity, and increafed mu- 
ven the lion, the tiger, and the wolf, from their vicinity; tusl cmbanraifmeiit and terror. The animal was there- 
but the fnake and the viper Hill defy tbclr power. fore to be fiagly oppofed by him who had the greateft 

Their numbers, however, arc thinned by human af- llrength, the bed armour, and the moft undaunted cou- 
fijoity ; and it is pufTible fume of the kinds arc wholly rage. In fucli an encounter, hundreds mull have fair 
eledruyed. In none of the countries of Europe are Icn ; till one, more lucky than the refl, by a fortunate 
thty fufficicntly numerous to be truly terrible. The blow, or by taking the monder in its torpid interval, 
vanuus maligniiy tliat has been aferibed to European and furcbargcd with fpoil, might kill, and thus rid his 
fbrpcutiof old it» now utterly unknown ; there are nut country of tiie dedroyer. Such was the original uc- 
abuve three or four kinds that are dangeTouB, and cupation of heroes; and tbofe who fird obtained that 
their poifon operates in all in the fame manner. The name, from their dodruying the ravagers of the caitb, 
drowfy death, tl»c darting of the blood from every gained it much more dcfcrvcdly than their fuccedbrs, 
pore, the infatiable and burning third, the melting who acquired their reputation only for their dull in dc- 
down the foUd mafs of the whole form into one heap droying each other. But as w*e defeendiuto more eit- 
of putrcfa<^fion, faid to ]x oecarioned by the bites of lightened antiquity, we find thefe auiU^als lefs formid-* 

African lerpents, are horrors with which we are entire- able, as being attacked in a more fuccefsful manner, 
ly unacquainted. We are told, tlMt while Regulus led his army along the 

But though we have thus reduced thefe dangers, ha- banks of the river Bagrada ui Africa, an enormous fer- 
ving been incapable of wholly removing them, io other pent difputed his pafTage over. We are adured by Pliny, 
parts of the world they dill rage W'ith all their ancient thalit was 120 feet long, and that it haddedruyed many 
malignity. In the warm countries that lie within the of the army. At lad, however, the battering engines 
tropics, as well as in the cold regions of the north, w'cre brought out agaiud k ; and thefe aiEsiliiig it at a 
wliere the inhabitants are few, the ferpents propagate didance, it was foon dedroyed. Its fpuils were car- 
in equal proportion. But of all countries thofe re- tied to Konte, and the general was decreed an ovation 
gions have them in the preated abundance where the for liis fuccels. There are,- perliaps, few fads better 
ticlds are unpeopled and fertile, and where the climate afeertained in hidory than this: an ovation was a rc- 
fupplies warmth and humidity. All along the fwampy markable honour; and was given only for fome iignal 
banks of the river Niger or Oroonoko, where the fun exploit that did not deferve a triumph : no hiduriaii 
is hot, the foreds thick, and the men but few, the fer- would offer to invent that part of the dory at lead, 
pents cling among the branches of the trees in in'nnite without being fubjcA to the mod fliamcful detc£lion. 
numbers, and carry on an uncealiug war againd all The Ikin was kept dM* fevcral years after in the Capi- 
ulher animals in their vicinity* Travellers have aflured' tnl i and Pliny fays he faw it there. At prefent, in- 
us, that they have often feen brge fnakes twining deed, fuch ravages from ferpents are fcarcc feen in any 
round the trunk of a tall tree, encompafling it like a part of the world ; net but that, in Africa and Ame- 
wreach, and thus rifmg and defcendiiig at pleafure.-— rica, fome of them are powerful enough to brave the 
We are nut, tliereforc, to rcjeA as wholly fabulous the afiaults of men to this day. 
accounts left us by the ancients of the terrible devada- 

tiotis committed by a fmgle ferpent. It is probable, irv Vtqutni ettpleri corda tuendo 

early times, when the arts were little known, and man- Terribiict oculos vilh/aque fetis ptdort, 

kind w^ne but thinly fcattered over the earth, that fer- 

pents, continuing undidurbed pofleflbrs of the fored. If we take a furvey of ferpents in general, they have 
grew to an amazing magnitude $ and every other tribe ^ marks by which they are dilUnguidied from all the red 
ef animah fell before them. It then might have hap- of animated nature. They have the length and the fup- 
pened, that ferpents reigned the tyrants of a didrid plcnefs of the cel, but want fins to fwim with ; they 
for centuries together. To animals of this kind, grown have the fcaly covering and pointed tail of the lizard, 
by time and rapacity to 100 or 150 feet io length, the but they want legs to walk with} they have the 
Hon, the tiger, and even the elephant itfelf, were but crawling motion of the w’orm, but, unlike that animal, 
feeble oppooents. That horrible factor, which even the they have longs to brea^ie with : like all the reptile 
eommoneft and the mod karmlefs fnakes are dill found kind, they are refentful when ofEcnded; and nature has 
to diffufe, might, in thefe larger ones, become too fopf^ed them with terrible arms to revenge every in- 
powmful for any living being to withdand; and while jury. ^ 

they preyed without didin^ion, they might thus alfo Though they are poflefled of very diderent degrees Confornut- 
have poifoned the atmofpbere around them. In this of malignity^ yet tbu^ are all formidable to man, and^^ oi 
oianaer, having for ages lived io the hidden and uo- have a drong firoilitude of form to each other. 
peopled fOTcd, and finding, as their appetites were more refpe^ to their conformaChm, all ferpents have a very 
powerful, the quantity of their prey dccreafing, 4 t is wide mouth in proportion to the fize of the head; and 
poffible they might venture boldly from their retreats what is very extraordinary, they can gape and fwallow 
into the more cultivated parts of tlie country, and carry the bead of another animal which is three times as big 
confteraation among mankind, as they had before de- as their own. However, it is noway i(urprifiiig that 
folation among the lower^ ranks of nature. We have the ficin of the fnake Ihould dretch to receive fp large 
many hldorics of antiquity, preleating us fuch a pic- a roorfcl}' the wonder feems bow the jaws could take it 
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in. To explain this^ it muft be obferve<l» that the jaws 
of this animal do not open as ours, in the manner of a 
pair of hinges, where bones are applied to bones, and 
play upon one another: on the contrary, the ferpent's 
jaws are held together at the roots by a llretcbing muf. 
culat (kin ; by which means they open as widely as the 
animal choofes to ftretch them, and admit of a piey 
muclt thicker than the fnake’s own body. The throat, 
like ftrctching leather, dtlates to admit the morftl; 
tlie llomach receives it in part, and the refl; remains in 
the gullet, till purrefa 61 iun and the jnicca of the fer* 
pent*s body tinitr to dilTolve it. 

Some ferp*:nts havi* fangs or canine teeth, and others 
are without them. The teeth in all are crooked and 
hollow ; and, iiy a peculiar contrK'ancc, are capable of 
being ereAed or depreHed at plcafure. 

n’hc eyes of all ferpents are finall, if compared to 
the kngtli of the body ; and though difl’crently co¬ 
loured in different kinds, yit the appearance of all is 
malign and heavy ; and, from their known qualities, 
they ftrike the imagination with the idea of a creature 
meditating mifehief. In feme, the upper eyelid is 
wanting, and the fcjpent winks only with that below ; 
in others, the animal has a nlAitaling membrane or 
fkin, nfemhling that which is found in birds, which 
keeps the eye clean and preferves the fight. The fub- 
ffance of the eye in all is hard and horny $ the cryftol- 
line humour occupying a great part of the globe. 

The holes for hearing are very vin|)le in all: but 
there are no conduits for fmelling; though it is pro¬ 
bable that ioine of them enjoy that fenfc ir^ tolerable 

perfcAioov 

The longue in allthcfc animals is long and forky. 
Jt is compofed of two long llcfliy fuhftances, wfiich 
terminate in fltarp points, and are very pliable. At 
the root it is conncAcd very il rongly to the neck by two 
tendons that give it a variety of play. Some of the 
viper kind have ttmgues a fifth part of the length of 
their bodies; they are continually darting them out ; 
blit they are entiuly harmlefs, and only tcirify thofc 
who arc igrorant of the real lltuation of their poifon. 

If from the jaws we go on to tlic gullet, we rtiall 
find it very wide for the animal’s fi7e, and capable of 
being diflended to a great degree ; at the bottom of 
this lies the floinach, w'hich is not fo Cap^feious, and 
uccivcs only a part of the prey, W’hile the reft conti¬ 
nues in tlie gullet for digcifion. When the fubftance 
in the llomach is diHoived into chyle, it pafles into the 
intcllinc^, and from thence goes to nourifhmcnt, or to 
be excluded by the vent. 

Jwike moft other animals, ferpents arc furniflied with 
hmg5» which wc fuppofe are fcrviceablc in breathing, 
though we cannot jierceivc the manner in wliich this 
operation is performed ; for though ferpents arc often 
feen appaiTUtly to draw in their breath, yet sre cannot 
find the fmalleft figns of their ever refpiring it again. 
Their lungs, however, arc long and large, and doubt- 
lefs are ncceflary to promote their languid circulation. 
The heart is foi-med as in the tortoile, the frog, and 
the lizard kinds, fo as to work without the afhftance 
of the IvngB. It is fingle ; the greatefi; part of the 
iJood flowing from the great vein to the great artery 
by the fliorteft courfe. By this contrivance of nature 
we eaftly gather two conreqtiencea; that fnakes arc 
amphibious, being equally capable of living on land 

\ 


and in the water; and that they arc alio torpid :ii win- S<rp« 
ter, like the bat, the lizard, and other aniaials formed 
in the fame manner. ^ 

The vent in thefe animals ferves for the emiflion ofMvdc i 
the urine and the fteccs, and for tlie purpofes of gene- gencrat 
ration. The inftrument of generation in the male is 
double, being forked like the tongue : the ovaries in 
the female arc double alfo ; and the aperture is very- 
large, in order to receive the double inllrument of the 
male. Tluy copulate In their retreats ; and it is faid 
by the ancients, that in this Htbation they appear like 
’One ferpent with two heads. lo 

As the body of the animal is long, flender, and ca-NnmU 
pable of bending in every direAion, the number “ 

joints in the back bone a*-c numerous beyond what one 
Would imagine. In the generality of quadrupeds, tiicy 
amount to not above 30 or 40 ; in the ferpent kind 
they amount to 145 from the head to the vent, and zy 
more from that to the tail. The nurpbvr of ihcfe joints 
mull give the back bone a furprifing degree of pliancy 5 
but this is flill incrcafed by the manner in wliich each 
of thefe joints is locked into the other. In man and 
quadrupeds, the flat furfaces of tlie bones are laid one 
againlt the other, and bouud tight by finews; but in 
fi-iprnts, the bones play one within the other like ball 
and fneket, fo that they have full motion upon each 
Other in every dircAion. 'n 

Though the number of joints in the back bone i« Numbe 
great, yet that of the ribs is ilill greater; for, from^'hi. 
the head to the vent, there are tw'o ribs to every joint, 

-which makes their number 290 in nil. Thefe ribs arc 
furniflied with mufclcs, four in number ; wdiich being 
inferted into the head, run along to the end of the tail, 
and give the animal great llrcngih and agility in all its 
motions. 

The flein alfo contributes to its motions, being com^ Scaks 
pofed of a number of fcalcs, united to each other by a 
tranfparLtit membrane, which grows haider as it grows 
older, until the animal changes, which is generally done 
twice a-year. This cover then burfls near the head, 
and the ferpent creeps from it by an iindulatury mo¬ 
tion, in a new fltin, much more vivid than the former. 

If the old floiigh be then viewed, every fcale will be 
diftinAly feen like a piece of net-work, and will be 
found greateft where the part of the body they covered 
was largcfl. 

There is much geometrical neatnefs in the difpofal of 
the ferpent’s fcaies, for ailifliiig the animal’s finuous 
motion. As the edges of the foremoft fcaies lie over 
the ends of their following fcaies, fo thofe edges, when 
the fcaies arc ereAed, which the animal has a power of 
doing ill a fmall degree, catch in the ground, like the 
imils ill the wheel of a chariot, and fo promote and fa¬ 
cilitate the auimal*s progrefRve motion. The crcAing 
thefe fcaies is by n'cans of a multitude of diftinA mufcles 
with which each is fupplied, and one end of which is 
tacked each to the middle of the foregoing. 

In fomc of the ferpent kind there is the exaAeft fym- 
metry in thefe fcaies; in others they are difpofed more 
irregularly. In fome there are larger fcaies on the bel¬ 
ly, and often anfwering to the number of ribs; in others, 
however, the animal is without them. Upon this flight 
difl'eicnce, Liinnxus has founded Ids diiUnAiuns of the 
various clalTcs of the ferpent tribe. * 1.; 

When wc come to compare ferpents with each othcr>Tbtir - 
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the fii’A great diftin6lion appears in their fize $ no other 
tribe of animals differing fo widely in thra particular. 
This tribe of animals, like that of fifhes, feems to have 
no bounds put to their gi'owth : their bones are in a 
great meafure cartilaginous, and they arc confequently 
capable of great extcnfion : the older, therefore, afer- 
pent becomes, the larger it grows ; and as they feem to 
live to a great age, they arrive at an enormous (izCp 
Leguat affures us, that he faw one in Java that was 
50 feet long. Carli mentions their growing to above 
40 feet; and we have now the ff iii of one in the Bri> 
tith Mufeum that mcafurcs 32. Mr Wentworth, who 
had large concerns in the Bcrbiccs in America, affures 
U(>, that in that country they grow to an enormous 
length. He one day fent out a ioldicr, with an Indian, 
to kill wild fowl for the table ; and they accordingly 
■went fome miles from the fort: in purfuing their game, 
the Indian, who generally marched before, beginning 
to tire, went to reff bimfelf upon the fallen trunk of a 
tree, us he fiippofcd it to be ; but when he was juft 
going to fit down, the enormous moniler began to 
move; and tlie poor favage perceiving that he had ap¬ 
proached a Soat the grcaieft of ail the ferpent kind, 
dropped down in an agony* The fuldier, who percei¬ 
ved at feme di (lance what had happened, levelled at 
tlie ferpciit's head, and by a lucky aim (hot it dead : 
however, he cotuinned hib fire until he wasaffared that 
the animal was killed ; and tlicn going up to refeue his 
companion, who was fullcn mutioiilefs by its (ide, he, 
to his aftonifhment, found him dead likewife, being 
killed by the fright. Upon his return to the fort, and 
telling what had happened, Mr Wentworth ordered 
tlie animal to be brought up, when it was meafured, 
and found to be 36 feet long. He had the (kin Huff¬ 
ed, and then lent to Europe as a prefent to the prince 
of Orange, in whofe cabinet it was lately to be fetn at the 
Hague : but the (Iciu is (hrunk, by drying, two or three 
feet. In the Baft Indies they grow alio to an enormous 
fize, particularly in the ifland of Java, w'here, we arc af- 
fured, that one of them will deftroy and devour a buf¬ 
falo. See Boa. 

But it is happy for mankind that the rapacity of thefe 
frightful creatures is often their puninimcnt; for when¬ 
ever any of the ferpent kind have gorged thcmfclvcs ia 
tliis manner, wliencvcr their body is feen particularly 
difteiided with food, they then become torpid, and may 
be approached and deftroyed with fafety. Patient of 
hunger to a furprifing degree, whenever they feizc and 
fwallow their prey, they feem, like furfeited gluttons, 
unwieldy, ftupid, hclplcfa, and fleepy : they at that 
time feek fomc retreat, where they may lurk for feve- 
ral days togethci, and digcH their meal in fafety; the 
fmallell effort at ifiat time is capable of dtftroying 
them ; they can fearce make any rcfiflancc : and they 
aie equally unqualified for (light or oppofitloii ’ that is 
the happy opportunity of attacking them with fuccefs j 
at tl»ai time the naked Indian himfclf dors not fear to 
affail them. But it ia oilierwife when this fleepy in¬ 
terval of digeftion is over; they then iffuc, with fa- 
mifiied appetites, from their retreats and with accu¬ 
mulated teri'ors, while every aniuial of the foreft Hies 
b< fj’c them. 

But though thefe animals are of all others the moft 
Voracious, and though ihemoiftl which they fwallow 
without chewing is greater than what any other crea- 
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ture, either by land or water, can devour; yet no ani- S^rpcfTa. 
mals upon earth bear abftinencc fo long as they. A 
Angle meal, with many of the fnakc kind, feems to be 
the adventure of a fcafon ; it is an occurrence, of whicli 
they have been for weeks, nay fometimes for months, in 
patient expeAation. When they have feized their 
prey, their induftry for fcvcral weeks is entirely difeon- 
tinued ; the fortunate capture of an hour ofti n fttishes 
them for the remaining period of their amnnu a^livitv. 

As tlieir blood is coidvr than that of mod other terref* 
trial animals, and a» it circulates but (lowly through 
their bodies, fo their powers of digeftion are hut feeble. 

Their prey continues, for a long time, partly in the 
ftomach, pnnly in the gullet, and is often feen in part 
hanging out of the mouth. In this manner it digefts 
by dcgrccb ; and in proportion as the part below is dif- 
folved, the part above is taken in. It is not therefore 
till this tedious operation is entirely pcrforired, that 
the iVrpent renews its appetite and its activity. But 
firould any accident prevent it from iffuing once more 
from its cell, it Hill can continue to bear famine for 
weeks, months, nay for years together. V^ipers * are of-» gee yfA- 
ten kept in boxes for ilx or eight months, without anyJlin0ti(t. 
food whatever; and there arc little frrpcuts fumetimes 
font over to Burope from Grand Cairo, that live for 
fcveral years in glalTcs, and never eat at all, nor even 
ftain the glafs with their excrements. 

Other creatures have a choice in their provlfion ; but 
the ferpent indifcriminately preys upon all; the buf¬ 
falo, the tyger, and the gazelle. One would think that 
the porcupine’s quills might be fulficient to protect it; 
but whatever has life ferves to appeaic the hunger of 
thefe devouring creatures : porcupines, witli all’their 
quills, have frequently been found in their ftomachs 
when killed and opened ; iiuy, they very frequently are 
feen to devour each other. 

A life of favage hoftility in the foreft offers the ima- places 
giuation one of the moft tremendous pi6.nrcs in nature, vliich ihry 
In thofe burning countries, where tlic fun dries up evc-(teqiicnu 
ry brook for hundreds of miles round ; when what had 
the appearance of a great river in the rainy fcafon, be¬ 
comes, in fummer, one dreary bed of fund ; in thole 
countries, a lake that is never dry', or a brook that is- 
perennial, is cunfidered by every animal as the grealeft 
convenience of nature. When they have difeovered 
this, no danglers can deter them from attempting to 
(lake their third. Thus the neighbourhood of a rivu¬ 
let, in tile heart of the tropical continents, is generally 
the place where all the hoftile tribes of nature draw up 
for tlie eugdgcmcut On the banks of this little envied 
fpot, thoufauds of animals of various kinds are ften ven¬ 
turing to quench their third, or preparing to feize their 
prey. The elephants arc perceived in a long lint, march¬ 
ing from the darker parts of the foreft ; the bululoes 
are there, depending upon uumbers for I'ccurity; llie 
gazelles relying folely upon their fwirtnefs; the Ikni and 
tyger.waitiugaproper opportunity to feize; but chief¬ 
ly the larger ferpents are upon guard there, and defend 
the aecclll's of the lake. Nut an hour pailes without 
fome dreadful combat; but the ferpent, defended by its 
fcalcs, and naturally capable of fuftaining a multitude 
of wounds, is, of all others, the moft formidable. It 
is the moft wakeful alfo; for the whole tribe fierp 
with their eyes open, and arc confequently for ever 
upon the watch i fo that, till their rapacity is faiisfied,. 
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jterf wii. few <Rhef anifftaU will TMttire to approach their ftt- 
tion. 

In comparing (erpcntfl as to their voicesi fomc art 
which*they filent, fomc hare a peculiar cry { but hifilng is 
Utter* 
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the found which they pioft commonly fend forth, ei¬ 
ther as a call to their kind, or as a threat to their enc> 
inies. Ill the countries where they abound, they are 
generally filent in the middle of the day, when they 
are obliged to retire from the heat of the climate ; • but 
as the cool of the evening approaches, they are then 
heard ifTutng from their cells with continued hiAings ; 
and fuch is the variety of their notes, thaf Tome have 
alTured us they very much rcfemhlc the mufic of ati 
£ngli(h grove. This fome will hardly credit $ at any 
rate, fuch notes, however melodious, can give but very 
little delight, when we call to mind the malignity of 
the Diiiiilrel. If confidered, indeed, as they artfwer the 
animal’s own occafiona, they will be found well adapt¬ 
ed to its nature, and fully aiifwering the pnrpofes of 
terrifying fuch as would venture to oflcnd it. 

. With refpeft to motion, fome ferpents, particularly 
tbofe of the viper kind, move flowly; while otliers 
-dart with amazing fwiftnefs. The motion in all is fi- 
'Snilar ; but the ftrength of body in fomc gircs a very 
different appearance. The viper, that is but a flow 
feeblu'bodied animal, makes way in a heavy undulating 
manner ; advancing its head, then drawing up its tan 
behind, and bending the body into a bow; then from 
the fpot where the head and tail were united, advan¬ 
cing the head forward as before. This, which is the 
motion of all ferpents, is very different from that of 
the earthworm, or the naked fnail. The ferpent, as 
was faid above, has a back bone, with lUimerouK joints $ 
and this bone the animal has a power of binding in 
every diredion, bnt withoat being able to Ihorten or 
lengthen it at pleafure. The earthworm, on the othtt 
liand, has no back bone; but its body is campofed of 
rings, which, like a barber's puff it can lengthen Or 
(horten as it finds neceffary. The earthworm, thert- 
fotr, in ordbr to move forward, lengthens the body; 
then by the fore part clings to the ground where it has 
reached, ^tnd then contrads and brings up its rear: 
then, when the body is thus fliortened, the fore part is 
lengthened again for another progrclBoni and fo on. 
The ferpent, inffead of fliortcning the b(^y, bends it 
into an arch; and this is the principal difference be¬ 
tween ferpentine and vermicular progreOion, 

We have inftanced this motion in the viper, as moft 
cafily difeemed; bnt there are many ferpents that dart 
with fuch amaebg fwiftnefs, that they appear rather 
to leap than crawl. It is moff probable, however, that 
no ferpent ckn dart-upon even ground farther than its 
own length 8t one effort. Our Fears indeed may in- 
creafe the force of their fpeed, which is fomethnea 
found fo fatal. We are told by feme, that they will 
dart to a very great diftance ; but this we have never 
been able to a^rtain. The manner of progreffion in 
the fwifteft ferpent we know, which is the jaculus, is 
by infttntly coiling itfelf upon its tail, and darting 
from thence to its fiiU extent: then carrying the tail, 
as quick as lightning to the brad | coiling and dart¬ 
ing again $ and by this means proceeding with extreme 
rapidity, without ever quitting the gronnd. Indeed, 
if "Wc confider the length and tlie weidcnef^ of the 
Itack boat in all thefc animals; if we regard thb miake 


of the vertebrae, in which We fhatl find the junfturei fetpsi 
all Formed to give play, mid none to ^ve power j we 
eanftOt be of opinion that they have a fcculty of fpring. 
ing from the ground, as they eittiridy want a 
If we may fb expref^ it, from whence to uke their 
fpring I the whde body being compofed aX ^fup- 
ported mufcles and joints that are yielding. 20 

Though all ferpents art afnphibioAs, fbme&ae RiachThouf(li 
fonder of the water than others; and though deffitQte*‘>>ph>bi 
of fins or gills, remain at the l^ttom, oTTwim 
the furfhee with great cafe. Prom their internal fttuc-; 
tui-e, we fee how well adapted they are for cither de-in watei 
ment: and how capable their Mood is of circulating at 
the bottom as freely as in the frog or the tortoife. 

They can, however, endure to live in frefli Wateronlyi 
for fait is an effeftual banc to the whole tribe. The 
greattff ferpents are tnoff ufoaRy found in frelh water, 
either elioofing it as their favourite dement, or folding 
their prey in fuch places in the gnateft abundance. 

But tliat all vrill live and fwim in liquids, appears from 
an experiment of Redi 5 who put a ferpent into a large 
glafs velTcl of wine, where it lived fwimming about fix 
hours; though,' when it was by force immerfed and 
put under that liquid, it lived only one hour and a 
naif. He put anotlier in common water. Where it 
lived three days ; but when it was kept under water, 
it lived only about tt hours. Tlieir motion there, 
however, is pcrfcflly the reverfe of what it is upon 
land ; for, in order to fupport tbemfclve* upon an cle¬ 
ment lighter than their bodies, they arc obliged to in- 
<:rea{c their furface in a very artificial manner. On earth 
their windings arc perpendicular to ihc furface ; in Wa¬ 
ter they are parallel to it: in other Vvords, if a perfon 
foould wave his hand up and down, it will give an idea 
df the animal’s progrefs on land ; if to the right and 
left, it will give fomc idea of its pmgrefs on the water. 

Some ferpents have a moft horrible fator attending 
them, which is alone capable of intimidating the brave. 

This proceeds from two glands near the v6nf, like thofe 
Ih the wtafel or polecat; and, like thofe animals, ia 
proportion as they arc excited by rage or by fear the 
fetnt grows ttrongcr. It would feem, however, that 
fuch ferpents as are moft venomous are leaft offenfive in 
this particular; fince the rattlefuake and the viper have 
no findl whatever; nay, we are told, that at Calicut 
and Cranganon, in the Baft Indies, there are fome ve¬ 
ry noxious ferpents, who are fo far from being difa- 
grceahle, that their excrements ere fought after, and 
kept .as the moft plcafing perfume, l^c Efculapian 
ferpe.it is alfo of this bumber. 

Some ferpents bring forth their young alive, as the Seme vi- 
viper; fome bring forth eggs, which are hatched by'’ip"°“*’ 
the heat of their fituation, as the common black fhake,®^^*^^ 
ahd tlic majority of the ferpent tribe. When a reader,***^'^'**' 
ignorant of anatomy, is told, that fome of thofe ani¬ 
mals produce their yeui^ alive, and fhat fume produce 
eggs only, he is apt to luppofc a very great difference 
in the hu^nriial conformation, which makes fuch a varie¬ 
ty in the mShner of bringing forth. But this is not 
the cafe : thefe animals are internally alike, in what¬ 
ever manner they produce their yoUng; and the variety 
in their bringing forth is rather a flight than a real dif- 
crimination. The only difference is, that the viper* • 
hatches her eggs, and brings them to matiiriiy, within 
her body J the fnakc is more premathrt ib her produc- 
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the rnske-a whip acrofi the neck, aod {o the fquirrel ScfpAif. 
being Healed, he ran into tl.e creek. 
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eat* tiont, and fenda her. eggi into the light fome time bc- 
fore the yoqng onci |ire capable of leaving the (Iiell. 
Xhua, if cither are opened, the egga will lx found in 
^the womb, covered with their raembranoua (hell, and 
adhering to each uthtr like large beads on a dring. In 
the egga of both, the young ones will be found, though 
at different Ui^ei of maturity ^ thole of the viper will 
' crawl and.bipe ip the moment the Ihell that cHclufes 
.> them is broke open: tbofe of the fnake arc not yet ar> 
riv^ pt their perfed form. 

rather ^l>ac took a ferpeot of the viper kind that 
was nine feet lung, and ordered it to be opened in his 
prefence. He then faw tlte manner in which the eggs 
of thefe animals lie in the womb. In this creature there 
were lix egga, each of the fize of a goofe rgg, but 
longer, more pointed, and covered with a membranous 
ikin, by which alfo they were united to each other. 
Each of ihefc eggs contained Irom 13 to 15 young 
ones, about fix inches lung, and aa thick as a goufe* 
quill. Though the female from whence they were ta* 
ken was fpotted, the young ftemed to have a va¬ 
riety of coloura very different from the parent; and this 
led the traveller to fuppofe that the cohmr was no cha- 
ra^lcridic mark among ferpenis. Thefe little mifehie- 
voiis animals were no fooner let loofe from the (hell, 
than they crept about, and put tbemfelves into a threat¬ 
ening poliure, coiling themfelvca up and biting the ftick 
with which he wasdellroyiugthcm. In this manner he 
killed 74 young ones; thofe that were contained in one 
of the eggs efcaped at the place where the female was 
killed, by the buHliiig of the egg and their getting 
^ among the bufhes. 

.iting The fafeinating power aferibed to ferpents, cfpcciaUy 
to rattU'fnakes, by which they are faid to draw animals 
d to to them, is very curious. It has been deferibed by ib 
mauy different perfons, who affirmed that they had 
feen inflances of it, and has been believed by fo many 
men of penetration and difeernment, that it deferves at 
leait to be mentioned. The rattlefnake fixes its eyes 
upon any animal, fuch as a bird or fquirreh When the 
animal fpics the fualu, it ikips from fpray to fpray, ho¬ 
vering and approaching nearer the enemy ; defeending, 
with difirafted geflurei and cries,.from the top of the 
loftiell trees to the mouth of the fnake, who opens his 
jaws, and iu an inilant fwallows the unfortunate ani¬ 
mal. 

The following inftances of fafeination have fo much 
the appearance of fidion, that it would require a very 
uncommon degree of evidence to render them credible. 
They arc extracted from a paper in the Gentleman’s 
Mugaaiue for the year 1765, p. 511. which was com¬ 
municated by Mr Peter Coliinfon from a correfpondent 
in Philadelphia. 

A perfon of good credit was travelling by the fide 
of a creek or fmall river, where he faw a gronnd fquirrcl 
Tuuniug to and fro between the creek and a great tree 
a few yards diffant $ the fquirrcl’s hair looking very 
rough, which ihowed he was feared, andhisreturns being 
fhurtcr and fhorter, the man Hood to obferve the caufe, 
iind Toon fpied the head and acek of a rattlefnake point¬ 
ing at the Iqiiirrel through a hole of the great tnee, it 
being hollow ; the fquirrel at length gave over runnirg, 

^ and laid himftlf quietly down with his licad jclofc to 
the fuake’s; the fnake t^n opened his mouth v.'ide, aad 
iu(*k in the fquirreVs head $ upon which the mao gave 
Vot. XVII. Part I. 


” When I was about 13 years old, I lived with Wil¬ 
liam Atkinloii, an honclt man in Bucks county, who, 
returning from a ride in warm weather, told us, that • 
while his horfe was drinking at a run, he hiard the cry 
of a blackbird, which he fpied oii the top of a faphug, 
fluttering and ftraiiiing the way he feemed unwilling to 
fly, and holding fo fall the fprigs he was perched upon 
that the fappliugtop btnt. After he had vitwed fhc 
bird a few minutes, it quitted the place, and made a 
circle or two higher in the air, and then relumed its 
former llauding, fluttering and crying : Thereupon 
William rode the way the biifl ftrained, and foon fpied 
a large black fnake in coil, fteadily i ycing the bird. He 
gave the fnake a lafli with his whip, and this taking off 
the fnake’s eye from Ins prey, the charm was broken, 
and away fled the bird, changing its note to a fong of 

j“y- 

“ Mr Nicholas Scull, a furveyor, told me, that when 
he was a young man, as lie happened once to be lean¬ 
ing upon a fence, and looking over it, he faw a large 
rattlefnake in coil, looking ftcdfaffly at him. He found 
liimfelf furprifed and lifllcfs immediately, and had no- 
power fur about a minute (as he thinks) but to look at 
the fnake, and then he had the refolution to pufli him- 
felf from the fence, and turn away, feeling fuch horror 
and cunfufion as he would not undergo again for any 
cunfideration. 

“ Doftor Chew tells me, a man in Maryland was 
found fault with by his companion that he did not 
come along ; the companion llepping towards him, ob- 
ferved that his eyes were fixed upon a rattlefnake which 
was gliding fluwly towards him, with his head raifed as 
if he was reaching up at him ; the man was leaning to¬ 
wards the fnake, and faying to IiimfeU, he will life me ! 
be will bite me ! Upon which liis companion caught him 
by the flioulder, and pulled him about, and cried out, 
If^bdt the devil utlt yw ? He will bite you fure enough i 
This man found liimfelf very lick after his cncliant* 
ment.” 

The fafeinating power of ferpents was believed by 
DrMead and other eminent men, who ccrtaiiilyiliought 
they had fufllcient evidence for admittingit. Incredible 
therefore as it appears, it ought not to be rejedcu 
without examination ; though being of a very extraor. 
dinary nature, it cannot he received without unqueltinn- 
able evidence. Sccpiicifni.is no lefs abfnrd than incre¬ 
dulity ; and the true philofopber will carefully avoid 
both. Human knowledge is founded on obfervation 
and experience ; not, however, on every nian’s perfonal 
obfervation and experience, but on the united oh- 
fervation and cxpencuce of all mankind. Bur thn 
prefuppofes the credibility of human teflimony in every 
cafe that does not involve an impuflihility. All tiic 
laws of nature are not yet known, uor all the wonder¬ 
ful powers of which flie is poffened. It is not more in¬ 
credible a priori, that the eye of a ferpent lliould al- 
Iradt an animal than that a magnet fhonid attract! a 
piece of iron, or a piece of irtm attrad elcArical mat¬ 
ter. The evidence of thefe fails refts entirely 4>n per- 
fonal obfervation or authentic tcfiiipoDy- The only 
thing requifiu* with rcfpcfl to ob^eils«f teftimoily is, 
when the fail is fo extraordinary aslias not fiiUcn.wilhia 
the obfervation of the generality of men, the llrcngth 
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of the evidence mull be io proportiun to the extraordi- bile: they applied thie fifiion without heCutioD to the 

■—X-nary nature of the fafl. To ap^dy this to the prefent prefeD.! fubjed, and founded an hypoiheCa Upon it. to 

cafe : We have the tedimony of many perfons that account for the effeds of the bite of an ioccofed fer- 


fome f^rpentR have a power of fafeination ; but the ge- 
ai-rality of men have never obferved this i it is tberefore 
an extraordinary fa£l| and requires extraordinary evi« 
dence. But the evidence ia not fatisfadory ; therefore 
we do not receive it as a fad: ou the other hand, it is 
unphiiufophical to rejed it a prioru 
Kflw thiir No fubjed has excited morephilofophicalcontrovcr- 
r'^jJonipe- fy than the poilian of ferpents, with regard to its na- 
1 .U 1 S. mode of operating. Antiquity has not been 

fpiiring in eonjedure and lidion upon this fubjed* and 
its errors have been retained with the moft reverential 
obftinacy by the vulgar: among thefe we are to rec¬ 
kon the hdiliuiis lling iixed in the tail of the ferpent. as 
the painters fometimes have groundlefsly enough repre- 
^ fented it; fume have iirventcd a limilar fidion of a black 
' fork( d tongue* whiclt the ferpent vibrates on both fidca* 
and have aferibed its power of poducing fucb noxious 
cITcds to this while others, aflcdiag an air of fuperior 
dircernmeut, have, upon equally good reafons, aferibed 
it to the teeth in general: thefe aic all errors of a mag¬ 
nitude that the moll defuUcry attention to the fubjed 
Would have been fufiheient to have removed. There is 
a very fninll bone clofely fixed to the upper jaw* in the 
itifide of the lip of a puifonous ferpent* which baa-a 
power of moving backw'ard orforward ; to this two or 
three Tings are annexed larger than the teeth* which 
tlie Cerpeiit, by its ciTidancc* when enraged* darU for¬ 
ward* or withdraws and conceals at bis ple&ftue* in a 
fjiniiar manner to the claws of a cat: thefe &ng8, which 
t he conmioii people name the large teeth cf the ferpeot* 
Hic exccllciuly deferihed by Tyfon in the anatomy of 
the i^tilefnakc* which he. has given in the Thiiofo- 
phical Ttanfadions. ** In thefe (thefangs) weobfer- 
ved a confiderable cavity near the bafe ; aud near the 
point a very difceniible lifrure td fome length like the 
Hit of a pen : the part of tlic tuolh &om the hifuTe to 
the loot was manifcllly cbannelU-d, which wo 5 rll dif- 
covered by lightly prefling the gums; wc.theo U\v the 
poifon afcvnd through the cavity of the fang and Bow 
out of tlic fidure ; and as thefe fangs are fo very acute* 
lo fnm and folid toward the point (the fiflure being on 
the ixtcinal and convex* iiotlheinlernal fide); nothing 
could be qoiicclvol more convenient cither for inflitling 
u wound* or to cnfiirc the infiifion of the poilon.’* 
EntJi of the fan^s is furroonded with a vehicle furnifli- 
4,d v^ith glands kenting a certain fluid ; vrhich, upon 
tlievciiclc being prcfl'ed* fceiiis to (low out of the point 
of the fang. The ferpent when locenicd* raifing his 
head, extends the fmall bone armed with the fangs 
ineiitiuiied above; and attacking hia enemy with a force 
aombiiu-d of the weight of his body and the action of 
the inufclcs* he wounds him with the expanded fangn* 
and the vetide being compreiTed the poifon immediately 
fl jws into the wound : this is clear from the experience 
of thofe who* having broken off their fangs with a pair 
of forceps* handled the forpent thus dilarmed without 
any huit. The North Americans, after carefully ex- 
ir.icling thefe venomous fangs* fuffer the rattkfoake to 
kite and gnava them with his teeth tilLthe blood flows 
freely* with total impunity. 

Antiquity amufeditfelf with a fable deffitute of all 
aocc of trutb> that anger was excited by black 
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pent; pretendrag to have diicovered an ideal canal 
which cundudled the bile from its vefide to the mouth 
of the ferpent* whence it flowed to the part bitten* 
and produced the moll fatal fymptoms. But toward 
the end of the lall century* this fubjed was greatly il- 
luflrated under the aufpices of Ferdinand 11 . great 
duke of Tufeany : This prince* deflrous of inquiring 
into that myilerious queftion* the natiuc of ferpentfi, in¬ 
vited Steno* K.hedi* and fome other philofophirs of the 
flril eminence* to his court; and a multitude of tha 
molt poifunous ferpents being colleded, Rhedi made le- 
vcral experiments upon them, whichdifeovered to bun 
a number of particulars belbre unknown ; of which the 
following feem lo have the bell claim to our attention. 
When he either caufed a. living viper to bite a dog* #r 
wounded him with the teeth of one newly dead (the 
puifonous veficle remaining unbroken)* the event wa& 
the fame. If the bite was repeated* its clfcd became 
weaker* and at lull was loll, the poifon cuntafned in the 
veflcle being totally exhauffed. 'Fiiat the teeth ol fer¬ 
pents* when extended to bite, were moi flent-d over with 
a certain bquor; and when the vclicle at the bafe was 
preffed* a drop of poifon flowed to the point of the 
fang. When the poifon thus flowing from the veficle 
was received in foft bread ora fponge* an animal bitten 
by the lerpeot received no more barm from the wound 
than from being pricked with a needle* till after a few 
days* when the vsnom woi rcllored afrelh: but when an 
animal was wounded with the point of a needle dipped 
in the poifon* it was tormented w-itb the (Xaie pains as if 
it had been bitten by the viper itfelf. Prefierving fome of 
this poifon in a glafs* and totally evaporating the moiT' 
ture in the fun* when the refiduum was diluted again 
with water* and the point of a. needle dipped in the fo- 
lution* Rhedi found to Iiis great furprife that it bad the 
fame effedl as when recent* But the boldne& of Tox- 
ai* one who charmed vipers* fluag all thefe men wbo' 
were deeply verfed in natural phdofophy into the ut- 
inoll afloniflunent. They bappeoiog to fall iato dif- 
courfe (while the prince was prefent) upoa the certain 
death which would attend any perfoo's fwallowjng this- 
poifon of the viper by mitlake* inffead of fpirit of wine 
or water; Tozzi* confiding in his art* drank a conli- 
derable portion of it without hefitation ; they were all 
ailonilhed at bis apparent ralhnefs* and predidlediDllant 
death to the man; however* be efcoped as fafely as if he 
had drunk only fo mveh waters This event* which 
llruck the prince and his illidlrious affocistes in thefe 
philoiopliical inquiries by its novelty* was well known 
to the ancients. Xiucnn* in the 9th booRof the Pbar«- 
falia, fpeakivg of the ferpent* fays*. 

Noxiit ferpenlum adt^o 

Mttrfu virui Uabtnt et fuium dente minantur^ 

VoeuU morU sarcMt* Phar. 1. 9. v. 6x4* 

Mix'd with the blood that venom flays alone* 

}iis bite is poifon ; death is in hiafaag 

Yet is the draught innoxious. 

Nor mvft we omit obferving* that barbarous nations 
are pcrfeHly acquainted with the property of the poi- • 
foil of ferpents by which it retains its deadly power 
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ter It Ikat t>e^ l^ept i they Itave been pofl^/T.^ of 
ibi# fatal fecret for ape* paft % it betnjy ih^ir euftom to 
tin^ the point! of their arroi^N with the Juice of fpurge» 
^ putrid flefh, or oil of te^acco, but more particularly 
'>^ththe poifdn ofTipera. Some modern Indians con- 
tt^ie the practice to this day; and w'c hare the teRi- 
tooriy of Pliny» in- hfS Natural Hiftory* that the Scy- 
' tliians had long aeo the fame ouRom't The Scythians 
(fays that anthor) dip their arrows in the poifon of vi- 
pera and human blood; a horrid pradticev aa the flight- 
ell wound tnflidled by one of them defies all the art of 
mt'dicine/* 

The poifon of ferpents produces fatal effedts only hy 
tnixtag with the blood. To confirm this principle, the 
Florentine phHofophen collc^ed a quantity of poifon, 
and gare it to diflirreftt animals without producing the 
lead inconvenience) but when applied to an external 
%ound, every one of thofe horrid fymptoma which ac- 
tiompany the real bite followed, via. inflammatory and 
mahgnant fevers, ending in death, unlcfs nature, by a 
fpontaneoiis hemorrhage, or fome other evacuation, dtf- 
charged this poKun. With refpedt to the experiments 
of Khedi, every one of his obfervations prove, that the 
liquid prefled out of the veficle which moiilens the 
fangs of the ferpents is only noxious by being convey¬ 
ed into the blood, by means of a ponAure or wound; 
and the cafe of Toy.xi, who drank a confiderable quan¬ 
tity of this pdlfoQ without rnffering ininry, pnives that 
14 it hurts the blood only when externally mixed with it. 
ptoin^ The fyniptoms of the bite of the viper have already 
ding been defcrilK-d under MaDrciiTE, N®4oli, unth the cures 
■ent” recommended by I>r Mead For the bite of ferpents in 
nts. general. Under the article Poisniv, p. 269, we have 
mentkiaed the Abbd Fontana’s method of cure, via. li- 
gatures, and the bene6ciat efh^ds of the volatile alkali. 
We fliall now therefore fupply what baa been omitted 
in thefc articles, by deferibiug tbe fymptoma which ac¬ 
company the bite of other ferpents. 

The ^mptome attending tbe bile of the nluher prt/- 
ifft a native of Sweden; are^ pain in the wounds tumort 
riiiril^ afthma, atnrietiea, convulfiont, and death. 

There is a ferp^t ftill more dreadful than any of the 
former, found in Sweden, called co/u^rr mre/a. The 
bite of this is followed by immediate change of colour* 
cbldnrfs, ftupor, palpitation of the heart, acute pain all 
over the body, and death. Linnzua tried oil in this 
cafe, but it proved ineHeduat. c 

The erataluf horridut 4 gt Linmeus, the rattlcfiiike, 
killrin a very fudden manner; his bite uTually prudu- 
cihg death within twelve hours. 

The following account of the poifon ferpent of the 
Fad'Indies w given by M. d’Ohfonville: “Among the 
ferpeiits of India, tiiat which I believe to be moil for¬ 
midable is but about two feet long, and very fmall. Its 
ikin is freckled with little traits of brown or pale red, 
and contrafted with a gronnd of dirty yellowit is 
moflly found in dry and rocky places, and its bite mor¬ 
tal in Icds thkn one or two minutes. -In the year 1 
and io the proviuce of Cadapet, I faw fevcral inftances 
of it; and among others, one vrry fingular, iif the midft 
of a corps of troops commanded by M. de Bufly. An 
Indian Gentoo merchant perctivrd a Mahometan fol- 
dicr^qf his acquaintance.going to kill one of thefc rep- 
. tiles, wKiA ne.had foUiid ueeplnsi'ander his packet* 
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'the Gentoo ilew to beg its life, protefliiig it .would do 
no hurt if it was not hrd provoked; pafling at the 
fame time his hand under its belly to carry it out of the 
camp, when fuddcnly it twifled round, and bit his little 
finger ; upon which this unfortunate martyr of q faua- 
ttc charity gave a flirttk, took a few Reps, and fell 
down iafcnfible. They flew to his afliflance, applied 
the ferpent-flone, fire, and fcarificatiocK, but they were 
all inrffedliial, hir. blood was already coagulated. About 
an hour after, I Caw the body as they were goiag to 
burn it, and I thought I perceived fome indications of 
a complete diflblutioit uf the blood. 

“ The ferpens brvlanst or burning ferpent, is nearly of 
the fame form with the lad mcntiuiud; its ikiu is not 
quite of fo deep a brown, and is fpeckled with dark 
green fpots ; its poifon is almoR as dangerous, but it is 
Icfs ad.tve, and its effc^s are very diffeniit: in fome 
perfons it is a devouring fire, which, as it circniates 
through the veins, prefcntly occafions death ; the blood 
diflbivcs into a lymphatic liquor, irfembling thin broth, 
without apparently having pafled through the interme¬ 
diate Rate of coagulation, and runt from eyes, nofe, and 
ears, and even through the pores. In other fubjedts, 
the porfon feems to have changed the very nature of the 
humours in diffolving them $ the is chapped and 
becomes fcaly, the hair falls off, the members are tume¬ 
fied, the pntient feels all over his body the moft racking 
pains, numbnefs, and is not long in perilhing. It is 
(aid, however, that people have been cured by remedies 
well and foon applied. Be that as it may, it feems to 
me tliat the poifon of thefc different reptiles is in gene¬ 
ral more povirrful the more they live in hot and dry 
places, whdre they feed upon infers that arc full of fa- 
line, volatile, and acrimonious particles.” 

We arc ignorant of what fpccies the hemorrhois was, 
which is deferHsed by Lucan as caufing by its bite a 
ftux of blood from every part of the body. But the 
bite of an American ferpent named de la crux kills in 
the fame manner. 

The dipfiu is at prefent likcwife nnknawo. Lu¬ 
can tnfiorms us, that the perfiin wounded by it was at¬ 
tacked by an unquenchable thirfl. This is finely paint¬ 
ed by him ; where A. Tufeus, Randard-bearcr of Cato, 
is deferibed as bitten by that ferpent: 

Non duut imperiif non majli jura Catonit 
Ardentem tenuere wrum, quin fpargere Jigna 
Auderet, tofijque Jurens exquireret agnt 

pofcelat aquae fttiens in corde venenum, 

Phaifal. ]. 9- 

His wild impatience, not liis honour’d ftatc, 

Nor forrowing Cato’s high command, reRrain ; 
Furious, difhonour’d in the duR, he flings 
His faerrd eagle, and o’er all the fields 
Rapid he burlU to feek the cooling llrram, 

To quench the thirfty poifon in his brcaR. 

And a few verfes after; 

ScruMut vfnae penktts fqualentu arena 
None reditad Sprtu, et finSas accipit ore, 

Aquorea/qve placetf fid non fihi fuJUk bumort 
Nee fentit Jerque genue^ mortmqm ^tenettfs 
Sed putat ^ejiiim j firroque aperira twamu \ 
SufiUdk'SeentttfOiqat os tmpleri efuotre^ 

Q^q tr. » Kow 
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Now tearing up the fan 48 f fooie latent vein are the chara^criillici which diiliagutlh poifunoua from Seepant. 

Frnftraie he feekst now. to the Syrtes fhore harmlcf? ferpeut*. The external .chara^eriftica of the '•““v—• 

Return’cl* he fwallowedown the briny flood poifonous tribe are thefe; *5 

MixM with its rolling fands ; nor knows hib fate “ i. A bruad-hcad, covered with fmall fcaleSt though 

And the fad poifon’s death, but calld it thirfl i it be not a certain criterion of venomous ferpenta, t^.pnifonouc 

Then with hia fword opens hU fpouting vcins^ with fomc fe>v exceptions, a general charadler of them.^crpcntt^ 

And drinks the burfting blood. *' 2. A tail under one fifth of the whole length is 

alfo a general cliarailer pf venomous ferpents; but, 

TIic phytat, or amoAytet of Linnxua, or, according fince many of thofc which are not venomous have 
to others, the ^luber ajp'u^ feems to have been the ftr* as (hort, little dependence can be placed upon that cir- I 

pent made ufc of by Cleopatra to deflioy bcrfelf. This cumflaoce alone. On the other hand,, a tail exceeding ' 

woman, to terminate a diflipated life with an eafy death, that proportion, is a pretty certain mark that the fpe> 
ordered her phyficlans to prepare a poifon for her which cies to which it belongs is nut venomous, 
might bed cfTcA this purpofe. Having tried a nuni' ** 3. A thin and acute tail is by no means to be con- 
her of diflerent experiments upon condemned criminals, lldercd as peculiar to venomous ferpents; though a thick 
they at lad difeovered this fpccies of afp,.which brings and obtui'e one is only to be found among thofc which , 

on death without any previous appearance of didemper are not venomous. 

or hiccough : the face feems in a flight perfpiration, an ** 4. Carioated i'cales are, in Tome meafure, chara£lcr. 
cafy infeiiflbility and lethargy creeps upon the whole idle of venomous ferpents, fince in them they are more 


they at lad difeovered this fpccies of afp,.which brings 
on death without any previous appearance of didemper 
or hiccough : the face feems in a flight perfpiration, an 
cafy infeiiflbility and lethargy creeps upon the whole 


hame, and the perfon bitten feems almud totally igno* common than fmooth ones, in the proportion of nearly 
rant of his approadiing diflolntion. Having acquaint- four to. one ; whereas fmooth fcalcs are, in thofe fer- 
ed the queen with their difeuvery, flie applied the afp pents which are not venomous, more common, in the 
either to her bodim or her arms; or, accoiding to fome proportion of nearly three to one. 
authors, dipping the point of a needle in tlic poifon, ** Upon the whole, therefore, it appears, tliatthougli 
and pricking lu.riclf witli it, (he expired iu an eafy a pretty certain conjecture, may, in mauy indauccs, be 
fle^. made fiom the external charaders, yet, in order to dc- 

The bite of the naja is fo fatal, that a man dies by termine with certainty whether a ferpent be venomous 
it in the fpace of an hour, his ^efli entirely falling off or not, it becomes ncceflary. to have recourfc to fome 
his bonra in a femididblved putrid date : this makes it certain diagimflic. This can only be fought for in tiie 
probable that it it tlie fame ferpeut which the ancients inouth we mud therefore next confider how the fangs, 
named the fepe, with which the mouths of venomous ferpents are fur- 

The experimeuU of Rhedi, have not,, in the opinion nifhed, are to be didinguilhed from common teeth, 
of fume celebrated pliilofophers, fofar cleared the the- ** To tliofe who form their ideas of the fangs of a 


ory of the operation of the poifon of the viper, as to 
leave nothing further to be defired upon that fubjcA. 
Fontana and Carmiuati have endeavoured.to invedigate 
its operations more clearly. Camiinati, from 1.1 expe¬ 
riments, deduces the following conciufions 1. That if 
poifon be indilled into a nerve, the animal wounded dies 
almod indantly and the whole nervous fydem, to 
which it is rapidly conveyed, is deprived of its quality 


venomous ferpent, from thofe of the rattlefnakc, or even 
from thofe ol the EnglilK viper, it wilt appear drange 
tliat there fliould be any diificulty in diHinguifliing 
thofe weapons from .common teeth ; and indeed the di- 
diii^ion would really be very eafy, were all venomous 
ferpents furniflied with fangs as large as thofe of the 
fpee-mentioned fpecies. But the fad is, that in many 
fpccies the fangs are full as fmall as common teeth, aud 


called /(tifthiUiy, 2» If a mufcle be wounded, it is de- oonfcquently cannot, by tlieir dze, be known from them; 

prived of Us irritability. This is cooilrmcd by the ex* this is the cafe with the coluler laikaudatus^ Jailmi, 

periments of Fontana. 3. l*he poifon injeded into.a and fevcral others.^ 

wounded mufcle or tendon is confiderably longer in kill- Juinoxus thought that tlm fangs might be diflJn- 
ing an animal than that introduced into a nerve. 4. The gpilhcd by their mobility and filuatioii ; but other na- 

fymptoms which precede the death of the animal bitten turalills have sot found it a general fad that fang^ are 

arc, a ilupor, lethargy, tremors, convulflons, paralylis of luofe in their fockets, nor have they obfervedany difl'er- 

the legs (part wounded), entire diifolution of the limbs, ence in fltuntion between the fangs of venomous fer^ 


not: thefe arc the efleds of fpafms and convulflons, not ferpenti have only two rows of teeth in the upper jaw, and' 
of the poifon. 5. N«t the lead flgn of the Jaundice all otfiere have four. 


was difcowrable iu the eyes of any of the animals upon 
which Carmiuati made bis experiments. 6. The ildmach 
in every oue of them was very much inflated ; a fymp- 
tom remarked only by Fallopius and Alhortini. 7. A 
lii'ature applied iuUacitly above the part bitten, if it be 
fo placed as to admit one, was found by fome exp: ri- 
ments a i^uod preventive againfl the diifuiion of the 
poifon : its comprefliun flioulci be conflderablr, but nut 
cxctiTivi. 

few. (erpents, comparativily fpcaking, arc poifon- 

to our re.'ders to know what 


In the. preface to the Mufeum Regis, and in the in- 
trodudion to the clafs amphibia in the $yfiema Natura^. 
Uinnxus fays, that the proportion of venomous fcrp.eat&. 
to others is one in ten.;, yet, in the Syflesna Natura, in. 
which the fum total of fpccies is 131, he has marked 
23 as venomous, which is Ibmewhat more than one in 
fix. How he came to be fo much at variance with 
hiinfelf, it is not eafy to fay ; but the lalb mentioned 


v(. propoVtion feems to be not far from the truth, as Hr 

few. (erpents, comparativi-Iy fpcaking, arc poifon- Gray, after examining .154 fpecies of ferpents, found 
; may be interclUng to our re.'ders to know what only 26 that feemed to be venomous. 
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T^f euluhtf fiolitiut and t/tySfrlzani, tlioUfjK mark* 
■' ed by Linnsewa, wc arBafforcd by Dr Gray are not poi- 
fonoua: be thinks the fame may be faid of the leberts 
and Aypfoi, On the other hand, he obferves, that the 
ron/orfrtx, eerajfetj laticaudatus^ and eolu- 

hfryuhutt none of which are marked in tiic Syflema 
Ntitur 4 e^ arc alt poiCinous. 

In addition to the method of cure mentioned in the 
articlcH referred to above, we Ihalt fnhjoin t)>c preferip- 
tion of a new aatlior. Dr Mofeley *, who fpent 12 years 
in the Well Indirs, and whofe abilities and exteniive 
pra^liee very juftly entitle his opinion to a place in 
this work, to the attention of the public, and to all me¬ 
dical gentlemen going to the Weft Indies. 

** The bites and ftings of all venomous animals are 
cured by the fame local means; which arc very limplei 
if tlu'y were always at hand. Tile injured part mull 
be inftantly dtftroyed or be cut oot. Defteoying it is 
the moil fafe, and equally certain : and the beft appli* 
cation for that purpofe is tlie lapis infernalis or the but¬ 
ter of antimony.—Thcfc are preferable to a hot iron, 
which the ancients ufed, becaufe a hot iron forms a 
criill, which a£ts as a defence to the under parts, in- 
fterd of deftroying them. The lapis infernalis is much 
better than any other cauftic,.as it melts and penetrates 
during its application. The bitten part muft he de- 
ftroved to the bottom, and where there is any doubt 
that the bottom of the wound is not fufliciently expo- 
fed, blitter of antimony (hould be introduced into it on 
the following day, as deep as poftlble; and incifions 
ftiould be made to lay every part open lo the adliotiof 
thcfc applications. Bcfides deftroying, burning, or cut¬ 
ting out the part, incifions ftiould be made round the 
wound, to prevent the communication of the virus. The 
wound is to be drelTed forfumetime with poultices, to 
aftiiage the inflammation caufed by the cauftics ; and 
afterwards with acrid dreflings and hot digeftives to 
drain the injured parts. 

“ Where the above-mentioned cauftics cannot be 
procured, corrofivc fubltmate, oil of vitriol, aquafortis, 
fpirit of fait, common cauftic, or a piafter made of 
quicklime, and foap, may be applied to the wound- 
Gunpowder laid on the part, and flrvl, has been ufed 
witii fiiccvis- When a perfoo is bitten remote from 
any ala i.i'ice, he ftiould make a tight ligature above 
the part, until proper application can be made-. The 
Spanish wr<t* ic that the hahilla de Carthaj^rna, or 
Carthagenabc.tr*, i:>-i fpecihe forpoifonous bites, taken 
'inwardlv. 

** Ulloa fays, it i**- ‘ one of the moft effetflual anti¬ 
dotes known in tioit rounlry (Carthagena) againft the 
bites of vipers an.! U rpents: for a little of ic being 
eaton immediately after the bite, it prcfcntly ftops the 
cffrCts of the poifon ; .nnlaccorclingly all whofrcqiu-nt 
the woods, cither for felli ig trees or hunting,.never fail 
to rat a lmle.of tins hahilLi falling, and'repair to cheir 
'Wsirk without any appr'di. anon. 

** The natives tell you, that this habilla being hot in 
the higlieft degree, much of it cannot be casen ; that 
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the common dofc of it is Icfs than the fourth part of a 
kernel; and that no hot bquor, as wine, brandy, &c. 
muft be drunk immediately after taking it.* 

** Tbc Carthagena bean, or hahilla, is found in great 
abundance in the Weft Iiuiian iftands, where it is ge- 
ncral’y known by the name of Anlid'iltt or Cocoon, or 
Aa.id'.tc Cocoon, i ) iinall dofes it is ftomachicarid dia¬ 
phoretic; and in large dufci emetic and purgative. In 
fcvcral diforderf it is 11 powerful remedy ; but its virtues 
arc not fufficiently known, except among the Indians 
and negroes, who chiefly ufe an infiifion or tinfturc of 
it made in rum. This is externally as well as internally 
ufed for many complaints (a)> 

1 have been i'lhirmed by fome intelligent Indians,, 
that any of the red peppers, fuch as bird pepper, or 
b'll pepper, or what is called Cayenne pepper^ powdered. 
and taken in a glafs of rum as much as the ilomach can-- 
puflility bear, fo as to caufe, and keep up for fome time, 
great heat and inflammation in the liody and a vigorout- 
circulutioii, will flop the progrefs of the poifon of fer- 
pents, even after its effeAs are vifible ; and that the 
bitten part only afterwards moTlifics and feparates, and' 
thit the patient, with bark, wine, and cordials, foon re» 
covers. 

** This fiery praAice ia certainly agreeable to that of 
the ancients, and probably the only internal treatment 
that can have any good cffcA; as in thcfc cafes ilic 
powers of life, and the aAion of the heart, arc fuddenly 
enfeebled, and the pulfe in ftrengtli and frequency ob- 
frrvcs almoft a regular dcclenfion from the lime of the 
bite until it entirely ceafos in death." ay 

Phiygnla fenega^ or rattlefnakc root, was fornjcrly Why lomr. 
confidcred as a fovercign remedy for the bite of 
rattlefnakc ; but this opinion is now exploded* oncuj. 

If it be afked for vs bat purpofe were fcrpcnts created 
with fuch deftruAive ss'eapons ? wc anfwcr, that they 
were given for felf-dcfence. W’ithout thcfc, ferpcnib, 
of all other animals, would be the moft expofedand de- 
fcncelefs ; without feet for cfcaping a purfiiii, without 
teeth capable of infliAing a dangerous wound, or with¬ 
out ftrengtli for rcfiftancc } incapable, from their fiac, 
of finding feenrity in very fmall retreats like the earth¬ 
worm, and difgulling all from their deformity, nothing 
was left for them but a fpeedy extirpation. But fur- 
niflicd as they are with powirful poifon, every rank of 
animals approach them with dread, and never feizethem 
but at an advantage. Nor is this all the benefit they 
derive from it. The malignity of a few ferves for the 
protcAion of all. Though not above a tenth of their 
Dumber are aAually venomous, yet the fimilitiidc they 
all bear to each other excites a general terror of the 
wdiole tribe ; and the nncertaluty of their encmies- 
about what ferprnts are poifonous, makes even the inoJt 
harmlefs formiduble. Tims Piovidence leems to have 
aAcd with double precaution : it has given fornc of 
them poifon for the general defence of a tribe natni-ally 
feeble ; but it has thinned the nnmbcrs of thofe whu h 
are venomous, left they fliould become too powerful for 
the reft of animated nature. 

From 


(a) “ This bean is the feed of the Fn>iUea folils cordatis of Flumicr, Ed. Burmpnni, p. 203. Tab. 209.. 
FeviUca foliis cordatis, angulatis, of Linuxus, Spec. P. Fevil/eu foUis craflloribus, glabris, qnaudoquc cordiu 
tis, quaudoqtic tvilobis, at Antidote Cocoon^ of Brown, p. 374/* 
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lerve to reduix its lengthy which would otherwife bc 
fix or fpvcn feet. 

It is ufoally covered with Icstheri and confifts of 
three parts, a mouthopiece, a -oeck, and a tail. It ha» 
fix holes, bf means ithereofit takes in the compafs of 
two of^avee. 

MerCennaa, who has particularly defenbed this in- 
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Trotn tbefc noirious qualities in Oie feepent kind, it on tho gold and fiare coafta, a ftrangef, up^ cntcriirg $rrp 

i« no wonder that Tiot only man, but beads and birds, the cottages of the natives, is often filrprifcdto fee the 

cuiVy on an unccafing war againft rheii). Theichneu- roof fwarmiRg with (brpents, that cling thete without 

Indians, and ihc peccar) * of America, dc- molelling and umnolefted by the natives. But liis fur* • 

lire) . cm in great numbers. The^e animals have the prife wifi inerCafe upon going farther fouthward to tVV 

VERSA and art uf i ixing tlivm near the head ; and it is faid that kingdom of Widah, when he finds that a ferpent 0 the 

Sus. they can ikiti ti em w'ith great dexterity. Tlw vulture god of the country. This anhnah which travellers de- 

and the.eagle alfo prey upon them in great abundance ; furibe as a huge overgrown crcatnre„ has ftS habitation, 

and often, dniiiirg down from tiie dmtds, drop upon a its temple, and its priefts. Thefe'imprefs the vulgar . 

long ferpeut, which they firatch up firnggling and with an opinion of its virtues; and tiitmbera «ee daily 
writhing in the nir. ahb arc bred up to oppofc leen to offer not only thidr goods, their provifions, ani 

them. Father FeuiU^e tells us, that being in the woods their prayers, at the flirine of their hideous deity, but 

of Martinico, he wsh attacked by a large ferpent, alfo (heir w'ives and daughters. Thefe the priefts readi- 

which he could not eafily avoid, when his dog itnme- ly acccjit of, and after fome days of penance return them 

d'stely came to his relief, and frized the affailant with to their fuppUantSy much binented hj the ferpent*6 fup- 

great courage. The fer|)ent entwined him, and preffed pofed embraces. 

him {it violently, that the blood came out of his month, Sekfent, a mufical inftrument, ferving as a bafs to 
-apd yet the dog never ceafed till he had tom it to the cornet, or/nfff///ha«'M, to fuftain adiorus of fingers 

piecesi The dog was not frnfibleof his wounds during in a large cdince. ft has its name ftrpmt from its fi- 

tile fight } but foon after his head fwclled prodigiouf- as confifting of feveral folds or wreaths, which 

ly, and he lay on ihe ground as dead. But his mafter 
having found a banana tree hard by, he applied its juice 
mixed with treacle to the wounds, wbich recovered the 
dug, and quickly healed his fores. 

The Piylli of old were famous fur charming and de* 
flroying *fcrpentB f. borne modems pretend to the 
fiune art. Cafaubon fays, that he knew a man who 

could at any time funfimon i oo ferpents together, and ftrument, mentions fome peculiar properties of it, 
draw them into the fire. Upon a certain occafioa, e. gr. that the found of tt is ftrong enough to drown 
when ‘one of tliem, bigger than the reft, would not be ao robuft voices, being animated mnrly by the breath 

brought in, he only repeated his charm, and it came of a boy, and yet the found of it may bie attempered to 

chdrmmg forward, like tlie reft, to fubmit to the flaoics. Philo- the foftriefs of the fweeteft voice. Another peculiarity 
t cm. f^ratus deferihes particularly how the Indianschtrm ftr* to this inftnimenris, that great as the diftance between 
pents : ** l^hey take a Ccarlet robe, embroidered with the third and fourth hole appears, yet whether the 
golden letters, and fpread it before a forpent*s Itole..^ third hole be open or Ann, the difference is but a tone* 

The golden letters have a fafeinating power | and by SuRVEitT, in mytltology, was a very common fymbol 
looking lledfaftly, the fcrpeiit*s eyes are overcome and of the fun, and he is reprefented biting his kail, and 
laid alleep.** Thefoand many other feats have been of- with his body formed into a circle, in order to indicate 
ten prs^ifed upon thefe animus by artbil men, who had the ordinary eourfe of this luminary, and under this 
firft prepared ^ ferpents for their cxercife, and thew fiorra it was an emblem of time and eterriity. The fer- 
exhi^ted them as adventitioufiy affembled at their call, pent was alfo the fymbol of medicine,' and of the god# 
la India there is nothing fo common at dancing fer- sVhich prefided over it, as of Apolllo and ^fculapius i 
pents, w'hich are carried about in a broad flat velTe!, and this animal Vas the obje£l of very ancient and gene- 
fomewbttt refembling a fieve. TlieCe ercA and put ral worftiip, under various appellations and charaflers. 
themfeKxs m motion it the word of command. When In moft of the ancient rites we find fome allufion to 
their keeper fings a flow tune, they feero by their heads the ferpent, under the feveral titles of Ob, Ops, Py- 
to krep timef when he fittgs a quicker meafure, they thon, &c. This idolatry is alluded to by Mofes, (JLeV. 
appear to move more brifle and Hvely. All animals have sx. ay.) The woman st Endpr who had a fsmniar fpi- 
a ceruin degree of docility ; and we find that ferpents rit is c;dled Oub, or Ob, and ft is interpreted Pythonif- 
tlieinfclves can be brought to move and improach at fa. The place where (he refided, fays the learned' Mr 
the voice of their mafter. From this trick, uiccefsfully Bryant^ feems to have been named from the vvorfhip 
pradifed before the ignorant, it is moft j>robable, have then inftituted; for Endor is compounded of En-a^oTf 
atifen moft of the boafted pretenfioas which fome have and figntfles font Pythonu, ** the fouiftain of light, the 
made to charming of ferpents j an art to which the na- oracle of the god Ador, which oracle was probably 
live Americans pretend at this very day, but the cxift- founded by the Canaanites, and had never beeii totally 
atice of which we are aflured of by Mr Haflclquift fupprefTcd. His pillar was alfo called Ahhadtr^ or 
39 amongft the native Egyptiaea. compounded of Ah' and uafir, and meauing the 

Regarded Though the ^eerality of mankind regard this fisr- ferpent deity Addir, the fame as Adurus. 
with vftuc- race with horror, yet there have been ibnc na-^ In the orgies of Bacchus, the perfons who partook 

rMioii ui and there arc fome at this day, that confidcr them of the ceremony ufed to cairy ferpents in their handsj 

w'ith veneration and regard. The adoration paid by and with horrid fereams call upon Eva! Eva \ Eva 
the ancient Egyptians to m ferpent is well kiiowm : being, according to the writer juft mentioned, the fame 
maay of the nations at prefent along the weffern cottft as epha; or-oyma, which the Greeks rendered ephh. 
ofAlrkaretain the fame ooaccptkntablcsuaeriiiQp. Up^ fiid*'byUt' Molti v fierpent.’ Thrie^ ceremouies «na 
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Dt this ryflphoUc woriHp,.began among the Magi* wh9 
were the {qd* ot Chu«.} sop by itbm they were propa¬ 
gated ia various parts*, Wherever the Amofitaos foimd- 
^ ed any places of vfprlhipt and iotroduced their rites^ 
ii^rc was generally fame (lory of a ferpent. There was 
a leg^ about a {client at Colchis, at Thebes and at 
Delphi; aod likewiie .in other places. The Greeks 
called Apollo himCclf Pytlioo, which is the (aine at 
Opis, Oupi% and Cub* 

^ Egypt there was \ ferpent named Thermuthis 
which was looked upon as very facred ; and the natives 
are faid to have made uTe of it as a royul tiara* with 
which they oroamented the (Utues of Ifis. The kings 
of Ei^ypt wore high bonnets, terminating in a round 
ball, and ^rroun& with ^gurcs of afps; and the 
pHeds likewife had the reprelentatlon of ferpeots upon 
their booneta. 

Abadon, or Abaddon, nientioued in the Revelation 
XX. 2. is fuppofed by Mr Bryant to have been the name 
of the Ophite god, witli whofe worfhip the world had 
been fo long iri^^ed. This wor(bip began among the 
people of Chaldia, who built the city of Opbis upon 
the Tigris, and were greatly addidied to dhrinatioa, and 
to the worilup of the ferpent. From Chaldea the wor- 
ihip palTed into Egypt, where the ferpent deity was 
called Canoph, Cau-epb, and C'neph. It had alfo the 
name of Ob or Oub, and was the fame as tlic Ba-filifcus 
or I oyal ferpent, the fame as Uie Thermuthts, and made 
ufe of by way of ornament to the datues of their gods. 
The chief deity of Egypt is faid to have been Vulcan, 
who WHS dyted Opas. He was the fame.a6 Ofiris, the 
$ua, and heucc was often adhd Ob*el, or Fylho-Hd; 
and there were pillars facred to him, with Ciwions hie- 
ro^yphicalinfcriptioDS bearing the fame name; whence 
among tlie Greeks, who copied from the Egyptians, 
every thing gradually tapering to a point was Ayled 
obelus, or obclifctts. 

As the worlhip of the ferpent began among the fons 
of Chut, Mr Bryant conJc£tures, that from thence they 
were denominated Ethiopians and Aithiopiaus, £poe> 
Ath-ope or Ath-opca, the god whom they worfhipped, 
and nut freun their complexion : the Ethiopes brought 
tliefc rites into Greece, and called the ifland where they 
Ard edablilhed them Si/a^tat Soiu Ser^r^is infuU\t the 
fame with Euhaa^ or Ouhaia^ i. e. ** the ferpent ifland ** 
The fame learned writer difcovers tracca of the ferpent 
worOiip among the Hyperboreana, at Rhodes, named 
Ophiiifa, ip Phrygia, and upon the Hcllefponti io the 
idsnd Cyprus, in Crete, among the Athenians, in the 
name of Cecrops, among the natives of Thebes ia- Bceo- 
tia, among the Lacedemonians, in Italy, io Sycia, &c. 
and lu the names of many places, as well as of the peo¬ 
ple where the Ophites fettled. Oue of the mod early 
heneiies introduced into the ChriAlan church was thift 
of the Ophiue. Biyaot’s Analyfis of Ancient My¬ 
thology, Vol. I. p.'43, See. p. 473, &c. 

SjinriiNT StMirj, See CoMNC /immoau,' 

Sea-SAkPKNt, See Sttt-Sekpent, 
SERPENTARIA, sNajts-aooT a fpecics of 
Aristoloch.ia. 

SKRPENTARIUS, in aAronomy, a conftellation 
of the northern hemifpUere, called alfo Opbiuchus, and 
anciently ^Cculapius. The Ears in the conileAation 
* SerpenLsrius,ioPU}lcmy*scai2ipguf, arc:2^ inTpcbf)/* 
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15 i in Hevelius’s 49 ; tu the Britannic catalogne theySeipauine. 
arc 74. I 

SERPENTINE, in'geoeml, denotes any thing that 
rcfcRiblef a ferpent; hence the worm or pipe of a Aill, 
swifted in n fpiral manner, is termed a fir^hunvorm. 

SnkfiNriNB-Stone^ a genus of magneuan earths, of 
which there are different fpecics : l. The fibrofus com, 
pofed of Abrotts and coherent particles. This refem- 
blea tlic afbeftoi fo mudi that it might be confounded 
with it, were not the fibres of the ferpentine fo cloiely 
coherent, that they cannot be Hiftingutfhed when the 
ftone is cut of pohfhed. The fibres themfelves arc 
Urge, and feem to be twifted. There are two varieties, 
a dark green and a light one ; the former from Ger- 
many, the latter from Sweden. 2. The zochlitz (cr- 
pentine, found near that place, of many difFereat co¬ 
lours, as black, deep green, light green, blnHh.gray, 
and white ; but the green colour is moA predominant, 

5. Porcelain earth mixed with iron. It is met with 
cither diffufible in- water or indurated. The former is 
found of a red colour from China and Montmanrr. 

The waler-clinkers, imported from fome places iu Ger¬ 
many, feetn to be made of this kind of earth. Therr 
are two varieties of the indurated kind, vts. the mar¬ 
tial foap earth, of a red colour, from Ja/berg and other 
places in Norway, or black from fome parts of Sweden, 

4* The telgfton of the Sweden., the fame with the la¬ 
pis ollaris. It is found io various places of Norway, 
as light gray, dark gray, whitilh-yellow, and tUik 
green. It is employed with great advantage for build¬ 
ing firc-pUccs, furnaces, Stc. the extremities of the Aia- 
ta being turned towards the fire when it is fiity. 

M. MageUan obferves, that there » a great variety 
of colour As well as compedition in this kind of Aones ; 
it being (bund dthcr white, green, brown, yellow, light- 
blue, black, fpotted, or (Ireaked with veins of differcnr 
colours. Its texture is either iuditliud, obfcurely la¬ 
minar, or fibrous.' The fpetilic gravity is from 2400 
to 2650; and it is harder than foap-rock or Aeatites ; 
though not bard enough to ftrike fire with fteel; 
being lets fmooth to the touch tlian fteatites, but fuf- 
ceptible of a gwdpulifh, looking like marble ; and is- 
often met with in thin femitranfparent plates. It melts 
ill a ftrong heat without addition, and corrodes the cru¬ 
cibles, but hardens in a lower degree of lieat» It ia 
flowly and partially foluble in ackls, but does not efferw 
wfee with them. According to Bayou’s anulyfis, 100 
paits of it contain about 41 of (ilex, or rather mica ; 

33 of magncGa j 40 of argiliaceons earth j ta of water, 
and about 3 of iron. That brought from Corfica 
contains a greater proportion of argil, and a fir.allcr one 
of filcxv The ferpentine commonly fo called, a<cor(U 
ing to Fabroni, is a true lapis ollaris ; but has its name 
from being variegated with grren, ycUow'ilh, and brown 
fpots, like the (kin of fome ferpenu ; great quantities 
of it are found in Italy and SAnt^eriand, where it is 
frequently worked into diftics and other vrfi'ets. 

verfti^ are fuch as begin and end with 
the fame word. As, 

Amho ^krentes atallbvst Arcades amlc, 

BsarXNTiNS, in the Manege. A horfc is faid to 
have a ferpentine tongue, it it is alwsry« frilking and 
mdving, ^UKlfometinespafiiag over the bit, infteaj o£ 

keeping 
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fiurjKtcula k<«])mg iu lli£ voi4 CpRCc* -ctUed tlic liberty of ibc 
II tongue. 

rrraru ». SERPldUJ-A* in botany | a genut of plants be¬ 
longing to the daft of monceciai and to the order of te> 
trandia. The male ealyx ta quadrideiitatc, and the co¬ 
rolla confilU af four petals: The fcni:i]e calyx is divided 
into four parts* and the peruarpium is a tomentofe nut. 
There ate two fpeciet* the vcrticillata and repens. 

SKRPIGO* in fargery* akiad of herpes* popularly 
called « Mtir or ringworm. See SvaGE&Y. 

SERPULA* in natural hidory s a genus belong¬ 
ing to the daft of vermes, and to the order of tcilacca. 
The fliell is hngle*tiibular,and adhering to other bodies. 
The animal which inhabits it is the terebelia. 

SERRANUd (Joannes), or John de Serres* alearn- 
cd French Proteftaiu, was bom about the middle of the 
fixteenth century. He acquired the Greek and Latin 
languages at Latifannc, and grew very fond of the pbi- 
lofophy of AriAotlc and Plato. On his return to France 
he iiodied divinity. He began to diftinguini himfelf 
i:i 1^72 by his writings* but was obliged to forfake 
his couati*y after the dreadful maflacrc of St Bartho¬ 
lomew. He became miniftcr of Kifinrs in 1582* but 
was never regarded as a very aealous Calvinilt: he has 
even been fufpe^ed* though without reafon* of having 
adually abjured the Proteftant religion. He was one 
of she four clergymen whom H^nry IV. confuted about 
the Romifh religion, and wlio returned for aoTweri/Aatf 
Catholia might ht favtH. He wrote afterwards a trea- 
tife in order to reconcile the two cummuutons* entitled 
Dc fide Cafhofic0t five de prinei^ rdigienis 
£ommuui omnium Chtifiumorum eonfenfiuy fiemper af uUque 
rath* This work was dUhked by the Catholics* and 
received with fucb iudignation by the Cal vjnids of Ge¬ 
neva* that many writers have affirmed that they poifou- 
cd the author. It is certain at lead that he died at 
(rcncva in 1598, at the age of 50. His principal 
works are* T* A Latin tranflation of Plato* publiffied 
by Hoary Stephens, w 4 iich owes much of its reputation 
to the elegance of the Greek copy which accoippanioa 
iL i. A Treatife on the lirnnortaliiy of. the 6ouI. 
jf. J)e JhUf* reiigionit et reipublic^t ia Fratuia* 4. A/r- 
moire de la 5«e guerre civile et derniers tro)thlet de France 
foui Charles IX. tJfc, 5. Inventaire general de FHi’- 
fiaire de Frante^ illujre par la confiereace de VFglifie et 
de VEmJnrct 6. Reeucil de rhnfe memorable avenue en 
Fratieefieus Ilenrill. Frangoie II.CharlesIX. Hettri III. 
Thefe three hiftorical irtaiifes have been juftly accul'td 
of pTutiality and poffion ; faults which it is next to im- 
poHiblc for a coateinptirary write*- to avoid* efpvcially if 
be l>crr any part in the traufa^iuDS which be- deferibea. 
H'a ilylc is exceedingly incorrect and inelegant; bis mif- 
takea, too* and inisHaiemt-uts of fads, are very numerout. 

«S£RRATED* in general, fomething indented or 
notched k> the manner of a faw; a term much ufed io 
the defeription of the leaves of plants. See Botany. 

SER RATULA, caw-wort* in bouny : A genus 
of plants belonging to the clefs of fyngeti'.lia, and to the 
order uf polygamia uqualis. In the natural fyllcin it is 
ranged under the 49th order, Cempfiiia. The calyx is 
fubcylindrical, imbricated; the fcalcsof it pointed* but 
not Ipinous. There are 15 fpecies: The tiodoria* al- 
pina* amnhs^ conmata, japonica, faluifolia, snsUttdora, 
- soveboraceofia, pnealta, glauca* fq«arnda*fcariuJ»« f]^ 
gatiyiAara* and centauroidcs. The three fird. ipegkt 


are; Britsdt* l- Tbe.imBMvc ia dUlinguiffiod by s 8enatu« 
ftem erod nnd dendcr, braoched at the top* a»d three il 
feet high. The loaves are fmooth* piaostifid, .and fia^ S^vin^ 
Mted. The flowers ar« purple* in um^ls* and ttrnuniL Tr**” 
The down of the feed is gloiTy, with a brown or .gqld'^^ 
tinge. It grows in wootk and wet paflurcs. It^yes 
cloth of an exceeding fine yellow colour, which ilaiids 
well when fixed with alum. .Goats eat this plant; 
horfesare not fundufit; cattle* fwine* and iheep, leave it 
untouched. 2. The or mountain faw-wort. The 
root and fiem are woody; the latter being from one 
to two feet high. The leaves arc numerous, triangu¬ 
lar* long* pointed* fubfiantial* dark green aboYe, white 
beneath, and ferrated* with round intervals between 
the teeth, on footftalks. The Bowers are purple. The 
fcales of the calyx are very ffiori and downy. It 
grows on high mountains* and flowers commonly ip 
July or Augufl. 3. The aruenfie^ corn faw-wort, or 
way-thiflle. The ttem is generally ered* branched* 
and two or three feet high. The leaves are finuated* 
ferrated, and fpiuous ; thofc above being ahnofi entire. 

The flowers are of a pale purple; the down is very lung. 

This plant grows in cultivated gruutids and by way- 
tides* and flowers to July or Auguft. When burned 
it yields good afiiet for making glofs or fixed alkali. 

SERRATUS* in anatomy* a name given to feve- 
ral mufcles, from their refembUuce to a faw. See 
Anatosiy* ^able ofithe Muficlee. 

SERTORIUS (QuintusL an eminent Roman ge¬ 
neral. Sec SrAiu ; underthc hifiory of which hiaicx- 
ploim are related. 

SKRTULARlA,in4)aturalbiflory*agcnus belong, 
ingto the cUfs of vermes, and to the order of xoophy- 
ta. The ftem is radicated* fibrous, naked* and Jointed t 
the floieti are hydrte, and there is one at each joint. 

This genua comprehends 42 fpecics of corallines. 

SERVAL* mountain cat. See Fblis* xri. 

SERVANDONl (John Nicolas), was boro at Flo¬ 
rence in 1695. He reedereil hitnielf famous by his 
exquifitc taiie in architedure* aud by his genius for 
decorations, fetes, and building He was employed 
and rewarded by mofl of tbe princes in Europe. He 
was lionoured in Portugal with tbe order of Cbrifl: In 
France he was archite^ aud painter to the king* and 
member of the different academics cfiabhAted for the ad¬ 
vancement of thefe arts. received the fame titles 
from the kings of BritaiB, Spain* Poland* and from 
the duke of Wirtcffibeig, Notwithffaad^ij[ thefe ad¬ 
vantages* his want of economy wi^ Co great* that he 
left nothing behind him. He. died at Paris in 1766. 

Paris is indebted to him for many of its ornanieuta. 

He made decorations for the theatres of London .and 
Urefdeu. The French king’s theatre, called la fiJU 
dee Moehisteii was uuikn his management for fome lunc. 

He-was permitted to exhibit ftiqwa conlifiwg of fimplc 
decorations: Borne of thefe were afiuniihiugly fi^ilnes 
his <* Dc feentof jEineaaiuto Hell’' in particidar, aud bis 

EnchanUd Foreft*’* are-well known. ..He hwU and 
cnibclliflicd a theatre at Chamboid for Marcfclial Baxc; 
and furiiifiied the plan and tbe model of the theatre royal 
at Drcfdea. liis genius for fetes wax remarkable^ he 
had iltf mauagement of a great number in Pari.s* and 
even. London. - He coodufted one at Liffiua givAtt on 

of a vidory gaiued l»y tbe dake 4d SCuiahcr# * * ' 

la»d. He was einidpyed frequently by tlvc king, of 

> Fostqgal* 
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Portugal, to whom he prefented federal elegant plans rcfolutions of the refpeftiTc ftafons; as well when there Serrant. 
and n'ocirle. The prince of Wales, too, father lo. the is work to be done, as when there is not : bur the con- — 

** • * -t • k r\- -1-__ 3 C ^.. . ft . ^ _ A II 


prefent king, engaged him in his fertice { bur the death 
of that prince prerented the execution of the defigna 
‘-hich had been probaed. He prefided at the mag- 

at Vienna on account of the marriage 
of the archduke JolVph and the infanta Parma. 


traa may be made for any larger or fmallcr term. All 
fingle men between 12 years old and 60, and married 
ones under 3oyearsof age, and all fingle women between 
12 and 40, not haring any vifible livtlihoml, are com¬ 
pellable by two julhces to go out to fervice in huf- 


oT me arcnau»»- vi-v .tnuittn ,- » r . r 

But it would be endlefs to attempt an enumeration of bandry or certain fpei ihc trades, for the pomotion ol 
.• • • . .r..j Vinni-d tttditfit-v: and no mHfier can Dut a\v?v his'fer' 


all his perforin inces and exhibitions. 

SERVANT, a term of relation, (ignifying a-perfon 
who owex and pays obedience for a certain time Vo 
another in quality of a mafter. 

As to xUk feveial forts of fervants ; It was obferred 
underthc article Liberty, that purcand properflavtry 
doLsnot, nay, cannot, fuhfiH in Britain, fuch we mean 
whrtcby an abfolute and unllnnted power is given 
to th« mailer over the life and fortune of the flive. 
Aod indeed it is repugnant toreafoii,and the principles 
of .latural law, that fuch a Hate ftiould fubfift anywhere. 
Sei'SLAlFRY, 

'I’he law of England therefore abhors, and will not 
endure the exittcnce of flarery within this nation ; fo 
that wlicn an attempt was made to introditec it, by 
ftatutc I Edw. VI. c. 3. which ordained, that all idle 
vagabonds Ibould be made ftaves, and fed upon bread, 
water, or fmall drink, and refufc meat; Ibould wear a 
ring of iron round their necks, arms, or legs* and Ihould 
be compelled, by beating, chaining, or otherwKe, to 
perform the work afllgned them, were it ever fo vile : 
tft fpirit of the nation could not brook this condition, 
evil in the moft abandoned rogues ; an^ therefore this 
ftaiute was repealed in two years afterwards. And 
now it is laid down, that a flave or negro, the inftant 


honell ttiduilry; and no tunUcr can pm awayniH'fcr^ 
vuot, or fcTvaut leavfe his mailer, after being fo rei&i;ied 
either befoie or at the cud of his icrni, without a quai- 
ier*s warning; uiilcfs uptm rtafonable eanfo, to be al¬ 
lowed by a jullice of the peace z but they may part ;)y 
confeiit, or make a fpceial bargain. 

2. Another fpecifs of fervants are called apprenurcs 
(from apprendre, to lenrn) ; and are ufually bound or 
a term of years, by deed indented or indenttires, to 
ferve their mallein, and be maintained and inttrufted 
by them. This is ufually dt)nc to perlons ol trade, in 
order to learn their art and myiltiy; and fometiir.es 
very large fums arc given with them as a premin"- for 
fuch their inllruflion: but it may be done to huftnrtd- 
meii, nay to gentlemen and others. And children i>f 
poor perfons may be apprenticed out by the ovcifiers, 
with confent of two juilioea, till 24 years of age. to 
fnch perfons as are thought fitting ; who are alfo com¬ 
pellable to take them ; <nd it is held that gentlemen 
of fortune, and clergymen, are equally liable with 
others to fuch compulfion : for fueh purpofes our 
ftatutes have made the indentures obligatory, even 
though fuch parilh-apprenticc be a minor. Apprentices 
to trades may bedilcharged on reafonable caufe, either 
at the lequcrt of themfelves or mailers at the quarter- 

A m kik. •* 


lie lands in Bntaln, becomes a free man ; that is, the feflions, or by one jnftice, with appeal to the feflioiiR ; 

law will pwtea him i« the cnjoymeiit of his peHon who may. by the equity of the ftatute. if they tlnnl: it 

and his property. Yet, with regard to any right reafonable. direct reftitution of a rateable Iharc of the 

which the mafter may have lawfully acquirtd to the money given to the apprentice : and p.irilb appren- 

perpetual fcrvice of John or Thomas, this will remain tices may be difebarged ii> the fame manner by two 

nttf If an annmntif'p. u'lth whom Icfs than to 


cxaAly in the fame ftatc as before : for this is no 
more than the fame ftatc of fubje6Vion for life which 
every apprentice fubroits to for the fpacc offeven years 
or fometimcs for a longer term. Hence, too, it follows, 
that the inftmous and unchriftian praaicc of withhold¬ 
ing baptifm from negro fervants, left they Ibould there¬ 
by gain their liberty, is totally without foundation, as 
well as without excufe. The law of England aas up¬ 
on general and extenfire principles; it gives liberty, 
rightly underftood, that is, protedion to a Jew, a 
Turk, or a Heathen, as well as to ihofe who profefs 
the true religion of Chrift ; and it will not diffolve a 
civil obligation between mafter and fervant, on account 
of the alteration of faith in either of the parties; but 
the flave is enlhledto the fame protedion in England be¬ 
fore as after baptifm; and, whatever fcrvice the Heathen 
ntrro owed of right to his American mafter by general, 
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iuftices. But if an apprentice, with whom lefs than 10 
pounds hath been given, runs away from hw mailer, he 
IB compellable to fr>v^ out his time of abfe'ncc, or n uke 
fatitifadion for the fame, at any time within feveii y< ■■•rs 
after the expiration of his origin.d contrad. See Ar- 
rxENTfCsand Apprentickship. 

3 A third fpecies of fervants are labourers^ vho 
are only hired by the day or the week, and do nft live 
infra manias as part of tlie family j concerning wh 
the ftatutes before cited have m.idc many very gootl re- 
guldtioiiB : I. Direding that all pzrfuns wi>o havt no 
vifihk efteds may be compelled to work : 2. i^efimng 
how long they mull continue to woik ni funtnier ..ijd 
in winter; 3. Punilhing fuck as leavt or drfert their 
work ; 4. Empowering the juftices at ftffioi-s, or ’he 
ftteriff of the county, ti» fettle their wdg< s.: and, 5. 11- 
fliding penalties on fuch as either give or exad more 


B6tbTlocrilaw,tbefame(whatevcTitbe) is hebound wages than are fo fettled. r « t 

to render whenbpoughtto England and made a Chriftian. 4. There is yet a fourth fpecies of fer^nfs, if they 
■ X, The firft fort of fervants, therefore acknowledged may be fo called, bring rather in a fnperior, a minifte- 
by the laws of England are wrtiM//ervan//; fo called rial capacity; fuch ptuardufaflors, AnAhailigs; 
fiiro being infra mama, or domcftics. The cotltrad whom, however, the law confidi rs its fervants pro 
hetween them and their mafters, rifes upon the hiring, porg, with regard to fuch of thrir ads as affed their 
If the hiring be general, without any partk-ular thne mafteris or employer’s property* 

Kmitcd, the faw conftrucs k to be a hiring for a year r As to the manner in which this relation affeds the 
*«pon a principle of natural equity j that the fervtnt lhall mafter, the frrvant himfelf, orahipd panics, fee the ar- 
feSrve, and the mafter mamtaio bin, throughout all the tki* JifjnMM sad Servant. 

Voi. XVII. P«t I. R r Fm 
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VoT the condition of fc-rvants by tlic law of Scotland, 
fee Law. 

KERVETISTS, a name given to the modern An- 
titrinitarians, from their being fuppofed to he the fol- 
Joweri of Michael Servetus ; who, in the year 1553, 
was burnt as Geneva, together with hi* hooks. 

fa’ERVE’rtJS (Michael), a learned Spanilh phyfi- 
cian, was horn at Villancuva, in Arnigon,in 150^. He 
was font tothc univetfity of Toiiloufe lo fludy the civil 
law. 'rhe Reformation, which had awakened the mod 
jjolinied nations of Europe, diredted the attention of 
ihiiiLing men lo the errois of the Romifh chureli and 
lolliclludy of the Scriptures. Among the red Str- 
vetus nj^plicd 10 this Uudy. From tlie love of novelty, 
or tlse love of truth, he carried his inquiries fur beyond 
the other n formers, and not only renounced the falle 
opinions of the Roman Catholics, but went fo far as to 
qiuftion the dodlrine of the Trinity. Aecordingly, af¬ 
ter fj.tndiiig two or three yeais at Touloufc, he deter- 
juined to go into Germany to propagate his new' opi¬ 
nions, where he could do it with moil fafety. At 11 a- 
iil he had fome conferences with Qccolampadiu?. He 
went next to Straiburg to viiit Buetr and Capito, 
two eminent reforincra of that town. Frtim Stndburg 
he went to Hagenau, where he printed a book, entitled 
J}/! TnuUtUis V.rroribust in 1531. The enfning year 
he jmblilhed two utlier ireallfcs on the fame fubjedi: in 
^a adveitifement lo which, he informs the reader that 
it wa^ not his intention to letradi any of his former 
fentintenls, hut only to Hate them in a more diiliudl and 
accurate manner. To thefe two publications he had the 
couiitgc to put hi» name, not fufpedling that in an age 
when liberty of ivpM'lon was granted, the cxcrcife of 
that liberty wouhl lie attended with danger. After 
publithing llicfc hooks, he left Germany, prohalily find¬ 
ing his dodlrines not fo cordially received as he cxpedl- 
cd. lie went fn ll lo Bafi), and thence to I.yons, where 
he lived two or three years. He then removed to Pa¬ 
ris, where he iludied nicdieinc under Sylvius, Fernelius, 
and otlicr profefior!., and obtained the degree of mailer 
Ilf .iris anddc-elorof medicine. His love of cemtroverfy 
involved him in a Rrious dtfpute with the phyficianB of 
I’.uis ; :nid lie wrote an Ajiohigy, which was fuppreflVd 
by an edict of the parliament. The mifunderllanding 
tvliieh this dilpuie pi'otlnc ed with his colleagues, and the 
chagrin wdiich lo unfavourable a termination cccalion- 
ed, made him leave I'ar;!. in difgufl, lie feltlctl tw’o or 
tl'r(c ytari in Lyons, and engaged wdth the Frcllons, 
cniinent ])iinlei8 of that agr, as a eomrc^lor to tlicir 
pril\. .\t Lyons he nut with j’icrre Palmier, tlie 
archbiil.op of Viciiiu', with wiiom he had been ac¬ 
quainted at i’aris. Thai prelate, who was a great en* 
couiiigcroflearned men, prefTed him to accomjiany him 
to Vienne, ufTciing lain at the fame time an iipartmcnt 
in his palace. Seivau3; ccfptcd tlic oficr, aud might 
have lived a tranquil and happy life r.t Vienne, if he 
touid have confined ills attention to medicine and lite- 
laiure. But theloie of cootroverfy, and an eagernefa 
to ellabliih his opinions, always polTified him. At this 
lime Galvin was at the head of the reformed church at 
Geneva. With .Servetns he had been acquainted at Pa- 
Jis, and Isad there oppofed his opinions. For 16 years 
Calvin kept up a correfpondence wnth him, endeavour- 
lug lo reclaim him from hjs errors. Servetus had read 
ibe works of Calvin, but did not thiuk they nerlted the 
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high eulogies of the reformers, nor were they fuflicient Scrvchu" 
to convince him of his erroi-s. He continued, however, '—V-— 
to confult him ; and for this piirpofc fciit from Lyons 
to Geneva three quetlions w'hich rcfpedled the divinity ^ 
of jefus Chrill, regeneration, and the neceirtly 
tifin. To ihcfe Calvin returned a civil anfwer. /^erve- 
tus trc.ilcd the anfwer with contempt, and Calvin u- 
plitd with warmth. From R-afoning he had R'couife 
to abulive language ; and this produced a polemical 
hatred, the moll implacable dirpofition in tiic world. 

Calvin Iiuving obtained fome of Set Vi tus’s papers, by 
means, it is faid, nut very honourable, feut them' to 
Viciine along with the private letters wliieb he had re¬ 
ceived in the courfe of their correfpondence. The con- 
fequence was, that Servetus was arreiled ; bnl having 
cfcaped from prlfon, he R-folvcd to retire to Naples, 
wltcrehc hoped to pra£lice medicine with the fame re¬ 
putation W'hich he hud fo long enjoyed at Vienne. He 
imprudently took his route tlirough Geneva, though 
he could not hut know that Calvin was his mortal ene¬ 
my. Calvin informed the magillrates of hi^ arrival; 

Servetus was apprehended, and appointed to (land trial 
for herefy and hlafpliemy. It was a law at Genev’n, 
that every uccufer Ihoiild furrender himLlf a prifouer, 
that if the charge ihould be found falfe, the accufer 
Ihould fulTcr the puniilmient in w'h'ich he meant to in¬ 
volve the Bcculed. Calvin not chuofiiig to go to prifoti 
himfeif, ftnt one of hisdometlics toprefent the impeach¬ 
ment againll Servetuf. The articles hionght agaiiill him 
were colh^lcd from his writings with great cart J an 
employment which took up three days. One of thefe 
articles was, “ tliat Servetus had denied that Jtidwa was 
a beautiful, rich, and fertile country } and ailinned, on 
the authority of travellers, that it was poor, barren, 
and difagrccable.** He was alfo charged with “ cor¬ 
rupting the Latin Bible, which he was employed tu 
correct at Lyons, by introducing impertinent, tiifling, 
whimficnl, and impious notes of his own through every 
page.** But the main article, which was certainly fa¬ 
tal to him, was, that in the perfon of Mr Calvin, mi- 
niller of the word of God in the church of Geneva, he 
had defamed the dodiinethat is preached, uttering all 
imaginable injurious, blafphctnons words agaiufi it.’* 

Calvin vifited Servetus in prifon, and had frequent 
conferences with him ; but finding that« in oppofitiun 
to all the arguments he could employ, the prifoner re¬ 
mained inflexible in his opinions, he left him to his fate. 

Before fcntence was pafled, the magillrates nf Geneva 
confultcd the miniflers of Bale, of Bern, and Zurich ; 
and, as another account informs us, the magillrates of 
the IVutefiant cantons of SwitxcrlanJ. And to ena¬ 
ble them to form a judgment of the criminality of Scr* 
vetus, they tranffnilted the writings of Calvin, with his 
anfwers. The general opinion was, that Servetus ought 
to be condemned tu death fur blafphemy. He was ac¬ 
cordingly fentcnced to be burnt alive on the 27th of 
Oduber 1553. As he continued alive in the midll of 
the flames more than two hours, it is faid, finding hfi- 
torment thus protraded, he exclaimed, ** Unhappy 
wretch that I am !; Will the flames be infufficient to 
terminate my mifery ! What then \ Will the hundred 
pieces of gold, and the rich coUsr which they took frooa 
me, not purchafe wood enough to confumc me more 
quickly ! “ Though the fenteiicc of death wa* pafled* 
sgainll Servetus by the magillrates of Geneva, with the 
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appri>n4tion of a great number of the mngi/lratcs and 
tniiiiftcra of Switzerland, yet it is the opinion of moll 
billorians that this dreadful fentence was impofed at the 
iiiftigation of Calvin. Tliisaa of feventy for holding a 
^fpcculatlvc opiniou, however erroneoos and abfurd, lia« 
K*'i j ftain on the chwactfrof tUi^ inuftriouB reformer, 
whi^ will attend the name of Calvin as long as hitlury 
Audi preferve it fiom oblivion. The addn-fs and art 
which he nfed ia apprehending Servetus, his inhuma- 
nity to him duTing ]»u trial, hU dldimnlalion and ma¬ 
levolence after hi.> condemnation, prove that he was as 
lunch influenced by perfotial hatred as by a dcHre to 
fupport the intereil of religion, though probably, dur¬ 
ing the trial, Calvin believed he was pcrfoiining a very 
pious action, ThU intoleriint fpirit of Calvin and the 
nuigitlrates of Geneva gave the Roman Cutholiosa fa¬ 
vourable opportunity to accufe the Froteilants of iucon- 
fiili ncy in thrir priticipics, whiclt they did not fail to 
embrace, How could the magitliatcs (fays ihr au¬ 
thor i»f tlie Dii-Hwn-ttre tUt }!crejiej)t who acknowledge 
DO infallible interpretation of the Scripturis, condeinu 
Servetub to death hecaufe he explained them dilfereiitly 
fiom Calvin } liuce every man has the piivilcge to ex¬ 
pound the Scriptures according In his own judgment, 
without having recourfe to the church ? It is a great 
injnilice to condemn a man hccaufc he will not fuhmit 
to the judgment of in enthunaft, wiio may be wrung 
as well as hinifelf.’' 

Servetus W'as a man of great acutencU and learning, 
and well verfed in liie ails and feienees. In his own 
profedion hiu genius excited itfclfwith fmcccfs* In his 
tru^tcntltii d Chryit'itujmlRfJiitiitioj publiliiedin 15$.^, he 
remarks, that tlic wliule mafs of blood pafles through 
the lungs by the pulmonary aitery and vein, in oppoli- 
tion to the opinion Avhicli was then iiuiverfally eater- 
tainedjthat the blood pulTcstlirough the partition which 
divides the tw'o vcutricles. This was an important ilep 
towards the difeovery of the circulation of the blood. 

His works confifl of Controverfinl Writings concern¬ 
ing till' Trinity; an edition of raguii>us*6 VciTion of the 
Bible, with a prefnee and notes, publilhed under the 
name of Miclucl Villunevanus t an Apology to the 
* rhyficiaiis of Paris; und a hook entitled Ratio Syrupo^- 
rum. MoOieim hvts written in Latin a HKlory of the 
Hcrefy and Misfortunes of Sei*vet(iB, which was publifli- 
cd at MehniUdt, in 4tn, in (728. From the curious 
details which it gives it is extremely interefling. 

KERVIA, a province of Tuikcy in Europe, bound¬ 
ed on the nortli by the rivers Panube and Save, which 
feparate it from Hungary ; on the call, by Bulgaria ; 
An the well, by Bofnia ; und on tlu- foiith, by Albania 
and Macedonia. It is ubuui 190 miles in length from 
call to well} 95 in breadth from iiortli to fouth ; and is 
divided into four fangiatates. Two of thele were ceded 
to the Chrilliaiis in 1718, who united them into one. 
This continued till 1759, when the Turks wtre vidari- 
ous; and then they were ahanduiud to the Turk* by 
^he treaty of B<.lgradc. Belgrade is the c.ipital town, 

SERVICE, inlaw, is a duty which u tenant, on 
account of his tec, owes to his lord. 

There arc many divifluns of ferviccs ; us, 1. Into 
perfoual, where fuiticthiitg is to be dune by ilu* tenant 
in perfon, as homage and feahy. 2. Real, fuch as 
t Wards, marriages, &c. 3. Accidental, including ite- 

rioU, reliefs, and the like, 4, Entire, where, on the 
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alienation of any pr.it of the lands by a tenaol, the 
ferviccs become niuUipHed. 3. Frank-fervice, whuh 
tvBs performed by freemen, who avcrc not obliged to- 
perfurm any bnfe fervicc, but only to And a man ami 
horfe to attend the lord into the army or to court, 

6. Knight's iVrvic^, by which lands were anciently held 
of the king, on paying homage, (ervice in war, 

As in every free and well regulated focicty there mud 
be a divcrGiy of ranks, there inuA be a great uu’aber 
of pcrfnns employed in fcrvice, both in agriculture and 
dometlic affairs, tn tliiv rouiitry, fervicc is a eontrait in- 
to which the feivant vuluntarily cntciu; and tiie in;ii\e(’s 
aulhority ex i nds no fii iber than to the pcrloi niancc of 
that fuel ieb of labour for which the agreement was made. 

** The treatment of fcrvants(fay6 that rel'pc^iahle mo- 
ralift Ml Paley), as to diet, difeipHne, and accominoda- • '•'•'’‘f 
tion, till* kind and ipiantity <if woik to be reqiiiied 
them, tlie ititctinilfiou, liberty, and indulgence to he al- ^ * 

lowed them, mull be drti,rnijnrd ui a great mcafuiehy 
curtoni ; For where the conlruit ifvolv.s fo ininy pdUi- 
culars, the contr'.clirg parties expuL u few peiliapsof 
tilt prlmiprd, and by mutual uiulcrlland:iig ulei the 
rcll to the known cuilom td the (•.nnuiy iu iikecad.s. 

** A iVrvanl is :ioi hounil to obey tlie unlawrul com- 
tnanJs ot his malUr i to mintr>cr, foriiiilaiiCc, to his uu- 
lawfitl pleafutesj or to alhll liim in uislawhil practrecs 
ill his prolVihon ; as in Initialling or adullcralirig the 
articles which Ik: deal.-, in. For the drvMnt is |!r.ui:d by 
notliiiig hut his own pmmife ; and (he obiigatiou of a 
promifr extends not to things unlawful. 

“ For the fiimc rcafon, the malic 1 's atuhoi ity dues not 
jullify the IVrvanl in doing wiong ; for the fei rant's 
own promife, upon which tiiat aulhority is founded, 
would he none. 

** Clerks and apprentices ought to be employed en¬ 
tirely ill the profefllon or tiade wliich they are iutend- 
to learn, lullruCiion is their wages; at<d to deprive 
themof the opporiunilies of tnllrnctioii, h'y taking up 
their time with occupations foreign to tbeir bulineGt, 
is to defraud them of tliiir wages. 

** The mailer is rerponlible lor what a fervant docs in 
the Oldinary cuuife of his employment ; for it is done 
uuderu general authority roinmittcd to him, which is 
in jullicc equivalent to a I'pccilie direction. Thus, if 
I pay money to a hankei’s elvrk, the bunker is ae- 
cuuntablc: but not if I had paid it to his butler or his 
footman, whole bulincfa it is not to receive money. 

XJpun the fame principle, if I once fend a fervunt to 
take up goods upon credit, whatever gotxls he after¬ 
wards takes up at the fame lliop, fo long as he couti- 
niics in ttiy fcrvice, are julUy chargeable to my ac- 
count. 

The hiw of this country goes great leng’hs in in¬ 
tending a kind of concurrence in the multer, fo as to 
charge him with the confequences of his fervaut's con* 
dud. If an innkeeper's fervaut mb his giiefls, the 
innkeeper mull make reftitulion } if a fairler's fervant 
lame your horfe, the farrier muil aiilwer for the da¬ 
mage; and flill farther, if your coachman or carter 
diive over a puHViiger in the road, the pafl'enger may 
recover from you a fatisfadion for the hurt he fuiFers. 

But thefe determinations Hand, I think, rather upon 
the authority of the law, than any principle of iiatui-al 
jullicc.*’ 

There it a grievance which has long and juIUy 
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S«r«icf. been complained of* the ^jiving of. good chara^crs to 

••V****’ ba^ fpvvantB. This is perhaps owing to carelcfTcicfs, 
to a drhrc of getting rid of a bad fervant, or to milla- 
krn compaifion. llut fach carclelTncfs is inexcnfuble. 
When a man gives his fanftion to the charaAer of a 
had fervattt, he ought to reflect on the nature and confe- 
cpienccs of what he is doing. He is giving liis name 
to a fairehood ; he is deceiving the honeft man wlio con¬ 
fides in his veracity ; and he is deliberately giving a 
knave at) opportunity of cheating an lionelt man. To 
endeavour to gLt quit of a bad fervant in this way, is 
fnrely nut Kfs criminal than concealing the faults and 
difadvantages of an cllate which is advertifed fur fale, 
and aferibing to it advantages which it does not pofTefs. 
In this cafe, W'e knew the Tale would be reduced, and 
the advciijfcT d'fgraced. M my mailers give charailers 
to iervauts uut of compafTion ; hut it is to this miilaken 
companion that the difnrdcrly behaviour of fervants is 
perhaps priucijially owing: for if the punifhment of 
diilioneny he only a change of place (which may he a 
reward inHead of a puniHimcnt), it ccafcs to be a l*er- 
vant’s iuterell to be true to his truft. 

We have faid above that a maflcr’s authority over 
his fervant extends no farther than the terms of contract $ 
by which we meant, that a mailer could give no iinrra- 
I'onable orders tu liis fervant, cr fuch as were inconiiilcnt 
will) the terms of contract. But the relation between 
a mailer and fervant is certainly clofer tlian the mere 
terms of a contrail: it is a moral as well as a legal 
relation. A mailer of a family ought to fupenntend 
the morals of his fervants, and to rcilrain them from 
vices. This he may do by his example, hy his 
cnee,'and authority. Indeed every man poiTcfled of 
authority is guilty of criminal negligence if he dors not 
exert his authority for promoting virtue in his inferiors ; 
and no authority is fo well adapted for this purpofe as 
that of mailers of familtee, becaufe none operates with 
an inflnence fo immediate and conilant. It is wonder¬ 
ful how much good a noblentan or geutlcman of for¬ 
tune can do tu his domellics by attending to their mo- 
tals; and every mailer may be a hUniiig to individuals 
and to fociety, by exerting prudently that influence 
which his htuation gives him over the conduct of his 
fervant. 

Choral in church hiflory, denotes that part 

of religious worihip which confiils in t banting and iing- 
ing. The advitcaies for the high antiquity of fmging, 
as a pan of chutxh uiufic, urge the authority of 8t 
’ Paul in. its favour (Ephef. chap. v. ver. ly. and Co- 
lof. chap. iii. ver. 16.) On the authority of which paf- 
fages it is afTcrted, that fongs and hymns were, from the 
eflabUnimcnt of the church, fung in the aflVmblies of 
the faithful { and it appears from undoubted tcilimony, 
th*:r fmging, which was pradlifed as a facred rite among 
th' Egyptians and Hebrews, at a very early period, and 
which likewife conilituted a conndcrable part 6f the re¬ 
ligious cercmunics of the Greeks and Romans, made a 
part of the religious worihip of Chrill ians, not only be¬ 
fore churrheswere bnilt, and their religion ellahlifhed by 
law, but from the Brft profeifion of Chriflianity. How. 
ever, the era from whence others have dated the intro- 
dudion of innfic into the fervice uf the church, is that 
period during which Leontius govrrned the church uf 
Antioch, Lr. between the year of Chrill 347 and 356. 
^eAvTirupxY. 
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From Antioch the pradicc foAn fpn'ad thvbngh the Srrvlca. 
other churches of the £aft 1 and in a few ages after its 
flril introdudiuti into the divine fervice, it not only re¬ 
ceived the fandion of public authoiSty, but ihofc were 
foi*bid to join in it who were ignorant of muiic. 
canon to this purpofe was made by the council ofj^fo- 
dicea, which was held about the year 37t; and Aona- 
rue informs us, that thefe canonical fingers were rec¬ 
koned a part of the clergy. Singing waa introduced 
into the wcAem churchcj by St Ambrofc about the 
year 374, who was the inftitulor of the Ambrofian 
chant ellabliihrd at Milan about the year 386 ; and £u* 
febius (I.ib. II. cap. 17.) tells us, that a regular choir, 
and method of Tinging the fervice, were fird cilablllhetl, 
and hymns iifcd, in the church at Antioch during the 
reign of Cundantine, and that St Ambrofie, who had 
long rcfided there, had his melodics thence, 'l^is was 
about 250 years afterwards amended by Pope Gregory 
the Groat, who eflablifhed the Gregorian chant; a 
plain, unifonous kind of melody, which he thought 
conliftent with the gravity and dignity of the ferviov to 
which it w'aa to be applied. This prevails in the R::t- 
man church even at this day: it is known in Italy by 
the name uf canto ferjno^ in France by that uf plain 
ihant i and'-in'Germany and mull other countries by 
thut of eanhix Gregorianut. Although no fatisfa£lory 
account has been grven of the fpecilic diflerence between 
the Ambrofian and Gregorian chants, yet all writers on 
this fubje£l agree in faying, that St Ainbrofe only iifed 
the four authentic modes, and that the four plagal were 
afterwards added by Sc Gregory. Each of thefe had 
the fame final, or ki-y^note, as its relative authentic ; 
from which there is no other difference, than that the 
melodies in the four authentic or principal modes arc 
generally confined within the compafs of the eight 
notes above the key-note, and tbofc in the four plngal 
or relative modes, within the compafs of the eight notes 
below the fifth of the key. Sec Moos. 

EcciefiaUtcal writers feem unanimous in allowing 
that Pope Gregory, who began his pontificate in 590, 
colledled the mufical frSgnieuts of fuch ancient plulins 
and hymns as (he firll fathers of the church hud approv¬ 
ed and recommended to the firll Chrillians ; and that 
he feledled, methodi2ed, and arranged them in the or¬ 
der which was long continued at Rome, and foon a- 
dopted by the chief part of the wellcrn church. Gre¬ 
gory is alfo faid to have banifhed from the church the 
cantn^figurala, as too light and diffolute; and it ii add¬ 
ed, that his own chant was called canto fermof from its 
gravity and flmplicity. 

It has been long a received opinion, that the cede- 
fiaffical tones were taken from the reformed modes nf 
Piulemy ; but Dr Burney obferves, that it is difficult 
to difeover any connexion between them, except in 
their names; for their number, upon examination, is 
not the fame ; thofe of Ptolemy being (even, the ec- 
clefiaflical viglit; and indeed the Greek namea given to 
the eccli-fiaftical modes do not agree with thofe of Pto¬ 
lemy in the fingle inftance of key, but with thofe of 
higher antiquity. From the time of Gregory to ihtit 
of Guido, there was no other diflindlioo of keys than 
that of authentic and plagal { nor were any femitones 
ufed but thofe from £ to F, B to C, and occafionally 
A to B fi. ■ • 

With refpcfl to the mufic of the pramitive church, it 

may 
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fc. miy be obfcrved, that it cqnfifted iu ihelfHiping 

of pfalma and hyoinS} yet h was performed io'many dif¬ 
ferent ways; fometimei the pfalms were by one 
perfon alone, whilft the reft attended In ftlcnee ; fome- 
t^mes they were fungby the whole aflcmblyj fometimes 
altei cgtely, the congregation bring divided into fepa. 
rate CTOira { and (umetimes by one perfon, who rq^cated 
the 6rft part of the verfr, the reft joining in the clofe of 
it. Of the four different methods of Tinging now' reci¬ 
ted, the feeond and third were properly difttnguifhtdby 
the names o^fymphony and antiphany t and the latter was 
fometimes called refponfaria^ in which women were al¬ 
lowed to join. St Ignatius, who, according to So¬ 
crates (Lib. VI. cap. 8.), convrrfrd with the apoftles, 
is generally fiippofcd to have been the lird who fuggeft- 
ed to the primitive Chriftians in the Eait the method of 
finging hymns and pTalms alternately, or in dialogue % 
and the cuftom foon prevailed in every place where 
Chriftiaiiity was eftablifticd } though Theodoret in his 
hiftory (Lib. II. cap. 24 ) tells ua, that this manner of 
finging was firft prattifed at Antioch. It Hkewife ap¬ 
pears, that almoft from the time when mufic was firft 
introduced into the fervice of the church, it was of two 
kinds, and confided in a gentle inflection of the voice, 
which they termed plain fong, and a more elaborate 
and artificial kind of mufic, adapted to the hymns and 
folemn offices contained in its ritual : and this diftinc- 
lion has been maintarned even to the prefrnt day. 

Although we find a very early diftinditon made bc- 
twceiv the manner of finging the hymns and chanting 
the pfalms, it is, however, the opinion pf the learned 
Martini, that the mufic of the firft five or fix ages of 
the church confjfted chiefly in a plain aud fimple chant 
of unifuns and odiaves, of which many fragments arc 
dill remaining in the canto fermo of the Romifh mifTals. 
For with refpedi to mufic in parts, as it does not ap¬ 
pear, in thefe early ages, that cither the Greeks or Ro- 
inniiji v.’erc in poftefuon of banriony or conntcr|ioitit, 
which has been generally aferibed to Guido, a monk of 
Arezzo in Tufeany, about the year 1022, though othcis 
have traced the origin of it to the eighth century, it is 
in vain to feck it in the church. The choral mufic, 
whidi bad its rife in the church of Antioch, and from 
thence fpread through Greece, Italy,France, Spain, and 
Germany, was bmught into Britain by the fingers who 
accompanied Auftin the monk, when he came over, in 
the y'car 59<?, charged with a cotnmiffion to convert the 
inhabitants of this country to Chriftianity. Bede tells 
tis, that when Auftin and the companions of his mif- 
fiou had their firft audience of King Etbelbert, in the 
ifte of Thanet, they approached him in procefliuo, fing. 
ing litanies; and that afterwards, when they entered the 
city of Canterbury, they fung a litany, and at the end 
of it Allclujah. But though this was the fcrtt time the 
Anglo-Saxons bad heard thcGregorian chant, yet Bede 
iikewife tells U8, that our Brhifh anceftors had been in- 
ftiiidted in the rites and ceremonies of the GalUean 
church by St Germanus, and heard him fingAllcluiah 
n>any years before the arrival of St Auftin. In 6i^o, 

J. :-i’, precentor of St Peter’s in Rome, was feirt over 
by Pope Agatho to inftiu£l the monks of Weremourh 
ill me art of finging; and he was prevailed upon to open 
fchoola for tesebiug mufic in other places in Northum- 
•bcilatid. Bfiudi^l Bifcop, the preceptor of IV d , A- 
driao the monk, and many others, contribuUd to diffc- 
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minate the knowledge of the R«ifmn chant. At length Swvics. 
the fubceflors of St Gicgvtyi and of Auftin his 
ary, having cftabliftied a fohool for ccdeiiaftical mufic 
at Canterbury', the reft of the ifland was furnilhed with 
matters from that feininary. The choral ft rvice was firll 
introduced in the cathedral church of Canterbury ; 
and till the arrival of Tiieodorc, and hia fctllemcnt in 
that fee, the praAice of it feems to have been confined to 
the churches of Kent; but after that, it fpread ovei the 
whole kingdom; and we men with records of vny 
ample endowments for the fnp-, irt of this part of public 
worfhip. This mode of religious worflup prevailed ia 
all the European churches till the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion : the firft deviation from it is tint which followed 
the Reformation by Luther, who, being himfilf a lover 
of mufic, formed a liturgy, whi( li w'as a mufical fervict, 
contain.ed in a woik entitled Pfilmodia^ h.e. Caniica 
fncra Ceteris Seclejia fcUiUi, printed at Norimbtrg in 
1553, and at Witteinbcrg in i y6i. But Calvin, hi his 
clUbliftimrnt of a cliurLh in Geneva, reduced the whole 
of divine fervice to pray* r, preaching, and fingmg ; the 
latter of which he rellrained. Hctxcluded the offices 
of the antiphon, hymn, and motel, of the Roniifli fer¬ 
vice, with that aitifirial and elaborate mufic to w'hich 
they were fuug ; and adopted only that plain metrical 
pfalmody, which i.'? now in general ufe among the re¬ 
formed chuiclu'S, and in the parociiiu! churches of oiu 
own country. l or this purpoL lie made ufc of Marot’s 
verlion of the Pfainis, and employed a mufician to fi t 
them to eafy tunes only of one part. In 1553, hr di¬ 
vided the Pfalms into paufes or fmall portions, and ..p- 
polnted them to be fung in churclita. Soon after li.ey 
were bound up with the (yeueva caiccliifm; from wh . h 
time the Cathiilics, who had been act uttomed to Img 
them, were forbid the uf6 of them, under a Icvtrc ]jc- 
nalty. Soon after the Reformation commenced in E ig- 
land, complainrs wc e made by many of the dignifn d 
clergy and others of ihr intricacy and difllcully of ilic 
church mufic of thofe times : in confccjucnce of wlbch 
it was once propofed, that organs and curious fing;ng 
Iknuld beremoved fioin our churches. Latimer, in Ins 
diocefc of Woriarfter, went ftili fardver, and iflued in- 
junditons to the prior and convent f St Maiy, forbid¬ 
ding ill their fcrvicc all mannn ..f linin',g. [u the rtign 
of Edward VI. a conuinflion wa;* granted to eight bi- 
ftiops, eight divines, eight (ivilians, and eight commou 
lawyers, lo on fi a body of Inch ecclefialltcallaws as 
ftiould in fuui't. ii «>' Urvtd throiigluiut the realm. Tlie 
refult of this CDin;.,! ii.,ii was a work firtt pnblifhcd l.y 
Fox the martyi/ 1571, and afterwards in 1640, 

under the title ct li^jov'nal'w I.fgum Peehji'tjlicnrum, 

Tlicfe 32 commifTiont r'*-, inlKailt'f reprobating chiirth- 
mtiijc, merely condcmnrd iiguiutive and operofe mu- 
fic, or that kind of finging which abounded with 
fugu. ^ rcfponfivt paflages, and a commixture of various 
and urlt'catc proportions; which, whctiicr extemporary 
or wn IS by;mu(i. ian <5 termed ihj'fn.t. However, 
notvMtf i> .u.ling the objcCfinns agai-ift choral muiic,and 
the pr"'r f of fomc of the reformed churchc' 8 , the com¬ 
pilers ( ibr Englifliliturgy in 154H, end the king him- 
ftlf, dti 'iciued to retain mufical lcr\irc» Accordingly 
the ftati : and 3 Edw. VI. cap. t. th<Migh it contains 
no forr.-..'l ligation on the clergy, or others, to ufc or 
join IIIv !'vMdal orinttrumental mufic in the common 
prayer, doc;, clearly recognize the practife of finging ; 


um. 
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'Scrvls'c and in liifs <han two year* aticr the compilhijj of Kin^ 
Kclwaril'ii liiurj^). nfikrmuU waa compofed, which i‘in- 
imucR, with Icavce any variation, lo be the i «K' for cho¬ 
ral even nt tins ds^y. The author of thi« wo»k 

wu» jw)in Marhcckf, or Mnrheike i and it was printed 
by Kh-haril CJrau.ni, in 1550, iindcr the title of the 
ot Co;nmon Pnver, noted, (^etn Mary labour- 
rd (» re L'dahhlU the l<<^nw{h cl»oral Icrvicc; but the ac* 
iiillon of Khyjih'.ih wa-. tolh wcd bv the udt of unifor- 
iiii'y i in coiiJ--ti')«'t.tL Iff v.Inch, and of the miccii's in* 
tin- Ij'.'oU ut Cou'inon Pr.iycr, noted by Mar* 
he'he, waM'oiiinlv'u d kw the ^;enerci lorinula of choral 
fervitc. unt-thef ir.ufical ftTvice, with fomq 

addittont M’-d i.*-p»ovcn>eiUs, was printed by John Day; 
and in 150;, anotherculUs!:tioi) ofcfBcea, with tuuiical 
jiote«. M-i. y 4«hj Cliouft were lugcd hy Cartwright and 
oilur Vnr>t’i«s a-, jnil the form and manner of cntlie* 
dr.il I'civicc, I'J • li Hooker replied in his Ecckliatli* 
cal l*otily. In the ftatutia of Kdward VI, and 

Eh/.aheth, f<»r on foniuty in ihcCommmi prayer, were 
ro]nMhd; and the Diiv^loiy for Public Worflnp, which 
oUjwk only ol the li«igiiig ufidahns, ellahlillud. But 
•opou the rcdoiutum of Chaihs II. choral fcrvicc \was 
again revived, anti h is tiucc unijornily continued. See 
on this fubjed Ha»vk»ns’K Hillory of Mnfic, Vol, 1 , 
p, 404, Vol. II. p. 364, Vol. III. p, y8.**'46Hf ^c, 

Vol. IV. p. 44 '” 347 * 

Tree. Set SoRnys. 

SKKVlTIiS, a religious order in the church of 
'Uonic, founded about the year 12^31 by i’evrn Floren¬ 
tine luevchants, whO| with the approbation of the hiihop 
of V'lorcnce, rciiuitnced the woild, and lived together in 
a religious community on Mount Hc&ar» two leaguei 
^rorn that cUy. 

SKRVITOR, hi the uiiivcrfity of Oitford, n ftp- 
dent who attends on another for his maintenance and 
lemaing. Sec Si/.ar. 

SKRVITUDF, the condition of a fervant, or ra¬ 
ther (law. 

Hiukr the dcclcnfioii of the Roman empire, 0 new 
kind of fcrvitiidc was introduced, different from that of 
the ancient Romans; it conllllcd in leaving the lands of 
fubjugnted nations to the firft owners, upon condition 
of ceiuiii I'i'uts, and fcrvile offices, to be paid in ac* 
knovvh'dgomcHt. Hence the name of /ervi eenjiti, 4* 
feripirtii, and tMcfi / ftJnic whereof were taxable 
at the rcafonablc dil'crction of the lord ; others at a 
certain riuc agreed on ; and others were maluinortable, 
who, having no legitimate ebildren, could not make a 
will to nbovc the value of five pence, the lord being 
heir of ill the rell; and others were prohibited marry- 
ing, or going to live out of the lordfhip. Moil of thefe 
fen vices cvilted lately in France ; but they were long 
ago ahoUlhed in England. Such, however, was the ori¬ 
ginal of our tenures, ^c. See Slavi;. 

SskviTVPK, in Scots law. Sec Law, Part IIL 
Se^. ix. 

SERVIU.S^Maurus Honoratus), a celebrated gram- 
n^arinn and critic of antiquity, W'ho flouriflied about the 
time of Arcadius and Honoiius; now chiefly known 
by bis Commentaries on Virgil. There is alfo extant 
a piece ofServius upon the feet of verfei ond the <^uan- 
tity of fyllables, called Cenfmetrum. 

SERUM, a thin, tninlpareot, faltifh liquor, which 


1 SEE 

makes a coi.fidcrahlc part of the mafs of blood. See 
Anatomy, 126. and Bnoon, 

SESAMOIDEA oss.t, certain fmall bones fomc. 
whut rtfembling the feeds of fefamum, whence tlieir ' 
name. They are pheed at the under part of the bones 
of the left, joints of the fingers and toee, 

SESAMUM, OILY ORAiK, in botjiny ; A gCmis of 
plants belonging to the clafs of didynamta, and tta 
the order of angiofpermi.:; ond in the natural fy- 
ftem ranging under tlie 20th order, hurtth. The c^* 
lyx is divided into five parts. The corolla Is cam- 
panul.'itcd, the tube of which is nearly ilie length of 
the calyx | the throat is iuftaled, ond very largo ; the 
border is divided into five parts, four cf winch a»e 
fpreading and nearly equal ; the fifth is the lov.t-ft niid 
iargeft. There arc fonr filumcnts, and the rudiiruuU of 
a fifth. The iligmo is lanccnl.itcd, and the copfuk has 
four crlls. There are only two fpvs.ic8, the erknial 
and indteum. 1 . The oriental has ovate, oblong, entire 
leaves, It is an annual, and grows natuially on the coaU 
of Malabar nnd in the ifland of Ceylon; rifiiig with 
an (icrbaccous four c«>rnertd ftalk, tw'o feet high, fend¬ 
ing out a few fhorl fidc-brancKts; the leaves ore ob¬ 
long, oval, H little hairy, and ftand oppofite. The 
flowers terminate the (talks in loofe fpikes; they arc 
fmall, of a dirty white colour, (liapcd fomewhat hke 
thofe of the fos-glove. After the flow-era arc pall, 
the germen turns to an oval acute-pointed capfujc with 
four cells, filled with oval comprtfTcd feeds, which ri- 

f ien in autumn. a. The indiemu, witl» trifid lower 
raves, grows naturally in India: this is alfu an annual 
plant; the ttalk rifes taller than that of the former; the 
lower leaves are cut into three parti, which is the oul/ 
difference between them. 

The firft foil is frequently cultivated in all the caft- 
ern countries, and alfo in Africa, as a pulfe ; and of 
lute ycara the feeds Have been introduced into Curoliua 
by the African negroes, where they fuccted extremely 
well. The inhabitants of that country make an oil 
fiom the feed, which will kee^ good many years, 
without having any rancid fmcll or tnftc, but in two 
years become quite mild ; fo that when the watnv 
talle of the Iced, which U in the oil when fuR drawn, 
is w’orn off, they ufc it as falad-oil, and for all the 
purpofes of fweet oil. The feeda of this plant are aKo 
uftd by the negroes for food which feeds they parch 
over the fire, and then mix them with water, and Ucw 
other ingredient* with them, which makes a hearty 
food. Sometimes a fo»t of pudding is made of ihelc 
feeds, in the feme manner ns with millet or rice, and 
is by fome perfons eltcemed, but is rarely ufed for thefe 
purpofes in Europe. This is calUd l/ennjf or hnpy in 
Carolina. In England thefe pknis are prcl'crvrd in bo¬ 
tanic gardenias curiofitics. Their feeds mufl be fowa 
in the fpring u|)on a hot-bed ; and when the plants arc 
come up, they rnuR be tranfplantcd into a frcih hot-bed 
to bring them forward. they have acquired tt 

tolerable degree of flrmgth, they fhould he plnnUd into 
pots, and plunged into another hot>hed, managing 
them os hath been dtveAed for amainnths > for if th^fc 
plants are not thus brought furwmd iu ihe foimcr pnit 
of the fummer, they will not produce good fccdj in 
this country. 

From nine pounds of this feed which ca«e from Ca«* 

roUna, 
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rollna, there were upwards of two quarts of oil drawn* 
which ifi M great a quantity as hath been obtained from 
any vegetable whatever. This might uccafioii its be¬ 
ing called the oily grain. 

HKSELl, MFADovv sAXiTRAOt, in botany : A ge¬ 
nus .'f plants belonging to the clafsof pentandria, and 
to the order of digynia $ and in the natural fyUcin 
fanglng under 45th order, UmbSatg. The unihels 
aiv globular ; the involucrum confilU of one or two 
leaflets: the fruit is egg-fliaped and (Ircakcd. There 
are Ii fpecies, the monlanum^gl/iucumt tin- 

Muuisit ai/imo':ft'jf tortunfum, turbithy hyppomaratbrum py- 
rcn.rumy/jfi'ijragim, and rhi/iiin. The niuiitaiunn grows 
natui'ally in Vrance and Italy; llie glaucum is a native 
of France $ the amtnoides and tortuofam grow iit tite 
foulh of Europe ; and the hyppojnarathrumis a native 
of Audria. 

SESOSTlllS, king of Egvpt. See Ecvtt, p. 
368. 

SEvSQlTl, a Latin particle, frgnlfylug a whole and 
a half; which joined with altrra, trrzay quarta, ice, is 
tnu'.h ufed in the Italian mufic to exprefs a kind of 
ratios, particularly feveral fpccies of triples. 

i’jilimitfy in geometry or arithmetic, is a ra¬ 
tio between two lines, two numbers, or tlie like, where 
one of them contains the other once, with the addition 
ofa half. 

Tlitis 6 and 9 are in a ferqnhalterate ratio ; Gnce 
ij contains 0 once, a»id 3, which is half of 6, over; 
and 20 and 30 are in the fame ; as 30 contains 20, and 
half 20 or IQ. 

Sn'.^rt-Duprieaten.\AOy is when t>vo oftermsthe great¬ 
er contains the Icfs twice, and half the Icfa remains ; as 
ty and 6 ; 50 and 20. 

Skscji'i-Terliontil proportion, is when any number or 
quantity contains another once and one third. 

SESSILE, amongbotanllls. Sec Botany. 

SESSION, in general, denotes each littingor aHcm- 
bly of <1 council, &c. 

Skx',iok of Parlmmenty is the ftafon or fpace from its 
niivtiug to its propagation. See Parliament. 

Kirt SBimoKy the name of a petty cccleCallical court 
in Scotland. Sec Kiuk-S^oh. 

Srssioks for wciglits and meafures. In London, 
fiiur judices from among the mayor, recorder, and al¬ 
dermen (of whom the mayor or recorder is to be one), 
may hold a fcinon to inquire into the olTcnces of felling 
by falfe weights and miuiurcs, contrary to the llatutes; 
and to receive iiidiciments, puniih offenders, &c. Char. 
King Charles T. 

Court of Hkshov. See Law, Part HI. Sccl. II. 

Court nf ^larter SfkSiost, an Englifh court that mull 
be held ill every county once in cv.t) quarter of a year; 
which, by llatiitc 2 Hen. V. c. 4. is appointed to be in 
the firft week after Michaelmas day, the firll week after 
the Epiphany, theGrA week after theclofc of EaAer, 
and in the week after the tranAation of St Thomas toe 
tnartyr, or the yth of July. It is held before two or 
morejiiAicen of the peace, one of which mull be of the 
quorum. The jurilllidiion of this court, by 34. Edw. 
TIL c. 1 ^'extends to the trying and determining all fe¬ 
lonies and trrfpaffes wbatfoever: though they feldom, 
ifcvei'j try any greater offence than fmall felonies witli- 
tn the bencAt of clergy ; tbeir commlflion providing, 
that if any cafe of difficulty aiifcs, they fliall not pro¬ 


ceed to judgment, but in the prefence of one nf the 
juAices of the courts of king’sb;mcb or common pleas, 
or one of the judges of affile : and therefore murders, 
and other capital felonicK, arc iifually remitted for a 
more folemn trial to the affixes. They cannot alfotry 
any new created offence, without exprefs power given 
them by the Uatutc which creates it. But there are 
many offences and particular matters wliich, by parti¬ 
cular Aatiitcs, belong properly to this jurifdifliun, and 
ought to be profecuted in this court; as, the fmall- 
er inifdemeanurs agaiiiA the public or commonwealth, 
not amounting to felony,; and efpetially offences rela¬ 
ting to the game, higliways, aiehoufes, baAard children, 
tlie fcltlement and provifion for the poor, vagrants, fer- 
vants wMges, and Popiih recufants. Some of thefc are 
proceeded upon by indiiAmeot: others in a fummary 
way, by motion, and order thereupon ; which order 
may for the moA part, mdefs guarded againA by parti¬ 
cular Aatiitcs, be removed into the couit ofkiiig’s-bencH- 
by writ of certiorari faeiasy and be there either qualhrd 
or confirmed. Tlic tceords or rolls of the feifions arc 
committed to the euAudy nf a fpccial officer, denomi¬ 
nated cujloi rotuloruniy who is always a juAicc of the 
quorum ; and among them of the quorum (faith Lam- 
bard) a man fo*- tlie mo A part cfpecially picked out, 
either for wifdiim, eountennucc, or credit. The nomi¬ 
nation of the cujlos rotulomm (who is tlie principal offi¬ 
cer in the couniry, as the loiddieutenant is chief in mi¬ 
litary command) is by the kiiijf’s ngn-manual ; and to 
him the nomination of tin clerk of the peace Iieloiigs ; 
which office be is expvclsly forbidden to lell fur mo- 


Seffiiilr,. 

ScAerce, 


ncy. 

In m<iA corporation-towns there arc quarter fefiions 
kept before jullices of their own, within their refpcc- 
tivelimits; which liave cxattly the fame authority ns 
tlie general quartcr-feffions of the county, except in a 
very few inAances ; one of the moll confiderablr of 
which is the matter of apjicaU from orders of removal 
of the poor, which though they bv from the orders of 
corporution-jullices, mulibe tothc itffloHs of the coun¬ 
ty, by AatiUes and 9 W. III. c. 30. In both corpti- 
rattons and counties at large, there is fometimes kept a* 
fpecial or petty feffion, by a few juAiecs, for defpatth- 
iiig finaller buliiiefs in the neighliotirlioud between tlic 
times of the general feffions ; as forlicenffng aiehoufes, 
palling the account of parini-olEcers, and the like. 

SESTERCE, Sestkrtius r Illvcr coin, m ufe a- 
mong the ancient Romans, called alfo Amply nummusy 
and fomctiines nummusfcjierlius. The feAertius was the 
fourth part of thedeiiarius, aud originally contained two 
afl'es and a half. It was at lirtl denoted by LLS ; the 
two L*8 fignifying twolibiar, and the S half. But the 
librarii, afterwards converting the two L*s into an 11 , 
exprefltid the feAertius by HS. The word fjiertius was 
firA introduced by way of abbreviation Un /ftmjleruuty 
whieh fignifies two, and a half of a third, or, literally, 
only half a third ; for in exprtffing half a thiid, it was 
undertlood that there were two before. 

»Some authors moke two kinds of ft Aerces ; the lefs 
called ffertius in the mafeuline gender; and the great 
one, c'llled /ejiertiuniy in the neuter: the firA, that we 
have already defcribtd; the latter containing a thoufand 
of the other. Others will have any fuch diAindion ri 
great and little fcAcrccs unkriow'iito the Romans: fef- * 
Urtiui fay they, was an adjedivc, and fignified at fejlcr-- 

tWi. 
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Scftrrcc. or two a/Tea and a half; and when ufed in thepluraU 
as in quinqua^xnta fejlerthmy or fejlerliat it was only hy 
way <if abbreviation, and there was always underiluod 
cetttfnd^ rmlUa^ Sec.* 

This m liter has been accurately dated by Mr Raper, 
in the following manner. The fubilantive to which 
fetlcrtius referred is either a/, or prmthu ; and fijitrtius as 
is two aiTcs and a half} ftjhrtiuw ponduty two pomleia 
ainl a half, or two luindred and'fifty denani. When 
tlicdenariiiK psflcii for tentinis, the felteriins of two ail'es 
and a half was a quarter of it ; and the Romans conti* 
micd to keep their accounts in thefe fcUerccs long after 
the denarius paifed for fixteen afles ; till, growing rich, 
they fouml it more convenient to reckon byqnaitcrs of 
the denarius, whicli they called nummiy and ufed the 
words numnns and fejlertius indifferently, us fynoriyinous 
terms, and fotnetnnes both together, as fejicrtius num- 
mus ; in wliicli cafe the word fejlertiusy having loll its 
originul fignilic'citiun, was ufed as a fubilantive ; for yr- 
Jltrtius nummus was nut two nummi and a half, but a 
fingle nuinimis of four affes. Tiicy called any fum un¬ 
der two tboufand fctlerces fo xvdsny fejhrtu in the mafeu- 
linc gender ; tw'o thoufiind fcllerccs they called duo or 
bind fcJlcTtiay in the neuter; ib many quarters making 
five hundred denarii, whicli was twice the fcflertium ; 
and they fjid denuy $i.c. fejiertiuy till the fum a- 

mounted to a thoufand ielU-rtia, which was a million of 
fellerces. But to avoid ambiguity, they did nut ufe the 
neuter ftjlcriium in the lingular number, when the whole 
fum amoiited to no more tlian a thoufand fefferces, or 
one feflcrtium. They called a rnilUon of fefterces decies 
nummumy or deeies frjiert'tumt for deeies centena millia num^ 
morumy or f^ertiorum (in the mafculinc gender), omit¬ 
ting cenicra miUia for the fake of brevity. They like- 
wife called the fame fum decies fejlertiwn (in the neuter 
gender) iot decies centies fejlertiumy omitting eeniies for 
tlic fame reafon; or fitnply deaesy omitting ff«/rwa m/V/w 
ftjlerdumy or centies fejtertium ; and wdth the numeral ad¬ 
verbs deciesy vtiiesy eeniiesy miUieSy and the like, either 
centena millia or emiies was always underllood. Thefe 
were their moft ufiial forms of exprtffion ; though for 
binty dena, vkena f^flertiay they frequently faid binay denoy 
vuena tnill'-a numtnum. If the confular denarius contain¬ 
ed 6o troy grains of fine ftlver, it was w'orth fomewhat 
more than eight>pence farthing and a half fierling ; and 
the as, of 16 to the denarius, little more than a half¬ 
penny. To reduce the ancient federccs of two alTcs and 
a half, when the de«>arlus paflVd for ! 6, to pounds iler- 
ling, multiply the given numbrr hy 5454* and cut off 
fix frgures on the right hand for decimals. To reduce 
or quarters of the denarius, to pounds 
Afiiing ; if the, given fum be confular money, multiply 
it hy ^^ 2 ’Jy and cut off fix figures on the right hand for 
(U v'Muait \ and for imp- r al money diminifh the faid pro- 
di'ci by one eighth of iifclf. Phil. Trauf. 'Vol. LXI. 
Pisrt II. art. 48. 

To be qr.ahfii d fur a Roman knight, an eflate of 
400.000 /pierces was required ; and for a fenator, of 
l>oc,ooo. 

Aniliors alfo mention a copper fejlerec% worth about 
one third of a penny 'Eaglifh. 

S&^^fucty (1 ftjeriiusy was alfo ufed by the ancients 
foi .1 tnui,; v'l'itarnng two wholes and a Half of ano¬ 
ther, us as was ukvu foi any whole or integer. 


SESTOS, a noted furtrefa of European Turkey, ii- 
tuated at the entrance of the Hellefponl or Ddi'daiiclles, 
34 miles fouth-wcll of Gallipoli. I'his place is famous 
for the loves.of Hero and Lexnuer, fung by the poet 
Mufxus. 

SESU VIUM, in botany ; a genus of plants Wong- 
iitg to the clafs of icoUndria, and 10 the aider ut trigy- 
nia. I'lic calyx is coloured and divided into five parts; 
there are no petals ; the capfulc is egg-fhaped, three- 
celled, opening horizontally about the middh, and con¬ 
tain] iig many feeds. There isonly onefpccies, i[n:poitu- 
lacajirum, purflanc'lcaved fefuvmm, winch is a uaUve of 
the Weil Indies. 

SE T, or Sets, a term ofed by the farmers and gar¬ 
deners to exprels the young plants of the white thorn 
and other Uiitibs, with whuh they ufe 10 raife their 
quick or qiiick-fet hedges. The while thorn is tlie bell 
of all trees lor this purpofe ; and, under proper regula¬ 
tions, it feldom fails of anfwcriDg the farmer’s utmoff 
expedaiiuns. 

SRT-o^y in law, is an ad whereby the defendant ac- 
knowledgvs the jullicc of the plaintifPs demand on the 
one hand : but, on the other, fets up a demand ol hit 
own, to counterbalance that of the planiiiff, either in 
the whole, or in part: as, if the plaintiff fues for lol. 
due on a note ot hand, the defendant may fet oil yL 
due to himfelf for mercliandife fold to the plaintiff; 
and, in cafe he pleads fuch fet-off, mull pay the remnin- 
ing balance into court. This anfwers very nearly to 
the compenfatio or lloppage of the civil law, and depends 
upon the llatutes 3 Geo. 11 . cap. 32 . and 1 Geu. 11 . 
cap. 24. 

SETACEOUS WORM, in natural hifiory, a name 
given by Dr Liller to that long and fiender water- 
worm, which fo' much refembles a borfe-hair, th.it it 
has been fuppofed by the vulgar to be an animated hair 
of that creature. Thefe creatures, fuppofed to be living 
hairs area peculiarfort of infeds, whicharc bred and nuu- 
rilhed within the bodies of other infeds, as the worms of 
the ichneumon flies are in the bodies of the caterpillars. 

Aldrovand deferibes the creature, and tells u:» it was 
unknown to the ancients; but called /eta aquatieay and 
vermis fttarius by the moderns, either from its figure 
rcfembling that of hair, ac from the fuppofition of its 
once having been the hair of fome animal. We geue- 
rally fuppofe it, in the imaginary ilate of the hair, to 
have belonged to a horfe ; but the Germans fay it was 
once the hair of a calf, and call it hy a name figoifying 
vitulus aquaticus, or the ** water calf.” 

Albertua, an author much reverenced by the common 
people, has declared that this animal is generated of 
a hair ; and adds, that any hair ttirown into ftanding 
water, will, in a very little time, obtain life and motion. 
Other authors have diffented from tliii opinion, and fup¬ 
pofed them generated of the ffbrons roots of water- 
plants ; and others, of the parts of grafshoppers f.iUcB 
into the water. This laft optniou is rejiCied by Al- 
drovand as the moft improbable of all. Standing and 
foul waters are moft plentifully ftored with them ; but 
they arc fometimes found in the cleareft and pureft 
fprings, and fometimes out of the water, on the leaves 
of trees and pbntt, as on the fruit-trees in our gardens, 
and the elms in hedges. They are from three to five 
iacbes long, of the tbicknefs of a large hair; and are* 

brown, 


Seftos 

11 

Sctaceou, 



Sedi 

II 

??rvcraufe. 
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Wown Upon tlkc back} an^ wbifie under the belly, and pcmitted, CoasnotwithlUndiug tkenonfuitingibeonf# 8<verU 
the tall is while on every part* the other may feverally proceed. e-fn-n 


,• SKTH, the third fon of Adam» the father of Enos, 
was born ^874 B. C. and lived 91I years* 

SETHIANS, in church hifto^, Chrillisn heretics; 
fo coUed becaufc they paid divine wnrfliip to Seth, 
v/hiiFn they looked Upon lo be Jefua Chrift the fon of 
Gud,fjbut \trho was made by a third divinity, and fuh. 
(lituted in the room of the two familiee of Abel and 
Cain, which had been dettroyed by the deluge. Thcfc 
heretics appeared in Egypt in the fecond century ; and 
as they were addlAcd to all forts of debauchery, they 
did not want followers; and continued in Egypt above 
200 years. 

SETIMO, a town of Italy, in the province of Pied- 
fnont, dtudted on the river Po, eight miles north of 
Turin. 

SETON, in furgery, a few horfe hairs, fmall threads, 
or large p'lckihread, drawn ilivoUgh the llcin, chiefly the 
ticck, by means <tf a large needle or probe, with a view 
to reflorc or preferve health. 

Wc And by cx|>ericnce, that fetons are very ufeful in 
catarrhs, inflammations, and other diforders, particu- 
laily tliofc of the evtj, as a gutta frrena, cataract, and 
Siicipienf fulTiifuni; to ihefe we may add inlehfe hcud.> 
iichs, with ilupidity, drowfinefs, epHepilcs, and even 
the npoplv'xy itlolf. 

^^ET TEE, in iVa language, a vcffcl very common in 
thf Mcilttei rant-HH, with one deck and a very long and 
il.arp plow. They carry fomc two maiis, fomc three, 
vitlaiut top.mails. They have generally two mails, 
ri]iiippn' wilh triangular fails, commonly called 
/ails. The leaft of them are of 60 tons burden. They 
tvTve to tranfporl cannon and provllions for fhips of war 
and the likt, Thefe vefiels are peculiar to the Medi¬ 
terranean I'ca. and ute ufually uavigated by Italians, 
f'l reeks, o« Mahometans. 

SETTING, in aPtronomy, the withdrawing of attar 
or plaiu't, or its finking below' the horiy.on. Attrono- 
nters and poets make three ditt'erent kinds of fcttiitgof 
the liars, viz. the Cusmioal, ArRONYrAL,and Huli- 
ACAL. See th.'fc articles. 

ljf.TTiKO, in the fca language. To fet the land or 
the fun by the comp:<rs, is to obferve how the land 
bears 011 any point of the coinpafs, or on what point 
of the compafs the lun is. AUo wlicu two (liips fail in 
fight of one another, lo mark on what point the chafe 
bears, is termed felting ihr chafe by the eompafs, 

Skttino, among I'portfmcn, a term ufvd toexprefs 
the manner of taking partridges by means of a dog 
peculiarly trained lo that purjiofe. See Shootino. 

Act or SETTLEMENT, in Drititti hillory. a 
name given to the ftatutc 12 and 13 MI. cap. a. 
whereby the crown was limited to his prefent majetty’s 
illuttrious houfe; and fome new provifiuns were added, 
at the fame fortunate etm for better fecuring our reli* 
gion, Jaws, and liberties ; which the ttatute declares to 
be the birthright of the people of England, acqtrding 
to the ancient ilo^rine of the commou luw. 


the other may feverally proceed. Severn 

There is alfo fcverancc of the tenants in alSze; when 
one, tvs'O, or more ditt'cifces appear dpon the writ, and 
not the other. And feveronce in debt, where two exe¬ 
cutors arc named plaintilTs, and the one refufes to pro- 
fecute. We alfo meet with fcverancc of fummoTTu, fe- 
verance in attaints, &c* An ettatc in joint tenancy may 
be fevered and dcllroycd by deftroying any of its uni¬ 
ties. 1. That of time, which refpe^s only the original 
cummencement of the juiotcilute, cannot indeed (being 
now part) be afTvd^d by any fubfe^uent trunfaflion. 

But, 2. The joitu-tenantsettatemay be dettroyed with¬ 
out any alienation, by merely difuniting their pofleflion. 

3, The jointure may be dettroyed, by dettroying the uni¬ 
ty of title. And, 4. By deftroying the unity of intereft. 

SEVERIA, a province of the Rullian empire, with 
the title nf a duchy, bounded on the north by Smo- 
lenfku and Mufeovy, on tlie eatt by Vorotitilki and the 
country of the Colfacks, on the fouih by the fame, 
and on the weft by Zernegovia. It is a country over¬ 
run wilh woods, and on the fouth part is a fuix'tt of 
great length. Novugtodec, or Nuvugorod, is the ca<- 
pital town. 

St SEVERTNA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in Lower Calabria, w'ith an archbilliop’s 
fee. It is very well fortified, and fcated on a t^f^Rgy 
rock, on the nverNeeto; in E. Long. 17. 14. N. Lat* 

39. T5. 

SEVERING, a town of Italy, in the territory of 
the church, and in the Matchc of Ancona, with a bi- 
Ihop’s fee. It has fine vineyards, and is feated be¬ 
tween two hills on the river Peienza, in E. Long. 13* 

6. N. Lar. 43. 16. 

SEVERN, a river which rifes near Plinlimmon 
Hill in Montgomerylkirc, and before it enters Shrop- 
fhire receives about 30 ftrtams, and pafl.’es dow'n to 
Laudriiig, wlicre it receives the M^^rda, that flows 
from ( 3 fweftry, When it arrives at Monford, it re¬ 
ceives thu'river Mon, pafTuig on to Shrcv\(buiy, which 
it iUinoft furrounds, then to Bridgcworth * .ilterwards , 

it runs through the (kins of SlafTordlhire, enters Wor- 
Cetterftiire, and pafles by WorceiUr; then it runs 
Tewkefluiry, where it joins the Avon, and Irom thence 
to Gloiicettcr, keeping a north-wetteily courfe, till it 
falls into the Brillo! Channel. It brgins to be naviga¬ 
ble for boats at Wclchpool, in Monigomeryfliirc, and 
takes iu feverul other rivers in its courfe, bclidcs tliufc 
already mentioned, and is the fecond in England,. By 
the late inland iiavigatiou, it has cummu iicHiion with 
ikic rivers Mcrfey, Dee, Rihhlc, Oufe* Trent, Der¬ 
went, Humber, Thames, Avon, ^cc. which naviga¬ 
tion, iuclu’diiig its windings, extends above 500 miles 
in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, Yoik, Lau- 
catter, Wettmoreland, Chetter, iitattord, Warwick, 
Lcicetter, Oxford, Worcillcr, S:c. A canal from 
kitroUd Water, a branch of the Severn, to join the 
Thames, has lately been undertaken, by which great 
undertaking cf conveying a tunnel 16 feet high and 16 

/• _ • . If. * TJ’U .: _ 1T7_ 


SEVENTH, in ipufic, an uitervaLcallcd by the, feet wide, under Sdppeitoit HiU and Hayley Wood 


Oreeks hepiiKhordt/tt^ See IitTERVAU. 

SEVERANCE, in liifw, the fmgliog or feveriug two 
or more that join or are joined in the i'uine writ or ac¬ 
tion. As if two join in a writ., lU libert^te ^obandaf 
6nd the one he afterwards aoufuited; here h veiance is 
Vor. XVll. Fart I. 


(very' high ground), for two miles and a quarter in 
lengthy through a very Irard rock, lined and arched 
with brick, is entirely completed, and boats pafl'cd 
through it the 2itt of May 1789. By this opening, 
a cominaiiicBtion is mode between the river Severn at 

S s Eramiload 
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FramHoad and the Thatnes near Lechlade, and wiU be 
’ ■ coDiinucd over the Thames near Ingkiham) into deep 
water in the Thames below 8t John^Bridge, and fo to 
Oxford, &c. and London, for conveyance of coals, 
g>M)ds, &C-. It is now navigable fmm the Severn to 
Tf'ttnsford, by way of Stroud, Circnccller, Crick- 
lade, 5 cc. bting hlled with water for that purpufe near 
40 miles. 

SLVERUS (Cornelius), an ancient I,atin poet of 
the Atiguftan age ; wbofe JEtna^ together with a frag¬ 
ment 7 -)e morlt Cicerotiist were publdhed with notes 
a(.() a profv interpietation, by Lc Clrrc, t2rno, Am- 
ilerdatii, i’hoy were before inftrtcd among the 

C'jtafetia Vvoitii publifhed by Scaligcr; whofe notes, 
with others, Lc Clcrc lias received among his own, 

Sevfrus (Septinuit), a Roman emperor, who hae 
been fo much admired for bis military talent?, that 
fume have called him the mod warlike of the Roman 
emperors. As a monarch he was cruel, and it has been 
obferved that he never did an a<^ of htimanify or for¬ 
gave a fault. In his diet he was temperate, and he 
always (howed Inmfclf an open enemy ta pomp and 
fplenduur. He loved the appellation of a man of let¬ 
ters, and he even cuinpoftd a hiiiory of his ou’n reign,, 
which fume have praifed for its corre^tnefs and veracity. 
However cruel Seveius may appear in his puniihments 
and in his revenge, many nave endeavoured to excul¬ 
pate him, and obferved that there was nc cd of feverity 
in an empire where the murals were fo corrupted, and 
where no Icfs than 3000 perfona w'ere acciifed of adul¬ 
tery during the fpace of 17 years. Of him, as of Au- 
guUus, foinc were fond to fay, that it would have been 
better for the world if he had never botn born, or had 
never died. Sec Romf, N® 372. 

tVuU, in Uritifh topography, the fourth 
and lad barrier erc6led by the Romans againd the in- 
curfions of the North Britons. Sec the articles Adri¬ 
an, and 

We learn from fcvcral hints in the Roman hidoriaiis, 
that the country between the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus continutd to be a feene of perpetual war 
and fuhjedf of contention between the Romans and Bri¬ 
tons, from the beginning of the reign of Commodus 
to the arrival of the emperor Septimus Severus in Bri¬ 
tain, A. D. 206. Thin lad emperor having fubdued 
the Mreaix, and repulkd the Caledonians, determined 
to eredt a ftrongtr and more impenetrable barrier than 
any of the former, againd their future incurGons. 

Though neither l)io nor Herodian make any men¬ 
tion of A wall built by Severus in Britain for the pro- 
tedlion of the Roman province, yet we have abundant 
evidence from other writers of equal authority, that he 
really built fuch a w'all. ** He fortified Britain (fays 
Spartian) with a wall drawn crofs the ifliiiid from fea 
to lea; which U the greateft glory of his reign. After 
the wall was finiflied, he retired to the next ftation 
(York), not only a conqueror, but the founder of an 
eternal peace.’* To the lame purpofe, Aurelius Vidior 
and Ovofius, to Uj nothing of Eutropius and Cafliudo- 
rub: ** Haviug repelled the enemy in Britain, he lorti- 
fied the country, which was fuited to that purpofe, 
with a wall drawn crofs the ifland from fea to fca-**-— 
** Severus drew a great ditch, and built a flrong wall, 
fortified with fcvcral turrets, from fea to fea, to protedi 
that part of the ifland which he had recovered from 


the yet uneonquered nations.” As the refidence of the Severua. 
emperor Severus in Britain was not quite four years, it v*^ 
is probable that the two laft of them were employed in ^ 
building this wall; according to which account, it was 
begun A. D. 209, and fimflied A. D. 210. 

This wall of Severus was built nearly on the fame 
traA with Hadiian’s rampart, at the diiUuce only of a 
few paces north. The length of thU wull, from Cout'ins* 
houfe near the mouth of the rivet Tyne-0:1 the call, to 
Boulnefs on (he Solw*:iy frith on the well, Ivilh been 
found, from two a6lual meiifuraiious, to be a little more 
than 68 Englifli miles, and a little lefs than 74 Humari 
miles. To the north of the wall was a broad and ot < p 
ditch, the original dimennuns of which cannot now ue 
afeertained, only it feems to have Iktm largerthj:i that 
of Hadrian. The wall itfelf, which Hood on the fiuth 
brink of the ditch, w-as built of free ftonc, and whert' 
the fouiidatioti was not good, it is built on piles of 
oak ; the interdices between the two faces of this ^^aU 
is filled with broad thin ilones, placed not perpcndM;ii- 
laily, but obliquely on their edges ; the running moitar 
or cemMt was then poured upon them, which, by iu 
great ftrength and tenacity, bound the whoK- together, 
and made it firm as a rock. But though ihci'c mate¬ 
rials arc fufficiently known, it is not cafy to guefs where 
they wcK procured, for many parts of the wall arc at 
a great diilance from any quarry of free done ; and, 
though done of anrRhcr kind was within reach, yet it 
clues not appear to have been anywhere ui'ed. The 
lieight of this wall was 12 feet hefides the parapet, and 
its brenilth 8 feet, according to Bede, who lived only at 
a frnall dillancc from the call end of it, and in whofe 
titne it was ahnoll quite entire in many places. Such 
was the w'all erected by tlie command and iimler the 
direction of the emperor Severus in the north of Eng¬ 
land ; and, confideriiig the length, breadth, height, 
and folidity, it was certainly a work of great magni¬ 
ficence and prodigious labour. But the wall itfelf was 
but a part, and not the mod extraordinary part, of tins 
work. The great number and different kinds of fort- 
rcifes whicli were built along the Hue of it for its de¬ 
fence, arid the military ways with which it was attend¬ 
ed, are dill more worthy of our admiration, and come 
now to be deferibed. 

The fortreflts which were erefled along the line of 
Severus's wall for its defence, were of three different 
kinds, and three different degrees of drength ; and 
were called by three different l.atin words, which may 
be tranflatcd Rations, and turrett. Of each of. 

thefe in their order. 

The Vatican, dations, were fo called from their da- 
bHity and the dated refidence of garrifons. They 
were alfo called eajira, which hath been converted into 
thejtres, a name which many of them dill bear. Thefe 
were by far the larged, droogeft, and mod magnificent 
of the foitreffes wUch were built upon the wall, and 
were defigaed ’for the head-quarters of the cohorts of 
troops which were placed there in garrifon, and from 
whence detachtnenta-were firot into the adjoining ctdles' 
and turrets- Thefe dations^ as appears from the vefti- 
ges of them which are ftill vifible, were not all exactly 
of the fame figure nor of the fame dimenfiona; feme 
of them being exaAly fquares, and others oblong, and 
fome of them a little larger than others. Thefe varia* * 
tious vrere no doubt occ^oned by the difference of fi« 

tuatioa 


V 
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Sevenw. tuation and other circumftances* The (lations were 
-- fortified with deep ditches and ftronj walls* the wall 
itfclf coiacidhig with and forming the north wall of 
each fiation. Within the lUtioiis wefe lodgings for the 
officers and foHters in garrifon | the fmallctc of them 
being fuffictent to contain a cohort* or 600 men* 
Without the walls of each fiation was a town* inhabit¬ 
ed by labourers* artificers* and otbeis* both Romans 
and firitons* wlio c^iote to dwell under the protedUon 
of thefe fovtrefTcs. The number of the (lations upon 
the wall was exafily 18 ; and if they had been placed 
at equal dillances* the interval between every two of 
them would have been four miles and a few paces : but 
the intervention of rivers* marfhts* and mountains^ the 
conveniency of fituations for (Irength* profpedly and 
water; and many other circumftaners to as unknown* 
determined them to place thefe (lotions at unequal di. 
fiances. The fituation which was always chofen by the 
Romans* both here and everywhere elfe in Britain 
where they could obtain it* was the gentle declivity of 
a hill* near a river, and facing the meridian fun. Such 
was the fituation of the far greatefi part of the (lations 
041 this wall. In general* wc may obferve* that the 
fiaMons flood thic-kcll near the two ends and in the 
middle, probably becaufc the danger of invafion was 
greateft in thefe places. Bui the reader will form a 
dealer idea of the number of thefe (lations* their La¬ 
tin and Englifh names, their fituation and diliance from 
one another* by infpedting the foUowirigtable, than we 
can give him with equal brevity in any other way. The 
firil column contains the number of the fiation* reckon¬ 
ing from eaft to wefl; the fecond coiitaitis its Latin* 
and the third its Liiglini name ; and the three lad its 
diflnnce from the next fiation to the well of it* in miles* 
furWgs, and chains. 


N^' 

Latin Name. 

Englilh Name. 

M. 

F. 

c 

1 

Segeduiium 

Coufins’-houfe 

3 

5 


2 

pons Ailii 

Newcafile 

2 

0 

9 

2 

•Jondercum 

Dexwell hill 

6 

6 


4 

\fiiulobala 

Rutchefier 

7 

oUli 

5 

Hiinnum 

Hahon-chefiers 

5 

1 

7 

(i 

Cilurnum 

Walwick-chcficrs 

3 

>8 

7 

Procolitia 

Carrawbrugh 

4 

5 

3: 

H 

Rorcovicus 

Houfcfiecds 

I 

3 

b 

y 

Vindolana 

Little-chcfiers 

3 

6 

4 

K. 

A^lica 

Great-chefiers 

2 

i 

6; 

1: 

Magna 

Carrvoran 

2 

6 

0 

12 

Amboglanna 

Burdofwald 

6 

2 

8 

*3 

Pciriaua 

Cumbcck 

2 

6 

6 

14 

Aballaba 

Wateberofs 

5 

I 

9 

»5 

Cungavata 

Stanwix 

3 

34 

t 6 

Axelodunum 

Brugh 

4 

09 

17 

Gabrofentum 

Brumbrugh 

9 

4 > 

18 

Tunnocelum 

Bouluefs 

c 

OQ 

1 



Lengthof thewall 

6» 

S'i$ 


The caJitUa^ or cafiles* were the fecond kind of for¬ 
tifications which were built along the lioe of this wall 
for its defence. Thefe' cafiles were neither fo large 
nor firong as the fiations* but much more numerous, 
being no Kwer than 81. The fhape and dimenfions of 
the cafiles* as appears from the louadations of many 


of them which are fiill vifiblc* were exaA fquares of Sevenii. 
66 feet every way. They were fortified on every fide "v ' 
with thick and lofty walls* but without any ditch, ex¬ 
cept on the north fide ; on which the wall itfeif* raifed 
much above its ufual height, with the ditch attending 
it* formed the fortification. The cafiles were fituated 
in the intervals between the (lations* at the diliance of 
about feven furlongs from each other; though parti¬ 
cular circumftances fometimes occafiooed a little vari. 
ation. Ill thefe cafiles guards were conflantly kept by 
a competent number of men detached from the nearefi 
fiatinns. 

The iurm, or turrets, were the third and laft kind 
of fortifications on the wall. Thcf'c were fiili much 
fmaller than the cafiles* and formed only a fquare of 
about 12 feet* ftanding out of the wall on its fnutU 
fide. Being fo fmall, they are more entirely ruined 
than the (lations and cafiles, which makes it difficult 
to difeover their exaift number. I'liey (tood in the in¬ 
tervals between the cafiles ; and from the faint vcfiiges 
of a few of them* it is conjei^ured that there were four 
of them hctwceii every two cafiles, at the diliance of 
about 300 yards from one another. According to this 
conjecture* the number of the turrets amounted to 324. 

They w'erc defigned for watch towers and places for 
fentinels* who, being within hearing of one another* 
could convey an alarm or piece of intelligence to all 
parts of the wall in a very liule time. 

Such were the fiations* cafiles* and turrets, on the 
wall of Severus ; and a vci y con/idcrable body of troops 
was conilantly quartered in them for its defence. 

The ufual complement allowed for this fervice was as 
follows : 


1. Twelve cohorts of foot* confiillng of 600 

men each, 7i2oo 

2. One cohort of mariners in the fiation at Boul- 

nefs, - - 600 

3. One detachment of Moors, probably equal to 

a cohort* • - 600 

4. Tour atai or wings of horfe* confifiing, at the 

lowed computation* of 400 each* - 1,600 


10,000 

For the conveniency of marching thefe troops from 
one part of the wall to another, with tlie greater cafe 
and expedition* on any fervice, it was attended tvitlr 
two military ways* paved with fquare fiones, in the 
mod folid and beautiful manner. One of thcle ways 
was fmaller* and the other larger. The fmaller miliiaiy 
way run clufe along the fouth fide of the wall, from 
turKt to turret, and calUc .to cafile for the ufc of the 
foldiers in relieving their guards and cfutiiiclK, and fucli 
fcrvtces. The larger Wiiy did not keep fo near the 
wall* nor touch at the turrets or cafih-s* but piirfucd 
the mod dired courfc from one fiation to another, and 
was defigned for the conveniency of marching larger 
bodies of troops. 

It is to be regretted* that wc cannot gratify the 
reader** curiofity, by informing him by what particu¬ 
lar bodies of Roman troops the fevcral parts of this 
great work were executed ; as we were enabled to do 
with regard to the wall of Antoninus Pius from in- 
feriptiona. For though it is probable that there w«.rc 

S 8 2 . fiones 
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ftonn With infcriptiotiB of the fame neutiuning 

* the fevcral bodicB of troops, and the quantity of work 
performed by each of them, origiunlly inferted in the 
face of this wall, yet none of them are now to he 
found. There have indeed been difenvered, in or near 
the ruins of this wall, a great number of fmall fquare 
(tones, with very (hort, and generally impcrftdt inferip- 
tions upon them ; mentioning pirticular legions, co¬ 
horts and centuries 5 but without directly afl'erting 
that they had built any part of tltc wait, or naming any 
number of paces. Of thefe inferiptions, the reader 
jnay fee no fewer tlian twenty-nine among the Nor- 
thumberl.uid and Cumberland inferiplions in Mr Horf- 
ley*6 Britannia Roroana. As theftoneson which thefe 
inferiptions are cut are of the fame fliapc and fj/e with 
the other facing-llones of this wall, it isaimoll certain 
that they have been originally placed in the face of it. 
It is equally certain, from the unifovrnity of lliefc in- 
feriptions, that they were all intended toiiuimate fome 
one thing, and nothing fo pvobahle as that the adjacent 
wall WTis built by the troops nicnlioncd in them. This 
was, perhaps, fo w'ell undtrftood, thalit was not thought 
ncceif.iry to be expreffed ; and the diilance of thefe in- 
feriptions from one another Hiowed thct^uanlityof woik 
performed. If this was really the cafe, we know in ge¬ 
neral, that this great work was cxcrnled by tbc fecond 
and flxch legions, tin fc being llie only legion:, mention¬ 
ed in thefe inferiptions. Nuw, if thin prodrgicnis wall, 
with all its appciulagisof dilclien, ftatit-n.'i, tadlis, tur¬ 
rets, and military ways, was executed in the ipacc cf 
two years by two legions only, which, when tnofl cv>m. 
plctc, made m» ir.ore than 12,000 men, how greatly 
mud we admire the (kill, the induiiry, utul excellent 
difeipline of the Roman foldiers, i^ho were not only the 
valiant guardians of the empire in times of war, but its 
xnoft active and iifeful members in times of peace ? 

This wall of Severus, and its fortrrflce, proved an 
impenetrable harrier to the Roman territories for near 
300 years. But about the beginning of the 5lh cen¬ 
tury, the Roman empire being afl'aultcd on all fules, 
and the bulk of their forc'cs witlidrawii from Britain, 
the Mxats end Caledonians, now culhd Scott and 
ViHst became more daring \ and fomc of them break¬ 
ing through the wall, and others failing round the cuds 
<»f it, they carried tlicir ravages into the very heart of 
Provincial Britain. Thefe invaders were indeed feveral 
times tepulfed after this by the Roman kgions fent to ‘ 
the relief of the Britons. The lull of thefe legions, 
Titidcr the command of Oaltio of Ravenna, liaving, W’ith 
the aflin'ince of the Britons, thoroughly repaired ihc 
breaches of Severus’s wall and its forlrcfTes, and cxliurt- 
rd the Britons to make a brave defence, took thtir final 
farewell of B'itain. It foon ap^rcared, that the rtrong- 
eft walls an<l ramparts are no fcciirity to an undifciplU 
ticd and dallardly rabble, as the unhappy Britons then 
were. IMie Scots and Pifts met with little refiHance in 
breaking through the wall, W'hilc the towns and caftK-s 
were tamely abandoned to their deflruclivc rage. In 
many placcs'they levelled it with the ground, that it 
might prove no obftruAion to their future inroads.— 
From this time no attempts were ever made to repair 
ibis noble work. Its beauty and grandeur procured 
it nn refpcfl in the dark and tailrlcfs ages w'hich iuc- 
cceded. It became the common quarry for more than 
a tboufand years, out of which all the towns and vil- 




lages around were built; and is now fo entirely ruined, Sevign^ 
that the mod penetrating eyes of the moU poring and *“"■»' * 
patient antiquarian, can hardly traceits vanilhing foun¬ 
dations, y ' 

SEVIGNE (Marie de Rabutin, Marqnifle de), a 
French lady, was born in 1626, "When only a year 
old die loft her father, wtio was killed in the dcfcenc of 
the Englifli on tlie iftc of Rb^, where he commanded a 
company of volunteers. In 1644 die married tbc Mar¬ 
quis of Sevign^, who was llain in a duel by the Cheva¬ 
lier d'Albret, in 1651. She had by him a fun and a 
ilaughttr, to the education (tf wh’>m (he afterwards rc- 
llgioufly devoted hcrfelf. Her daughter was mairied 
in 1669 to the count of Grignan, who condudied her 
to Provence. Madame dc Sevignd confoled herfclf by 
Wfiliug frequent letters to her daughter. She fell at 
lafl the victim to her maternal tendernefs. In one of 
her vifits to Grignan, (he fatigued herfclf fo much du¬ 
ring the fickueti of her daughter, that fl-.e was fci^cd 
with a fever, which carried her off on the 141!) of Ja¬ 
nuary 1696. Wc have two portraits of Madrine de 
Kevigne ; the one by tbc Comple de JJufli, the other by 
Madame de la Fayette. The firfi. exliihits licr defnits ; 
the freond her cKtclkncies. Biifll delcribcs licr as a 
lively gay coquette, aloverof flattery, fond of title:., Iiw 
nour, and diUiu^tion: M. de la I'aydtoasa won.dii 
of wit and good fenfe, aspoirtficd of a > oblc fi*ul, (orfn- 
cd for difpcnfpiig heiiefilR, nic.»p3tlcof debaiing htrlclf 
by avarice, and hh fled with u gcneKUis, obliging, and 
faithful heart. Both thefe p(;rtiaits arc in fonie niea- 
fure jull. That ihe was \ai.i-glorious, appears tvlclc W 
from .her own Ictto?, which, on tlie oilier liand, ex¬ 
hibit undoubted proofs of her virtue and gooduels of 
hemt. 

This illuiltious lady was acqua’iited with alj the wits 
of Ikcr age. It is (aid that (lie decided the famous dif- 
pule between Perrault and Boileau concerning the pre¬ 
ference of the aiicleuts to the moderns, thus, ** I'lu* an¬ 
cients arc the iineft, and wc are the prettiell.** Site 
Uft behind her a 'tnoft valuable cullciStion of letters, tiic 
heft edition of whieli is th.^t of 1775, in 8 voU. 121110. 

** Tliefc letters (fa)s> Vi-Uairc) ate lilied with aiuc- 
dotes, written with fret and in a natural and anima- 
ted ftylc;arc an exccllcnl criticifin upon fludied l*'tter,s.y‘^‘[jj 
of wit, and ilill mure upon thofe liclitioos letters which 
aim at the cpiftolary ttylc, by a recital of lalfe feuri- 
menta and feigned adventures to an imaginaryitono- 
fpondent.’* It were to be nithed tluil a pioptr felcc- 
tion bad been made of thefe letters. It is d:£[ieult to 
read 8 volumes of letters, which, though inimitably 
written, prefent frequent repetitions, and arc ofun 
Blled with ttiflts. What makes them in general ])cr- 
haps fo intereiling is, that tliey are iu part hiKori- 
ca). They may be looked upon as a relation of the 
manners, the ton, the genius, the f.tfhions, the eti¬ 
quette, which reigned iu the court of Louii XIV- 
'i’hcy concahi many curious anecdotes nowhere elfc to 
he fuuiid : But thefe excelkncii s would be Hill more 
(Inking, were they foinclimts ftiipped of that multi¬ 
tude of domeftic affairs and n inute incidents which 
ought Daturally to have died w.th tb^ mother uud the 
daughter. A volume entitlid St.-i'i^uiana was puhlinicd 
at Paris in 1756, which is nothing inure than a colUdtioiv 
of the fine fentiments, literaiy and lulloricalaue(.dolLS, •. 
and moralapothcgmsy fcatlcredthrungboutthcfe Iliuts. 

SEVILLE, 
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SEVn#I- 12 , a larpr and populoul city of Spain, and St Lcandex, which are as larjfc as the h/c ; and SerlV.. 
Hands on the banks of the Gnaditlquiver, in the midd a tabernacle for the ho(i more than four yards hi|jh, 
of a rich, and to the eye a boumllefs, plain; in W, adorned with eight and foUy columns. Before the 
Lonj; 5‘*. N. Lat. 37°. 20'. This city is fuppufsd choir tlsc catlicdrai is ili'- tomb of the ccUI>i’alcd 
to have been founded by the Phceoicians, who gave it CbriHopher Columbus, the dia’oVcrer of Amcrira. His 
the tinme of Hifpattt. When it fell under the power Rioriument confilU of one flonc (snly, on which ihrfc 
of the Komaus, it was called yuHaj and at laft, after a words are inferibed, yf CtrPrUa y otro mundo Bc,ur^yann/j 

variety of corruptions, was caUed Sebilla or Sevil/n} Hio Colon; that is, “ To Cailiie and Anagon 
both of which namea arc retained by tlic Spaniards. The bus cave another v/c>rld an infcription funpl; and t>;- 


both of which nnmeti arc retained by tlie Spaniards. The 
Romans einbcllinied it with many magniticent edifices^ 
of which fcarcc any veftige now remains. The Go* 
thic kings for fome time made it their refidence: but 
in procefsof time they removed their court to Toledo ; 
and Seville was taken by Horm foon after the victory 
obtained at Xeres over the Gothic king Rndrigu.—* 
Tn 1027, Seville became an independent monarchy; 
but was conquered 70 years afterward* by Yufef Al* 
moravides, an African prince. At laft it was taken 
by Ferdinand 111 . nfier a year*s fiege; and 300,000 
Moors were t))cn obliged to leave the place. Nut* 
wlthdanding this prodigious emigration, Seville cou* 
tinned lo he a great and populous city, and foon after 
it was enlarged and adorned with many xnagniBccut 
buildings, the chief of which is the cathedral. Seville 
arrived at its ulmoH pilch of grandeur a little after the 
difeovery uf America, tlic realoti of which was, that all 
the valuable ])rodu0\ion3 oflhe WcH Indies were carried 
thither. Its court was then the moft fplendid in Europe; 
but in the cuuife of a few years all this grandeur disap¬ 
peared,owing to the impediments in navigating thcGua- 
dalqniver. The fuperior excellence of the port of Ca¬ 
diz induced government to order the galeons to be Ha- 
turned tliere in time to come. 

Seville is of a circnlar form, and is furrounded by a 
wall about five miles and a half in circumference, con¬ 
taining 176 towers. The ditch in many places is filled 
Up. The* flrccls of Seville are crooked and dirty, and 
mod of them fo narrow that two carriages can fcarcely 
pal's one anotlier ubreaft. 

Seville is faid to contain 80,268 fouls, and is divid- 


bus gave anotner v/crrid : an inicription limpi-; ana tx- 
preflive, the juHnefs of whitb will be acknowledged by 
tliofe who liave read the adventures of this lUedlriunb 
bni unfortnnate man. The cathedral was bigua by 
Don Sancho tlie Brave, about the clofe of the 13th 
century, and luiilhcd by Jolm II. abonl a hunuicd 
years after. I’o the cathedral belongs a library of 
20,000 volumes, collcdlcd by Hernando l!ic fou of Co¬ 
lumbus; but, to the difgracc of the Bpaniard», it has 
fcarcely received any addition fmee the death of the 
founder. The oij^an in tliia cathedral i;^ a very inge¬ 
nious piece of mcchauifin *. “ 1 WAi much pleaiVd (fays ^ Vdl. Ti. 
MrTownfend in his intercUing iravtU) with the 
ftruftion of a new organ, containing 5300 pipes, with 
110 Hops, wliich latter, as the builder told me, tb 50 
more than are in the famous one of Haarlem ; yet, fo 
ample are the bellows, tliat when (Iretched they fupply 
the full organ 15 minutes. The mode of tilling them 
with air is lingular; for inllead of working with his 
iiands, a man walks backwards and forwards along an 
inclined plane of abonl jy feel in L*ngth, which is ba¬ 
lanced in the middle on its axis-; under each end is a 
pair of bellows, of about fix feet by three and a half. 

Tliefc communicate with five otlur pair united by a 
bar ; and the kilter are fo contrived, th.it when they are 
in danger of being oxcrllrained, a valve is lifted up, 
and gives them relirf. PdlTing 10 times along the in¬ 
clined plane tills all thefe vtfitls.” 

The Canos de Carmone, or great aqueduA of Stc- S-i -hhtm'i 
ville, is reckoned by the hiHoHans of this city 
of the moH wonderful works of antiquity. Mr Swin-I* 
burne, however, remarks, that it is ugly, crooked, the 


ed into 30 parishes. It has 84 convents, with 24 hof- arches unequal, and the architedure negirfted. 


pitals. 


'iiCi Of the ptd.Hc edifices of this city the cathedral is 
* the moH magnificent. Its diincnfions are 420 feet in 
length, 263 in breadth within the walls, and 126 feck 
in height. It has nine doors, 80 altars, at which 500 
maffes arc daily celebrated, and So windows of painted 
ghfs, each of which coH 1000 ducats. At one angle 
Hands a lower of Moorifli workmanthip 350 feet high. 
On the top of ii is the giralda, or large brazen image, 
which, W'ith its palm branch, weighs near one ton and 
a half, yet turns as a wcalhcr-cock with the flightcH 
variation of the wind. The wliolc work is brick and 
mortar. The palTage to the top is an inclined plane, 
which winds about in the infidc in the manner of a fpi- 
r.il ftaircafe, fo eafy of afr.cnt that a hurfe might trot 
from the hoUom to the top; at the fame time it is fo 
wide that two horfemen may ride abreuH. ^V’hat ap¬ 
pears very unaccountable, the folid mafonry in the up. 
per hrdf is juH a* thick again as tliat in the lower, tho* 
on the outfide the tower is all the way oT the fame di- 
TBeiifiona. In the opinion of Mr Swinburne, this ca- 
thedral is inferior to VorkmiiiHcr. Its treafui'cs are 
inefiltnable; one altar with all its ornamentt is folid 
filver; of the fame metal ere the images of St IHdure 


conduit is fo leaky, that a rivulet is fotmed by the 
waftc water. Nevcrthelcfs, it Hill conveys 10 the city 
an ample fupply of water fuflicient to turn fcvcrul 
mills, and to give almoH every lioufe in town the bene¬ 
fit of it. 

Many of the convents arc remarkable for the beauty 
of their architeflnre; but in Seville the eye covets only 
pifturcB, of which there is a wonderful profufian. A- 
mong thefe arc the woiks of the famous painter Mu- 
rillo, with many others univet Tally admired. 

Tlie convent of the Francifeans contains 15 cloiHcrr, 
with apartments fur 2C0 inonks, though, when Mr 
Townfend vilited them, they amounicd only to 140. 

Tlie annual expenditure of tUefe, who arc all ful on 
charity, is about 4000I. Hcrling. “ In the principal 
cloillcr (fays the fame intclHgcnt traveller), which riVol. Ii. 
entirely enclofcd by a multitude of little chapels, arc re-1’’ 
pn frntcd, in 14 picbires, each calleil z Jhllon, all the 
fufferingr. of the Redeemer. Thefe arc fo arranged as 
to mark given difianccs by walking rou.id the cloiller 
from the firlt to tlie fccond, and fo in order to the reil. 

Over them vs meuliofuxl the number of Heps taken by 
our Lord between tlic feveral iucidcuts of his ptHlni 
iu bis way to Calvary; and tbefe precifely are the paces 

meafurei 


Seville. 
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menfured for the punitentB in their progreff* from one 
ilation to another. Over one is the following inferip- 
‘ This (latioQ confiils of 1087 Heps. Here the 


tion 

blcflid Redeemer fell a fecoud time under the weight 
of his crofs, and here is to be gained the indulgence of 
feven years and forty quarantines. Mental prayer, the 
Paternofter, and the Avc Maria.* This may lerve as 
an example for the reft.** 

The principal manufa£lure of Seville is fiiuif,, Mr 
Townfeud, who paid pailicular attention to it, informs 
us, that the building in which it is carried on is elegant 
and fimpltj in its form, and is about 600 feet by 480, 
and not lefs than Co feet in height, vvlth four regular 
fronts, encloCng 28 qujdrangics. It coft 37,000,000 
of rcMis, or about 370,000!. At prefciit (1787), 
no nuire than 1700 workmen are employed, and lOO 
huiTes or mules; butform<Tly 3000 mm were engaged, 
ami near 400 horfes. This falling off is attributed by 
Mv Swinburne to a prad^.icc which the diredors follow¬ 
ed. of adulterating the tobacco will*, the red earth of 
Alm.'izarron. When Mr Townftnd vifiicd this manu- 
fadure, they had chatsgid their fyllem. I'rom the 
year 1780, he informs uh, the annual Tale of tobacco 
from Uraxil has lieen 1,500,000 pounds, purchafed 
ficm the Portuguefe at three reals a pound; and of 
fnuff from the produce of their own colonies 1,600,000 
pounds, bcfides cigars (a) to a very confiderable a- 
inount. They have lying by them more than 5,000,000 
of pounds of fnuff unfold ; but as it will not iuffir by 
age, they are lu>t uncafy at this accumulation. Bt fidcs 
the petuliar kind of fnuff with which Spain was accu- 
ftomed to fupply the market, they have lately introdu¬ 
ced the manidadiurc of rappee. In this branch alone 
arc employed 220 perrons, old and young, with 16 
mules. 

•* All the workmen (continues MrTownfend)depofitc 
their cloaks at the door ; and when they go out arefo 
ftrlAly examined, that they luv^. little chance of being 
able to conceal tobacco; yet they fonictimcs venture to 
liide it about their perlons. An officer and a guard is al¬ 
ways attending totrikc dclinqiicntsmtocuftody; and that 
they may prevent rcfidaiice, no workman is permitted to 
cuter with a knife. Were it not for ♦his precaution, the 
confvqucnce of a detection might be fatal. The whole 
bufincls is condudied by a dirrAur, with a falary of 
40,000 reals a year, and 54 fuperior officers, affiftecl by 
as many fubordinaie to them. For grinding their fnuff, 
they have 4O mills, each coniifting of a Hone roller, 
moved by a large hoifc or mule, with the traces faften- 
cd to a beam of eight feet in length, in the angle of 45 
degrees, conf^uently lofing precifi ly half his force.** 

Before Mr Townfend left Seville, according to his 
ufual practice, which was truly laudable, he inquired 
into the prices of labour and provifions. As a piece of 
curious and ufcful information, and as an example to 
other iravcUerp, we prefent them to our readers. They 
are as follow: 

Dny.labburers ^ 4 t reals, about L.o o io| 

Carpenters from 7 to 11 — 

Joiners, if good work¬ 
men, - 24 ■ or » o .4 9 
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Wearers, if good workmen, 15 reals, 
about - • L. o 

Bread, forglb.oi 16 os. or 16 quartoB,or o 

. fometimes 28 quartos, or o 

Beef, 30 quartos for 32 u2. per lb. about o 
Mutton, 38 do. do. • • o 

ICid, 24 do. - -. o 

Pork from 36 to 43 quartos, do. ® 

The price of wheat has at different periods been very 
remarkable. In 1652, it fold at the rate of 15s. 3'd. 
the bufhel; and in 1657, it fell fo low as ts. 4ld. per 
bufhel, reckoning thefanega at 109^ lb. and the buftiel 
at 70. 

8EVUM Minerale, mineral tallow; a fubftance 
fomew'hat refcmbling tallow, found on the fra coafts of 
Finland in the year 1736* Tt burns with a blue flame, 
and fmcll of greafe, leaving a black vifeid matter which 
cannot rafily be confumed. It is extremely light ; be¬ 
ing only of the fpecific gravity of 0.770 ; whereas tal¬ 
low is not Icfs than 0.969. It is partly foluble iit 
highly rcAified fpirit of wine ; but entirely fo in cx- 
preffed oils when boiling. It is met with in feme of 
the rocky parts of Perfia, but there it appears to be mix¬ 
ed with petroleum. Dr Herman of Strafburg mentions 
a fpring in the neighbourhood of that city which con¬ 
tains a fubftance of this fort diffufed through it, fepa- 
rating, and capable of being collcAcd on ebullition.^ 
A fat mineral matter rcferobling butter or tallow- hat 
lately been extraAed from peat in I<ancafti!re. See 
Peat. 

SEWAtTRY, a Hindoo word ufed in Bengal, and 
fignifying the train of attendants that accompany a na¬ 
bob or great man. 

SEWER, in the Ifoufeholdt an officer who arranges 
on the table the difties of a king or nobleman. 

Sewer is alfo a paffage or gutter made to carry wa¬ 
ter into the fea or a river, whereby to preferve the land, 
&c. from inundations and other annoyances. 

Court of Commifftoners of SRtrRkS in England^ a tem¬ 
porary tribunal, creaed by virtue of a commiffion un¬ 
der the great fcal; which formerly ofed to be grant¬ 
ed pro re nata at the pleafure of the crown, but now at 
the difcretioo and nomination of the lord chancellor, 
lord treafurer. and chief juftiecs, purfuant to the ftatute 
23 Hen. VIII. c. 5. Their jurifdiaion is to overlook 
the repairs of fea banks and fea walls, and the cleanfing 
of rivers, public ftreama, ditches, and other cqiiduits, 
whereby any waters are carried off; and is confined to 
fuch county or particular diftnft at the commiffion (hall 
exprefsly name. The commiffioners are a court of re¬ 
cord, and may fine and imprifon for contempts; and in 
the execution of their duty may proceed by jury, or 
upon their own view, and may take order for the remo¬ 
val of any annoyances, or the fafcguaid and conferva- 
tiun of the fewera within their commiffion, either ac¬ 
cording to the laws and ctiftoms of Romney marffi, or 
otherwife at their own difcixtion. They may alfo af- 
fefs fuch rates, or fcots npon the owners of lands within 
their diftriS as they ihall judge neceffary : and if any 
perfou refufes to pay them, the commiffioners may levy 

the 


(a) Thcfe are little rolls of tobacco which the Spaniards fmoke without a pipe. 
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'cxtfr. the fame by diilrefB of hit goodt and chattels: orthey 
may, by (latute 23 Hen. Vtll. c. 5. fell his freehold* 
lands (and by the 7 Ann. c. 10* hie copyhold alfo), in 
order to pay fuch foots or aiTefTmente. But their con* 
du£l is under the controul of the court of King’s bench, 
wliich will prevent or punifh any illegal or tyrannical 
proceedings. And yet in the reign of King James I. 
(8th Nov. 1^16«), the privy council took upon them 
to Older, that no aftion or complaint fhould be profe* 
cuted againd the commif&oners unlcfs before that board; 
and committed feveral to prifon who had brought fuch 
aAions at common law, till they (htnild releafe the fame: 
and one of the reafnns for difeharging Sir Edward Coke 
from his office of lord chief judirc, was for «ountenan* 
cing thofc legal proceedings. The pretence for thefc 
arbitrary meafures was no other than the tyrant’s plear 
of the neceffUy of unlimited powers in works of evident 
utility to the public, ** the fupreme reafon above all 
reafuns, which is the falvatton of the king’s lands and* 
people.” But now it is clearly held, that this (as well 
as all other inferior jurifdi^ions) is fubjeft to the dif- 
cretionary coercion of his majefty’s court of King’s 
bench. 

Commw SRWtKSt in Rome, were executed at a great 
• m Him expence. It was propofed that they ffiould be of fufli* 
i' cient dimnnlions to admit a waggon loaded with hay* 
Wlwn thefc common fewers came to be obftruiled, or 
out of repair, under the republic, the cerifors contradl- 
ed to pay a tboufand talents, or about 1931OOCI. for 
clearing and repairing them. They were again in dif- 
rrpair at the acceffion of Auguftus Cnfar, and the re* 
inllating them is mentioned among the great works of 
Agrippa. He ii faid to have turned the courfe of fe- 
ven rivers into thefc fublerrancous paifages, to -have 
made them navigable, and to hare adlually palTcd in 
barges under the ftrects and buildings of Rome. Thefc 
w’orks are dill fuppoftd to remain ; but as they exceed 
the power and rcfources of the prefent city to keep them 
in repair, they arc quite concealed, except at one or 
two places. They were in the mid it of the Roman 
greatnefs, and itill are reckoned among the wonders of 
the world ; and yet they are faid to have been works of 
the elder Tarquin, a prince whofc territory did not ex¬ 
tend, in any dire£tion, above 16 miles; and, on this 
fuppodtion, they nrnft have been made to accommodate 
a city that was calculated chiefly for the reception of 
cattle, herdimen, and banditti. Rude nations fometimes 
execute works of great magnificence, as fortreffes and 
temples, for the purpofes of war and fuperfiition ; but 
fcldom palaces, and ftill more feldom w'orks of mere 
convenience and clcanlinefs, in which for the moft^ 
part they arc long defcAive. It is not unreafonable, 
therefore, to queftion the authority of tradition in re- 
fpcA to this fingular monument of antiquity, which fo 
greatly exceeds what the beft accommodated city of 
modem Europe could undertake for its own convent* 
ency* And as tbofe works are ftill entire, and may 
continue fo for thuufands of years, it may be fufpefled 
that they were even prior to the fettlcment of Romu¬ 
lus, and may have been the remains of a~mcre ancient 
city, on the mins of which the followers of Romulus 
fettled, as the Arabs now hut or encamp on the ruins 
^ of Palmyra and Balbeck. Livy owns, that the common 
fewers were not accommodated to the plan of Kome^ aa 


it was laid out iu his time : they were carried in dircc* Ser. 
tions acrofs the flrcets, and pafled under buildings of'“— 
the greateft antiquity. This derangement indeed lie 
imputes to the hafty rebuilding of the city after its de- 
ftruftion by the Gauls; but haftc, it h probable, would 
have determined the people to build on their old foun¬ 
dations, or at leaft not to change them fo much as to 
crofs the dirc£iion of former ftrects. 

SEX, the property by which any animal Is male or 
female. 

Lavater has drawn the following chara£leri(lic di* 
ftinflions between the male and female of the human 
fpecics. 

“ The primary matter of which women are conftitu* 
ted appears to be more flexible, irritable, and claftic, 
than that of man. They arc formed to maternal mild- 
nefs and affc^ion ; all their organs arc tender, yielding, 
eafily wounded, fenfible, and receptibic. Among a 
tboufand females there is fcarccly one without the ge¬ 
neric Aminioe figne; the flexible, the circular, and the 
irritable. 

“ They are the counterpart of man, taken out of 
man, to be fubjed to man ; to comfort him like angels, 
and to lighten his cares. ** She fliall be faved in child* 
bearing, if they continue in faith, and charity, and holi* 
nefs, with fobnety” (1 Tim, ii. 15). This tendemefs,. 
this fenfibility, this light texture of their fibres and or¬ 
gans, this volatility of feeling, render them fo eafy to 
conduA and to tempt; fo ready of fubmiffioii to the 
enterprife and power of the man ; but more powerful 
through the aid of their charms than man with all his 
ftrength. The man was not firft tempted, hut the wo¬ 
man ; afterward the man by the woman. And, not on¬ 
ly cafy to be tempted, flic ia capable of being formed 
to the pureft, nubleft, moft feraplitc virtue; to every 
thing which can deferve praife or afle^ion. Highly 
fenfible of purity, beauty, and fymmetry, flic does nut 
always take time to reflcfl on internal life, internal 
death, internal corruption. * The woman favv that the 
tree was good for food, and that it wai pleafaot to the 
eyes, and a tree to be dtfired to make one wife, and flic 
took of the fruit thereof.’ (Gen. in. 6.) 

** The female thinks not jiTufouudly ; profound 
thought is the power of the man. Women feel more. 
Senfibility is the power of woman. They often rule 
more effcBually, more fovcreignly, than man. They 
rule witli tender looks, tears, and light; but not with 
paffion and threats ; for if, or when, they fo rule, they 
are no longer women but abortions. They are capable 
of the fweeteft fenfibility, the moft profound emotion, 
the utmoft Humility, and the excefs of enthufinfm. Ia 
their countenance are the rign.n of faii£tity and inviola¬ 
bility, which every feeling man honours,'and the efl'r^s 
of which arc often miraculous. Therefore, by the irri¬ 
tability of their nerves, their incapacity for dei p inquiry 
and firm deciflon, they may eafily from their extremefen- 
fibility become the moft irreclaimable, the moft raptu¬ 
rous enthuflafts. Their love, ftrongand rooted as it is, 
is very changeable ; their hatred almofl incurable, and 
only to be effiiced by continued and artful flattery. 

Men are moft profound ; women are more fublime. 

Men moft embrace the whole ; women remark in¬ 
dividually, and take more delight in fele£Iing the mi* 
natia: wUch form the whole. Man hears the burfting 

blunder,. 
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tii under, views ihc deftruAive bolt with fcrcne afped^, 
and (lands cre^ amidd the fearful majelly of the (Iream- 
itig clouds. Woman trembles at the lightning, and 
the voice of difl.tiit thunderj and (brinks into berfclf, 
or finks into the arras of man. Man receives a ray of 
liglit (ingle, womnn delights to view it through a prifm 
ill all its dazziiiig colours. 8he contemplates the tain* 
bow as the promife of peace ; he extends his inquiring 
eye over the whole liorizon. Woman laughs, man 
finilcs; woman weeps, man remains filent* Woman is 
ill anguiih when man weeps, and iu defpair when man 
tb ill anguifii \ yet has (he often more faith than man. 
IMan without religion, is a difeafed creature, who would 
perfiiade himfi-lf he is well, and needs not a phyfician ; 
but woman without religion, is raging and monftrous. 
A woman with a heard is not fo difgufiing as a woman 
wIjo acl'i the freethinker; Iicr fex is formed to piety 
and leligion } to them Chriil firfi appeared \ but he was 
obliged to prevent them from too ardently, and too 
hadily, emhi-acing him : ‘ Touch me not.’ Thsy are 
prompt to receive and feize novelty, and become its en« 
tliufiads. The whole world is forgotten in the emo¬ 
tion caufed by the prefence and proximity of him they 
love. They fink into the mod incurable melancholy, 
as they alfo rife to the moft enraptured hcigJiis. 

“ Male fenfation is more imagination, female more 
heart. When commuuicaiive, tluyare mure commiini- 
calive than man i when fcerct, more fecrct* In gene- 
I'lilthcy are more patient, long-fnfFcritig, credulous, be¬ 
nevolent, and mod'-fi. Woman is not a foundation on 
which to build. Slie is the gold, (liver, precious ftouea, 
wood, hay, (lubblc (i Cor. hi. i?.) ; the materials for 
building on the male foundation. She is the leaven, or 
more exprtlTively the i»il to the vinegar of man: the fe- 
cotul puit of the hook of nun. 

“ Man f.ngly is but half man ; at lead but h.ilf hu¬ 
man ; a king without a kingdom. Woman, who feels 
pro])crIy what (lie is, whctlier {till or iu motion, reds 
U|H>n ^le man ; nor is man v hat he may and ought to 
he, Lut in conjunOlioii with woman : tliercfore, * it is 
nut good that man ihotild be alone, but that he (hould 
IcQVc father and mother, and cleave to his wife, and 
they two (hnU be our ile(h.*’ 

They differ alio in their exterior form and appear¬ 
ance. 

“ Man is the mod fiiro ; woman the mod flexible. 
Man ia the draighled j wuiijIiii the mod bending. Man 
(lands llcdfad ; woman gently retreats. Man furveys 
and obferves} woman gl.iiiccs and feels. Man is fe- 
rious : woman is gay. M.ui is the tailed and broaded; 
woman the fmallcd and weaked. Man is rough and 
hard } woman fniooth and foft. Man is brown ; wo¬ 
man is fair. Man is wrinkly j woman is not. The 
hairuf man is mure druug and fiiurt; of woman more 
lung and pliant. The eyebrows of man are eumprefTcd $ 
of wuman lefs frowning. Man has mod convex Hubs { 
woman mud concave. Man has mud (Iraight lintb ; 
woman mod curved. The countenance of man taken 
in pi'vifile is more feldom piTpendicular than that of the 
woman. Man is mud angular ; woman mod round.*’ 

In diteruiining the comparative merit of the tvro 
fexes, it is no derogation from female excellency that it 
didefs iu kind from that which didinguiflics the male 
part of our r|>ecies i and if, in genera), it (hould be 
round (what upon an impartial inquiry will mod cer* 
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tainly be found (that women fill up their appointed 
circle of a£lion with greater regularity than men, the 
claim of preference cannot juftly be decided in our fa¬ 
vour. In the prudential and economical paits of life, 
it is undeniable that they rife far above us t and if true 
fortitude of mind is bed difeovered by n cheerful re(ig- 
nation to the mcafures of Providence, we (Itall not find 
reafon, perhaps to claim that mod (iugiilar of the hu¬ 
man virtues as our peculiar privilege. There are num* 
herd of the other fex who, from Ihc natural delicacy of 
thtir confiitution, pafs through one continued fceiieof 
fuifering from their cradles to their graves, with a firm* 
nefs of refolution that would deferve fo many datues 
to be crefted to their memories, if lieroifm were wot 
eftcemed more by the fplerdour than the merit of ac¬ 
tions* 

But vi'hatcver real difference there may be between 
the moral or intellectual powers of the male and fe¬ 
male mind, Nature .does not feem to have marked the 
didin&ion fo ftrongly as our vanity is willing to ima¬ 
gine ; and after all, perhaps, education will be found to 
conditute the principal fuperiority. It mud be acknow¬ 
ledged, at lead, that in this article we have every ad¬ 
vantage over the fuficr fex that art and indullry can 
pofiibly fccure to us. The mod animating examples 
of Greece and Rome are fet before uv, as early as wc 
are capable of any obfervation j and the noblcd compo- 
fitions of the ancients are given into our hands aluu>d 
as foon as wc have (Irength to hold them ; while the 
employments of the other fex, at the fame period of 
life, arc generally the reverfe of every thing that can 
open and cularge their minds, or fill them with jud and 
rational notions. The truth of it is, female education 
is fo much worfe than none, as it is better to leave the 
mind to its natural and unindrufted fuggedions, than 
to lead It into falfe purfuits, and contradt its views, by 
turning them upon the lowed and mod trifling objtas. 
Wc feem, indeed, by the manner in which wc fufFcr the 
youth of that fex to be trained, to coiifider womeri 
agreeably to the opinion of certain Mahometan doflors, 
and treat them as if wc believed they had no fouls 1 
why clfc are they 

Bred only, and completed to the tafte 

Of ludful appetence, to fing, to dance, 

T.0 drefs, and truul the tongue, and roll the eye. 

Miltow. 

I'iiis (Ininge ncglcft of cuUjvatiog the female mind 
can hardly be allowed as good policy, when it is cunfi- 
dertd how much the intered of fuciety is concerned in 
the rectitude of their underftandings* That feafon of 
every mau’s life which is mod fufceptible of the drong* 
ed impreffions, is necelTarily under female direflion ; as 
tlirre are few indances, perhaps, in which that fex is 
not one of the fecret fprings which regulate the mod 
important movements of private or puUic tranfa£lions« 
What Cato obfervet of his countrymc.i is in one rcfpcfl 
true of every nation under the fun; •* The Romans 
(faid hel govern the world, but it is the women that 
govern the Romans.” 

If it be true then (as true beyond all pemdventure it 
is) that female influence is thus extenfive, notliing cer¬ 
tainly can be of more importance than to give it a pro¬ 
per tendency, by the alfittance of a well dir^flcd edttt 
cation, bar are wc from recommending any attempts 

to 
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4 c% to reoJ^r women letrnrd t ftt furcly it is neceifary 
ii. -tiicy flaottlid be raiCed fbovc i^noraoce. Such a general 
***‘J[“’ tiiidure of the n»oll uCcfnl fciences as may ferve to free 
ihc mind from vulgar prcjudicca» and give it a rrlifli 
for the mtioDil exercifir of its {Mwers, might very judiy 
enter into a plan of female erudition. That Tex might 
be taught to turo thc £t>uTfe of thtdr rede^ions into a 
proper and advantageous channrlf without any danger 
Aii rendering them too elevated for the feminine duties 
of life. In a word* they ought to be confidered as de> 
ligned by Providence for ufe as well as fhow, and train- 
tfd up* uot only as women* but as rational creatures* 

SiiKnf Bees. SeeBrs. 

Se\ tif Plants. See Botamt* p. 448. 

SEXAGENARY, fosni'thiiig relating to the num- 
.her lixty: tbiia fvxagcnary or fexagellmal arithmetic is 
a method of compucacion proceeding by fixties; fiichis 
that ufed in the divilion of a degree into (ixty minutea* 
of the minute into fixiy feconds, of the fecund into 
hxty thirds* &c. Alfu fexageuary tables are tables of 
proportioital parts, Hiowing the produdi of two fexage- 
liuries that arc to be multiplied* or the quotient of the 
two that are to be divided* 

SEXAGESIMA, the fecond Sunday before Lent* 
or tbe next to Shrove Sunday* fo called ai being about 
the Coih day before Eafler. 

SEXAGESIMALS* or SEx^csstAtAL FraBions, 
fradfions wiiofe deaomiuators proceed in a fexagecuple 
ratio \ that is* a prime* or the firft minute, 79* 
cond = TsVibi » third s= TTiretnj* Anciently* there 
were nootliertban fexagedmals pfed in agronomy; and 
they arc 'Rill retained in many cafes, though decimal 
arithmetic begins to grow in ufe now in altronomtcal 
calculations, luthele fiat6lions* which fome call q^ro- 
uttmical froBhrut tlie denoirunator being always 60, or 
a multiple thereof* is ufually omitted* and the numera¬ 
tor only written down ; thus* 4®, 59'* 3a«, i6'"\ 

is to be read* 4 degrees* 59 minutes, 32 feconds, 50 
thirds, 16 fburtbs, &c* 

S£XTANS*S£XTANT,afixth part of certain things. 
The Romans having divided their u/into 12 ounces or 
tincise* the fixth part of that* or two ounces, was the 
StxtiUi.^Sexfans was alfu a meafure which contained 
two ounces of liquor, or two cyathi* 

Sextans, in aftronomy, a conftellatJon of the 
foutbem bemifpbmjMnade by Heveliui out of unform¬ 
ed (lars. In Henuus's catalogue it contains xi, but 
in the Britannic catalogue 41 lUrs. 

SEXTANT, in mathematics, denotes the fixth part 
of a circle, or an arch comprehending fio degrees. 

Tbe word fixiasU is mere particularly ufed for an 
afironomical inftrument made like a quadrant, except¬ 
ing that its limb only compreliend« 60 degrees. The 
ufe simI application of the fextant is the fame with that 
of tlie quadrant* See Quadrantj and Navigation, 

p. 757. &c. 

SEXTILE* the pofition or afpe£l of two 

planets when at do degrees diiUncc, or at the diftaoce 
uf two figns from one another. It is marked thus (*}. 
See Asvect. 

SEXTIUS (Quintus), a Pythagorean philofbpber, 
fluuriilied in tbe time of Auguttus. He feemeil form¬ 
ed to rife in the republic; but be fiiruuk from civil ho* 
* UQUra* and dcclioed accepting the rank of fenstorwhen 
it was ofiered lum.by Julius Ciefiir*^iat he might have 
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time to apply to pliilufopliy. It appears that he wilb- 
ed tocAabliih ■ febool at Rome, and that his tenets, ^ 
tliough ohiefiy drawn from the doctrines ot Pytliagoras, ^ 
in foine papticu^rs refcmldcd thofe of the Stoics. 

He fuon found himfrif involved in many diflicoltics. 

His laws were tinctured with great feverity ; and in an 
early period of his efiablifhment, he found his mind fo 
harafled, and the harfhiicfs of the dodtriues wiiich he 
wilhed to eftablifii fo rcpultlvc to his feelings, that he . 
had nenriy worked himfclf up to fuch a height of de- 
fperation as to refolve on putting a period to his ex¬ 
igence* 

Of the fchool of Sextiuswere Fabianns, Sotion, Fla- 
viaiius, Crafiitins, and Ceifus. Of lus works only a 
few fragments remain ; and whctlier any of them form¬ 
ed a part of the work which Seneca admired fo much, 
cannot now be determined. Some of bis maxims are 
valuable. He recommended an examination of the ac¬ 
tions of rtie day to his fcholara when they retired to 
•reit; be taught., that the road to Heaven (oHapra) was 
by frugality, temperance, and fortitude. He ufed to 
recommend holding a looking-glafs before perfons dif- 
ordered with paflion. He enjoined hit fcholars to ab- 
ilaan from animal food. 

SEXTON* a church-officer, thus called by corrup¬ 
tion of the Latin facriflat or Saxon fegerjloney which de¬ 
notes the fame. His office is to take care of the vefiels* 
vcftmeiits, Ac. belonging to the church; and to attend 
the minifier* church-warden* &c. at church. He is 
ufually chofen by the parfon only. Sextons, as well as 
panfh-clerks* are regarded by the common law' as per- 
fotis who have freehold in thcii offices; and, therefore, 
though they may be pnnifhed* yet they cannot be de¬ 
prived, by ecclefiaftical cenfuret. 

The office of fextuu in tbe pope’s chapel is approx 
priated to the order of the hermits of St AuguRine. 

He is generally a biihop, though fomrtimea the pope 
only gives a bidiupric, inpariihus, to him on whom he 
confers the pod. He takes the title of PrtfeS of tljc 
Popt^s Saerifyt and hat the keeping the veflels of gold 
and fiiver, the relics, Ac. When the pope fays mafs* 
ihe fexton always tailes the bread and wine firfi. If it 
be in private lie fays mafs, his holinefs, of two wafers* 
gives him one to cat ; and, if in public, the cardinal, 
who aflilis the pope in quality of dcacini, of three w'a- 
fers, gives him two to cat. When the pope is dtfpe- 
rately fick, he adminiilers to him the facrament of ex¬ 
treme undion, Ac. and enters the conclave in quality 
of firft conclavift. 

The office of a fexton in Swwlen is fomewhat fin- 
gular. During M. Ouihicj’s (lay at Stockholm in 1736 
he vifited the church uf St Clara, and during divine fer- 
vicc he obferved a fexton going about with a long rod* 
waking thofe perfons who had fallen alleep. 

SEXTUPLE, in miific, denotes a mixed fort of tri¬ 
ple, which is beaten in double time. 

SEXTUS Empiricus, a famous Pyrrhonian phi- 
lofopber* lived in the fecond century, under the 
reign of Antoninus Piusu He was a phyfician of the 
fe^ of the -Empirics* and is fold to have been one of 
the preceptors of Antoninus the Philofopber. 'PhcTc 
Are ftill extant his Pyrrhonian InftitutHma, and a large 
work againft the mathematicians, A c. Tbe beft edition 
of Sextus Expiricus is that of Fabricius in Greek and 
printed at Leipfic in i7i8,2fii)io. 
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SEXXJALlST^t among botanical wrltersy thofe that unfortunate prince, 
who have eftablilhed the clailet of plants upon the dif« 
fcrcnccs of the fexes and parts of fructification in plants, 
according to the modern method \ as Linnzus, &c. 

SEZAWUL, 


a Hindoo word, ufed in Bengal to 
exprefs an officer employed at a monthly falary to col* 
1c(^ the revenues. 

81 'ORZA (James), was the founder of the illudri* 
0U8 houfe of Sforza, which aCted fo coufpicuous a part in 
Italy during the 15th and i6th centuries, which gave fix 
duki'S to Milan, and contracted alliances with almoft eve¬ 
ry fovcrcign in Europe. James Sforza was born on the 
28th of May ! 369, at Catignola, a fmall town in Italy, 
lying between linola and I'aenza. His father was a 
day-labourer, or, accenting to Commines, a (hoeroaker. 
A company of foldicrs happening one day to pafs 
through Catignola, he was feized with ihc defire of ac¬ 
companying them to the wars. “ I will go (faid he to 
himfelf), and dart my hatchet againlt that tree, and if 
it Rick fall in the wood, 1 will immediately become a 
foldicr.” The hatchet accordinj^ly Ruck fad, and our 
adventurer enliRtd; und becaufc, fays the Abbe deChoifi, 
he had thrown the axe with all his force, be afl'umed the 
name of Sforza; for his true name was (yiacumuzzo, or 
James Attcndulo. He rofr rapidly in the army, and 
foon became commander of 7000 mt n. He defended 
the caufe of Jane 13 . qiiccn of Naples for many years, 
and was made conllublc of lur kingdom. He was crea¬ 
ted count i»f Catignola by Pope John XXII. by way 
of paying a debt of 14C00 ducats which the church of 
Rome owed him. His exphfits became every day mure 
illuRrious : he obliged Alplionfo king of An'agon to 
iaife the fiege of Naples} and reduced fcveral places 
that had revolted in Ahruzzo and Le Labour; but while 
in purfuit of his enemies he was unfortunately drowned 
in the river Ateruo on the 3d January 1424, at the 
nge of 54 years. His heroic qualities and the continual 
wars in which he was engaged, did nut hinder him from 
forming an attachment to the fair fex. In his youth he 
fell in love with a woman called Lucia Tri%anat whom 
he married after fhe had born him fcveral children. He 
married afterwards Antoinette Salcmbini, who brought 
him fcveral excellent cRates } (he bore him BofioSfbr- 
count of Santa-klor, a warrior and governor of 
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Orvietta for Pope Martin V. His third wife was Ca¬ 
tharine Alopa, fiRer of Rudolpho, grand chamberlain to 
the fuvereign of Naples. His laR wife, for be was four 
times married, was Mary Marzana, daughter to the 
duke of Sefla. She bore him Charles Sforza, who w'as 
general of the order of AuguRines, and archbifliop of 
Milan. 

SroazA (Francis), the fon of James Sforza by 
Lucia Trezana, was bom in 1401, and trained up by 
his father to the profclfion of arms. At the age of 
23 he defeated the troops of Braccio, who difputed 
with him the pafiage of the Aterno. In this ac¬ 
tion bis father was drowned, and Francis, though iU 
legitimate, fucceeded him. He fought fuccefsfully a- 
gainR the Spaniards, and contributed a great deal both 
Viwards raifing the fiege of Naples, and to the vtdory 
which was gained over the troops of Braccio near A- 
<{utla in 1425* where that general waa killed. After 
the death of Queen Jane, in 1435, he efpoufed the in* 
tcreRt of the duke of Anjou, to whom flu had left her 
crown, and by hia courage aad -i^ilitiea ably fuppcited 
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He made himfelf matter of 
fcveral places in Ancona, from which he was driven by 
Pope Eugenius IV. who defeated and excommunicated 
him ; but he foon re-elUbli(hcd his affaira by a vi^ory. 
His reputation was now fo great that the pope, the Ve¬ 
netians, and the Florentines, chofc him for their gene¬ 
ral againft the duke of Milan. Sforza had already con- 
dn£led Venetian armies agamtt that prince, though he 
had erpoufed hU daughter. The duke dying in 144 7 r 
the inhabitants of Milan invited Sforza, his ion-in-law, 
to lead them againR that duke. But, afterfome exer¬ 
tions in their fitvour, he turned his arms againft them- 
fclves, laid fiege to Milan, and obliged them to re¬ 
ceive him as duke, notwithRanding the rights of Charlex 
duke of Oilcans, the fon of Valentine of Milan. In 
1464, Louis XI. who hated Orleans, gave up to Sfof- 
za the rights which the crown of France had over Ge¬ 
noa, and even put into Vus hands Savona, a town be¬ 
longing to that republic. The duke of Milan foon af¬ 
ter made himfelf matter of Genoa. He died in 1466, 
with the reputation of a man who was willing to fell 
his blood to the bett purebafer, and who was not too 
fcrupulous an obferver of his word. His (econd wife 
was Blanche Marie, natural daughter of Philip Marie 
duke of Milan. She bore him Galcas Marie, aud Lu* 
dovie Marie, dukes of Milan, Philip Marie contii 01 
Pavia, Sforza Marie duke of Bari, Afcagne Marie bi- 
(hop of Pavia and Cremona, and a cardinal. He was 
taken prifoner hy tlie troops of Louis XII. and confin¬ 
ed for fomc time in the tower of Bourges. He was a 
cunning man, and deceived Cardinal d’Amboife when 
that prelate afpired ut the papacy. Hi»dunghter» were 
Hyppulita, married to Alphoiifo of Arragon, afterwards 
king of Naples } and Elizabeth, married to William 
marquis of Montferrat. He had bclidea feveral natural 
children. 

SHACK, in ancient cuftoms, a liberty of winter- 
paRurage. In the counties of Norfolk andStifTolk, the 
lord of the manor hus Riack, i. e. a liberty of feeding 
his Ibvep at pleafure in his tenants lands duiing the fix 
winter months. In Norfolk, (hack alfo extends to the 
common for hogs, in all men’s grounds, from the end 
of harveft till feed-time. Whence to go ajhaet, is to 
feed at large. 

SHACKLES, aboard a (hip, are thofe oblong iron 
rings, bigger at one end than at the other, with which 
the ports are (hut faft, hy ihrufting the woocU-n bar of 
the port through them. There is ^foafort of fliackUs 
to lift the hatches up with, of a like figure, but fmallct. 
They are faftened at the corners of the hatches. 

SHAD, in ichthyology, a fpecies of Clupea. 

SHADDOCK, a fptcies of Citrus. 

SHADOW, in optics, a privation or diminution of 
light by the interpofition of an opake body : or it it 
a plane where the light is cither altogether obftrufted, 
or greatly weakened by the interpofition of fome 
opake body between it and the luminary. 

Shadow, in painting, an imiuiioo of a realfhadovf 
efteded .by gradually heightening and darkening the 
coloura of fuch figuits as by their difpufitiona cannot 
receive any dire^ rays from tite luminary that i&fup- 
pofed to enlighten the piece. 

SxADOW* in petfpe^ive, the appearance of an opako 
body, and a luminous one, whofe rays diverge (/, grm 
candle. Lamp, &c.), bcuif given & tofifidxhtjuU sp« 
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'lKid«vell pfartnce of the (hadow, accardhif' to the laws of per- 
f fptAivt. The method is this : From the luminous bo- 
* which is here coofidercd as 0 point, let fall a per- 

pcndicubr to the perfpe^ive plane or table ; u e. hod 
the appearance of a point upon which a perpendicular, 
drawn fmm the middle of tlwluminary, falls on the {>er- 
fpedtive plane ; and from the feveral angles, or raifed 
points of the body, let fall perpendiculars to the plane. 
Thefe points,-whereon the perpendiculars fall, conned^ 
by right lines, with the point upon wiiich the perpen¬ 
dicular let fall from the lutninaty falls t and continue 
the lines to the fide oppofite tu the luminary. Lailly, 
Through the raifccl points drawlines through the centre 
of the luminary, intcrfcAing the former; the points of 
interfedtion are the tenns or bounds of the ihadow. 

SHADWELL (Thomas), defeended of an ancient 
family in SiaffotUflure, was born in 1640, and educated 
at Caiits college, Cambridge. He then was placed in 
the Middle Temple to lludy the laws ; where having 
fpent fome time, he travelled abroad. Upon his return 
home, he became acquainted with the molt celebrated 
perfons of wit in that age. He applied himfclf chiefly 
to dramatic writing, in which he had great fuccefs; and 
upon the Revolution was made poet laureat and hiilo- 
riographer to King William and Queen Mary, in the 
room of MrUryden. Thcfe employments he enjoyed till 
his death, which imppened in if>92. Befide his drama¬ 
tic writings, he compofetl fcrcral other pieces of poetry; 
tlie chief of Vkhich arc bis congratulatory poem on the 
prince of Orange’s coming to England ; another on 
Queen Mary ; his tranflatinn of Juvenal’s 10th fatire, 
i-ic. Mr Dryden.treats him with great contempt, in 
his fatire called Mac-Ffecknor. The Left judges of that 
age, however, gave their teftimony in favour of his co¬ 
medies ; which have in them fine lliukcs of humour; 
the charaflers arc often original, flrongly marked, and 
well fudained. An edition of Ids works, with fome 
.'tccuunt of his life and writings prefixed, was publilhed 
in 17*0, in 4 voU. Svo. 

SHAFT of a Column, in building, is the body 
thereof between the bafe and capital; fo called from its 
ilraightnefs. »Sec Architkci u*K. 

Shaft, in mining, is tlie pit or hollow* entrance into 
tlic mine. In the tin mines, after this is funk about a 
fathom, they leave a little, long, fquare place, which is 
called a Jbambk, 

Shafts are funk fome ten, fome twenty fathoms deep 
into the earth, more or lefs. Of thefe fhafts, there U 
the landing or working (haft, where they bring up the 
work or ore to the furfacc ; bnt if it be worked by a 
borfc engine or whim, it is called a ouh'mfbaft ^ and 
where the water is drawn out of the mine, it is indif¬ 
ferently named an en^ne-Jbaftt or the rod-Jhaft, See 
Mike. 

Shaft, in ornithology. See Trochilvs. 

' SHAFTESBURY, a town of Uorfetfhire'in Eng¬ 
land, in W. Long. 2. 20. N. Eat. yi. 6. It lUndaun 
a high hill, ind is' built in the form of a bow. It en¬ 
joys a ferene wliolcfume atr, and has a dne profpcdl. It 
is a good thoroughfare, is governed by a mayor, and 
fends two members to parliament. This town is fiip- 
pofed to have been built in the 8th century, and to have 
been enlarged hj King Alfred, and had 12 olmrclws, be- 
' ^ iidcs a BcntdiAme tnonaftery, wr the time of the Saxons, 
but has flow otily three^ 3 t Edward 'the martyr waa 


buried here. It had three mints before the Conqutft, 3 hifteft«iry 
and, in the reign of Henry VIIL was the fee of a fuf- U 
fragan bilhop. It was incorporated by Quecu Elizabeth S*^***®* 
and Charles II. and is governed by a mayor, recorder, . 

twelve aldermen, bailifl's, and a common council. It 
contains about 320 houfes, many of wliich arc of 
freellone. Water is fo fcarce, that it ufed to be 
fupplied from Motcomb ; but it was obtaiued more 
commodioufly in 1718, by means of engines, which 
raifed tire water above 300 feet perpendicular, and 
conveyed it to a large eiflern in the middle of the 
tow'n, from the diftance of tw'o miles. Yet even this is 
laid afide, and they have dug feveral pits, in which they 
preferve the rain water ; and the poor get their living 
to this day by fetching it in pails or on borfes. It 
gives the title of earl to the noble family of Cooper. 

Shaftesburt (earl of). See Cooper. 

SHAG, in ornithclegy. See Pelicanus. 

SHAGREEN, orCHAGREEN, in commerce, a kind 
of grain leather prepared of the Ikin of a fpccies of 
S<iiMLUs, much ufed in covering cafes, books, &c. 

Manner of preparing Sbagrbeh. The fltin, being 
flayed off, is Uretched out, covered over with mullard 
feed, and the feed bruited on it; and thus it is cKpofed 
to the weather for fume days, and then tanned. 

The belt is that brought from Conilantmople, of a 
brownifli colour; the white is the word. It is ex- 
trcnuly haid; ytl, when flecpcd in water, it becomes 
very foft and pliable ; whence it is of great ufc among 
cafe-makers. It takes any colour that is given it, red, 
green, yellow, or black. It is frequently counterfeited 
by morocco, formed like fliagrcen ; but this laii is di- 
Uinguilhcd by its peeling otf, which the hril does not. 

SHATK properly fignilics an old man. In the cad 
it is ufed to denote a lord or chief, a rpan of eminence 
and property. See Schiechs. 

SHAKE, in finging. See Trill. 

SHAKESPEARE or Shakspfare (William), 
the prince of dramatic writers, was born at Stratford 
upon Avon in Warwickfltirc, on the 23d of Apiil 
1564. From the regider of that town, ituppears that 
a plague broke out there on live 30th of June follow¬ 
ing, which raged with great violence; hut foitunatcly 
it did not reach the houfe in which this infant prodigy 
lay. His father, John Shakefpcarc, enjoyed a fiuall 
patrimonial eftatc, and was a conlidctable dealer in 
wool; hismotherwas the daughter and heirefs of Robert 
Arden of Wellingcotc. OurUludrious pod being de- 
figncd for the bufmefs of his father, tcccived nd better 
education than the indru^ions which the free fohoul 
of Stratford could aiTord. After app]}ing fome time 
to the lludy of Latin, he was called home to aflill Ins 
father, who feems by fume accident to have been redu¬ 
ced in his circumdances. Before arriving at the age 
of 19, he married the daughter of Mr Hathaway, a 
fubdantial yeoman io the neighbourhood of Stratford- 
This lady was right years older than her hulband. 

Having the misfortune to fall into had company, he 
was fcdiicrd into fume profligate a^^ions, which drew- 
on him a criminnl profecutiun, and at length forced 
him to take refuge in the capital. In concert with, 
hia aflbciait'8, lie broke- into a park belanging to Sir 
Thomas Lucy of Charlccote, and ennied od fome of 
his deer. Every admirer of Shakefpcarc will regret 
that fuch a blemiih ihould have ftained bis charadcrA/ 

T t S' but, 
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Sfi'^Ve* bttt, perKips» if any thing can extenuate hU guilti vre 
^■**‘‘^* might afcrihc it to the opinions of the age, which, pcr- 
" '■ haps, as was formerly the cafe in Scotland, might not 
diftinguifh the killing of deer by any mark of difgrace, 
or any charge of criminality. One thing at lead is 
certain, that Shakcfpcarc hiaifclf thought that the pro- 
feciuloii which Sir Thomas raifed ngaiiill him wa-i cnr- 
ried ' 11 with too great fwerity; an opinion which he 
could not have entertained had this aflion been at that 
time viewed in the fanic criminal light as it is at pre- 
fent. Shakefpearc te(.Vrird his reujntmcnt againft Sir 
Thomas, by vmting a fatirical ballad, which exafpe* 
rated liim fo much, that the procefs was carried on with 
redoubted violence ; and the young poet, in order to^ 
nvoid the puniihment of the law, was obliged to make 
his cfcRpe. This ballad would be coniidcred as a curi¬ 
ous rt-lic, on account of its being the firll production 
of Shakefpeare ; it would alfo be inlercfling to perufe 
ft poem which could irritate the baronet to fo high a 
degree. I’laditiort has prcfervcd the firft lUnza : 

A parliam< i>tc member, a jiiftice of peace, 

At home a pi»or fcare-crow, at London an aflb. 

If lowiic is T«ucy, as fome volke mifcallc it. 

Then I^ucy is lowfie whatever befall it: 

He think-8 himfclf grtalc. 

Yet an aHc in bis date, 

Wc allowc by his cars, but with alTcs to mate. 

If Lucy is lowftc, as fome volkc mifcallc it, 

Sing luv lie l^ucy W'hatevcr befall it. 

Tf the reft of the ballad was of a piece with this 
(Inn/a, it miglit aflift tin to form fome opinion of the 
irritability of the baronet, but will enable us to form 
no irlea of the opening genius of Shakcfpearc. 

Thus expelled from hi-* native village, he repaired to 
liOudcti, where he was glad to accept a ruhnrriinate of¬ 
fice iu the theatre. It has been faid that he was firft 
engaged, while tlic play was afiing, in holding tlie horfes 
vf thofe who rode to the tlieatrc; but this (lory rcfls 
oil a (lender foundation. As his name is found print¬ 
ed aninng thofe of the other players before fo.nc old 
plays, it is probable that he was fome time employed 
as an adlor; but we arc nut informed what chara^ilers 
.he ]il.iye(l; we arc only told, that the part which he 
adted heil was that of thcGhoft in Hamlet; and that 
be appeared in the charaiflcr of Adam in As you Lite 
it, Jf the names of the actors prefixed to Brn Jon- 
fon’s play of Kvery Man in his Humaur were arranged 
ill the fame order aa the perfbns reprefented, whicli is 
very probable, Shukefpeare played the part of Old 
Knowcll. Wo have rcafon therefore to fuppofe, ns far 
ax we can argue fiom ibefe few facia, that he generally 
repreftnted oM men. See Mulonc*s Chronology, in his 
eJitiou of Shakefpearc. 

But thoi’gh he was rot qualified to fiiine ns an ac¬ 
tor, he wis now in the fituaiion which could moft cf- 
fe^ii.dly -otifc thofe latent fparks of gtfnitis which af- 
ter*.v.*r I* burft forth with fo refplendent a flame. Be¬ 
ing well acquainted with the mechanical bufintfs of the 
theatre and the taftc of the times ; pidVeffcd of a know¬ 
ledge of the charadters of men rdembling intuition, an 
imag'iati'.m that ranged at'large through nature, fc- 
Icfting the gr'ujd, the fubhme. J,nd the beautiful; a ju¬ 
dicious caution, that difpof'^d him to prefer thofe plots 
vehtcb hfid already been found to plcafc; an uticqmcioo 


fluency and force of exprefliun; ha was qualified at 
once to eclipfe all who had gone before him. 

Notwithftanding the unrivalled genius of Shake- 
fpeare, moft of his plots were the invention of others ; 
which, however, he certainly much improved, if he did 
not entirely new-model. We are aflured, tliat prior to 
the theatrical compofitiona of Shakcfpearc, dramatic 
pieces were written on the follwving fubjcAs, vi/.. 
King John, King Richard 11 . and lil. King Henry 
IV. aird V. King Henry VIII. King I.ear, Antony 
and Cleopatra, Meaftire for Meafure, the Mcrchmn of 
Venice, the Taming of a Shrew, and the Comedy of 
Errors. 

Among his patrons, the earl of Southampton is 
particularly honoured by him, in the dedicatioq of 
two poems, Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece; in the 
latter cfpecially, he exprefied himfclf in fuch terms as 
gives countenance to what is rdated of that patron's 
diftinguifticd gencrofity to him. In the beginning of 
King James I.'s reign (if not fooncr) he was one of 
tile principal managers of the playhoufe, and conti- 
nnt<* in it feveral years afterwards; till, having ac- 
quirkd fuch a fortune a« fatisfied his moderate wifties 
and views in life, he quitted the ftage, and all other 
bufuicf'*, and palled the remainder of his time iu an ho¬ 
nourable cafe, at his native town of Stratford, where he 
lived in a handfome houfc of las own purchafiug, to 
which he gave the name of Nets) Place; and he had 
the good fortune to fave it from the flames in the dread¬ 
ful fire that confumed the greateft part of the town iu 
1614. 

Iu tire beginning of the year 1616, he made hi» 
will, wherein he teftiiied his refpeA to his quondam 
partners in the theatre: he appointed his youngeft 
daughter, jointly with her hufband, his executors, and 
bequeathed to them the beft part of his eftate, which 
they came into the pofTclIion of not long after, fic 
died on the 23d of April following, being the 53d year 
of his age i and was interred among his anceUors on 
the nortli fide of the chancel, in the great church of 
Stratford, where there is a handfome monument ere^cd 
for him, iiifcribcd with the following elegiac difticli in 
Latin 

'JtuVtdn Pyliumt genio Socratertit arte Maronetnt 

i'erra tegit, Populvs maret, Oljrftpus habet. 

In the year *740, another very noble one was raifed to 
his memory, at the public expeuce, in Weftminfter Ab¬ 
bey; an ample contribution for this purpofe being msKle 
upon' exhibiting his tragedy of Julius Crefar, at the 
theatre-royal in Drury-Lani, April 28. 1738. 

Nor mud we omit mentioning another teftimony of 
the veneration paid to his manes by the public in ge¬ 
neral, which is, that a mulberry tree planted upon hta 
eilate by the bands of this revered bard, was cut down 
not many years ago ; and the wood being converted to 
feveral domeftic ufes, was all eagerly bought at a high 
price, and each fingle piece treafured up by its pur- 
chafer as a precious memorial of the planter. 

The charader of Shakefpeare as a dramatic writer 
has been often drawn, but perhaps never with more ac¬ 
curacy than by the pen of Dr Johnfen : ** Shakefpeare 
(fays he) is above ail writers, at lead above all modern 
writers, the poet of nature ; the poet that holds up to 
hii readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life. 

HU 
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5 hske» His clura^kers are not modilicd liy-tkecuftoms of pnr- 
fpe arc. tJ^ulai- placeSi unpraSifed by the reft of tlic world by 
the poculiarhiei of ftudies oi' profcfiions) which can 
operate but upon fmalf numbers ; or by the accidents 
of tranCent falhions or t«mpf>rary opinions: they are the 
genuine progeny of common humauityi fuch as the 
w'ovld will always fupply* and obfervatiun will always 
find. His peiTons a<^ and (peak by the influence of 
thufc general paffions »n<! principles by w'hioh all minds 
are agitated* and the whole fyilem of life is continued 
in motion. In the writings of ocher poets* acharadfer 
is too often an individual; in ihofe of Sbakefpcare* it 
is commonly a fpecies. 

** It is from this wide ealennon of defign that fo 
much inflrudtion is derived. It is this which fills the 
plays of Shakefpearc with pradtical axioms and dumef- 
tic wifdom. It was faid of Euripides, that every verfe 
wMs a precept; and it may be faid of Shakefpeare* that 
from his works maybe colled^ed a fy'Um of civil and 
economical prudence. Yet his real power is not fhown 
in the fplendour of particular paflages* hut by the pro< 
grefs of Itis fable* and the tenor of his dialogue; and he 
that tries to recommend him by felc^ quotations, will 
fucceed hke the pedant in Hierocles, w^), when lie of¬ 
fered his houfe to falc ; carried a brick in his pocket as 
a fpecimen. 

** UjMju every other ftage the iinivcrfal agent ia love, 
by whofe power all good and evil is didributed, and 
every adfion quickened or retarded. But love is only 
one of many pafQons; aud as it has no great influence 
upon the fiitn of life, it has little operation in the dra> 
mas of a poet who caught his ideas from the living 
world, and exhibited only what he faw before him. 
He knew tbnt any other paflion, as it was regular or 
exorbitant, was a caufe of happinefs or calamity. 

** Cbarat^lers thus ample and general were not eafily 
diferiminated and preferved ; yet perhaps no poet ever 
kept his perionages more diflinA from each other. 

“ Other dramattfts can only gain attention by hyper¬ 
bolical or aggravated chara£lei's* by fabulous and unex¬ 
ampled excelleace or depravity, as the writers of bar¬ 
barous romances invigorated the reader by a giant and 
a dwarf; and he that (hmild form his expeAations of 
human affairs from the play, or from the tale* would 
be equally deceived. Shakerpeare has no heroes, his 
feenes are only occupied by men, who and {peak as 
reader thinks that he fliould himfclf have fpoken 
or a£Ied on the fame occafion : Even where the agency 
is fupernatural, the dialogue is level with life. Other 
writers difguife the mod natural paflions and isoft fre¬ 
quent incidents; fo that he who contemplates them in 
the book will not know them In the world: S'hake- 
fpeare approximates the remote, and familarizee the 
wonderful; the event which ho repreCents will not hap¬ 
pen, but if it were puffible, its effcAs would probably 
be fuch as he has aifigncd ; and it may be faid, that he 
has not only (howu human nature as it a^e in real exi¬ 
gencies, but as it w’ould be found in trials to which it 
cannot he expofed. 

This therefore is the praife of Shakefpeare, that 
his drama is tlie mirror of life ; that he who has mazed 
his imagination, in following the phantoms which other 
writers roife up before him* may here be cured of his 
delirious ecllafies* by reading human fentiments in hu¬ 
man language j by fcencs from which a bcrmit may eflU 


mate the tranfafiiops of the world, and a confeffor pre- Shake- 
dicl the progicfs of the palfions.** fpeare. 

The learning of Shakefpeare has frequently been a '' ' ^ 
fiihje*^of inquiry. That he pofTefTcd much clafRcal 
knowledge does not appear* yet he was certainly ac¬ 
quainted with the Latin poets, particularly with Te¬ 
rence* as Colman has judly remarked, which appears 
from his ufing the word thrafoniettL N«>r was he un¬ 
acquainted with French and Italian. Wc arc indeed 
told, that the paffages in which thefe languages occur 
might be impertinent additions of the players; but is it 
probable, that any of the players fo far fiirpafred Shake¬ 
fpeare ? 

That much knowledge is fcattcrcd over his wprks is 
very juilly obferved by Pope ; but it is often fuch 
knowledge as books did not fupply. “ There is, how¬ 
ever, proof enough (fays Dr Jolinfou) that he was 
a very diligent reader; nor was our language then fo 
indigent of books, but that he might very liberally in¬ 
dulge his curioi'ity without excurfion into foreign lite¬ 
rature. Many of the Roman authors were Iranflated, 
and fome of the Greek; the Reformation had filled the , 
kingdom with theological learning ; mod of the topics 
of human difquifition had found Englifli writers ; and 
poeti7 had been cultivated, not only with diligence* 
but fuccefs. This wns a flock of knowledge fufllcient 
for a mind fo capable of appropriating and improving 
it.” 

The works of Sliakefpeare confift of 35 dramatic 
pieces. The following is tlie chronological order which 
Mr Malone has endeavoured to eilablilh, after a minute 
invefligation, in which he has in general been fuccefs- 
ful: 

1. Fird Part af King Henry VI. - 1 

2. Second Part of King Henry VI. - * 59 * 

3. Third Part of King Henry VI. - * 59 * 

4. A Midfummer Nighl^s Dream - * 59 * 

5. Comedy of Errors - - * 59 ^ 

6. Taming of the Shrew - - *594 

7. Love’s Labour Loft - - *594 

8. Two Gentlemen of Verona - - *595 

9. Romeo and Juliet - - 159> 

10. Hamlet - - * 59 ^ 

11. King John - - * 59 ^ 

12. King Richard II. • - *597 

13. King Richard HI. - - *597 

14. Fird Part of King Henry IV. - *597 

15. .Second Part of King Henry IV. - *59^ 

16. The Merchant of Vt.nicc • - * 59 ^ 

17. All’s Well that Ends Well - * 59 ® 

18. King Henry V. ... *599 

19. Much Ado About Nothing • 1600 

20. As You Like It - - - 1600 

21. Merry Wives of Windfor - 1601 

22. Hing Henry Vlll. - - 1601 

23. Troilus and CreIRda - - 1602 

24. Meafure for Meafure - - 1603 

25. The Winter’s Tale - - 1604 

26. King Lear . . - 1605 

27. Cymbellinc ... i6oy 

28. Macbeth . . - 1606 

29. Julius C'.cfrir - - - 1607 

30. Auiou) and Cltopatra - - • i6c8 

31. Timon of Athens . - - 1609 

32. Coriolanus • - - 

33. Ollu-Ilo 
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JJ. OtlieDo - - , i6ii 

ipcar^ 54. The Tcmpeft • - - i6i% 

35. Twelfth Night • ■ - , - 1614 

The three firft of thefe, Mr Malone thinks, there is 
very ftrung reafon to believe are not tlie original pro- 
du^iuns of Shakefpearc ; but that lie probably altered 
them, and added fome new reencs. 

In the firil folio edition in 1623, thefe plays were en¬ 
titled “ Mr William Shakefpeare^s t^omedies, Hitlorics, 
and Tragedies.’* They Lave been publiflied by various 
editors. The firft folio edition by Ifaac Jaggard and 
Edward Blount; the fccond, folio, 1632, by Thomas 
Cotes for Robert Allot ; the third, 1664, for P. C. ; 
the fourth, 1685, for H. Herringman, E. Brewfter, 
■nd R. Bentley. Rowe publiihed an 8vo edition in 
1709, in 7 Tols. and a tamo edition in 1714) in 
9 vols. ; for which he received 36I. 108« Pope pu- 
bliflicd a 4to edition in 1725, in 6 vols. and a 
itmo in 1728, in 10 vols.; for which he was paid 
217!. 123 . Theobald gave a new edition in 8vo 

in 1733> in 7 vols. another in izmo in 1740, in 8 voU. \ 
nnd received for his labour 652!. los. Sir Thomas 
Hanmcr publifhed an edition in 1744, in 6 vqU. 410. 
Dr Warburton’s 8vo edition came out in 17471 in 
8 vols.; fur which he was paid 560I. The editions 
publifhed fince that time, are Dr Johiifon’s in 1765, in 
8 vols. 8vo. Stevens’s in 1766, in 4 vols. 8vo. Ca- 
pell’s in 1768, in 10 vols. crown 8vu ; fur this the au¬ 
thor was paid 300I. A fecond edition of Hummer’s 
in 1771, f> vols. Johnfon’s and Stevens’s in 1773* in 
JO void. 8vo: a fecond edition in 1778 t a third by 
Reed in 1785 $ and Malone’s crown 8vo edition in 
1789, in 10 vols. 

The moft authentic of the old editions is that of 
1623. ** At lall (fays Dr Johnfon) an edition was 

nndertaken by Rowe ; not becaufe a poet was to be 
publifticd by a poet, for Rowe feems to have thought 
very little on correction or explanation, but that our 
siithur’s works might appear like thofc of his fraterni¬ 
ty, with the appendages of a life and recommendatory 
preface. Rowe has been clamoroufly blamed for not 
perfunning what he did not undertake, and it is time 
that juflicc be done him, by confcfling, that though he 
frrms to have had no thouglits of corruption beyond the 
printer’s errors, yet he has made many emendations, if 
they were not made before, which his focceffbrs have 
received without acknowledgment, and which, if they 
liad produced them, would have (llled pages with cen- 
/urcs of the ftupidity hy which the faults were com¬ 
mitted, with difplays of the abfurdities which they in¬ 
volved, with oftentatious expofaions of the new reading, 
and felf-congratulaliuiiS on the happlnefs of difcovering 
it.” 

The nation had been for many years content enough 
with Mr Rowe’s performance, when Mr Pope made 
them acquainted with the true ftatc of Shakefpeare’s 
text, (howed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave 
reafon to hope that there were means of reforming it. 
Mr Pope’s edition, however, he obferves, fell below his 
own expedtations ; and he was fo much offended, when 
he wr.s found to have left any thing for others to do, 
that he paffed the latter part of his life in a Rate of 
hoiltli;v with verba! criticifm. 

The only talk in the opmion of Mr Malone, for 
which Pope vvaa cmiueDlly and iudifputably ^uaUfied, 
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was to mark the faults and beauties of hb author.— 3 h* 
When he undertook the office of a commentator, every 
anomaly of language, and every cxprellKui that was cur- 
rently in ufe, were confidered as errors or corruptions, 
and the text was altered or amended, as it was called, at 
plcafarc. Pope is openly, charged with being one of 
the great corrupters of Shakefpeare’s text. 

pope was fucceeded by Theobald, who collated thp 
ancient copiesy and rie^ified mxny errors. He wo^ 
however, a man of narrow comprehenlion and of little 
learning, and what is worfe, in his report of copies and 
editions, lie is .not to be trufted without examination. 
From the liberties taken by Pope, the edition of Theo¬ 
bald was juftly preferred, becaufe he profelTcd to adhere 
to the ancient copies more ftiiAly, and illuilrated a few 
paffagesby extrafls from the writers of our poet’s age. 

Still, however, he was a confiderable iiHio\ator; and 
while a few arbitrary changes made by Pope were dc- 
tc£tcd, innumerable fophifticatiqns were fdeutly adopt¬ 
ed. 

Sir Thomas Hanmer, who comes next, was a man of 
critical abilities, and of extenlivc Icaniing. His correc¬ 
tions are commonly juft, but fometimes capricious. He 
is cenfurablc, too, for receiving without examinutiou 
abnoft all the innovations.of Pope. 

The original and predominant error of Warburton’s 
commentary, is acquiefccncc in his Hrft thoughts; that 
precipitation which is produced by confeioufnefs of 
quick difeernment; and that confidence which prefumea 
to do, by furveying the Curface, what labour only can 
perform, by penetrating to the bottom. His notea 
exhibit fometimea perverfe interpictations, and fome¬ 
times improbable conjeftures ; he at one time gives the 
author more profundity of meaning than the lentence 
admits, and at another difeovers abfurdities where llie 
fenfc is plain to every other reader. But his emends- 
tions are likewise often happy and juft ; and his inter>< 
pretatipn of obfeure palTages leamea and fagacious. 

It has indeed been laid by bis defenders, that his great 
obje^ was to difplay his own learning ( ^nd certainly, 
in fpitc of the clamour raifed again.ft.him for fubftitu- 
tiughisown chimerical conceits inftcad of the genuine 
trxt of Shakefpeae^, his work tnereafed his reputation. 

But as it is of little value as a commentary on Shake- 
fpeare, fincc Warbuiton U now gone, hia work will pro¬ 
bably foon fmk into oblivion. 

In 1765 Dr Johnfon’s edition, which had long boen 
impatiently expend, was given to the public. Hi&vi- 
guious and comprehenfive underftanding threw- more 
light on his author than all his prcdcceffors had done. 

The charafler which hr gave of each play is generally 
juft. His refutation of the falfe glofftis of Theobald and 
Warburton, and his numerous explications of involved 
and difficult paffages, entitle him to the gratitude of 
every admirer of Shake^eare. 

The laji editor is Mr Malone, who w» ciglit yeart 
employed in preparing his .tdiuon. By coiUatipg, the 
moft authentic copies, he lias been carcfuh.to purify 
text. He has been fo induftrious, in order to difeover 
the meaning of the author, that he has ranfacked many 
volumes, and trufts that, befidcs his additional iUuftra- 
tions, not a fingle valuable explication of any obfeure 
paffage in thefe plays 1ms ever appeared, which fie ha«: 
not inferted in bU edition. He.cejefis.TitM* Andro-; 
nicus, as.well as the three pbyi.fotmalyi&cq^onedita^: 
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Itilte. not being the authcnticprodudlion* of Sliakcfpcare. To or bad fortune. They pretend likewife to chiromancy, ShamWei, 
peare the Tvhole he has added an appendix, and a copious and to foretcl a man*B good or ill fuccefs by the lines of 
^ gloflary. Of this work a lefs expenfive edition has been his hand. By thefe and fueh like means they have a 
lianians. jn ^ l2mo, in which the general intro- very great afccndency over the uiiderdandings, and a 

duftory obforvations prehxcd to the different plays arc great influence on the conduA, of tbofe people, 
preferred, and the numerous notes abridged. SHAMBLES, among miners, a fort of niches or 

ThU judicious commentator has certainly done more landing places, left at fuch diftanccsin the adits of the 
for the elucidation and correfiion of Shakefpeare than mines, that the Ihovehmcn may conveniently throw up 
all who came before him, and has followed with tnde- the ore from {hamble to ihamble, tdl it comes to tlie 
fatigable patience the only road which a commentator top of the mine. 

of Shakefpeare ought to obferve. SHAMOIS, Chamois, or Shammy, a kind oflca- 

Within yo years after our poet’s death, Dryden fays ther, cither dreffed in oil or tanned, much efleemed 

that he was become ** a little obfolctc and in the be- for its foftneffl, pliancy, See. It is prepared fi om the 

ginning of the prefent century I.ord Shaftefbury com- ikin of the chamois, or iliair.ois, a kind of rupicajna, 

pLlns of his rude unpolifhed ftylc, and his antiquated or wild goal, called alfo ifard, inhabiting the mouuiuins 

phrafe and wit. Thefe complaints were owing to the of Dauphiny, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Pyrenees- Be* 

great revolution which the Engliih language has under- fides the foftnefs and warmth of the leather, it has the 

gone, and to the want of an enlightened commentator, faculty of bearing foap without damage j which rcjiders 

't’hcfe complaints arc now removed, for an enlightened it very ufeful on many accounts, 
commentator has been found in Mr Malone. In France, &:c. fomc wear the flein raw, without any 

We have only farther to add, that in the year x 790 preparatioD. Shammy leather is ufed for the purifying 

a copious index to the remarkable pafihges and words of mercury, which is dune by pafilng it through the 

in the plays of Shakefpeare was publiflied by the Re- pores of this Ikin, which are very clofe. The true 

verend Mr Ayfeough ; a gentleman to whom the litc- chamois leather is counterfeited with common goat, kid, 

rary world is much indebted for ftvcial very valuable 'aud even with flic^-flciuB, the pra^lice of which makes 
keys of knowledge. In fine, the admirers of Shake- a particular profeflion, called by the Vranch c/jamor/urr. 

fpoare are now, by the labours of feveral emiheni men, The lafl, though the Icail cftccmed, is yet fo popular, 

fnrniihed with every help that can enable them to iin- and fuch vaft quantities of it are prepared, crpccially 

derftand the fenfe and to tatte the beauties of this illu- about Orleans, Marfcilics, and Thouloufc, that it may 

ilrious poet. be amifs to give the method of preparation. 

SHAKLES. See Shackles. Manner or of preparing or 

SHALE, in natural hiftory, a fj>ecies of SchistUs. ktd Jiins in oilt in imitation of Jhanmy. The Ikins, be¬ 
lt is a black flaty fuhftancc, or a clay hardened into a ing waflied, drained, and fmeared over with quicklime 

ftony confiftciice, and fo much impregnated withbitu- on the fleftiy fide, arc folded in two lengthwirc,-tUc 

men that it becomes fomcwhal like a coal. The acid wool outwards, and laid on licajis, and fo left to ferment 

emitted from lhale, during its calcination, uniting ilfelf eight days, or, if they had been left to diy after fliyingj 

to the argillaceous earth of the fliale,forms alum. About then fifteen days. 

120 tons of calcined (hale will make one ton of alum. Then they arc waflied out, drained, and half dried ; 

The fhalc, after being calcined, is fiecjied in water, by laid on a wooden leg, or horfe, the wool ftripped off 

which means the alum, which is formed'during the cal- with a round fiaff for that piirpufe, and laid in a weak 

cination of the fliale, is diflblved : this diffolved alum pit, the lime whereof had been ufed befuie, and haj lull 

undergoes various operations before it is formed into the greateft part of its force. 

the alum of the /hops. Watfon’s Chemical Effays, After 24 hours they are taken out, and left to draiit 
Vol. II. p. 315. See Alum. 24 more; they arc tlicn pul iu another ftrongcr pii. 

This kind of fiatc forms large ftrata in Derbyflttre ; This done, they are taken ont, draineil, and put i.i 

and that which lies near the furfacc of the earth is of a again, by turns; which begins to difpofe them to take 

fofter and more fhivery texture than that which lies oil; and this practice they continue for fix weeks in 

deeper. Tt is alfo found in large ftrata, generally above fummer, or three months in winter: at the end where* 

the coal, in moft coal counties of this kingdom. Df of they arc waflied out, laid on the wooden leg, and t!m 

Short informs us, that the ftialc waftes the lead ore near furfacc of tlie /kin on the wool fide peeled ofl, to reiiih r 

it, by its ftrong acid; and that it corrodes and deftroys them the fofter; then made into parcels, fteeped a night 

all minerals near it except iron or coal, of tvhofe vitriol in the river, in wdiitcr -more, ftrctchcd fix or feven ovru- 

it partakes. one another on the wooden leg, and the knife paflid 

SHALLOP, Shalloop, or Sloop, isa fmall light ftrongly on the fle/h fide, to take off any thing fuper- 

veffel, with only a fmall main-mad, and fore-mad, and fluoiis, and render the fltin fmooth. Then they are 

lag-fails, to hale up, and let down, on occafion.— fteeped, as before, in the river, and the fame operation. 

Shallops are commonly good failors, and arc therefore is repeated on the wool fide ; they are then thrown into 
often ufed as tenders upon men of war. a tub of water, with bran in it, which is brewed among 

SHALLOT, or Eschalot. See Allium. the IkJns till the greateft part flicks to them, and then 

SHAMANS are wizards or conjurer?, in' high re- feparated into diftindl tubs, till they fwell, and rife of 

pute among feveral idolatrous nations iohabitiiig dtf- themfclves above the water. By this means the re¬ 
ferent parts of Ruffla. By their enchantments they mains of the lime are cleared out; they arc then wrung 

pretend to cure difeafes, to divert misfortunes, and to out, hung up to dry on ropes, and font to the mill, wii b 

* foretcl ftiluriiy. They arc great bbfervers, of dreams, the quantity of oil neceffary to fcour them : the l>ell oil 

by tbeinlespjetatioB of which they judge of their good is that of iluck-ii/b. Here they arc firft thrown 10 

‘ bumlks 
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.SbamnU bundles into the viver f»r Uours, tben laid in tlie 
li DDU] lrougb»and fulled without oil till they be wcUfoft- 
Shannon, oiled with the hand, one by one, and thus 

’ formed into parcels of fiiur fliins each ; which are mill¬ 
ed and drkd on uords a fecond time; then a third; and 
then oikd ugain^ and dried. This proceft is re]>eatcd 
as often as necefliiy requires; when done, if there be 
.any moiilure temaming, they arc dtied in a (love, and 
-fnadc up into parcels wrapped up in wool; after Tome 
time they ai c opened to the .nir, but wrapped up again 
as before, till fuch time as the oil Terms to have loll all 
its force, which it oidinarily does m 24 hours. The 
lliins are then returned from the mill to the cbainuifer 
to be fcoured : which is dune by putting them in a lixi¬ 
vium ofwuod-a(hes, working and beating them in it with 
poles, and leaving them to deep till the ley bath had 
its ffTcfl ; theu they arc wrung out, deeped in another 
lixivium, wrung again : and this is repeated till all the 
greafe^nd oil be purged out. When this is dune, they 
arc half dried, and paifed over a fliarp*cdged iron inftru- 
incnt, placed perpendicular in a block, which opeua, 
foftena, and makes them gentle. I.a(lly, They are tho¬ 
roughly dried, and pafTed over the f^ame iiillrumcut 
again ; which finiihes the preparation, and leaves them 
in form of (hammy. 

Kid and goat (kins arc fhamoifed in the fame manner 
as thofc of Aieep, excepting that tlie hair is taken off 
without the ufe of any lime; and that when brought 
from the mill they undergo a particular preparation 
called ramaUingt the moil delicate and difficult of all the 
others. It confids in this, that, as fonn as brought 
from the mill, they arc deeped in a tit lixivium, taken 
out, dretebed on a round wooden leg, and the hair is 
feraped off with the knife ; this makes them fmooth, 
and in working to cad a kind of fine knap. The dif¬ 
ficulty is in feraping them evenly. 

SHANK, or Shank Painter, in a ffiip» w « flmit 
chain fadened under the fnremad (hrouds by a bolt, to 
the lhip*sfidcs, having at the other end a rope fadened 
to it. On this (hank painter the whple weight of the 
aft part of the anchor reds, when it lies by the (hip's 
fide. The rope, by which it is hauled up, is made fad 
about a timber head* 

Shaxk, in the manege, that part of a horfe'e 
fore leg w'hich lies between the knee and the fetlock. 

SHANKER, orCHANCRF, in medicine, a malig- 
bant ulcer, ufually occafioncd by fomc venereal diforder* 
See Medicine, 3^;o. 

SHANNON, ihckirged river in Irchind, and one 
of the fined in the Britidi dominions, not only on 
account of its rolling 200 miles, but alfo of its great 
depth in mod places, and the gentlenefa of its current, 
by which it might be made exceedingly fewiceable to 
the improvement of the country, the communication of 
its inhabitants, andconfequcntlytbepromotiog of inland 
trade, tlirough the greateft part of its long courfe. 
But the peculiar prerogative of the Shannon it itifitu- 
ation, running from north to foutb, end feparating.the 
province of Connaught from Leinftcr and Munder, and 
of cunfequence dividing the greateft pert of Ireland in¬ 
to what lies on the esU and that on the wjcft of the ri¬ 
ver ( wateriug in its paftage the valueUe county of 
l.,eitrim, the plentiful (hire of Rofcommoni the fruitful 
cotipty of G*uway, and the pleafant county of Chue; 
the fmall but due (hire of Longford, the Kifig’a coun¬ 


ty, ai<d fertile-county ot Miaili in Leinrier, the popu¬ 
lous cuuuty of 'rippei'ary, the fpaeiuus (litre of Liine- 
rick, and the ruu:;!! but pleaiaui county of Kerry in 
Muiider ; vifiiing 10 counties in its pafTage, and having 
onits banka the following reroaikuble places, v'z. Lei¬ 
trim, Jamedowii, Lavefborough, Aihlonc, Cionfrrt, 
Killalue, and LuiH-rtck ; ul 20 lcsgiu.8 below tlu'laiicr 
it fpreads gradually fevcral milcb in extent, fo lliat funve 
bare confidcrcd its expanfiun as a lake. It at lud joins 
its waters to the fea, bong navigable all that way fur 
the largt ft velTcls. 

SHANSCRlT, the language of the Bramins of 
Hindufian. See Phicouikjy, Seft. V. 

SHARE of a Pj.oauii, that pan which cuts the 
ground; the extremity fo.waids being covered wkhsa 
ffiarp pointed iron, called the point of theJbare, and the 
end of the wood behind the tail of the Jhare* 

SHARK, in ichthyology. See S^alus. 

SHARON, a name common to three cantons of Pa* 
Icdinc. The firft lay between Mount Tabor and the fea 
of Tiberias 5 the fecond between the city of Csefaren tif 
Paledine, and Joppa; and the third lay beyond Jordan, 
To give an idea of perfe^ beauty, Ifaiah faid, the glory 
of loebanon and tbe beauty of Carmel mud be joined to 
the abundance of Sharon, (Ifaiah xxxiii. 9. xxxi. 2.) 
Tbe plains of Sharon arc of vaft extent; and, when 
furveyed by the Abb6 Mariti a few years ago, they 
were fown with cucumbers $ and he informs us, that 
fucli a number is annually produced, as not only to 
fupply the whole neighbourhood, but alfo all the cuads 
of Cyprus and the city of Damietta. In the middle 
of the plam, between ArCus and Lydda, rifes a fmall 
mounlain, upon the ridge of which there is a fmall vil¬ 
lage calk'd Sharon, from the name of the ancient city 
whofe king w'as conquered by Juftiua. 

SHARP (James), archbiftiop of St Andrew's, was 
born of a good family in Banftfhire in 1618. He de¬ 
voted birofclf very early to the church, and was educat¬ 
ed for tliat purpofc in the Univerftty of Aberdeen. 
When the folemn league and covenant was framed io 
2638, the learned men iii that feminary, and young 
SUarpinparticular, declared thcmfelvcs dccidcdlyagainlt 
it. To avoid the infults and indignities to which he 
was fubje^ed io confequence of this condudl, he retired 
to England, whcK he contrafUd an acquaintance with 
fomc of tiie mod celebrated divines in that country. 

At the commencement of the civil wars be returned to 
Scotland. Duringhisjottmeythitherrheaccidentallynet 
with Iiord Oxenford, who was fo charmed wkh his con- 
verfation, that he invited him to hit huufe. While he 
ftded with that nobleman, he became known so the cart 
pf Rothes, who procured him a .profedariliip at St An¬ 
drew's. By the intereft of tlie earl of Crawford he was 
£0011 after appoioUd minifter of Crail; where be con- 
duded himfclf, it is £aid, in an cxtmplaiy manner. 

Sharp liad always inclined to the caufc of royalty, 
and had for fomc time kept up a corrcfpondencc with 
his exiled prince. After the death of tlie proteaor he 
began 40 dedlarchicnfclf more openly, and feems to hfivc 
eajoyed a.great Aiare of the caiifidciice of Monk, who 
was at ih*t time phinning the redoratioR of Charles IL 
WJit’P general marched to London, the Prtffiytc- 
riana fen4 Sharp to attend him in order to fuppoct their 
iatqrefts. At the requeft of General Monk and the 
chief Breibyuriaus in Scotlandj Mr^Shaipujai feou af¬ 
ter 
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.Sharp. ,ter fcnt over to the king at Kredato procure from him, 
if poflible, the cilabli/hment of Pntbyterianifm. On 
his return, he aifured his friends that ** he had found 
the king eery aATeftionate to Scotland, and rcfolved not 
to wrong the fettled government of the church : but he 
apprehended they were miilakcu who went about to 
cllahhlh the Prelbyterian government.’* 

Charles was foon after reftored without any terms. 
All the laws paiTed in Scotlund fince the year 1633 were 
repealed ; the king and his minifters refulved at all ha¬ 
zards to reftore Prelacy. Mr Sharp, who had been 
commiflioned by the Scotch Presbyterians to manage 
their iuterclU with the king, was prevailed upon to 
abandon the party ; and, as a reward for his compliance, 
he was made archhifhop of St Andrew’s. This cnndudl 
rendered him very odious in Scotland ; lie was accufed 
of treachery and pertidy, and reproached by his old 
friends as a traitor and a renegade. The abfurd and 
wninton cruelties which were afterwards committed, and 
which were imputed in a great meafure to the arcltbi- 
fliop, rendered him Hill more detefted. Nor is it pro¬ 
bable that thefc accufations were without foundation: 
the very circumdance of his having been formerly of 
thePreibyterian party would induce him, afterforfaking 
them, to treat them with feverity. Befides, it is certain, 
that when after the rout at Pcntland hills he received 
an order from the king to ftop the executions, he kept 
it for fume time before he produced it to council. 

There was one Mitchell a preacher, and a defperate 
fanatic, who had formed the defign of taking vengeance 
for thefe cruelties by aflaflinating the archbiiliop. He 
fired a piftul at him as he was fitting in his coach ; but 
thcbifiiopof Orkney,lifting np his hand at the moment, 
intercepted the ball. Though this happened iu the 
midll of Edinburgh, the primate was fo much deteded, 
that nobody (lopped the affafiin ; who, having walked 
leifurely home, and thrown off bis difguife, retunied, 
and mixed unfufpc£led with the crowd. Some years 
after, the archbifhop obfervtng a man eyeing him with 
keennefs, fufpedtedthat he was the alTaflin, and ordered 
him to be brought before him. It was Mitchell. Two 
loaded pidoU were found in his pocket* The primate 
offered him a pardon if he would confefs the crime : 
the man complied: but Sharp, regardlcfs of his promife, 
condu6led him to the council. The council alfo gave 
him a folemn promife of pardon if be would confefs his 
guilt, apd difeover his accomplices. They w'ere much 
difappointed to hear that only ont man was privy to his 
purpofir, who was fince dead. Mitchell was then brought 
before a court of juftice, and ordered to make a third 
confeflion, which he refufed. He was impriroued for 
feveral years, and then tried. His own confeflion was 
urged againd him. It was in vain for him to plead the 
illegality of that evidence, and to appeal to the promife 
Vou XVII. Part I. 
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of pardon previoufly given. The council took an oath Sharp 
that they had given no fucli promife; and Mitchell was 
condemned. l>a(tderdale, who at that time governed 
Scotl.md, would have pardoned him, but the primate 
infilled on his execution ; obferving, that if aflafllnu 
were permitted to go unpunished, his life muil be con¬ 
tinually in danger. Mitchell was accordingly executed. 

Sharp had a fervaut, one Carmichael, who by hie 
cruelty had rendered himfelf particularly odious to the 
zealots. Nine men formed the rcfolutiun of waylaying^ 
him in Magus<miiir,about three milcii fromSl Andanv’s. 

While they were waiting for this man, the prirtiale hinl- 
felf appeared with very few attendants. 'Ehis they look¬ 
ed upon as a declaration of heaven in their favour; and 
callingout,**t!ieLa)rd hasdelivered him intoour hands,” 
they rail up to the carriage. They fired at him with¬ 
out cffc^l; a circunillaure which was afterwards impu¬ 
ted to magic. I'hcy then dcfpatched him with their 
fwurds, regardlefs of the tears and entreaties of hts 
daughter, who accompanied him (a). 

Thus fell Archbifiiop Sharp, whofe memory is even 
at prefent detefled by the common p^plc of Scotland. 

His abilities were certainly good, and in the early part 
of his life he appears with honour and dignity. But 
his conduA afterwards was too cruel and tnfincere to 
merit approbation. His treatment of Mitchell was 
mean and vindidivc. How far he contributed to the 
meafures adopted againfl the Prefbyterians is not cer¬ 
tain. They were equally cruel and impolitic ; nor did 
their cfFcfls ceafe with the meafures themfelves. 'I'he 
unheard-of cruelties excrcifed by the minillers of 
Charles 11 . agaiuil the adherents «>f the covenant, rai¬ 
led fuch a flame of enthuiiafm and bigotry as is not yet 
entirely extinguiflied. 

SuARf (Drjohn), archbiihop of York, wasdefernd- 
cd from the Sharps of Little Norton, a family of Brad¬ 
ford Dale in Yorklliire ; and was fon of an enunent 
tradefman of Bradford, where he was born in 1644. 

He was educated at Cambridge, and in 1667 cntcicd 
into orders. That fame year he became domcilic chap¬ 
lain to Sir Heneagc Finch, then attorney general. In 
167Z he was collated to the archdeaconry of Bcrkihirc. 

In 1675 he was inllallcd a prebendary in the cathedral 
church of Norwich 5 anj the year following was infti- 
tnted into the redlnry of St Bartholomew near the 
Royal Exchange, London. In ifiSi he was, by the 
intcreft of his patron Sir Heneagc Finch,then lord high 
chancellor of England, made dean of Norwich; but in 
16H6 was fufpended for taking uccafion, in fome of his 
fermons, to vindicate tr.c dodriue of the church of Eng¬ 
land in oppofition to Popery. In 16H8 he was fworn 
chaplain to King James 11 . being then probably reflored 
after his fufpenlion ; for it is certain that he was i ha- 
plain to King Charles IL and attcoded as a court cha- 

U u plain 


(a) Such is the account given by all the hiftorians'of the murder of Archblfhop Sharp ; and that he fcU by 
the hands of fanatics, whom he pcrfecuted, is certain. A tradition, however, has been preferved in diflerent fa¬ 
milies defceoded from him, which may be mentioned, and is in itfeU* certainly not incredible. The primate, it 
feems, who, when miniiler of Crail, was peculiarly fevere in puni/hing the fin of fornication, had, in the plenitude 
of hit archiepifcopal authority, taken notice of a criminal amour carried on betweeir a aoblehran high in ofllcc 
. and a lady of (bme fafliion who lived within hit diocefe. Tbit interference was in that licentious age deemed 
very impminent; and the archbifliop'a dcfccndaau believe that the proud peer infiigated the dduded rabble to 
nurder their aaceftor. . . ■ ' Ji' 
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RWf, plain at the coronation of King Jamei 11 . In 1689 he of the bramini or ’pricfts, appointed to inftroft the 
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was declared dean of Canterbury s but never could be 
perfuaded to All up any of the Tacancies made by the 
deprived bifhops. Upon the death of Dr LanApIugh, 
he was promoted to the fee of York. In 1702 he 
preached the fermon at the coronation of Queen Anne; 
•nd the fame year was fworn of the privy council* and 
anade lord almoner to her majefty'. He died at Bath in 
^713; and was interred In the cathedral of York, 
where a monument is crefled to his memory.—His fer- 
mons* which were collected after his death and publiih* 
«d in 7 vols. 8vo* are juAly admired. 

SHARP, in muHc. Sec Interval. 

SHASTEH, or Behanc* the name of a facred 


people; the fecond» that of the kuttcrisor nobles* who 
are the magiftrates; the third* that of the fliudderh 
or merchants ; and the fourth* that of the mechanics. 
Each perfon is required to remain in the clafs in which 
be was born* and to purfue the occupation alTigned to 
him by the Shallcr. According to the bramins* the 
SiiaAer was imparted by God himfelf to Brahma* and 
by him to the bramins; who communicated the con¬ 
tents of it to the people. 

Modem writers have given us very different accounta 
of the antiquity and importance ot the Shaffer. Mr 
Holwell* vrho had made cottfrdvrablc progrefs in the 
tranflation of this book* apprehends, that the mytholo- 


book, in high effimation among the idolaters of Hindo- gy as well as the cofmogony of the Egyptians* Grct ks, 
ffan* containing all the dogmas of the religion of the and Romans, were borrowed Irom th' do^rines of the 
bramins* and all the ceremonies of their worfhip; and bramins, contained in it, even to the copying of their 
fervingas a commentary on the Vedam. e:;teriorsof worfliip* and the diffribution of their idols* 

The term Sbaftrr denotes “ fcicnce” or ** fy ffem though grofsly mutilated and adulterated. With refpeft 

and is applied to other works of aflronomy and philo- to the Vedam and Shaffer* or feriptures of the Oen- 
fophy* which have no relation to the religion of the In- toos* this w'riter informs us, that iu the Mala* 

dmns. None but the bramins and rajahs of India are bar language* Agniftes die fame as Shajler in the Shan- 
allowed to read the Vedam ; the prieffsof the Banians* ferit; and that the Arff book i;» followed by the Gen- 
ealk'd Jhudertri, may read the Shaffer; and the people, toos of the Malabar and Coromandel coaffa, and allb of 
in general* are allowed to read only the Paran or Poii- the ifland of Ceylon. The Shaffer is followed by the 
ran, which is a commentary on the Shaffer. Gentoos of the provinces of Bengal, and by all the 

The Shaffer is divided into three parti: the Arff con- Gentoos of the reft of India* commonly called India 


taining the moral law of the Indians ; the fecond* the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion ; and the third, 
tK diilnhution of the people into tribes or clafles* with 
the duties peiiaining to each clafs. 

The princip.il precepts of morality contained in the 
Aril part of the Shnfler are tlie following: that no ani¬ 
mal be killed* becaiife the Indians attribute fouls to 


Proper, along tlie coiirfe of the rivers Ganges and Jum¬ 
na to the Indus. Both thefe books (he lays) contain 
the inffitutes of their refpeflive religion and worffiip* 
as well as the hiff ory of their ancient rajahs and princes* 
often couched under allegory and fable. Their anti¬ 
quity is contended for by the partisans of each ; but he 
thinks, that the Amilitudc of their names* idols* and 


brute animals as well as to mankind; that they neither great part of their worfhip* leaves little room to doubt, 
hear nor fpeak evil, nor drink wine, nor cat ffefh* nor nay plainly evinces* that both thefe feriptures w'crc ori- 
Itutch liny thing that is unclean ; that they obferve the ginally one. He adds, if we compare the great purity 
ft’.iffs, prayers* and w'alUings* which theirlaw preCcribes; and chaffe manners of the Shaffer with the great ab- 
rhat they tell no lies, nor he guilty uf deceit in trade; furdities and impurities uf the Vedam* we need not 
that they neither opprefs nor offer violence to one arc- hefftate to pronounce the latter a. corruption of the 
Yber; that they celc 4 )rate the folemn feails and faffs* and former. 


appropriate certain hours of ordinary fleep to cultivate 
a difpnfiiiou fur prayer; and that lliey do not ffeal or 
defraud oiic another. 

The ceremonies contained in the fecond part of the 
Shaffer are fuch as thefe : that they wsffi often in the 
rivers* hereby obtaining the pardon of tlu-ir Ans; that 


With regard to the high original of thefe fcriptarcs, 
the account of the bramins is as follows:- Brahma 
(that is* ** Mighty Spirit*']* about 4.866 years ago* 
aiTumed the form of man and the government of Indo*- 
ffan. He tranffated the divine law (deAgned for the 
refforatiOn of mankind* who had offended in a pre-cx- 


they mark their forcheiid with red* in token of their re- ittent ftate* and who are now in their laft (bene of pro- 
htion to the Deity; that they prefent offerings and bation, to the dignity from which they were degraded) 
-prayers under certain trees* fet apart for this purpofe ; out uf the language of angels into the well known Shan- 


tbat they pray in the temples, make oblations to their 
pagodas* or idols, Ang hymns, and make proceffions* 
ftc.; that they make pilgrimages to diffant rivers* and 
cfpccially to the Gauges, there to wafh tbemiclvcs and 
make offerings ; that they make vows to particular 


ferit language* and called his tranffation the Chartah^ 
Shade ^ajfah of Sirmah, or the Six Scripturet of Divine 
IVordt of the Mighty Spirit* He appointed the bramins*. 
deriving their name ^om him, to preach the word of. 
God ; and the dodrinei of the Shaffer were according- 


faints, according to their refjpeflivc depHitments I that ly preached in their orieisal purity 1000 years. About 
they render homage to the Deity at the hril light of this time there was publiihed a p^aphrafe on the Char- 
th« (uo; that they pay their reTpefi to the fun and tab Bhade; and about 500 years afterwards a fecond: 
itkoon* which are the two eyes of the Deity ; and that expoAtion, called the Axghiorrah Shade Shafia, or Sigh-' 
they treat with particular veneration thofe animus that teem Baoht of Divine Words, written io a diarafier com¬ 
are deemed more pure than others; at the cow, buffalo, petuided of the common Indoffas and the Shanferit. 
C(c. ; bccaule the fouls of meo have tranfmigrated into This ionovstion produced a fehifa among the Gen- 
ihefe animals. toos; on vrbichoccafion, it it faid* thofe of Coromn-^ ... 

The third part bf the Shaffer records the diffribu- del and Malabar formed a feripturc of their oWD,t. 
tiowof the people into four ckflet; the ffiff bdng that which they pretended to be founded ti« Chartab. 

Bbadc 
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Bhad« of Brahma, and called it the Veiam of Birnah^ 
or Divine Worde of the Mighty Sjdrit, The ui iginal 
Chartah B^ade was ihrowu adde, and at length whullf 
unknown, except to a few Smiles s who can ftill read 
and expound it in the Shanferit chara^er. .With the 
eftabliiiiinent of the Au^htorrah Bhade, and Vedam, 
tfrhich according to the Ckutoo account, is 3366 years 
ago, their polytheifm commenced ; and the principles 
of religion became fo obfeure, and their, ceremonies fo 
pumerous, that every bead of a family was obliged 
to keep a bramin as a guide both in faith and pradlice. 
Mr Holwell is of opinion, that the Chartah Bhade, or 
Original Scriptures, arr not copied from any otiier 
fyflem of theology, promulgated to or obtruded upon 
mankind. The Gentoos do not attribute them to Zo- 
roafler; and Mr Holwell fuppofes, that both Zoroailer 
and Pythagoras vifited IndolUn, not to inftrud, but to 
be inllrudted. 

From the account of Mr Dow, we Warn, that the 
books which contain the religion and pLiluiophy of the 
Hindoos are diilinguilhed by the name of Bedat; that 
they are four in number, and, like the facred writings 
of other nations, fold to be penned by the Divinity. 
Bcda, he Cays, in the Shanferit language, literally Hg* 
pities feiente t and tliefc books treat not only of religion 
and moral duties, but of every branch of philofophic 
knowledge. The bramins maintain, that the Bedat 
are the divine laws, which Brimha, at the creation of 
the world, delivered for the inftrudlion of mankind ; 
but they affirm, that their meaning was perverted in 
the firti age by the ignorance atifl wickediiefs of fome 
princes, whom they repreCent as evil fpirits, who then 
haunted the earth. 

The firft credible account we have of the Bedas is, 
that about the commencement of the Cal Jug, of which 
era the year 176S was the 4886th year, they were 
written, or rather colleAed, hy a great philofopher and 
reputed prophet, called Bedft Mutut or In^ 

fpired. 

The Hindoos, fays Mr Dow, are divided into two 
great religious feAs: the followers of the dodtrine of 
^dang, which is the original Sbalter, or commentary 
•upon the Bedas ; and thofe who adhere to the princi¬ 
ples of the Neadlrfen. The original Shatier is called 
Btdangt and is a commentary upon the Bedas. This 
book, he Cays, is erroneoufly called in Europe, the 
dam. It is aferibed to Beafs Muni, and is faid to have 
l»cen reviftd feme years after by one Seiridcr Swami, 
titice which it has been reckoned facred, and not fubje^ 
to any faither alterations. 

Almoti all the Hindoos of the Decan, and thofe of 
the Malabar and Curomandrl coalls, arc of this fcdl. 
The followers of the Bt.dang Sh^ticr do not allow that 
any phytical evil exills ; they maintain tUnt God rreat- 
ed all things perfectly good ; but that man, being a 
free agent, may br guilty of moral evil, which may be 
iujurious to himfelf, biii can be of no iletr meat to the 
general fytiem.of nature. God, they f y, being per- 
fedtly benevolent never puniflicd the wickL'd ritherwife 
than by the pain atid affiiclioo winch .arc the natural 
cttuftqiieDCvB of evil adions ; and hell, therefore, is no 
other than n confeioufners of evil. 

The Ncadirfen Shatier is faid to have been written 
by B,pluloCb^Lcr called Geutamy near fourthopfand years 
ago... Thu 

1 
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facrod botdts, appear to believe invariably ia the unity, Shafter. 
eternity, omuifcience, and omnipotence of God ; and '■v"' ' 
tbc polytheifm of which they have been accufed is no 
more than a fymbolical worlhip of the divine attributes, 
whicli they divide into three clafles. Under the name 
of Brimha, they worffiip the wifdom and creative power 
of Guu ; under the appellation of Hijhftt, his providea- 
tial and preferring quality t and under that of Shibah, 
that attribute which tends to deltroy. 

As few of our readers may have an opportunity of 
perufing the Shaiter, we {h:in, by way of Ipccimen fub- 
joiii a pafTage from it, which, though it cemtains fomc' 
mctaphylical tnyllevies concerning the creation, yetdiu 
covers views uf God fo enlightened that they would ux>t 
difgrace .more retined nations. I'hc paiTage which wc 
ffiall quote U the tirti chapter of the Shatier, which is 
a dialogue between Brimha the WUdom of the Divini¬ 
ty, and Narud or Reafon, who is reprdVrnted as the foa 
of Brimha. Narud detires to be inltrueled by hif fa¬ 
ther ; and fur that purpufe puts the following quelitona 
to him : 

“ Narud. O father! thou firft of Cod, thou art faid 
to have created the world, and thy fon Narud, atioi.iOi- 
ed at what he beholds, is dulirous to be how 

all thefe things were made. 

“ Brimha. Be not deceived, my fon! do not imagine 
that I waa the creator of the w'orld, independent of the 
Divine Mover, who is the great original ctience and 
creator of all things. Look, therefore, only upon ms 
as the iutirumeat of the great vdiU, and a part of his 
beihg, whom he called forth to execute his eternal de- 
figns. 

“ Narud. What fliall we think of G'xi? 

** Brimha. Being immaterial, he is above all concept 
tion ; being tnvifible, he can have no form ; but, from 
what w'c behold in his works, we may conclude that he 
is eternal, omnipotent, knowing all things, and prefent 
everywhere, 

*' Aparin/. How did God create the world ? 

** Brimha. Affeflion dwelt with God from all eter- 
pity, it was of three different kinds; the creative, the 
preferviug, and the drftrudiive. This firll u reprefent- 
<d by Brimha, the fecond by Bitiien, and the third by 
Shibah. You, O Narud 1 arc taught to worfliip all 
the three in various fhapes and likenefres, as the Crea¬ 
tor, the Preferver, and the Deilroyer. The affection.of 
God then produced pow*cr, and power, at a proper con- 
jundlion of time and fate, emliraced goodnefs and pro¬ 
duced matter. The three qualities tlteii afling upon 
matter, produced the univerfe in the following manner: 

From the oppofite aftions of the creative and deflruc- 
tivc qitality in matter, felf-motion firft arofe. Self- 
motion wai of three kinds ; the firft inclining to plafli- 
ciiy, the fecond to difeurd, and the third to reft. The 
difeordant aflions then produced the Akafti (a kind of 
celcftl'tlelement), which invitible clement poffeired thu 
quality of conveying found; it produced air, a palpable 
element; fire, avitiblcelement; water, alliedcleneoti 
and caith, a fulid element. 

“ The Akafh difperfed itfelf abroad. Air formed 
the atmufphere; fire, collediog iifclf, blazed forth ia 
the boft of heaven; water rofe to the forfimmof the 
earth, being forced from beneath by the grawty of tbc 
latter element. Thus broke forth the world hoen the 
i;cil of.darkpcfsf ip wh^h it.^WHiuemerly 90 DprebeAd«> 
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aiiafter. ed by God. Order rofe over the univerfe. Thefeven 
■ ■■v '■ * heavena were formed, and the feven worlds were fiacd 
ill their places; there to remain till the great diflblution, 
when all things Ihall be abforbed into God. 

** God feeing the earth in full bloom, and that vege¬ 
tation was (Irnngfrom its feeds, called forth for the firft 
time intellefl, which he endued with various organs and 
fliapes, to for^ a diverfity of animals upon the earth. 
He endued the animals with five fenfes; feeling, feeing, 
fmeUing, lading, and hearing ; but to man he gave re- 
fledinn, to raife him above the beafts of the field. 

** The creatures were created male and female, that 
they might propagate their fpecica upon the earth. 
Every herb bore the feed of its kind, that the world 
might be clothed with verdure, and all animals provid¬ 
ed with food. 

*• Narud. What doft thou mean, O father! by In- 
tclleA ? 

** Brimha, It is a portion of the great foul of the 
vtuverfe breathed into alt creatures, to animate them 
for a certain time. 

“ Narud, What becomes of it after death ? 

** Brhnha, It animates other bodies, or returns, like 
a drop, into that unbounded ocean from which it firft 
nrofe. 

“ Narud, Shall not then the fouls of good men re¬ 
ceive revi ards ? nor tlie fouls of the bad meet witii pu- 
nifhment f 

« Brimha. The fouls of men arc diftingtiifhed from 
thofe of other animals ; for the firft are endued with 
reafon, and with a* confeioufnefa of right and wrong. 
If therefore man fliall adhere to the firft, as far as his 
powers fliall extend, his foul, when difengaged from the 
body by death, fhall be ahforhed into the divine eifence, 
and (hall never more reanimate flefli: But the fouls of 
thofe who do evil are not, at death, difengaged from 
all the elements. They arc immediately clothed with 
a body of fire, air, and akafli, in which they are for a 
time piiniftu-d in hell. After the feafon of their grief 
is over, they reanimate other bodies ; but till they (hall 
arrive at a ftate of purity they can never be abforbed 
into God. 

Narud. What is the nature of that abforbed ftate 
which the funis of good men eajoy after death I 

** Brimha. It is a participation of the divine nature, 
where all pafTions are utterly unknown, and where con- 
feioufnefs is loft in blifs. 

Narud, Thou fayeft, O father, that unlcfs the 
foul is perfe£^ly pure it cannot be abforbed into God s 
now, as the aAions of the generality of men are partly 
good and partly bad, whither are their fpirits Cent im¬ 
mediately after death ? 

** Brimha, They muft atone for their crimes in bell, 
where they muft remain fora fpace propoitioned to the 
degree of their iniquities; then they rife to heaven to 
ht rewarded for a time for their virtues; and fiom 
thence they will return to the world to reanimate other 
bodies. 

«• Narua, What is time ? 

** Brimha. Time cxifted from all eternity with God: 
but it can only be eftimated fioce motion was produ- 
eed, and only be conceived by the mind, from its own 
conftant progrefs. 

*• Narud, How long ftiaU this world remain ?■ 

** Brimha. Until the four Jugs (hall have r^olvcd. 

4 


Then Rudden (the fame with Shi/>ah,t}\c dcllroy^ng Sftiw 
quality of God), with the ten fpints of diflblution, i.' * 

(hall roll a con^ct under the moon, that (hall involve all ^hcadhg.^ 
things in fire, and reduce the world into aflies. God * 

(hall then exift alone, for matter will he totally annihi¬ 
lated.” 

Thofe who defirc more information on this fubjeft' 
may confult Dow*j Hi/iory of Indofant and HtdmtelVe 
Interef ing Hijhrieal Evente. 

SHAW (Dr Thomas), known to the learned world 
by his traveh to Barbaiy and the Levant, was born at 
Kendal in Weftm(»rland about the year i6q 2. He 
was appointed chaplain to the Englifli coniul at Al¬ 
giers, in which ftation he continued for feveral years ; 
and from thence took proper opportunities of travel¬ 
ling into dilferent parts. He returned in 1733; was 
elefted fellow of the Royal Society; and publifheil the 
account pf his travels at Oxford, folio, 173d. In 1740 
he was nominated principal of St Edmondriiali, which 
he railed from a ruinous ftate by his munificence ; and 
was regius profiflbr of Greek at Oxford until Ins death, 
which happened in 175:1. Ur Clayton, Bp. of Cloghcr, 
having attacked theCe Travels in his Defeription of 
the Kail, Ur Shaw publi(hed a fupplemcnt by way 
of vindication, which is incorporated into the (econd 
edition of his Travels, prepared by himlelf, and pubU(h« 
cd in 4to, 1737. 

SHAWLS, are woollen handkerchiefs, an ell wide* 
and near two long. The wool is fo fine and filky, 
that the whole handkerchief may be contained in the 
two hands clofed. It is the produce of a Tibet (herp ; 
but fome fay that no wool is employed but that of 
lambs torn from the belly of tluir mother before the 
time of birth. The moil beautiful (bawls come from 
Ca(hmire: their price is from 150 livres (about fix 
guineas) to 1200 livres (or 50I. ftcrling.) 

In the Tranfa£lions of the Society for Encouraging 
Arts, Manufadurcs, &c. for the year 1792, we arc in¬ 
formed that a (hawl counterpane, four yards fquare» 
manufactured by Mr P. J. Knights of Norwich, was 
prefented to the Society ; and that, upon examination, 
it appeared to be of greater breadth than any goods 
of equal finenefs and texture that had ever before been 
prefented to the Society, or to tbeir know ledge woven 
in this country. The (hawli of Mr Knights’ maiiu- 
fadure, it is faid,.can fcarccly be diftinguilhed from In¬ 
dian (hawls, though they can be afforded at one twen¬ 
tieth part of the price. When the (hawl is 16 quarters 
fquare, Mr Knights fays it may be retailed at 20].; 
if it confided of 12 quarters, and embroidered as the 
former, it will coft 15I. if plain, with a fringe only, a 
(bawl of 16 quarters fquare may be fold at SI. ds.; if 
12 quarters and fringed, at 61 . 6s. 

Mr Knights muiiiUins, that his counterpane of four 
yards fquare is equal in beauty, and fuperior in ftrength, 
to the Indian counterpanes which are fold at 290 gui¬ 
neas. The principal confutnption of this cloth is in 
train-drelTcs for ladies; as iikewife for long fcarfs, in 
imitation of the real Indian fcarfs, which are fold from 
60I. to 8cl. whereas fcarfs of this fabric are fold for 
as many fliillings, and the ladies fquare fliawls in pro¬ 
portion. 

SHEADING, a riding, tyihing, or divifion, in the 
Ifle of Mao ; the whole ifland being divided into (ix 
(headings ; in every one of which is a coroner or chief 

conftablc, 
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conftable, appointed by the delivery of a rod at the an* able* than the flieep. The (beep fupplies us with food Sheep- 

and clothing} and finds ample employment for our - 
poor at all times and feafons of the year, whereby a * 
variety of manufafturcs of woollen cloth is carried on. 


nuat convention. 

SHEARBILL, the RhyHch 9 pi Nigra of Linnsens, 
the Black SUmmcr of Pennant and Latham* and Cut* 
*tvater of Catelby. Its bill is much comprefled ; the 
edges arc fharp ; the lower mandible is four inches and 
a lulf long ; the upper only three ; the bafe red } the 
reft is black: the forehead, chin, front of the neck* the 
breaft} and belly, are white: the head and whole upper 
part of the body are black : the wings are of the fame 
colour: the lower part of the inner webs of the pri* 
maries is white : the tail is fhort. and a little forked ; 
the njiddle featliers arc duiky; the others are white on 
their Tides } the legs are weak and red : the length is 
one foot eight inches s the extent is three feet feven 
inches. It inhabits America from New York to Gui¬ 
ana. It ikims nimbly along tbe water* with its under 
mandible juft beneath the furface* feeding on the infefts 
and fmall iiih as it proceeds. It frequents alfo oyfter- 
bankfi; its bill being partly like that of tbe oyfter- 
catcher, adapted for preying on thofe Oiell-fifh. 

SHEATHING* in the fea-language* is the cafing 
that part of a (hip which is to be under water with fir- 
board of an inch thick $ firft laying hair and tar mixed 
together upon the boards* and then nailing them on* 
in order to prevent worms from eating the (hip’s bot¬ 
tom.—Ships of war are now generally (heathed with 
copper: but copper (heatliing is liable to be corroded 
by the aAion of fait water* and fometbing is dill want¬ 
ing to efted this purpofe. It is very probable that tar 
might anfwcr very well. 

In the Corni(h mines* copper or brafs pumps are 
often placed in tbe deepeft parts* and are confcqiiently 
expofed to the vitriolic or other mineral waters with 
which fome of tbeCe mines abound* and which are known 
to have a much ilronger effect on copper than fea-wa- 
ter. Tbcfc pumps are generally about fix feet long, 
and are ferewed together* and made tight by tbe inter- 
pofition of a ring of lead* and the joinings Are after¬ 
wards tarred. One of thefc pumps was (o much cor¬ 
roded as to render it unfit for ufe; but the fpnts of tar* 
which by accident bad dropped on it, preferved the 
parts they covered from the aAton of the water. Thefe 
projected in fome places more than a quarter of an inch; 
and the joints were fo far defended by the thin coat of 
tar* that it was as perfed as when it came from the 
hands of the manufaflurcr. If tar thus cfic&ually de¬ 
fends copper from thefe acrimonious waters* can there 
remain a doubt of its preferving it from the much mild¬ 
er waters of tbe fea f 

SHEATS* in a (hip, are ropes bent to tbe clews of 
the fails; ferviug in the lower fails to haul aft the clews 
of the fail; but in topfaiU they ferve to haul home the 
clew of the fail clofe to the yard-arm. 

SHEEP, in zoology. Sec Ovis and Woou. 

Among the various animals with which Divine Pro¬ 
vidence lias ftored the world for the uft of man* none is 
to be found more inaoceut, mure ufeful* or more valu- 


Variety 01 luaiiuiKWlurv's v* wuuncu viuvn » 

without interruption to domt ftic comfoit and lufs to^Q*,()^j.fyl 
friendly focicty or injury to health, as is the cafe withvar «fy of 
many other occupations. Every lock of wool thatpurpulcs. 
grows on its hack becomes the mi ans ol fupport to 
ftaplers,dyers, pickers, fcourers* fcriblers, carders, comb¬ 
ers, fpinners, fpoolcrs, warpers, queelcrs, weavers, 
fullers* tuckers* buricrs* (hcarmcn, prclTers, clothiers* 
and packers, who, one after another* tumble and toft, 
and twifi* and bake* and boil, this raw material, till 
they have each extrafted a livelihood out of it; and 
then comes the merchant, who, in his turn, fltips it (in 
its higheft ftatc of improvement) to all quarters of the 
globe, from whence he brings bajk every kind of riches 
to his country* in retnrn for this valuable commodity 
which the (heep affords. 

Bcfides this, the ufeful animal, after being deprived 
of his coat, produces another againft the next year ; 
and when we are hungry, and kill him for food, he 
gives us his (kin to employ the fell-mongers and parch¬ 
ment-makers, whofiipply us with a durable material for 
fccuring our eftates, rights, and pofTefTionsi; and if our 
enemies take the (ichl againft us, fupplies us with a 
powerful inttrument for roufing our courage to repel 
their attacks. When the paidimcnt-maker has taken 
as much of the (kin as he can ufe, the glue-roakercomcs 
after and picks up every morfcl that is left, and there¬ 
with fupplies a material for the carpenter and cabi¬ 
net-maker, which they cannot do without, and which 
is effentially necelfary before we can have elegant furni¬ 
ture in our houfes; tables, chaiis, looking-gUffes,and a 
hundred other articles of convenience : and when the 
wintor nights come on, while w'c arc deprived of the 
cheering light of the fun, the (licep fupplies us with an 
artificial niode of light, whereby we preierve every plea- 
fore of domcllic fociely, and with whofe aififiance wc 
can continue our work, or write or nad, and improve 
our minds, or enjoy the focial mirth of our tables. An¬ 
other part of the flaughtcred animal fupplies us with an 
ingredient nccfffary for making good common foap, a 
ufeful (lore for producing cleanlincfs in every family, 
rich or poor. Neither need the horns l>e thrown 
away; fur they are converted by the button-makers and 
turners into a cheap kind of buttons, tips for bows, 
and many ufeful ornaments. From the veiy trotters 
an oil is cxtradlcd ufeful for many purpofes, uiid they 
afford good food when baked in an oven. 

Even the bones arc ufeful alfo ; for by a late inven¬ 
tion of Dr Higgins, they arc found, when reduced to 
aflies to be an ufeful and tlTontial ingredient in the com- 
pofition of the fmeft artificial (lone in ornamental work 
for chimncy-picccs, cornices of rooms, lionfes, 
which renders the compofiiion more durable by tlfcc- 
tually preventing its cracking {a). 

If it is obieded to the meek inoffeufivc creature* that 

he 


(a) Any curious perfon would be much entertained to fee the mauuftdory of bone-alh, now earned on by 
, MrT iMMfhof Whitechapel, New Road, wherein the bones of (liiep and cows undergo many ingeuious prucefies. 
1. 1 here IS a mill to break them ; 2. A nldrou to exlrad their oil, marrow, and fat; 3. A reverberatory to heat 

them red liot; 4. An oven for thofe bones to moulder to a(hc» j 3* ^ colled the fuses of the burnt 
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tte qv' he ifl erpenCve while liTm;, h» eatiHg ap our graft, 

* ' ■“» &c. it may be aofwered that it » quite the contrary} 

for he can feed where every other animal has been 
fore him tad grated aUthey could find ; and thattf he 
takes a little graft on ovR* downs or in our fields, he 
amply repays us for every blade of grafs in the riebneft 
^f the manure which he leaves behind Him. He pro* 
tefts the hands from the cold wintry blail, by provi^ng 
them wkb the foFteft leather gloves. Every gentle* 
man's library is aifo indebted to him for the neat bind* 
ing of his books, for tire (heath of his fword, and for 
-cafw'N for his inilrumrnts } in (hoix, not to be tediout in 
mt'iitinning the various ufea of leather, there is hardly 
any furniture or utenfil of life but the (lieep contri* 
bu'^es to render either more ufeful, convenient, or onia* 
fncntal. 

Ak the (heep is fo valuable an animal, every piece of 
info'tnation cunerming the proper method of managing 
it mull be of importance. It will not therefore be ufe- 
Irft nor nneiitertaining to give fome account of the man* 
ncr of managing (hcep in Spain, a country famous for 
^ producing the belt wool in the world. 

Aerrtunt- of In Spain there are two kinds of (beep : the coarfe* 
spaiiiih (Keep, which always icmain in their native 

country, and arc houfed every night in winter } and the 
dinc-wooili-d (heep, which are always in the open air, 
and travel in thefummer from the cool mountains of the 
northern parts of Spain, to feed in winter on the fouth* 
ern vsarm plains of Andalufia, Mancha, and Eftrema* 
dura. Of thefc latter, it appears from accurate com> 
putations, that tliere are about five millions (a) } and 
that the wool and flcfii of a flock of 10,000 fiicep pro* 
duce yearly about 34 reals adiead, or about the value 
of 12 Kuglifh fixpcnces, one of which belongs to the 
owner, three to the king, and the other eight are al* 
lowed for the exponces of pndure, tythci, (hepherds, 
dogs, fait, (hearing, Icc. Ten tlioufand (heep form a 
ilock, which is divided into ten tribes, under the ma- 
wagemertt of one perfon, who has abfolute dominion 
•over fifty (hepherds and fifty dogs. 

M. Bourgoanne, a French gentleman, who refided 
many years in Spain, and direAed his inquiries ehiefiy 
to the civil government, trade, and manufadfurcs, of 
that country, gives the following account of the wan¬ 
dering flicep of Segovia. ** It is (fays he) in the neigh* 
ttinf's Tra~ bouriog mountains that a part of the wandering (heep 
w/r, Vol. din-ing the fine fcafon. They leave them in the 

month uf Odober, paft over tlmfe which fepirate tbe 
two Cafiiles, crofs New*^ Cailile, and difperfe themfelvca 
in the plains of Efiremaditra and Andiuufia. For fome 
years paft ihofe of the two Ctifiiles, which are within 
eeach of the 8ierra*Morena, go thither to paft the win* 
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tcr I which, sa that part of Spain, is more mild 1 the 
length of their day's journey is in proportioa to the 
pafture they meet wkb. They travel in fiock* from 
JOOO to 1300 in number, under the coududi of two 
(hepherds i one of whom is called the Maytralt the 
other the ZageL When arrived at the place of their 
deftinntion, they are diftributed in the pailuvcs previ* 
oufly afligned them. They >return in the month of 
April;; and whether it be habit or natural infUnA that 
draws them towards the cUmate, whidt nt this fcafoo 
becomes moft proper for them, the inquietude W'hicli 
they manifrll: might, in cafe of need, ferrets an alinai* 
nack to their condudlurs." 

Mr Arthu*- Young, in that patriotic work which hs 
eondudled with great induliry and judgment, the An* 
nals of Agriculture, gives us a very accurate and iote- 
reHing account of tbe Pyrenean or Catalonian (heep. 4 

*1 On the northern ridge, bearing to the weft, are of Cats* 
the paftures of the Spanifh flocks. This ridge is not, Ionia, 
however, the whole t there arc two other monntaini, 
quite in a different (ituation, and the (heep travel from vd"viU. 
one tu another as the pafturage is (hort or plentiful. 1 p. 19J. 
examined the foft of thefe mountain paftures, and fimnd 
it iu general ftony ; what in the weft of England would 
be called ayfoirr brt^t with fome mixture of loam, and 
in a few places a little peaty. The plants are many of 
them untouched by the (heep ; many ferns, narcilfui, 
violets, 8 cc* but burner (potfriym fanguifarha) and the 
narrowdeaved plantaiu [plantago were eaten, 

M may be fuppofed, clofe. I looked for trefoils, but 
found fcarcely any \ it was very apparent that foil and 
peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering ihefe 
heights proper for (heep. In the northern parts of Eu¬ 
rope, the tops of mountains half the lieight of thefe ^ 

■{for we were above fnow in July) are bogs } all are fo 
which I have feen in our iHands, or at Icaft the pro¬ 
portion of dry land is very trifling to that which is ex* 
tremely wet: Here they arc in general very dr)*. Now 
a great range of dry land, let the plants be what they 
may, will in every country fuit (heep. Tbe flock is 
brought every night to one fpot, which is fituated at 
th^ end uf the valley os theriveni have mentioned, and 
neaf- the non or paiTage of Picada t it is a level foot 
(helterri from all winds. The foil is 6 or 9 inches deep 
of old dung, not at all enclofed s from the freedom from 
wood all around, it feems to be chofen partly for fafeiy 
againft wolvea and bears. Near it is a very large (loilr, 
or rather rock fallen from the mountain. This the 
fhepherdi have taken tor a (belter, and have huth a hut 
againft it; their beds are (heep (kins, and their door fo 
fmall that they crawl id. I law no place for fire ; but 
they have it, fince they drefs here the fteili of their flicep, 

and 


bones into a brown fluid, from whence hartfhorn is made ; 6. Furnaces for making parts thereof into Glauber's 
filiht I 7. A fand heat containing twelve jars, for colWfling a cryftanixhrg vflpodr into fal-ammoniac. 

(a) In the i6th century the travelling (heep were eftimated at feven millions: under Philip HI. the number 
was diminifhed to two millions and a half* Uftariz, who wrote at the beginning of this century, made it amount 
to four millions. The general opinion is, that at prefent it docs npt exceed five millions. If to this number the 
eight millions of ftationary (beepbe added, it will make nearly thirteen millions of animals, all managed contrary 
to the true interefts of Spain, for the advantage of a few individuals. For the proprietors of ftati6nary flocks 
t!(b have privileges Which greatly refcmMe thofe of the members bf the Mefta. According'to, Arriquehar, Spain 
tontams eigbtitiiUi«(S’of fttoe^Wolhd^ep^'ttti^iAilKdris of eMiTd<^dfledi sMd fivu htfnftt^'thoiifaud bulls, bxcBV 
ytitf cows. 
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tnd ia tbe night fometimcs keep off thebearti by whirl- clfo of » hoggit, or lamb bft yar. In regard 
ing 6re-brand8 : four of them belonging to the flock to the aitellow fonoefi under the fkin, wbich« in Mr 

mentiooed above lie here. I viewed their flock verycare* Bakewell’i oploion, it a ftroog indication of a good 

fully, and by meant of our guide and interpreter, made breed, with a difpolitkm to fatten, be had it in a much 

foiuc inquiriet of the fbepheidt, which they anfwered fuperior degree to many of our Eoglifli breeds, to the 

readily, and very civilly. A Spaniard at Venafqiie, a full at much fo at the South Downs, which are for that 

city in the Pyrenees, gives 600 livrei French (the livre point the bell (hon-wouUed Iheep which I know in 

it roid. £>>gli(h) a-year for the palltiragc of this flock England. The fleece was on bis back, and weighed, aa 

of nooo Ihccp. In the winter he fends them into the I guefled, about 8 lb. Englilh ; but the average, they 

lower parts of Catalonia, a journey of 12 or 13 days, fay, of the dock is from four to iive, as 1 calculated by 

and when the fnow is melted in the fpring, they wducing the Catalonian pound of 12 oz. to ours of 16, 

are conducted back again. They are tlie whole year and is aU fold to the French at 30s. the lb. French. This 

kept in mutiun, and moving from fpot to fpot, which ram had the wovlof the back part of lusneck tied clofe, 

is owing to tlie gres<t range they evei7where have of and the upper tuft tied a fecund knot by way of orna** 

paftute. They are always in the open air, never houfed ment; nor do they ever (hear this part of the fleece for 

or under cover, and never tulle of auy food but what that rcafon : we faw ftveral in the flock with this fpe* 
they can find on the hills. cies of decoration. Tliey faid that this ram would fell 

** Four (hepherds, and from four to fix large Spaniih in Catalonia for 20 livres. A circuanllance which can- 
dogs, hare the care of this flock: the latter are io France not be too much commended, and deferves uiiivcrfal 
called of the Pyreneer l/rttii; they arc black and wlvite, imitation, is the extreme docility they acculloin them 


of the fuc of a large wolf, a large head and neck, arm- to. When 1 ddired the fliepherd to catch one of his 
ed with collars (luck with iron (pikes. No' wolf can Hand rami, I fuppol'ed he would do it with his cruok, or pro* 
agatnft them ; but bears are more potent adverfaries i bably not be able to do it at all} but he walked into 



a a bear can reach a tree, he is faie; heriicson his hind 
legs, with bis back to the tree, and fets the dogs at de¬ 
fiance. In the night the (hepherdt rely entirely on 
their dogs j but on iicarlng them bark are ready with 
fire arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at 
band. 1 was furpril'cd to &)d that they arc fed only 
w’ith bread and milk. The head (bephe^is paid 120 
livrei a-year wages and bread ; the^olhers 80 livres and 
bread. But they arc allowed to keep goats, of which 
they have many which they milk every day. Their food 
is milk and bread, except the flefk of f^uch fhcep or 
lambs as accidents give them. The head Ihepherd 
keeps on the mountain top, or an elevated fpot, from 
whence he can the better fee around wliile the flock tra- 
verfes the declivities. lo doing this the fheep are cx- 
pofed to great danger in places that are (lony ; for by 
walking among the rocks, and efpecially the goats, 
they move the floncs, which, rolling down the hills, 
acquire an accelerated force enough to knock a man 
down, and fheep are often killed by them s yet we faw 
how alert they were to avoid fuch flones, and camiouf- 
ly on their guard againft them. I examined the fheep 
attentively. They are in general polled, but fomc have 
horns \ which in the rams turn backwards behind tlM 


the flock, and Tingling out a ram and a goat, bid them 
follow him, which they did immediately } and he talk* 
ed to them while they were obeying him, holding out 
his hand as if to give them fomething. By this method 
he brought cne the ram, which X caught, and held with¬ 
out difficulty.*^ 

The bed fort of (Keep for fine wool are thufe bred fheep 
in Herefordfhire, Devonfliire, and Worcrllet fiiire ; but produce the 
they are fmall, and black-faced, and bear but a fmalllxdl wooL 
quantity. Warwick, Eeicefterlhirc, Buckingham, and 
Northamptoulhire, breed a large-boned (heep, of the 
bed (hape and deeped wool wc have. The marfhes 
of Eincolnflurc breed a very large kind of fheep, but 
their wool is not good, uniefs the breed be mended by 
bringing in fheep of oilier counties among them, which 
is afeheme of late very profitably fullowed there, la 
this county, it is 00 uncoruinou tiling to give fifty gui¬ 
neas for a ram, and a guinea for the adimffion of u 
ewe to one of tliefe valuable males, or twenty guineas 
for the ufe of H for a certain number of ewes during 
one feafoii. SufTulk alfo breeds a very valuable kind of 
fheep. The nortliern counties in general breed (heep 
with long but hairy wool: however, the wool which ia 
taken from the neck and (boulders of the Yorkfliire 


cars and proje^ half a circle forward ; the ewes horns 
turn alCb behind the ears, but do not projeA : the legs 
white or reddKh; fpcckled faces, fume white, fume 
fcddidi {they would weigh fat, I reckon, on anaverage, 
fiom 15 lb. to 18 lb. a quarter. Some tails (hurt, fome 
left long. A few black (heep amot^ them : fume with 
X very Tittle toft of wool on their foreheads. On the 
whole they refemble thofe on the South Downs $ rheir 
legs are as (hort as thofe of that breed a point which 
merits obfervation, as they tvavef fo much and fo well. 
Their (hape is-very good $ round nbs and flat flraight 
backs ( and would with us be rrckoiud haodfeme 


(heep is ufed for mixing with Spaniikwool in foiue o£ 
their fined cloths. 

Wales bears a fmall hardy kind of flieep, which haa 
the bed taded fleflt, hut the word wool of all. Never- 
thelefs it is of more extenfive ufe than the fined Sego- 
vian fleeces t for tire bciiefit of the flannel manufa^ure 
is univeifally known. The (Keep of Ireland vary like 
^ofe of Great Bj^hsin : thofe of the fooch and eafl be- 
rag large aod iheir fled) rank : thofe of the north and 
the mountainous parts fmall and their fle(h fweet. The 
fieccci in the fame manner differ in degrees of value. 
Scotland breeds a fmall kind, and their fleeces arf 


flteep s all in good order ar.d fleftu In order to be dill 
better acquainted with them, 1 defired one of the (hep- 
herds to catch a ram for me to feel, and exumine the 
^ wool, which I found very thick and good of the card¬ 
ing iort,» BEkay be fuppoiicd,. 1 took a fpccineoiof ka 


coarfe. 

But the new Leiceilerffilre breed is the moft fafhion* 
able, and of couife the mod profitable bre«l in the 
ifland. jofeph Altom of Chftoa, who railed himfcif 

WM Ike firfl who diflinguiffied him- 
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rdr in the midland countieB of England for a fuperior 
breed of (heep. Hour he itnproted hit breed is not 
known; but it was cuftomary for eminent farmore in his 
time logo to Clifton in fummertochdofeand pM*^rhafe 
ram-lambss for which they paid two or three pul'ieae. 
Tina r&an was (iiceerded by Mr Uake^vell ; and u may 
rtafonahly Ik* foppofed that the breed, by means of Al- 
tom’s iiocky had p&iTed the firfi flage of improvement 
before Mr Bakeweil’s time. Still, however, it muft he 
acknowledged, that the Lciccftcrfhire breed of iheep 
owes its present high ftate of improvement to the ability 
and care of Mr Bakewell. 

“ The manner in which Mr Bakewell ratted his Iheep 
to the degree of celebrity in wh Ich they dcfervcdly ftand, 
is, notwithftaoding the recentnefs of the improvement, 
and its being dune in the day of thoufands now living, 
a thing in difpute; even among men high in the pro- 
ftihon, and living in the very didriA in which the im. 
provi-tncnt has been carried on ! 

“ Some are of opinion that he effcAed it by a crofs 
with the Wiltfhire breed ; an improbable idea, as their 
form altogether contradicts it: others, that the Rye- 
land breed were ufed for this purpofe; and with Tome 
fliow of probability. If any crofs whatever was ufed, 
the Ryeland breed, whether we view the form, the fize, 
the wool, the flcfh, or the fatting quality, i< the moil 
probable indrument of improvement. 

“ Thcfc ideas, however, arc rcgiflcrcd merely as mat¬ 
ters of opinion. It is more than probable that Mr 
liakewcU alone is in pofleflion of the fevrral minuti^ of 
iinpruvement; and the public can only hope that at a 
proper time the fads may be communicated for the 
diredioD t)f future improvers. 

“ Whenever this fliall t<ike place, it will mod proba¬ 
bly come out that no crofs with any alien breed what¬ 
ever has been ufed ; but that the improvement baa been 
eilc^ted by felc^mg individuals from kindred breeds ; 
from the feveral breeds or varitties of long-woollcd fheep, 
with which Mr Bakewell was furrounded on almod 
every iide, and by breeding, iniwtiin (c), with this fc- 
le6iLon: folicitoudy feizing the (uperior accidental 
varieties produced; alTociating thefe varieties; and 
dill contitmiog tu fclcti, with judgment, the fuperior 
individuals. 

“ It now remains to give a defeription of the fuperior 
clafs of individuals of this breed, efpecially ewes and 
wedders, in full condition, but not immoderately fat* 
Tlte rams will require to be didiiiguiOted afterwards. 

** I’hc head is long, fmall, and hornlefs, with ears 
foiucwbat long, and danding backward, and with the 
nsde {hooting forward. The neck thin, and clean toward 
the bead \ but taking a conical form ; danding low, 
and enlarging every way at the bafe ; the fore-end alto¬ 
gether (bort. The bofom broad, with the (boulders, 
nbs,ind chine extraordinary full. The loin broad, and 
the back level. The haunches comparatively full to- 
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carcafs, when fully fat, takes a remarkable form; much 
wider than it is deep, and almod as broad as it is lopg. 

Full on the (houldcr, wided on the ribs, narrowing 
with a regular curve towards the tail; approaching 
the form of the turtle neater perhaps than any other 
animal. The pelt is thin, and the tail fmall. The wool 
is Ihorter than long wools in general, but much lunger 
than the.middle wools; the ordinary length of ibiple 
five to feven inches, varying much in finenefs and 
weight," ' f . 

Thjs breed furpnfies every other in beauty of form t Fatten r«* 
they arc full and weighty in the fore quarters; and are 
rtmarkahlc for fmallncfs of htme. Mr Mardiall, who has 
been of fo much benefit to agriculture and bis country 
by his publications, informs us, in his Rural Economy 
01 the Midland Counties, that he has.fcen a rib of a 
(heep of this breed cuntraded with one of a Norfolk 
(heep: the difparity was Uriking ; the latter nearly 
twice the fize ; while the meat which covered the for¬ 
mer was three times the thicknefs: confequently the 
proportion of meat to bone was in the one incompara-. 
bly greater than in the other. Therefore, in thin point 
of view, the improved breed has a decided preference: 
for furely while mankind continue to cat fle(h and throw 
away bone, the former mud be, to the confumer at 
lead, the more valuable. 

The criterions of good and bad fie(h while the ani¬ 
mal is alive differ in different fpecics, and are not pro¬ 
perly fettled in the fame fpecies. One fuperior breeder 
is of opinion, that if the fieih is not loofe, it is of courfe 
good ; holding, that the flefh of (heep is never found 
a date of nardnefe, like that of ilVflefhed cattle: 


in 


while others make a fourfold didinf^ion of the flefli of 
(heep; as loofenefs, mtllowncfs, firmnefs, hardnefs : 
confidering the fird and the lad equally exceptionable, 
and the fecond and third equally difirable; a happy mix¬ 
ture of the two being deemed the point of perfe^ion. 

The flefh of (heep, when flaughtered, is well known 
to be of various qualities. Some is compofed of large 
coarfr grains, interfperfed with wide empty pores like 
a (ponge : others, of large grains, witli wide pores fill¬ 
ed with fnt; others, of fine clofe grains, with fmalltr 
pores filled with fat: and a fourth, of clofe grains, with¬ 
out any intermixture of fatnefs. 

The de(h of (heep, when dreffed, is equally well 
known to poffefs a variety of qualities; fome mutton 
is coarfe, dry, andinfipid; a dry fpongc, affoiding little 
or no gravy of any colour. Another fort is fomewhat 
firmer, impaning a light-coloured gravy only. A third 
plump, (hort, and palatable ; afiording a mixture of 
white and ted gravy. A fourth likewife plump and 
well<*flavoured, but difebarging red gravy^ and this in 
various QuaBtities. 

It is likewife obfervable, that fome mutton, when 
dreffed, appears covered with a thick, tough, parch¬ 
ment-like integument; others with a membrane com- 


waids the hips, but light downwards ) being altogether paralively fine and fiexlble. But thefe, and fome of tiic 
fsiall io proportion to the fore parts. The legs, at otlier qualities of mutton, may not be wholly owing to' 
prefent, of a moderate length ; with the bone extreme- breed, bat in part to the age and the ftutc of fatnefa 
ly fine. The bone throughout remarkably light. The at the time of (laughter. Examined io thislight, whe¬ 
ther 


{c) daatuHu a a tetm ufed nthe oddlai4.C«uatk» of 
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ttier we con/idcr the deforce of fatnefii, or their natural 
propcnfily to a ftatc of fatuefs, even at an early age, 
the improved breed of Leicellerniire flicep appear with 
many fuperior advaiuagca. 

The degree of fatnefsto which the individuals of thia 
breed are capable of being raifed* will perhaps appear 
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Iharhogs is fecn their degree of inclination to fat at an Sheep, 
early age. w— 

Fattifigquality being the one thing needful in graz¬ 
ing ilock, and being found, in fome canhderablc de¬ 
gree at Icaft, to be hereditary, the fattell rams are of 
courfe the bell ; though other attachments, wrll or ill 


incredible to thofc who have not had an opportunity of placed, as to form or falhionable points, will perliapa 
being convinced by their own obfervation. “ I have have equal or greater weight in the minds of fome men, 
feen wedders (fays Mr Marfliall) of only two ftiear even in this enlightened age. Such Ihearlings as will 
(two to three years old) fp loaded with fat as to be not make tip fuffieientlyas to form and fatnefs,are either 
fcarccly able to make a run; and whofe fat lay fo kept on to another year to give them a fair chance, 
much without the bone, it feemed ready to be Ibaken or arc callrated, or butchered while fliarhogs.** 
from the ribs on the fmalleft agitation. From the firll letting, about years ago, to the 

“ It is common for the fliecp of this breed to have year 1780, the prices kept gradually riling from fifteen 
fuch a projeilion of fat upon the ribs, immediately be- niillings to a guinea, and from one to ten. In 1780 
hind the fiioulJer,*that it may be eifily gathered up in Mr Jiakewcll let fevcral at ten guineas each; and, what 
the hand, as the flank of a fat bullock. Hence it has is rather inexplicable, Mr Parkinfon of Quarndon let 
gained, in technical language, the name of the foi^ one the fame year for twenty five guineas; a pricewhich 
'fianh ; a point which a modern breeder never fails to then alloniflicd the whole country, 
touch in judging of the quality of this breed of fiieep. From that time to 1786 Mr Bakewcll's Hock rofe 
** What is, perha])s, ilill more extraordinary, it is not rapidly from ten to a hundred guineas ; and that year 
rare for the rams, at Icaft of this breed, lobe * cracked he let two thirds of one ram frcfervhiff one third of the 


From the firll letting, about years ago, to the^^l’ Turns 
year 1780, the prices kept gradually riling from fifteen 
fliillings to a guinea, and from one to ten. In 
Mr Jiakcwcll let fevcral at ten guineas each; and, what]crrii,j{ 
is rather inexplicable, Mr Parkinfon of Quarndon let them, 
one the fame year for twenty five guineas; a pricewhich 
then alloniflicd the whole country. 

From that time to 1786 Mr Bakewcll's flock rofc 
rapidly from ten to a hundred guineas ; and that year 
he let two thirds of one ram (referving one third of the 


on the back;* that is, to be cloven along the top of nfual number of ewes to himfelf) to two principal breed 


to 
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the chine. In the manner fat fliccp generally arc upon 
the rump. This mark h confidcred as an evidence of 
the bt-ft blood. 

“ Extraordinary, however, as arc thefc appearances 
while the animals arc living, the fails are flill more ftrik- 
iMg after they are fiaughtertd. At Litchfield, in 
Fcbniar)' 1785, I fitw a forequarter of mutton, fatted 
by Mr Priiicep of Croxall, and which meafured upon 
the ribs four inches of fat. It mull be acknowledged, 
however, that the Leicefterfhirc breed do not produce 
fo much wool as moll other long w’ooled Ihccp,** 

As the pra«?llcc of Kiting rams by the feafon is now 
become profitable, it may be ufeful to mention the me¬ 
thod of rearing them. 

♦* The principal ram breeders fave annually twenty, 
ihirly, or perhaps forty ram lambs; caftralton being 
KUom applied, in the firll inftanre, to the produce of a 
valuable ram : for in the choice of thefc Iambs they are 
Kd more by blood, or parentage, than by form ; on 
which, at an early age, little dependence can be placed, 
'i'licir treatment from the time they are weafted, in Ju¬ 
ly or Augwft, until ihe time of IKcaring, ibe firll week 
in June, cunfifts in giving them every indulgence of 
keep, in order to pufli them forward for the fliow ; it 
being the common pra^ice to let fuch as are fit to be 
kt the firll feafon, while tliey arc yet yearllngs-^pro- 
tincially ‘ Iharhogs.* 

** Their firll pafturc, after weaning, is pretty gene¬ 
rally, I believe, clover that has been mown early, uud 
has got a fccoud time into head ; the heads of clover 


ers, for a hundred guineas each, the entire fcrvices of 
the ram being rated at three hundred guineas ! Mr 
Bakewcll making that year, by letting twenty rams on¬ 
ly, more tlian a tlioufand pounds ! 

Since that time the prices have been Hill riling. Four 
hundred guineas have been repeatedly given. Mr Bakc- 
wdl, this year (17S9) makes, fays Mr Marlhall, twelve 
hundred guineas by three rams (brothers, we believe); 
two thoufand of feven ; and of his whole letting, full 
three thoufand guineas! 

Befidcs this extraordinary fummadc by MrBakcwcll, 
there arc fix or feven other breeders who make from 
five hundred to a thoufand guineas cadi. The whole 
Lmonnt of monied produced that ye.tr in the Midland 
Counties, hy letting rams of the modern b.eecl for one 
feafon only, is eftimated, by thofe who are adequate to 
the fubject, at the almoft incredible fum of ten thoufand 
pounds. II 

Hams jircvious to the feafon are reduced from thc*^^‘^' 
cumbrous fat Hale in which they arc Ihown. The ufual 
time of fending them out is the middle uf .September. a,yfhmfc 
They are conveyed in carriages of two whecli whhol ihc 
fprings, or hung in ihngs, 20 or 30 miles a-day, fome*cwet.. 
timcb to the diftance of 2C-0 or 300 miltJ?. They are 
not turned loofc among the ew’es, hat kept ?part in a 
fmall cnclofure, where a couple of ewes only are admit¬ 
ted at once. When the feafon is over every care is taken 
to make the rams look as fat and hnndfome as pofliblc. 

Ib the choice of ewes the breeder is led b) the fatne 
critcrions as in the choice of rams. Biced is the firll 


being confidered as a moll forcing food of fheep. Af¬ 
ter this goes off, turnips, cablngcs, cokwort, with 
hay, and (report fays) with corn. Bui tlie ufc of 
this the breeders feverally deny, though Culle£livcly 
they may be liable to the charge. 

“ Be this as it may, fomething confidcrdbl.' depends 
on the ari ojvtakinfr up^ not lambs only, but rams of all 
ftges. Fat, like cliarity, covers a multitude of faults ; 
end belides, is the beft evidence of their fatting quality 
4vhioh their owners can produce (». e. their natural pro- 
penfity to a Hate of fatuefs), while in the fatnefs of the 
VoL. XVII. Part I. 


objedl of coniideraiiou. Excellency, in any fpccics or 
variety of live flock, cannul be attained with any degree 
of certainty, let the male be < ver fo excellent, unlefs 
the females employed likcwifc inherit a large proportion 
of the genuine blood, be the Ipccits or variety what it 
may. Hence no prudent man ventures to give the 
higher prices for the DiOiley rams, unlcfs his ewel^re 
deeply tiurtured with the Dilhley blood. Next td 
breed is flefli', fat, form, and wool. 

After the lambs are weaned, the ewes are kept in 
common feeding places, without any alteraiion'^f paf- 
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turf, prev«»a3 to their taking the rantt In winter they 
are kept ongrafd, hay,turnip8» and cabbages. Aathc 
heads of the modern breed are much hner tliuti mull 
others^ the ewes lamb with lefs dilEcuIty. 

The female lambs, on being weaned, are put to 
good keep, but have not fuch high indulgence ihown 
them as the males, the prevailing pra^ice being to keep 
them from the ram the firil autumn. 

At weaning time, or prcviuully to the admiflion of 
the ram, the ewes are culled, to make room for the 
thaves or (heailings, whofe fuperior blood and fafhion 
entitle them to a place in the breeding flock. In the 
work uf culling, the ram-lrecder and the mere grazier 
go by fomewliat different guides. The grazier’s guide 
is principally age, fcldoin giving his ewes the ram after 
they are four Ihcar, The ram-breeder, on the con¬ 
trary, goes chiefly by merit ; an ewe that has brought 
him u good ram or two is continued in the flock fo 
long as (he will breed. There arc inftanccs of ewes ha¬ 
ving been prolific to the tenth or twelfth year; but in 
general the ew^cs of this breed go off at fix or (even 
ihcar. 

In the praftice of fome of the principal ratn-breeders, 
the culling ewes are never fuffered to go out of their 
hands until after they are flaughtered, the breeders not 
only fatting them, but having them butchered, on their 
premifes. There are others, however, ivho fell them ; 
and fometimes at extraordinary prices. Three, four,and 
even fo high as ten, guineas each have been given foe 
thefe outcalU. 

There arc in the flocks ®f fcveral breeders ewes that 
would fetch at auilion twenty guineas each, Mr 
UakevvcU is in poffcfiion of ewes which, if they were 
now put up to be fold to the bed bidder, would, it la 
effimated, fetch no lefs than fifty each, and peihaps, 
through the prefent fpirit of contcutiun, much higher 
,, prices. 

Iiillrudiors The following iiiffruflions for purchafing fheep, wc 
forpurtha. hope, will be ueceptablu to our country readers.— 
Id^ flicip, Yhe farmers fhoulJ always buy his Ihtcp from a worfe 
land than his own, and tliey Ihoulll be big-boned, and 
liave a long greafy wo«il, curling clufe and well. Thefe 
Ihcep always breed the fineff wool, and are alfo the moll 
approved of by the butcher for falc in the market. 
Vor the choice of flietp to breed, the ram muff be 
young, and bis (kin of the fame colour with his wool, 
for tlic lambs will be of the fame colour with bis (kin. 
Ke (hou)d have a large long body ; a broad forehead, 
round, and well rifnig; large eyes ; and llraight and 
fftort nuflrils. The polled (Keep, that is, thofe which 
have no horns, arc found to he tlie bed breeders. The 
ewe (honid have a broad back ; a large bending neck j 
fmall, hut fliort, elean, and uimblelcgs; aud a thick, 
deep wool covering her all over. 

To know whether they be found or not, the farmer 
rRiould examine the wool that none of it be wanting, 
and fee that the gums be red, the teeth white aud even, 
and the brifleot-ULin red, the wool Arm, the breath 
fvect, and the feet not hot. Two years old is the bed 
tinv for beginning to breed; aud their iird lambs ihould 
not be krpt too long, to weaken them by fuckling, but 
be fold as foon as conveniently may be. They will 
breed advantageously till they are feveu years old* The 
farmers have a method of knowing the age ef a (beep, 
.. fa a korfe is known, by the nou^ When a (beep 
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is one fliear, as they exprefs it, it has two broad teeth 
before : when it is two (hear, it will have four \ when 
three, fix ; and when four, eight. After this their 
mouths begin to break. 

The difference of land makes a very great difference 
in the (beep. The fat padures breed llraight tall (beep, 
and the barren hills and downs breed fqnarc (hurt ones; 
woods aud mountains breed tall and (lender (beep ; but 
the bed of all are thofe bred upon new.plougbed land 
and dry grounds. On the contrary, all wet and moill 
lands are bad for (lieep, efpecially fuch as arefiibjedt to 
be overflowed, and to have fand and dirt left on them. 

The fate marflies arc, however, an exception to this 
general rule, fortbeir faltncfs makes amends fur their 
moiffure ; fait, by reafon of its drying quality, being of 
great advantage to (Keep. Z4 

As to the time of putting iKe rams to the ewes, tbe"^‘^’ 
farmermnft conflder at wbat time of the fpring his 
W'ill be lit to maintain them and their lambs, and whe>|\j 
ther he has turnips to do it till the grata comes ; for(.w(.». 
very often both the ewes and bmhs arc dcllroyed by 
the want of food ; or if this does not happen, if the 
lambs are only dinted in their growth by it, it is an 
accident that they never recover. The ewe goes ao 
.weeks with lamb, and according to this it is eafy to 
ealeulnte the proper time. The bc(l time for them to 
yean is in April, unkfs the owner has very forward 
grafs or turnips, or the (beep are field flieep. WItere 
you have not enclofurea to keep them in, then it may be 
proper they (hould yean in January, that the lambs 
may be (Irong by May*day, and be able to frdlow the 
dam over the fallows and water-furrows ; but then the 
lambs that come fo early muff have a great deal uf care 
taken of them, and fo indeed (bould all other lambs at 
their firff falling, elfe while they are weak the crows 
and magpies wiU pick their eyes out. 

When the (hcep are turned into (ields of wheat ox 
rye to feed, it mull nut be too rank at firff, for if it be, 
it generally throws them into fcuurings. Ewes that are 
big (hould be kept but bare, fur it is very dangerous to 
them to be fat at the time uf their bringing forth their 
young. They may be well fed, indeed, like cows, a 
fortnight beforehand, to put them in heart. Morti¬ 
mer’s Ilufbandry, p. 24.3. 

The feeding (hcep with turnips is one great advan¬ 
tage to the farmers. Wheu they are made to eat tur¬ 
nips they, foon fatten, but there is fume difBculty in 
bringing this about. The old,.ones always refufe them 
at flrff, and will fometimes fail three or fuur days, till 
almoff familhed; but the young lambs fall to at once. 

The common way, in fome places, of turning a flock 
of (heep at large into a held uf turnips, is very difad- 
vantageuus, for they will thus deilroy as many in a 
fortnight as would keep them a whole winter. There 
are three other ways of feeding them on this food, all 
of which have their fevcral advantages. x 

The firff way is to divide the land by hurdles, and'The fir 
allow the (beep to come upon fuch a portion only at a^*y 
time as they can eat in one day, and fo advance 
hurdles farther into the giound daily till all be eaten. ,ur2iu 
This is infinitely better than the former random me¬ 
thod i but they uever eat them clean even this w«y, but 
leave the bottoms and outlides fcoop.'d in the ground: 
the people puU up thefe indeed with iron crooks, and 
lay them before the (hcep again, bat they are common¬ 
ly 
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ly fo fouled with the creature’s dun^ and uriney and ducc fatal effelfts, by the admiflion of pure water only Sheep,' 
with the dirt from their feet, that they do not care for into its component parts, which at other times ii - 


them ; they cat but little of them, and what they do 
cat does not nouriihthem like the frefli roots. 

The fecond way is by cncloling the fheep in hurdles, 
as in the former ; but in this they pull up all the tur¬ 
nips which they fuppofe the (heep can eat in one day, 
and daily remove the hurdles over the ground whence 
they have pulled up the turnips : by this means there 
n no walle, and Icfs expence, for a perfon may in two 
hours pull up all thofe turnips ; the remaining (hells of 
which would have employed three or four labourers a- 
day to get up with their crooks out of the ground 
trodden hard by the feci of the fheep ; and the word is, 
that as in the method of pulling up nrd, the turnips are 
eaten up clean; in this way, by the hook, they are 
wailed, the fheep do not eat any great part of them, 
and when the ground comes to be tilled afterwards for 
a crop of corn, the fragments of the turnips are feen in 
fuch qu.antities on the furface, that half the crop at 
lead Teems to have been waded. 

The third manner is to pull up the turnips and re- 
intwc them in a cart or waggon to fome otlicr place, 
fpreading them on a frefh place every day ; by this me¬ 
thod the flieep will eat them up clean, both rout and 
leaves. The great advantage of this method is, when 
there is a piece land not far off w'hich wants dung more 
than that where the turnips grew, which perhaps is alio 
too wet for tlic fheep in winter, and then the turnips 
will, by the too great moidure and dirt of the foil, 
fometiincs fpoil the fheep, and give them the rot. Yet 
fuch ground will often bring forth more and larger tur¬ 
nips than dry land, and when they are carried off, and 
eaten by the fheep on ploughed lind, in dry weather, 
and on grren fward in wet weather, the fheep will Tnc- 
cced much better ; and themoifl foil where the turnips 
grew not being trodden by the fheep, will be much fit¬ 
ter for a crop of corn than if they had been fed with 
tsrnips on it. I'he expence of hurdles, and the trouble 
of moving them, arc faved in this cafe, which will coun¬ 
terbalance at lead the expence of pulling the turnips 
and carrying them to the places w*here they arc to be 
eaten. They mud always be carried off for oxen. 

The difeafes to wliich fheep are fubjedl are thefe, 
rot, red-water, foot-rot and hoving, fcab, dunt, rickets, 
By-druck, flux, and burding. Of each of thefe we 
dial} give the bed defeription in our power, with the 
mod approved remedies. 

The ro/, which is a very pernicious difeafe, has of 
late engaged the attention of feientihe farmers. But 
neither its nature nor its caufe has yet been fully af- 
ccrtaiticd. Some valuable and judicious obfervations 
have, how’ever, been made upon it, whicli ought to 
be circulated, as they may perhaps, in many cafes, 
furnifh an antidote for this malignant didemper, or be 
the means of lending others to fome more efficaci¬ 
ous remedy. Some have fuppofed the rot owing to 
the quick growth of grafs or herbs that grow in wet 
pirtecs. Without premifiMg, that all bountrous Provi¬ 
dence has piven to every ujiimal Us peculiar taflc, by 
which it didinguifhes the focid proper for its preferva- 
tiun and fupport, ifnot vitiated by fortuitous circumftan- 
• CCS, it feems very difficult to difeover on philofophical 
}>rinciplea why the quick gt*o^vthof grafs fhoultl render 
rt noxious, or why any herb flicmld at one fcafon jiro- 


perfc£lly innocent, although brought to its utmod 
(Irength and maturity by the genial influence of the 
fun. Defides, the conllant practice of mod farmers 
in the kingdom, who with the greated fecurity feed 
their meadows in the fpring, when the grafs (hoots 
quick and is full of juices, militates dire^ly againd this 
opinion. 

Mr Arthur Young, to whom agriculture is much in¬ 
debted, aferibes this difeafe to moidure. In confirma¬ 
tion of this opinion, which has been generally adopted, 
we arc informed, in the Bath Society papers *, by a cor- * VoUl. 
rcfpomlent, that there was a paddock adjoining to 
park which had for fevcral years caufed the rot in mod 
of the fheep which were put into iu In 1769 he 
drained it, and from that time his (heep were free 
from this malady. But there arc fails which render it 
doubtful that moidure ia the folc caufr. Wc are told, 
the dry limed land in Derbylhire will produce the rot 
as well as water meadows and dagnant marhies; and 
tliat in fome wet grounds fheep I'uftain no injury for 
many weeks. 20 

Without attempting to enumerate other hypolhefes in caufr, 
ihich the in/’cnions have formed on this fubjccl, wc 
fhall purfue a diifcrenc method in order to difcovi r the 
caufe. Oj» different fheep that die of this difordcr, a 
great number of infedts called (fee Fasciola) 

are found in the liver, Thaltliefe flukes arc the caufe 
of the rot, therefore, is eviJenl ; but to explain how 
they come into the liver is not fo eafy. It is probable 
that they are fwallowed by the fllccp along with their 
food while in the egg Ante. I'he eggs depofited in 
the tender germ arc conveyed with the food into the 
domach and intedmes of the animals, whence they arc 
received imo the latlcal vciVcIs, carried ofl in the chyir, 
and pafs into the blood ; nor do they imtt with any 
obdrud^ion until they arrive at the capillary vcffelb of 
the liver. Here, as the bh»od filtrates through the ex¬ 
treme branches, anfwering to tliofc of the vtna p&rta 
in the human body, the fccerning vtlfcls arct<»o minute 
to admit the impregnated ova, which, adhering to the 
membrane, produce thofe animaloulr that feed upon 
the liver and dedroy the flieep. They much refiinble 
the fiat fifti called plaice, are fometimes as large as a 
filver iwo-pencc, and arc found both in the liver and in 
the pipe (anfwcting to that of the vena ratvi) which 
conveys the blood from the liver to the heart. 

The common and mofl. obvious objedfion to that 
opinion is, that this infeft is never found but in the li- 
rer, or in fome parts of the vifecra, of (heep that arc 
difeafed more or lefs; and that they mud therefore be 
bred there. But this objeftion will lofc its foi te, when 
weconfider tluit many infedls undergo fevcral changes, 
and cxift under forma extremely dificreni from each 
other. Some of them may tlu-i chirr appear and be well 
known under one fhape, and not known to be the fame 
under a fecond or tliird. The fluke may he thclaft ftatc 
of fome aquatic animal which we at prefent very well 
know under one or other of its previous forms. 

If this be admitted, it is eafy to conceive that fltcep 
may, on .wet ground cfpecially, take multitudes of 
thefe ova or eggs m with their food ; and that the flo- 
mach and vifeera of the fheep being a proper riidns for- 
them,^ thry of courfc hatch, and appearing in their iluko' 
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or lail {late« feed 00 the liver of the animali tod ocei> 
Con this difordrr. 

It is a Angular ** that no ewe ever has the rot 
while (he has a lamb by her fide.** The reafon of this 
may bc^ .that the impregnated ovum palTes into the 
milk, and never arrives at the liver. The rot is fatal to 
(heep, hares, and rabbits, and fonictimes to calves; but 
sever infeAs animals of a larger fize. 

Miller fays that pardey is a good remedy for the rot 
in (lieep. Perhaps a ftrong deco£iion of this plant, or 
the oil extracted from its feeds, might be of fcrvice. 
Salt is alfo a ufcful remedy. It feems to be an ac< 
knowledged fa<A that fait marthes never produce the 
rot. Salt indeed is pernicious to tnoA infedls. Com* 
mon fait and water expel worms from the human body; 
and fea-weed, if laid in a ganlen, will drive away infers ; 
but if the fait is feparated by Aecping it in the pureii 
fpring-watcr for a few days, it abounds with animalculse 
of various fpccies. 

Lidc, in his book of liu/handry, informs us of a far- 
sner who cured his whole dock of the rot hy giving 
each (heep a handful of ^IpaniiK fait for five or fix morn¬ 
ings fucccflivcly. The hint was probably taken from 
the Spaniards, who frequently give their (licep fait to 
keep them healthy. On fome farms perhaps the ut- 
moll caution cannot always prevent this difoidcr. In 
wet and w’arm feafons the prudent farmer will remove 
his flieep from the lands liable to rot, Thofc who 
have it not in thtir power to do this may give each 
Ihcep a fpounful of common fait, with the fame quan¬ 
tity of flodu hi u quarter of a pint of wilcr, once or 
twice a-wt’kk. Wlien the rut is reccDtly taken, tlic 
fame remedy giveu four or five mornings fucocfiively 
will in ail ptohabilily elFc^ a cure. The addition of 
the flour and water (in the opinion of Mr Price of 
Sahfbury, to whofe excellent paper in the Bath Socie¬ 
ty’s TranUftioas we own ourfclvts mucli indebted) 
will not only abate the pungency of the fait, but dii- 
pofe it t.} mix witli the chyle in a inoic gentle and clli- 
cacious manner. 

A firmer of a confiderablc lordfliip in Bohemia vi- 
filing the hot-welh of Carlfbad, related how he preferv- 
ed h I*; flock of (heep from the mortal diilemper wlitch 
raged in the wet yc.ir 1769, of which fo many pcriflied. 
His piefervativc was very iimple and very cheap : “ He 
frd them eveiy night, when turned under a (bed, cover, 
or fldhlru, with haihed fodder llraw j and, by eating it 
greeddy, they all cfcaped,” 

** Rtd nnoter is a diforder mod prevalent on wet 
grounds. I have heard (fays Mr Arthur Young) that 
it has fnmetimes been cured by tapping, as for a drop- 
fy. Tins operation is dune on one fide of the belly to¬ 
wards the flank, juft below Oie wool. 

The foot-rot and hoKi'mg^ which is very common on 
low fcimy grounds, is cured hy keeping the part clean, 
and lying at red in a dry paflurc.” 

The fcab is a cutaneous dtfeale owing to au impuri¬ 
ty of the bloody mad is mod prevalent in wet lands or 
ia rainy feafons. It is cured by tubaeco-water, brim- 


Aene, end alum, boiled together, and tbcD rubbed over tAcef 
the (beep. If only partiaU tar and greafe may be fuf- 
ficient. But the fimplefli and rooA efhcacious remedy 
for this difeafe was communicated to the Society for 
the luncouragement of Arts, fltc. by Sir Jofeph Banks. M 

“Take one pound of qutcklilvcr, half a pound 
Venice turpentine, half a pint of oil of turpentine, and 
four pounds of hogs lard (c). Let them be rubbed in jurenh ' 
a mortar till the qukkfllver is thoroughly incorporated Bai.&i. 
with the other ingredients ; for the proper mode of do¬ 
ing which, it may be proper to take the advice, or even 
the ufhftance, of fome apothecary or other perfon ufed 
to make fuch mixtures. 

**l'he method of uflng the ointment is this: Begin¬ 
ning at the head of the fl^eep, and proceeding from be¬ 
tween the cars along the back, to the end of the tail, 
the wool is to be divided In a furrow till the flciii can 
be touched ; and as the furrow is made, the finger 
nightly dipped in the oiutment is to be dravvii along the 
bottom of it, where It will leave a blue flain on the 
f];iii and adjoining wool: from this furrow fimilar ones 
mud be drawn down the (houlders and thighs to the 
legs, as far as they are woolly; and if the animal is 
much infe£^ed, two more (hould be drawn along each 
fide parallel to that on tlie back, and one down each 
fide between the fore iind hind legs. 

“ Immediately after being drcfll J, it is ufual to turn 
the flicep among other flock, without any fear of the 
iufedliou being coinmtinicaled ; and there is fcarcely an 
inflaiicc of a flicep fiiffiring anv injury from the appli¬ 
cation. In a few days the blotches dry up, the itch¬ 
ing ceafes, and the niiiinal is completely ciu'cd : it is ge- 
Mcrally, however, thought proper not to delay the ope- 
ralicni beyond Michaelmas. 

“The h 'lppobr.fca ovinot called in Llnfoluflilrc ftieep 
an animal well known to all fliqihcrds, which live6 a- 
mong the wool, and is hurtful to the thriving of (heep 
both by the pain its bile occafiuns and the blood it 
fucks, is dtftroyed by this apfdicatiun, and the wool is 
not at all injured. Our wool-buyers purchafe the fleeces 
on which the (lain of the oininient is viiihle, rather in 
preference to others, from an opinion that the ufe of 
it having preferved the animal from being vexed eiflur 
with the fcab or fagga, the wool i« Ufa liable to the dc- 
fcdls of joints or knots; a fault nbferved to proceed 
from every fiidden flop in the thriving of the animal, 
either from want of food or from difeafe. 

“ This mode of curing was brought into that part 
of Lincolifliirc where my property is fituated about 12 
years ago, by Mr Slephenfon of MarcliaiP, and i» now 
fo genemlly received, that the fcab, whicli ufed to be 
the terror of the fannerR, and which frequently deter, 
red the men: careful of them from taking the advan¬ 
tage of pailuring their flieep in the fertile and exten. 
five commons with which that diflri^ abounds, is no 
longer regarded with any apprchenfion : by far the moA 
of them liave their flock anointed in autumn, when 
they return from the common, whether they (how any 
fymptems of fcab or nut; and having done fo, conclude 

them 



(c) By fome unaccountable msAak-e the laA ingredient, the four pounds of hogs lard, is omitted in the re* • 
^ipt pubiilhed in the Tranfa^tiona of the Society ; n cireumAmce that might be piodiiclivc of bad cfftiAs.—■ 
fThc^CAf' which contained the recuipt^has fioce been cancelUtd, and a new one printed. 
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t1)«m fafe for fome time from either giving or receiv* the only chance of faving their life is by ftjbliingtheni 
ing infcilion. There are people who employ themfclrCB in the tnsw with an inftrumcrit made for the purpofe. 
in the bnr>nefB) and contraft to anoint our large ftierp The inftrument is a hollow tube, with a pointed wca- 
at five killings a fcorc, enfuring for that price the fuc- pon puffing through it. A hole ik imde with the 
cefs of the operation ; that is, agreeing, in cafe many of pointed weapon j which is immediately withdrawn, and 
the flieep break out afrefh, to repeat the operation gra- the hole is kept open by inferting the tube till the wind 
tis even fomc months afterwards,” is difehargeJ- 3* 

The tiunt is a diftemper caufed by a bladder of wa* Sheep are infefted with worms in their nofc called 
ter gathering in the head. No cure fur this has yet itsfrufotvs, and produced from the egg of a l»«'netwo-^*y“ ^ 
been difeovered. winged fly. The frontal finufes above the nofe in flieep wiiUh in- 

Thc rhieti is a hereditary difeafe for which no anti- and otlier animals arc the places where thefe worms live ftil U.r- p. 
dote is known. The firft fymptom is a kind of light- and attain their full growth. Thefe finufes arc always 
headediiefs, which makes the afFcfted iheep appear wild- full ofa white foft matter, which furnifhes thefe woims 
er than ufual when the ihepherd or any perfon ap- \vith a proper nourifliment, and arc fufficicnlly large 
proaches him. He booncesup fuddcniy from his lair, for their habitation; and when they have here acquired 
and runs to a dillancc, as though he were purfiied by their deftined growth, in which they are fit to undergo 
dogs. In the (econd ftage the principal fymptom is their changes for the fiy.ftaie, they leave their old babi- 
thc Ibcep rubbing himfclf againft trees, &c. vrith fuch tation, and, falling to the earth, bury thcmfelvcs there} 
fury as te puli off Iiis wool and tear away his flcfti. and when thefe arc hatched into flies, the female, when 
“ The diftreffed animal has now a violent itching in his flie has been impregnated by the male, knows that the 
fliin, the effedt of a highly inflamed blood; but it docs nofe of a fheep or other animal is the only place for her 
not appear that tliero is ever any cutaneous eruption or to depolitc her egga in order to their coming to maturi- 
falutary critical difeharge. In ftiort, from all circum- ty. Mr Vallifnicri, to whom the world owes fo many 

fiances, the fever appears now to be at its height.” difeoveries in the infeft clafs, is the firft who has given 

The left ftageof this difeafe “feemsonly tobethc pro- any true account of the origin of thefe worms. But 

grefs of difihlutioo, after an unfavourable crifis. The though their true Iiiftory had been till that time un- 

poor animal, is condemned by Nature, appears ftiipid, known, the creatures themfclvcs were very early difcp- 
walks irregularly (whence probably the name vered, and many*ages fince were cftecmed great mcdl- 

gcncrally lies, and eats little: thefe fyfnplomsincrcafe in cines in epileplies. 

degree till death, wliich fhows a general confumption, The fly produced from this worm has all the time of 
as appears upon diflrdtion of the earcafs ; the juices its life a vciy lazy difpofition, an<! does not like to 
and even folids having fuffered a great dilTolution.” make any ufc either of its legs or wings. Its head and 


generally lies, and eats little: thefe fyfnploms incrcafe in 
degree till death, wliich fhows a general confumption, 
as appears upon diftrAion of the earcafs ; the juices 
and even folids having fuffered a great diffolution.** 


a2 

i/-llruck, 


In order to difeover the feat and nature of tliia dif- corfelet together are about as long as its body, which 
eife, Ihecp that die of it ought to bcdilTedlcd. This is compofed of five rings, ftreaUed on the back ; a pale 
is faid to have been done by one gentlemen, Mr Beal; yellow or brown are there difpofcd in irregnlnr fpots ; 
pnd he found in the brain or membranes adjoining a the belly is of the fame colours, but they are there more 
maggot about a quarter of an inch long, and of a rcgiilarlydifpofcd, for the brown here makes three lines, 
brownifh colour. A few experiments might cafily dc- one in the middle, and one on each fide, and all the 
termine this fa^. intermediate fpaccs are yellow. The wings are iicm ly of 

is cured by clipping the wmol off as the fame length with the body,and area little inclitii^d 
far as infe^led, and rubbing the pans dry with lime or in their pofitlon, fo as to lic upon the body : they do 


wood-aflies; curriers oil will heal the wounds, and pre- not, however, cover it; but a nakedfpace is left between 
vent their being ftruck anymore ; or they may be cu- them. The ailerons or petty wings wliich are found 
red with care without clipping, with oil of turpentine, under each of the wings are of a wliitifh colour, and 


which will kill all the vcrminc where it goes; but the pcrfcaiy cover the balances, fo tliat they arc not to 
former is the fureft way. befeen without lilting up tlufe. 

The Jiux is another difeafe to which fheep arc fub- The fly will live two months after it is firft produ- 
Jea. The bell remedy is faid to be, to houfe the fheep ced, but will take no nourifiimcnt of any kind; and pof- 
immediately when this diftetnper appears, to keep them fibly it may be of the lame initurc with the huttcrll cb, 
very warm, and feed them on dry hay, giving them fre- which never take any food during the whole time cf 

* I• i. r ..'11. ^ .... n^L.. — TuT \7i>l. It/. 


quent glifttrs of warm milk and water* The caufc of their living in that ftatc. Rcamur, Hift. luf. Vol.^JV. 
that diftemptr is either their feeding on wet lands, or p. 552, See. 

\ _ _____ft*. 
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on grafs that is become moffy by the lauds having To find a proper compofition for marking flircp is 
been fed many years without being ploughed. When a maiterof great importance,as great quantities of 
the farmer perceives his fheep-walks to become moffy, arc every year rendered ufelcfs by the pitch and tar 
or to produce bad grafs, be fliould cither plough or ma- with which they are ufualjy marked. The rcqififltc 
nurc with hot lime, making kilns either very near or qualities for fuch a compofition arc, that it be cheap, 
in the flu'ep walks, becaufe the hotter the lime is put that the colour be ftrong and lafting, fo as to bear the 
on, the fweeter the grafs comes up, and that early in changes of weather, and not to injure the wool. Pr 
the yt ar. Lewis recommends for this purpoU; melted tallow, witli 

Burjinz, or as it is called in fome phees the i/a/, at- fo much charcoal in fine powder ftirred into it as is fuf- 
tacks fheep wU-n driven into frefh grafs or voting do- ficient to make it of a full black colour, and nf a ihicK 
ver. They overeat thcmfelvcs, fo.im at the mouth, confiftcncc. This mixture, being applied Warm with .1 
fwil! excceJingly, breutbe very quick and fliorl, then marking iron on pieces of flannel, quickly fixed or haiu 
jump up, and iiiftaiitly fall down dead. In ibis cafe., dened, bore mod«-4tc rubbing,.refided the fun and rain. 
* and 


tacks 
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Shd^r d 
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and yet could be wafhed out freely with foap, or ley, It had a caftle buUt in the* reign of Henry^III, in SheKcM. 

o» ftale urine. In older to rnuler it Ihll inoic flur.vbic, whiih, or elfe in the manor houfe of the Park, Mary v***" 

and prevent its being rubbed off, witii iht t;tU<i\v may Queen of Scots was prifoner i6 or 17 years j but after 

be nielteJ an eighth, fiath, or fomth, of its >s-i'gbt of the death of Charles 1 . it was, with h-vcral others, by 

tar, which will readily walh ont along w»tU it from the order of parliament demolifhed. In 1673 an bofpitai 

woo!. Lewis’s Com. Phil. Ttchn. p. wasercdled here, and endowed with aool. a year. There 

SHhKr^Steolin^, See Th^ft. is a charity-fchool for 30 boys, and another for 30 gitls* 

SHELRINO, in the fea-langiiage» When a (liip is This town has been noted fevera] hundred years for cut« 


not fteered fteadily, they fay Ihc llieers, or goes Ihcer- 
ing; or wiien, at anchor, fhe goes in and 1 ut by means 
of the current of the tide, th'-y alfo fay (he fliecrs. 

SHEERNESS, a fort in K.crt, frated on the point 
where the river Medw^iy falls Into the Thames. It was 
built by King Charles II. after the infult of the Dutch, 
wlio burnt the men of war at Chatham. Tiic buildings 
belonging to it, io which the officers lodge, make a 
pretty little neat Town ; and there is atfu a yard and a 
dock, a chapel and chaplain. Mr Lyons, who failed with 
the Honourable C'uptain Phipps in his voyage towards 
the pole, iiaed the longitude of Sheeruefs to o. 48'. £. 
its latitude 51* 25'. 


lers and fmiths manufadtures, which were encouraged 
and advanced by the neighbouring mines of iron, parti- 
cularly for files and knives, or whittles; for the lail of 
which efpecialty it has been a ftaple for above 3C0 yearsf 
and it is reputed to excel Birmingham in thefc wares, 
as much as it is furpaffi d by it in lucks, hinges, nails, and 
puliihed ileel. The firfl mills in England for turning 
grinddones were alfo fet up here. The hoiifcs look 
black from the continual fmoke of the foigcs. Here 
are fioo mailer cutlers, incorporated by the ftyle of the 
CMtUrsofHallaniJh\rf{vtl which this is reckoned the chief 
town), who employ not lefs than 40,000 perfuns in 
the iron manufa^urcs ; and each of the mailers gives a 


SHEERS, a name given to an engine ufed to hoift 
or difplace the lower malls of a ffiip. The fheers em¬ 
ployed for this purpofe in the royal navy arc cumpofed 
ol fevoral long mails, whofe heels reft upon the lide of 
the hulk, and Iiaving their heads dediiting outward 
from the perpendicular., fo as to hang over the velTel 
whole mails arc to be fixed or replaced. TIte tackles, 
which extend from the head of the mail to the (beer- 
beads, are intended to puli in the latter toward the mail- 
head, particularly when they arc charged with the 
weight of a mad after it is raifed out of any (hip, 
which is performed by ftrong tackles depending from 
the llieer-heads. The effort of thefe tackles is produced 
by two CBpllerns, 6xed on the deck for this purpofe. 

In met chant fhips this machine is compufed of the 
mails or props, creeled in the fame vefle! wherein the 
mail is to be planted, or from whence it is to be remo¬ 
ved. The lower ends of thefe props reft on the oppo- 
file Hdcs of the deck, and their upper parts are fuUen- 
cd actofs, fo as that a tackle which hangs from the in- 
tcrfeCliun may be almoft perpendicularly above the 
ilaiion of the mall to which the meohanicai powers are 
applied. Tlicfr fheers are fecured by ftnys, which ex- 
tciul forward and afi to the oppolite extremities of the 
vefTel, 

SHEET-Lfao. See Plumbery. 

Shelt, in fea language, a roi>e faftened to one or 
both the lower corners of a fail, to extend and retain it 
in a particular ftation. When a Ihip fails with a lateral 
wind, the lower corners of the mam and fore fail are faf- 
tened by a tack and a flieet; the former being to wind¬ 
ward, and the latter to leeward } the tack, however, is 
entirely diffufed with a Hern wind, whereas the fail is 
never fpread without the affidance of one or both of the 
fheets. The ftay fails and ftudding-fails have only one 
tack and one Ihcet each : the ftay^fail tacks are always 
faftened forward, and the Ibeet drawn aft; but the tlud- 
dlng.fall tack draws the under clue of the fail to the ex¬ 
tremity of the boom, whereas tlic Iheet is employed to 
extend the inmoft. 

SHEEFlKLDi a town in the weft riding of 
Yorklhire, about 162 mites from London, is a large, 
tliriving, populous tows on the borders.of Drrbylhire; 
has a fine Iluac bridge over the Don, and another over 
the Bhcaf, and a cliurcb built iu the reiga. of Henry t. 


particular (lamp to his wares. There is a 1 irgc market 
on Tuefday fur many commodities, but rfpecially lor 
corn, which is bought up here for the whole Wr(l Ri¬ 
ding, Dcrbyflure, and Nottinghamfhire. It has faira 
on Tuefday after Trinity-Sunday, and November aS. 
In the new market place, ere£led by the duke of Nor¬ 
folk, the fhambles are built upon a moll excellent plan, 
and (lrongIy,enclofcd. There arc feveml other new good 
buildings, fuch as a large and elegant oflagon chapel 
belonging to tbe hofpitalor ahnshoufes; like wife a good 
alTembly-room and theatre. We mull not omit the large 
ftcam engine, lately finished, for the purpofe of polifh- 
ing and grinding the various forts of hardware. The 
parilh being very large, as well as populous, Mary I. 
incorporated 12 of the chief inhabitants, and their 
fucceilors for ever, by the ftyle of the 7 "w/w Capital 
Burgtffft of Shfjieldt empowering them to elc6l and 
ordain three priefts to aHift the vicar, who were to be 
paid out of certain lands and rents which fhe gave out 
of the crown ; and Hnce this fettlement two more cha¬ 
pels have been built in two hamlets of this parifh, 
which are ferved by two of the affiftants, while the 
third, in his turn, helps the vicar in hia parilh church. 
James I. founded a free grammar fchool here, and ap¬ 
pointed 13 fchool burgelTesto manage the revenue, and 
appoint the mailer and ulher. A new chupd w'as built 
lately by the coDtributions of the people of llic town 
and of the neighboul^tng nobility and gentry. Water 
is conveyed by pipes Into Sheffield, whofe inhabitants 
pay but a moderate reht for it. In the neighbourhood 
there are foroe mines of \ilum. The remains of the Ro¬ 
man fortification between this town and Rotheram, 
which is fix miles lower down the river, are Hill vilible; 
and here is alfo the famous trench of live miles long, 
by fume called Devll*t or l)ane*t Batiks and by othci'a 
Kemp Bank and Temple** Bank, W. Lung. i. 29. N. 
Lat. 53. 20. 

Sheffiild (John), duke of Buckinghamlhire, an 
eminent writer of the laft and prefent century, of 
great pcrfonal bravery, and an able minifter of ftate, 
was born about 1650. He loft bis father at nine 
years of age ; and his mother marrying Lord OlTuL 
(Ion, tbe care of his education was left entirely to a 
governor, who did not greatly impiove him in bir 
ftttdiea. Eluding that be was deficient in many parts 

of 
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cffic-lJf of }4tcrattire, he refoivtd to devote a certain numlier 
iilficl- yf hours every day to his iiudict; and thereby im- 
proved liimfelf to the di*g»cc of learning he afterwards 
^ attained. Though poHefled of a good eflatc, he did 
Dot abandon himfelf to pleafure and indolence, but 
entered a volunteer in the fecond Dutch war; and 
accordingly was in that famous mival engagement 
where the duke of York commanded as admiral: on 
which occafion his lordlhip behaved fo gallantly, that 
he was appointed commander of the Royal Catharine. 
He afterward made a campiign in the French fervicc 
under M. dc Turenne. As Tangiet* was in danger of 
being taken by the Moors, he offered to head the 
forces which w*cre Tent to defend it: and accordingly 
was appointed to command them. He was then carl 
of Mulgravc, and one of the lords of the bedchamber 
to King Charles 11. The Moors retired on the ap¬ 
proach of his maje(ly*s forces; and therefult of the ex¬ 
pedition w.as the blowing up of Tangier. He continu- 
.cd in fevt ral great poils during the fliort reign of King 
James II. till that unfortunate prince was dethroned. 
Lord Mulgravc, though he paid his refped^s to King 
Wilham before he was advanced to the throne, yet 
did not accept of any poil in tlie government till fome 
years after. In the lixth year of William and Mary 
he was created marquis of Normanby in the county of 
l.<incolti. He was one of the mofl active and zealous 
oppofers of the bill which took away Sir John Fcrt- 
wick’s life; and exerted the utmofl vigour in carrying 
through the Trealon Bill, and the bill for Triennial Par¬ 
liaments. He enjoyed fomeconiidfrablc polls under King 
William, and enjoyed much of his favour and confidence^ 
In 1702 he WAK fworn lord privy.feal; and in the fame 
year was appoin'^cd one of the commiHioners to treat of 
an union between England and Scotland. In 1703 he 
was created duke of Normanby, and foon after duke of 
Buckinghamlhire. In 1711 )>e was made ftcwaid of her 
inajedy’shoiifehold, and prclidcntof the council. During 
Qiiiren Anne*s reign lu* was but once out of employ¬ 
ment; ami then he voluntarily refigned, being attached 
to what were called the 7 ory principles. Her majedy 
offered to m >k« him lord chancellor; hut he declined the 
oiHce. He was iiiilrumcntal in the change of the mi- 
niflry in 1710. A circumftancc that refie^s the high- 
elt honour on him is, the vigour with which he adled in 
favour of the unhappy Catalans, who afterward were fo 
inhiimunly facrifiLed. He was furvived by only one le¬ 
gitimate Ion (who died at Rome in 1735); but left fe- 
veral natural children. His worft enemies allow that 
he lived on very gnod terms with his lad wife, natural 
daughter to King James II. the late dut:hcfs of Buck¬ 
ingham, a lady who always behaved with a dignity fuit- 
able to the di iightcr of a king. He died in 1721. 
He was admired by the ports of his age j by Drydcn, 
Prior, and Gartli. His Effay on Poetry was applauded 
by Addifon, and his Kehcarfal isllillread v^ilh pleafure. 
His writings were fplendidly printed in 17*3* 
volumes 410; and have fiiice been reprinted in I729» 
two vols. 8vo. Tiic firtl contains his poems on various 
fohjefts; the fecond, hia profe work3;-which confift of 
bidflrical memoirs, fpeeches in parliament, charaiSlera, 
dialogues, critical obfervations, ciT^ya, and letters. It 
, may be proper to obferve, that the edition of 1729 is 
cadrated; fume particulars rebting to the Revolution in 
that of 1723 having given offence. 

BHKFFIELDIAi in botany; a genus of plants 


belonging to the clafs of pentandria, and to the order SheJk 
of monogynia. The corolla is beli-fhapcd ; th^ fila- gjjJjj 
ments arc 10, of which every fccond is barren. The * * ^ 
capfulc confids of one cell, which has four valves. There 
is only one fpeciea, the repent, 

SHEIK, in the oriental endoms, the perfon who 
has the care of the mofques in Egypt ; his duty is the 
fame as that of the imams at Cundantinopltr. There 
are more or fewer of ihefe to every mofquv, •< cording 
to its lize or revenue. One of thefe is head over the 
red, and anfwers to a pari(h>pricd with us; and has 
under him, in large mofques, the naders, and pcoule 
who cry out to go to prayers ; but in fm.'ill mofqjieB 
the flieik is obliged to d » .ill this himielf. In in< h it 
is their bufinefs to open the inorque, to cry to pniycrs, 
and to begin their (hort dr vrttions nt the head of the 
congregation, who Hand rank and file in great order, 
and make all their motions together. Ev'ry Friday 
the fiieik makes a harangue to his congregation. 

SHniK’JieHtU the name of an officer in the Oriental 
nations. In Egypt the dicik-bellct is the head ot a 
city, and is appointed by the pacha. The bufimfs of 
this officer is to take (Mre that no innovations be n\aile 
which may be prejnditial to the poite, and that tlicy 
fend no orders wliich may hurt the liberties of the 
people. But all his authority depentls on his credit 
and ititercft, not his offic.*: for the govcnimeiit of Egypt 
is of I’uch a kind, that often the people of the lead pow¬ 
er by their pofts have the grcatcll influence : and a caia 
of the jani/.aricK or Arabs, and fometimes one of their 
mcaneli officers, and oda-baiha, finds means, by his parts 
and abilities, to govern all things. 

2 SHEILDS. SccShultis. 

8HEKEI-, the name of a weight and coin current 
among the ancient Jews. Dr Arhuthnot makes the 
weight of thefhrkcl equal to 9 pennyweights 2'\ grains 
troy weight; and the value iqual to 2s. 3yd. ftcr- 
liiig. T)ie golden fhckel was worth il. 16s. 6 A, 

SHELDRAKE, in orniiludo^^y. See Anas. 

SHF.LF, among miners, the fame with what they 
Olhcrwifc call fnjl ground or fojl cotmtry; bi iug il,at 
part of the internal Urudurr of the earth which they 
find lying even and in nn orderly ninuner, and evidently 
retaining its primitive foim and fifuatinn. 

SHELL, in natural hifiory, a hard, and, as it were, 
ffony covering, with which curtain animals art- defend¬ 
ed, and thence called ^ 

The fingular regularity, beauty, and delicacy in lhcF»rnMtiou 
ftnidure of the Ihclls of aHirnals, and the variety and belli, 
brilliancy in the colouring o! many of ihcip, at the 
fame time that they ilrike the attention of the moft in- 
eurious obfervers, have at all times excited philofophers 
to inquire into and deted, if poffible, the caiifis and 
manner of their formation. But the attempts of natu- 
ralifls, ancient and modern, to difeover this procefs, 
have conllatitly proved tinfuccefbfti!. M. dr Reaumur 
hitherto appears alone to have given a plnufihlc arrrunt, 
at Kraft, of the formation of the fltell of tlie gardeu-fnail 
in particular, founded on a courfi* nf very ingetriuns rx- 
periments, related in the Paris Memoirs*. He there • See ilf..*, 
cndr.'ivours to ftiow, that this fubUanec is produced 
menly by the pcrfpirahle matter of the animal conden '*'"^' 
fing and afterwards hardening on its furfiice, and accord- ^ f; 
ingly taking the figure of its body, which has perform- 
ed the office of a mould to it; in ftiort, that the ffiriliQ 
of t fr.ail) uul, as be fuppofed, of all other animals pof- 
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of ftfll*! was only ibc produ^ of a vifeous Iran* 
fudation from the body of the animalt containing earthy 
particles united by mere juxtapofitiuii. This hypo* 
tbefisy however^ is liable to vi-ry great and uiifur* 
mountable difHcuUies, if we apply it to the formation 
of foine of the moft common fliell'i: for how, accord* 


cimen, the curious mcinbraReous (Iruflure obferrbd. m 
the lamins of mother-of-pearl, and other ihelb of the 
fame kind, after having been expofed to the operation 
of the author's folvent. Befide the great variety of 
fixed or permanent colours with which he found the 
animal filaments of thefe fliells to be adorned, it la 



ing to this fyftcm, it may be a(ked, can the oyder, 
for inftance, confidered fimply as a mould, form to it* 
frlf a covering fo much exceeding its own body in di- 
nicndons ? 

M, HcriHant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences for 1766, has difenvered the ftnnJturcof Ihells 
to be organical. In the numerous experimctits that 
he made on an immenfe number, and a very great va¬ 
riety, uf animal (hells, he condantly found that (hey 
were compufed of two didindt fubdances; one of which 
is a cretaceous or earthy matter ; and the other ap¬ 
peared, from many experiments made upon it by 
burning, diflillation, and etherwife, to be evidently of 
an animal nature. Tliefe two fubAanecs he dexterouf- 
ly feparated from each other by a very eafy chcniical 
aoalyfis j ty the gentle operation of which they were 
exhibited diflinfUy to view, without any material al¬ 
teration from the aftion of the folvent, or iuftrument 


known, that the (hell itfulf prcfctits to the view a fuc* 
cedlon of rich and changeable colours, the production 
of which he cafily explains from the configurations of 
their membranes. Nature, he obferves, always mag^ 
nificent in her defigns, but (ingularly frugal in the exe¬ 
cution of them, produccR thefe brilliant decorations at 
a very fmall expence. The membraneous fubilance a- 
bove mentioned is plaited and rumpled, as it W'ere, in 
fuel) a manner, that its exterior laminte, iucruded with 
their earthy and feini'tranfparect matter form an infi¬ 
nite number of little prifms, placed in all kinds of direc¬ 
tions, which refiadi the rays of light, and produce all 
the changes of colour obfcrvable in thefe (hells. 

With refpeA to the figures and colours of (hells, it 
is obferved, that river (IiclU have not fo agreeable or di- 
vcrfificd a colour as the land and fea (hells; but the va¬ 
riety in the figure, colours, and other charadlersof fea 
(hells, is almolt io(iniic. 'Die number of difiinrt fpccies 


employed for that purpofe. On an entire (licll or a we find in the cabinets of the curious is very great} and 
fragment of one, contained in a glafs yclTc), he poured duubtlefs the deep bottoms of the fea, and the (liorca 


a fuificient quantity uf the nitrous acid, coiifidcrably 
diluted cither with water or Ipirit of wine. After the 
liquor has diffolved all the earthy part of the (hell 
(which may be collected after ]irccipitation by a fixed 
ur volatile alkali), there remains floating in it a foft fub- 
(lance, confiding of innumerable membranes of a retU 
form appearance, and difpofed, in different (hells, in a 
variety of pofitions, which conllitutes the animal part 
of it. This, as it lias not hceu cfTeclcd by the folvent* 
retains theexaC^ (igurc of the (lu-ll; and, 011 being view¬ 
ed through a microfeope, cxhiliits fatiefadlory proofs of 
a vafcular and organical (Irudtiirc. He (liows that tiiii 
membraneous fubdance is an appendix to the body of 
the animal, or a continiiatton of the tendinous fibres tliat 
compofe the ligaments by which it is fixed to its (bell; 
and that this lad ovi'cs its hardncTs to the eaithy par¬ 
ticles conveyed through tlie vcficls of the animal, which 
fix tlicmfclves into, and iiicrull, as it were, the mefiies 
formed by the reticular filaments of which this mem- 
braucouj fuhftunce is compofid. In the (htll called jJor- 
erlain, in particular, the delicacy uf tliefe inembruncs 
tvasfo great, that he was obliged to put it into fpirit 
of wine, to which he had the patience to add a fingle 
drop of fpiiit of nitre day by day, for the fpace of two 
months; led the air generated, or let loofe by the ac¬ 
tion of the acid on the earthy fubdance, fliould tear the 
coinpageii of its fine membraneous dni6ture into (hat¬ 
ters ; as it certainly would have doue in a more hafiy 
and Itfs gentle difiolution. The delicate reticulated 
film, left after this operation, had all the tenuity of a 
fpidcr’s web ; and accordingly he does not attempt to 
dt-liu'Mte its erganization* In other (hells he employed 
even five or fix months iu demondrating the complica¬ 
ted rumbruntoua druAure of this animal fubdance by 
thi5 kind of chemical anatomy. In general, however, 
ihi pioccfb does not require much time. 

Of the many lingular configurations and appearances 
of the meinbitxnous part of dilTerent (hells, which are 
deferibed in this memoir, and are deliacated in fcveral 
well executed plates* wc (hall mention only, at a fpe* 
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yet unexplored contain multitudes (lill unknown to us. 

Even the fame fpecies differ in fomc degree in almofl 
every individual; fo that it is rare to find any two (liclla 
which are alike in all refpeds. 

This wonderful variety, however, is not all the pro- , 4 
duce of one fea or one country ; the different parts 
the world afford us their different deputies. Bonaiii 1^1 
obferves, that the mod beautiful ihells we are acquaint-fhilU itfe 
ed with come from the £ad Indies and from (he RednbuiucU. 
fea. This is in Tome degree countenanced by what is 
found to this day ; and from the general obfervationa of 
the curious, it feems, that the fun, by the great heat 
that it gives to the countries near the line, exalts the 
colours of tlic (hells produced there, and gives them a 
hidre and brilliancy that tbofc of colder climates always 
want: and it may be, that the waters of thofe vad feas, 
which arc not fubje£t to be weakened by fredi rivers, 

f [ive a nouriihment to the fidi, that may add to the bril- 
iincy of their (hells. 

The (bores of ACa furnifh us with the pearl-oyders^j^^^l^^ 
and fcallops in great perfedtion. About Amboyna arcfoi,nd in 
found the mod beautiful fpccimeos of the cabbage-(hcll, Afta. 
the arrofalr, the ducal mantle, and coral oyders, or' 
echinated oyders. Here alfo arc found a great variety 
of extremely beautiful reufcles, telHnoe, and volutie ; 
fome fine buccinums, and the (hell called the Ethiopian 
crow/tf in its greated prrfe^lion. The dolia, the mit* 
rices, and the caffandrs, arc alfo found on thefe coads 
in great beauty. Many elegant fnail and fcrew-(he)U 
are alfo brought from thence; and finally, the ferapion 
and fpidcr (hells. The MaMivc and Philippine ifiands, 

Bengal, and the coad of Miiabar, abound with (he moft 
elegant uf all the fpccies of fnails, and furnilh many' 
other kinds of (hells in great abundance and perfe^ion. 

China abounds in the fined fpectci of of porcelain (hells, 
and has alfo a great variety of beautiful fnails. Japan 
fumtfliesus with all the thicker and and larger bivalves; . 
and the ide of Cyprus is famous above all other parts 
of the wQi-ld for the beauty and variety of the patella 
or limjict found there. 

America 


Sirilfe. 
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Afnenca tSbrds oiany very el^anjl.ftieljs, but ii«ith«r wU.h ibum a vad uumbwrpf the of all the know;i 
in fo gneat abuoilaace nor btauty ai the ihocei pf Atia. fpcciea. The ifland of Sicily is famous for a very de- 
Panama^ia famout for the cylin^'ra or rhombi* and w£ gaut kind>of oytlcr which i&Avh.te dl over; pinna; iiia* 
have befide* from the fune place^ fome ^ood porcelains, 'rinm and porcelains arc alio found in great plenty thci c, 
«iid a very fine fpecies of ox eomebaglobofa^ call* with telliux and chama: of many fpecieiS, and a great 

ed from this place the PofiomnOne of the variety of other beautiful ilicllh. Cotfica is faniooi, 
mod beaotifulof the cylinders isalfo knowp among our beyond all other places, for vaft quauiitits of the pinna: 
naturalifts under the name of the PanamaJhelL About mariuz : and many other very beautiful lUclU are found 
Brahl* and in the golf of Mexico, there are found mu- there. (Litler, Hiil. Conchyl.) About Syrucufe are 
rices and dolia of extreme beauty *, and alfo agreat va> found the gondola (hell, the alalcd murex, and a grc«t 
riety of porcelains, purpune, pedens, nerita:, bucardiae variety of dtgant fnaiU, with fomc of the doliu and nc- 
or heart'fhells, and elegant limpets. The ifle of Cay- rite. The Adriatic fca, or gulf of Vcuicc, is lefs fur- 
enoe aAbrds one of the mod beautiful of the buccinum niihed with diells than ahnod any of the has tlurc- 
kind, andthe Midas ear is found principally about this about. Mufclesand oyflers of fixeral fpecics arc huw- 
place. Jamaica and the ifland of Barbadoes have their ever found there, and fome of the cordifurm or hcurl- 
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Ihores covered with porcelains, chamx, and buccina \ 
and at St Domingo there are found almod all the fame 
fpccies of fliclU that we have from the Bad Indies; only 
they arc lefs beautiful, and the colours more pale and 
(lead. The pearl-oyflter is found alfo on this coad, but 
fmaller than in the Perflan gulf. At Martinico there 
are foi)nd in general the fame (hells as at St Domingo, 
but yet lefs beautiful. About Canada are found the 
violet ebamae, and the lakes of that country ahound 
with . mufcles of a very elegant pale blue and pale 
red colours. Some fpecies of thefe are remarkably 
light and thin ; others are very thick and heavy. The 
Great Bank of Newfoundland is very barren in (hells : 
the principal kind found there are mufcles of fcveral 
fpecies, fome of which are of condderable beauty. A- 
bout Carthagena there are many mother-of-pearl (hells, 
but they are not of fo brilliant tolouri as thofe of the 
Perflan gulf. The ifland of Magellan, at the foutheru 
point of America, furoi(bc8 us with a very remarkable 
fpecies of mufcle called by its name ; and feveral very 
elegant fpccies of limpets are found there, particularly 
the pyramidal. 

In Africa, on the coad of Guinea, there is a prodi¬ 
gious quantity of that fmall fpecies of porcelain which 
is ufed there as money; and there is another fpecies of 
porcelain on the fame coad which is aU over wliite ; 
the women make bracelets of thefe, and the people of 
the Levant adorn their hair with them. The coad of 
Zanguebar is very rich in (hells; we find there a vaft 
variety of the large porcelains, many of them of great 
beauty; and the nux marU or fea-nut is very frequent 
there. Befide thefls, and many other (hells, there are 
found an this coad all the fpecies of nautili, many of 
which are very beautiful. The Canary ifles abound 
with a vad variety of the murices, and fome other 
good (hells; and we have from Madeira great variety 
of the echini or fea-eggs different from thofe of the 
European (eas. Several fpccies of mufcles are alfo com¬ 
mon there, and the auris marina is nowhere more abun¬ 
dant. The Red fea is beyond all other parts of the 
worid abundant in (hells, fcarce any kind is wanting 
there $ but what we principally have from thence are 
the purpurse, porcelains, and echini marini. 

The Mediterranean and Northern ortan contain a 
great variety of (hells, and many of vcipr remarkable ele¬ 
gance and beauty ; they are upon the'whole, however, 
greatly inferior to thofe of the £sd Indies. The Me¬ 
diterranean abounds much more io (hells than the o- 
cean. The-gulf of Tarentum affords great variety of 
purpurx, of porcelains, nautili, and elegant oyfters; the 
coadsof Naples and Sardinia aflbrd alfo the dunci -and 
Vofc. XVII. Part I, 


(hells ; there are alfo fome tellins. About Ancona 
tliere are found vafl numbers of the phobi!s.s buned in 
flonc ; and the aurrs marinx are particularly frequent 
about Puar.oli. (Boaaftit Recreat, Ment. et Oiul)» ^ 

The ports of Marfcillcs, Toulon, and Ar.tiUs, areOnthe 
full of pinnx marinx, mufcles, tellinx, and chanis. 

The coafls of Bretagne afiurd great numbers of thc^*^*‘^** 
conchx anatifcnc and pouflepieds; they are found on 
old rotten bu.irds, oi> tea fubllancus, and among clu- 
fters of fponges. The other ports of France, as 
Rochelle, Dunkirk, Bred, St Maloes, and others, fur- 
nifli oyflers excellent for the table, but of the com¬ 
mon kind, and of no beauty in their flidU; great 
numbers of mufcles arc alfo found there ; and the com¬ 
mon tellinx, the onion-peel oyflers, the fulens, ami 
conebx anatifei-ac, arc alio frequent there. At Gran¬ 
ville, io Lower Normandy, tlure arc found very beau¬ 
tiful peCtens, and fomc of the cordifurm or hcart- 
(hells. 

Our own Englifli coafts are not the kafl fruitful 
(hclU, iho’ they do not produce fuch elegantly piinted 
ones as the Indies. About Plymouth are found uyfl^TS, 
mufcles, and fulens, in great abundance; and there, and 
on mod of our other (bores,arc numbers of the auirs ma¬ 
rine and dentah'a, with pedteus,which aie excellent food; 
and many elegant fpecies of the chumo: and icllina: are 
fiflicd up in the fea about Scarborough and utiur places. 

Ireland alTords us great numbers of mufdis, and fome 
very elegant fcallop Ihclls in great abundance, and the 
pikoladcs are frequent on mull of our fliorts. Wc have 
alfo great variety of the buccina and cociikae, fume vo* 
lutte ; and, on the Guernfey cuafl, a peculiaily beauti¬ 
ful fiiail, called thence the Guernfvy fnaih 

The coafls of Spain and Purtugal aflbrd much ther»r Spain 
fame fpec|c8 of (helU viiih the Eufl lndies5,.bul they are.<mi Fortu- 
of much fainter colours, and greatly inferiur in beauty.g<^h ^c. 
There are, according to Tavernier and otherit, fume ri¬ 
vers in Bavaria in which there are found pearK of a line 
water. About Cadiz there arc found very large piniise 
marinx, and fome fine buccina. The ifles of .Mnjoica 
and Minorca alford a great variety of extremely .elegant 
fhells. The piunx marinx arc alfo very iiumeruus 
tliere, and their filk is wrought into gloves, flockinga. 
and other things. The Baltic affords a great many 
beautiful fpccits, but particularly an orange-coloured 
peAen, orfcallop-fliell, which is nut found in any other 
part of the world. 

The frefh water fliclls are found much more fre-Fre-i- wa- 
qucutly, and in much greater pknty .than the fca nn fln-lls. 
kinds; there is fcarce a pond,,a ditch, ora river of 
&c(h water m any part of.thc which thyre 
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Shelli. are not found vaft numbers of tbefe 

living in them. All thefe (hclU are fmaU» and 
they arc of very little bcauty« being ufually of a plain 
grayilh or browriiifh colour. Our ditches afford us 
chamiS, buccina, oeritx, and foiiie patellx ; but the 
Nilei and fooic other rivers, furninted the ancients with 
a fpecies of tellina which was large and eatable, and fo 
much fuperior to the common Tea tellina in flavour, 
tliat it is Ciimmonly known by llic name oUrUina regia, 
** the royal tellina.** We have a final) /peeks of buccu 
niun common in our frefh waters, which Is very ele* 
gaut, and always 1ms its operculum in the manner of 
the larger bucclna; a fmall kind of mufcle is al/o very 
cummun, which is fo extremely thin and tender, that it 
CAU hardly he handled without breaking to pieces. The 
large frefh water mufcle, commonly called in Kngljod 
the hor/e mufcle, is too well known to need a deferip- 
lion ; and the fi/.c fufliclently dilUnguiflies it from all 
other frefh water (ht.lls. 

In coUcAing fliclls, it is moll advifable, whenever 
it can be done, to get ihofe which have in them the liv¬ 
ing animals; becaufe we (hall thus obtain the natural 
hiftory of the animals, and the (hells themfelves in their 
natural beauty, and tiie full gow of their colours. 
Shells fliould be alfn procured from the deeper parts 
of their rcToris, and immediately after (lorms on the 
ka bcaclics and fhorrs; bccatife, by being much expofed 
tu llic full, their colours fade, and they are liable to 
otlicr accidents that injure them. Tu order to kill the 
fiiii that inhahitb them, Mr Da Cofla advifes to give 
them a quick dip in hoihng water, and when they arc 
cooled, to lay them in cold water till they are cleaned; 
and in this operation they fhould not be tonciied with 
aquafortis, or any other acid, nor expofed tu the heat 
of the fire and fun. 

The art of polidiing (hells arrived but lately at its 
prefent date of perfeAiun; and as tlie love of fea (liclls 
is become fo common among us, it mny not he difagree- 
able to the reader to find fotne inflruAlons in cxcrutirig 
fo pleafiug a method of adding to their natural biauty, 
the rules (or which arc at prefent fo little known, though 
the effcA of them be fo much efteemed. 

Among the immenfe variety of (hells which we are 
acquainted with, fume arc taken up out of the fea, or 
found on its (horcs in all their pcrfcAioii and beauty s 
their colours being all fpread by nature upon the fur- 
face, and their natural poliihfuperior to any thing that 
art could give. Where nature is in hcrfclf thus perfeft, 
it were madnefs to attempt to add any thing to her 
charms: but in others, where the beauties are latent 
and covered with a coarfer outer (kin, art is to he called 
in \ and the outer veil being taken o(f, all the internal 
beauties appear. 

Among the (hells which are found naturally polifhed 
are the porcelains, or cowries ;-thc cafTanders; the do* 
lis, or conchae glubofu-, or tuns ; fome bnccina, the vo¬ 
lutes, and the cylinders, or olives, or, as they are gene¬ 
rally though impropcily called, the rbomli { excepting 
only two or three, as the tiara, the plumb, and the 
butler-tub rhombus, where there is an unpromifing (ilra 
on ihcfurfacc, hiding a very great (hare of beauty with¬ 
in. Though the generality of the (hells of thefe genera 
are taken out of the fea in all their beauty, and in their 
vtinofi natural polifh, there are feveral other genera, in 
which all or rood of the fpecies are taken up natur^ly 
rou^'Md foul, and covered with an epidermis, orcoarfc 
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(hells with the outer (kin, which is in many rough and downy or hairy. 

The tcUiiiw, the mufdes, the cochlee, and many others, 
are of this kind. The more nice colleAors, asnatura- 
lifts, infift upon having all their (hells in their tuilive 
and genuine appearance, as they are found when living 
at fea ; but the ladies, who make colleAions, hate the 
difagrceable outfides, and W'ill have all fuch poliflied. 
It would be very advifable, however, for both kinds of 
collcAors to have the fame (liells in diffcreut fpccimcns 
both rough and poUihed : the naturalift would by this 
means, belidcs knowing the outfidc of the (lull, be 
better acquainted with its internal charaAcrs than he 
nthevwifc could be, and the lady would have a pleafure 
in comparing the beauties of the (hell, in its wrought 
ftatc, to its coarfc appearanr*: as nature gives it. How 
many elegancies in this part of the creation mull be 
wholly loft to us, if it were not fur the affiftance of an 
art of this kind! Many (liells in their native dale are 
like rough diamonds; and wt can form no juft idea of 
their beauties till they have been poUftied and wrought 
into form. 

Though the art of poliftiing fliclls is a very valuable 
one, yet it is very dangerous to the fliclls; for without 
the utmoft cave, the means ufed to polifli and beautify 
a flicU often wholly deflroy it. When a fl.cll is to be 
poliflied, the firft thing to be examined is whether it 
have naturally u fmooth furfacc, or bt covered with tu¬ 
bercles or prnniincnccs. 

A (liell vvliieb ha^ a fmooth furfacc, and a natural 
dull puli(li,i)eed only be rubbed with the hand, or with 
a piece of chamoy leather, with fume tripoli, or fine 
rotten (lone, aud will become of^ pcrfeAly bright and 
fine polifli. Emery is not to be ufed on lifts occal'nin, 
becaufe »t wears away too much of the fliell, 'i’liis 
operation requires the hand of an experienced peifon, 
that kiiow'show fuperficial the work nuift be, and where 
he is to (lop ; for in many of thefe fliclls tlie lines are 
only on the furfacc, and the wvariug aw'ay ever fo liltle 
of the fliell defaces them. A fliell tliat is rough, foul, 
and crufty, or covered with a tartareous coat, muft be 
left u whole day ftteping in hut water: when it has im¬ 
bibed a large quantity of this, it is to be rubbed with 
rough emery on a (lick, or wuLh a blade of a knife, 
in Older tu get off the coat. After tins, it may be 
dipped in diluted aquafortis, fpirit of fait, or any other 
acid; and after remaining a few moments in it, be again 
plunged into common water. This will add greatly to 
the fpeed of the work. After this it is to be well 
rubbed with linen cloths, impregnated with common 
foap ; and when by tbcfc feveral means it is made per- 
fcAIy clean, the poli(hing is to bo fiiiiflicd with fine 
emery and a hair-brufli. If after this the (hell when 
dry appears not to have fo good a poli(h as was defired, 
it mud be rubbed over with a folutiou of gum arable ; 
and this will add greatly to its glofs, without doing it 
the fmalleft injury. The gum-water muft not be too 
tlftck,and then it gives no (enliblc coat, only heighten¬ 
ing the colours. The while of an egg an/wrers this 
purpofc alfo very w'clij but it is (nibjcA to turn yellow. 
If the (lull has an epidermis, which wftll by no means 
admit the poliftiing of it, it is to be dipped feveral times 
in diluted aquafortis, that this may be eaten off; and 
then the fiicU is to be poliflied in the ufiial way with 
putty, fine einciT,or tripoli, on the hair of a fine bwufli. 
When it is only a pelUrlc that hides the colours, the 
fliclls mull be deeped in hot water, aud after that the 
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{kin worked off by degrees with an old file. I'his is 
the cafe with fcveial of the cylinders, which have not 
the natural poliih of the reft. 

When a ihcll is covered with a thick and fatty epi¬ 
dermis, as is the cafe with fcvtral of the mnfeUs and 
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a« the Uaden one, or by the common method of woik- 
ing with the hand with the fame ingredients. When a 
{hell is full of tubercles, or protuberances, which muft 
be preferved, it is then impoftible to nfe the wheel: 
and if the common way of dipping into aquafortis be 
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tcllin® 5 in this cafe aquafortis will do no fervice, as it attempted, the tubercles being harder than the reft ot 
will not touch the {kill: then a rougli brufti and coarfe the /hell, will be eat though befeye the reft is fuffici- 
emery arc to be ufed ; and if this does not fucctrd, ently fcalcd, and the iliell will be fpoiled. In tins cafe. 


feul-fkin, or, as the workmen coU it, fjh'^ln and /«• 
ftnee-Jionty are to be employed. 

When a (hell has a thick cruft, which will not give 
way to any of thefe means, the only way left is to 
]>lunge it feveral times into ftrong aquafortis, till the 
iluhborn cruft is wholly eroded. The limpets, auris 


induftry and patience arc the only means of effefting a 
polifti. A camel’s-hair pencil mull be dipped in aqua¬ 
fortis ; and with this the intermediate parts of the (liell 
muft be wetted, leaving the protuberances dry: this is 
to be often ‘repeated ; and after a few moments the Ihi-U 
is always to be plunged into water to ftop the erofiois 


marina, the helmct-fhells, and icvcral other fpecics of of the acid, which would oihcrwifc eat too deep, and 
this kind, muft have this fort of management; but as dcilroy the beauty of the (hell. W hen this has foJh- 
the delign is to fliow the hidden beauties under the cicntly taken off the foulncfs of the fiicll, it « to be 
cruft, and not to deflroy the natural beauty and pnlifll poliftitd with emery of the fmeft kind, or with tnpoll, 
of'tho infide of the fticll, the aquafortis muft be uful in by means of a fniall ftick, or the common j^olilhing Hone 
this manner: A long piece of wax mull be pro- ufed by the goldftnilhs may be ufed. 
aided, and one end of it made perfe-aiy to cover the This is a very tedious and troublefomc thing, elpc- 
whole mouth of the flicll; the other end will rlicn ferve cially when the echinated oyfters and innnccs, and 
as a handle, and llic mouth being flopped by the wax, fome other fueh (hells, are to be wrought and what is 


the liquor cannot get in to the infide to fpoil it; then 
there muft be placed on a table a vcfTel full of aquafor¬ 
tis, and another full of common water. 

The Ihell is to be jilungcd into the aquafortis; and 
after remaining a few minutes in it, is to he taken 
out, and plunged into the common water. The pro- 
grefs the aquafortis makes in ttoding the furfacc is 
thus to be carefully obferved cvjery time it is taken 
out; the point of the Ihell, and any other tender parts, 


word of all is, that wdicn all this labour has been em¬ 
ployed, the biiliiiefs is not well done } for there flill re¬ 
main feveral places W'hich could not be readied by any 
inftmmeiit, fo that tlie flidl mud nccdfarily be rubbed 
over wuih gum water or the white of an egg aftdwards, 
in ordtr to bring out the colours and give a glolb j in 
fom? cafes it is even necdlary to give a coat of varnifti. 

Thefe arc the means ufed by artifts to brighten the Some flulN 
colours and add to the beauty of ftiells s and the h* nmch 
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arc to be covered with wax, to prevent the aquafortis cliangcs produced by poliftnng in this manner arc 
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uil'cd 


from eating them away; and if there be any worm 
holes, they alfo muft be ftopptd up with wax, other- 
wife the aquaforiis would form cat through in tliofc 
places. When the repented dippings into the aqua¬ 
fortis fliow that the coat is fufricitutly eaten away, 
then the ftidl is to be wrought carefully with line 
emery and a bruih; and when it is poliihed as high as 
be by this means, it muft be wiped clean, and 


can 


rubbed over with gum water or the white of an egg. 
In this fort of work the operator mud always have the 
caution to wear gloves; otherwife the lead touch of 
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great, that the flicll can fcarcely be known afterwards ,„j, as not 
to be the fame it was; and hence we hear of new {hells to be 
in the cahincls of collcflors, w Inch have no real cxiftcncc known ; 
as feparatc fpecics, but arc flulU well known, difguif-^“'1^ “• 
ed by polilhing. To caution the reader againft errors 
of this kind, it may he proper to add the moil remark¬ 
able fpecics thus iifually .altered. 

The onyx-fticll nr volute, called by us the />urple or the onji. 
vioht tipt whicli in its natural flate is of a fimplt palefl“-fl> 
brown, when it is wrought (hghtly, or pohlhed with 
Jull the fujierficies taken ofl, is of a fine bright yellow; 


the aquafortis will burn the fingers, and turn them yel- and when it is eaten away deeper, it appeys ot a hue 
low: and often, if it is not regarded, will cat off the milk white, with the lower part bluifli : it is in this 


Ikin and the nails. 

Thefe are the methods to be ufed wiUi fhells which 
require but a moderate quantity of tlie furfacc to be 
taken off; but there arc others which require to have a 
larger quantity taken ofl', and to be uncovered deeper : 
this is- called entirely fraling a flicll. This is done by 
means of a horizontal wheel of lead or tin, impreg¬ 
nated with rough emery; and the fhell is wrought down 


(late that it is called the onyxJht'U; and it is prtfervrd 
in many cabinets in its rough ft..ile, and in its yellow 
appearance, as different fjiectct of fliells. 

The violet Jhell, fo common among the curious, is violet 
a fpecics of porcelain, or common ctiwry, which does 
not appear in that elegance till it hai been poliihed ; 
and the common auris marina (hows ilfelf in two or 
three different forms, as it i^ more or Ids deeply 
in the fame manner in wdiich ftmics are wrought by the wrought. In its rougli ft.ite it is didhy and coarfe, of 
lapidurv. Nothing is more difficult, however, than the a pale brown on the outfidc, and pearly within; when 
performing this work with nicety : very often {hells are it is eaten down a little way below the furfacc, it fliow. 
cut down^too far by it, an<l wholly Ipoilcd ; and to variegations of bl.ick and green ; .lad « hen ftill farther 

avoid this, a coarfe vein muft be often left llanding in rroded, it appears of a iiiic pearly hue within and 

feme place, and taken down afterwards with the file, without. , . ■ i n , j Mr. ..ifiL 

when the cutting it down at the wheel would have Th, nautt/us, when it is pohfticd down, appears all nautUa-. ^ 
fpoiled the adjacent parts. civer of a fine pearly colour; but when it is caleu 

After the Lll is thus cut down to a propir degree, away but to a l^ial depth. « ajipcars of a fine yellow,fli 

n is to be polifticd with fine emerv, tripnli, or rotten Colour with dulky hairs. The burgau, when cunr.-ly 

ftone, with a wooden wheel turned bv the famr machiac cleared ot iw coat, is of the moft beautiful pearl co- 
' ' I y 2 lourj 
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9he\I». lour; but wTien but (lightly eroded, it appears of a Shells are fubjeA to feveral imperfcftioni; forae of Shells 
variLgated mixture of green and red; whence it has which arc natural and others accidental. The natural —v— 

been call'd \hc parroquttJbeil, The common helmet defers are the eifed of age, or ficknefa in the fi(h. The 

ftiell, when wrought, ia of the colour of the fiiicft gi*eateft mifehief happens to fliells by the fiifa dying 

agate ; and the mufcles, in general, though very plain them. The curious in thefe things pretend to be 

(hcllH in their common appearance, become very beau* W'ays able to diflinguiih a (heU taken up with the hHlturalard 

tiful when poliflied, and 0\ow large veins of the moil alive from one found on the (horee: they call the firft aecidenul. 

elegant colours. The Perftan (hell, iu its natural ilate, a the fecond a dead (hell; and fay that the co« 

IB all over white, and covered with tubercles ; but when lours are always much fainter iu the dead fhclls. When, 

it has been ground down on a wheel, and poliflied, it the ihelU have Iain long dead on the fltures, they are 

appears of a gray colour, with fpots and veins of a fubje£l to many injuries, of which the being eaten by 

very bright and highly polifhed white. The limpets, fca worms is not the lead : age reuders thefineft flielU 

in genera), become very different, when polifhed, mod livid or dead in their colours. 

of them fhowing very elegant colours; among thefe the Befides the impcrfcdlions arifing from age and fick- 
tortoife-fhcll limpet is the principal ; it does not appear nefa in the fifli, iliclls are fubjcfl to other deformities, 

at all of that colour or tranfparence till it has been fuch as morbid cavities, or protuberances, in parts 

,• wrought. where there (hould be none. When the fhcll is va- 


iinquil- That elegant fpeciesof fhell called the junquil-fhamat 
iuma. which has deceived fo many judges of thefe things in¬ 
to an opinion of its being a new ipccies, is only a white 
chama W'ith a reticulated furface ; but when this ispo- 
lilhcd, 'r lofes at once its reticular work and its colour, 
and 1‘cci.mes perfectly rinooth. and of a fine bright 
yrllow'. The violet-coloured clurna of New Eng¬ 
land, when worked down and pidiflied, is of a fine 
milk white, with a great number of blue veins, difpo- 
^ fed like the variegations in agites. 
rhe .ififs- affes-ear Jhell, when puliihed after working it 

ar fliclj. down with the file, becomes extremely gloffy, and ob¬ 
tains a fine role colour all about the mouth. Thtfe arc 
foine of the nioft frequent among an cndlcfs variety of 
changfs wrouglit on fhclls by polifhing : and wc find 
there are many of the very greateft beauties of this part 
of the creation which muft have been loll but for this 
method of fearching deep in the fubfiance of the fhell 
for them. 

^uTch me. The Dutch are very fond of fhells, and arc very 
lio.I of po- nice in their manner of W’orking them : they are under 
no refiraint, however, in their works; but ufc the moft 
violent methods, fo as often to deftroy all the beauty of 
the (hell. They file them down on all Tides, and often 
talie them to the wheel, when it mull deftroy the very 
charaii^ers of the fpecics. Nor do they flop at this : 
but, dttcrmincd to have beauty at any rate, they are 
for improving upon nature, and frequently add fome 
lines and colours with a pencil, afterwards covering 
them with a fine coat of varnifh, fo that they feem the 
natural lineatiuns of the fhcU : the Dutch cabinets are 
by thefe means made very beautiful, but they are by no 
means to be regarded as inftru6lors in natural hiftoiy. 
'rhere are fotne artificers of this nation who have a way 
of covering fhclls all over with a different tinge from 
that which nature gives them; and the curious are of¬ 
ten enticed by thefe tricks to purchafe them for new 
Ipecics. 

'rhere is another kind of work beftowed on certain 
fpcci«.8 of (hells, particularly the nautilus ; namely, the 
engraving on it lines and circles, and figures of ftars, 
and other things. This is too obvious a work of art 
to fuffer any one to fnppofe it natural. Buonani lias 
iigured feveral of thefe wrought fhclls at the end of his 
work; but this was applying his labour to very little 
purpofe ; the fliells are fpoiled at objefts of natural hi- 
Aory by it, and the engraving is feldom worth any 
thing.—-They are principally done in theEaft Indies. 


luablc, thefe faults may be hid, and much added to the 
beauty of the fpccimcn, without at all injuring it 'as 
an ubjed of natural luftory, which fliould always be the 
great end of coUc£ling thefe things. The cavities may 
he filled up with maflic diffolvcd in fpirit of wine, or 
' with ifinglafs : thefe fubftances muft be either coloured 
to the tinge of the (hell, or elfc a pencil dipped in wa¬ 
ter colours muft finifh them up to the refemblance of 
the reft ; and then the whole fheU being rubbed over 
with gum water, or with the white of an egg, fcarcc 
any eye can perceive the artifice : the fame I'ubftanees 
may alfo be ufed to repair the battered edge of a fhell, 
provided the pieces chipped off be not too large. And 
when the excrefcences of a fhell are faulty, they arc to 
be taken down with a fine file. If the lip of a fhcll be 
fo battered that it will not admit of repairing by any ce¬ 
ment, the whole muft be filed down or ground on the 
wheel tin it become even. 

F^l SnsiLS, Thofe found buried at great depths 
in the earth. 

Of thefe fume are found remaining almoft entirely 
in their native ftatc, but others are varioufly altered by 
being impregnated with particles of ftone aud of other 
foflils; in the place of others there is found mere ftone 
or fpar, or fomc other native mineral body, expreffing all 
the lineaments in the moft exaft manner, as having 
been formed wholly from them, the fhell having been 
firit dcpofited in fome folkl matrix, and thence diffolved 
by very flow degrees, and this matter left in its place, 
oil the cavities of ftone and other folid fubftances, out 
of which fhells had been diftoWed and wafhed away, be¬ 
ing afterwards filled up lefs (lowly with thefe different 
fubftances, whether fpar or whatever elfe : thefe fub¬ 
ftances, fo filling the cavities, can neceftarily be of no 
other form than that of the fhell, to the abfence of 
which the cavity was owing, though all the nicer li¬ 
neaments may nut be fo exactly expreffed. Befides 
thefe, we have alfo in many places maffes of ftone 
formed within various (hells; and thefr having been 
received into the cavities of the fhells while they were 
perfedtly fluid, and having therefore nicely filled all 
their cavities, muft retain the perfect figures of the in¬ 
ternal part of the fhcll, when the fhcll itfelf fhould be 
worn away or perifhed from their outfide. The va,- 
rious fpecies we find of thefe are, in many genera, as 
nomerouaas the known recent ones; and as wc have in 
our own ifland not only the fhells of our own (hores, 
but thofe of many other very diftant ones, fo we have 

alfo 
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Ihcil alFo many and tbofe io great numbcre, which 

arc in their recent ftate, the inhabitants of other yet 
unknown or uofearched Teas and (bores. The cockles, 
niufcles, uyfters, and the other common bivalves of 
our own feas, are very abundant: but we have alfo an 
amazing number of the nautilus kind, particularly of 
the nautilus grscorum, which though a fliell not found 
living in our own or any neighbouring feas, yet is 
£c)ttnd buried in all our clay.piti about London and 
elfcwhere ; and the mod frequent of all foflil (hells in 
fume of our countries are the conchae anomis, which 
yet we know not of in any part of the world in their 
recent ftace. Of this fort alfo arc the cornua aoimo- 
nis and the gryphitx, with feveral of the cchinilse and 
others. 

The exa£l (imilitude of the known (licllsi recent and 
foflil, in their feveral kinds, will by uo means fuffer us 
to believe that thefe, though nut yet known to us in 
their living (late, are, as feme have idly tliought, a fort 
of /a/uz fuiturg. It is certain, that of the many known 
(horcs, very few, not even thofe of our ow'n ifland, 
have been yet carefully fearched for the (hell-flfli that 
inhabit them ; and as we fee in the nautilus gnecorum 
an indance of (hells bring brought from very diftant 
parts of the world to )>e buried here, we cannot won¬ 
der that yet unknown fliorea, or (he unknown bottoms 
of deep feas, (honld have furniihed us with many un¬ 
known (hell-Bih, tvhich may have been brought with 
the red ; whether that were at the time of the general 
deluge, or the cfFeA of any other catadrophe oi a like 
kind, or hy whatever other means, to be left in the yet 
uuhardened matter of our deny and clayey drata. 

Shells, in gunnery, are hollow iron balls to throw 
out of mortars or howitzers, with a fufe-hole of about 
an inch diameter, to load them with powder, and to 
receive the fufe. The bottom, or part oppofite to the 
fufe, is made thicker than the red, that the fufe may 
fall uppermod. But in fmall elevations this does not 
always happen, nor indeed is it neceflar)*; for, let the 
(hell fall as it will, the fufe fets 6re to the powder with¬ 
in, which burda the (hell, and caufes great devaftation. 
The (hells had much better be of an equal tbicknefs ; 
for then they burd into more pieces. 

Mcjftige Shills, arc nothing more than howitz-lbells, 
an the infide of which a letter or other papers are put; 
the fufe bole is (lopped up with wood or cork, and the 
(hells are Bred out ^ a royal or howitz, either into a 
garrifon or camp. It is fuppofed, that the perfon to 
whom the letter is fent knows the time, and according¬ 
ly appoints a guard to look out for its arrival. 

Smui-Fi/b. Thefe animals are in general ovipa¬ 
rous, very few indances having been found of fuch as 
are viviparous. Among the oviparous kinds, anato- 
mids have found that fome fpecies are of different fexes, 
in the different individualsof the fame fpecics; but others 
are hermaphrodites, every one being in itfelf both male 
and female. In both cafes their increafe is very nume¬ 
rous, and fcarce inferior to that of plants, or of the 
mod fruitful of the infcA clafs. The eggs arc very 
fmall, and are hung together in a furl of cludcrs by 
means of a glutinous humour, which is always placed 
about them, and is of the nature of the gclly of frog's 
fpawn. By means of this, they arc not only kept to¬ 
gether in the parcel, but the whole duller u fadened 
tu the rocks, (hells, or other foUd fubdooces } asd thus 


they arepreferved im being driven on fhoreby tbe waves, ihshie* 
and left where they, cannot fuccecd. See Testacea. i 

Shhll-CoIHb See Goto. Shealkonc. 

SHELTIE, a fmall but drong kind of horfe, fo' “* 

called from Shetland, or Zetland* where they are pro¬ 
duced. 

SHELVES, in fea language, a general name given 
to any dangerous fhalWs, fund banks, or rocks, lying 
immediately under the furface af the water, fo as to 
intercept any (hip in her paf&gc, and endanger her dc- 
ftruAion. 

SHENAN. See Dyang of LsjiT/rst, VoL IX. p. 

75c, foot note. 

SHENSTONE (William), an admired Knglifh 
p'^et, the elded fon of a plain country geutleman, who 
farmed his own edate in Shropfhire, was born in No¬ 
vember 1714. He learned to read of an old dume, 
whom his poem of the “ School-miftrefs*' has deliver¬ 
ed to poftcrity j and foon received fuch delight from 
books, that he w’as always calling for new entertain¬ 
ment, and expected that, when any of the family went 
to market, a new book (houldbe brought him, wliich, 
when it came, was in fondnefs carried to bed, and laid 
by him. It is faid, that when lus requeft had been ne- 
glcdled, his mother wrapped up a piece of wood of the 
fame form, and pacified him for the night. As he 
grew older, he went for a while to the grammar fchool 
in Hales Owen, and uras placed afterwards with Mr 
Crumpton, an eminent fchoolmafler at Sulibul, where 
he diftinguifhed himfclf by the quicknefs of his progrefs. 

When hewasyoung (June 1724), he was deprived of his 
father; and foon after (Auguft 1726) of his grandfa¬ 
ther ; and was, with his brother, who died afterwards 
unmarried, left to the care of his grandmother, who 
managed the edate. From fchool he was fent, in 1732, 
to Pembroke college in Oxford, a focicty which for half 
a century has been eminent for Englifh poetry and ele¬ 
gant literature. Here it appeals that he found delight 
and advantage ; for he continued his name there ten 
years, though he took no degree. After the firft four 
years he put on the civilian’s gown, but without (liow- 
ing any iutention to engage in the profeflion. About 
the time when he went to Oxford, the death of lus 
grandmother devolved his affairs to the care of the 
reverend Mr Dolman, of Bromc, in Staflbrdlhiir, 
whofe attention he always mentioned with gratitude. 

—At Oxford he applied to Englilh poetry ; and, 
in 1737, publilhcd a fmall Mifccllany, without his 
name. He then for a time wandered about, to ac¬ 
quaint himfclf with life, and was fomelimes at Lon- 
.dun, fometimes at Bath, or any place of public refort; 
but he did not forget his poetry. He pubhihed, in 
1740, hia “ Judgment of Hercules,” adJrefled to 
Mr Lyttlcton, whofe inlercft he fupported with great 
warmth at an elcdioii; this was two years afterwards 
followed by the “ School-midrefs.” Mr Dolman, to 
whofe care he was indented for his cafe and kifure, died 
in 1745, and the care of his fortune now fell upon 
himfelf. He tried to efcape it a while, and lived at 
bis boufr with his tenants, who were diflantly related ; 
but, finding that imperft£t pofleflion inconvenient, he 
took the whole eUatc into his ovtui hands, an eveirt 
which rather improved its beauty than incrt*afed its pro¬ 
duce. Now began his delight in rural pleafures, and 
Im peflion of rural elegance ; but in liae his expences 

occafioncd- 
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Shenftoae occaHoned clamours that ovcrpowcr^.’d the lamb*s bleat 
Sherbft linnet's fong, and his groves were haunted 

^ by beings very difTcrciit from fawns and fairies. He 
fpeiit his eilate in adorning it, and tus death was 
probably haHened by his anxieties. He was a lamp 
that fpent its oil in blazing. It is faid, that if he 
had lived a little longer, he would have been affidcd 
by a penfion ; fuch bounty could not have been more 
properly beduwed, but that it was ever adeed is not 
certain ; it is too certain that it was never enjoyed.— 
He died at the Leafowes, of a putrid fever, about five 
on Friday morning, Feb. ii. 1763 ; and was buried 
by the fide of his brother, iu the churchyard of Hales- 
Owen. 


folvtd perfumed cakes made of exccllentDamafcuR fruit, Sheridan 
containing an infuGon of forae drops of rofe water.y—* 
Another kind of it is made of violets, honey, juice of 
raifins, See. 

SHERIDAN (Thotnar.), D.D. the intimate friend 
of Dean Swift, is laid by Shield, in Cibber's **ljive8 of 
the Poets," to have becu born about 1684, in the 
county of Cavan, where, according to tlic fame autiio* 
rity, tiis parents lived in no very elevnted Hate. They 
are defcrilied as being unable to afford their fon the atU 
vantages of a liberal education; but he, being obferved 
to give early indications of genius, attra^ed tlie notice 
of a friend to his family, who fent him to the college of 
Dublin, and contributed towards his fupport while be 


In his private opinions, our author adhered to no 
particular fee^, and hated all religious diiputes. Ten- 
derntfs, in every fenfe of the word, was his peculiar 
chnraAcridic ; and his friends, domedica, and poor 
neighbours, daily experiinccd tlie cfFcfts of his benevo¬ 
lence. This virtue lie carried to an excefs that feemed 
to border upon weaknefs ; yet if any of his friends 
treated him ungenerouily, he was not eafily reconciled. 
On fuch occafiiins, however, he uftd to fay, “ I never 
will be a revengeful enemy : but I cannot, it is not in 
iny nature, to be half a friend." He was no cconomid; 
for the gencroGry of his temper prevented his paying a 
proper regard to the ufe of money; he exceeded there¬ 
fore the hounds of his paternal fortune. But, if we 
confider the perfe^ paradife into which he had con¬ 
verted his eilare, the hofpitality with which he lived, 
his churiiies to the indigent, and all out of an eilatc that 
did not exceed 300I. a-ycar, one fhould rather wonder 
that he left any thing behind him, than blame his want 
of economy : he yet left more than fufficient to pay all 
liis debts, and by hia w'ill appropriated his whole ctlate 
to that purpofe. Though he had a high opinion of 
ninny of the fair fex, he fuibore to marry. A paf- 
fjon he entertained in his youth was with diihculty fur- 
mounted. The lady was the liihjccf of that admirable 
paHoral, in four parts, which lias been fo univerfally 
and fo juGly admired, and which, one would have 
thought, mull have fofieued the proudcll and mull ob¬ 
durate heart. His works liavc been publilhcd by Mr 
DodlU-y, in 3 vols. Bvo. The firll volume contains his 
pnetietil woiks, w'hich arc particularly diGinguilhed by 
an amiable elegance and beautiful Gmplicity ; the fecond 
volume contains his profe works ; the third his let¬ 
ters, &c. Bta^raph'ictil DlSlonory, 

SHEPPEY, an ifland at the mouth of the river 
Medway, about 20 miles in circumference. It is fepa- 
ratedfrom the main land by a narrow channel, and has 


remained there. He afterwards entered into orders, and 
fet up a fehuol in Dublin, which long maintained a 
very high degree of reputation, as well for the attention 
bellowed on the morals of the fcholars as for their pro- 
Gciency in literature. So great was the elUination in 
which this feminaty was held, that it is afl'erted tu 
have produced in fome years the fum of loool* It 
does not appear that lie had any confiderablc prefer¬ 
ment; but his intimacy with Swift, in 1725, procured 
for him a living in the fuulh of Ireland worth about 
T50I. a-ycar, which he went intake polTcnion of, atid> 
by an aA of inadvertence, dotlroycd all his future tx- 
pcdlations of riling in the church ; fur being at Corkc 
on the ill of Augtill, the anniverfary of King George's 
birth-day, he preached a fermon, which had for its text. 

Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof." On this 
being known, he was {truck out of thchtl of chaplains 
to the lord lieutenant, and forbidden the caflle. 

This living Dr Sheridan afterwards changed for that 
of Dnnbuyne, which, by the knavery of the farmers, 
and power of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, fell 
fo low as 8ol.'^rr annum. He gave it up for the free 
fchool of Cavan, wlierc he might have lived well in fo 
cheap a country on 80I. a-year falary, bcGdrs his fclio- 
lars; but the air being, as he faid, too mold and un- 
wholefome, and being difgufted with fome perfons who 
lived there, he fold the fchool for about 400I.; and 
having foon fpent the money, he fell into had health, 
and died Sept. 10. 1738, in his55lh year. 

Lord Corke h^s given the following charaAer of him; 
*' Dr Sheridan was a fchool-muHer, and in many in- 
flancesperfedlly well adapted for that Hation. He was 
deeply verfed in the Greek and Roman languages, and 
in theircuGoms and antiquities. He had that kind of 
good nature which abfence of luintl, indolence of bo¬ 
dy, and carelcirnefs of fortune, produce; and although 
not over llrid in his own condu6l, yet he took care of 


a fertile foil, which feeds great docks of Iheep. The 
borough town ofQuecnborough isfeated thereon; be- 
fidea which it has fcvcral villages. 

SHERARDIA,in botany : A genus of the mono- 


the morality of his fcholars, whom he fent to the univer- 
Gty remarkahly well founded iii all kinds of claGical 
learning, and not ill in(lru£led> in the focial duties of 
life. He was floveniy, indigent, and cheerful. He 


gynia order, belonging to the tetraodria clafs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or- 
di i, Strllatf, The calyx is fmall, quadridentate ; the 
corolla inonopetalous, lung, and funnei-fhaped. The 
two feeds are naked, and croumed with the calyx, 
'i'licre are three fpecies, viz. 1. ArvenGs; 2. Muralis; 
3. Fuulcofa, 

SHERBET, or Sherbit, a compound drink, Grft 
brought into F.ngland from Turki y and PtrGa, conGil- 
ing of waU'r« lemon juice, and fugar, in which Are dif- 

1 


knew books much better than men ; and he knew the 
value of money leall of all. In this Gtuatiun, and with 
this difpofition, Swift faflencd upon him as upon a prey 
with which he intended to regale himfelf whenever hia 
appetite fhould prompt him." His Lordfliip then 
mentions the event of the unlucky fermon, and adds ; 
** This ilhflarred, good-natuicd, improvident man, re¬ 
turned to Dublin, unhingid fri»m all favour at court, 
and even baiiifhcd fruni the callle. But Hill he remain¬ 
ed a puuHer, a quibbkr, a Gddler, and a wit.' Nor av 

day 
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eridan, day paOed without a rebuB, an anagram, or s madrigal, 
hertir. hij fiddleiiick were in continual motion ; 

and yet to little or no purpofe, if wc may give credit 
to the following verfea, which (hall ferve as the conclu- 
fion of his poi tical chara£icr. 

% 

With mufic and poetry equally blifs’d, 

•* A bard thus Auollo mofl humbly addrefs’d ; 

“ Great author ot poetry, mufic, and light ! 

Inilruded by thee, I both fiddle and write; 

“ Yet unheeded I ferape, or I fcriliblc all d<iy, 

** My tunes arc ncglcded, my verfe flung away. 

** Thy fubllitute here, Vice-Apollo difdains 
** To vouch for my numbers, or lift to my ftrains. 

** Thy manual ligu he refufes to put 

** To the airs I produce from the pen or the gut; 

** Be thou tiieii propitious, great Pheebus, and grant 
** Relief, or reward, to my merit'or want. 

•* Tho* the Dean and Delany tranfcendently ftiine, 
“ O! brighten one foto or fonnet of mine : 

Make one work immortal, ’tis all I requeft. 

Apollo lookM pleas'd, and refulving to jeft, 

** Replied—Honell friend. I've confidcr'd your cafe, 
** Nor didike your unmeaning and innocent face. 

** Your petition T grant, the boon is not great, 

** Your woiks (hall continue, and here's the receipt, 
“ On rondeaus hereafter your fiddlc-ftrings fpend, 

** Write verfes in circles, they never fiiaU end." 

One of the volumes of Swift's mifccllanies confifta 
almoft entirely of letters between him and the Dean. 
He publiflied a profe tranflation of Periius $ to which he 
added the beft notes of former editors*, together with ma¬ 
ny judicious ones of his own. This work was printed at 
London, 1739, in 12 mo." ^ogntphicai Dkliontiry, 
Sheridan (Mrs Frances), wife to Thomas Sheri¬ 
dan, M. A. was born in Ireland about the year 1734, 
but defeended from a good Eiiglith family which had 
removed thither. Her maiden name was Chamherlaine, 
and (he was grand-daughter of Sir Oliver Chamhfrlaine. 
The firft literary performance by which flic diflingtiifh- 
cd herfelf was a little pamphlet at the time of a violent 
pariy-dirpute relative lr> the theatre, in which Mr She¬ 
ridan had newdy embarked his fortune. So well-timed 
a Work exciting the attention of Mr Sheridan, he by 
an accident difeovered his fair patronefs, to whom he 
was foon afterwards inarried. Site was a prrfon of the 
moft amiable character in every relation of life, with the 
inoft engaging manners. After lingering fume years 
in a very weak ftate of health, (he died at Blois, in the 
fouth of France, in the year 1767. Her Sydney 
Biddulph" may be ranked with the firft produflions of 
that cUfs in ours or in any other language. She alfo 
wrote a little romance in one volume called Nourjahad^ 
in which there is a great deal of imagination produ£live 
of an admirable moral. And (he was the authorefs of 
two comedks, “ The Difeovery" and The Dupe." 

SHERIFF, an officer, in each county in England, 
nominated by the king, invefted with a judicial and 
.'ij?'* * power, and who takes place of every noble¬ 

man in the county during the time of his office. 

The (heriff is an office of very great antiquity in 
this kingdom, his name being derived from tvo Saxon 
words, lignifying the reene, htnltffy or Q^ur of the 
* fliire. He is called in Latin ti/ce-rcmr/, us being the 
dieputy of the earl or to whom the cuftody of 


the fliire wfaid to have been committed at ir»c firft di- ShniiT. 
vifion of this kingdom into counties. But the earls, in 
procel's of lime, by rcafon of their high employments 
and attendance on the king’s perfon, not being able to 
tranfa£l the bufinefs of the county, were delivered of 
that burden ; referving to theinfclvcs the honour, but 
the labour was laid on the flieriffi. So that now the flie- 
riff docs all the king's bofinefs in the county ; and tho* 
he be ftiU called viee'Cotnes, yet he is entirely indepen¬ 
dent of, and not fuhjecl to, the carl; the king by liis 
letters patent, committing cufiodiam comitatus to the ftic- 
rlffi, and to him alone. 

Sheriffs were formerly chofen by the inhabitants of 
the fLvernl counties. In confirmation of which it was 
ordained, by ftatutc 28 Hdw. I. c. 8. that the people 
fliDuld have an elusion of (hcriffis in every (hire wheie the 
(hrievalty is not of inheritance. For anciently in fome 
counties the (heriffis were hereditary ; as we apprehend 
they were in Scotland till the ftatutc 20 Geo. 11 . c.43; 
and (lill continue in the county of Wcftmorland to this 
day; the city of London having alfo the inheritance of 
the (hrievalty </f Mid Jlefex veiled in their body by char¬ 
ter. The VL\;fon of thefc popular eleflions is aifigned 
in the fame ftatutc, c. 13. that the commons might 
clioofc fuch as would nut be a burden to them." And 
herein appears plainly a ftrong trace of the democrat!- 
cal part of our conftitytion ; in which form of govern- 
mcnl it k an indifpcnfablc requilite, that the people 
(h'juld choofe their own magiftrates, Tju*; cle£lion 
was in all probability not abfolutcly vefted in the com¬ 
mons, but required the royal approbation. For id the 
Gothic conftitution, the judges of their county-courts 
(which office is executed by the (heriff) were eleAed 
by the people, but confirmed by the king: and the 
form of their cle^ion was thus managed ; the people, 
or incolt territorii, chofe twelve clei^ors, and they no¬ 
minated three pcvfons, ex quihtu rex unam conjirmabul. 

But W'ith us in England, thefe popular devious, growl¬ 
ing tumultuous, were put an cud to by tlur ftatutc y 
Edw. II. ft. 2 . which euaded, tiiat the flicrifl's (hculd 
from thenceforth be afligned by the chancellor, irca- 
furer, and the judges; ns being perfons in whom tlie 
fame truft might with confidence be repofed. By ft.i- 
tutes 14 Kdvv. 111 . c. 7. 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. and 21 
Hen. VIll. c. 20. the chancellor, treafurer, prcfidLiit 
of the king's council, chief juilices, and cliief baron, 
arc to make this election ; and that on the morrow of 
All Souls, in the exchequer. And the king's letters 
patent, appointing the new flieriffs, ufed commonly to 
bear date the fixth day of November. The ftatutc of 
Cambridge, 12 Ric. 11 . c. 2. ordains, that the chan¬ 
cellor, treafurer, keeper of the privy feal, flewart of ilie 
king's houfc, the king’s chamberlain, dork of the luli'*, 
the juftices of the one bench and the other, baious of 
the exchequer, and all other that (hall be called to 01- 
dain, name, or make juftices of the p.*acc, (herifl's, and 
other officers of the king, fliall be fworn to afft indifitr- 
cnfly, and to name no man that fucth to be put iu of¬ 
fice, but fuch only as they fliall judge to be the beft 
and moft fufficient. And the cuftom now is (and has 
been at lealk ever fince the time of Fortefeue, who was 
chief juftice and chancellor to Htiuy the Sixth), that 
all the judges, together with the other great officers, 
meet in the exchequer chamber on the morrow of All 
Souls yearly, (which day is now altered to the morrow 
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6 f St Martin by the laft a£t fur abbreviating Mithae]- tinue in their office no longer than one year; andyetit 
mas term), and then and there propufe three perfons to hath been ftid that a Ihcriff may be appointed duratUe 
the king, who afterwards appoints one of them tube /me p.W/o, or during the king’s pleafure; and (u.is tiae 
(hcriff. This cuClum of the twelve judges pii»poting form of the royal wiit. Therefore, till a newfheriff be 
three perfons feemi borrowed from the G(»tliic confli- named, his oflice cannot be detemuned, uulefs by hta 
tution before'mentionrd: with this difference, that own death, or the demife of tlic king.; in which lull cafe 
among the Ootiis the 12 nomintsrs were fird eleded by it was ufual for the fuccelTor to fend a new writ to the 
the people themfclvcs. And thin ufage of ours, at its old {hcrid*; but now, by ftatute I Anne (l» i. c. 8 . all 
■hrd intrududion, there is reafnn to t>L'[u've, was found- officers appointed by the preceding king may hold tlicir 
ed upon fome iiatutc, though not now to be found offices for fix months after the king’s demife, unicfs 
among our printed laws; firft, becaurv* it is materially fooner difplaced by the fuccelTor. \Vc may farther ob- 
diiferent from the direftiou of all the llatutcs before ferve, that by llatute 1 Rich. 11 . c. 11 . no man that has 
mentioned ; which it i.s hard to conceive that the judges ferved the office of fiieriflf for one year can be compelled 
would have countenanced by thtir concurrence, or that to ferve the fame again within three years after. 
Foriefcue would have inferted in his book, untefsby the We (hall find it is of ihe urmoft importance to have 
authority of fome ftaiutc ; and alfo, becaufe a ftatute the fUerifT appointed according to law, when we conG- 
18 exprcfitly referred to in the record, which Sir Ed- der his power and duty. Thcfcare either as a judge, 
w*ard Coke tells us he tranferibed fmm the council-book bs the keeper of the king’s prace, as a mliiUlerial offi- 
of 3(1 March, 34 Hen. VI. and which is in fubftanue cer of the fuperior courts of jufticc, or as the king’s 
as follows : The king had of his own authority ap« bailiff. 

pointed a man fiieriff of Lincolnfliire, which office he In his judicial capacity he is to hear and determine 

refufed to take upon him ; whereupon the opinions of all caufes of 40 (hillings value and under, in his county- 

the Judges were taken, what (hould be done in this be- court: and he has alfo a judicial power in divers otl>*:r 
half. And the two chief jitUices, Sir John Fortefctie civil cafes. He is likewife to decide the elcAions of 
and Sir John Prifot, delivered the unanimous opinion of knights of the fiiire, (fubjedi to the cuntroul of the 
them all: *'that the king did an error when he made a Houfe of Commons), of coroners, and of venlerors; 

perfon (hcriff that was not chofien and prefented to him to judge of the qualification of voters, and to return 

according to the (latute ; that the perfon refufing was fuch as he (hall determine to be duly cle(ftcd. 
liable to >10 fine for dif^obedience, as if lie had been As the keepers of the king’s peace, both by corn- 
one of the three perfons thofen according to the te- mon law and fpecial commiffion, he is the firfi roan in 
nor of the (latute ; that they would advife the king to the county, and fuperior in rank to any nobleman 
bavcrecourfetothethreeperfonsthatwerechofenaccord- therein, during his office. He may apprehend, and 
ing to the (latute, or that,fumc other thrifty man be en- commit to prifon, all perfons who break the peace, or 
treated to occupy the office for this year; and that, the attempt to break it; and ntay bind any one in a recog- 
nextyear, to cfchcwfuchinconvemencc3,thcordcrofthe nixance to keep the king’s peace. He may, and is 
flatutc in this behalf made be obferved.” But,notwith- bound, e.v s^io, to purfue and take all traitors, mur- 
ilanding this unanimous refolution of dll the judges of derers, fclous, and other mifdoers, and commit ihetn 
England,thusentcred in thccouncil-book,andthcltatute to gaol for fafe cuftody. He is alfo to defend his coun- 
34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26. § 61. which exprcfsly ty againft any of the king’s enemies when they come 
recognizes this to be the law of the land, fome of our into the land; and for this purpofe, as well as for 
writers have affirmed, that the king, by his prerogative, keeping the peace and purfuing felons, be may corn- 
may name whom he plcafes to be (heriff, whether cho- mand all the people of his county to attend him ; wliicb 
feu by the judges or not. This is grounded on a very is called the eemiMuit or power of the county; 
particular cafe in the fifth year of Queen Elizabeth, which fummons, every perfon above,15 years old, and 
when, by rcafon of the plague, there was no Michael- under the degree of a peer, is bound to attend upon 
mas term kept at WefiminlUr; fo that the judgescould waruing, under pain of fine and imprifonment. But 
not meet there in crajlino anitnarum to nominate the (he- though the (heriff is thus the principal confervator of 
riffs : whereupon the queen named them herfelf, with- the peace in hii county, yet, by the exprefs direftions 
out fuch previous affembly, appointing for the moft part the great charter, he, together with the conflable, 
one of two remaining in the laft year’s lift. And this coroner, and certain other officers of the king, are for- 
cafe, ibus circumfianced, is the only authority in our bidden to hold any pleas of the crown, or, in other 
books for the making thefe extraordinary (heriffa. It words, to try any crifuinal offence. For it would be 
is true, the reporter adds, that itwas held that the queen highly unbecoming, that the executioners of juftice 
by her prerogative might make a (heriff without the (hould be alfo the judges; (houldimpofe, as wellai levy* 
elcdion of the judges, non oh^ante aTi^ptofiatuto in contra- (bits and amercements ; (hould one day condemn a man 
rium ; but the do^ine of non ohfiantcy which feta the to death, and perfonally execute him tiie next. Neither 
prerogative above the laws, waseffedtually demolifiied tnay he a£l as an ordinary juftice of the peace during 
by the bill of rights at the Revolution, and abdicated the time of his office ; for this would be equally incon- 
Weilminfter-hall when King James abdicated the king- fiftent, he being in many refpeds the (ervantof thejuf- 
donu However, it muft be acknowledged, that the tices. 

praflice of occafionally naming what are called podtet In his minifterial capacity, the (heriff is bound toex- 
Jixrxffti by the fide authority of the crown, hath uni- ccute all proceis ilTuing from the king’s courts of juf- 
formly continued to the reign of bis prefent majefty ; rice. In the commencement of civil caufes, he is to 
in which, it is believed, few (if any) inftancesbave oc- fer-ve the writ, to arreft, and to t'<ki' bail; when the 
curred. caufe comes to trial, he muft Cummon and return the 

Sheriffs, by virtue of feveral old ftatutes, are to con- jury } when it is dctermiiied, he mull (ec the judgment 
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SkCTiC' of the court carried intoexecutioa. In crimittal mat« 
tcrs, be alfo arrefts and imprifbiiii, he returns the jury, 
he has the cuftody of the delinquent* aod he executes 
the fentence of the court, tho’ it extend to death itfelf. 

As the king's bailiff, it is bis bufinefs to preferve the 
rights of the king within his bailiwick ; for fo his coun¬ 
ty is frequently called in the writs : a word introduced 
by the princes of the Norman line ; in imitation of the 
French, whofe territory is divided into bailiwicks, as 
that of England into counties. He muft feize 10 the 
king's ufe all lands devolved to the crown by attainder 
or efeheat} muft levy all fines and forfeitures, tnuft (cize 
and keep all waifs, wrecks, eftrays, and the like, unlefs 
they be granted to fome fubjedl; and muft alfo coUeA 
the king’s rents withiu his bailiwick, if commanded by 
procefs from the exchequer. 

To execute thefe various ofEces, the fheriffhaA under 
him many inferior officers ; an under fheriff, bailiffs, and 
gaolerr, who muft neither buy, fell, nor farm their of- 
hces, on forfeiture of 500I. 

The under (hertff ufually performs all the duties of 
the office ; a very few only excepted, where the per> 
i'onal j'nTvucc of tlkc high (heriff is neceftaiy. But no 
under OierifF ihall abide in his office above one year | 
anci be Oo/s, Ly ftatutc 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. be for¬ 
feits iool. a very large penalty in thofe early days. Aod 
no under Iheriff or ftieriff's officer ftiall pra^life as an at¬ 
torney during the time he continues in fuch office : for 
tliis would be a gieat inlet to partiality and oppreffion. 
But theft: falutary regulations are ffiamefully evaded, by 
pracliftng in the names of other aitorueys, and putting 
in ilum d.puties by way of nominal under fheriffs : by 
reafon which, fays l^alton, the under fheriffs and bai¬ 
liffs do grow fo cunning in their fevcral places, that they 
are able to deceive, and it may well be feared that ma¬ 
ny of them do deceive, both the king, the high fheriff, 
and the county. 

Sheriff, in Scotland. See Law, Part III. fe^. 3. 

SHERLOCK (William), a learned Knglifh divine 
in the I7tb century, was born in 1641, and educated 
at Eaton fchool, where be diftinguilhedhimfelf by the 
vigour of bis genius and his application to fludy. 
Thence he was removed to Cambridge, where he took 
bis degrees. In 1669 hr became rc6Ior of the parifti 
of St George, Botolph lane, in London ; and in 1681 
was collated to the prebend of Fancras, iu the cathedral 
of St Paul's* He was likewife chofen mafter of the 
Temple, and had the reflory of Therfield in Hertford- 
ihire. After the Revolution he was fufpended from 
his preferment, for rcfjfing the oaths to King'William 
and Qwen Mary ; but at laft he took them, and public¬ 
ly juftifted what he had done. In 1691 he was inftal- 
led dean of St Paul's. His Vindication of the DoArine 
of the Trinity engaged him in a warm controverfy with 
Dr Soutli and others. Biiliop Burnet tells us, he was 
** a clear, a polite, and a ftrung writer; but apt to af- 
fume too much to himfelf, and to treat his adverfarics 
with contempt.” He died in 1707. Hia works are 
very numerous { among thefe are, 1. A I)iicourfe con¬ 
cerning the Knowledge of Jefus Chrift, agalnft Dr 
Qwen. 2. Several pieces agaiiift the Papifts, the So- 
cinians, and Diffeuters. 3. A pra^ical Trcatife on 
« Death, which is much aduiired. 4. A pra^icul Dif- 
pourfe on Providence. 5. A practical Difeourfe ou 
future Judgment-; and many other works. 

VoL. XVII. Part I. 


Sherlock (Dr Thomas), biftiop of London, was Sherlock 
the fon of the preceding Dr William Sherlock, and Sber riffe. 
was bom in 1678. He was educated in Catharine hall, • “ 

Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and of which 
he became mafter z he was made mailer of the Temple 
very young, on the refignation of bis father ; and it is 
remarkable, that this mafterfhip was held by father and 
foH fucceffively for more than 70 years. He was at 
the head of the oppofition agalnft Dr Hoadlty biibop 
of Bangor ; during which conteft he publidicd a great 
number of pieces. He attacked the famous Collinb's 
** Grounds and Reafons of the Chriftian Religion,” in 
a courfc of fix fermons, preached at the Temple church, 
which he entitled ** The Ufe and Intent of Prophecy in 
the fcveral Ages of the World.” In 1728, Dr Sherlock 
was promoted to the biftiopric of Bangor; and was 
tranfiated to Salilbury in 1754. In 1747 he refufed 
the arcUbilhopric of Canterbury, on account of his ill 
ftate of health ; but recovering in a good degree, ac¬ 
cepted the fee of London the following year. On oc- 
cafioD of the earthquakes in 1750, he publiffied an tx- 
cellent Paftoral Letter to the clergy and inhabitants 
of London and Weftmiufter : of which it is faid there 
were printed in 410, 5000 ; in 8vo, 20,000? and in 
i2mo, about 30,000 ; befide pirated editions, of which 
not lefs than 50,000 were fuppufed to have been fold* 

Under the weak ftate of body in which lie lay for fcveral 
years, he revifed and publifhed 4 voIs.,of Sermons in 8vo, 
which arc particularly admired for their ingenuity and 
elegance. He died in 1762, and by report worth 
150,0001. “ His learning,” fays Dr NichoUs, “ was 
very extenfive : God had given him a great and an un- 
derftandiiig mind, a quick comprehenuon, and a foHd 
judgment. Thefe advantages of nature he improved by 
much induftry and application. His (kill in the civil 
and canon law was very confiderable ; to which he had 
added fuch a knowledge of the common law of England 
as few clergymen attain to. This it was that gave him 
that influence in all caufes where the church was con¬ 
cerned ; as knowing precifcly what it had to claim from 
its conftitiuioni and canons, and what from the com¬ 
mon law of the land.” Dr Nicholls then mentions his 
conftant and exemplary piety, his warm and fervent zeal 
in preaching the duties and maintaining the dofirines of 
Chriftianity, and his large and diffiifivc munificence and 
charity ; particularly by his having given large fumsof 
money to the corporation of clergymen’s fons, to fcveral 
of the hofpitals, and to the fociety for propagating the 
gofpel in foreign parts : alfo his bequeathing to Catha¬ 
rine hall in Cambridge, the place of his education, his 
valuable library of books, and his donations for the 
founding a librarian's place and a fcholarihip, to I lie 
amount of fcveral thoufand pounds. 

SHERRIFFE of Mecca, the title of the defeen- 
dants of Mahomet by Haffan Ibn Ali. Thefe arc di¬ 
vided into fcveral branches, of which the family of Ali 
Bunemi, confiftingatleaftof three hundred individuals 
enjoy the foie right to the throne of Mecca. The ATi 
Bunemi are, again, fubdivided into two fubordinate 
branches, Darii Sajid, and Darii Barkad ; of whom 
fometimes the one, fometimes the other, have given fo- 
vereigns to Mecca and Medina, when thefe were fepa- 
rate liates. 

Not ouly is the Turkifti fulun indifferent about the 
order ef furceffion in this family, but be Teems even to 
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SberrlfiV. foment the dilTenrioiiB which arife amon^ them, and fa* 
vourB the (Irongcd, merely that he may weaken them 
all Aa the order of fucceflion is not dctcrminalely 
fixed, and the {herriffea may all afpire alike to the fo* 
verei^n power, this uncertainty of right, aided by the 
intrigues of the Turkifli offioers, occafions frequent re¬ 
volutions. The grand {herriffc is fcldom able to main- 
. tain himfclf on the tliroue; and it Hill fcldomer happens 
that his reign is not dillurbed by the revolt of his near- 
eft relations. There have been inftances of a nephew 
fuccceding his uncle, an uncle fucceeding bis nephew ; 
and fometimes of a pcrfon,froma remote branch, coming 
in the room of the reigning prince of the ancient houfe. 

When Niebuhr was in Arabia, in 1763, the reigning 
SherrifTe Mcfad had fat fourteen years on the throne, 
and, during all that period, had been continually at war 
with the neighbouring Arabs, and with his own neareft 
relations foinetinies. A few years before, the pacha 
of Syria liad depofed him, and raifed his younger bro¬ 
ther to the fovereign dignity in his ftead. But after 
tlte departure of the caravan, Jafar, the new {hcrrifTe, 
not being able to maintain himfelf on the throne, was 
obliged to rcfign the fovereignty again to Mcfad. 
Achmet, the fecond brother of the nierriffe, who was 
snuch beloved by the Arabs, threatened to attack Mec¬ 
ca while Niebuhr was at Jidda. Our traveller was 
foon after informed of the termination of the quarrel, 
and of Achmet’s return to Mecca, where be continued 
to live peaceably in a private charafter. 

Thcfe examples ihow that the Muflulmans obferve 
not the law which forbids them to bear arms agaiiift 
their holy places. An Egyptian bey even prefumed, 
a few years fince, to plant fomc fmall cannons within 
the compafs of the Kaba, upon a fmall tower, from 
which he bred over that facred maniion, upon the pa¬ 
lace of Sherriffe Mcfad, with whom he was at variance. 

The dominions of the Ihcrriffc comprehend the cities 
of Mecca, Medina, Jamho, Taaif, Sadie, Ghunfude, 
Hall, and thirteen others lefs coiitiderabic, all fituated in 
Hedjas. Near Taif is the lofty mountain of Gazvan, 
which, according to Arabian authors, is covered with 
fnow in the midft of fummer. As thefe dominions 
are neither opulent nor cxtenfive, the revenue of their 
fovereign cannot he con{iderahlc. 

He finds a rich refuurce, however, in the impofts le¬ 
vied on pilgrims, and in the gratuities offered him by 
Miiffulinan inoiiarchs. Every pilgrim pays a tax of from 
ten to a hundred crowns, in proportion to his ability. 
The Great Mogul remits annually fixty thoufand rou- 
pccB to the (herriffe, by an affignment upon the govern¬ 
ment of Surat. Indeed, fiuce the Englilh made them* 
felves mafters of this city, aud the tenitory belonging 
to it, the nabob of Surat has no longer bren able to 
pay the fum. Tlie (herriffe once demanded it of the 
Euglilh, as the poffeilbrs of Surat; and, till they (huuld 
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fatisfy him, forbade their captains to leave the port of Aerriffi;.- 
Jidda. But the Englilh difregarding this prohibition, 
the (herriffe complained to the Ottoman Porte, and they 
communicated his complaints to the Engliih ambaffa- 
dor. He at the fame time opened a negotiation with 
the nominal nabob, who refides in Surat. But thefe 
fteps proved all fruitlefs: and the fovereign of Mecca 
feenriK not likely to be ever more benefited by tlie con¬ 
tribution from India. 

The power of the (herriffe extends not to fpiritual 
matters ; thefe are entirely managed by the heads of the 
clergy, of different fefts, who are relldeut at Mecca. 

Rigid Muffulmans, fuch as the Turks, are not very fa¬ 
vourable in their fentiments of the Iherriffes, but fufpcA 
their orthodoxy, aud look upon them as fccrctly attach¬ 
ed to the tolerant fc£t of the Zeidi. 

SHETLAND, the name of certain ifiands belong¬ 
ing to Scotland, and lying to the northward of Orkney- 
There are many convincing proofs that thefe iflands 
were very early inhabited by the Pifls, or rather by 
thofe nations who were the original poffefTors of the 
Orkneys; and at the time of the total deftru^ion of 
thofe nations, if any credit he due to tradilion, their 
woods were entirely ruined (a). It is highly probable 
that the people in Shetland, as well as in the Orkneys, 
fiouri(hed under their own princes dependent upon the 
crown of Norway ; yet this feems to have been rather 
through what they acquired by fifhing and commerce, 
than by the cultivation of their lauds. It may al(b be 
reafonahly prefumed, that they grew thinner of inhabi¬ 
tants after they were annexed to the crown of Scotland ; 
and it is likely that they revived again, chiefly by the 
very great and extenfive improvements which the Dutch 
made in the herring fi(hery upon their coafts, and the 
trade that the crews of their buffes, then very numerous,, 
carried on with the inhabitantSyneceffarily refultingfrom 
their want of provifions and other coRveiiiences, which' 
in thofe days could not be very confiderable. 

There arc many reafons which may be afligned why 
thefe iilands, though part of our dominions, have not 
hitherto been belter known to us. They were com¬ 
monly placed two degrees too fur to the north in all the 
old maps, in order to make them agree with Ptolemy*a. 
deferiptiou of Thule, which he afferted to be in the la¬ 
titude of 63 degrees ; which wc find urged by Camden- 
as a reafon why Thule muft be one of the SheUand ifles, 
to which Speed alfo agrees, though from, their being* 
thus wrong placed be could not find room for them in 
his maps. Another, and that no light cauCe, was the 
many falfe, fabulous, and impertinent relations publilh- 
cd concerning them (a), as if they were countries in- 
hofpitable aud uninliabitable i and laftly, the indolence,, 
or rather indifference, of the natives, who, contenting 
themfelves with thofe neccITaries and conveniences pro¬ 
cured by their intercourfe with other natioDs, and con¬ 
ceiving 


(a) The tradition is, that this was done by the Scots when they deftroyed the Pidls j but is more probably 
refeiri'd to the Norwegians rooting out the original poffeffors of Shetland. 

(a) Tlicy reprefonted the climate as intenfely cold ; the foil as ccmipofed of crags and quagmire, fo barren 
as to be incapable of bearing corn ; to fupply which, the people, after drying fi(h ^nes, powdered them, then 
Juiraded and baked them for bread. Tlie larger fi(h bones were faid to be all the fuel they had. Yet, in fa 
dreary a country, and in fuch mifcrable circuDftaaccs, they were acknowledged to be very bog lived, cheerful, 
and co&teolcd. 4 
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ShcthnJ. celving tUcmfclvci nffgicdcd by the mother country, roads, and the people travel them frequently on alloc- fihet!a »4 
have feldom troubled her with their applications. cafions. Near tlic coatl there are fometimes for miles “ 

There are few countries that have gone by more together flat ph ufant fpots, very fertile both in patkurc 

‘ names than thefe iflands; they were called in Icelandic, and corn. The mountains produce large crops of very 

Jltalllandta^ from hiaUt the “ hilt of a fword j” this nutritive grafs in the fummer ; and they cut confider- 

might be poflibiy corrupted into Hethndy Hitlandy or able quantities of hay, with which they feed their cattle 

Heihhndy though fome tell us this flgnifles a “ high in the winter. They might with a little atieution bring 

land.** They have been likewife, and arc'ftill in fome more of their country into cultivation : but the people 

inapi^, called Zetland and Zeatland, in reference, as has are fo much addiiled to their fiOiery, and feel fo little 

been fuppufed, to their fiiuatioii. By the Danes, and ncceflity of having recourfc to this method for fubfift- 

Ijy the natives, they arc llyled Teahaland; and not- cnce, that they are content, how itrange foever that 

withftanding the oddnefs of the orlliography, this dif- may feem to us, to let four parts in five of their land 

fers very little, if at all, from their manner of pronoun- remain in a date of nature. 

cing Zeatland,out of which pronunciation grew the mo- They want not confiderahle quantities of marl in 
dern names of ShetlandShetland* diflerent iflauds, thotigJx they ufe but little ; hitherto 

The illands of Shetland, as we commonly call them, there has been no chalk found; limellone and frctilonc 

are well fltuated for trade. The neareft. continent to there arc in the fouthern parts of the Maindand in great 

them is Norway j the port of Bergen ij’ing 44 leagues quantities, and alfo in the neighbouring iflands, parti- 

eaft, whereas they lie 46 leagues north north-caft from cularly Fetlar; and conflderahle quantities of flate, very 

Buchannefs; eaft north-eali from Sanda, one of the good in its kind. No mines have hern hitherto wrought, 

Orkneys, about 16 or 18 leagues; fix or feven leagues though there arc in many places vifihle appearances of 

north-cad from Fair ifle; 58 leagues eaft from the Fer- fevcral kinds of metal. Some folid pieces of filver, it is 

ro ides; and at nearly the fame diftance north-eaft from faid, have been turned up by the plough. In fome 

l.cwis. The fouthern promontory of the Main-land, of tlie fmaller ifles there are ftrong appearances of iron; 

called lies in 59 degrees and 59 minutes but, through the want of proper experiments being 

of north latitude; and the northern extremity of Unft, made, there is, in this refpL^t at haft, hitherto nothing 

the moft remote of them all, in the latitude of 6 \ de- certain, Tlicir meadows arc enclofcd with dikes, and 

grecs 15 minutes. 'The meridian of Doudon paffes produce very good gr.ifs. The little corn they grow 

through this laft ifland, which lies about 2 degrees i* chiefly barley, with fome oats ; though even in 
minutes weft from Paris, and about 5 degrees 15 mi- the northern extremity of Unll the little land which 

siutes eaft fronvthe meridian of Cape Lizard. Accord- they have i» remarkable for its fertility. The hills 

ing to Gifford’s “ Hiftorical Defeription of Zetland,** abound with medicinal herbs : and their kitchen gir- 

♦ the inhabited iflands arc 33, of which the principal is dens thrive as well, aud produce as good greens and 

ftyled Main Land, and extends in length from north to roots, as any in Britain. Of late years, and fince this 

foutb about 60 miles, and is in fome places 20 broad, has been attended to, fome gentlemen have had even 

though in others not more than two. greater fuccefs than they exptClcd in the cultivating of 

It is impoflible'to fpcxk with precifion; but, accord- tulips,rofes,and manyoiherflowci’S. Theyhave no trees, 

ing to the beft computation which we have been able to and hardly any flirubs except juniper, yet they have a tra- 

form, the Shetland ifles contain near three times as dilion that their country was formerly overgrown with 

much land as the Orkneys : they arc confidered alfo woods; and it fceins to be a confirmation ot this, that 

as equal in (ize to the ifland of Madeira; and not the roots of timber trees have been, and are fliil, dug 

inferior to the provinces.of Utrecht, Zealand, and all up at a great deptli ; aud that in lomc, and tliofe too 

the reft of the Dutch iflands taken together ; but of inacceflible, places, the mountain afli is ftill found grow- 

climate and foil they have not much to bnaft. The ing wild. That this defeel, viz, the want of wood at 

longeft day in the ifland of Unft is 19 hours 15 mi- prefeut, does not arifc entirely liom the foil or climate, 

nutes, and of confcqucncc the ftiortcft day 4 hours and appears from feveral late exptrintents ; fome gentlemen 

45 minutes. The fpring is very late, the fummer very having raifed aflt, maple, horfe chtfnuts, 5 cc. in their 

Ibort; the autumn alfo is of no long duration, dark, gardens. Though the inhabitants are without either 

foggy, and rainy ; the winter fets in about November, wood or coals, they arc very well fupplied with fuel, 

and lafts till April, and fometimes till May. Theyhave having great plenty of heath and peat. The black 

frequently in that fcafon ftorms of thunder, much cattle in this country arc in general of a larger fort 

rain, but little froft or fnow. High winds are indeed than ia Orkney, which is owing to their having more 

very frequent and very troublcfome, yet they feldom cxtenfivc pafturea; a clear pmof that Hill farther im- 

produce any terrible cffcfls. The aurora borealis is as provements* might be made in refpeft to flze. Their 

common here as in any of the. northern countries. In horfes arc fmall, but llrong, flout, and well fhaped, live 

the winter fcafon the fea fwells and rages in fuch a very hardy, and to a. great age. They have likewife a 

manner, that for five or fix months their ports arc inac- breed of fmall fwine, the flilh of which, when fat, is 

cefliblc, and of courfc the people during that fpace have efleeincd very delicious. They have no goats, hares, or 

no corrcfpondcncc with the reft of the world. foxes ; and in general no wild or venomous creatures of 

Xhc foil in the interior part of the Main-land, for the any kind except rats in fome few iflauds. They have 

moft pait, is mountainous, moorifh, and boggy, yet not no moor-fowl, which is the more remarkable, as there 

to fuch a degree as to render the countr) utterly im- arc everywhere immeufc quantities of heath ; but there 

pafl'able ; for many of the roads lure, and in fome of are many forts of wild and water fowl, particuUr- 

the northern ifles, are as good as any other natural ly the dunter-goofe, clack-goofe, folan-goofe, fwans, 
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<!aclc!)» tea!, whap», foifts, Ijret, kittivaikSf maws, plo- 
verf.cormorants,&c. There is likewife the ember RooCe, 
which is faid to hatch her egg under her wing. Eagles 
and hawks, as alfo ravems, crows, mews, &c. abound 
here. 

All thefc idands are well watered ; for there are cve- 
.rywhere excellent fpringa, fome of them mineral and 
medicinal. They have iitdccd no rivers; but many plea- 
fant rills or rivulets, which they call htrnft of different 
fizes; in fome of the largeffthey have admirable trouts, 
fome of which are 15 and even of 20 pounds weight. 
They have likewife many frefti water lakes, well (lored 
with trout and erli*. and in moff of them there are alfo 
large and fine flounders ; in fome very excellent cod. 
Thefc frcih water lakes, if the country was better peo¬ 
pled, and the common people more at their cafe, are 
certainly capable of great improvements. The fea 
coatts of the main land of Shetland, in a (Iraight line, 
arc 55 leagues; and therefore there cannot be a coun¬ 
try conceived more proper for efUbliihing an extenfiVe 
fifhery. What the inhabitants have been hitherto able 
to do, their natural advantages caniidered, does not de- 
ferve that name.notwithftanding they export large quan¬ 
tities of cod, tufk, ling, and ikate, infomuch that the 
bounty allowed by ads of parliament amounts from 
1400!. to 2000I. annually. They have, bcTidcs, had¬ 
docks, whitings, turbot, and a variety of other In 
many of the inlets there are prodigious quantities of 
exceltciit cyders, lobllcrs, mufcles, cockles, and other 
(hell iifh. As to amphibious creatures, they have mul¬ 
titudes of otters and feals ; add to thefe, that amber, 
ambergris, and other fpoils of the ocean are frequently 
fuimd upon the coads. 

The inhabitants arc a ffout, well-made, comely peo¬ 
ple ; the lower fort of a fwarthy complexion. The gen¬ 
try are allowed, by all who have converfed with them, 
to be moft of them polite, fhrewd, fcnfible, lively, ac¬ 
tive, and intelligent perfons ; and thefe, to the number 
of 100 families, have very handfomc, ftrong, well-built 
lioufes, neatly fumifhed ; thrir tables well ferved, po- 
lifhed in their manners, and exceedingly hofpitable and 
civil to ftrangers. Thofe of an inferior rank arc hardy, 
robud, and laborious people, who, generally fpeaking, 
get their bread by fithing in all weathers in their yawls, 
which are little bigger than Gravefend wherries $ live 
hardily, and in the fummer feafon moftly on fiih ; their 
drink, which, in reference to the Britiih dominions, is 
peculiar to the country, is called bland, and is a fort of 
■ butter-milk, long kept, and very four. Many live 
to great ages, though not fo long as in founer times. 
In refpeA, however, to the bulk of the inhabitants, 
from the poornefs of living, from the nature of it, and 
from the drinking great quantiticR of corn fpirits of the 
very word fort, multitudes are aflliAed with an invite- 
vate feurvy ; from which thofe in better circumffances 
are entirely free, and enjoy as good health as in any 
other country in Europe. As they have no great turn 
to agriculture, and are perfuaded that their country is 
aot fit for it, they do not (though probably they 
might) raife corn enough to fupport them for more 
than two-thirds of the year. But they arc much more 
fuccefsfiil in their pallure grounds, which arc kept well 
tnclofed, in good order, and, together with their 
aoainoni fupply them plenrifully with beef andenutton. 
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They pay ttieir rents generally in butter at Lammas, 
and in money at Martinmas. As to manufaflurea, they 
make a ftrong coarfc cloth for their own ufe, as alfo 
linen. They make likewife of their own wool very fine 
ftockings. They export, bclides the different kinds of 
fiih already mentioned, (bme herring:?, a confidcrabic 
quantity of butter and train oil, otter and feal ikins, and 
no inconfiderable quantity of the fine flockings juft men¬ 
tioned. Their chief trade is to l.eith, London, Ham¬ 
burgh, Spain, and to the Straits. They import timbers, 
deals, and fome of their beft oats, from Norway ; corn 
and flour from the Orkneys, and from North Britain ; 
fpirits and fome other things from Hamburgh ; rluihs 
and better fort of linen from Leith; grocery, houfehold 
furniture, and other nccefl'arics from London. The fu- 
perior duties to the carl of Morton arc generally let in 
farm; and are paid by the people in butter, oil, tind mo¬ 
ney. The remains of the old Nofw'cgian couftitutlon 
arc ftill vifible in the divifion of tbeir lands ; and they 
have fomcudulmen or freeholders amongft them. But 
the Scots laws, cuftoms, manners, drefs, and langtingo, 
prevail; and they have a (hcriff, and other magiftvates for 
the adminiftration of juftice, as well as a cuftomhonfe, 
with a proper number of officers. In reference to their 
ccclefiaflical concerns, they have a prtftiytfTv, 12 mini- 
fters, and an itinerant for Foula, Fair illand, and the 
Skerries. Each of thefe minifters has a ftipend of be¬ 
tween 40 and 50 pounds, befidos a houfc and a gUbe 
free from taxes. The number of fouls in thefe iflands 
may be about 20,000. 

SHEW-bxead, the loaves of bread which the prieft 
of the week put every Sabbath day upon the golden 
table in the fanAuary, before the Lord, in the temple of 
the Jews. They were 12 in number, and were offered to 
God in the name of the 12 tribes of Ifracl. They w'ere 
fliaped like a brick, were ten palms long, and five broad, 
weighing about eight pounds each. They were unleaven¬ 
ed, and made of fine flour by the Levltes. The priefta 
fet them on the table in two rows, fix in a row, and put 
frankincenfe upon them toprefervetbem from moulding. 
They were changed every Sabbath, and the old ones 
belonged to the prieft upon duty. Of this bread none 
but the priefts might eat, except in cafes of neceffity.' 
It was called the bread of facet, becaufe che table of the 
fticw bread being almoft overagainft the ark of the co¬ 
venant, the loaves might be faid to be fet before the face 
of God. The originu table wascarried away toBabylon, 
but a new one was made for the fecond temple. It was 
of wood overlaid with gold. This, with the candleftick 
and fome other fpoils, was carried by Titus to Rome. 

SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence, in form of 
a light buckler, borne on the arm to fend off lances, 
darts, &c. The form of the ftiield is repnfented 
the efcutcheon in coats of arms. The ftiield was that 
part of the ancient armour on which the perfons of di- 
ftindion in the field of battle always had their arms 
painted ; and moft of the words ufed at this time to. 
exprefs the fpace that holds the arms of families are 
derived from the Latin name for a ftiield,The 
French efeu and r/r8^oa,and the Englifh word efeatebeoa, 
or, as we commonlyfpeak it, fcuUheonyVirt evidently from 
this origin : and the Italian feudv fignifies both the 
ftiield of arms and that ufed in war. The Latin name 
elvfmi, for the lame tiling, feems aHb to be derived from 

the. 
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Ac GtccIc word yXvptn, to tngrttve t and it had thi* 

' name from the feteral figures engraved on it, as marks 
of diftinftion of the perfon who wore it. 

The (hicid in war, among the Greeks and Romans, 
was not only ufcful in the defence of the body, but it 
was aKo a token, or badge of honour, to the wearer ; 
and he who returned from battle without it was always 
treated with infamy afterwards. People have at all 
times thought this honourable piece of the armour the 
propereft place to engrave, or figure on the figns of dig¬ 
nity of the pofTcflbrof it; and hence, when arms came 
to be painted for families in aftertimes, the heralds al- 
w'sys chofe to rcprcfcut them upon the figure of a 
fliield, hut with fevcral exterior additions and orna¬ 
ments ; as the helmet, fupporierb, and the reft. 

The form of the fliicld has not only been found differ- 
ent in rarious nations, but even the people of the fame 
nation, at different times, have varied its form extreme¬ 
ly ; aud among fcveral people there have been Ihiclds 
of fevcral forms and fizes in ufc, at the fame period of 
time, and fuited to different occafions. The mod an¬ 
cient and univerfal form of Ihiclds, in the earlier ages, 
fetnis to have been the triangular. This wc fee inftan- 
ces of in all the monuments and gems of antiquity : our 
own moft early monuments fliow it to have been the 
moft antique lhape alfo with us, aud the heralds have 
found it the moft convenient for their purpofes, when 
they had any odd number of figures to reprclent; as if 
three, then two in the broad bottom part, and one in 
the narrow upper end, it held them very well ; or if 
five, they ftood as conveniently,, at three below, and 
two above. The other form of a ftiield, now univerfal- 
ly ufed, is fquare, rounded, and pointed at the bottom: 
this is taken from the figure of the Samnitic ftiield 
ufed by the Romani, aud fincc copied very generally 
by the Engbfti, French, and Germans. 

The Spaniards and Portuguefc have the like general 
form of Ihields, but they arc round at the bottom with¬ 
out the point} and the Germans, befide the Samnitc 
ftiield, have two others pretty much in ufc: Tbcfe arc, 
I. The bulging (hiekl, diftinguiflied by its fwcUing or 
bulging out at the ftanks; and, 2. The indented ftiield, 
or mield chancrce, which has a number of notches and 
kdentings all round its fidcs. The ufe of thf ancient 
ftiield of this form was, that the notches ferved to reft 
the lance upon, that it might be firm while it gave the 
thruft I but this form being Icfs proper for the receive 
ing armorial figures, the two former have been much 
more ufed in the heraldry of that nation. 

Befide this different form of the Ihiclds in heraldry, 
5 we find them alfo often diftinguiftied by tbeir diff^ent 
pofitions, fomc of them ftanding creft, and others flant- 
ing various ways, and in different degrees ; this the bc- 
Talds exprefs by the word pendant, « hanging,** they 
feeroing to be hung up not by the centre, but by the 
^ght or left comer. The French call thefc ecu pend^, 
fmd the common antique triangular ones eeuancten, TJe 
'Italians call this feutopendente ; and the reafon given for 
•exhibiting the ftiield in thefe figures in heraldry is, that 
in the ancient tilts and tournaments, they who were to 
juft at thefe military excrcifes, were obliged to hang up 
their ftiieldswith their armorics,orcoatsof arms on them, 
out at the windows and balconies of the houfes the 
place; or upon trees, pavilions, or the barriers of the 


round, if the exercife was to be performed in the 
field. 

Thofe who were to fight ou foot, according to Co- 
lumbicr, had their ftiields hung up by the right corner, 
and thofe w'ho were to fight on horfeback had theirs 
hung up by the left. This pofition of the ftiields in 
herwdry is called couebe by fomc writers, though by the 
generality pendant. 

It was very frequent in all parts of Europe, in arms 
given between the nth and 14th centuries; but it is 
to be obferved, that the hanging by the left corner, as 
it was the token of the owner's being to fight on 
horfeback, fo it was efteemed the moft honourable and 
noble fituation ; and all the pendant ftiields of the fons 
of the royal family of Scotland and England, and of our 
nobility at that time, arc thus hanging from the left 
corner. The hanging from this comer was a token of 
the owner's being of noble birth, and having fought in 
the tournaments before; but no fovcreign ever had a 
ftiield pendant any way, but always ercA, as they never 
formally entered the lifts of the tournament. 

The Italians generally have their ftiields of arms of 
an oval form; this feems to be done in imitation of 
thofe of the popes and other dignified clergy : but their 
herald Petro Saufto teems to regret the ufe of this fi¬ 
gure of the ftiield, as an innovation brought in by the 
painters and engravers as moft convenient for holding 
the figures, but dcrog-atory to the honour of tlic poffcf- 
for, as not reprefenting either antiquity or honours won 
in war, but rather the honours of fomc citizen or per¬ 
fon of learning. Some have carried it fo far as to fay, 
that thofe who either have no ancient title to nobility, 
or have fuUied it by any unworthy adlion, cannot any 
longer wear their arms in ftiields properly figured, but 
were obliged to have them painted in an oval or round 
ftiield. 

In Flanders, where this author lived, the round and 
oval ftiields are in the difrenute he fpeaks of; but in 
Italy, befides the ppcs and dignified prelates, many of 
the firft families of the laiiy have them. 

The fccular princes, in many other countries, alfo 
retain this form of the ftiield, as the moft ancient and 
truly expreflive of the Roman clypeus. 

Shulo, in heraldry, the efcutcheon or field on 
which the bearings of coats of arms arc placed. Sec 
Heraldry. 

SHIELDRAKE, in ornithology. Sec Anas. 

SHIELDS, North and South, two fea-port towns, 
the one north of the Tyne in Norlhumbcrlaiid, the o- 
ther on the fouth of the Tyne in the county of Diir- 
ham. South Shields contains above 200 fait pans, and 
on both banks of the river are many convenient houfes 
for the entertainment of fcamen and colliers, moft of 
the Ncwcaftlc coal fleet having tlicir ftation here ufually 
till their coals are brought down in the barges and 
lighters from Ncwcaftle. A very large Roman altar, 
of one entire ftonc, was found fomc years ago near this 
place, and put into the hands of the learned Dr Lifter, 
who, in his account of it font to the Royal Society, 
fays it was creaed to Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Ca-. 
racalla, when he took upon him the command of the 
empire and the whole army (after his father's death at 
York), for his fafe return from his fuccefsful expedition 
againft the Scots aod Pi^ W. Long. t. iz. N. 
X-at. 55. 44 * 
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lifters SHIFTERS, on board a man of war, certain men 
. \ wiio arc employed by the cooks to Ihift and change the 
. water in which the ficfli or fi(h U put, and laid for foinc 
.time, in order to fit it for the kettle. 

SHIFTING A TACKLa, in fea language, theadlof 
removing tlic blocks of a tackle to a greater diilance 
from- each other, on the objeft to which they are ap¬ 
plied, in order to give a greater fcope or extent to their 
purchafe. This operation is otherwife called Jleeting, 
Shifting the helm denotes the alttration of its pofition, 
by puiliing it tow’ards the oppofitc fide of the ihip. 
•Shifting the voyal, fignifies changing its pofition on the 
•capftern, from the riglit to the left, and twVe wrfa, 

SHILLING, an Englifh filver coin, equal to twelve 
pence, or the tw'enticth part of a pound. 

Frehcrus derives the Saxon fciliingt whence our (Hil¬ 
ling, from a corruption of fitiqua ; proving the deriva¬ 
tion by fcveral texts of law, and, among others, by the 
26th law, De annuis legatu* Skinner deduces it from 
the Saxon feiUy “ fliicld,** by rcafon of the cfcutchcon 
of arms thereon. 

Biihop Hooper derives it from the Arabic fehedcy fig- 
iiifying a •toeigbl; hut others, with greater probability, 
deduce it from the Latin Jicilicujy which fignificd in that 
language a quarter of an ouncty or the 48th part of a 
Roman pound. In conBrinatiuii of this etymology it 
is alleged, that the (hilling kept its original fignincatiun, 
aud bore the fame proportion to the Saxon pound as 
’fKalicui did to the Roman and the Greek, being ex- 
ac\ly the 48tb part of the Saxon pound ; a difeovery 
F\//i,a/.'tf^hu*h we owe to M. Lainbarde 

lun-tt However, the Saxon laws reckon the pound in the 
round number at 50 (liillings, but they really coined 
out of it only 484 the value of the (lulling was five- 
pence ; but it was reduced to fourjxrnce above a centu¬ 
ry before the Conqueft; for feveral of the Saxon laws, 
made in AtlicKian's reign, oblige us to take this edi- 
mate. Thusf it continued to the Norman times, as one 
of the Cunquefor*fi laws fufliciently afceitains; and it 
feems to have been' the common coin by which the 
Knglidi payments vrerc adjullcd. After the ConqucA, 
the French foUdus of twclvepence, which was in ufe 
among the Normans, was called by the Englifh name of 
(hilling; and the Saxon (hilling of fourpence took a 
Norman name, and was called the groaty or great coin, 
becaufe it was the largeft Englifh coin then known in 
England. 

ft has been tlu; opinion nf the bifhops Fleetwood and 
Gibfon, and of the antiquaries in general, that, though 
the method of reckoning by pounds, marks, and (hil¬ 
lings, as well as by pence and farthings, had been in 
condnnt ufe even from the Saxon times, long before 
the Norman conqued, there never was fuch a coin in 
England as either a pound or a mark, nor any (hilling 
till the year 1504 or 1505, when a few filver (hillings 
or twelvC'pences were coined, which have long dnee 
been folely confined to the cabinets of collcAors. 

Mr Clarke combats this opinion, alleging that (bmc 
coins mentioned by Mr Folkes, under Edward I. were 
probably Saxon (hillings new minted, and that Arch- 
{ iSram. bilhop Aclfric exprefsly fays f, that the Saxons had 
SaxoHy three names for their money, viz. mancufes, /hillings, 
and pennies. He alfo urges the different value of the 
Saxon dulling at different tiroes, and its uniform pro¬ 
portion to the poundi as an argument that their fhil- 


bhiloh. ^ 


■rio) /fl 
y, Siix. 
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ling was a coin { and the tedimony of the Saxon gof- 
pels, in which the words we have tranflated pieces of fit* 
ver is rendered JhiUingSy wlvich, he fays, they would 
hardly have done, if there had been no fuch coin as a 
Hulling then in ufe. Accordingly the Saxons exprefled 
their (hilling in Latin by ftclut and argenteus. He far¬ 
ther adds, that the Saxon (hilling was never exprelTcd 
by foMus till after the Norman fettlement in Eng¬ 
land ; and howfuever it altered during the long period 
that elapCed from the Conqued to the time of Hen¬ 
ry VIl. it was the mod condaiit denomination of mo¬ 
ney in all payments, though it was then onlyafpecies 
of account, or the twentieth part of the pound der- 
ling : and when it was again revived as a coin, it IclTen- 
ed gradually as the pound ilerling Icffened, from the 
28th of Edward 111 . to the 43d of Elizabeth. 

In the year 1560, there was a peculiar fort of fliil- 
ling druck in Ireland, of the value of ninepence Eng- 
li(h, which palTed in Ireland for twclvepence. The 
motto on the reverfe was, pofui Deum adjutorem meum. 
Eighty-two of thefe (hillings, according to Malyncs, 
went to the. pound ; they therefore weighed 20 grains, 
one-fourth each, which is fumewhat heavier in prupur- 
tioa than the Engliih (hilling of that time, 62 whereof 
went to the pound, each weighing 92 grains feven- 
cightha ; and the Irifh (hilling being valued at the 
Tower at ninepence Englifh, that is, one-fourth part 
lefs than the Englifh (hilling, it (hould therefore pni- 
portionably weigh one-fourth part lefs, and its full 
weight be fomewhat mure than 62 graius ; bat fomc 
of them found at this time, tliough much worn, weighed 
69 grains. In the year 1598, five different pieces 
of money of this kind were druck in England for the 
fcrvice of the kin^om of Ireland. Thefe were (hil¬ 
lings to be current in Ireland at twelvepence each ; half 
(hillings to be current at fixpence, and quarter (lullings 
at threepence. Pennies and halfpennies were alfo druck 
of the fame kind, and Tent over for the payment of the 
army in Ireland. The money thus coined was of a 
very bale mixture of copper and filver; and two years 
after there were more pieces of the fame kinds druck 
fur the fame fcrvice, which were dill worfe ; the former 
being three ounces of filver to nine ounces of copper ; 
andthefe latter only two ounces eighteen pennyweights 
to nine ounces two pennyweights of the alloy. 

The Dutch, FIcmifh, and Germans, have likewific 
their (lulling, called fcheUnyfehillmgyfcaliny &c. but thefe 
not being of the fame weight or fiuenefs with the Eng- 
lilb (hilling, are not current at the fame value. Tlie 
Englifh (Ixilling is worth about 23 French fuls; thofe 
of Holland and Germany about 11 fols and a half^ 
thofe of Flanders about nine. The Dutch (billings are 
alfo called fols de grosy becaulc equal to twelve gros. 
The Danes have copper (hillings worth about one- 
fourth of a farthing derling. 

SHILOH is a term famous among interpretera 
and commentators upon Scripture. It is found (Gem 
xlix. 10.) to denote the Meffiab. The patriarch Ja¬ 
cob foretela his coming in thefe words : “ The feeptre 
Hiall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be¬ 
tween his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him fliall 
the gathering of the people be.** The Hebrew text 
reads, rrbv k 3 ' 'S *19, until '^bUoheome, AllChriftian com¬ 
mentators agree, that thia word ought to be underdood 
of the Mclfiahy or Jefus Chrid; but all are not agreed 

about 
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oh. a^out its literal and grammatical (ignincaliun. St JeromC) 
who tranflates it by mittenJw raanifeilly reads 

ioach “fentj” inftcadof Shiloh, The Septuagint have it 

or, Ztn; h ebir*ntirni, 

(as if they had retd inflead of j. e. »« Until 
the coming of him to whom it is referved :** or, “ Till 
we fte arrive that which is referved for him.” 

It muft be owned, that the fignification of the He¬ 
brew word Shiloh is not well known. Some tranHate, 
the fceptic (hall not depart from Judah, till he comes 
to whom it belonga n'9v or initead of {"jk O- 
tbere, “ till the birth of him who ihall be born of a 
pacific;” or, “of profperity,” rhv prifperatur ejl. Sha- 
lab fignifiei, “ to be in peace, to be in profperity 
others, «till the birth of him who ihali be bom of a 
woman that lhall conceive without the knowledge of a 
£„^,man,” or K'^^v/icun{lina,^uxut f ; otberwife, “the 
u. feeptre lhall not depart from Judah, till its end, its ruin, 
till the downfal of the kingdom of the Jews,” bMu? or 
nbr it has ceafed^ it hasfintjhed\. Some Rabbins have 
ef. taken the name Siloh or Shiloh, as if it fignified the city 
of this name in Paleftine: “ The feeptre lhall not be 
taken away from Judah till it comes to Shiloh ; till it 
lhall be taken from him to be given to Saul at Shiloh.” 
But in what part of Scripture is it faid, that Saul was 
acknowledged as king or confeccated at Shiloh I If we 
would uuderlland it of Jeroboam the fon of Nebat, the 
matter is Hill as uncertain. The Scripture mentions no ‘ 
afiembly at Shiloh that admitted him as king. A more 
modem author derives Siloh from nb», fatigare^ which 
foinetimes fignifies to be weary, to J^tffer ; till his la¬ 
bours his fufferings, his paflien, lhall happen.” 

But n^t to amufe ourfelves about feeking out the 
grammatical fignification of Shiloh, it is fufficient for 
us to Ihow, that the ancient Jews are in this matter 
agreed with the Chrillians: they acknowledge, that 
this word Hands for the Mejftah the King, It is thus 
that the paraphrafts Onkelos and Jonathan, that the an¬ 
cient Hebrew commentaries upon Genefts, and that the 
TaUnudiHs themfelves, explain it. If Jefus Chrid and 
his upoHles did not make ufe of this palTage to'prove 
the coming of the Mefliah, it was becaufe then the com¬ 
pletion of this prophecy was not fulficiently manifcH. 
The feeptre Hill continued among the Jews; they had 
ftUl kings of their own nation.iii the perfens of the Hc- 
rods; but foon after the feeptre was entirely taken 
away from them, and has never been redored to them 
fince. 

The conceited Jews feck in vain to put forced mean¬ 
ings upon this prophecy of Jacob ; faying, fur example, 
that the feeptre iutimates the dominion of ftrangers, to 
which they hsTc been in fubjedlion, or the hope of fee¬ 
ing one day the feeptre nr fupreme power feitlcd-again 
among themfelves. It is eafy to perceive, chat all this 
is contrived to deliver themfelves out of perplexity. In 
srain likewife they take refuge in certain princes of the 
captivity, whom they pretend to .have fubdfied beyond 
the Euphrates, cxercifingan authority over their nation 
little differing from abfolute, and being of the race of 
David. This pretended fuccclQon of prihees is per- 
fe^lly chimerical; and though at certain times they 
could (how a fucceffion,. it continued but a lliort time, 
•and'thctr authority was too obfeure, and too much li¬ 
mited, to be the object of a prophecy fo rcmark&bic as 
this vtzii 


SHlKGLES, in building, fmall pieces of wood, or 
quartered oaken boards, fawn to a certain fcantling, or, '-‘"V*" 
as is more ufual, cleft to about an inch thick at one 
end, and made like wedges, four or five inches broad, 
and eight or nine inches long. 

Shingles are ufed infiead of tiles or dates, efpccially 
for churches and deeplcs; however, this covering it 
dear; yet, where tiles arc very fcarcc, and a light co¬ 
vering is required, it is preferable to thatch; and where, 
they arc made of good oak, cleft, and not fawed, and 
well fcafoned in water and tlie fun, they make a lure, 
light, and durable covering. 

The building is fird to be covered all over with 
boards, and the Ihinglcs nailed ypon them. 

SHIP, a general name for all large vclTcls, particu¬ 
larly thofe equipped with three mads and a bowfpnt; 
the malh being compoftd of a lovrer-raaft, top-mall, and 
top-gallant-mad : each of tliefe being provided with 
yards, fails, &c. Ships, in general, arc cither employ¬ 
ed for war or merchandife. 

Ships of IVar arc vrffcis properly equipped with ar¬ 
tillery, ammunition, and all the neceffary martial w'ea- 
pons and inllrumcnts for attack or defence. They arc 
didinguilhed from each other by their fevcral ranks or 
claffes, called rates, as follows : Sliips of the firll rate 
mount from 100 guns to no guns and upwards ; fe- 
cond rate, from 90 to 98 guns; third rate, from 64 to 
74 guns ; fourth rate, from 50 to 60 guns ; filth rate, 
from 32 to 44 guns; and lixih rates, fioin 10 to 28 
guns. Seethe article Rate. Veffels carrying Icfs than 20 
guns arc denominated Jloops, cutters,fr/jhips, anW bombs. 

It has lately been propofed to reduce the number of 
theft rates, which would be a faving to the nation, and 
alfo productive of fcveral material advantages. 

In Plate CCCCL*. is the reprefentation of a fird 
me, with rigging, &c. the feveral parts of which arc 
as follow: 

Parts of the bull.—A, The cathead ;.D, The fore- 
chain-w'ales, or chains; C, The main-chains; D, The 
mixen-chains; E, The entering port; F, The havvfe- 
holcs ; G, The poop-lanterns; H, The chefs-tree ; I, 

The head ; K, The dcm. 

I, The bowfprit. 2, Yard and fail. 3, Gammon¬ 
ing. 4, Manrop. 5, Bobday. 6, Spritfail-lhects. 

7, Pendants. 8, Braces and pendants. 9, Halliards. 

10, Lifts. II, Chic-iines. la, Spritfail-horfes. 13, 
BuntUncs. 14, Standing lifts. 15, Bowlprit-iliroud. 

16, Jib boom. 17, Jibllay and fail. 18, Halliards. 

19, Sheets. 20, Horfes. 21, Jib-guy. 22, Spritfaii- 
topfail yard. 23, Horfes. 24, Sheets. 25, Lifts. 
aO, Braces and pendants. 27, Cap of bowfpnt. 28, 

Jack daff. 29, Truck. 30, Jack flag—31, Fore- 
majl, 32, Runner and tackle. 33, Shrowds. 34, 
X,aniards. 35, Stay and laniard. 36, Preventer-iUy 
and laniard. 37, Wuolding of the mad. 38, Fore- 
yard and fail. 39, Horfes. 40, Top. 41, Crowfoot.. 

42, Jeers. 43, Yaid-tacklcs. 44, Lifts. 45, Braces 
and pendants. 4C, Sheets. 47, Forctacks. 48, Bow¬ 
lines and bridles. 49, Fore bunt-lines. 50, Fore leech* 
lines. 51, Prevcntcr-bracc. 52, Futtock-llirouds.— 

53, Foretop-maf. 54, Shrouds and laniards. 55, Fore- 
top-fdil yard and fail. 56, Stay and fail. 57, Runner. 

58, Back-days. 59, lIulliaidB. 6c, Lifts. 61, Braces 
and pendants. 62, Ilorfco. 63, Clew-lines. 64, Bow¬ 
lines and bridles. C5, Rcef-tackles. 66, Sheets. O71 

BuntUncs.. 
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flantlmet.if 6ft, CroTf ttneet. 69rCip» 70i Boittop* 
i'71 * Shltredi^, > 7a, Yatft f«ii» 7J» 
BackRayi. 74, Stay. 7$, Lifts. 76,*;Ckw*lmoik 77, 
Biacei and pdndanti^ *''78, figvlneaand bcidlcs.' 79» 
FUj^ flaff. 80, Track, fti, Flag'ftaff'iUy. 82, Fkig 
•£the lord »dttiirid.-^6^, 844 Shrouds. 

85, Laniards.' Bdi K-nnner and tackle. 87, Futtock- 
A^ttdt; B8» Top^atem. 89* Oaokoftliuo. 90, 
Stay^ pis- Prctcntcf Bay. 9a, Suy^tacUes. 94, 
Woolding of the mail. 94, Jeers. 97, Yard-tackles. 
96* Lifts. 97, Braces and pesdanta. 98, Horfei. 99, 
Sheets. 100, Tacks, toi, Bowses and bridles. 
102, Ccow-foot. lo}, Cap. 104, Top. 105, Bunt- 
lines. 106, Leecfaalii^s. 107, Yard and fail.->-io8, 
MaAn 4 opmu^. 409, ShflhRdi and laniards. 110, Yard 
and fat!. Futtoclc fliroodj. 112, Backftaya. 

115, Stay. 114, Stayfail and halliards. 115, Tye. 

116, Halliards. 117, Lifts. 118, Clew-lines. 119, 

Braces and pendants. 120, Horfetu 121, Sheets. 122, 
Bowlines and Bridles. 125, Buntlincs. 124, Reef- 
tackles. . 125, Crofs trees. 126, Cap.—*127, jAforo- 
$ 9 p>gnlhnt^in^t 128, Shrouds and laniards. 129* Yard 
and fail. 130, BackHays. 131, Stay. 132^ Stay- 
fail and halliard, 133, Lifts. 134, Braces and peii. 
dants. . 135, Bowlines and-bridles. 136, Clew-l^es. 
137^ Flagdaff. .158, Tniek. 139,’ Flag-ftaff^ftay." 140, 
Flag lUndard.—141, 142, Shrouds.^id 

laniards. 143, Cap. 144, Yard and. fail. 143, 
Block for fignal halliards. 146, > 147, Brn- 

daat lines. 148, Peck-braile. 149, StayfaU. 15^, 
Stay. 151, Defridk and fpan. i$2. Top* 135, 
Crofs-jack ^'ard. S54, Crofs-jack lit^. syy^iCnofs- 
Jack braces. 156, Crofs-jack dtngs.-t>t57, Mitun^top* 
majt, 158, Shrouds and laniards. i59i‘Ytrd suid fuH. 
160, Backllays. 1 61 , Stay. 162, Halliards. 163, 
Lifts. 164, Braces and pendants. 163, BowUnca 
and bridles. i66» Sheets. 167, Clewdines. 168, 
Stayfail. 169, Crofs-trees. 170, Cap. lyi^ Flag- 
flaff. 172, Flagftaff<ttay. 173, Track. 174, Flag, 
union. 175, £nfign.ftai& 176, Track. 177, £n- 
hgn. 178, Stern Udder. 179, Bower cable.; - « 

Fig. 2. Plate CCCCLI. is a vertical leagitudioal 
fedrion of a hrd rate 8>ip of war, with references to the 
principal parti; which are as follow : 

A, Ir the head, containing,—!, The Hem ; 2, The 
knee of-the head or cutwater } 3, The lower and up¬ 
per cheek.; 4, The trail-board ; 5, The figure; 6, Tht 
gratings; 7, The brackrts; 8, Thefalfc fiem ; 9, The 
kivaR books; i o,' The lianfe holes; 11. The bulkhead 
forward 4 12, The cat-bead: 13, The cat-hook ; 14, 
NecefTary feats ; 15, The manger within aboard ; <16, 
The bomprit.* 

Upon UieforecalUe—17, The gratings; 18, The 
pailners of<the maft ; 19,. The gunwale ; 20, Thebd- 
fty; 21, The funnel for fmoke; 22, The gangway go¬ 
ing ofi’forecslUc; jg. The fOrecnfile giihs. . 

C, In tUe foiiecafiJc—»24k'.Tlw door of ahehulkhgad 
ilorwanl; 25V Officerscahina9 26, Stairotfe; aiiy*^^*** 
lop-fail fhect bits^l 38, The bemus; 39^ The oarlingB. 

Tile middle giin-deck forward*—<30, :T}ie fere- 
Jeer bits; 3 i 4 Theovenaik)fim}ace<ifeoppei‘V 8 ** 
^pttiiv’s oouk«eoora ; 33^ the ladder or way tlo-abe 

fbnonftif. ■ r '..cr ^ 

(£VfFhc lower gua-deck foesrtid—^4^Thnhdcca (mb 
•id aft p $ 4 $i The ipkketinga; or^thdfiiftftrekk atft 


to aach f^cciivi Ihc next under-the betaM being ciUad #hlp' 
Tkebeaiki of the Aiddlr gua-dtdt ibee and ^ 
aft a- 37, The caidtega of the fiddle guasdeck fonaad 
aft; 38, The fore bits; 59, The after or main htta t 
40, The hatchway to the gunocr’a'and. boalfwifin’t, 
^ce<ropnie; 4't« The Jecrwspftait. 1 . . > ; 

F, The 01 lop—42,45,44,ThegiHmcr'Si beatfii^dnU, 
and caipcntdrU ftopeNtoomat 43* Thnheand^of.the 
lower gun>deck; 46, 47, ThepiUaia and thrikideta, 
fore and aft; 48,■T^.l^lhheadofth^Aor<^-TO0IAa. 

G» The ffold-!-i49,30, pa,*Theifooidraok ridtriithe 
floor rider, and the iUndacd, fore wnd afi 1 fa, 'The 
pillars; 33, The ftrp of. the foretnaft; 54, Tho keUbsi 
or fslfe keel, and dead rifing; 55, The dead-wood. - 

H, At midflripito the hold-r-ffi, Theflawr- 4 ind>ers} 

37, The keel; 58* The wcB ; 59, Thc'cfaais> jMmp ; 

6^ The flap of tl^midaow^ At, -6a, Bcawia a^car- 
linga of the orlop,Tlhu&aad«lt. .'.t:' * . i .t . 

L The orlop aBidfli7a-r<-6s, The table.tare; 64# 

The main hattdtway. 

K, The lower gun'dcckwraidfhipa-F-fip, The’hdikr 

leading up to the middW gun-deck; 66, The lower tire 
of ports. ' 

L, The middle ^A^dbwmtdftitp—67 ,.The middle 
tire of pOffi; 08 , xke evternig port; 6^ The main 
Jeer bite 70,'.Twiflsd piHara hr dlan^idtta^. yn^tbe 
.capift«D;'^72, Gviti^fs; 73, Thdiadderhading to the 
upper deck. i\i 

. M; Theuppergumdeekamidihtp^—.74»TheniaiiRop- 
finl-iheet faitatjypf^Tfae upper partners ofthe raau»awh; 

76, ThegakowooB Whichfpare topmafts &c. «re hsd ; 

77. 'niejooefiieechlotkei 78. The rennets'ir 79, The 
gunwale; 80, The upper gmtmi^.ftj; Tbd'-drift 
bracketa;' Bay'Tbe ,pi£|'^le ; 83,. Tfae-ca^«ir<^pBU. 

N» Alwft ^e'tnaioiaaft-nHft4, The gangway off the 
quarterdeck; 85, The bulkhe^ of the coach; 86, The 
ffaircafe-down totheaiiddlegafudecki 87, The ^ama 
of the tipper deck-i- 8^ The gtatioga about ^ maia- 
maft; 89, The coach or council^cbsmber; 96,-Tke 
ftairesfe up to'.the quarterdeck* . . . n ... 

DrThequancfdeck—•9U Theheama-; ptyThkear* 
lings; 93« The partners of dm Tnidenmaft ; 94, The 
gangway up to ^ poop t 93, The buHUi^ of^tbe 
cuddy. • ■: . •f' 

P, Thepobp-M^d, Thetninq)eter’icabia; 97^ The 
ta&ceL j v 

The captain’s cabin. . -i t', 

: R,'The cuddy, ufia^fydiTMedibrthemaflOriild fc# 
cretary^s^officera* *•?.: <r'M b,'.-s.-t’.r 
- Sy. the-ftaterroe^ wat of'Whit^ia'inade the ibed- 
diambet and other cenunieaaas for the eatMnaadei' in 
chief; 98, The eatniaceiiatortbc gaUrry; 99, Th« 
bulkhead of thegfeatcahia ;-'ieo,:Theftersiig^a Mid 
after gaBeriea'' . 

T, Thcpard-rooow^albttedArthcdieutcBaiitaasdaa# 

;Thie oflnesa; tos^ ThaJwwengdld^q 

*Bge and bidkhwd of ihrasand^oosaa p rog,- Thr wkah- 

comsnandiagitbe tiUesl Mi4*>Tho ■£ier<fl^ffbi& 
leading dcarn ta>thc hMscfgonadock.'. 

V;-8eaee^ dffi^erS'cahius^abaft-thrinaiDtfafty.whcct 
the ^kbaa gieocially keep guard.*: «. r-i 

aoddhp;.d^TherhddeK;>>2oy,'The(fta>D.^ff ; \iofl, , 
.Thev'tiMentiaiifbm Tkc feferahikiafiwn^ 2i2.''t,: . . 

8# 3 h 4 * J » ii^'Thc.gga-reom pott4 v1flani.dbafiii; 

tiJ;^The 
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III) The bread-room fcutUei out of the gun-room 1 
Hi, The main cipftan ; 113, The pall of the capftan; 
XI4, The partner t li^i The bulkhead of the bread- 
room. 

Xi The bread-room. 

Yi The ftevrardU room) where all provilions are 
Weighed and ferved out. 

Z) The cockpit, where arefubdiviflons for the purfeT) 
the furgeon, and his mates. 

A A) The platform or orlop) where provifion is made 
for the wounded in the time of fervice; 116» The hold 
abaft the mam-maft ; 117, The hep of the mizen-maft; 
I f 8, The ktrlfon, or falfe keel s 119, The dead wood, 
or rifing. 

Ships of war are fitted out either at the eipence of 
the fiate or by individuals. Thofe fitted out at the 
public eapenc'. are called King*!Jhlps, and are divided 
into Jli 'ipt of the tine, frigates, fi^s, flee. For an ac¬ 
count of each of thefei fee the refpe^iive articles. Ships 
of war fitted out b)r individuals arc called privateers. 
See the article Privateer. 


Armei’SHtP, See AkMRD-Ship, 

Bnmh-SHip. See RoMP-Feffds, 

Douhle-Snip. See Sntp-BuUdwg, 

Fire-Smp. See FtkSrShip, 

HofpHahSntP, a vefiel fitted up to attend on a fleet 
of men of W'ar, and receive tiieir lick or wounded { 


for which purpofe her decks (houid be high, and her 
ports fufficiently Urge. Her cables ought aifo to run 
upon the upper deck) to the end that the beds or cra¬ 
dles may be more commodioully placed between decksy 
and admjt a free paflVtgc of the air to difperfe that 
which is oflenrive or corrupted. 

MerchanuSnip, a vefiel employed in commerce to 
carry commodities of various forts from one port to 
another. 


The targefi merchant Ihips are thofe employed by 
the dilferent companies of merchants who trade to the 
Fall Indies. They arc in general larger than our 40 
gun fliips; and are commonly mounted with ao guns 
on their upper deck, which are nine pounders; and fix 
on their quarter deck) wbicli are fix pounders. 

Regtfler Snip, See RroitvEk Ship, 

Store-SutP, a veflel employed to carry artillery or 
naval fiores for the ufe of a fleet, fortrefs, or garrifon. 

Tranfport'SttiP, is generally ufed to condu^ troops 
from one place to another. 

Uefides the different kinds of ihips above-mentioned, 
which are denominated from the purpofe for which 
they are employed, veffcls have alfo, in general, been 
named according to the different manner of rigging 
them. It would be an endlefs, and at the fame time an 
unneceffary talk, to enumerate all the different kinds of 
veffcls with refped to their rigging; and therefore a 
few only are here taken notice m. Fig. 5. Plate 
CCCCX.I. is a Jbip wluch would be convert^ into a 
barb by ftripping the mi«en-maft of its yards and tlie 
fiiils belonging to them. If each mall, its correfponding 
topmafl and topgallant mail, mfiead of being compofed 
of feparate pieces of wood, were all of onc-continned 
piece, then this veffd with very little alteratior.* would 
be a ptdattt. Fig. 4. rq>refents a fnov ; fig. 5. a di- 
' l^lste* fig. 6. a trig f fig. 7. a heteb; fig. 8. ofehoon* 

'OCCLil. 9 * fig- 10, %^ehe€ ( fig. ir. igaffioti 

gg. XX. a doggeri fig. 13. igtdley under fail; fig. X4. 
ditto. 
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Ships are alfo fometimes named according to the dif- Ship, 
ferent modes of their conftruAion. Thus wc fay, a ' "V" 
s-oZ-built Ihip, &c. 

To Skip, is either ufed adlively, as to embark any 
perfon or put any thing aboard Ihip: or paflivciy, to 
receive any thing into a Ihip} as, ** we Ihipped a bea» 

▼y fea at three o^clock in the morning.** 

To Ship, alfo Implies to fix any thing in its place ; 
as, to Ihip the oars, that is, to put them in their row- 
locks { to fltip the fwivel guns, is to fix them in their 
fockets $ to Ihip the handipokes, ftc. 

Machine for drawing Bot/s owl of Ships, tn inftru- 
ment invented by Mr Wiliiam Hill for this purpufe. 

His account of which is as follows *. * Tumfje. 

“ Firft, The ufc of this machine is to drew the kcl- th 
fon and dead wood bolts out, and to draw the knee of S»t>fiy/or 
the bead bolts. Secondly, The heads of the kelfon bolts 
heretofore w’crc all obliged to be driven through the Jl,, 
kelfon floor timbers, and keel, to get them out: by Vol X. 
this means the kelfon is often entirely deffroyrd, and 
the large hole the head makes materially wounds the 
floors { and frequently, when the bolt is much corrod¬ 
ed, it fesrfs, and the bolt comes out of the fide of the 
keel —.Thirdly, The dead-wood bolts that are driven 
with two or three drifts, are feldom or never got out, 
by which means the dead wood is condemned, wlicn fume 
of it is really fcrviccable.—Fourthly, In drawing the 
knee of the head-bolts, fometimes tlie knee flarts off, 
and cannot be got to again, but furs up, and with this 
machine may be drawn in ; for it has been proved to 
have more power in fiarting a holt than the maul.** 

In fig. t. ** Ay A, txprefent two firong male ferews, Q(;(,'Cl.ni 
working in female ferews near the extremities of the 
cheeks againft plates of iron E, E. CC is the bolt 
to be drawn ; which, being held between the chaps of 
the machine at D D, is, by turning the ferews by the 
lever B, forced upwards out of the wood or plank of 
the (liip. F, F, are two clogs, with hooks at their low¬ 
er extremities; which, being driven into the plank, ferve 
to fupport the machine till the chaps have got faff hold 
of the bolt. At the upper part of theft dogs are rings 
palliiig through holts in a collar, moveable near the 
heads of the ferews. Fig. 2. is a view of the upper 
fide of the cheeks when joined together; a, a, (he 
bolts in which the fertws work ; t, the chaps by 
which the bolts arc drawn. Fig. 3. The under fide of 
the cheek : a, a, the holes in which the ferews work ; 

the chaps by which the bolts are drawn, and where 
the teeth that gripe the bolt are more di(ltu6)y ihown. 

Fig. 4. One of the cheeks frparattd from the other# 
the letters referring as in fig. 2. and 3. 

This machine was tried in his inajeffy’s yard at Dept¬ 
ford, and was fi)iind of the greateff viility.—** Firft, 

It drew a bolt that was driven down fo tight a:, only to 
go one inch in fixteen blows with a dciuble headed 
maul, and was well clenched below : the bolt drew the 
ring a confidcrable way into the wofxl, and wire-drew 
ttfirif through, and left the ring behind. -Secondly, 

It drew a bolt out of the VertUb’s dead-wood that could 
not -be got out by the maul. That part of it which 
went through the keel was bent clofe up to the lower 
part of the dead-wood, and the machine drew the hole 
ftraight, and drew it out with cafe. It alfo drew a kel- 
fim bolt out of the Stanley Weft Indiaman, in Meffrs 
WilU’s yard# Deptfbid; which being a bolt of two 
drifti, could oot be driven out. 
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Mano^ewent of ai Jingle atuhtir, is the method 
of taking care of a fliip while riding at Tingle anchor in 
a lidc-waj’i by picvcnting her from fouling her anchor, 
SkC. The fidiovviiig rules for this purpofi,-, with whirli 
wc have been faVoiircd by Mr Henry 'I'aylor * ol North 
Shields, will be found of llie lUtnoil euufequci^e. 

Riding, in a tidc-way, with a frelh'uf-wind, the Oiip 
dujuld have what is called a jhart or nnhulwiird femhe, 
fay 45 or 50 fathoms of cabl?, and always fltecred to 
windward (a), not always witii the helm hard down, 
but more or lefs fo according to the (Ircngth or wtak- 
nefs of tlie tide. It is a known that many (laps 

flieer their anchors home, drive on board of other Ihips, 
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keep it Handing until it lhakes; then brace all the yards 
fliarp forward, cfpccially it it is hktly W blow ftrong. 

«If lying in the aforefaid pofitiou, and Ihc breaks her 
Hirer, brace about the muiii-yurd immediately; if ihc 
recovers and brings the buoy on the lee or larboard quar¬ 
ter, Ul the main-yard be again braced about; but if jhe 
come to a (beer tlic other way, by bringing the buoy 
on the other quarter, change the helm and brace the 
fore-yiird to. 

Riding leeward tide witli more cable than the wind- 
waid fervii.'e, and expefting tlic Qiip will go to wind¬ 
ward of btr auchur, begin as fuon as the tide eafes tu 
ihorten in the cable. This is often<liard work } but it 
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and on the fands near which tluy rode, before it has is ncei'lTary to he done, olhcrwife the a'lchor may be 
been diTcoveicd that the anchor liud bLcn rhuved from fouled by the great length of cable the fliip hab to draw 
the place where it was let go. round; but even if that could be done, the cable would 

When the wind is crofs, or nearly crof^, off.fliore, or ■ bi; damaged agaiuA the bows or cut-water. It is to 
ill the oppofite dirt'diion, {hips will always back. This be obferved, that'when a Hop rides wiiidwarJ.tide the 
is done by the mlzen-topfail, aflifted, if needful, by the cable flvould be cackled fimn the flioit fervice lowavdj 
mizcn-llayiad; Inch as have no tmAeii-topf&il common- the anchor, as far as wull prevent the bare part toucli- 
ly ufe the main-tojifail, or if it blowj fixlh, a top.gal- ing the fhip. 

lantiail, or any fncli lail at the gab. When-the fliip lends to windward and muft be feta- 

Xn backing, u flop ihuuld always w'ind with a taught head, hoill the fore-ltayfail as foon as it will {land, and 
cable, that it may be ceitain the anchor is drawn round, when the buoy comes on the lee-quarter, haul down tlic 
In cafe there is not a fuiKcicocy of wind for tliul pur- fore-ilayfail, brace to the forc-vard, and put ibc helni 
pufe, the {hip fliould lie hove apeak. a-Iee; for till then the helm mutt be kept a-weathcr and 

Riding with the wind afore the beam, the yauls - the yards full. 
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^{hould be braced forward ; if abaft the bcan>, they are 
to be braced nil aba^k. 

If the wind is fo f.ir aft that the Hup will not back 
(whicii fliould not be attempted if, wh<.n the tide calcs, 
the fliip forges ahead, and brings the buoy on the lee 
quarter), ihc mutt be feat ahead ; if the wind is far aft. 


When the fliip rides leeward tide, and the wind in* 
creafes, care {hould lie takcu to give her mure cable 
ill time, othersvife tiu' anchor may Hurt, and probably 
it will be ironblcfomc to get her brought up again t 
and this care is tiK more neceflary when the fliip rides 
in the huufc of another fliip. Previous to giving a long 
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and blows frcfli, the utmoil care and attention is nccef* fcrvice it is ufual to take a weather-bit, tital i.i, a turn 
faiy, an flil\>s riding in this lituation often break their of the cable over the windUfs end, fo that in veering 
fliccr, and come to windward of tluir anchors again, away the Ihip will be under command. The fervice 
It fliould be obferved, that when tiie {hip lies in this ought to he greafed, which will prevent iU chaflng in 
ticklifli fjtiiation, the afier-yards mu{l be braced for- the haufe. 


ward, and the fore-yaids ilie contrary way : flic will He 
fafe, as the buoy can be kept 011 the lec ijuart'-r, or fup- 
pofe the helm is aport, aa long as the buoy it, on the 
laiboaid quarter. With llic helm tlius, and the wind 


If the gale continues to inrreafe, the topmafls fliould 
be ilruek in lime ; but the fore-yard, fliould fildom, if 
ever, be lowered down, that in cafe of parting the ioir- 
fail may be ready to fit. At fucli times there Ihoiild 
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light alt, or uc.Trly fo, the (larboard main and fore bra- be more on deck than the common anchor-watch, llut 
cea fliould be hauled in. 'fliis iuppoles the mainbiuccs no accident may happen from inattention or falling a 
to hail foi waid. fleep. 

When the flop begins to lend to leeward, and the In a tidc-vvay a fecond anchor fliould never be let 
buoy comes on tb.c wcatbcr-quaiter, the intt thing to go but wIkmi abfolutely iicceflary ; for a {hip W’ill foine- 
be done i’l to brace ab.>ut the forc-yaid ; and when the times ride eufitr and fafer, efpecially if the fea runs high, 
wind comes near the beam, fet the fore-{lay fail, and with a very long fcope of cable and one anchor,than with 

lefs 


(a) It lia^ been thought by feme theovifts, tliat fliips fliould be flircrud 10 leeward of their anchors ; but ex¬ 
perience and the commoo praAice of tlic Iiell informed feaincn arc againil that opiiiiun: for it is found, that when 
a (hip rtdcH leeward tide and flicercd to windward, with the wind two or three points upon the bow, and blovi iiig 
bard, in the interval between the fqiialls the Iheer will draw her towards the wind's eye ; fu that when the next 
Iquall comes, before file be preffed attream of her anchor, it ib probable there will be a lull again, and the fpring 
V iiu'h the cable got by the fi)eer will greatly eafe it during the fqmtll. 

livery ftaman knows that no {hip without a rudder, 01 the helm left loofe, will wear ; they always in fuch fi- 
tuatiour. fly to : this proves that the wind prefBng upon the quarter and the helm a-kc, a Ih'p will be lefs liable 
to break her {heer tliao when the helm is a-wcathcr. IVfides, if tin: helm is a-lec wlicn flic breaks her flieer, it 
w'ill bo »-wtatlu.r when the wind comes on the other quarter, as it ought to be until {lie either fwing to leeward, 
or bring the buoy on the other quarter. New if the ihip breaks her fh-cr wilb the helm a-wcather, it throws her 
head 10 the wind io fuddetdy as fcarce to give time to bnxc the yardb about, aud \ ei y pi cbably flic will fall over 
her anchor before the fore-ftayfail can be got up. 
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leff! li'npjtU and two c inlf?; however, it if) advifablo, as a 
prev"ntive, when fiiins have not room to drive, ?.?jd the 
night iBdarlc,loh-t iVli a fr'^ond an-’hor ond-*r foot, with 
a ninge of t-ablc* along the dvek. ll this 1$ not tlionglit 
nertdai) to be done, the deep-fea lead Ihoiild he ihiown 
overboard, and the lire freqaently handled by the watch, 
ihnt they* may he afhired Ihc rides fatj. 

Tfat anytime the anchor-watch, prenini'ngon their 
own hpo\s! .'dgo, fluulj wind the (hip, or fu^er her to 
br»::i!c lier fhecr wiiliout calling mate, he fiiould im¬ 
mediately, or tlie very firft opportunity, oblige the crew 
to heave the arichoi in fijjht; -whicli will prevent the 
Cvomn'dliop of the like fault again ; for bciides the ihare 
nft’oulile the watch will have,the reft of the crew will 
blame them Tor nredefling their duty. 

)^r«de«»t mates feldom lie a week in a ro.id-ftead 
without heaving their anchor in fight; even though they 
have not the Icafl fiifpicion of its being foul. There 
art* other reafons why the anchor ihould be looked at; 
foinetimos tlse cable receives damage by fweeping wrecks 
or anchois that have been loft, or from rocks or ftones; 
imd it is often nereffary to trip the anclior, in order to 
take a clejr\’r birth, wliich fitould be (lone as often as 
nny frij) brings up to(» near. 

Miihodf 'f tie fnfe reninlttilcffuch S/ufi rtf b'tve Iren 
drhrn cv JhT'r. For this purpofe empty calks arc uftt- 
3 iiv employed float off the vclTcl, irfpccially if fiie ib 
f.n'ilh and at ll'c fame lime near the port to which it is 
propoied to condmn ht-, lu other cafes, the following 
njtlhorl adopted by Mr Bernard • will nnfwcr. 

** ('n January r. 1779 (fays Mr Barnard), in a moft 
clrcndfnl ftorm, the York Kail Indianuin, of eight hun¬ 
dred t«)ns, homeward bound, with a pepper cargo, part¬ 
ed her cables in Margate n'ads, and was driven on (horc, 
within rtnc hundred fert of tliv head and thirty feet of 
the fidf of Margate pier, then drawing tvvcnty-tvvo feet 
fix inches water, the flow of a good fpring tide being 
only fourteen feel at that }»lacc. 

“ On the third of the fame month I went down, as a 
fiiip-builder, to aflift, as much as lay in my power, my 
w'orthy friend Sir Richard Hotham, to wlium tlte hip 
belonged. 1 found her perfeilly upright, and her fnocr 
(or fide appearance) the fame as when lirft built, hut 
funk to the twelve feet water mark fore and aft in a bed 
of chalk mixed with a tliff blue clay, cxai^ly the (hape 
of her body below that draft of water; and from the 
rudder being tom from her as (he ftruck coming on 
Otore, and the violent agitation of the fea after her be¬ 
ing there, her flern was fo greatly injured as to admit 
free accefs thereto, which tilled her for four days equal 
to the flow of the tide. Having fully informed myfclf 
of her fmiation and the flow of fpriug-tldcs, and being 
clearly of opinion llic might be again got off, I recom¬ 
mended, as the firft neceffary ftep, the immediate dif- 
charge of the cargo ; and, in the progrefs of that bufi- 
ncfa,‘*I found the tide always flowed to the fame height 
on the fliip ; and when ihc cargo was lialf difeharged, 
and I knew the remaining part fliould not rnake her 
draw more than eighteen feet water, and vvbilc I was 
obfervitig the water at twenty-two feet fix incf.cs by the 
fliip*« mirks, flic inilantly lifted to feventeen f?et eight 
inches ; the water and air being before excluded by her 
preffure'em the day, and the atmofphcrc acting upon 
■ 4 icr upper part equal to fix hundred tons, whitli is the 


weight of water difplaccd at the difference of tlicfc two 
drafts of water. *■ 

“ The moment the (hi|Hiflcd, t difeovered flic had 
rccfivtd more drimage than was at fufl apprthcrded,}K'r- 
Icaks being fuch ar. filled her fiom ti'ur to eighteen feet 
water in an hour and a half. As nothing cfrertujl was 
to be expected from pumping, feveral fcuttlex <«r holrs 
in the IhipN fide were made, and valvis fix.d tlterct*i, 
to drawoff the water at the lowed ebb of the tide, to 
facilitate the difeharge of the remaining pari uf tlic car¬ 
go ; and, after many attempts, I fuctveded in an exter¬ 
nal application of flicj’p fkins fewed on a fail and thriill 
under the bottom, to flop the body of water from rufli- 
ing fo fuiioufiy into the /hip. 'rhii bufineri efT^clcd, 
moderate pumping cniddcd us to keep the /hip to ahont 
fix feet water at low water, and by a vigorous effort wc 
could bring the /hip fo light as (wlicn ihc cargo fliould 
be all difeharged) to Lc cafilyiciT»ovi.d into deeper water. 
But as the external application might be diflurbcd bv 
fo doing, or totally removed by the agiulion of the 
fhip, it was abfolutely neceffary to provide fomc per¬ 
manent fccurity for the lives of thofe who wtri to na¬ 
vigate her to the river Thames. I then rccommendid 
ns the cheapeft, qulckefl, and moft effcrtual plan, to lay 
a deck in the hold, as low as the water could hr pump¬ 
ed to, framed fo folidlyand fccurely,andcaulked fo tight, 
as to fwim the /hip independent of her own leaky bottom. 

“ Beams (»f fir timber twelve inches Iqunrc were 
placed in the hold under every lower deck beam in the 
fhip, as low as the water would permit; thefe were in 
two pieces, for ilie convcniency of getting them down, 
and alfo for the better fixing thtm of au exadt length, 
and well bolted together when in their places. Over 
tlu fc were laid long Pant/.ic dcab of two inches and 
a half thick, well nailed and caulked. Againft the 
/hip’s fide, all fore and aft, was well nailed a piece of 
fir twelve inches broad and fix inclics thick on the low¬ 
er and three inches on the upper edge, to prevent the 
deck from rifing at tlic fitle. Ov^i the deck, at every 
beam, was laid a crofs piece of fit timber fix inches deep 
and twelve inches bioad, reaching from the pillar «f 
the hold to the fliip’s iide, on which the fliores were to 
be placed to refifl the preflure of the water beneath. 
On each of thefe, an ! againft the lower deck beam, at 
equal rliilanccs fioin the lulc and middle of the /hip, was 
placed an upright fhore, fir. inches by twelve, the lower 
end 1 ft two inchtsinlf> the crof, pivcc. From the foot 
of this fhore to the fliiji’s fide, under tlic end of every 
lower deck beam, was placed, a diagonal fliore fix indi¬ 
es by twelve, to ea/c the /hip’s dfck of part of the ftrain 
by throwing it on ihe fide. An upright fhore of llirtc 
inches by twtlve was placed from t!w end ol every trofs 
piece.to the lower deck beams at the fid**, and one of 
three inches by twelve on the midfliip end of every crofs 
piece to the lower deck beam, and nailed to the pillars 
in the hold. Two firm tight bulkheads or pattitioni 
were made as near the extremes of the flup as pufftblei 
The ceiling orinfide plank of the fhip was very fccurcly 
caulked up to the lower deck, and the whole formed d 
complete !hip with .*1 flat bottom within fide, to fwim the 
otitfide leaky one ; and that bottom being deprefled fix 
feet belovi* the external water, refifted the /hip’s weight 
above it equal to five hundred and eighty-onc tons, and 
fafely conveyed her to the dry dock at Deptford.” 

5 A a SHIP-BUILDING- 
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!». CHTP-BUrLT>ING, or Natjl AacHiTEcruRE. 
ii the art of conftruaing a fliip fo at to aufwer a 
particDliir purpofe ekher of war or mcrchandire. 
rr. ^ To whom tL woHJ U indebted for the invention of 
fbips, islike all other thing, of equal antiquity, uncertain. 

A very fmon portion of art or contrivance wa. fien 
in the firtt IWns: they were neither llrong nor durable, 
but confld Lly of ; few plank, bid together with- 
out beauty or ornamrnl, and juft fo compafted a. to 
keep out Uie water. In fome pbce. they were only the 
iulk. or ftock. of tree, hollowed, and then confitted 
only of one piece of timber. Nor wa. wood alone ap¬ 
plied to thi. ufe i but any other buoyant " 

ihe Egyptian reed papyrus ; or “f***''’*^^ 

primi^ve drip, were frequently corapofed; bottom 
Ld fide, being extended on a frame 
fcantlioge, of flexible wood, or begirt with wicker., 
S a“ w; have frequently beheld amongft the Amen- 
■ wii favages. In this "lanner tliey were often navigated 
upon thfrivirsof EtI'iiopu, Egypt,.and Sabeaii Arabuq 
even in later time.. But in the firft of them, we find 
no mention of any thing but leather or hides fewed to- 
.reiher. ■ In a veffel of thi. kind, Dardanus fecured Ins 
ttreat to the country afterward, called -rrMr, when he 
wa. compelled by a terrible deluge to forfake hi. fornier 
habitation of Samothracc, According to Virgil, Cha- 
foil’s infernal boat was of the fame comporitioii. 

But as the other art. extended their influence, naval 
aichit^aurc llkewife began to emerge from ll'= B “““ 
of iUoraiiee and baihaiirm t and a. the. Ihips of thofe 

alefwereincreafed in bulk, and better proportioned 
ffr commerce, the appearance of thol^e floating citadel, 
of iinufual form, full of living men,flying with feemingly 
fxpaiided wings over theforfaceof the untravellcdocean, 
ftruek llm igiioranl people with terror and aftonilhinent:. 
fnd hincMi. «c are told by Ariftophanex, arole the 
faSe of Perfeui flying to the Gorgon., who i'*''' 
ally eariied thither in a (hip! Hence, in all probability, 
the feinou. ftory of Triptolemu. nding on a winged 
Oragon i. deduced, only becaufe he faiUd from Alhen^ 
in- xlt time of a great dearth,toamore plentiful country, 
to fupply ntct fBties oi his people. The fiftion of 
thclymg he joined with 

a. feveral oixtliologitts report, was nothing but a fhip 
t\th fail.; and ihelice faid to he the offspring of Nep- 
Tut iL overeign of the fea , nor doe. there appear 

any other foiioSation for the ftone. of gr.ffiiw, or of 
ftiip. iransfoi med into bird, and fi(be., which we fo 
"(ifh meet witli in the ancient poet.. So-acoeptab e to 
the 6tft “f *he wofld were invention, of this nature, 

Ibii ivhifever made »"? 

•aval areliiteaucei huiMing “'f/j 

iieiietli or fwiftnef. than thole irfed before, or render^ 
,5.1 more commodioii. b, additional coutnvaiice., 
^difcuf.ered countrie, unknown to fotmee travellers, 
were thought worthy of the greateft honours, “doft™ 
•fiuciated into the nninber of Sieir dei fied heroes. Hence 
We" have in aftfonbiny the figiis of ArieS a^Th“r“*» 
wfie BO otlwtr thaa Iwq tlK f^^***^^ 


ported Phryxua from Greece to Cohchoi, and the lat- Miftory. 
ter Earopa from Phtriiicia to Crete. Argo, pLgafusi 
and PerUus, were likewife new (hips qf a ditterm 
fort from the former, which being greiily admired by 
the barbarous and uninUrufted people of thpic times, 
were trannaicd amongft the ftars, iu commemoration of 
their luventors, and rnclamorphofed into conftellations 
by the poets of their own and of fucceediiig 
^Thc chief parts, of which ftiips anckutly confifted, 
were three, vii. the belly, the prow, and the ftern i the(e 
were again compofed or otli^sr fmailer parts, which ihall 
be hritfly deferibed in their order. In the dtfcripljon^ 
wc chiefly, follow Scheffer, who hath fo copioufly treat* 
ed this Ciibiea, and with fuch induftry and learning coU 
le£ied whatever is neceffary to illullralc it, that very 
little room is left for enlargcaneiit by ibofc. who inclin* 

to pnrfw this iiivdligatioo* , 

I In the belly, or middle part of the (hift, there was 
Carina, oMhe “•keel,** which wyis compofed of 
wood: it was placed at tlvc bottom of the ihip, .being 
defigned to cut a^id glide through the waves, and thcr^ 
fore* was not broad, but narrow and fharp. j whence xt 
may he perceived that not all fhips, but only the 
which (hips of war were called, whole bellies were 
ftraight and of a fmall circumference, were provided 
with keels, the reft having ufually flat bottoms. Around 
tiie outfide of the keel were flxed jiiwcs of w'ood, to 
vent it from being damaged when the fliip 5«as firtt. 
launched into the water, or afterwards ftruek on any 
rocks; thefc were called xi^)^vrfmrm^ in Latin cuneu 
Next to the keel was the « pump-well, or 

well-room,** within which was contained the or 

» pumpthrough which water was conveyed out of. 

* V « r j 

After this, there was rntfn, or the fccono 

keel,** fomewhat refembling what is now called thj 

kefjoni it was placed beneath the pump, and called* 

*AuT«r#Ji«: by fome it is falftly fuppoU 

cd to be the fame with . t* * 

Above the pump was a hollow place,' called by He* 
rodotus iwAs rss riw, by Pollux itvrw and yam, becaufe 
large and capacious, sifter the form of a belly j by. tlie 
Latins, uRu/io, This waaformed by crooked-ribs, with 
which it was furroooded, which were piccwotwood. 
rifmg from the keel upwards, and called by Hefychius 
nuut, and by others, ifiwiaifsj the belly of the ftup fay¬ 
ing contained within them: in Latin, cojlei and lu Eng* 
lilh. tMtrt. Upon ihcfc were placed certain pUnks, 
which Ariftophaiics calls ^ 

The TAiyc^,.Wtf, or « hdes” ^ the Ihip, .cnep^m-- 
naflVd an the former parts on boA thefc w^r^ 

Simpofed of Urge iwficfs extended from prqw to fterm. 
and called C.«eN. ?nd WaufC by them the, 

whole fabric WdSi begirt, or furrounded. 

In both thefe fides the rowers had their placev 

cd Ti*MM .?tnd L»M» pUffd* 

above onie ihother^ the lowed ^ras ^silled 
thofe i^at laboured ^cre.in,,^«A*^} the Widdic ^i^. 

and tW men .tv!'?**J:*“® “PP^r^oft^w^i^whenc^ ihjc 

I rowcr% 
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roweri were termed In thefe apartmenta were 

fpaccft through which the rowera put their oara : thefe 
were fometimea one continued vacuity from one end to 
I the other, called hut more utuallydiftin^i holes, 

\ each of which was defigned for a fingle oar ; thefe 
V^were ilyled r^yTn/itcr», aa alfo bteaufe 

not uuliifethe eyesofliving creatures* All of them were 
by a mutcigeneral name termed tyHMTrkf From containing 
the oars; hut cyK«rjv frenia to have been ahother tiling, 
Itgnifying the fpacca between the banka iof oars on each 
fide, where palTengera appear to have been placed. 
On the top of all there was a paf&gc or place to walh, 
called and as joining to the 

or uppermoll bank of oars. 

j. ** the ** prow or fore-dick/* whence it is 

foretimes called furttx»9, and commonly dilUftguifh^ 
by other metaphorical titles taken from huma^ faces, 
lu fume fhipi 'there it mention of two prows, as alfo 
two fterns: fuch was 13 ahaiis*s (hip adorned by Miner¬ 
va when he fled from £gypt. It was lifua! to beautify 
the prAw with gold and various forts of paint and co¬ 
lours i in the primitive times red was moll in ufe s 
whence Homer's ihips were commonly dignified with 
thetitle8of^XrMr«^i,and(pMnuirK^«i, or ** red*faced i** 
the'blue likcwife, or'fic'y-cUlour, was fre(|uently made 
dfc of, as beanng a near refemblance to the colour of 
dtefea; whence wefindihips called by Homer 
by Arifiophanes xtmftfiZiXti- Several other colours were 
alfo made ufe of; nor were they barely varniOicd over 
with them, but very often annealed by wax melted in 
the fire/ fo as neither the fun, winds, nor water, were 
able tfi deface them. The an- of doing this was called 
hxim the wax from the fire «Jj(icvr<«St which 

H dcfcribed by vitravius, aud mentioned in Ovid. 

i.i - I Pida eolorihiu ujt\f 

\ Csrulcam ^talrem ccncova puppit Uabtt^ 

The painted fhip with melted wax anneal'd 

Had Tethys for its deity——— 

In thefe colours the various forms of gods, animals, 
plants, &c. were ufually drawn, which were likcwife 
often added as ornaments to other parts of the (hips, as 
plainly appears fVom the ancient monuments prefented 
to the world by Baytius. 

The fides <»f the prow were termed ?r 7 i^, or ** wings,** 
ao'd aca>rdingto Schefit-r^ or rather { for 

fince the prow is communly compared to a human face, 
it will naturally follow that the Tides fhould be called 
^eeh* Tlicfb are now called bows by our mariners. 

3. rifyufUt ** the hind-deck or poop,** fometimes caleld 
p^ut the “ tail,** becaufe the hindmofi part of the (hip : 
it wat of figure more inclining to round than the 
pfo^, the extremity of which was (harp, thatit might 
tut the waters { if was alfo built higher than the prow, 
^‘d was the place where the pilot lat to fieer j the 
but^-bending part' of it was called anfwering 

gh oOr term ftiir/rr. 

They had Various ornaments of fculpture on the 
prow ; as helmets, animals, triumphal wreath.i, die.— 
The ftern wat more particularly adorned with wings^ 
Iftiiehls, &c. Sometimes a little maft wa* erefted where- 
• oh to' Wng nbbaUds of divert colours, which, ferved iu- 
^ead of a fiag to dlftingui(h the i(htp : and a weather- 
kbckji to figtiif) \\u part from'wheuefc the wind blew. 


On the extremity of the prow was placed a round Kiftory. 
piece of wood, called the ir 7 v;t'<;, from its bending ; and — 
fometimes the ** eye** of the (Iiip, becaufe fix¬ 

ed in the fore-deck'; on this was inferibed the name uf 
the (hip, which was ufually taki n from the figure paint¬ 
ed on the dag. Hence comes the frequent incnliuuof 
fhips called ScylU, built., rams, tigtrs, 6cc. whioh 
the poets took the liberty to reprefeut as living cica- 
tures that tranfported their riders from one country to 
anotfier. 

The whole fabric being completed« it was fortified 
with pitch, and fometimes a mixture of rofin, to fccure 
the wood from the waters ; whence it comes that Ho¬ 
mer's (hips are everywhere mentioned with the epithet 
of or ** black.'* The firft that made ufe of 

pitch were the inhabitants of Plneacia, fince called Cor- 
fica ; fometimes wax was employed in the fame ufe ; 
whence Ovid, 

Carulea ceratas accipit wtda rates'* 

The axure waves receive the waxed (hips. 

After all, the (hip being bedecked with garlands- 
and (lowers, the mariners alio adorned with crowns, (lit: 
was launched into the fea with loud acclamations and 
other exprellions of joy ; and being purified by a prieft 
with a lighted torch, an egg and brimltone,.or aftor 
Ibme other mannei*, was confecrated to the god whofe 
image (he bore. 

The (hips of war of the ancianta were di(lingui(hcd 
from other kinds of velTcU by various turrets and acceC* 
fions of building, fome to defend their own fuldiers, and 
others to annoy the enemy ; and from one another, in 
latter ages, by fevcral degrees or ranks of oar®, the mofl 
ufual number of which was four or live, which appear 
not to have been arranged, as fome imagine, on the 
fame levd in different parts of the (hip; nor yet, as 
others have fuppofed, direflly above one ano'ther's 
heads ; but their feats being placed one behind another, 
afeended gradually, like flairs. Ptolemy Philopater, 
urged by a vain-glorious defire of exceeding all the 
world befides in naval archite£fure, is faid to nave far- 
dier enlarged the number uf banks to 40 ; and the (hip‘ 
being othervi’ife in equal propurtion, this raifed her tu 
fuch an enormous bulk, that (he appeared at a ditlance 
like a Boating mountain or ifiand ; and, upon a nearer 
view like a prodigious calUe on the ocean. She wu 
aSb cubits lung, 38 broad, and 48 hig}> (each cub^ be¬ 
ing I Englifh foot 5^ inches), and carried 400 rdwers,' 

400 failors, and 3000 foldiers. Another which the 
fame piince made to fall on the Nile, we arc told, was 
half a ftadiuffl long. "Vet thefe were nothing m compa- 
rifon of Hicro*s fhip, built under the diredion of Ar¬ 
chimedes j on the ftrufture whereof Mofehion wrote a 
whole volume. There was wood enough employed Iji- 
\t ty make. 50 galleys ; it had all the variety of apar^^ 
msnts of apfhtce ; fuch as banqueting room's, gatierici] 
^rdens, fi(h ponds, Babies, mills, baths, and a temple to 
Venus. The floors of the middle apartment- were aU 
in|aid, and reprefented in^various colours the (lories ot 
Homer’s Iliad. The ceilings, windows, and*an other 
parts,, weie finilhed with wonderful art|,' and embetliBicd 
with all kinds of ornamenU. tn the tippermull apart- 

creue, and water wA conveyed to the garden by pip*s. 
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liiftorf. feme cf hardcncil clay, and others oficad. The floors bein;; fcarcely lomcn to each Ihip; and one from Cnel- 

of the temple of Venus were inlaid with agates and dcrland, with 24 mnnincra. Fifteen of thtfc w'cre call- 

other previous iloncs; the infide lined with cyprvfa cd the king’s own (liips, manned with 419 mariuerF, 

wood 'f the windows adorned with ivory, paintings, and being fumewhat over 27 to each ihip. 

fmall ftatucs. There was like wife a library. This vcf- Hiiloruins reprefent the vtifels of Venice and Genoa 
fel was adorned ou all Tides with fine paintings. It had as tlie lavgdl and the belb about this time, but they 

20 benches of oars, and was cncompaflcd with an iron were Toon exceeded in lUc by the Spimiih veflels called 

> rampart, eight towers,with walls and bulwarks, furnifh- efirnchst fome cf which carried cannon; and ihcfe again 

cd with machines of war, particularly one which threw were exceeded by the velTcU built by the northern pvo- 

a Hone of 300 potnids, or a dart 12 cubits long, the pie, particuUiIythofc belonging to the Ifanfe towns.— 

fpacc of half a mill.*, with many other particulars related In the 14th century, the Hanfeativs were the fovereigns 

by Atlienseus. Caligula likcwifc built a veiTcladorncd of the northern Teas, as well W ithout ns within ilie lial- 



with jewels in the poop, with fails of many colours, and 
furnilhcd with large porticoes, bagnios, and banquet- 
ing-rcoins, btfidcs rows of vines, and fruit-trees of va¬ 
rious kinds. But ihcfe, and all fuch monftrous fabrics, 
ferved only for ihuw and oflentation, being rendered by 
tlivir val) bulk unwieldy and unfit for fervice. Athc- 
nK:u3 informs us, the common names they were known 
'by, were Cycfnff<‘t or yEtanii, i. c. “ iflands, or moun¬ 
tains,’* to which they feemed nearly equal in bignefs; 
confiding, as fome report, of as many materials as 
would have compofed 50 triremes, or (liips of three 
banks. 

Tlie vcflels employed by the northern nations appear 
to have been dill more imperfed than thofc of the Ro¬ 
mans ; for a law wua enact’d in the reign of the em¬ 
peror Honorins, 24th September, A. D. 418, inflidU 
ing capital punilhnient on any vvhn fliould indru(!:bthc 
baiharians in the art of fhip-building ; a proof at once 
of the great edimation in which this fcieuce was then 
held, and of the ignorance of the barbarians with re¬ 


tie ; and their drips were fo Urge, that foreign princes 
often hired them in llivir wars. According to Hak¬ 
luyt, an Englidi fltip from NewcaUlf, of 200 tons bur¬ 
den, was fei/ed in the Baltic by ihofe of Wifmar and 
Rodock, anno 1394: and another Englidi vcfld of the 
fame burden waa violently feized in the port of Lifbon, 
anno 1412. 

Soon after fliips of a much larger fizc were con-7^. Xl 
ilruded. It is mentioned that a very large ihip was p. aj8. 
built, anno 1449, Taverner of Hull; and 3-] 

the year 1455, King Henry VI. at the rvqued ofp. 364. 
Charles king of Sweden, granted a licenfe for a Swedidi 
diip of the burden of a thoufaod tons or under, laden 
with merchandife, and having laoperfonsou board, to 
come to the ports of England, there to difpofe of thetr 
lading, and to reladc back with Englidi merchandife, 
paying the ufual cudoms. The iiifcription on the tomb 
of William Canning, an eminent merchant, w'ho had 
been dve times mayor of Bridol, in RatclilUchurch at 
Brillol, anno 1474, mentions his having forfeited the 


g ard fo it. 

The fleet of Richard I. of England, when'he 
weighed anchor for the holy war from Mcllina, in Si¬ 
cily, where be had paded the winter, A. D. 1190-1, 
is laid to have confided of 150 great diips and 53 gal¬ 
leys, befides h<ark8, tartans. See, What kinds of Ihips 
tliefe were is not mentioned. the crufades, however 
pernicious in other rcfpcdls, this fcirnce I'etms to owe 
feme improvementH ; and to this particular one we are 
indebted for Richanl’s marine code, commonly called 
lliv Laws of OferoHi from the name of a fmall ifland on 
tlie coart of France, where he compofed them, and 
which mod of the nations in Europe have made the ba- 
fjg jjf tiieir maritime regulations. Thofc (hips, if they 
Vol. II. merit the name of (hips, were probably very fmall, 
!’• 94j* after as the time of Edward I, 

anno 1304, 40 men were deemed fufficient to man the 
jy btrt and largeft vcflels in England j and that Edward 
p. 664. the Third, anno I33>, ordained the mayor and (heriffs 
of London to **take up all (hips in their port, and all 
other ports in the kingdom, of the burden of 40 tons 
and upwards, and to furni(h the fame with armed men 
and other necclTanes of war, againft the Scots liis ene¬ 
mies, confederated with certain perfonsof foreign na- 
liotfs. Edward the 7 'hird*a fleet before Calais, anno 
1 347, cunfirtiog of 738 Englifli (hips, carrying 14,936 


king's peace, for which he was condemned to pay 300 
mei^s ; in lieu of which fum. King Edward IV. took 
of him 2470 tons of (liipping, amongrt which there 
was one (hip of 9C0 tons burden, another of 50Q.tuiis, 
and one of 400 tuns, the red being fmaller. 

In the year 1506, King James IV. of Scotland 
built the largcft (hip which had hitheito been feen, but 
w'hich was loll in her way to France in the year 1512, 
owing probably to a defedlive conflni^ion, and the uii- 
flcilfulncfs of the crew in managing fo large a (hip.— 
About this time a very large fliip was likewife built 
in France. In the fleet fitted out by Henry Vli, 
anno 1512, there vvas one (hip, the Regent, of 1000 
tons burden, one of yoo, and three of 400 eaqh. A 
(hip dill larger than the Regent was built foon after, 
called Henrt Grace de Dieu / In the year 1522 the firli 
voyage round the globe was finiflied. 

The Englilh naval htflorians think that (hips carried 
cannon on their upper decks only, and had not gun- 
ports before the year 1545 : and it is certain that rqany 
of the largcft (hips in former times were-fitted out from 
harbours, where (hips of a moderate flze now would 
not have water enough to .float them. In 1575 the 
whole of the ruyal navy did not exceed 24 (hips, and 
the number of merchant (hips belonging to England 
amounted to no more than 135 veiTels above too tons, 


mariners, being on an average but 20 men to each (hip; 
1 3 (hips and 459 mariners, from Bayonne in Guienne, 
being 30 men to each (hip; 7 (hips and 184 tnen from 
Spain, which is 26 meo to each (hip; one from Ireland, 
cartying 25 men ; 14 from FlaDdcrs, with 133 men 

I ' 


and 656 between 40 and 100 tons* At Queen Eliza-, 
beth'a death, anno 1603, there were not above .foprAr«*’a7* 
tnercliant fliips in England of 400 ton burden each.^-' 

The largeft of Queen Elizabeth's (hips of war was 1090P* ^ 94 * 
tons burden, carrying but 340 men, and 40 guns, «nd ' 
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the fmallcfl 6oo tonft( carrying 150 men and 30 guns. 
Smaller veHels were occafionally hired by her from pri* 
vatc owners. 

Ill the memorable fca-fight of Lepanto between the 
Turks and Chridisns, amo iJ7X» bo vcfTels were em¬ 
ployed but galleys; and it would appear i'lom the car- 
cafes of £ome of them, which are dill preferved in the 
arfenal At Venice, that even thefc were not fo large or. 
lo well conllruded ^ thufe of our times. The Invin¬ 
cible Armada, as Spanifh vanity iiylid it, once the 
terror and admiration of nations, in the pompous and 
exaggerated deferiptions of which the Spanith authora 
of thofe times tlwelt with fo much apparent pleafurc, 
confided Uf 130 ihips, near 100 of which were the 
ilatelicd that had yet been feen 00 the ocean. The lar¬ 
ged uf thefc, however, would be no more tlian a third 
rate vedel in our navy, and they were fo ill condrudied, 
that they would neither move eafily, fail near the wind, 
nor be properly worked in tempellnous weather. The 
wiiulc of the naval force colledied by Queeu Elissabeth 
to oppufe this formidable fleet, including hired veflela 
tenders, ftorc-fhips, See* amounted to no more than 
143 ‘ . 

Ship-buildtng began now to make a condderable pro- 
grefs in Biitaiu. Both war and trade required an in- 
creafe of Ihipping; fo that, in the year 1670, the an¬ 
nual charge of the navy was reported to be 500,000!.; 
and in 167b the navy coniided of 83 diips, of which 
58 were uf the line. At this time the exports amount¬ 
ed to ten millions ptfr annum ; and the balance uf trade 
was two millions, lu 1689 there Were 173 Hups, great 
and fmall, in the royal navy, and it has been conllant- 
]y increafing ; fu that in 1761 the Ihips in the navy 
amuuiiCcd to 372, of which 129 were uf the line ; and 
in the beginning of the year 1795, the total amount 
was above 430. 

As fliips uf the common coodruAlon are found to 
be very defective in many particulars, various methods 
have therefore from time to time been propofed to re¬ 
move foine of the bad qualities they polTencd. As it 
would he an endlefs talk to enumerate the different in¬ 
ventions fur this purpofc, tlierefore a few of them only 
will be mentioned. 

In 1663 Sir William Petty conftru^led a double fhip, 
or rather a tingle fhip with a double bottom, which was 
found to fail coufiderably fader than any of the Ihips with 
which it luid an opportunity of being tried. Iler fail 
voyage was from Dublin to Holyhead; and in her return 
** die turned into that narrow harbour againd wind and 
tide, aiAong rocks and {hip8,with fuch dexterity as many 
ancient feamcn confefied they had never fcch the like.” 
This veflcl with 70 mure were hid in a dreadful temped. 

This fubje^ was again revived by Mr Gordon, in his 
Principles of Naval Archiie^lurt', printed at Aberdeen 
Anno 1784; where, having delivered his fentiments oil 
the conllruftion of large mads, he fays : ** Thcfe cat- 
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periments likewife point out to us methods by which Hiftory. 
two vcfT.ls m.^y be laterally conmdfed together, though 
at a contiJc ruble dill nice from each other, in a inauner 
fiiificiently flrong, with ver)- little increafe of weight or 
expence of materia^ and without cxpotingmucTi fur- 
face to the adiion or influence of the wind or tlie waver, 
or obdru£iing their motion in any corifiderible degree, 
and confequently without being miichoppufcd by thc-m 
on that account under any circumdanccs; and if vefTeU 
are judicioufly conilrnded with a view to fuch a junc¬ 
tion, it would be no eafy matter to enumerate nil the 
advantages that may be obtained by this means.** He 
then enumerates the advantages that double vi:fi'cU ^ 
would have over thofe of the common eonAni^iion.snd latriv 
Soon after double fhjps were a^lually built by Mr Mil-couflriK^fcd 
ler of Dalfwinton. 1 y Mr Mii • 

Another plan was propofed by Mr Gordon to make 
a fhip fail faft, draw little water, and to keep a good y 

wind. For this purpofc, “ tlie bottom (he fays) fliould jrci 
be formed quite flat, and the tides made to rife pci‘pcn./«rr, p 
dicular from it, without any curvature ; which would ^ 
not only render her more (Icady, as being more oppofed^^'*’*’*^'’'^ ‘ ‘ 
to the water in rolling, but likewifc more convenient fur 
ftowage, &c. while the fimplicity of the form wouldfiiwitiiflicj 
contribute greatly to the cafe and expedition witli in order to 
which/he might be fabricated. Though diniiiiilhingohtam vo 
the draught of water is, cater'u parilui, undoubtedly 
the rnoft efl'c£lual method of augmenting the velocity 
with which velfels go before the wind ; yet, as it pro- uuncy of 
portionally dimiuifhcs their hold of the water, it ren-thm phm 
ders them extremely liable to be driven to leeward, and 
altogether iccapable of keeping a good wind. ThisJ"^”*^*” 
defe£f may, however, be remedied, in a iiniple and 
fcAual manner, by proportionally augmenting thcth, 
depth of keel, or, as fo large a keel would be incouve-cf ihv L-. :, 
nient on many accounts, proportionally incr«ating thrir 
number ; as, in place of adding a keel eight feet da p''*^^’y 
to aveffel drawing fix feet water, to affix to differtnt JJ ’ 
parts of her fiat bottom, which would be well adapted ht r ol" 
for receiving them, fix di/Fercni keels of two feel decpkccU. 
each at equal difiances from each other, willi proper 
intervals between} which will he found equally efi'ec- 
tual for preventing thefc pernicious c/Tecls. Four fuch, 
indeed, would have anfwcrcd the purpofc as well as the 
eight feet keel, were it not for the fuperior preflure or 
refillance of the lowxr water (a). 

Thus then it appears, that a vc/Tcl drawing eight feet 
water only, keels and all, may be made to keep as good 
a wind, or be as little liable to be driven to leeward, as 
the fiiarpeil built ve/Tcl of the fame length drawing i.|, 
nay 20 or upwards, if a few more keels are added, at 
the fame time that /he would be little more refified in 
moving in the line of the keels than a vc/Tel drawing 
fix feet water. only. Thefc keels, befides, would 
firengthen the ve/Tcl confiderably, would render her 
mere fleady, and left liable to be overfet, and thereby. 

enable 


(a) This is frequently repeated on tlic authority of Mr Gordon and others* Thcoiy fays otlicrwife and the 
experiments of Sir Ifaac Newton /how in the nioft iioexceptionaUe manner, tliat the refinance of a ball dcl'cend- 
iftg through the water is the fame at all dcjrfhe ; nay, the licaping up. of the water on the bow, occaiioning a hy- 
• droftstical prelTurc in addition to the real rclifiaace, will make ikc whole oppofition to an equal furfacc, tut of. 
greater horizontal dimenfions, greater, becaufe it bears a greater proporlion to the rclillancc. 
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ldh>r 7 . enable her to carrr tnore fail; and Mr ^rdon then ^ , . , . , ^ ^75? 

enameratefl the fwcraT adThMagb th»t « (hip of ihii BoO* I- Ccntmn^lhe MetM thefi^ 

cooftpuaion win poffefi. veral Statons ^a Sinf. , v 


x% GonnnfciKiii wiii poffefi* 

le pUn This plan has lately been put into eaccotion by Cap- 
tlicr iiiw Schaaky with th'n difference mIvv that inftrad of 
Ibe keels being 6xcd u propoCed * Mr OordoHy Cap* 

Scliank conftruaed them fo as to Aide down to a 
> kecli. certain depth below the bottom, or to be drawn up 
within the fhip os oCcafion might require. 

Captain iichank having co^nmnicated his^plam to ufedi a fhip is then a^cd upon hy two clementsi the 
the Navy Boardi two velTek were in confcquenct or- wind and waters and therefore it is much more diffi* 
dered to be built of 13 tons each) and fimHar in diroen- cult than is commonly imagined to ascertain the form 

fions, one on the old uonftrudioo, and the other flat- of a ihip fo as to aofwcr in an unfMourable as wdl a* 

l^e utility botromed, with Hiding keels. In 1790 a compara* a favourable wind } the fhip at the fame time having a 

iliding tive trial in prefence of the commilEoncrs of the navy cargo of a certain weight and magnitude, 

els iwu- was made on the river Thames, each having the fame Every fliip ought to fail'wtlli but particularly whra.I^ropei 

r LT' ^**1! and although the vcffel on the old the vs'ind is upon the beam | for this puipofc aconfider-J^'J •• 

'' coniirufiion had leeboards, a greater quantity of l»U able length in pre^rtion to the .breadth is 

Uft, and two Thames pilots aboard, yet Captain and the plane of\«(iffance ihould be the lead poffiblc.^ 

Scbank*s veflcl with three Hiding keels best the other The main frame fhould alfo be placed in a proper iitua-cr. 
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vcffcl, tothe aftoQiihment of all prefent, one btlf of th^ 
■whole didaooc, failed; and no doubt fhe would have 
beat her much more had Hie been fumifhed with a 
Tl) rimes.pilot. 

This trial gave fo much fatisfaftion, that a king's 
^4 cutter of 130 tons was immediately ordered to be built 
ml lu^u- on the fanio conftrudtion, and Captain Schank wai re- 
qutftcd to fuperintend its building. This veflcl was 
launched-at Plymouth in 1791, and named the Trio/. 
The length of thk veflcl is 66 feet, breadth 21 feet, 
and depth of the Irold (even feet i her bottom is quite 
flat, and draws only fix feet watery with all her guns. 


tion 1 but according to the cxt>crimenu of Mr Chap¬ 
man its plane is variable with the velocity of the* Trait!^ 
fliip: the mean place of the main frame has, howcver,^‘f 
been generally c&imated to be about ouc-twelfth of the^^^'jf 
leni;tb of the' keel before the middle. Without a fuf.^^***' ^ * 


r.idi(.e 
pftn s 
irgcr 


fleient d^ree of flabiUty a (hip will not be able to car¬ 
ry a prefa of fail I a great breadth in proportion to the 
length and low upper woriis will augment the liability. 

The following paiticulara being attended to, the above 
property will be gained, and the Hiip will alio ftcer 
Well. The wing tranfotn (hould be carried pretty high; 
the falhion pieces welt formed, and not full below the 
(lores, &.C. whereas all other vefliels of her tonnage on load water line t the lower part of the ll&m to be a pqr- 
the old eonflru^ion tlraw 14 feet ; fo that (be can go Hon of a circle, and to have a conlideral^le .rake -, the 
with fafety into almofl any Imrbour orcrecki She has (lernpofl to be nearly perpendicular to the keel; and 
three Hiding keels enclofed in a-cafe or well \ they arc all the upper works kept as low as poflible. 
each 14 feet in length j the fore and the after keels are Many (hips from conflmdlion are liable to make much To make 
three feet broad eachs and the middle keel is fix feet leeway. This may in a gieat mcafure be avoided by giv-»(hip keep 
broad. The keels are moveable by means of a winch, ing the (hip a long keel, little breadth,amid a conlider-* 
and may be let dawn feven feet below the real keel 1 able depth in the hold : whcsace the bow wiUmcet with'*^ * 
and thry work equally well in a ftorm as in (lill wa* little rtfiflancc in comparifon tothe fide, apd t.bertiure 
ter. Her hold is divided into fevcral compartments, all the fliip will not fall much tiu the leeward. , . 

watertight, and fo contrived, that (hould even a plank Another very great retardation to the velocity of aand to rail 
or two flart at fea in different parts of the velTci, (he (hip is herpitchinck The principal remedy for this ia to ^uioothly 
may be navigated with the greateft fecurity to any increaflr the length of the keel apd floor, to diminiih''*'*'®'** 
place. If (he (hould be driven on fliorc in a gale of the rifln^ afore and abaft, and to couilnift the bull 

fuch a manner that the contents of the fore body 
may be duly propoitioned to tire e9utent8 of the after 

19 

In a (hip 0/ war the lower tier of , guns ought to be In Ihipt of 
of a (uificient height above the .water, gtberWife itwiU^i^' 


9 C* 

wind, (he will not fObn become a wreck, as her keels 
will be driven up into their cafes, and the (hip being 
fiat-bottomed, will not be eafily overfet 1 and being 
able to go into fuch (hallow water, the crew may all be 
eaftly faved. By means of her Hiding keels (he is kept 


Re ady in the greateft gale ; (he is quite eafy in a great be impoflilYle to work the lee-guns, when it blows hard. 
fcj, does not drain in the leaft, and never takes in wa- This property will be obtained by giving her a 
ter on her deck ; and when at anchor, (he rides more floor timber, little riling, 1 fuff midfhip frame, light up-high abov 
upright and even then any other (hip can do : (he (ails per works, and the wing uanfom not too high: And the water< 
very faft either befonr or upon a wind; no veflcl (he in every (hip the extreme breadth ought always to be 
has ever been in company with, of equal fire, has been higher afore and abaft than at niidlKips, ao 

able, upon many trials, to beat her in failing; and yet A merchant (hip, btfides being a faft (mler, ought Propenie 
her faiU feem too fmtfll. to carry a conliderable cargo in proportion to 

It hasaUo been propofcd to conllrudl ve&ls of other length, to fail with little balUft, and to be navigated 
materials than wood ; and lately a veiTel was built whofe with few bands. 

bottom, inllcad of being plank, was copper. That n (hip tnpy take in a coafiderable.cargo^ ktntskck 

T. &onUl»*«*‘ 
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iiB-lengtii, »Tul|-,l^tto#n,^^nd,,.» 

But a %ip of tlus^WnllrvATon wlH neither fail fall| nor 
carry : .. . ^ . - , / 

If a Oiip he filled out n^uch towards the Unc of floa* 
taHoh, togretfier «)ih low; upper wdfVs^ flic w^ill 
little halUft : andtha\(hip ii 'ftitf froth conftruc*^ 
tion i* much better Udi^fed for failing ya^'iji^n '.orie^ 
Which, in ortlert'o car^ thc’fathc WuMlit^ of'c 
is bbhged M be lliaded tritH ^ hidJn greater weight: 
for the rcriiUhce iffUs ^he iiua«tit,y of water to be re- 
ihovcd, or* n'eaVly as the area of a traufyerfi fe£lion of 
the immerfed part*of the body at the mtdihip frame j’ 
atid a body \hat is broad 'and, Shallow is inuc|i iliffcr 
than one of the fame c^tpacity that is narrow and d«fp. 

*•* l^hc advantages (lays Mr’ Gordon) ai^ riumcrous, 
important, and dbvibus. ’ tdr it is cvicleut, that by cn» 
iargidg,' perhaps doubling,, tb'c breadth orvclfel^, and 
fot'ming their bottoms flat an^ well furnillled with, 
keels, tlvy muft, in the JrJ place, become much fteai 
dicr, roll little, if any, and be enabled to carrjr, gtieatly 
more fail, and that in a better direiSion, at ihe fame 
^time that they would be in po danger of being difmaft- 
'^cd of overfet, unlcfs the malls were of ^ mo^,eatraor- 
dinary height indeed. Secoiulfyt They would Kaye little, 
or no becafioti for ballad, and if any was ufod, could 
htciif lefs danger IrOin its IhiFting. ThirMy, That there 
would be much more room upon deck, as well as ac¬ 
commodation below; the breadth being Xo much in- 
creafed without any diminution of the height above the 
toad-water line. Pourthfyt That they would deviate < 
mneh leCs from the intended courfe, and pcnctraU |hc. 
water much Caficr in the proper diredion : for dopbVmg 
the breadth, without any incrcafe of weight, would dU 
minifli the depth or draught of water one-half *, and 
though the extent of the direaiy oppofmg furfacc 
would bte the fame as before, yet the veffcl » moving 
would meet with half the former refiftance only: for fo 
great is the, difference between the prelfarc, fpxcc, or 
reaaidn, of the up^r and the under water. Sifihjyr 
That they would by this means be adapted, for Ijripg. 
unfupported in docks and harbours when diy^.bc ren¬ 
dered capable of being navigated (hallow water, and 
of being beneOted by all the advantages auepding that 
very important circumdance j and it is particularly to 
be obferved, that making velTcls which, may be navigat¬ 
ed in fhalloW watw, may, in many refpedls, jnftly be re¬ 
garded as a matter of equal importance with increafing 
the number of liarbours, and iirmrqving them, as having 
id^ticafly the fame with regard to navigation.} 
at the fame time, that the benefits which would rc- 
fult frofc'fuch mrcumdanccs arc obtained by this meant 
without either expence, trouble, or inconvcniency : bc- 
fidcs, it wuld hot only enable vcHcls to enter mayy ri¬ 
vers, baysi and erects, forfticrly inacccHfole tp Ihip; of 
burden, -bdt tb prpcCttf to fuch places as tre mod 
Und-locked, where they'‘caq lie or rijSi; rnoft fecure, 

' ’and with lead eapdiuch of men and gfound tacklCj.. As. 
(hips of war would Cari Y their, guns well by hnug fo 
ileady, there could be but'lhllc occaCon for a high 
topfide, or much height of bull above wa^cr; and, as 
little or'no b'^lall would be required, there Would be 
■'i»‘ oecenity, as in .other vtffcls, for increafing their 
’ weight on that account, and thereby prcOlng them 
^•eper into the water. Thcfe arc very important circum- 
Voi. XVII. Parti. 
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dances, and.wpuld contiibmp;-niUfh to uaprovc ibojfiiil* Pwpemet- 
iiig crt fnCh vclIcU.** Trom whence H apps<ans,. that. . 

tbqrt :p;ould he qqitjxl, what has liitherto been deemed 
irirecpncilcablet thegreatcd.poffiUc ftabdity, which ta 
nearly qs the area of a tranfverfo fed-ioo of the im« 
merfod part of, the bodf >t,fhe nndfiiip frame; and a 
body tlvat is broad ami Hialiowis much (liffer than one 
of the fame capacity that is j^arrow. and deep. A diip 
this condru^ion may take in a. coqftdersble cargo iu 
proportion -to her, fixe ; Gut if de^ly loaded will: not 
iWl fad, for theo the area of a fedipn of the immerfed 
part the midihij) frame will be very confidcrablc ; 
and aathe fails of luoh a (hip mad oeceArily be large, 
mpre bands will therefore be required. - 14 

T^e lefs the breadth ofm fliip, the fewer hands wiUsnd to be 
hfi nccclGiry to.work her; as in that cafe tlie <l“wwty 
of fail will be lefs, and the anchors ,alfo of lefs weight, 

Wc foall gain much (fays M. Bouguer) by making ihe'TraHiJa 
extreme breutdth no more than the fifth or fixth partiVawrr. 
of the length, if, at the fame time, we diminilh the 
depth proportion^y ; and likewife this mod furprifing 
circumdance, that by diminifhing thcfe two dimcnTions, 
or by increafing the length, a (hip may be made to go 
fometimes as fad as the wind. 35 

In order to obtain the preceding properties, very op- ImpoiSbIe 
ppfite rules mull be followed ; and hence it appears to 
be impo(Sblc to conftruft a fliip fo as to be polfcfled 
them all. The body, however, mud be fo formed, thatf^,g 
as many of tbefe properties may he retained as poflible, 
always obferving to give the preference to tliofc which 
arc mod required. If it is known what particular trade 
{)ie (hip is.to be employed in, thofe qualities are then 
principally to be adhered to which are mod edentially 
neccifaty for that employment. a6 

It may eafily be dcmonftvated that fmall (hips will Smalt flnps 
not have the feme advantages as large ones of a iimilar 
form, when employed in the feme trade : for a large of 

(hip will not only fail fader than a fmall one of a fimi-f^^ng, 
lar form, but will alfo require fewer hands to work her. 

Hence, in order that a fmall (hip may poffefa the feme 
aidvantngcs as a Urge one, the correfponding dimenfions 
will not tc proportional to each other. Tbc reader will 
fee in Chapman’s Archlleflura Navalis Mercaloria ample 
tables of the fevcral dimenfions of (hips, of different 
claffes and fizes, deduced from theory combined with 
experiment. Tables of the dimenfions of the principal 
diipa of the Briiiih iiavy, and of other fliips, are con¬ 
tained in the Ship-builder’s Rvpofitory, and in Mur- 
ray** Trcatife, on Ship-building. 

Chap. II. Of the different Plant of a 

When it is propofed to build a fliip, the prapor- 
tipnal fiae of every part of her is to be laid down ; front 
whence the form and dimenliu^s of the timbers, and of 
exeryp4.rticuUr.piece of wood that enters into the con- 
drqmip^, U tq b*f found- ,As a (hip lias length,* 

Grcadt|^ and Mpih, three diilereut plans at leafl are 
nMcttary to exhibit the form of tbc fevcral parts of e 
fliip : thcfe are ufually denominated the^eer/Zwi, the 
htdf 'hr endth ^tk^.hodj plans, . 37 

T^c fheer plan orsfensg^f# olherwife called, the ./fea Sheer 
^ is that fcAion of the (hip which is made 

by a vertical plane palfing through the keel. Upon“^^'®“’ 
tills plan are laid down the length of the keel ; the 
height and rake of the llcm and ftcrnpofl j the fituation 

j B and 
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and height 0^ thd ttridOiip^and other frames; the place 
of the tnafts and chaimris $ the -projeftion of the head 
and quarter gallery, and their •npendages s and in a (hip 
of war the portion and dimci.tlons of the gun ports. 
Several imaginary lines, namely, the upper and lower 
height of breadth lines, water Unes, &c. are alfo drawn 
ip this plan. 

half breadth orJtoor plan, or, as it is frequently 
called, the horizontal jdanc, contains the fcveral half- 
breadths of every frame of timberti at different heights ; 
ribbands, water lines, &c. are alfo deferibed on this 
plane. 

The body plan, or plane of projeHiont is a fedion of 
the (hip at the niidlhip frame or broadeft place, perpen¬ 
dicular to the two former. The feveral breadths, and the 
particitiar form of every frame of timbers, are deferibed 
on this plane. As the two Tides of a fliip are (imilir to 
each other, it is therefore unncceflary to lay down both $ 
hence the frames contained between the main frame and 
the llcm are deferibed on one fide of the middle line, 
commonly on the right hand fide, and the after frames 
are deftribed on the other fide of that line. 

Several lines are deferibed on thefe planes, in order 
the more readily to aififi in the formation of the tim¬ 
bers ; the principal of which are the following : 

The top-timler Ihtet is a curve limiting the height of 
the iliip at each timber. 

The top^tfmber half breadth linct is a fedlion of the 
fliip at the height of the top>timber line, peipendicular 
to the plane of elevation. 

The height of breadth linest are two lines named the 
vpper and lowr heights of breadth. Tlicfe lines are 
deferibed on the plane of elevation to dutermii^e the 
height of the bruadeft part of the (hip at each timber; 
and being deferibed in the body plan, limits the height 
and breadth of each frame iX its .broadeft part. 

Main half breadth^ is a fefiion of the fliip at the 
broacled part, perpendicular to the flieer plan^ and 
reprefeuts the greateft breadth at the outfidc of every 
timber. 

ly^afer linet, are lines fuppofed to be deferibed on the 
bottom of a (hip when afloat by the furface of water | 
and the uppermofi of thefe lines, or that deferibed by 
the water on the (hip's bottom when fufficicntly load¬ 
ed, is called the load water line. According as the 
(hip is lightened, (he will rife higher out of the water; 
and hence new water lines will be formed. If (he be 
lightened in fuel) a manner that the keel may preferve 
the fame inclination to the furface of the water, thefe 
lines will be.parallel to each other: and if they are pa¬ 
rallel to the Led, they will be reprefented by ftraight 
lines paralld to each other in the fcmdy plan ; otherwife 
by curves, lii the half d>readih plan, thefe linea are 
curves limitMg the half breadth of the (hip at the height 
of the correfpOQding lines in the flieer plan, la or¬ 
der to diftinguilh theCe lioes, they arc ufually drawn in 
green. 

Rilband Ftnes, are curves on a fliip's bottom by the 
interfedion of a plane inclined to the plane of deva- 
tkn); and are drnomiffMedyiqyami/ or horizontaii ac¬ 
cording as tliry arc meafuned upon the diagonal, or in 
a dire^iun pespcndicolar to the plane of elevation. 
Both thefe aiifwer to ihfthme curve on riirihip's bot¬ 
tom, but give very difercat c^vei whcn defenbed on 
the half bmdth plan. ' 
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Frames^ are circular pieces of tinibef bolted te^c- 
thcr, and raifed upon the keel at certain ‘dHlahCCs, and 
to which the planks are faftened. Aframe h compoftrd | 
of one floor-timber, two or three futtocks, and a tep- 
timber on each fide: which being united together, form Fruucs, 
acirciiIareRclofure,nnd that which enclofcs the greateft c<impof 
fpace is called the or msm frame. The arms sd of a 

pf the floor-timber of this frame form a very flhtufe^' *'* 
angle ; but in the other frames this angle decretfes’ with 
the dtflance of the frame fl'om mldfhips. 'Thofe floor tjo, 
timbers which form very acute aisles ate called 
ertttchee. The length of the midfliip floor timber is in 
general about half the length of the main frame. 31 

A frame of timbers is commonly formed by airhes 
of circles called futetpt. There arc generally five 
fwceps : ij 7 , The floor fwtp ; which is limited by a 
line H) the body plan perpendicular to the plane of ele- 
TBtton, a little above the keel; and the height of this 
line above the keel at the midfliip frame is called the 
dead fifing. The upper part of this arch forms the 
head of the floor timber. 2dt The lower l/rradth fweep ; 
the centre of which is in the line reprefenting the lower 
height of breadth. The reconciling fwe^. This 
fwcep jpkii .the two former, without interieding ci¬ 
ther ; and makes a fisir enrve from the lower height of 
breadth to the rifing line. If a flraight line is drawn 
from the upper edge of the keel to touch the back of 
the floor fweep, the form of the midfhip frame below 
the lower , he^ht of breadth will be citiincd. 4/^, 

The upper breath fmrep > the centre of which is in the 
line reprclcqt.ing the ^per height of breadth of the 
timber. This fweep deicribed imwards forins the lower 
. part of tlic top timber, The Up timber fwe^ is 

chat which forms the hollow of the top timber. This 
hollow is, however, very often formed by a mould, fo 
placed as to touch the upper breadth tweep, and pafs 
through the point limiting the half breadth of the top 
timber. 

The main frame, or as it is ufually called ^fod-Jlatt Namci 
is denoted by the ebaradier . Tlie timbers before frtmcfc 
dead-flat arc narked A, B, C, d^ci in.order; and 
thofe abaft dead-flat by the figures, x, 2, ate. The 
timbers adjacent to dead-flat, and of the fame dimen- 
fions nearly, are diflinguiflied by the charaaers (A j, 

(B), flee, and (i), (2), «cc. That pirt 6f the (hip 
abaft the main frame is called the after body } and iliat 
before it the fore body. 

All timbers are perpendientar to the half breadth 
plan. Thofe timbers wbofe planes arc petpcndicular to 
tlie Hirer plan, arc called fquare iimbere ; and thofe 
whofc planes are inclined to it arc called canted timberu 

The r'^ng Ihut is a curve drawn in the (hcer plan, at 
tlie heights of the centres of the floor fweepi in the 
body plan. As, however, this line, if drawn in ^hia 
manner, would extend beyond the upper line of the (i- 
gure, it is therefore ufnany fo drawn that its lower part 
may touch the upper edge of the keel. This is per¬ 
formed by taking the heights of each of the centres in 
the body nlan, from the height of the centre of the 
fweep of dead-flat, and fetting them off on the corre- 

fpondiffg timbers in the (heer plan from the upper edre 
of the keel. I't' B 

HalfFreaith ^ ibe rljing^ is « curve io the floor * 
pbu, which limits the diflances of the centres of the 
fldot fweepi froto tlw middle line of the Wy plan. 

The 
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The of the foor^ is a curve drawn in the Hieer 
plan, at the height of the ends of the floor timbers. 
It is limited at the main frame or dead Hat by the dead 
rifing, and in fiat Hiipi is nearly paiBlle] to the keel for 
fome umbers afore and abaft the niidihip>frame ; for 
which reafoD thefe timbers are called fats: but in (harp 
ihips it rifes gradually from tlie main fromey and ends 
on the ilem and pofi. 

Qutiittg Jotvn line, is a curve drawn on the plane of 
elevation. li limits the depth of every fioor timber at 
the middle liney and alfo the height of the upper part 
of the dead wood afore and abaft. 

Timher and room, or room and /pace, is the dIfiance 
between the jnoulding edges of two timbers, which muft 
always contain the breadth of two timbers and an in* 
terval of about two or three inches between them. In 
forming the timbers, one mould ferves for two, the 
furefide of the one being fappofed to unite with the 
aftfidc of the other, and fo make only one line, which 
is called the joint of the tmhers» 

In order to illuftrate the above, and to explain more 
particularly the principal pieces that compofe a ihip, it 
will be nereflarj to give a deferiptiun of them* Thefe 
pieces, are for the moft part repreiented ^fcMrding to the 
order of theirdifpoltiion in fig. i, plate CCCCLIV* 

A, Reprefents the. pieces of the keel to be fecoreiy 
bolted together and cunched. 

^ B, Tlie ftempoft, which is tenoned into the keel, and 
connected to it by the knee G. 

£, The back of the poft, which is alfo tenoned into 
the keel, and fecurely faoltedto the poft j the intention 
pf i^ is to give fofBeient brndfh to the port, which fel* 
dom can be broad enoUgIt in one piece. C is the 
faVe poft, which is fayed (s} to the f^ore part of the 
ftempoft. 

C, The ftem, in two pieces, to be fcarfed together. 
The.ftem is joined to the fore foot, which makes a part 
of both. 

The ap'^Qt pieces, to be fcarfed toge^er, 

and fayed on the infide of the ftem, tdfopport the fcarf 
thereof t and therefore the'fcai^ e^'the apron muft he 
at fome diftance from that of the ftetil. 

I, The ftcrefbn, in two pieces, to fbppoK the fcarf 
of the aprpn* 

D, The beams which fupport the decks; and F the 
knees by which the beams are faftened to the Tides of 
the fhip. 

1 ^ The wing tranfbm : it is ftiyed acrofslbe ftem¬ 
poft*, and bolted to the head of it, and its extremities 
are faftened to the faibion pieces. L, la the deck tran* 
Torn, parallel to the vnng tranfom. M, N, Two of the 
lower tranfoms: thefe are faftened to the ftempoft and 
falhion pieces in the fame mannCr as the wing tranfom. 
Q, Tht knee which foftens the tranfom to the ftiip’s 
, 1 ®. And, 0 ,'TTie fafliion piece, of which there is 
one on each li^?- The of the falhion piece is con- 
neded with the dead wood^ arid the head is faftened to 
the‘wing tranfom, 

R, Sj Breaft-hobka: thefe are fayed in the infide to 
the ftem, snd to the bow on each fide of it, to which 
they arc faftened with proper bolts. There arc gciic- 
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rally foiir or five in the hold, in the form of that mark* nJlTcrenc > 
ed R, and one in the form of i hat marked S, into wthicli ^ * 
the lower deck planks are rabbeted : 'rherc « alfo one j 

immediately under the haufe holes, and another under 
the fecond deck. 

T, The rudder, which is joined to the ftempoft by 
the rudder irons, upon which it turns round in the 
googings, faftened to the ftempoft for that purpofe. 

There is a mortife cut in the head of the rudder, into 
whkh a long bar is fitted called the tiller, and by which 
the rudder is turned. 

U, A fioor timber: it is laid acrofs the keel, to 
which it is faftened by a bolt through the middle. 

V, V, V, V, The lower, the fecond, third, and fourth 
futtocks. W, W, The top timbers. Thefe reprefent 
the length and fcaif of th: fevcral timbers in the mid* 

Ihip frame. 

X, The pieces which compofc the kelfon. They 
are fcarfed together in the fame manner as the keel, and 
placed over the middle of the floor timbers, being fcor* 
cd about an inch and a half down upon each fide of 
them, as reprefented in the figure. 

Y, The fevcral pieces of the knee of the head } the 
lower Dart of which is fayed to the ftem, and its keel is 
fcarfe^o the head of the forefoot. It is faftened to 
the bow by two knees, called cheeh, in the form of 
that reprefented by Z t and to the ftem, by a knee 
called a fiandari, in the form of that marked 0. 

a. The cathead, of which there is one on each fide 
of the bow, prajeAing fo far as to keep the anchor deaf 
of the ihip when it is hove up. 

h. The bits, to which the cable is faftened when the 
fhip is at anchor. 

d. The Tide counter-timbers, which terminate the ihip 
abaft within the quarter gallery. 

e, e. Two pieces of dead wood, one afore and the 
other abaft, fayed on the keel. 

Fig. a. is aperfpedive reprefentation of a fiu'p fra¬ 
med and ready for the planking ; in which A, A is the 
keel I B, the ftempoft: C, the ftem; K, L, M, the tran- 
foms; F, F, F, F, F, F, the ribbands. 

Chap. III. Containing Preliminary' Problems, ^c. 

The general dimeufioDs of a ihip are the length, 
breadth, and depth. 

To afccrtain tbofe dimenfions that will beft anfwcr p^o,Ber¬ 
the intended purpofe, is no doaht, a problem of confi- tiunal di- 
derable dfficnlty; and, from theory, it may he ftiown nir fitni!; 
thkt there arc no determinate proportions fubfifting be- * ^*P* 
tween the length, breadth, and depth, by which thefe 
dimenfions may be fettled ; yet, by combining theory f.jrred iroai 
aud pradtice, the proportional dimenfions may be ap-throry 
proximated to pretty neariy. combined 

As ftips are eonftrudled for a variety of different P*’®'* 
purpofes, their principal dimenfions muft therefore 
altered accordingly, in order to «inpt them as neatly as 
poffible CO the propofed intention ; but fince there is 
no fixed ftandard whereby to regulate thefe dimenfiouf:, 
the methods therefore introduced arc numerous, sod in 
a great meafure depend upon cuftom and fancy. 

With regard, however, to the proportional dimen- 

3 B 2 fions, 
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eliAiiui- they perhaps may be inferred from the circle. 

T '^ro- XhuSy if the eztretiie breadth be made equal to the dia- 
^ meter» the len^h at t)»e load water line, or the diftance 
between the rabbets of the ftem and pod at that placet 
d aifo made equal to the circumference of the fame 

jm the circle ; and the depth of the hold equal to the radius* 
cle. the upper works bein^r continued up^ ards according Co 
circumdanees. A Ihip formed from thefe dimenGons* 
with abcyitofn moreorltfsfuUaccordingas maybejudged 
jicceffary, will no doubt anfwer the propofed intention. 
NevcrtbelefH, one or other of thefe dimenfions may be 
'Varied in order to gain fume effential property* which 
the trade that the vcffcl is intended for may require. 
Pradieai Thc following hints arc given by Mr Hutchinfon • 
towards fixing rules for the bed eonliruCtion of fhips 
bottoms. ' 

1. “ I would recommend (fays he), to prevent fhips 
Book bottoms from hogging -f upwards amidfhip* to have the 

Chap. i.fore and after part of their keels deep enough, that the 
upper part may be made to admit a rabbet for the gar* 
lK>ard ilreak* that the main body and bearing pare of 
the ihips bottoms may he made to form an aicb down* 
wards in their length, fuppofe with the fume fheer as 
their bends, at the rate of about 2 inches for every 30 
fe^ of the extreme length of thc keel towards the mid- 
fhip or main frame, which may be reckoned thc crown 
of the arch ; and the lower part of the keel to be made 
ilraight, but hid upon blocks fo that it may form a re* 
gular ctMivex curve downwards at tbe rate of an inch 
for every 30 feet of the extreme length of thc keel, thc 
lowed part exactly under thc main fhime; which curve, 
1 reckon* is only a fufiioient allowance for the keel to 
become ftraight below, after'they arc launched afloat, 
by the prefTure of the water upward againft their floors 
amidfhip, which caufes their tendency to hog. And 
certainly a draight keel is a great advantage in failing, 
as well as to fupport them when laid upon level ground 
or on draight blocks in a repairing dock, without tak¬ 
ing damage. 

2. ** As fquare flemed fhips, frhm experience, are 
found to nnfwer all trades and purpofes better than 
round or pink flerned fldps, 1 would recommend the 
Jorc part of the fternpod, on account of drawing the 

water lines in the draught, only to have a few inches 
rake, that thc after part may ftand quite upright per¬ 
pendicular to the keel : and for tbe rake of the dem I 
would propofe the rabbet for thc budding ends for the 
entrance, and bows from the keel upwards, to form the 
fame curve as the water line from the dem at the Ibir* 
phi towards the main breadth, and the bows at the har* 
pin to be formed by a fweep of a circle of half the threc- 
fourths of the mam breadth ; and the main tranfom to 
be three-fourthi of the maia-brcadth; and the buttocks, 
at the load or failing mark aft, to be formed* in the fame 
manner as the bows at the liarpin, with a fweep of a 
circle of half the three-fourths of thc main breadth, to 
extend jud as far from the dem and dem pod as to ad¬ 
mit a regular convex •curve to the main frame, and from 
thefe down to thc keel to form regular convex water- 
lines, without any of thofe unnatural, hollow, concave, 
ones, cither in thc entrance or run ; which rules, in my 
opinion, will agree with the main body of the (hip, 
whether (lie is dcTtgned to be built full for burden or 
lharp below for failing. ; ’ 

' ‘5i ** This role for raking tbe dem will adroit all the 


water-lines in the fliip*s entrance to form convex enrves Prdimins- 
all tbe way fiom thc dem to the midihip or main frame, *^^,**^°* 
which anfwers much better for failing as well as mak- ° 
ing a ihip more eafy and lively in bad weather. And 
the hows ihould flange off, rounding in 1 circular forns 
from the bends up to the gunwale, in order to meet the 
main breadth the fuoner, with a fweep of half tlie main 
breadth at the gunwale umidfliips $ which will nut only 
prevent them greatly from being plunged under water 
in bad v/cutlicr, but fprend tbe danding fore-rigging the 
more, to fupport thefe material mads and fails forward 
to much greater advantage tUau in thofe over {harp 
bowed fliipB, as has been mentioned. And as the fad¬ 
ing trim of fhips in general is more or lefs by thc dem, 
this makes thc water lines ot the entrance in proportion 
the (harper to divide the particles of water thc cafler, 
fo that the (hip may prefs through it with the lead re- 
ddance. 

4. “ Thc run ought to be formed flioitcr or longer, 
fuller or (harper, in proportion to the entrance and main 
body, as thc (hip is defigntd for burden or failing fad. 

The convex curves of thc water lines ihould Icden gra¬ 
dually from the load or failing mark aft, as has been 
mentioned, downwards* till a fairdraigbt taper is form¬ 
ed from the after part of the floor to the dernpod be¬ 
low, without any concavity in the water hues ; which 
will not only add buoyancy and burden to the atver 
body and run of the (hip, but, in roy opinion, wiP nclp 
both her failing and deering motions; for the ^reduce 
of the water, as it clufes and rifea upon it *9 come to 
its level again, and All up that hollow which is made 
by the fore and main body being preded forward with 
fail, will impinge, and aA with more power to help the 
(hip forward in her progrelTive motion, than upon thofe 
unnatural concave runs, which have fo much more flat 
dead wood, that mud, in proportion, be a lu&derance 
to thc dern being turned fo cafily by the power of tbe 
helm to deer the (hip to the greated advantagCi*' 

Many and various are the methods which arc employ¬ 
ed to deferibe the fcvcral parts of a (hip. In the follow¬ 
ing problems, however, thofe methods only are given 
which appear to be mod cafily applied to pradiite, and 
whicli, at tbe fame time, will aafwerany propofed pur- 
pofe. 

PaoB. I. To deferibe in the plane of elevation the 
(heer or curvature of the top timbers. 

Let QR (fig. 3.) be thc length of the (hip between CCCCLV. 
the wing tranfom and the cabbet of the dem. Then 38 
fince it is generally agreed, efprcially by the Frencf The place 
conftruflors, that the broaded part of the (hip ougnt'^' 
to be about one-twclflh of the length before the mam about one 
frame or deod flat ; therefore make R0 .qual to (ive-'twdhh be* 
twelfths of QR, and ^ will be tbe datiun of the mainf'^re the 
frame $ fpacc the other frames on the keel, and from 
thefe points let perpendiculars be drawn to the keel.*"' ^'1^' 
Let ® P be thc height of thc (hip at thc main frame, Method of 
VF the height at tms aftermod frame, :and RK thedeferibing 
height at the dem. Through P draw EPL paral-the top¬ 
ic! to the keclj deferibe the quadrants PGI, PMN, h"* 

radius being P0 t make PH equal to EF, and PO 
equal KL, and draw the parallel GH, OM : divide 
GH fimilar to 0C, and GM fimilarto 0R. Through 
thefe points of divifion draw lines perpendicular to EL, * 
and thcfeveral porttons of thefe perpeudiculars contain¬ 
ed between EL and the arch will bt tbe rifings of the 

top- 
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Pf. W IJ„ bov, el. a cur,. dr,>,u through 

ILn,® top-timber line. 

1 Jus line 28 more cafily drawn by means of a curved 

Paoa, II, To defcribc the ftem. 

through wljjcb draw KS paraUel to the Jcecl, and equal 
to twice KH; T hrough the termination of the wales on 
Arm draw TW panOlcl f QR. Theu from the centre 
i>, with the diftance SK, dd’eribe an arch : Take an 

r,f ‘^''Aance between the paraU 

Itls r, ; and find the point W, fuch that one 
point of the compafs being placed there, the other 
point will jua touch the ncareR part of the above arch i 
and Irom this point as a centre deferibe an arch until it 
meets the keel, and the llcm will be formed. 

PaoB. III. To dcfcribcthc aernpoa. 

Set off qy (fig. j.j for the rake of the poa ; 
dravv VX perpendicular to the keel, and equal to 
the heighi of the wing tranfom, join QX, and it will 
reprefent the aft fide of the pofi. 

Pros. IV. To 4 efcribe the half breadth line. 

Let MN (fig. 4.) be the given length: Make Nffi 
equal to fivctwelfths of MN : draw the line ®P pcT- 
pnuicular to MN, and equal to the propofed extreme 
half breadth. Let ME be the round aft of the dern 
or wing tranfom ; make EO perpendicular to MN, and 
rqual to the given half breadth at the ftem, which is 
generally between two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
mam half bnadlh ; and deferibe the arch MO, the 

TUTf S’ •’“e. Space the frames 

(AJ, A, B, ^c, and (1), 1, 2, &c. From the centre 
0, with the radius 0 P, deferibe the quadrant PRS • 
dcicribc alfo the quadrant PCT. Through the point 
O draw ORU parallel to MN; divide the ftraightlinc 
KU hmilar to M® ; and through thefe points of di- 
vjlion draw lines pcQ>endicular to MN, and meeting 
the arch. Transfer thele lints to the correfpondent 
frames each to tach| and a curve drawn through the 
extremities will reprefent tliat part of the fide contain- 
vd betwetn the main frame ami the ftem. Again, 
through Q, the extremity of the foremoft frame, draw 
QV paraU^ to MN. Or make PV a fourth or third 
part of PU, according as it is intended to make the 
ihip more or Icfs full towards the bow. Divide VC fi- 
milar to ©C ; through thefe points draw lines perpen- 
dicular to MN, and terminating in the quadrantalarch; 
Transfer thefe lines to the correfponding timbers in 
the fore part, and a curve drawn through the extreme 
points will limit that part of tlic fhip's fide contained 
between P and Q. Continue the curve to the n< xt tim¬ 
ber at X. Fiom (^raw QZ perpendicular to QX ; 
make the angleZNQ. equal to Z(^ and the poiuTZ 
will be the centre arch forming the bow. Rc- 
iiurk, if it is propofed that the breadth of the fiiip at 
the frames adjacent to the main frame ftiall be equalto 
the breadth at the main frame; in this cafe, the centres 
ol the quadrantal arches will be at the points of iuter- 
fectioD of thefe frames with the line MN ; namely at 
(A),and (j.) Alfo, if the height of (hip at the 
frames (A) and (1) is to be the fame as at dead flat, the 
qti.. I'.i.. al Hiclirs in fig, 3, are to be drferib' d from the 
poiuu ofiaierfcction of tbefe fiaracs with tUc line EL. 
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Thefe rules, it is evident, are variable at plcafuireirreUmina' 
aoy perfon acquainted with the firft pHncjples of ffla- »y !*«>• 
tnematics may apply calculation to find the ratlii of ble mt. 
the feveral fweeps. w— 

Prob. V. To deferibe the main frame or dead- 
flat. 

This frame is that which contains the greauft fpace, Of the 
. and the particular form of each of the otlier frames 
pends veiy much 00 it. If the ftiip is intended to carry 
a great burden in proportion to her principal dimen- 
ftons, this frame is made vciy full; but if ftic is intend¬ 
ed to fail faft, it is ufually made (harp. Hence arifes 
diverfity of opinions refpcAingits form ; each conftruc- 
tor uling that which to him appears preferable. In or¬ 
der to fave repetition, it is judged proper, to explain 
certain operations which neceffarily enter into all the 
different methods of conftro<fting this frame. 

In the plane of the upper fide of the keel pro 4 luced,G«,,l?a 2 
draw tlic hric AB (fig. 5.) equal to the propofed breadth uic«pi» 
of the (h«p; bifeft AB in C, and draw AD, CE, and^--* d.fu.b- 
BF, perpendicular to AD. Then, fince the two fidcs'^S 
of a fhip are Innilar, it is therefore thought fufficicni to 
deferibe the half of each frame between the mtiin frame 
and the ftern on one tide of the middle line CE, and 
the half of each of thofc before the main frame on the 
other fide of it. TUe firft half is called the 
and the other the jorc-body. The after-body is com. 
monly deferibed on the left fide of the middle line s 
and the fore-body on the right fide of it ; hence the 

li*!- thc/t/e Uns of the after body, and 

Br the fide line of the fore body. Make AD and BF 
each equal to the height of the ftiip at the main frames 
Make AG, BG, and AH, BK, equal to tlic lower and 
upper heights of breadth refpeaivtly, taken from the 
flicer plan. Let 1 I be the load water line, or line of 
floatation when the ftiip is loaded, and KK the height 
of the rifing line of the floor at this frame. Make CN, 

CO, each equal to half the length of the floor timber, 
and N, O, will be the heads of the floor timber, 
through which draw perpendiculars to A B. Make 
C w, E m, each equal to half the thicknefs of the ftcrii- 
poft, and C«, E«, equal to half the ihickuefs of the 
Hern, and join m w, n «, 

Method I. Of drfcnhing a main frame, —From the* 
centre a (fig. y.j, in the lower breadth line, deferibe 
the lower breadth fwcep G e; make Kb ccual to the 
propofed radius of the floor fvveep, and fron/iiie centre 
b deferibe the floor fweep Kf I.et the radius of the 
rewncding fweep be A^, equal to about the half of 
AC i then make A b equal to N bt and A m equal to 
O a. Nciw' from the centre a, with an extent equal to ” 

^m, deferibe an arch, and from the centre b, with the 
extent ^^. dtferibe an arch interfering the former in 
c, which will be the eciitre of the reconciling nveeprj''. 

Join Nm by an inverted curve, the centre of which may 

be in the line produced downwards ; or it may be 
joined by two cunres, or by a ftraight line if there ja 
little rifing; and hence the lower pan of the main frame 
will be deferibed. 

In order to form the top-timber, make Fi equal to 
fuch part of the half breadth, agrcc.nbJc to the oropo- 
fed round of the fide, as one feventh ; joki H and 
make i i equal to about two.third* of H : make the 
angle H / /equal to ill /; and ft cm tlic centre / at the 

. . diftauce 
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PrcUmina- tliftance /H ^efcnbe the arch H #; and from the cen- 
ire fff the intcrfcflion of /J and k F ’produced, defcribe 
. ^ ^ ■ the arch i j^, and the top timber will be formed. 

II. 7*0 ilp/crila a nam frame of an interme£ate eafraeity, 
that it, neither too flat nor Uojbarp, Divide the line AX 
(fig. 6 ), which lioiiti the head of the Boor timber, into 
three equal parts { and make ah equal to one of them. 
Divide the line J B', the perpendicular diftance between 
the load water line and the plane on the upper fide of 
the keel, into feven equal parts $ and fet oft' one of ihefe 
parts from to e and from e to m. Let GH be the 
lower deck, join G m, and produce it to Draw the 
Ih-aight line V a bife^t it in w, and from the points n, n, 
deienbe arches with the radius G q interfrdling each 
f>tlier in P, which tvill be the centre of the arch n a* 
The centre of the arch V n is found by deferibing arches 
downwards with the fame radius. 

With an extent equal to once and a half of 6 c de- 
fcrlbe arches from the points h, r, interfeding each other 
in A, and h’oni tliis point as a centre deferibe the arch 
tb\ makcd/ equal to <fm, and join Am, A/. Then, 
in order to reconcile two arches fo as to make a fair 
curve, the centres of thefj^ arches and of the points of 
cental mud be in the fame ftrai^t line. Hence the 
point k will be the centre of the arch Hm, and o the 
centre of the arch a L The arch / m is defchbed from 
the centre A. 

To form the top timber, fet back the tenth part of 
the half breadth from K to S upon the line of the fe- 
cond deck \ then with an extent equal to two thirds of 
the whole breath deferibe an arch through the points 
S and H, the upper height of breadth. Again, make 
MI equal to the fifth part of the half breadth; deferibe 
an arch of a circle through the points S and T, taking 
the diagonal QB for the radius. As this arch is in* 
verted in refpedi of the arch d S, the centre will be 
without the figure. Hence one-half uf the main frame 
is formed, and the otlter half is deferibed by fimilar 
opemtioos. 

Remark. This frame may be made more or lefs full 
by alteri^ the fevcral radii. 

IIT. 7(0 deferile a main frame of a circular form,-^ 
PUte fevcral lines be draw'n as t>efore: Then make 

ccccLVi. O a (fig. 7.} equal to the half breadth GiS, and from 
the centre Oy with the radius G a deferibe the arch 
iGeO, Let d be the head of the floor timber, and 
da the rifing. Aflume the point f in the arch, an* 
cording to the propofed round of the fecond futtock, 
and deferibe the arch df i the centre of which may be 
found as in the former method: from the centre a, with 
the diftance ad, deferibe the arch dc O \ make dc 
equal to one third of d O, and the angle deb equal to 
c dhy and from the centre h deferibe the arch d r. The 
inverted arch e O may be deferibed as before. 

IV. T"# deferibe a very full main frame.-^'Utt the 
vertical and Iwrizootal lines be drawn ti before i let i&, 
fig. 8. be the floor-head, and b k the riflng. Divide G e 
into two equal parts in the point d, and npon cd de* 
ferihe the fquare db ac,\ti which inferibe the quadrant 
den. Divide the line h d into any number of equal pans 
in the points 0 , N, M, L, and draw the jines L m M e, 
N n, O perpendicular to dh Divide the line G C, 
ihe depth of the hold, the riling being deducted, into 
the lame number of equal parts in the^^tnts £,F,L1C* 
and make^ the lines £^, F ^, 1 r, K id the frame, 

t 
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equal to the Knes O #, N ir, M e, L «, In the fijnsMi each ***^*^*^?^' 
to each rcCpeftlvoly; andjehtough tbo points 0,pfq,r, 

/, 6,' deferibe a cut ve. The •remaining part of the frame . ^ 

mayibe deferibed by the preceding methods. 

V. To deferibe the main frame of a JlAp intended to le a 

yci/^.-~The ptincipiu lines being drawn.as beforei 

let the length of the floor-limber be equal to half the 
breadth of the lhip,aQdthe rifingone-flftb or oue-ruthuf 
the wholcjcngth of thcfloor-ttmbcTi which lay cS from 
«to E, fig; 9. Tliroiigh the point E draw the line T * 
perpendicular to GO, and d £ perpendiculai* to AG. 

Join T d, which bifeft in B, and draw B F perpendicu* 
lar thereto, and meeting C G, produced in F, n'om the 
centre F, at the diftance FT, deferibe the fcmicirclc 
T d D. Divide GT into any number of parts, V W, 
flee, and bifcA . the intervals DV, DW, &c, in the 
poiatt Xf Z, flsc. then; from the centre X, with xhe . 
extent XV, deferihe the femicircle D V, iaterfefting 
AG in h. Let VP be drawn perpendicular to Gl, 
and h P perpendicular to AG, and the point of inter* 
fedion P will be one point through which the curve is 
to pafi. In like manner proceed for the others, and a 
ciure drawn through all the points of ioterfedion will 
be part of the curve of the main frasie. Tlu: remairn 
ing part of the curve from £ to Y wiU be cenpofed 
of two arches, the one to reconcile with the former part 
of the curve at £, and the other to pafs through the 
point Y, the centre of which may be found by any of 
the preceding methods. To order to fiad the centre of 
that which joins with the curve at £, make TR equal 
to the half of GD, and join £R, in which, a proper 
centre for this arch may iM eafily fefud. 

The portion G fl £ of the curve is a paraboU* whofc 
vertex U G and parameter GD« 

For GD : G fl: : G f: GV by conftruAion. 

Hence DG X GV s Gfl*, which is the equation 
for a parabola. ^ 

VI. 7*0 deferibe a main frame ef amddUag e^acity.^ 

Let the length of the floor timtier be equid to one-half 
of the breadth of the (hip. Make O d fig. to. equal 
to one-fourth of the lengtk of the floor timberi anddtaw 
the perpendicular d e equal to the rifing, and divide it 
into two equal parts in Use point r. Describe an vch 
through e, and the extremity o of the floor timber, the 
radius being equal to the bw breadth, .or more orlefa 
according to the propped ^round of the floor he a d. » 

Then with the radius O /, half the length of the floor 
timber, deferibe the arch e Y. 

Draw Im perpeitdicuiar to O A : bilc& A n inp, 
and draw the perpendicular pq» From the m i d d le of 
Ap draw the perpendicular r r, and from the middle 
of A r draw the perpendicular t a. Make n%, 'pg, 
each equal to / r : make the diftances/y, r b, each equal 
to ag; r F, / E, each equal taab; and t te equal to « 
n£. Then a curve drawn through the pointa«fty> 

F, K» T, will form the andev.part pf the inidfldpfraaic. 

We fhall finifhthele methc^s of deferibing the 
frame of a fhip with the ftillowtog remark from M- 
Vial du Clairbois* “ It feems (fays he) tbai.they 
have altefled to avoid ftraight lines in naval architec- t^rt Na 
ture i yet geometrically fpeaking, it appears that a main vote, p. 
frame formed oT ftraight lines' will have both the ad¬ 
vantage and Ibnplicity over others.*’ To illuftrate this, 
draw (he ftraight line M N (fig. 9.) in fnch a mionpr 
that the mixtiliaeal fpace .M a d may be equal to the 

th ixtilineal 
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pitStfAiMb X>^ Y.' Hence the eepacity of tire 

nhia <Ara(BC ioMied hy the fttirgitt lines Ml<l» NY will. 
bleaifc ^ to thM of the frtmc Ibrmed by the curve M a 
’ ^'D Y \ end tlie frame formed-by the ftratghl lines will 
fop the flieft part be alwaye more fafceptibk of rcccU 
TraittJti^ vitg; a-bow thM will eifily divide die fluid. - It ii alfo 
Savirt Jt indertti, that the cargo or baUaft, being lower in the 
fj^e fortwed of Qras^t Itocs iHm in the other, it will 
p. oox. therefore bc'ffiore advantageoufly placed, and will coa- 
ble th^fhip'to^rry more fail (c) | fo that having a 
boW equally wcU or better formed, ihe wlM fail fafter. 

Pros. VI. To deferibe a ftern ^ving a fquare tuck. 

Let AB (flg. II.) be the middle line of tbe poft, 
and Ut CD be drawn par^lel thereto at a dilUnce 
equal to half the thieknefs of the pod. Make C£ 
Oqual to the height of the lower part of the Albion, 
piece-above the keel; make CT equal to tlie height of 
the eKtremity G of the traafom above the plane of the 
keel produced, and CH equal to the height of the tran- 
fom on the poft, HT being equal to above one-ninth 
or one-tentU of GT, and describe the arch GH, the 
centre of which will be in BA produced t make £K 
equal to flre-twelfthi iof £T: through £ draw KL 
perpeodicular to CD> and equal to EK i aitd with an 
extent equal to £L deferibe the arch EL. Make Gl 
equal to the half of £T, and from the centre 1 deferibe 
the arch GM, and draw the reconciling cun’c MJ^.— 
Let the curve of (he &fliion>piece be produced upwards 
to the TOiBt reprefenting the upper height of.breadth, 
as at 0. Make ON equal to tl\e hei^t of thetop- 
■thnber, and BN equal to the half breadth at that place, 
and join ON. Through N and the upper part of the 
eottftterf IM irchea bedeferibed parallel to GH.. The 
tafferel, windows, and reiaainiag part of the ftem, may 
be flniftiid agneable to the fancy of the artift. 

In fig. I a. (he prqjeflion of the ftern on the plane 
of elevation is laid down, the method of doing which 
is obvfoal from -tnfpeAion. 

If the tranfomis to round sft, then Guce tbe fofliion 
precei are always fidad ftraight, their planes will in- 
terfedl the fbeer and door planes in a ftraight line. Let 
esceivix C*’?* *4*) interfeaion of the plane of the 

' faihion-pieee with tbe floor plane. From the point g 
drawgW perpendicular tog M:makey> equal to the 
height of the tuck, and W k being joined will be the 
interfedlinn of the plane of the iafluoa-piece with the 
fiieer plane* Let the water lines 4 n the Iheer plane pro- 
ducedmect the line i W in the poinU a, x, A, and draw tbe 
pfrpeodiculanaa.AjAA. Froinlhepointia,x,A{.fig. 14.) 
draw lines parallel to G g to iutcrfcacach correfpond- 
ing water line in the floor plane in the points a, i. 
From the points G, 3, i* » in the floor plane draw 
lines perpendicular log M, interfeaing the water lines 
(fig. t-5-) S» through tbefc 

jwvints deferibe the curve O 3 a t I) and WG $ a, 
a l wiBbe ^e prede^oa of the plane of the fofiiiou- 
pieceou theflieer plaiie. Through the pointtG, 3, 2, 
i (fig.’13*) draw the lioea GF, 3 A, a S, i H, per- 
peodicular to 'W f ; and make the lines WF,o A, / S, 
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h H, equal to the lines g G, <s 3, / t, A i, (fig. 14.) Prehmiaa^'' J 
rrfpeAivcly, and WFASH i will be the true form of ^ 3 

the plane of the aft Gde of the faihioo.picce.' When it 
is in its proper pofition, the line W F will be in the 
fame plane with the Ibeer line; tbe line s A in the fame 
plane with the water line a 3 ; the line x S tn the fame 
plane with the water line s t ; and tbe hne A H in tbe 
fame plane with thewaterGae Al- If iincsbedrawnfrom 
thefeveral points of inter&diuo of the water lines with 
the ndibec of the port (fig. 13), peipeadicular to g M, 
and curved lines being drawn from tbefc points to G, 

3, 2, I (fig* 14.) rcl^dtively, will give the form and 
dimenGons of the tuck at tlie feveral water lines* * 

pRoa. Vll. To herd the faihiou-piecc of a G^uare 
tuck by water-lines. 

As the falhion-piecc both rakes and cants, the platMS 
of the water-lines will therefore interfed it higher- on 
the aft thau on the forc-fide: but before the beigkta on 
the fore-fide can be found, the breadth of the timber 
muA be determined ; which let beA » (fig. 15.) Then, 
as it cants, the breadth in the dire^ion of the water* 
line will exceed the true breadth, tio order to find tbe 
true breadth, form the aft-fide of the falhiou-pitce as 
directed in the laft problem. 

Let / 5 (ftg. 13.) be the aft-fide of the rabbet ou 
the outfide of the poft, WM the common fedion 
of the plan of the fa/hton-piece and the flieer-plan. 

Before tliis laft line can be deterntined, the feveral 
water-lines i, 2, 3, 4, and 5, xnuft be drawn parallel 
to the keel, which may reprefent fo many traDfoms.— 

Let thefe water lines be fonned and ended at the aft- 
Gde of tbe rabbet, as in fig. 14* where tlie rounds aft of 
the feveral tranfoms are deferibed, Inniting thecuiVes 
of die w*ater lines. Now the lineWMmuft vake foas 
to leave room for half the tbicknefs of tbe poft, at th( 
tuck } in order to which, produce W^ to r; make rg 
half tlie tbicknefs of the poft $ through r draw a line 
parallel to ^ M to interfed ^ G in A; then with the ra¬ 
dius r A, from x the point of the tuck as a centre, de¬ 
feribe an arch, and draw the line WM juft to touch the 
back of that arch. 

The line WM being drawn, let any point i in it 
be aflumed at picafure : from k draw k y perpendicu¬ 
lar tog M: through^ drawy f (fig. 14.) parallel to 
g G, interfedling the line M/drawn perpendicular to 
/ M in tbe point f. From M draw M x perpendicular 
toy ft and fromy draw y n perpendicular to WM (fig. 

13.) Make M n (fig. 15.) equal to M x (fig. 14.) ; 
then Ml(iig. I5.) being equal toyi (fig. i3),joi(ini, 

•nd the angle 1 a M will be thebevelling tothchorizontat 
plane. Again,makcMs, M/(Gg. 15.)refpeftivcly equal 
toy ff (fig. 13.) and M f (fig. I4.)i and join e f \ and 
the angle M«/ will be the bevelling to the fheer pl^ac. 

The bevelling being now found, draw the line a h 
(fig. 1;.) parallel to « n, u « or A « being, the fcaut- 
ling of the timber. Then » tc will be the breadth of 
the tinsbis' on the horizontal plane, and s r itn bneadth 
on the iheer plane, and a e wliat it ia within a /quart. 

Now as lines g G, u 3, x 2, A i, y i, reprefent 

the 


'(cl It is Dot a general rule, that lowering the cargo of a ibip augments her ftability. This is deraonftrated 
By the ChevaKcr de Borda, iii a work publiflied by M. d« Ooiropy this fobjefl. Sec alfo V^ehitcOurc 
Ktaliin 
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/r* ^ fafcion piectf on the hbrizooul pine 

kiwui. '“fi* line! mvy be drawn pEratld to them 

to reprefont the fow fide, making n x (6g. ry.) the 
^Tpeiidioular didance between the lines reprelcnling 
fore and aft (idea of the fafhion piece. By thefic lioen 
form the fore fide of the falhion piece in the &me man¬ 
ner aa tlie aft>fide was formed. The water lines on the 
fore fide of the plane of the fafhion piece muft, however, 
be firfl drawn in fig. 13. tbtts : Draw the lines i c d 
t® W M, and whufe perpendicular diflances 
therefrom may be equal to a c and » e (fig, 15.) re- 
fpcaivcly. Draw a line parallel to WF (fig. 13.) 
tiirongh the point where the line e 4 interfcAs the fifth 
water line. Draw a line parallel to a A through the 
point where the fourth water line intcrfcdli the line e if 
in like mancKr-proceed with the other water lines. The 
fore fide of the fafhion-pfece is now to be deferihed by 
means of thefc new water lines, obfervi^ that the di- 
fiances in the floor plane mufl be fet on from the line 
r di and not from WM, as in the former cafe; and 
a curve drferibed through the ]>oint8 5, 3, 2, i, where 
thefe difiances reach to, w'ill reprefent the fore fide 
of the fafhion piece. 

The neared difiance between tile points 5, 3, 2, l 
and the aft fide of the fafhion piece is what the bevelling 
is beyoiid theTquare when both dock-and tongue of 
the bevel are perpendicular to the timber. Make 
(fig. 16.) equal to the breadth of the timber, and My 
e(^ual to the perpendicular didancc of the point 5 
(bg. 13.) from the aft fide of the fafhion piece, and 
join 5/,, In like manner proceed with the others, and 
the bevellings at thefe parts will be obtained ; but, itf' 
order to avoid confufion, the perpendiculars 4, 5, 2, 
(fig. 13.), indead of being laid off from M (fig. r6.), 
were fet off from points as far below M as the other ex¬ 
tremities of the lines drawn from thefe points are below 


the point p. 
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To deferibe the tranfums of a round 


The tranfoms are fadened to the dern pod in the 
fame manner that the floor timbers are faHcned to the 
keel, and have a rifmg called the JH^ht fimilar to the ri- 
fing of the floor timbers. The upper tranfom is called 
the wing tranfom, the next the deck tranfom, and the 
others the ^r^t/ecBndt and third tranfoms in order. The 
wing tranfom has a round aft and a round up : the round 
up of the deck tranfom is the fame as that of the 
beams. 

The fafhion piece of a fquare tuck mud be firft de. 
fciibcd, together with the three adjacent frames, by the 
method to be explained. The part of the dern above 
the wing tranfom is to be deferi^d in the fame manner 
R» before, and may therefore be omitted in thii placet 
plate The part below the keel of the fafhion piece is alfi) the 
cci.vxn.fame in both cafes. XJfX fig. 17* raptefent the fafhion 
piece of a fquare tuck, and the three adjoining frames. 
Divide the interval AB into four equal parts in the 
points C, D, £, and draw the perpendiculars AF, CG, 
DH, £ 1 , and £K ; th«^e wUl be portions of water 
lines aufwering to the feveral tranfoms. 

Det thefe water lines be deferibed on the floor plan 
. i 8 .)t in which ABC reprefenta the wing tran- 
Deferibe the arch dC to reconcile the curves 
A h and CC. Let LFO be the viraterliae anfurerhig 
to the lower part of tlte fafluon jnecc, the difiwee be* 
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tween the points L and A being' equal tQ.thp «Mefs-4>f Prslimnuw 

the preyc^oi of the pomt .A beyond that of 3 

(fig. 20.) Draw CK (fig. 18.) pcrpendicoUrto»AM, ^ 

and make the angle KCM cqu^- lo about »y degraef, 

and CN will be the prujeAioo of the fafbioQ .piece on 

the floor plane. Make AB (fig. xp.) equal to Afi (fig« 

17.) Divide it into four equal parts, and draw the 
perpendiculars AF, CH, DI, £K, aitd BG. Mtke 
AF equal to CM, and BG equal to MH» and draw 
the curve FHIKG, having,a lefs curvature thao the 
^ fafhion piece of the fquare tuck * f p g.tu Make MO, 

Ml*, MQ, equal to CH, DI, end EK refpe&ively. 

Divide AL (fig. x8.) into four equal parts, and to 
thrfe points of Jivifioo draw curves through the points 
O, P, fo as to partake' partly of the curvature of 
A^C£ and partly of that of LNF, but moil uf the 
curvature of that to wbicii the propofed curve 11 
neareft; and hence the form of the (overal tnmfomi mil 
be obtained. 

In order to reprefent the .curve of the fafhioQ piece 
on the plane of projedioo, make the lines AF, CG, 

DH, El, and BK (fig, 17.) refpeflively equal to the 
perpendicular difiance of the points C, O, P, Q^and N. 

From the lineAN(fig^ i-8.),and through the extremi* 
ties of thefe lines, draw the care FGHIK. 

It remains to lay down the projeftiou of thelafhion* 
piece on the plane of elevation, lu order to which, di. 
vide the line AB, fig. ao. (equal to AB fig. xy.) intq 
four equal parts, atfd through the points of divifiun 
draw the perpendicutara AF, CG, DH, £ 1 , and £K | 
make AF (tig. 20.) equal to the perpendicular difiance 
of the point 5 from the line BL (hg. 18.} In likq 
manner make the lines CG, DH. £ 1 , and BK (fig. ao.) 
refpe^ively ^qual to the perpendicular difiapees uf .ihe 
pointsO, P, C^end N, from the line BL (fig. 18.} { 
and a curve drawn through thefe points will be the pro- 
jedion of the fafhion-piece on the plane of elemion. 

PaoB. IX. To deferibe the intermediate frames in 
the after body. 

For tlus purpofe the midfhip and fleni frames muft 
be drawn in the plane of projedtoa. As the main frame 
contains the greateft capacity, and the fiern frame is 
that having the leaft,. it hence follows that the form 
and dimenfions of the intermediate frames will be be- 
tween thefe ; each frame, however, paitaklng moft of 
the form of that to wluch it is neareft. 

Let ACDE (fig. ai.) be the main frame on the 
plane of prejefUun, and FGH the ftern frame; and let 
there be any. conveaieot number, of intermediate frames, 
as nine. Draw the floor ribband CF, and the breadth 
ribband OD« Divide the curves CD, FG, each into 
the fame number of equal parts, as three, in the pmnts 
K, M ( L, H; and draw the fecond and third ribbands 
KL, MN. In order to divide thefe ribbanfts £u as to 
form fair curves in different ^fe&rons, varioia methods 
have been propofed. One of the b«ft of thefe, being 
that which is chiefly-employed by the Fvtncb conftruc- 
tors, is by means of an equilaieral triangle, which is coq- 
ftruAed as follows s 

Draw the line ME (fig. aa.), limited at M, but 
produced towards E : take M 1 equal tu any convenient 
extent; make I, 2 equal to thrice titat extent, 2, 3 
equal to five times, and 3, 4- equal to feven times the 
above extent; and contiuue thil divifion jlp E, always 
iocreafiDg by twoy. until there be as many poipt^ as there 
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are frtmest Inclading the main and ftcrn framct* ■ Upon 
ME dcfcribed the equiUcenir triangle M8£» tnd draw 
ltne« from the vertex S to each poiat of dtriHon ; then 
tlie line SM will be that anfwering to tljc main frames 
and S£ tiiat correfponding to the puft ; and the other 
'lines will be thofe anfwering to the intermediate frirniea 
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UK 93. be the proje^ion of part of tlie ftera on 
the plan of elevation, together with the eighth and 
ninth frames. From the points L, N, G, (fig. ai.) 
draw the lines LO, NP, GQj perpendiculsr to the 
pUne of the upper edge of the fcccl. Make AB (fig. 
23.) equal to AF (tig. 21.)» and draw the water Imc 
BCD. Draw the line BC (fig. 92 .) fo that it maybe 
pjvalUI to the bafe of the triangle, and equal to CO 
(fig.23.), utiii'h produce indefinitely towards H. Make 
BD eqial ;o BC (fig. 23.)« and dmw the dotted line 
^O (fig. 22.) i'he rtbbami FC (fig. 2i>) is to be ap* 
plivd tu the v.ianglc, fo that it may be parallel to the 
bafe, and cortained between the line MS and the dot¬ 
ted line SD. Let r f reprefenc this line | then transfer 
the feveral divihuns from r^to the ribband CF(fig*2l.), 
and number them accordingly. Again, make £F (Hg. 
23.1 equal to LO (fig.ai.), and draw the waterline 
FCJH j make BF (fig. «.) equal to FG (fig. 23.), 
and draw the dotted line SF; apply the fecund ribband 
LK to the triangle, fo that the extremity K may be 
on t!ie line SM, and the other extremity L on the dot¬ 
ted Itqe 5 F, and making with SM an angle of about 
Ci* degrees. Let ^/be this line, and transfer the dtvi- 
r.-t I, from it to the ribband KL. In like manner make 
IK (iV. 2 3.) equal to NP (fig. 21.), and draw the wa- 
tcf 'inc KLM. Make BG (fig. 22.) equal to KL (fig. 
23 ), a.id draw the dotted line SG ; (hen the ribbMnd 
MN is Ic be applied to the triangle in fuch a manner 
that it' extremities M and N may he upon the lines 
SM, SO rcfpeaively. and that it may make an angle 
of about 68 degrees with the line SM i and the divi- 
fiuqs are ic be tra.isferred from it to the ribband MN* 
The fame pruc>. fii is to be followed to divide the other 
ribbands, ohferving to apply the fourth ribband to the 
triaiTgle, fo tliat it may make an angle of 68 degrees 
with the line SM; the fifth ribband to mike an angle 
of 65 degrees, and the fifth an angle of 60 degrees with 
the line SM. 

The quantities of thefc angles arc, however, far from 
bflng preeifely fixed. Some conftrudiions, in applying 
the ribbands to the triangle, make them all pandlel to 
its bafe i and others vary the meafures of thefe angles 
according to fancy. It may alio be remarked, that a 
different method of dividing the bafe of the triangle is 
ufed by feme. It is certainly proper to try different 
methodi; and that is to be preferred which heft anfwcra 
the intended purpofe. 

Befide the framea already mentioned, there art other 
two laid dawn by fame conftruAori in the feveral.planSf 

The after balance frame is ^teed 
at one fourth of the length of the fliip before the ftem- 
poft ; and the other, commonly called the at 

one-fourth of the fhip's length aftof a pejrpendicalar to 
VoL* XVII. Part I. 
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the keel from the rabbet of the ftem. Let the dottedPrriimuia- 
Uae at K, between tbeiifthand fifth frames, (fig. 23^) 
be thit place of the after balance frame in the {Sane of 
rievatioii. Then, in order to lay down this frame in the - 
plane of projeftion« its rrprefentation mufi be previoufly 
drawn in the triangle. To accomplifh this, draw the 
line SV (fig. t2.) !o (hat the interval 5 V may have the 
fame ratio to ; 6 (fig. 22.) that 5 X has to 5 6 (fig. 

23.) (d). Then the feveral points in the ribbands in 
the plane of projc6Iion anfwering to this frame are to 
be found by means of the triangle in the fame manner 
as before. 

I'he loof frame is nearly of the fame dimenfions aa 
the after balance frame, or rather of a little greater ca¬ 
pacity, in order that the centre of gravity of that part 
of the /hip may be nearly in the plane of the midlhip 
frame. Hence the loaf frame may be eafily drawn in 
the plane of projection, and hence alfo the other frames 
in the fore body may be readily defenbed. 

pROB. X. To deferibe the frames in the fore body. 

Draw the middle line of the ffem AB (fig. 24.); 
make AC, BD each equal to half the thicknefs of the 
ilem, and draw the line CD; deferibe alfo one- half of 
the main frame CEFGHL L.et e E,/F,^ G, be 
water lines at the heights of the ribbands on the main 
frame \ alfo let n be the termination of the floor ribband, 
and h that of the breadth ribband on the ilem. Divide 
the hiterval a h into three equal parts in the points r, 
and draw tlie ribbands n £, r F, ^ G, and h H. Make 
e'hf L 4 it «*» (fig' 24') equal to e i, />, ghh n 
(fig. 21.) refpeCtively, and draw the curve C i k Im, 
which vnll be the projection of the loof frame. Or fince 
it is neceffary that the cap!u;ity of the loof frame (hould 
be a little greater than that of the after balance frame, 
each of the above hues may be iuerrafed by a propor¬ 
tional pvt of itfcif, as onC'tcDth or one-twentieth, as 
may be judged proper. 

Conffru£t the triangle (fig. 25.) in the fame manner 
as^fig. 22. only obferving, that as there are fewer frames 
in the fore than in the after body, its bafe will tlierefore 
be divided into fewer parts. Let there be eight frames 
in the fore body, then there will be eight divifions in 
the bafe of the triangle befide the extremes. 

Let fig. 26. reprefent the ftem and part of the fore- 
body in the plane of elevation, and let O be the place 
of the loof frame. Divide the interval 4, 5 (fig. 25.) 
ft that 4, 5 may be to 4 Z as 4, 5 to 4, o (fig. 26.), 
and draw the dotted line SZ, which will be the line de¬ 
noting the loof frame in the triangle. 

Draw the lines AB, CD, EF, GH, (%. 26.) paral¬ 
lel to the keel, and whofe perpendicular diflances tberc- 
from may be equal to C C e, C </, C b, (fig. 24.) the 
interfefiions of thefe Imes with the rabbet of the ilem, 
namely, the points 1 , K, L, M will be the points of 
termination of the feveral ribbands on the ftem in the 
plane of elevation. Divide 8 A (fig. 25.} fo that 8 
8C, 8D, and 8 E, may be rcfpcaively equal to BI, 

DK, FL, and HM (fig. 26 ), and draw the dotted 
lines SB, SC, SD, SE (fig. 25.) Apply the edgeof 
a Hip of card to the firil ribband (fig. 24.), and mark 

3 C tbereoa 


(») It is evident,the methddufed to divide the bale of the triangle, that this proportion does not a|frce 
laaly with^the conftniAion; the dififorence, howetw, being fmills » therefore negleacd m prafticc- 
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in iMnina- thcrcon the extremities uf the ribband <i, £» and alfo 
T\ i'C'j' the point of interfettum of the loof frame* Then ap- 
hJernn. pjy triangle in fuch a manner 

that the point a may he on the dotted Hue Sl^, the 
point £ on the line SM, and the point anfsvering to the 
hn/f frame on the dotted line SZ ; and mark upon the 
curd the fevcral points of intcrfcclion of tlie lines S 'i, 

8 2, See. Now apply tiic card to the ribband £ (hg. 
24.) as before^ and transfer the fevcral points of divi- 
lion from it to the ribband. In like manner proceed 
with the other ribbands; and lines drawn through the 
corrcfpondiiig points in the ribbands willhetlie projec¬ 
tion of the lower part of tlic frames in the fore body. 
The projections of the top-timbers of the fevcral frames 
may be taken from the half breadth plan; and hence 
each top-timber may be cafily deferibed. 

Ill large (hips* particularly in thofc of the French 
navy, n diflcrent method is employed to form the top- 
timherd in tlie fore bodv) which is as follows : 

.5. 1-cl B[ (fig. 27.) be one-fourth of the breadth of 
the fiiip, aiii draw IK parallel to AB. Take the 
height of the forerao’^ fiame from the plane of eleva¬ 
tion, and lay it i>ir tium A to B ; from the point B 
draw BH pi rpcncticulur to AB, and equal to h.ilf the 
length of the wlug tranfom. Let E be the place of 
the breadth ribband on the main frame, and F its place 
on the lUm at the height of the wing tranfom. With 
a radius equal to five-fixths of half the grentell breadth 
of the fl^ip deferibe the quadrant EFG (fig. 28.) : 
Make £H equal to FO (Og. 27.), the point F being 
at the heiglu of the wmg tianfom. Through H draw 
HO perpcr>dicular to EH, and ititerfedling the circum¬ 
ference in O , then draw OL parallel to HE, and EL 
paiallel to 110 . Divide EL into as many equal pails 
as there aie frames in the fore body, including the main 
frame, and from thefc points of divifiun draw the per¬ 
pendiculars It, 22, &c. meeting the circumference as 
in the figure. Take tlie dillauce 11, and lay it oft’ 
from G (fig. 27.) towards F to the point 1 ; and from 
the fame point it lay off towards F the fcveral per¬ 
pendiculars contained between the (Iraight line and the 
curve to the points 2, 3, 6cc. and throughihcfe poiiitH 
draw lines parallel to EG. 

Take any line A 15 (fig. 29.) at pleafurc : divide it 
equally in two in the point 8 ; divide 8 B in two parts 
in the point 7, and continue this method ofdivifton un¬ 
til there are as many puiuts as there arc frames in the 
fore body, including the main frame. Upon AB con- 
ftruc\ the equilateral Liianvjle ACB, and draw the lines 
C'8, C7, &e. Place a flip of card on the parallel 
fl K 8 (fig. 27.), aod ma k thereon tlu- pointsoppofite 
to <7, K, and 8; and lee them be denoted aecordingly. 
1'hen apply this flip of card to the triangle, fotlmt ibe 
pu'ut at which is that anfweiing to the rabbet (.f the 
ftem, may be on the line AC } that the point anlwcr- 
ing to K may be on C8,' and the extremity 8 on tiic 
line CB 1 and mai k on the card the points of intcrfcc- 
tion uf the lines C7, C6, &c. and number them ac¬ 
cord ngly. Now apply this flip of card to the fcveiith 
para lei (fig. 23.), the point a being on the line CU, 
smd maik on this parallel the point of iiitcrfefiion 7 ; 
Aide the card down to the fixtli parallel, to which tranf- 
fer the point N" 6. In like manner proceed with the 
other paralh is. 

The point K, at the interfe^iou of the line IK with 
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the eighth parallel, is one point through which the f^rcUmUia-^ 
eighth frame palfe;*. From this point upwards a curve 
is to be deferibed (u as to reconcile with the lower part 
of this frame already deferibed, and the upper part, 
forniiug an inverted arch, winch is to terminate at H. 

Tliis top-timber may be formed by two fw'eeps, wliofr 
radii and centres arc to be determined partly from v.r- 
cuinllancea and partly according to fancy. It how¬ 
ever may be more readily Formed by baud. 

Let LM (fig. 27.) be th" flue of the ficond deck 
at the main frame, ami let LN be the diffcivice of the 
draught of water, if any. Make CN (fig. 28.) equal 
to LN t draw NM perpendicular to GN, mieliug the 
circle m M; and tl»roiigli the points G ai d M draw 
the parallels GV and MV ; divide GN as before, and 
from the Several points of divilioii diaw perpendiculars 
tvrnunating in tlie cmve. Transfer ihefe perpendicu¬ 
lars from L upwards (fig. 27.), and through the points 
tints found draw the lines 11, 22, &c. parallel to LM. 

Apply a flip of card to the eighth parallel, and niaik 
upon it the point anfweriiig to the item, the eighth and 
main frames: carry this to the triangle, and place ii To 
that tlKfc points may be on the corrcfpiioduig lines. 

Then the jxui.ta of intcrlVdtion of the lints C 7, C 0 , 

&c. arc to be marked on the card, which .c now to he 
applied fti'fl to the ciui tii parallel (fig. 27.), then to 
the ievciith, &c. traiisterring the fcwral pouut> of divi- 
fluii lit urdtr .1; before. 

1). iw the line 110 (fig. 27.); mark its length on a 
flip of card, and apply it to the triangle, U. that it may 
be parallel to its bafe, and its cxtivmiti''s one on the 
eightl* and the other on the rn.tin fiaiiu:: mark outlie 
card the points of uitcrieChon of the ieveral intermedi¬ 
ate lines as hi fore; then apply the card to HO, and 
transfer tlu^iviiions. 

'Plicrc a^'now three points determined throu'^h 
which each top-timber mull pafs, namely, one in uic 
breadth ribband, oue in the fifth,.and one m the upper 
ribband. Through thefe curves are to be di.fcrih<d, 
fo as to r.'ooncile with the tower part of the frame, and 
partake partly of the curvature of the eighth frame, 
and partly of that of the main frame, but rnoli of that 
uf I he frame to which it is nearell : and hence the 
plane of projeflion is fo far flniflied, that it only re¬ 
mains to prove ihe fcveral frames by water lines. 

Another method of defenbing the frames in the 
b'-'lr pi til r. by fwtcps. In this methexi 11 i.s ncccftury, 
ii) •! <• firfl place, to dcfcribe the height of the breadth 
bt.'-;. ui I the riling of the fluor, in ihe plane of tJeva- 
riic half breadth lines arc next lu be defenbed ii> 

I ian. Tbe main frame is then to be deferib¬ 
ed by ‘lice or more fwceps, and giving it fuch a form 
as may be nioft fuitable to llie fcrvicc the (hip is defign- 
cd for. J’lic lower, upper, and top-timber heights of 
breadth, aid the rifiiigs of the floor, arc to he fet upon 
the middle line in the body .plan, and tlie fiveral half 
breadths -.ne then to be laid off on lines drawn through 
tht-fe poniis perpendicular to the middle line. A mould 
m.ay then be made for the main frame, and laid upoit 
the fcver.il rifings, as in whole mouldings, explained in 
Chapter V. wjtli this difference, that here an under 
breadth fwctp is drfcrilxd to pafs through the point 
which limit.'' the half breadth of the timber, the ci litre 
of which wll be in the breadth line of that-timber. 

The piopci centres for all the fiamts being found, and 
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tlif arct)cfl defcribed, tlip brnd mould muft bt* fo pla¬ 
ced on llip rifirg Jim- of the floor, tb:it the b^i k of it 
may touclj the bnek of the under brc^dtli fweep. But 
thegentral prndtiie is, to del'cribe aV the floor fweepa 
with < (jmpsflca, a*i well ns I he in'd< - h’cflfMb fwceps, 
and to K'coiicile thefe two by a lunuld whleli is an arch 
of a circle, irs radius btir;; ihc fan.e with that of the 
reconciling fwcep by wlitrli the rnidfliip frame was 
fornu’d. It. is ufua) for all the fl(»c«e fwceps t(* be of 
the fame radios; aodin orderfo find iheir centres a line 
is formed on the floor jil.in f(jr the half breadth of the 
floor, Astliii- bto'cHnnot be drftTibed on the furfare 
oi a fhip, it IS ib- rtiore only an ierginary line. In- 
fliadof It Ionic nnke iif< ol a di.igonnl in ibe liody 
pi-iiie to bnut the hall brradtli of the floor upon every 
riJ ng Iiiip, and to rea«-h pei j eiKlscubib at the feveni! in- 
terleidions, in the lame ininiiicr as for the niidlbip 
frame. 

After the fwceps arc all defrnbid, I'ccoiirfe Is had to 
moulds, or fonie fuch courrivancc, to form file hollow 
of the timl>.Ts, rruch in the fame manner as in whole 
moulding j mul when all the timbers are formed| they 
mull be proved by ribband and water lines, and altered, 
if nccefl'aiy, to moke fair curves. 

The preceding mt'thods of deferibing the fcveral 
planes or fcdlions of a fliip being well iindcrflood, it 
will be a very eafy matter to conllru^t draughts for 
any propofed (hip : and as the above planes were de- 
feribed feparatcly and independent of each other, it is 
therefore of little confequence which is firft deferibed. 
In the following application, however, the plane of ele¬ 
vation will be firft draw'n, then part of the floor plan, 
and lattly the body plan: and in connefting thefe 
plans the moft rational and fimple methods will be 
employed. 


Chap. IV. AppVtcatim of the foreppmg Rules to the 
CofiJlruBiott of Ships. 

Slot. I. To eonflruB a Ship inlended to carry a eonfiler- 
able Burthen in Proportion to her general Dimenfonst 
aad to draw little IVater, 

Dimensions. 

I.engtb between the wingtraiifom and a perpendicular 
froni the rabbet of the ftem at the height F. In. 
of breadth line • • 800 

Main half breadth moulded - « 110 

Half bteadth at the height of breadth line at 

the ftern - • 76 

Top timber half breadth • - 10 6 

Height of the ftein above the upper edge of 

the-keel - *■ - 17 o 

Height of the breadth line at the ftem 13 6 

Height of the breadth line at the ftern 12 3 

Upper height of breadth at the mam frame 7 4 

Lower height of breadth - • 5 lO 

Height of middle line of wales at the ftem 10 o 

Height of middle line of wales at the main 

frame - • • 6 10 

Hvight of middle line of wales at the ftem lo <5 
Breadth of the wales - - ^9 

Height of top-timber at midihips - 14 o 

■ . .. at ftern • • ifc 0 

» 
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Draw the line nh (fig. 30.) equal to So rett,'from ArplicifJo'i 
a convenient fcalc; divide it into as many equal |»:u is nftl»'‘lort- 
plus one aa there are to he frames, which let be * ^ or- 

and thruugh each point of divifion draw perpendiculars, q, ^ of 
Make be equal to 17 feel, the perpeiidi«ular height of .SJiys. 
the top of the ftem above the upper edge of the keel, ' 

and dtferibe the llcm by Prob. 11 . M<>ke a r/equal 
to Tol feet, the height of the middle line of the wales 
at the ftern, and ae equal to the propofed rake of tlic 
poll, which may be about 2 feet \ join t!e; and draw 
the line fg reprefenting the afi fide of the poft. De- 
feribc the counter and ftern by Problem VI. ar.d VI I, 

Make' tb* h fqual lo 14 feet, the top-tinibcr herglif at 
the n ai!i fr sme, and / h equal to 18 feet, the height at 
the ftem ; and tlirough the three poinis, c, h, bt deb rihe 
the curve limiting tlic top-tunbers by Problem 1 . M kc 
h d equal to lO feet, the height of the middle line of 
the wales at the iliin, and 011 4 (jut'll to fev i 10 
inches, tlie height at tlie main frame ; and the cur/e 
d H (/being deienbed will reprefent the middle line of 
the wales. At the ditUnceof 10! incheson each fide 
of this line draw'two curve9 parallel thento, and the 
wales w ill be completed in lliis plan. Make b I equal 
to 13^ feet, the height of the breadth line at the ftem 5 
a m equal to 12^ feet, the height at the ftern ; and 10 
K0 iqual to 5 feet 10 indies and 7 bet 4 indies re- 
fpL^tivdy ; and draw the upper brcadtli line /Km and 
lower breadth line / 1 m. From the line a b lay down¬ 
wards the breadth of the ktel, wliich may he about 
one foot, and draw tht line L / parallel to a b. 

Let the line Lr, which is the lower edge of t!it keel, 
reprefent alfo the middle line of the floor plan. Pro¬ 
duce all the perpendiculars reprefenting the frame« : 
make 0 M (fig. 31.) equal to 11 feet, the main half 
breadth at iridfliips ; through m (fig. 30.) <lra\v the 
line w N perpendicular to ah^ and make p N iqu 'to 
71 feet, and draw the main half breadth line NMr, by 
Problem IV. Defcribe alfn the lop-tiniberlialf bre-dth 
line POr, 0 O being equal to feet, ?iid form the 
projrdingpart of the llcm qret. 

Ill order that the top-timbi-r line may look fail ©u 
the bow, and to prevent the foicmoft top-timbers. f«>ni 
being too fliort, it is necefTary to lift or ra.fe the (hecr 
from the round of the bow to the ftem. For this pur- 
pofe the following, method is ufually employed ; Pro¬ 
duce tlie eiicular (beer before the ftem in the plane of 
elevation at pleafurc; then place abatton to iherou d 
of the bow in the half breadth plan, and mark on it the 
ftations of the (quart timbrrs and the fide of the llcm; 
apply the battou to the fliecr plan, and place it to the 
Ihcer (if tile flop, keepinir the ftations of iht- timbers oti 
the batton well with thofc on the ftiecr ])!an for ft ve- 
ral timbers before dead flat, where tiny will not alter; 
then maik the other timbers and the ftem on the fl'(ei* 
line produced ; through ihefr’ points draw’ linct pan.llel 
to tlie keel, to iiite^’i’ccl their correfponding iiu.l.i rs 
and the ftem in the (heer plan ! then a curve deienbed 
thefe lad points will he the Iheer of the (hip lound 
the bow, liltrd as required : and tin ht ’ghlsof the tim¬ 
bers thus lengthened are to be traiisferred to the body 
plan as before. 

Draw the line AB (fig*32*) equal to 22 feet, the 
whole breadth ; from the middle of which draw the 
perpendicular CD: make CF equal to hall the thicknefit 
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ati«mof tHe and CF equal to half that of the ilem, and 
fori* points A, £, Ft D» draw lines parallel to CD. 

Q^^Make AGf BG each equal to 14 fceti tlie height at 
on of frame* and draw the line GG parallel to AB. 

pe. Make GH» GH each equal to half a foot* the difference 
^ between the main and top timber half breadths. From 
A and B fet up the heights of the lower and upper 
breadth Jines to 1 Kt and draw the llraiglit lines 
1 K» IK. Let CL be the riling at the main framet and 
0t 0 the extremities of the Hoor timber. Henccf as 
these are now dve points determined in each half of 
the main frame* it may be very ealily deferibed. 

Make CM equal to L0* join M^> and draw the 
other ribbands NO, In order, however, to litn- 

plify this operation, the rc£lilineal dillance was 
trifedted, and tbrougli the points of diviOon the lines 
NO, PQ^were drawn parallel to the floor ribband 

Me- 

Take the dillance h c (fig. 30.), and lay it off from 
P to (fig. 32.) ; alfo make F^ (fig. 32.) equal to 
F tf (fig. 30.) ; through b draw b e parallel to AB, and 
equal to FR (tig. 31.) In like manner take the 
heights of each top.timber from fig. 30. and lay them 
off from C towards D (fig. 32.) ; through thefe points 
draw lines parallel to AD, and make them equal each to 
each, to the correfpoiiding half breadth hues taken from, 
the floor plan; Then through the feveral points a, e, 
&c. thus found, draw a line ac H, which will be the 
projedlion of the top-timber line of the fore body in the 
body plan. Proceed in the fame manner to find the 
top.timber line in the after body* 

Transfer the height of the maio.hrcadth line on the 
ffem hi (fig. 30.) from F to ^ (fig. 32). Transfer alfo 
the heights of the lower and upper breadth lines at 
timber F (fig. 30.)* namely, FW, FX, from F to e 
32.) »through which draw the parallels eg, 
Jh} make them equal to FS (fig. 31.), and draw the 
Araight line g fi. In this manoc-r proceed to lay down 
tbe portions of the extreme breadth at each frame, both 
in the fore and in the after body in the body plan, and 
draw the upper and lower breadth lines K, I in 
the fore body and K i, 1 i io the after body. Hence 
the portions of the feveral top.timbcrs contained be¬ 
tween the top-timber and main breadth lines may be 
eafily deferibed. It was befora remarked that their 
forms were partly arbitrary. The midihip top-timber 
has generally a hollow, the form of which is left entire¬ 
ly to the artiff, thoagh in fome fhips, efpecially fmall 
•nes, it has none. It is the common praAice to make 
s mould for this hollow, either by a fweep or fome 
other contrivance, which is produced confiderably above 
the top-timber line, in a firaight line or very near one i 
The inidfhip top-timber is formed by this mould, which 
is fo placed that it breaks in four with tbe back of the 
«pper breadth fweep* The other top-timbers are form¬ 
ed by tiie fame mould, obferving to place it fo that tbe 
ftraight part of it Qiay be parallel to the ftraigbt part 
•f the mtdIKip timber, and moved up or down, ftiU 
keeping it in that dircAion till it }ufi touches the back 
iff the upper breadth fweep. Some conftrudfora be^iu 
at the after timber after the mould is made for the mid- 
ihip top-timber, becaufe they think it eafier to keep 
tlie ftraight part of the mo^d parallel to this than to 
the midihip timber} and by this means the top fide ie 
kept from winding. Othen, agafat, make a mack upon' 
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the mould where the breadth line of the midihip tiiB-Applicstii^ '. 
her croffes it, and with the Cinae mould Uiey fonn the 
after timber : this will occafion the mark that was made * 
on the mould when at the main frame to fall below theQru^ion g§ 
breadth line of the after timber, and therefore another 
mark is made at the height of the breadth line at the 
after timber; the ilraightpart of the mould is then laid 
obliquely acrofs the breadth lines of the top timbers^ iu 
fuel) a manner that it may interfc^l the breadth line of 
the midihip timber at one of tliefe marks and the 
breadth liae of the after timber at the other mark | 
then the feveral ioterfedlions of tbe breadth lines of the 
timbers arc marked upon the mould ; which mull now 
be fo placed in forming each timber, that the proper 
mark may be applied to its proper breadth, and it mud 
be turned about fo as jull to touch the upper breadth 
fweep. Any of thefe metliods may make a fair fide,, 
aiid they may be ealily proved by forming another in¬ 
termediate half breadth line. 

The rcfflHiuing pans of the frames may be deferibed 
by either of the methods laid down in Problems IX. 
and X. In order, however, to iUuftrate this ilill far¬ 
ther, it is thought proper to fubjoin another method of ' 
forming the intermediate frames,- the facility of which 
will recommend it*. 

Take FZ (tig. 30.), and lay it from F to -f (fig. 

52.) } then delcnbe the lower part of the forcmolk 
frame, making it more or lefs full according as pro* 
pofed; and iutcrfcdling the ribbands io the points 
/, m, n« Defcribe alfo the aftermoff frame 0, /, y* 

Makc«/8 (fig. 31.) equal to F r (fig, 33>}^ and pro¬ 
duce it to a (fig. 31.); alfo draw y #, and s^ 30*), 
equal to £ r and E / (fig. 33.) refpe^vtly ; and pro¬ 
duce them to^ and e: Make Fe, F/, FR (fig. 31.) 
equal to M/, N«, Pn (fig. 31.) each to each. Let 
alfo 0^, 0r, and 9 /, pm, 9 n (fig. tt.) be 
made equal to M NO, PQ^aod M 0, N^. 

32>) ( then through tbi^fe points trace the curves 
a e nh lb, r/i m e, and r K bmp, and titey will be tbe 
projedliona of the ribbands in U\e floor plane. Nous 
transfer the feveral intervals of the frames contained be¬ 
tween the middle line and the ribbands (fig. 31.) to- 
the correfponding ribbands in the body plan (fig. 32). 

Hence there will be five points given in each frame, 
namely, one at the lower breadth line, one at each rib¬ 
band, and one at the keel; ud confequeotly thefe 
frames may be eafily deferibed. In order to exemplify 
this, let it be required to lay down the frame £ in the 
plane of proje6lion. Take the interval £ n (fig. 31.},. 
and lay it from M to a (fig. 32). Lay off alfo E v», 

£e (fig. 31.) from N to v and from P to n (fig. 

32.); then through the points F, v, v, a and the 
lower breadth line defcribe a curve, and it will be the 
reprefentation of the frame £ in the body plan, la- 
like manner the other frames may be deferibed. 

The ribbands may now be transferred from the body- 
plan to the (dane of elevation, by taking the leveraL- 
heights of the interfe^lion of each ribband with the 
frames, and laying them off on the correfponding 
frames in the floor plan ; and if the line drawn through 
thefe poiats make a fisir curve, it is prefumed that tbe 
curves of the frames are rightly laid down in the body 
plan. Only one of thefe ribbands, namely, the firft, 
laid down in fig. 30. Thefe curves may aKo be -far^ 
tber proved, by drawing water lines in tbe plane of cimL 
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p^wioDvatiorf. aika in xhc Wy plan at equal diftances from tl»c 
edR« of the keel. Tken the diftance# bctiercn tlie 
*^"^7 P*®"» «nd the fevenl points of 
•uiftion oi interfeAion of tbefe lines with the frames, are to be laid 
dhipsr off from the middle line in the floor plan upon the 
—V-^'•orrefponding frames ; and if the line drawn through 
tliefe Joints from a fair curve, the frames are truly 
drawn in the body pbn. 

In figs. JO. and 52, tlierc are drawn four water lines 
at any equal diflances from thekeel, and fromeach other. 
Thefe lines are then transferred from fig. 52. to fig. 
31.; and the lines pailiiig through thefe points make 
fair curves. 

Tire tranfoms are deferibed by Problem Vfll. it is 
therefore unneceffary to repeat the procefs. A riling 
line of the floor timbers is commonly drawn in the plane 
' of elevation. 

As this is intended only as an introduAory example, 
fcvt ral particulars have therefore been omitted j which, 
however, wiU be exemplified in the following feftion. 

Sect. IV. To dtftriht %he feveral Plans of a Shit of 
War prrpnfed to (arry 80 Guns upon two Decks* 

As it is propofed in this place to Ihow the method 
of deferibing the plans of a fliip of a very cottfidcrablc 
fize, It therefore ieems proper to give the dimenfiona of 
every particular part ncccffary in the delineation of thefe 
plans. The feveral plans of this ihip are contained in 
Plate CCCCLXI. figs. 35, and 34. Bat as it would 
very much coiifufe the fibres to have a reference to 
every operation, and as tl»e former example is deemed 
a fumcient illaftration* the letters of reference arc up¬ 
on thefe acaouKts omitted in the figures^. 

PaiNCIPAL DtMENaiONS. 

k huiU* -Length on the gim on lower deck /*, In* 

from the aft pan of the rabbet of the fteiti 
f' to the aft part of the rabbet of the pod. 182 o 
Length from the foremoff perpendicular to 

ddad flat • . ^3 > I7 

Length from the foremoff perpendicular to 
timber Y - - 40 

Length from after perpendicular to tim¬ 
ber 37 . 34 

Room and fpaCe of the timbers - 3 8 | 

Length of the quarter-deck from the afi part 

or the ff era . • 9f o 

Length of the forecaftle from the fore part 

of the beak-head - - 49 o 

Length of round-bottfc deck from the aft 

part of the ffern • • 5^ 8 

Height of the gun or low*er deck 
from the upper edge of the keel to the 
under fide of the plank at dead flat 24 o. 

Height of the gun or lower deck from the 
upper edge of the keel to the under fide of 
the plank at foremoff perpendicular 2d 3 

Height of the gun or lower deck from the 
upper edge of the keel to the under fide of 
the plank at after perpendicular - 26 3 

Height from the upper fide of the gun-deck 
• punk to the under fide of the upper deck 

plank, alllnrc and aft - - 70 
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Height from 1I1C upper fide of the*) ^ 
upper deck plank to the under fide 1*!^ 
of the greater plank J abaft 

Height to the under fide of forccaftle plank, 
afore and abaft 

Height from the upper fide of the") , 
quarter-deck plank to the under I ^ 
fide of the round-hoafe plank J 
Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at foremoff perpendicular • 

Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at dead flat ... 
Height of the lower edge of the main wales 
at foremoff perpendicular 
Height of the lower edge of the channel 
wales at foremoff perpendicular 
Height of the lower edge of the channel 
wales at dead flat 

Height of the lowcrcdgcof the channel walci 
at after perpendicular 

Height of the upper fide of the wing tranfom 
Height of the touch of the lower counter at 
the middle line ... 
Height of the touch of the upper counter at 
the middle line . • 

Heightof thetop-timber line at the after part 
of the ftern timber 

Breadths. wales in breadth from lower 
to upper edge 

Channef wales in breadth from lower to up¬ 
per edge - - . 

Waill rail in breadth 

Diff ance between the upper edge of the chan- 
nel wales and the under edge of the waiff 
rail - - 

Sheer rail in breadth 

Diftance between the fheer rail and the raH 
above from timber 13 to the ftern 
Diftance between the filter rail and the rail 
about from limber 7 to timber 11 
Diftance between the fliecr rail and the rail 
above from timber C to the fore part of. 
beak-head. 

And the faid rail to be in breadth 
Plank fheer to be in thicknefs 
Centres of /At Afaj/.—From the foremoff per¬ 
pendicular to the centre of the maifi-maff 
on the gun-deck 

Fromtlie foremoff perpendicular totbe centre 
of the foremaff on the gun deck- 
From the after perpendicular to the centre of 
the mizen maff on the gun deck 
4SVSOT.—The centre of the fweep of the ftern 
abaft timber P - . • 

Height of ditto from the upper edge of the 
keel • . . . 

Stem moulded 

Foremoff part of.the head afore the perpen¬ 
dicular 

Height of ditto from the upper edge of the 
keel - . . 

Aft part of the rabbet afore the 
perpendicular 00.the upper e^e ofthekcel 


F . In . 
6 10 

6 II 


C 6 

6 9 
6 10 


24 6 


20 o 


26 6 
52 6 
29 o 

34 o 
38 4 

33 J. 

35 i 
44 7 

4 6 

3 o 
o 7 


2 9. 
o 6 


2 S 
i 4 


t 2 
o 6 
0 2^ 




AppUcstiMi. 
•f the fore¬ 
going Rales 
to ihe Con- 
ffruAlon of 
Ships. 


103 2 
20 5. 
28 6 

O 4 

26 t ! 
» 3 

* 4 

38 3 
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caitfln : 

Joi-f p|||.t of the jw^rt ohaft ll^ rabbet at the 

lon'^oi Aft part of ilie port abaft the rabbet at the 
jj-.s. wing tranfom - 

^ Stcni.porl fore and aft on the keel 
l^itto ff^uarc at the bead 
Counters .—^The touch of the lower counter 
at the middle linC| abaft the aft pari of the 
wing tranfom 

Round aft of the lower counter • 

Round up of the lower counter 
The touch of the upper counter at the middle 
line, abaft the aft part of the wing tran- 
foni . - - 

Round aft of the upper counter 
Round up of the upper counter 
Aft part of the ftcru-timber at the middle 
line, at the height of the top-timber line, 
abaft the aft part of the wing tranfom 
Round aft of the wing tranfom 
Round up of the wing tranfom 


r. In. 

t 6 


1 1 

3 > 

2 Of 


7 

I 4 

o 9 


9 9 
> 34 
o 10 


12 6 

o 6 

o 5 t 
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Load draught of T 
water from the upper edge ol tlic k 

keel - -3 

Forcrooft end of the fore chan- 
ncl afore timber R • • 

The channel to be tn length 
And in ihicknefa ui the outer edge - 

Tl>c dead eyes to be 12 in number, and in 
diameter . - - 

Forvmoll end of the main channel afore tim- 
bc* 9 - • • 

The thanru -1 to be in length 
And in iMckncis at the outer edge - 
The dead i.)cb to be 14 m number, and in 
diameter 

Forcnioft end of the mir.en channel abaft tim¬ 
ber 27 - • 

Tilt channel to be in length 
And ill tl.icknefs at the outer edge - 
The dead eyes to be 7 in number, and in dia¬ 
meter • • “ 
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10 
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41 - 
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a 4 
20 o 
o 4 
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Timbers Karnes. 
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G 

1 

d 

P 

T , 

W 

Y 


Ft. In, 

Pi. 

In. 

p. 

h' 

r-t. 

In. 

Ft. li.. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft 

i». 

Lower height of breadth 

22 6 

22 

6 

22 

7 

23 

0 

23 11 

25 

7 

26 

10 

28 

8 

Upper height of breadth 

24 10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

loi 

25 3 

20 

45 

»7 

4'' 

29 

0 

Height of the top timber line 

37 5 

37 

7 

38 

0 

38 

5 

39 ‘ 

e\ ^ 

39 

10 

40 

4 

40 

9 

Height of the rifmg line * 

0 0 

0 

s\ 

3 

10 

9 

10 

18 0 

iC 
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Height of the culling down - 

2 3 ‘ 

2 

3 ' 

2 

3 ‘ 

2 

8 

3 *0 

0 

4 




A 1 

Main half breadth 

24 5 - 

24 


24 

4 

24 

Or 

23 2. 

20 

2 

*7 

0 

11 

*.<c 

Oy 

g 

Tnp-limber half breadth 

20 11 

20 

10 

20 

9 

20 

6 

20 0 

18 

9 - 

*7 

xo 

ID 

D 

Half breadth of the riling 

8 7 

8 

4 

6 

5 ‘ 

2 

9 

5 7 

Outlidi 







Length of the lower breadth fweepa 

19 2 

18 

9 

18 

3 

'7 

3 

15 11 

*4 

I 

A 

12 

7 

12 

0 

Firll diagonal line 

7 9 

7 

H 

7 

7 

7 

1 

6 3 

3 

8 





Second ditto 

13 9 

»3 

8-^ 

*3 

4 

12 

I 

10 3 

7 

I, 

4 

A 

0 

• 



Third ditto 

20 0 


11 

*9 

2 

*7 

7 

*5 ^ 

11 

I 

8 

3 ^ 

3 

4 » 

Fourth ditto 

23 4! 

23 

4 l 

23 

0 

21 

8-1 

18 11 

•4 

8' 

11 

5 

0 1 

6 

0 

Fifth ditto 

24 8 

24 

8 

24 

4 - 

23 

5 ‘ 

21 2 

»7 

1 

13 

Ol 

7 

11 

Sixth ditto 
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Seventh ditto 

24 

24 


24 

0 

23 

9 

22 10 
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Oi 
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♦ Rifing height 11 feet 10 inches at dead flat 

t from which all the 
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Diaqoval ZrM'f j for loth the Form and /itjMK Bodies. 


Fere and After Bodies, 

Names of the Diagonal Lines. 


zd 

3 ^^ 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7ih 

I'leight up the middle line 

Diftance from the middle line on the bafe line 
Height up the Hde line 

Ft. In. 

6 It 

4 8 

Ft. In. 
II 4 

9 < 

! 1. In. 

5.' 
15 6 

Ft. Jn. 
20 8 

0 9^ 

Ft. !p. 

23 sl 

6 7 

••t. In. 

27 5 

12 7^ 

-'t. li., 

43 9 

32 S 


1 , Of the Sheer Draught or Plane of Elevation, 

Draw a ftraight line (fig. 33.) to reprefent the up¬ 
per edge of the keel, eroft a perpendicular on th^t end 
to the right, and from thence fet off feet, tlie lengtli 
on the gun-deck, and thereereit another perpendicular; 
that to the right’is called the foremnfi perpendicular, and 
the other the after one: upon thefe two perpendiculars 
all the foremoft and aftcrmofl heights mull be fet off, 
which are expreffed in the dimcnfions. 

Then fet off the diftance of the main frame or dead 
flat from the foremoft j>erprndicular, and >t that [dace 
ereft a third perpendicular, which mnfl he ddlingirfhcd 
by the chamdlcr From dead flat the rooir and 
fpace of all the tintbcrsmufl he fet nfl'; but it will on¬ 
ly be ncceffary to crcA a perpendicular at every iramc 
timber; which in the fore body are called A, 

C, E, &c. and in tl»e after body (2), i, 3, .Vc.: 
hence t)ic diilance between the frame pt rpendiciil.u f. wiU 
be double the rcuim and fpace expreffed in llu- liiuen- 
•fion.s. Then fet off the heijihts of the trsm-dak. iv n e 
at midilip or dead flat, and abaft from tin. np->er J.vle 
of the keel; and a curve drfcribt d throii^li llitfc three 
points will be ihc upper fide of the guo-dtek.. »S{ t iff 
t)te thicknefs of the gun deck phink b^low ri. t ; fiid 
another curve being drawn parall^* tv iljc former, the 

4 


gun-deck will then be deferibed at the middle line of 
the Ihccr plan. 

The centre of the ffem is then to be laid down hy 
means of the table of dnneofiona j from which centre, 
witli an extent equal to the iiearcft dillancc of the ujiper 
edge of the keel, dcicribe a circle upwards: defer ihc 
iilfo anuther circle as much wdihoiit the former as the 
flem is moulded. Then fet off the height of the licad 
of »hc flem, with the diftance afore the perpcndicu!.rr, 
and there make a point; and within that fet ofl ih'? 
moulding of the ftem, and there make another poirrt ; 
from this lall mentioned point let a litre paft. dowrrwartl.*^, 
intcrfctling the pcrpcndirnl.tr at the height of the gun- 
deck, and breaking in f.iir with the inner circle, jml 
the after part of the fter.t is drawn. i)r:uv another Irnc 
fitrni the foremott point ihiwnwards, parallel to the for¬ 
mer, and breaking in fair with the outer circle ; thru 
the whole item will Ic formed, except the after or low¬ 
er end, wliicli cannot be deternrined till hereafter. 

The llerti-pofl mud be ne.\t formed. Set off on tire 
upper edge of the keel a fpot for the oft part the 
rabbet taken from the dimcnfions, and from that for¬ 
ward fet off another point at the diftance of the th\k- 
neffi of tire plank of the bottom, v,*hicli is 4^ ind e;?; 
a.id tb.s l.i;l-m< ntJr.ncd point di.iw a Inn- upwaids 
iutcrlcctingtlie pcrjicuviiculurja: tie lir-gnt of t.he 1 war 

dt( k : 
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^plirir«tio& jcck j then fet uplhe perpendicular the height of the 
<il tlic tianfQinj g|^ draw a level line, and where that 

M inltrfcft*, the line firft drawn will be the afi fide of 

llruajfin wing tranfom : on the upper part of the middle line 
Sbips. fet off from that place the dillance of the aft Gde of the 
ftera-pofts fet off aUo the dillancc of the after part from 
• the rabbet on the upper edge of the keel, and a line 
v^rawn through thefc two points will be the aft (tdc of 
the poll. A line drawn parallel to the Grft drawn line 
at the diftance of4l inches, the thicknefs of the plank 
on the bottom, will be the aft fide of the rabbet: and 
hence the fferii-poil is deferibed, cacept the head, 
which will be determined afterwards. 

From the dimenhons take the feveral Itcights of the 
uppc" deck above the gun-deck, afore, at midflnp, and 
abaft, and fet them off accordingly ; thruugli thefe 
points dcfcribe a curve, which will be the under Gde of 
the upper deck ; dcfcribe alfo another curve parallel 
tlicretu, at the diftance of the thicknefs of the plank, 
and the upper deck will be then reprefented at the 
middle line of the fhip. 

Set off the height of the lower counter, at the mid¬ 
dle line, from the upper edge of the keel, and draw a 
horizontal liae with a pencil; then on the pencil line 
fet off the diftance the touch of the lower counter is 
abaft the aft fide of the wing tranfom : from this point 
to that where the fore part of the rabbet of the Hern- 
poll iuterfedls the line drawn for the upper part of the 
■wing tranfom, draw a curve at pltafurc, which curve 
will reprefent the lower counter at the middle line. 
Tlic height of the upper counter is then to be fet off 
from the upper edge of the keel, and a horizontal line 
is to be drawn as before, fetting off the diftance the 
touch of the upper counter is ab^aft the aft Gde of the 
wing tranfom, and a curve deferibed from thence to 
the touch of the lower counter will form the upper 
counter at the middle line. 

Both counter* being formed at the middle line,the up¬ 
per part of tlie fteru timber above the counters ia to be 
deferibed as follows: On the level line drawn for the up¬ 
per Gde of the wing tranfom fet off the diftance of the 
aft Gde of the ftern timber at the middle line from the 
aft Gde of the vving tranfom, at the height of the top- 
timber line, and eredl a perpendicular: then upon this 
perpendicular, from the upper edge of the keel, fet off 
the height at the middle line of the top-timber line at 
the after Gde of the ftem timber ; through this point 
draw a ftraigbt line to the touch of the upper counter, 
and the upper part of the ftern timber will be deferibed. 

As the iurn rounds two ways, both up and aft, the 
ftern timber at the Gde will confcquently alter from 
that at the middle line, and therefore remains to be re¬ 
prefented. Take the round up of the upper counter 
from the dimenGoni, and fet it below the touch at the 
middle, and with a pencil draw a level line; take alfo 
the round aft, and Ut it forward from the touch on the 
touch line, and fquare it down to the pencil line laft 
drawn, and the point of interfedlion will be the touch 
-of the upper counter at the Gde. In the fame manner 
Gnft the touch of the lower counter ; and a curve, G- 
xnilai to that at the middle line, being deferibed from 
the one touch to the other, will form the upper counter 
at the Gde. 

Take the round up of the wing tranfom, and fet it 
off below the line buorc drawn for the height of the 
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wing tranfom, and draw another horizontal line in pen-Applicstioo 
cil: then take the round aft of the wing traiifoo . and^v**' ^°^^*** 
fet it forward on ihe upper line from the point ^ 

fenting the aft fide of the wing tranfom; fquare it down^u^jj„j ^ 
to the lower line, and the interfedlioo will be the touch Ships. * 
of the wing tranfom s then a curve, Gmilar to that at' 
the middle line, being drawn from the touch of the 
wing tranfom to the touch of the lower counter, at the 
Gde, will be the lower counter at the Gde. Draw a 
line from the upper counter upwards, and the whole 
ftern timber at the Gde will be reprefented. But as the 
ftraight line drawn for the upper part of the Gde tim¬ 
ber ftiould not be parallel to that at the middle Uoe, it* 
rake is therefore to be detem^ined as follows : 


Draw 1 line at pleafure, on which fet off the breadth 
of the ftem at the upper counter; at the middle of thie 
line fet off the round aft of the upper counter, then 
through this point and the extremities of the ftern de* 
feribe a curve. Now take the breadth of the ftern at 
the top-timber line, and through the point where that 
breadth will interfed the curve for the round aft of the 
fteru draw a line ptrallel to that Grft drawn, and the di¬ 
ftance from the line laft drawn to the curve at the mid¬ 
dle of the line is the diftance that the Gde timber muft 
he from the middle line at the height of the top-timber 
line. 

The ftieer is to be deferibed, which is done by fet¬ 
ting off the heights afore, at midfbips, and abaft, and 
a curve deferibed through thefe three points will be the 
Ihecr. But in order that the Ihccr may correfpond 
exactly with the dimenGons laid down, it wuU be necef- 
fary to proceed as follows: The perpendicular reprp- 
fenting timber dead Gat bang alrea^ drawn, fet off 
from that the diftaoccs of the other frame timbers, 
which is double the room and fpace, as the frames are 
only every other one; and eredl peipcodiculars, writing 
the name under each : then on each of thefe perpen¬ 
diculars fet off the coTTefponding heights of the top- 
timber liae taken from the table of dimenfioni for con- 
ftrudling the bodies; and through theie points a curve 
being deferibed, will repreCant the ftieer of the ftiip or 
top-timber line agreeable to the dimenGons. 

The quarter-deck and forecaftle are next to he de¬ 
feribed, which may be done by taking their refpedlive 
heights and lengths from the dimeufiona, and deferibing 
their curves. In the Gime manner alfo, the round- 
houfe may be drawn. The decks being deferibed re- 
prefenting their heights at the middle, it is then ne« 
ceffary to reprefent them alfo at the Gde. For this 
purpofe take the round of the decks from the dimen- 
Gons, and fet them off below the lower line drawn for 
the middle, and a curve deferibed both fore and aft, ob- 
ferving to let it be rather quicker than the former, will 
be the rcprt'fentation of the decks at the Gde. 

The ports come next under conGderation. In the 
placing of them due attention muft be paid, fo aa to 
preferve flrength t or that they ftiall be fo difpofed as 
not to weaken the ftup in the leafl, which is otien done 
by cutting off principal timbers, placing them is too 
Urge openings, having too ftiort timbers by the Gde of 
them, &c. The frames reprefented by the lines al¬ 
ready drawn muft be Grft confulted. Then with ■ 
pencil draw two curves, for the lower and upper pans' 
of the lower deck polls, parallel to the line reprefent- 
ing the lower deck; the diftaocei of thefe Imei from 
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t^ic^tice th« deck ftre to be taken from the diineiifiaas» obfer> 
foreleg, however, to add to thcfe height! the thickoefa of 
deck, a^lie deck line at the fide reprefenu the 
uSion deck, 

Shtpa- foremofi port it then to be deferibed, ob- 

—■ fenring to place it at far aft at to give fufficient 
room for the manger j the inoib cooveDient place will 
tliev^fore be to put ft between the framcA R and T, 

' and equally dUUnt from each. * It will then be placed 
in the nioft confpicuout point of ftreng^, at it will 
have a long top-timber on the aft fide and a long fourth 
fiittock on the fore iidc of it. The fecond port may be 
' placed ill like manner between the next two fi'amet, 
which will be equally well fituated fur ftrength at the 
former t and by proceeding in thia manner, the ports 
' en the gun-deck may alfo be placed, taking care to 
have two frames between every two ports, all fore and 
aft. 

The upper deck ports are then to be deferibed ; and 
in order to difpofe of them in the ftrongeft fituation 
poflible, they muft be placed over the middle between 
the gun-deck ports, fothat every frame in the (hip will 
mn up to the top of the fide, by their coming between 
a gm and upper deck port { and every port will be 
betvTeen the framei, which will in a great meafure con¬ 
tribute towards the ftrength of the ^ip. With regard 
tu the^pertt on the quarter deck, it it not of fuch ma¬ 
terial confequence if they cot the head of the frame, at 
in placing them tlie fituatiun of the dead eyes muft be 
COttfider^, pUdng a port where there it a vacancy be¬ 
tween the^ad eyci large enough to admit of one; ob- 
fdmng always to-place them at nearly as pofiible at 
cqhlil diftanoelfrom etch othef { and where it happens 
thkt thijy do not fall ib the wake of a frame, then that 


curves parallel to the top-timber liue, from the aft partAppIicAtios 
of tbellcru to the ends of the two curves aheady drawn *ke fgw 
at the foremoft end of the quarterdeck, ll they lhouId^“j® 
happen not to break in fair with them, they muft be ft«aion”gi 
turned off with a round: but to make them appear tibipt, 
more handfome, the lower line may be turned off with a 
fcroll. Tltefe lines being drawn will reprefent the up¬ 
per edges of the rails. 

The height of the top fide at the fore part of the (hip 
muft next ^ confidered; which, in order to give proper 
height for the forecaftlr, muft have a rife there of 14. 
inches, the break being at the after end of the fore- 
caftle, and turned off as before. But as this part of 
the (hip it ftill conliJerably lower than the after part, it 
will be necelTary to give another of eight inches upon 
the former, and turn it off with a fcroll ioverted. Hence 
this part of the (kip will appear more uniform to the af¬ 
ter part. 

The finifhtng parts, namely the wales, Hern, bead, 
rails, &c. remain to be deferibed. The wales may be 
firft drawn ; and as the ftrength of the (hip depends 
very much on the right placing of them, great care 
muft therefore be takcu that they may be as little as 
poffible w'ouiided by the lower deck ports, and fo placed 
that the lower deck bolts (hall bolt in them, and 
alfo that they come as near as pofQblc on the broadeft 
part of the (hip. In the firft place, therefore, the 
height of breadth lines muft be chofen for our guide. 

Thefe heights of breadth are to be taken from the di- 
menfions, and fet off on the refpe£livc frames, and curves 
drawn through thefe points will be the upper and lower 
heights of breadth lines. The height of the wales 
may now be determined ; which in general is in fuch a 
manner that the upper height of the breadth line comes 


frame muft by all means be carried up to the top of the 

The necclTary length of the round-houfe being de¬ 
termined in the dimenfioos, it may be fet off; obferving, 
however, to let it be no longer than is Juft fufilcient 
for the neceffary accommodations, «• toe fiiortcr the 
round-houfe the w’orks abaft may be kept lower, and a 
low fnug ftem is always accounted the handfome ft. 
Then fet off the round of the deck at the foremoft end, 
below the line drawn; the deck at the fide may be de¬ 
feribed by another curve drawn quite aft. Now*^ from 
the point for the round of the deck to the ilern umber, 
draw a curve parallel to the top timber line, and that 
'will be the extreme height of the top of the fide abaft, 
which height continues to range fair along to the fore¬ 
moft end of the ruund-hoafe, and at that place may 
have a fall about 14 inches, which may be turned off 
with a drift fcroll. At the fore part of the quarter¬ 
deck, the topfide may have a rife of 14 inches, which 
may alfo be corned off with a fcroll. But as the railing 
of the topfide only 14 inches at that place will not be 
fufficient to unite with the heights abaft, it will there¬ 
fore be neceffary to raife 14 inches more upon that, 
and break it off with a fcroll inverted on the firft fcroll. 


about fix inches below their upper edge, and the wales 
are then placed right upon the breadth lines. Take the 
heights and breadths of the wales afore, at midftiips, 
and abaft, from the table of diniemfiuns ; draw curves 
through the points thus fouud, and the wales wdi be 
reprefent ed. 

The channel wales are then to be deferibed. They 
arc principally intended to ftrengthen the top fide, «i;id 
muft be placed between the lower and upper deck jKtrts; 
and the lower edge of them at midfiiips ftiould be placed 
as low as pofiible, in order to prevent them from being 
cut by the upper deck ports afore and abaft. Take their 
heights and breadths from the dimenfions; lay them 
off, and deferibe curves through the correfpunding 
points, and the channel wales will be reprcfcuicd. 

JLay off the dimenfions of tlie wafte rail found in the 
table; and through the points draw a line parallel to 
tbe top-timber line all fore and aft. This rail teniiiiiatcs 
the lower part of the paint work in the top fide, as all 
the work above this rail is generally painted, and the 
work of the top fide below it payed with a varnilh, ex¬ 
cept tbe main wales, which are always payed with 
pitch. 

Take the draught of water from the dimenfions, and 


and contuiue thefi; two lines, parallel to the Cop-timber draw the load water-line, which is always done in grten. 
line, to the diftance of about feven feet aft. At the Divide the diftance between tbe load water-line and the 


foremoft cud of tlie round-houfe there is a break of 14 
inches already mentioned *, and-in order to make that 
part untfurm with tbe breaks at the foremoft end of the 
quarter-deck, thete muft be fet down 14 inches more 
Ixlow the former; and at thefe two heights continue two 
VoL. XVII. Part I. 


upper edge of the keel into five equal parts, and through, 
t^fe points draw four more water-lines. 

Set off the centres of the mafts on tbe gun-deck ; 
their rake may likewife be taken from the dimenfions. 
Set off alfo the centre of the bowfprit, letting it be 

3 D four 
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>}ilIcattonfoTir fctt from the ticck at the after part of the flem, 
th^fore-^rlnch will ijive fufheient hei;;ht for a light and aiiy fi- 

LifSIon of I 5 raw the knight-heads fo as to be fufltciently high 
Ships, above the bowfprit^o admit of a chock between them 
■~V"" for the better fecurity of the bowfprit. The timber 
' heads may alfobe drawn above the forecalllci obferving 
to place the moft convenient for thetimbersof theframr, 
being tbofe which come over the upper deck ports, as 
tliey may’ be allowed long enough to form haiulfomc 
heads. Tliere fnould be one placed abaft the cat^head, 
to which the foremod block is to be b<>ltid» and there 
may be two ports on the forecaftle formed by them, 
and placed wiiere it is moft convenient to the dead 
eyes. 

Deferibe the channels, taking their lengths and 
thicknen'ea from the dimenfions, and pLu-e their upper 
edges well wiili the lower edge of llie fheer vr.il. The 
dead eyes may then be drawn, obferving to place them 
in fuch a manner that the chains may not inierfere with 
llic ports ; and the j^reventcr p'atis mull all !'C placed 
on the channel wales, Utting them be of fucb a length 
ll.al the preventer bolt at each end may boll oiieachcdgc 
oi the channel walch. It nuift alfo be obferved to 
give each of the cdiuins and preventer plates a pro¬ 
per rake, that is, to let them lie in the diivdlion of 
the fliroudv, wdiich mhv be done in tl.t following man¬ 
ner: Produce the tnaft upwujds, upon wliicli fet off 
the length cf the mall to the lower pari of tlic head ; 
thefc ftraiglil lines diawn from that point thnaigh the 
centre of each dead eye will give the diretliou of the 
ihains and preventer braces. 

The fenders may be then drawn, obferwing to place 
them light dbrcalt of the main hatchway, in order to 
prevent the (1iip*8 fide from being hurt by whatever 
may behoiflcd on board. The proper place lor them 
will therefore be at limber 3; and the diftance between 
them may be regulated by tlje diftance between the 
ports. The cheft-trec may all'o be <lraw’n, which noift 
be placed at a proper dillance abalt the for.inart, for 
the convcnicncy of hauling home the fore tack. It 
may therefore be drawn at the aft fide of tirr.ber C, 
from the top of the fide down t<i ihc upper edge of 
the channel wales; and the fenders nuy' reach from tlie 
top of the fide down to the ujiper edge of the 
main wales. As the fendtrs and cheft-trte arc on the 
uutfide of the planks, wales, &:c. tlic lines rcprc- 
fenting the wales, &c. fhould not be drawn through 
them. 

Draw the fttpa on the fide, which mull he at the fore 
part of the main drift or break, making them as long 
as the diftance between the upper and lower deck ports 
will admit of. Tiiey may be about fix inches afunder, 
and five inches deep, and continued from the top of the 
fide down to the middle of the main W’alcs. 

In Older to deferibe the head, the height of the beak- 
head nuiil be firil determined, which may he about tw'o 
feet above theupper deck. At thatplace ilniwa horizon¬ 
tal line, upon wliieh fet off the length of the beak-head, 
which may be 71 feet abaft the fore part of the ftem, and 
from thence fquire a line up to the forecaftlc deck ; 
which line will reprefent the aft part of the beak head, 
and will likewife terminate the foremoft end of the forc- 
caftle. The length of the head njay now be determined, 
which by the proportions will be fo«ind to be 15 feet fix 
inches from the fore part of the Hem. Set it off from 
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ihcforepartofthe ftem,andere^ a perpendicular, which i^pplicathm 

will be the ulflioft limits of the figiireforward: thentake 

the breadlh of the figure fiom the proportions, which is 

four feet four inches, and fet it oft forward; and another 

perpendicular being drawn will fliuw the utoio'l extent^of ship-. 

the hair bracket forward, or aft part of thcfiguie. Then 

draw the lower cheek, Icttingthcuppcredgc bt well with 

the upper edge of the main wales, and the after, end 

ranging wcllwiththe beak-head line ; fet off thedrpth of 

it on ihrftem, which is about 11 inches; and let a curved 

line pafb from the after etui through tlic point on the 

Hem, and to break in fair with the perpendicular firft 

dr.iwn for the hugth of the head, the fore part of the 

curve will tlien repnfcnl the polition of the figure. 

The upper check may be next drawn; but in order to 
know the e?<atl place ol it on the ftern, the ]ftacc of ihc 
main rail luaft fiift be fet off on the ftem, the upper 
Cvlgc of which may be kept on a keel with the beak- 
head ; then fetting off the depth of it below that, the 
place for the upper ci.eek may be determined, letting 
it be exac'ily in the middle btlween that and the lower 
cheek: thm, by drawing cuivcs for the upper and 
low'cr edges of the chick from theaftrr end parallel to 
thclowerelu'tk, to break in fair with the perpendicular, 
duiwn for the back of the figure ; llicn the upper clicck 
will be formed. I'he uppei part may run in a ferpen- 
tine as high as where the Ihoiiider of the figure is luppo- 
ftd to come, at w hiili place it may he turned oft with 
a feroll. The (jillanrt fr.-m the feroU to the heel of 
the figiii’c is called the hair hvaeket. 

'rhe head the 11 »ck r.ny he formed by continuing 
the line at the bronll round to the lOp of tl»c hair brac¬ 
ket, obferving lo keep the top of it about fix incliea 
clear of the under fide of the bowfpMt, 

bfaving the ddbnee fet ofi'on the llemfor placing the 
main rail, it niay next be defcribtd, keeping the bag of 
it ao level as poffibic for the convcnicncy of the gratings, 
and letting the foremoft esid life gradually.accorcJing to 
the rife of the upper cheek and luir biacket, and nuiy 
turn off on the round of tlicfci'oll before drawn for tliC 
hair bracket. To form the after end, fit off the fi/c 
of tlie head of tlic rail abaft the beak-head line, and 
ereft a perpendicular; then deferibe the arch of a circle 
from that perpcndjculur, to break in fair with the lower 
fide of the rail at the middle, and alfo another from the 
beak-head perpendicular to break in fair with the up¬ 
per fide of the rail at the middle, obferving to continue 
the head of it fiifficiently high to range with the tim¬ 
ber heads above the forecaftlc. 

The hcadtinihersarencxt to bedrawn, placingthcftcm 
timber its own thicknefs abafttlie Item, andlhcforemoft 
mull befi) phiced that the fore fide may be up and down 
with the heel of the block or figure, which has not yet 
been fit fiiT. Take therefore the diftance from the 
hreaft to the heel on a fquare which is feven feet, and 
erccl a perpendicular from the lower part of the lower 
cheek to tlie lower part of the upper cheek j which per¬ 
pendicular will teiininatc the foremoft end of the lower 
check and the heel of the figure, and will alfo termi- 
mile the lower end of the hair-bratket : then, by conti¬ 
nuing tlie fame perpendicular from the upper part of 
the lower deck to the under part of the main rail, the 
fore fide of the forcmolt head timber will lie deferibed; 
and by felting off its thitkncis aft, the other fide may 
bedrawn. 'riic middle head timber may be fpaced be¬ 
tween the two former ones; and there may alfo be one 

timber 
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.pplicuiori limber pliced abafi the ftctn, at a diftance from the 
equal to that between the others, and the lower 
i*the Upper edge of the lower 

rutitiun 

Dilips. To defcribc the middle and lower railsy divide the 
—v-^diftance between the lower part of the main tail and 
tile upper part oi the uppercheLk equally at every head 
timber; and curves being dcfcnbtd through thefe points 
will /orm the middle and lower rails, after end t)f 
the lower rail njuit termniatc at the after edge of the 
after head tlmb.'^-. 

The cat.head ought to be reprefcntoil in fnch a 
manner as to come againft tlte aft fide of the head of 
tlie main rail, .to rake forwaid four .inches in a foot, 
and to fieeve up 5^ inches in a foot, and about one 
foot fix jjithes {quarc. The lower part of it comes on 
the plank of the deck at the fide, and the fupportcr 
under ti mull form a fair curve to break in with the 
after cud of the middle rad. 

The baw’fc holes mull come between the cheeks, 
which is liie mofl eunvenicut place for them ; but their 
jdace fore and aft cannot be cxailly determined until 
they are laid down in the half breadth plan. 

The knee of the head is to projeft from tlie breall of 
the figure about two inches; and particular care mud be 
taken that in forming it downwards it be not too full, as 
it U then liable to rub the cable very much: it may there¬ 
fore have no more fubflance under the lower cheek at the 
heel of the figure than is jull fufllciciitto admit of the 
bobllay boles, and may be feet dilUnt from the llcm 
at the load water-line, making it ruu in an agreeable i'er- 
pentine line from the breall down*lo the third water 
line, where it may be 14 fvet from ilic lUm. By con¬ 
tinuing the fame line downwards, kccjiing it more di- 
{laut from the flem as it comes dow'n, ibc^ri^r will be 
formed. The lower part of it niull break in fair with 
the under part of the falfe keel; and the breadth of the 
gripe at tlie bruadcll place will be found by the 
proportions to be 4I feet. As the aft part of the gripe 
is terminated by the fore foot, or foierooll end of the 
kccl, it will DOW be proper to fitiifli that part as fol¬ 
lows : From the line reprefenting the upper edge of the 
keel fit down the depth of ibc keel, through which 
draw a line parallel to the former, and it will be the 
lower edge of the keel. From that point, whei*e the 
aft fide of the (lem is diilaut from the upper edge of 
the keel by a quantity equal to the bi'cadth of the keel 
at nudfiups, eicdl a perpendicular, which will limit 
the foremoft end of the keel ; and the after or lower 
end of the llcm may be reprefented by fetting off the 
length of tltc fcarf from the fortmofl end of the keel, 
which may be fix fect. bet down trom the line repre¬ 
fenting the lower edge of tlie keel the thicknefs of 
thcfalfc keel, which isfeven inches ; and a line drawn 
through that point parallel to the lower edge of the 
keel will be the under edge of the falfc keel, the fore¬ 
moft end of which may be tlirce iuclies afore the fore¬ 
moft end of the main keel. 

The head being now fiuinud, pmcccd not to the 
Hern, the fide and middle timberb of which are already 
drawn. From the lidc tiin!>er fet oft forward I4 feet, 
the length of gallery, and draw a pencil line parallel to 
the fide timber ; draw alio a line to interfcifl the touch 
of the upper counter at the fide, producing it forwards 
parallel to the iheer as far as the pencil line firlldrawu; 
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and this line will reprefent the upper edge of the gaI-App!icatioi 
Icry rim. From which f-jt down eight ineiics, the“^. ^ 
breadth of the gallery rail, and draw the- lower 
of the rail. At the diftar.ee of eight iiichcH from thcj^j-ucVion of 
fore fide of the fide timber draws ime parallel thereto ; slup^, 
and from tlie point of interfedUon of this line with the w—y—w 
upper edge of the gallery rim, draw a curve to the 
middle timber piirallcl to the touclics of the upper coun¬ 
ter, ishicii line will repreftnt the upper edge of the up¬ 
per counter rail as it appears on the fiucr draught. 

The lower edge of this rail may be formed by fet mg 
off its depth from the upper edge. I.n ihe fame man¬ 
ner the lower counter rail may be defcribid : then ta?<c 
the diftanre between that and the upper counter rail, 
and fet it off btlow the rim rail; and hence the rail 
that cemts to the lower flool may lie drawn, keeping 
it parallel to the rim rail. Underneath that, tlie lower 
finiffung may be formed, making it as liglit and agree¬ 
able as poffible. 

Set off from the middle timber on the end of tlic 
quarter-deck the projedion of tlic balcony, which may 
be about 2 feet, and draw a line wnth a pencil parallel 
to the middle limber. On this line fet off a point i *- 
inches below the under fide of the quarler-detk, from 
which draw a ciiivc to the fide timber paialld to the 
upper counter rail, which curve will reprefent the lower 
fide of the feot fpace r.iil .-f tlie balcony as it appears 
in ll.c ftieer draught. 

Take the diftance between the point of interfeflion 
of the upper edge of the upjKi counter with the mid¬ 
dle line, and the point of intcrfeClion of the under fide 
of the toot fpace rail with llic middle line, whlclt fit 
up on a perpendicular from the upper edge of the lini 
rail at the foremoft imd. Through this jioiiit draw a 
line parallel to the rim rail to interfeft the lower part 
of the fo«»t fjiacc rail, and this line tvdl reprefent thi 
los^er edgt of the rail that conus to the middle itoo!, 
and will anuver to the foot fpace rail. Then betweiii 
this line and the rim rail three lights or f.iflies inav !.c 
drawn, having a luuntiii or pillar between each light of 
about 14 inches broad, and the lower gallery will be 
finiftied. .Set off the depth of the iiiiddic ftool rod 
above the line already drawn for ll.c lower and the 

upper edge may be drawn. Then fit oft the fanu- 
depth above the curve drawn for the lower edge of tlis 
foot fpace rail, and the upper c<lge of that rail may ihtn 
be drawn. 

The quarter piece mud be next deferibed, the he-J 
of which nuift ftep on tlic after end of the iniildle 
ftool. Draw a line with a pencil parallel to tl.r midvlle 
timber, and at a diftaiice therefrem, equ.d to the pro¬ 
jection of the balcony. Upon this line fet up fiorn 
the round'houfe deck the height of llie upper part oi 
the ftcraor taff rail, which may be four feci above the 
deck. At that height draw with a pencil n horizontal 
line, and from its iiiterfection wlili tlic hoc firft drawn 
deferihe a curve to tlic middli lluol rail, obferving to 
make the lower part of this curve run nearly parallel 
to the fide limbi i, and the lower part about three 
iiiclic.s abaft tlic fide timber; and this curve will repre- 
fint the aft fide of the ijuarterqiiccc at the oiitlidc. 

There fet off the thicknefi of the quarter-piece, which 
is one foot fix inches, afore the curve abcady drawn 4 
and another curve being deferibed parallel to it from the 
lower part to the top of the fticer, and the quarter-piect 

3 D 2 at 
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Applicttionat tbe outfide vHI be reprefen'cd. On the hurizuolal 
"^^***^‘*”* line drawn for the upper part of the taff-rail, fet off 
fo rtw Con- thicknefg of the taff-rail, which ii one foot; 

/budkjn ^ curve down to the bead of the quarter- 

^ipt. piece parallel to the tirff, and that part of the laff-rail 
*' ■■ 'V —• will be deferibed. Inftead of a fair curve, it is ciillonn- 
ary to form the upper part of^he taff-rail with one or 
two breaks, and thieir curves inverted. Either way- may, 
however, be ufed according to fancy. 

Set off the depth of the taff-rail, which may be about , 

feet, on the line drawn for the projection ; from the 
upper part, and from this point, defcribeacurve as low 
as the heel of the quarter-piece, and about 6vc inches 
abaft it at that place ; obferving to make it run nearly 
parallel to the after edge of the quarter-piece ; and the 
after part of the quarter-piece, which comes neareft to 
the fide, will be reprefented. 

Set up on the line drawn for the proleAion of the 
balcony the height of the upper part ox the balcony 
or bread rails which is 3^ feet from the deck ; fet off 
the thicknefs of the rail below that, and deferibe the 
balcony, keeping it parallel to the foot fpace rail, and 
terminating it at the line drawn for the after part of the 
quarter-piece neareff the iide and the whole balcony 
will then be reprefented. 

The upper gallery is then to be deferibed. In order 
to this, its length muff be determined, which may be 
11 feet. Set off this diffance from the fide timber 
forward with the fheer; and at this point draw a line 
parallel to the fide timber, which line will reprefent the 
tore part of the gallery. Then take the diffance be¬ 
tween the upper part of the foot fpace rail and the up¬ 
per part of the breaff rail 00 a perpendicular, and fet 
it off on a perpendicular ftom the upper part of the 
middle ffool rail on the line drawn for the fore part of 
the gallery, from wbid) to the fore part of the quarter- 
piece draw a ffraight line parallel to the rail below, 
which line will be the upper edge of the upper rim rail; 
and its thicknefs being fet off, tlie lower edge may alfo 
be drawn. From the upper edge of that rail fet up an 
extent equal to the diffance between the lower rim rail 
and middle ffool rail, and deferibe the upper ffoul rail, 
the after end of which will be determined by the quar¬ 
ter piece, and the fore end by the line fur the length 
of the gallery. There may be three faffies drawn be¬ 
tween thefe two rails as before; and hence the upper 
gallery will be formed. 

The upper ffnifhiog ffiould be next drawn, the length 
of which may be x | foot Icfs than- the upper gallery. 
Draw a line parallel to the rake of the ffern for the 
fore end of it, and let the upper part of the top fide 
fee the upper part of the upper rail, from which fet 
down three inches for the thicknefs of the rail, and de¬ 
feribe it. Deferibe alfo another rail of the fame length 
and thicknefs as the former, and eight inches below ; 
from tlie cud of which a ferpentine line may be drawn 
down to the upper (tool rail, and the upper finifliing 
will be completed. 

The ffern being now finilhed, the rudder only remains 
to be drawn, l^ie breadth of the rudder at the lower 
part is to be determined from the proportions, and fet 
off from the line reprefenting the aft part of the ffern- 
poftj which line alfo reprefenU the five part of the rud- 
,.dcr. Then determine on the lower hance, letting it be 
no higher than is juff fiiihcient, which may be about 
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one foot above the load water-line, and fet'off rts breadth Aralktt: 
at that place taken from the proportions. Then a line^,*« foi 
drawn from thence to the breadth fet off at the lowcr^®’^^^* 
part will be the aft fide of the rudder below the 
hance. There may alfo be another hance about the Ships, 
height of the lower deck. The ufe of thefe breaks or 'y 
bances is to redact the breadth as it rifes toward the 
head. The aft part may be drawn above the lower 
hance, the break at the lower hance being about ten 
inches, and the break at the upper hance fix inches.-— 

The back may be then drawn. It is of elm, about 
four mches thick on the aft part. That thicknefs be¬ 
ing fet off, and a line drawn from the lower hance to 
the lower end, will reprefent the back. The head df 
the rudder ihoidd be as high nS to receive a tiller above, 
the upper deck. Therefore fet off the fize of the head 
above the upper deck, and draw a line from thence to 
the break at the upper hance, and the aft part of the 
rudder will be reprefented all the way up. The beard¬ 
ing ffiould be drawn, by fetting off the breadth of it 
at the keel from the fore fide of the rudder, which may 
be nine inches. Set off alfo the breadth at the head of 
the wing tranfom, which may be a foot. Then a line 
being drawn through thefe two points, from the lower 
part of the rudder to about a foot above the wing tran¬ 
fom, and the bearding will be reprefented. As the 
bearding is a very nice point, and the working of the 
rudder depending very much upon it, it fhould always 
be very particularly confidered. It has been cuftomary 
to beard the rudder to a fharp edge at the middle line» 
by wbicb the main piece is i^uced more than necef- 
fary. The rudder fhould, however, be bearded from, 
the fide of the pintles, and the fore fide made to the 
form of the pintles. 

The pintles and braces may next be drawn. In order 
to w'hich decermind the place of the upper one, which 
muff be fo difpofed that the ftraps fhall come round the 
head of the flandard, which is againft the head of the 
ffern-poft on the gun-deck, and meet at the middle 
line. By this means there is double fecurity both to- 
the brace and ftandard. To obtain thofe advantages^ 
it muff therefore be placed about four inches above the 
wing traufom; the fccond muff be placed juft below the 
gun-deck fo as to bolt in the middle of the deck tran- 
Ibm, and the reft may be fpaced equally between the 
lower one, which may be about, fix inches above the 
upper edge of the kceL The number of them'are ge- 
ucrally feven pair upon this clefs of fhips; but the num¬ 
ber may be regidatcd by the diffance between the fecund 
and upper one, making the diffance between the reft 
nearly the fame. The length of all the braces will be 
found by fetting offthe length of the lower one, wbicb 
may be eight feet afore the back of the ffern-poff, and 
aifu the Icngtii of the third, which is four feet and a half 
afore the buck of the ffern-poft; and a line drawn from 
the oqc extremity to the other will limit the interme¬ 
diate ones, as will appear on the fheer draught. The 
braces will fi-em to diminifh in length very much as 
tltey go up ; but when meafured or viewed on the 
fhape of the body, they will all be nearly of an equal 
length. The length of the ftraps of the pintles which 
come upon the rudder may all be within four inches of 
the aft fide of the rudder ; and the rudder being a flat 
furfacc, they will all appear of the proper lengths. 

II. 0 /" Mff haff’breadtb and body yJant,~ ■■ The balf- 

breadtk 
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raeionitreadtii plan muft be firft drawn. Then produce the 
lower edge of the keel both ways, and let it alfo re- 
^"“prcfeni the middle line of the half breadth plan. Pro- 
^ ^duce all the frames downwards, and alfo the fore and 
pa, after perpendicnlars. Then from the place in tlie fheer* 
r—' plan, where the height of breadth lines interfeft the 
ftem, fquarc down to the middle line the fore and aft 
part -of the rabbet and the fore part of the flem. 
Take from the dimenHons what the ftem is fided at that 
place, and fet off half of it from the middle line in the 
half breadth plan, through which draw a line parallel 
to the middle line through the three lincsfquared down, 
and the half breadth of the fti.'m will he reprefented in 
tl*e half breadth plan. Take the thicknefs of the plank 
of the bottom, which is 4^ inches, and deferibe the 
ruhbet of the ftem in the half breadth plan. 

From the points of interfedion of the height of 
breadth lines with the counter timber at the fide, and 
with the counter timber at the middle line, draw lines 
perpendicular to the middle line of the half breadth 
plan, from which fet off the half breadth of the coun¬ 
ter on the line firft drawn ; and from this point to the 
interfeftion of the line laft drawn, with the middle line 
draw a curte, and the half breadth of the counter will 
be reprefented at the height of breadth, which will be 
the broadeft part of the ftem. 

Take the main half breadth of timber dead flat from 
• the dimenfions, and lay it off from rhe middle line on 
dead flat in the half breadth plan. Take alfo from the 
dimenfions the main half breadth of every timber, and 
fet off each from the middle line on correfponding 
timbera in the half breadth plan. Then a curve drawn 
from the end of the line reprefenthjg the half breadth 
of the counter through all the points, fet off on the tim¬ 
bers, and terminating at the aft part of the ftern, will 
be the main lialf breadth line. Take from the dimen- 
lions the tup timber half breadth, and deferibe the top 
timber half breadth line in the'half breadth plan, in the 
.fame manner as the main half breadth line. 

Take from the dimenfions the half breadth of the ri- 
fing, and fet it off from the middle line on the corre- 
fpondiiig limbers in the half breadth plan, obferving, 
where the w'ord outftde is expreffed in the tablet, the 
half breadth fur that tinibrr mnft be fet off above or 
on the outfide of the middle line. Then a curve drawn 
through thefc points will be the half breadth of rifing 
in the half bieadih plan. 

. ^ It will now be ncccffary to proceed to the body plan. 
Draw a horizontal line (fig. 35.), which is called the 
lafe Wntt from the tight hand extremity of which creft 
a perpendicular. I'lien fet off on the bafe line the 
main half breadth at diad flat, and ercift another per¬ 
pendicular, and from that fet off the main half breadth 
again, and crcA a thitd perpendicular. The firft per¬ 
pendicular, as already obferved, is called the fide line 
of the fore body ; the fecund the middle line; and the 
third the fide line of the after body. 

Take from the dimenfions the heights of the diago¬ 
nals up the middle line, and fet them from the bafe up 
the middle line in tltc body plan. Take alfo their diftan- 
ces from the middle line on the bafe, and fet them off. 
Set oft' .Mfo their lieights up the fide lines, and draw the 
. diagonals. ’J’hcn take from the ftieer plan the heights 
of tha lower height of breadth hue, and fet them off 
upoii the middle line in the body plan \ through thefe 
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points lines arc to be drawn parallel to the bafe, and Application 
terminating at the fide lines. In like manner proceed®^ 5 *'* 
with the tipper height of breadth line. tS 

The rifing is next to be fet off on the body plan ; it ftniftion ot 
muft, however, be firft deferibed in the fiieer plan: Ships. 
Take, therefore, the heights from the dimenfions, 
fet them off on tlic correfponding timbers in the ftictr 
plan, and a curve deferibed through thefe points will 
be the rifing line in the fticer plan. Then take from 
the dimenfions the rifing heights of dead flat. Set it 
off in the body plan, and draw a horizontal line. Now 
take all the rifing heights from the fliccr plan, ami fet 
them off in the body plan from the line drawn for the 
rifing height of dead flat, and draw horizontal lines 
through thefe points. Take from the half breadth 
plan the half breadths of the rifing, and fet them off 
from the middle line in the body plan, and the centres 
of the floor fweeps of the correfponding timbers will 
be obtained. 

From the half breadth plan take the main half 
breadth lines, and fet them off from the middle line in 
the body plan on the correfponding lines before drawn 
for the lower height of breadth j and from the extre¬ 
mities of thefe lines ftt off towards the nmldlc line the 
lengths of the lower breadth fweeps refpt^Uvely, 

'Take from the dimenfions the diftancc of each frame 
from the middle line on the diagonds, and fet tin m off 
from the middle line on their rcfpcdftive diagonal lines. 

Now thefc diltaiiccs being fet ofi', and the lower breadth 
and floor fweeps dcfcnbcd, the ftiape of the frames 
below the breadth line njay cafily be drawn as folli»ws : 

Place one point of a compafs in the diftance fc't off for 
the length ot the lower breadth fweep, and extend the 
other to the point which teiminates the breadth, and ♦ 
defcn'bc an arch of a circle downwards, w hich will in- 
terfta the points fet off on the upper diagonal iines, 
letting it pals as low as convenient- Then iix one point 
of the compaffes in the centre of the floor fweep, ard 
extend the other to the point fet off on the fourth dia¬ 
gonal, which is the floor head ; and deferibe a circle to 
interfeft as many of tlie points fet ofl'on the diagonals 
as it will. Then draw a curve from the back the 
lower breadth fweep, through the points on the diago¬ 
nals, to the back of the floor fwup. DtfcribcTlla 
another curve from the back of the floor fweep through 
the points on the lower diagonals, ai d tcrminatiii'r 
the upper part of the rabbet of tlie keil, and that part 
of the frame beWthe breadth will be formed. In like 
manner deferibe the other frames. 

Through the extremities of ilm frames at the lower 
height or breadth draw lines paialld to the middle 
line, and terminating at the upper height of brejidih 
Ime, and from thence fit off the tipper breadth (wups; 
now fix one point of the cun pafs in the centres of the 
upper breadth fweeps fncceflivcly, and the other point 
to the extremities of the frames, and JeferiLe circltn 
upwards. Then from the ftiecr plan take off the 
heights of the lop-iimbcr lines, a id fet ilicm off in 
the body plan, drawing horizortal hues ; upon which 
fet off the top-timber half breadths taken from the 
correfponding timbers in the half buiuUh plan; and bV 
deferibing curves from the hack of the upper breadth 
fweeps through the points fet off on the feveeth or up¬ 
per diagonal j and interfeaing the lop-timber lialf 
breadths, the timbers will then be formed from the 

keel 
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^Fthf fore-tojilic top of the fide. The upper end of the 
poing determined by taking the fcvcral 

lo till-Con- of the upper pait of the lop fide above the 
fVnidHon of top.limber line, and fitting them off above the top* 
3 hipfc timber line on the comfp-n»ding iiivl)crs in the body 
" plan. The lower parts of the tinibcis arc ended at tiie 
ta!d>et of the keel as follows t With au extent <*f 44 
inrhes, the thicknefs of the hottum, and one leg of 
the coinpaffcs at tlic place where ilie line for the tliirk- 
nc»8 of the keel interfefis tl]e!>nie IjJU'; wttli the other 
leg deferibe an arch to inlcrfea the ktti line and the 
• bafe* 1 hen fix one point at the interfedtion of the 
arch and keel, and from the [mint of intcrfec^ion of the 
keel aiul bafedeferibe another artli to interfedX thefor- 
iner. 1 hen from the interfriffion of tlitfc arches 
draw t:ne ftraigiii line to tlie Interfi tiion of the keel 
andbafe, and -another to the intcifL^iion of tin lower 
arch and the keel, and the rabbet of llie keel will be 
di'fciibed at the mam frame. All tlie timbers in the 
middle part of the Ihip which have no riling terminate 
at the interfeff ion of the upper edge of the rabbet with 
the bafe line; but the lower pait of the timbers, having 
a rifing, end in the renlrc of the i-alibet, that is, wlierc 
the two circles interfea. Thofe liinbets which are near 
the after end of the ketl muff be cudid by fetting off 
the half-brcadih of the keel at the port in the half¬ 
breadth plan, and deferibe the lapenng of the ketl. 
Then at the correfponding timbers take off the half¬ 
breadth of the keel; fei it off in the body plan, and 
ilcfcribe the rabbet as before, letting every limber end 
where the two circles for its refptiSfivc rabbet interfedi. 
To deferibe the fide coimtcr nr ilern timber, take 
the height of the wing tranfom, the lower counter, up¬ 
per rounur, and top-timber lint at the fide ; fiom tlie 
Iheer plan transfer them to the body plan, and tlirough 
thefe points draw hori/ontsd lima. Divide thedifiance 
between the wing tranfom and lower counter into three 
i-tiua! paits, and through the two points of d.vifion 
draw two hoti/.ental liius.. Draw alio a liorizuntal line 
rrjuidiflant from the iippir counter and the top-timber 
line in the fliecr phu, and tranbfer them to the body 
])lan. 

Now, from the pofnj of inteife^lion of the aft-fide 
of ibc nern timber at the fide, with the wing tninfom 
at the fide in the Iheer plan, draw'a line perpendicular 
to the middle line in the half-breadth plan. Draw alfo 
nerpindicular lines fu.m tlie [loints wliere the upper and 
lower traid'oms touch the llcm poll; from the points of 
interfeftion of the ftcni timber with the two hori-/ontal 
lines drawn between, and from the inlerfe^lion of the 
flern timber with the huriKuntal line drawn bctw'ceii the 
upper counter and toj>-iimber line. Then curves muff 
be fic»rmed in the half-h-.-eadth plan for tlie fliape of the 
body at each of thefe heiglits. In order to which, be¬ 
gin with the Imrizonlal or level line reprefeuting tlie 
iieight of the wing tranfom in the body plan. Lay a 
li'p of paper to that line, and mark on it the middle line 
and the timbers 37, 35, 33, and 29 ; transfer the flip 
to the half-breadth plan, placing the point marked on 
it f«>r the middle line exadlly on the middle in the half¬ 
breadth plan, and fet off the half-breadths on the cor- 
Tcfpoiiding timbers 37, 35, 33, and 29, and deferibe a 
curve through thefe points, and to intcrfcdl the per¬ 
pendicular drawn from the ff.eerplan. In like manner 
]>rocetd with the horiv-ontal lines at the luiglits of the 
counters, betwr-een the lower counter and w ing traafoin, 
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above the upper counter and top-timber line; and from Appln 
the intcifcftious of the curve diawn in the half- breadth of die 
plan, with tlie perpendicular lines drawn from the fficcrK‘’“J8^ 
plan, lake the diffaricrs to the middle line, and 
them off on the con-crpundlng lines in the body plan ; shi 
then a curve deferibed through the fevcralpoints tbuo • 
fet off will be the reprefeiuative of tlie Hern timber. 

Tile roiuid-upof the W'ing tranfom, upper and low-ci* 
counter, may be taken from the Iheer draught, and fet 
off at the middle line above their refpetlive level lines 
in the body plan, by which the r<iUnd up of each may 
be drawn. The round aft of the wing tranfom may 
Mfo be taken from the fliccr plan, and fet olF at the 
middle line, abaft the pci-pcndienlar for the wing tran¬ 
fom in the half-breadth plan, whence the round aft'of 
the wing tranfom may be ilcfcribed. 

The after body being now finifhtd, it remains to 
form the fore body; but as the ojicration is nearly the 
fame in both, a repetition is therefore unneccllbry, ex¬ 
cept in thofe parts which require a different procefs. 

The forcmoll timbers end on the ffem, and confe- 
quently the method of deferibing the ending of tliem 
differs from that ufed for the timbers ufed in the after 
body. Draw a line in the body plan parallel to the 
middle line, at a diitance equal to the half of what 
the ffem is fiJed. In the ffietr plan take the height 
of the point of interfc&ion of the low'er part of tlic 
rabbet of the ffem with the timber which is required 
to be ended, and fet it off on the line before drawn in 
the body plan. Then take the extent between the 
points of interft ftion of the timber with the lower and 
upper parts of the rabbet, and with one leg of the 
compafi'es at.the extremity of the diffaucc laidofl’in the 
body plan deferibe a circle, and the timbers may then 
pafs over the back of this circle. Now, by applying 
a imall fquarc to the limber, and lettisg the back of it 
interfeft the point fet off for the lower part of the rab- 
lK*t, the lower part of the rabbet and the ending of 
tlic timbers will be defenbed. 

The foremoft timbers differ alfo very much at the 
head from thofe in the after body: For fince the ffiip 
carries her breadth fo far forward at the trp-tiroler hue, 
it thertfore occufioiis the two foremoff frames to fall 
out at the head beyond the breadth, whence they are 
called knuclle timbers. They are thus deferibed : 

The height of the top-timber line being fet off in the 
body plan, fet off on it the top half breadth taken from 
the half-breadth plan,and at that place draw a jjerpendi- 
cular ; then from the fficer plan take the height of the 
lop of the fide, and fet it off ,011 the perpendicular in 
the bmly plan : Take alfo the breadth of the rail at 
top-limber line in the Iheer plan, and fet it oft’ be¬ 
low the top.liinhcr line at the pirpcudiciilarline in the 
body plan, and the flraight part of the knuckle timber 
to be drawn will be determined. Then from the lalt 
mentioned point fet off delcribe a curve through the 
points ft't off for the timber down to the upper 
breadth, and the whole knuckle timber will be formed. 

It will hence be feen that thofe timbers forward will fall 
out beyond the main breadth with a hullow, contrary 
to the reft of the lop fide, which falls within the main 
breadth with a hollow. 

The fore and after bodies being now formed, the wa¬ 
ter lines mull next be deferibed in the half-breadth plan,* 
in order to prove the fairnefs of the bodies. In this 
draught the water Hues arc all reprefeuted parallel to 

the 
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iHon the keel; tlicir lu i^liU may, therefore, be taken'from 
ton- the /beer plan, at>cl transferred to the body plan, draw- 
iiori'/cmtal lines, and the water lines will be repre* 
>n of body plan. In fliipstliat draw more wa- 

)s. ter abaft than afore, the water lines will not be parallel 
to the keel; in this cafe, the heights mull be taken at 
every timber in the flieer plan, and fet off on their cor- 
rcfpoiiding timbers in ihu body plan : and curves being 
deferibed through the fcvcral points, will rcprcfciit the 
water lines in tlic body plan. 

Take the diftanec^ from llie middle line to the points 
whrre the water lines interfe^^ the diU'erenl timbers in 
the body plan, and fet them off on their correl’ponding 
timbers in the hilf-brcadth jihn. From the points 
where the water lines in the (heer plan inlerfeCU the 
aft part of the rabbit of the {Icrnpoll draw perpendi¬ 
culars to the middle line of the lialf-breadth plan, and 
upon thefe perpendiculars fet un from the middle line 
the half thicknefs of the ilcrnpod at its eon efpotuiing 
w'ater line ; w liich may be taken from the body plan, 
by fetting oft* the fizc of the poll at the head and the 
keel, and drawing a line for the tapering of it ; and 
where the line fo drawn mtcrfcils the water lines, that 
will be the halfthicknefs required; then take an extent 
in tlic compafTcs equal to the ihlrkncfs of ilieplaiik, .and 
fix one point where the half tliickncfs of the pod in- 
tcrlc^l8 the pcrpmdicular, and with the other ddcribc 
a circle, from the back of which the water lines may 
pnfs through their refpeflive points fet off, and end at 
the fore part of the hjH breadth pl in, .proceeding in 
the fame manner as with the after part. A line drawni 
from the water line to the point fet off fur the half 
thicknefs of the poft will reprefentthe aft part of the 
rabbet of the pod j and in like manner the rabbet of 
the ftem may be reprefented. The water lines being 
all deferibed, il will be feen if the body is fair; and if 
the limbers require any alteration, it fhould be compli¬ 
ed uith. 

The cant timbers of the after body may next he dc- 
fcrlbed in the half-breadth plan; in order to wditch the 
cant of the fadiion-picce mull ftrll be reprefented. Ha¬ 
ving therefore the round aft of the wing tranfom re- 
prefented in the half-breadth plan, and alfo the fhape 
of a level line at the height of the wing tranfom ; then 
fet off the breadth of tlie wing tranfom at tlic end, 
which is one foot four inches, and that will be the place 
where the head of tlic falhion-piecc will come : now to 
determine the cant of it, ihe ihape of the body mull be 
conddered ; as it mud be canted in fuch a manner as 
to preftTve as great a ftraiglilncfs as is poffiblc for tlie 
fhape of the timber, hy which means the tiniher will be 
much ftrongcr than if it were crooked ; the cant mud 
alfo be coiifidercd, in order to let the timber have as 
little bevelling as polTible. Let, therefore, the heel of 
the timber be fet olT on the middle line, two feet afore 
timber 35 : and then ilrawing a line from thence to the 
point fet oft’ on the level line for the wing tranfom, the 
cant of the iaHiion-picce will be deferibed, and will be 
found fitUHtcd in the bed mannci poliiblc to anfwer the 
btforc-meniioned purpofes. 

The cant of the fafliion-piece being reprefented, the 
carl of the other timbers may now be cafily determi- 
md. Let timber 29 be the foremoft cant limber in the 
after body, and with a pencil draw timber 28 ; then 
©bferve how many frames there are between timber 28 
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and the fadiion-piecc, which W’ill bs foued to be iih.f, Aj pl-vafion 

namely, 29, 30, 31, 32. 33, 34, 35, 36, and 37. - 

divide the diilaucc.' lictwccn tienber 2'.' and lb*; fndi'oii- 

picce on the middle hue miii 10 equal pirts; of 

alfo the corrtfpondir'g portion of the main half breadth 

lints into the fame iiunibcrof equal parts ; and ftrai^Jjt ——v— 

lines joining thecorrefponding points at the middle tine 

with thofc in the half-brccdth line will n-preient the 

cant timbers in the after body. 

The line drawn for the car.l of the faHnoM-piecc rr- 
prefents the aft iide of it, which cotris to the end of 
the iranfoms ; but in order to help the conrciiion willi 
regard to the lower tranfom'^, there may be two more 
faflion-picces abaft the former ; thertfere the foretroll 
falhion-piecc, or that which is already difcribed in the 
half-breadth plan, tnuy only teke the ends of the three 
upper Iranfoms, wluch arc, the w*ing, nUing, and deck: 
tlic middle fafhion-picce may lake the four next, an 1 
the afier fafliion-piccc the lower ones ; therefore fet off 
in the hu'f'bn'adlh plan the fiding of the middle and 
after failtii'n-piece, which may be i 3 inches each ; t)u n 
by drawing lims parallel to tlic forcmofl falhion-plect, 
at the al'oicffid rhllance from each other, the muldic 
and after fdfhiou-piccc will be reprefented in the halt- 
brctidtli pbn. 

I'hc falhion-plece and Iranfoms yet remain to be re- 
prcfeiilcd in the flistr jilan j in order to which, let the 
number of tranfonis be determined, wliicli, for lo I.irgc 
a buttock, may be feven below the deck tranfom : draw 
them wiili a pencil, beginning with tlie wing, th» upper 
fule of which is rcpiefcnied liy a level line at it^ hiiglit; 
fet off Its lidiiig below llint, and draw a level line tor 
the lower edge. 'l‘l:e filling tvaulom lollow.i; u!sii.h 
is merely for the purpofe of hlUng the vacanc)’ betwien 
the under edge of the wing and the upper part of if.c 
deck plank i it may thciefore be reprefented liy drav\- 
ing tw’o level lines for the upper and lower edge, leav¬ 
ing about tvi'o inches between the upper edge at-d lower 
edge of the wing tt anfom, and four ineho between the 
lower edge of the gun-deck plank ; then the deck trail- 
fom mull be governed by the gun deck, letting the un¬ 
der Iide of tlic gun-deck plank replcrcnt the Iipp^ r fide 
of it, and fetting off its Tiding below' tli.it ; the under 
edge may alfo bt dra«*n : the Iranfoms below the deck 
may all be liJeJ equally, which may' be 11 inches ; 
tlu’y mull alfo !ia\c a fufiicient dillancc between to 
admit the circulation of the air to preferve them, which 
may be about tliree inches. 

'rill* tranfoiTis being now drawn with a pencil, the fi- 
fliion-piecc mull next bo deferibed in the flicerjdan, by 
which the length of the tianfom.s as they appear in 
that plan w’ill be determined. As the forcmoll fafln'<jn- 
picce reaches above tlie upper tranfom, it may iherclorc 
be firll dtfci'ibed : in order to whieli, draw a fufficient 
number of level lines in the Hicer plan ; or, as the water 
lines arc level, driiw tlicreforc one line between the up¬ 
per water line and tlie wing traiifoni, and one 
the w'ing tranfom at the intended height of the head 
of the falhion-piecc, which may he about five feet : 
then take the height of lltcfe two level lines, and tranf- 
fer them to the body plan ; and take ofT two or three 
timbers and run them in the half-brc.icUh plan, in the 
fame manner as the water lines wctc done ; then from 
the point where the line drawn for the cant cf the Ij- 
niion-piecc; in the half-breadth plan, inteifecls the le¬ 
vel 
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Application ?cl liue ^awn for llic head of the faAiion-piece, draw 
* perpendicular to the faid line in the fticer plan, 
fo'tlw * point. Again, from the interfe^^ion of the 

ftru6tinn wing tranfom in 

Ship*, the half breadth plan, draw a perpendicular to the wing 
' '* V • tranfqm in the Iheer plan. Alfo draw perpendtculara 
from the poiota where the cant line in the half-breadth 
plan interfedls the level line below the.wing tranfom, 
and alfo the water lines to the correfponding lines in 
the Iheer plan ; then a curve deferibed through thefe 
points will be the reprefentation of the foremoft fa- 
lhion>picce in the (beer plan. In the fame manner the 
middle and afeer fuihion-pieces may be deferibed; ob- 
furving to let the middle one run up no higher than the 
under part of the deck tranfom, and the after to the 
under hde of the fourth tranfom under the deck. The 
traiifums may now be drawn with ink, as their lengths 
are limited by the falhion-pieces. 

Nctihcr the head nor the forefide of the ftempoft are 
yet deferibed ; take, therefore, from the dimenHons, the 
breadth of the pod on the keel, and fet it off on the 
upper edge of the keel from the aft fide of poll. The 
head of the pod mud next be determined, which mud 
fud be high enough to admit of the ltclm>pod tranfom 
and the tiller coming between it and the upper deck- 
beam ; the height therefore that is necefiary will be 
one foot nine inches above the wing tranfom. Now 
draw a level line at that height, upon which fet off the 
breadth of the ftempod at tiiat place, taken from the 
dimenfions, and a line drawn from thence to the point 
fet off on the keel will be the forefide of the dcrnpoil ; 
obferving, however, not to draw the line through the 
^ tranfoma, as it will only appear between them. The 
inner pod may be drawn, by felting off its thicknefs 
forward from the dernpoft, and drawing a draight line 
as before, continuing it no higher than the under fide 
of the wing iranfum. 

The cant-timbere in the after body being deferibed, 
together with the parts dependent on them, thofe in the 
fore body may be next formed ; in order to which, the 
fore mod and aftermod cant timbers mud be fird deter¬ 
mined, and alfo tlie cant nf the foremod ones. The 
forerrod cant timber will extend fo far forward as to be 
named £3^; the cant on the middle line may be one foot 
four inches afore fquare timber W, and on the main half- 
breath line one foot nine inches afore timber Y ; in 
which fituation the line may be drawn for the cant; 
the aftermod may be timber The cant tirriiiers 
may now he deferibed in the fame manner as thofe in 
the after liody, namely, by fpacing them equally be¬ 
tween the cant timber and the fquare timber P, both 
on the main half breadth and middle lines, and draw¬ 
ing draight Hues between the correfponding poiirts, ob¬ 
ferving to let them run out to the top-timber half 
breadth line, where it comes without the main half¬ 
breadth line. 

Tlir Iiawfe pieces mud next be laid down in the half- 
breadth plan ; the fidcs of which muft lof>k fore and aft 
with the fhip upon account of tlie round of the bow. 
*1 akc the tiding of the apron, Which may be about four 
inches more than the ftem, and fet off half of it from 
the middle line, drawing a line from the main half 
breadth to the foremoll cant^timber, which will repre- 
font the foremod edge of the knight-head ; tlren from 
that fet off the fiding of the kmght-head, which may 
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be one foot four inches, and draw the aft fide of it* i^lkai 
The hawfe pieces may then be drawn, which are four".^‘ fi 
in number, by fetting off their fidings, namely, one 
fix inches parallel irom the knight-head and from each 
other $ and draight lines being drawn from the main 
half breadth line to the foremod cant-timber will repre- 
fent them. 

The hawfe holes Ihould be deferibed in fucb a man¬ 
ner as to wound the hawfe pieces as little as poflible > 
they may therefore be placed fo that the joint of the 
hawfe pieces (hall be in the centre of the holes, whence 
they will only cut half the hawfe pieces. Take the di- 
menfioos of the hawfe holes, which is one foot (lx 
inches, and fet off the fon.*moft one, or that next the 
middle line, on the joint between the firft and fecond 
hawfe piece; then fet off the other on the joint between 
the third and fourth hawfe piece ; and fmall lines being 
drawn acrofs the main half breadth at their refpe&ive 
places will reprefent the baw’fe holes in the balf-breadth 
plan. ' 

The hawfe holes (honid next be re{Mefentcd in the 
Iheer plan. In tbit clafs of (hips they are always pla¬ 
ced in the middle between the cheeks; therefore fet 
off their diameter, namely, one foot fix inches, between 
the cheeks, and draw lines parallel to the cheeks for 
their upper and lower part. Then to determine their 
fituation agreeable to the balf-breadth plan, which is 
the fore and aft way, draw perpendiculars from their 
interfcfiions with the main half breadth line to the 
lines drawn betw'cen the cheeks, and their true fitua- 
tions, the fore and aft way, will be obtained ; and, by 
deferibing them round or circular, according to the 
points fet off, they will be reprefented ms they appear 
ia the (heer plan. 

The apron may be drawn in the (heer plan, fetting 
off its bignefs from the ftem, and letting it come fo low 
that the fcarf may be about two feet higher than the 
foremoll end of the fore foot; by which it will give (hip 
to the fcarfs of the ftem. It may run op to the head of 
the Hem. 

The cutting down (hoidd next be drawn. Take there¬ 
fore from the tables of dimenfions the different heights 
there expreifed, and fet them off from the upper edge 
of the keel on the correfponding timbers in the (heer 
plan: then a curve deferibed throngb the points fet off, 
from the inner poft aft to the apron forsrard, will be 
the cutting down. Next fet off from the cutting down 
the thicknefs of the timber drake, which is 81^ inchet, 
and a curve deferibed parallel to \he former will repre- 
fent the timber ftrake, from which the depth of the 
hold is always meafured. 

The kclfoii is drawn, by taking its depth from 
the dimenfions, and fetting it off above the cutting 
down line; and a curve deferibed parallel to the cutting 
down will reprefent the kelfon. 

The cutting down line being deferibed, the knee of 
the dead wood abaft timber 27. being the after floor 
timber, may then be represented. Set off^ the fiding 
of the floor abaft it, and credl a perpendicular in the 
(heer plan, which will terminate the foremoft end of 
the dead wood : then the fore and aft arm of the knee 
may be half the length of the whole dead wood, and 
, the up and down arm may reach to the under pait oT 
the lower tranfom} and the whole knee may be placed 
in fuch' a manner that the upper piece of the dead 

wood 
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Lf>Yilicnrion wood (hall bolt orer it, and be of ai much fubftancc as 
f th« fore-the knee it^f: therefore the knee muft confequently 
'**1^* placed itFwhole ihickncfs below the Ciittinjj down 

Tu&ioii oJk"® reppefentiiig the upper part of the dead wood. 

Ships. f'he Oieer draught, the body, and haif-breadtli plans 
are now finished, from whence the Hiip may be laid 
down in the mould loft, and alfothe wholr frame eredU 
cd. As, however, the ufe of llie diagonal lines in the 
body, plan has not been fufBciently explained, it is 
therefore thought proper to fuhjoiu the following illii- 
ftratton of them. 

Jsituir ir.d The diagonal lines in the body plan arc mentioned 
fi of dia- in the tables of dimenfions merely for the purpofe of 
Diul iinei. forming the body therefrom ; but after the body is 
fomied, they arc of very principal nfc, as at their (la- 
tions the ribbands and harpins which keep the body of 
the (hip together while in her frames are all deferibed, 
and the heads of the different timbers in the frame like* 
wife determined. 

The lo wermort diagonal, or N* r. which Is named the 
io'Tver prmarkt at which place the bevellings are taken 
for the hollow of the floors; its (Ituation is gene* 
rally in the middle between the keel and the door fir- 
mark. 

Second diagonal is placed in the middiips, about i8 
inches below the door-iicad, and is the ilation where 
the floor ribband is placed in midfhips, and likewifethe 
floor harpiii forward ; there is alfo a bevelling taken nt 
this diagonal all the way fore and aft, from which it is 
termed the Jloor Jtrmarh. 

Third diagonal terminates tlie length of the floors, 
and is therefore called the Jioor head. There are likcwife 
bevellings taken at this diagonal as far forw'ardand aft 
' as the floor extends. The placing of this diagonal is of 
the utmoff confequence to the ftrength of the fhip, it 
being fo near to that part of the bulge which takes the 
ground, and of confequence is always liable to the great- 
c(i drain ; it fliould therefore be placed as much above 
the bearing of the body in midfliips as could be con¬ 
veniently allowed by converflou of the timber ; but 
afore and abaft is not of fo much confequence. 

Fourth diagonal is placed in'tbe middle between the 
floor head and the fiftli di.ngonal, at which place a rib¬ 
band and harpiti arc (Utioned for the fecurity oftiie flril 
or lower futtock, from whence it is named the JrJi faU 
tuckfirmark* There arc alfo bevellings taken at this 
diagonal all afore and aft, which being part of the body 
where the timbers mod vary, occafions them to be the 
greateft bevellings in the whole body. 

Fifth diagonal terminates thc'heads of the (irft fut- 
tocks, and is therefore called tlic frft futtoei had. It 
(liould be placed at a convenient difUnce above the 
floor head, in order to give a fuffiejent fcarf to the 
lower part of the fccond futtocks. There arc likcwife 
bevellings for the timbers taken at this diagonal, all 
afore and aft. 

Sixth diagonal (hould be placed in the middle be- 
tween the (irft futtock head and the feventh diagonal ; 
at which plaice the ribband and harpln are fluti'>ned for 
the fupport of the fecmid futtocks. Bcvellmgs are 
takqp at this diagonal all fore and aft. It is named the 
fccond futtochfirnarh. 

, Seventh diagonal terminates the fccond futtock 
heads from the fo'-c to the aflermoft floors, and afore 
and abaft them it terminates the double futtock head 
You XV11. Part 11. 
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in the fore and aft cant bodies. It (hould bepl.^ccd in Application 

midfliips, as much above tlic (irft futtock head as 

(irft fuilock is above the floor head : by which it Con* 

thc fame fcarf to the lower part of the third futtock iir„iaion uf 

as the firll futtock does to the ftcoiid. 'I’here aie be- 

veilings taken all fore and aft at tliis diagonal. It is ——v*—' 

named the fecond futtock head. 

eighth diagonal is the (lation fur the ribband and 
harpin which fupports the (bird futtocks, and is there¬ 
fore placed between the fecond futtock head and ninth 
diagonal. It is alfo a bevelling place, and is named 
the thirdfuttock prmark. 

Ninth and lull diagonal is placed the fame dillancc 
above the fccond futtock head as tliat is above the firil, 
and terminates all the heads uf the third futtocks which 
arc in the frames, as they come between the ports; but 
fucb as arc between the frames, and come under the 
lower deck ports, mull run up to the under pari of the 
ports, as no fliurt timbers (hould hy any means be ad¬ 
mitted under the ports, wliich require the greatcll pof- 
fible ftrength. This diagonal is likcwife a bevelling 
place for the heads of the third futtocks, and is there- ' 
fore called the third futtock head. 

The fourth futtock heads arc termiaated by the un¬ 
der part of the upper deck ports all fore and aft, and 
a ribband is placed fore and aft at the height of the 
upper lircadlh line, another between the lower and up¬ 
per deck ports, and one at the tep-tiniberhne; which, 
with the ribbands and harpins before-mentioned, keep 
the whole body of the fliip together and likewifc in its 
proper form and fliapc. 

It muft be ubferved, that the diagonal lines laid down 
in the dimenfiuns will not correfpond lo what lias been ^ 
faid above upon diagonals, as they were drawn difcrc- ^ 
tionally upon the body for the purpofe of giving the 
true dimenlions of it, Therefoie, when the body is 
drawn in fair, the firftdiagonals (which (hould only be 
in pencil) are to he rubbed out, and the proper diago¬ 
nals drawn with red ink, ilridly adhering to what has 
been faid above. 


Sect. III. Of the Inloard ll^orks of ike Ship dferilcd in 
the preceding Seflit,n» 

Draughts of the outboard wotks being now con- 
ftrudlcd, in which every part is deferibed that is nccef- 
fary to enable the aitifl. lo put the (hip in her frames, we 
muft now proceed to form another draught of the cavity 
of the (hip or inboard works,wliich muft be fo contrived 
that every thing within the (hip may be arranged in the 
mod commodious manner and to the heft advantage. 

It is uftial to draw the inboard works in the (hecr-‘^'J'> 

; but as this gencraHy occafions much confii-^' ■' 
is therefore the heft and cafieft method to ap- 
propriate a draught to this particular purpofe. 

Take from the (heer draught the ftem, ftem-poft, 
counter timbers, and keel, and deferibe tlicm on an¬ 
other paper ; draw in alfo the cutting down, kelfon, 
apron, tranfoms, fafhinn-pieces, and decks, and the up¬ 
per line of the fliccr all fore and aft, alfo the limbers 
and ports. 

The beams come (irft under confideration, and fliould 
be fo difpofed as to come one under and one between' 
each port, or as near as can be to anfwer other works 
of the (hip ; but where it happens that a beam cannot 
poflibly be placed under the port, then a beam arm 
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plicationfltoiiU ijc ,introduced lo make good the deficiency. 
hr fore* Every l)cam, and alfo the beam arms, ihould be kneed 
iT each end with one Indgitjg and one hanging knee ; 

idimi o/and in ihofc parts of the ftiip which require the knees 
ihips. to be very acute, fiieU as the after beams of tite gun- 
^v—' deck, and in fomc flops, whofc bodies are very fliarp, 
the forcmoll beams of the gun-dcck, there fiiould be 
knees of iron. Care fhould be taken always to let the 
upjM r fide of the knees be below the furfacc of the 
beams iu large fliips one inch and a half, and in fmall 
fiiips an inch, !»y which means the air will liave a free 
pafTage between the knees and under part of the 

deck. , - , V 

In the conveifion of the beams the fide next the 

lodging knee fiiould be left as broad at tbc end of the 
beam as can poflibly be allowed by the timber, the 
beam retaining its proper fcanlling at the end of the 
hKlging knee : by fo doing the lodging knees will be 
more without a fquarc, which confcquenlly makes them 
tile more eafy to be provided. 

In Jhips where the beams can be got in one piece, 
they Ihould be fo difpofed as to have every other one 
■with the butt end the fame way ; for jhis reafon, that 
llie butts will decay before tbc tops. In large fiiips the 
beams are made in two or three pieces, and arc there¬ 
fore allowed to be firongcr tlian thofc that are in one 
piece. The beams in two pieces may have the feurf 
onc-thiid of the length, and ihofe in three pieces fiiould 
have tlie middle piece half the length of the whole 
beam. The cullomary way of putting them together 
is to table them ; and the length of the tablings fiiould 
Ik one-half more than the depth of the beam. It is 
very common to divide the tablings in the middle of 
the beam, and that pait wdiich is taken out at the up¬ 
per lidc to be left at the lower fide, and then kerfey or 
lianncl is put into the fcarf: but in this cafe the wa¬ 
ter is liable to lie in the fcarf, and muft be the means 
of rotting the beams. If, however, the beams were ta¬ 
bled together in dovcuils, and taken through from iidc 
to fide, putting tar only between them, which hardens 
the wood ; then the water occafioned by the leaking 
of the decks would have a free pafiage, and the beam 
w ould dry again ; and this method would not be found 
inferior in point of ftrength to the other. The length 
c»f the fore and aft arm of tlic lodging knee fiiould ex¬ 
tend to the fide of the hanging knee next to it; but 
there u no ncccflity for that arm to be longer than the 
other. In faftening the knees, care fiiould be taken to 
let one bolt pafs exa^ly through the middle of the 
tliroat, one foot fix inches from each end, and the reft 
divided equally between i obferving always to have the 
holes bored fqoare fiom the knee. The bolts for the 
ibwartfiiip arms of both banging and lodging knees 
may go through the arraaof each knee, and drive every 

one the other way. . , , , , 

In order lo draw the beams in the draught, take tbc 
tnouldiag of the lower deck beams, and fet it off below 
the line reprefenting the deck at the fide, and draw a 
line in pencil parallel thereto, which will rqirefent the 
under fide of the beams. In like manner reprefeot the 
under Ude of the beams for tlic impcr deck, quarter 
deck, forccaftle, and rouudhoufe. Then take the fiding 
of the lower deck beams, and place one nu^cr and one 
between each port, all fore and aft, drawing them in 
* pencil, pelerminc the dinvenfions of the well fore 
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and aft, which is ten feet, and fet it off aUafr, the beam AppUcition 
under the eighth port, placing the beam under thc«f«hc^e- 
iiinth port at that diftance; thole two beams may then^”jj_ 
be drawn in ink, and will terminate tlie extent of the ^u^ion wt 
well the fore and aft way j and as a beam cannot go shjpi. 
acrofs the fliip at that place upon account of its being 
the well and mall room, tiiere mud therefore be a beam 
arm between thefe two beams. 

The main hatchway fiiould then be determined, let¬ 
ting the beam that forms the fore part of the well 
form the aft part of it, and the beam under the next 
part may form the fore fide of it, which beam may alfo 
be now drawn in ink ; there fiiould alfo be another 
beam arm introduced in the wake on the main hatch¬ 


way. 

The fore liatchway may be next determined ; the 
forefide of which fiiould range well up and down with- 
the after end of the forccaftle, and it may be fore anib 
aft about four-fevenths of the main hatchway. At thc> 
forefide of the fore hatchway there muft be a ladder- 
way dow'n to the orlop, which may be as much fore, 
and aft as the beams will allow- The reft of the beams- 
aforc the fore hatchway may remain aa Crll placed, 
there being nothing in the way to alter the ftiip. Then- 
determine on the after hatchway, the forefide of which 
comes to the aft fide of the maiiimaft room. 

There Ihould alfo be a hatchway, the forefide of* 
which may be formed by the aft fide of the beam un¬ 
der the twelfth port ; which is for the conveuieucy of 
the fpirit and fifii rooms: and there fiiould be a ladder- 
way abaft it to lead dovni lo the cockpit. There may > 
be alfo another hatchway, the forefide of it to be form-* 
ed by the aft fide of the beam under the eleventh port, , 
The fizc of the ladder and hauhwaye muft be governed, 
by the beams, as when there is a good fliift of beams- 
they fiiould not be altered for ladder and.hatchways,, 
unlcfs it is the three principal hatchways, which muft. 
always be of a proper fue, according to the fizc of the. 
Hiip. 

The after capftan muft be placed between the two-- 
hatchways lafi dufcribtd, and the beams abaft may- 
Hand as they are already ftiiftcd, obferving only the 
mixeii-maft. There fiiould be a fmall fcuttlc-^aced* 
afore the fccoud beam from afi, for tlie convenience of' 
the bread room ; it muft be on one of the middle lines,, 
as there is a carllng at the middle under the four or 
five after beams lo receive the pillars for the fupport 
thereof. 

The bits may be placed, letting the forefide of the. 
after ones come againft the aft fide of tlic beam abaft 
the third port, and the forefide of the foremoft ones- 
againft the next beam but one forward ; then at the 
forefide of each bit there Ihould be draw’n a fmall feut- 
tle for the convcniency of handing up the powder from 
the magazine. The bread hook fiiould alfo be drawn, 
which maybe three feet the moulding away, and fided- 
nine-tenths of the beams of the lower deck. 

The gun-deck, beams, knees, &c. being deferibed ; 
in which, as well as all the decks having ports, the fame 
precautions arc to be ufed as in the gun-deck ; and ob¬ 
ferving to keep the beams upon one deck as nearly as 
poflible over the beams of the other, for the con- 
vciiicncy of pillaring, as they will then fupport each 
other. 

•the hatchways ate lo be placed cMttly over thofc 

cm 
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pplication on the lower deck, each over each ; and therefore, 
the fore-there is a beam arm in the lower deck there 

above it in the upper deck, and the 
ru^Hon middle deck in thrce-dcck fliips. It com- 

Shipn. monly happens in {hips of the line that there cannot he 
■ I—V— ■ ■ a whole beam between the deck-breaft book and the 
beam that Tupports the ftep of tlic bowfprit, becaufe the 
bowfprit paiTes through that place: in this cafe, there 
muk.be a beam arm placed, letting the end come equal¬ 
ly between the beam and the break hook : but in /hips 
that the bowfprit will allow of a wdiolc beam, then the 
port# and the rck of the beams muk be confulted in 
order to fpace it j and when it fo happens that the 
foremaft comes in the wake of a port, then a beam 
arm muft he nccrfiarily introduced. 

Having placed the beams according to the difpofi- 
tion of the other beams below', the ladder-ways fhould 
be contrived : there /hould be one next abaft the fore 
hatchway, which is a Angle ladder-w'ay; and one next 
afore the main hatch, which i# a double ladder-way; 
the ladders /landing the fore and aft way. There 
fhould alfo be another next*abaft the after batch, and 
one over the cockpit correfponding with that on the 
lower deck. 

The capftans arc next to be conAdered; the after 
one is already placed on the low er deck, the barrel of 
which muft pats through the upper deck to receive the 
whelps and drumhead there, it beiirg a double cap/lan. 
In /hips having three decks, the upper part of each 
cap/lan is in the middle deck ; but in /hips with one 
deck there is only this one cap/lan, the upper part of 
which is placed on the quarter-deck. The foremoft 
capftan ihotild be placed in the mok convenient fpot, to 
admit of its being lowered down to the orlop out of 
the way of the long-boat: it may therefore be placed 
between the main and fore hatchw'ays; the beam under 
the Axth port of the lower deck may form the aft Adc 
of its room, and the beams on each Ade of it fhould be 
placed exadlly over or under the beams on the other 
decks, aod they fhould be at a dikance from each other 
fnfficient to let the drumheads pafi between them. The 
centre of the capkan fhould then be placed in the 
middle between the beams which compofe its room ; 
and the partners fhould be Atted in fuch a manner as to 
• fhift occaAonally when wanted, which is by letting them 
be in two pieces Atted together. The partners on 
the lowTr deck, wherein the capftan fteps, muft be fup- 
ported by a pillar on the orlop deck, the lower part of 
which may be Atted in an oak-chock; fo that when 
the pillar is taken away, and the capftan lowered down, 
that chock ferves as a Hep for the capftan. Thofe two 
beams on the oilop, by having the pillar and chock 
upon them, have iluTefoir the whole w’eight of 
the capftan prefling downwards : for the fupport of 
them, there fhould be a carling placed underreath the 
fore and aft way, with three pillars, one under each 
beam, and one between ; all of them being kept in the 
kelfun, by which the orlop deck will be well fupperted 
in the wake of the capftan, and the other decks will 
feel no ftrajn from it. 

The Are Iiearth is next to be difpofed ; which is 
placed differently according toithe Aze of the fliip. In 
« three-deckers it is found moft convenient to place it on 
the middle deck $ whence there is much more room 
under the forecaftle than there would have been had it 
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been placed there. In all two-deck fliips it is pbeed Application 
under the foreca/lle, bccaufc on the deck underneath°f,‘**®^*”'** 
the bits are in the way. It is alfo under the ihreea/llc^^“'^^^ Coi^ 
in one-deck ftiips, though conAned between the bits: i^rudion of 
in this cafe it (buuld be kept as near as pofTible to the Shipit. 
after bits, that there may be more room between it and v'"—^ 

the foremoft bits to make a good galley. 

The poAtions of the main-topfail-fheet bits arc next 
to be determined; the foremoft of which muft be fo 
placed as to let its fore Ade come agaiiift the aft fide of 
the beam abaft the main hatchway, and to pafs down 
to the lower deck, and there ftep in the beams: admit¬ 
ting it to be a ftraigbt piece, it would come at I he aft 
Ade of the low’crdcck beam the fame as it docs at the 
upper deck beam', in confequence of thofe two beams 
ranging well up and down with each other: it muft 
therefore have a call under the upper deck beam, by 
which the low’cr part may be brought forward fufAcient 
to flop in the lower deck beam. I’he afteinvoft mull 
be placed again/I the fore Ade of the beam abaft the 
mail, and ftep on the beam below '; but there is no ne- 
ceflity to provide a crooked piece as before, f<»r the 
beam of the upper deck may be moved a little farther 
aft, till it admit of the bit Hopping on the lower deck 
beam, unicfs the beam comes under a port, ns in that 
cafe it muft not by any means be moved. The crofs 
pieces to the bits ftiould he on the fore Adc, and in 
height from the upper deck about one-third of the 
height between it and the quarter-deck. With regard 
to the heads of the hits, the length of the /hip’s wafte 
/hould be con/idered ; and if there is length enough 
from the foreca/lle to the foremoft bits to aamit <jf tlie 
fpare geer being /lowed thereon without reaching far- ^ 
ther aft, the quarter deck may then run fo far ftirward 
that the licad of tfie foremuil bits /hall tenon in the 
foremoft beam ; this gives the mainmaft another deck, 
and admits of the quarter deck being all that the lung¬ 
er ; but if there is not the room before mentioned, 
then the quarter deck muft run no farther forward than 
the after bits, which will then tenon in the foremoft 
beam ; and the foremoft bits limit liavc a crofs piece let 
on tlieir heads, which is termed a and will be for 

the purpofe of receiving the ends of the fpare gecr. 

The length of the quarter deck being now' deter¬ 
mined, the beams arc then to he placed. For this pur¬ 
pofe the feveral contrivances in the quarter deck muft 
be prcviou/ly confulted. It is neccflai*^' to obferve, that 
there are neither carlings nor lodges, the carlings of the 
hatches excepted, in the quarterdeck, round-boufe, and 
foreca/lle; as they would weaken in/lcud of /Ircngtben- 
ing the beams, which fhould be as fmall as the fize of 
the ftiip will permit, in order that the upper work# may 
be as light as polftblc. Hence, as tliere are to be nei¬ 
ther carlings nor lodges, the deck will require a great¬ 
er number of beams, and a good round up, as on the 
contrary the deck would be apt to bend with its own 
weight. The moft appi-ovcd riilt is therefore to have 
double the number of beams in the quarter deck as 
there are in a fpace of the Aune length in the upper 
deck. 

Then proceed to Ihift the beams to the beft advan¬ 
tage, confulting the hatchways, ladderwaya, ma/ls, bits, 
wheel, See. With rtfpc£l to the tadderways on the 
quarter decks of all /hips, there fliould be one near the 
fore part of the great cabin fur the oillcers, and ano- 
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Application other near the foremoll end of the quarter deck, con- 
die ii'fc-filling of double ladders for the conveyaucc of the mca 
fOTg Rulesyp the other decks i« cafes of emergency ; and 

one on each fide of the fore part of the quar- 
Sliips. deck from the gangway : and in every fliip of the 
line iiU the beams from the foremull laddcr-way to the 
after one Ihonid be open with grjtings, both for the 
adniifiion of air* anti fi>r the greater expedition of con- 
veying dHTerent articles in the time of adtion. 

Two fcutllcs are ti> be difpoleJ one on each fide 
of the m.tininafi, if it happens to conic through the 
quarter deck, for the top tackles to pafs through, to 
hook to tiic eye bolts drove in the upper deck fui that 
purpofe. 

The {leering w'heel fhoiild be placed under the fore 
part of ihe roundhoufr, and the two heams of the 
quarter deck, which come under it, fiiould be placed 
nonfonnKblc to the two uprights, fo that they may 
tenon in tliom. The quarter deck beams Ihould be 
kneed at each end with one lunging and one lodging 
knee ; which adds greatly to the Itrcngth of the fide. 
The hanging knees wdiich come in the great cabin may 
be of iixm ; their vertical arms to be two thirds of the 
length of that of wood, and to reach the fplrkcting. 
It ihould be obferved, that the beam abaft, which 
comes under the fcrccn bulkhead, fiiould round aft 
agreeable to the round of the bulkhead, for the fup* 
port of the fame. 

The forccaftle beams iliould be placed according as 
the works of the dock will admit, i’lic hatchways arc 
therefore to be coiilidcred fiiil. Thrrr fluuild he one 


for the funnel of the fire hearth to pafs through, and 
^ one for the copper to admit of vent for ilie lUam ; and 
alfo one or two over the galley as the foucardc will 
admit of. The fore-topfaiUlhcet bits fliould be fo 
difpofed as to come one pair on the fore and one on 
the afi fide of the mall, to let into the fide of the fore- 
• callle beams, and llcp on the upper deck beams be¬ 

low : there Ihould alio he a laddcr-wjv at the fore part 
of the foiccalUe for the couveniciicy of the fore part 
of the Ihip, 

The beams may now be placed agreeable thereto, 
their number being four more than there arc in a fpace 
in the upper deck equal in length to the forecaiUc ; 
and where there happens to he a wdde opening hctwceii 
the beams, as in the cafe of a hatchway, mall room, 
&c. tluu half a beam of fir may be introduced to make 
good the deficiency. The foremoft beam fliould be of 
a breadth fuflicient to take the aft fide of the inboard 
arms of the catheads, as they arc fecured upon this 
beam by being bolted thereto. Every beam of the 
forecatlle fhould be kneed at each end with one hang¬ 
ing and one lodging knee : the vertical arms of the 
hanging knees fhould reach the fpirkcttiig, and the 
kn'*cs well bolted and carefully clenched. 

Proceed to the roundhoufc ; the fame things being 
ohfiived with refpe^ to the beams as in the quarter 
deck : for as the roundhoufc beams are Aided very fmall, 
it hence follows that they mull be near to each other. 
Eet therefore the number of beams on the roundhoufe 
be four more than in the fame length of the quarter 
deck ; every other beam being of nr for lightnefs, and 
every oak beam may be kneed at each end with one 
hanging and one lodging knee; the hanging kneea abaft 
may be of ironi their vertical arms lobe in length two 
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thirds of thofe of wood. The roundhoufc fliould al-Application 
ways have a great round up, both for ftrength and con* *’f thr /■ re- 
venicncy. U'herc mull be on the roundiioule a 
pairof knee-bits on each fide of the mizen-mafl, turned (iruiiionof 
round and fearfed over each other, and bolted through ship*, 
the mail carlings. There mnft alfo bo a companioo on — v' 
the roundhoufc placed over the middle of the coach, 
in order to give light thereto. 

With regard to placing the roundhoufe beams, the 
uprights of the lleeriug wheel and the mizen-maft arc 
to be ohferved; as wlicu the beams which interfere 
w’ith thofc pans are properly fpaced, the reft may be 
difpofed of at difcrction, or at an equal diftance from 
each other, and letting the beam over the fereen bulk¬ 
head have a proper round aft, agreeable to the quarter 
deck beam undcniealh. 

The upper parts of the inboard works being now de- 
feribed, proceed next to the lower parts, or to thufe 
which come below the lower deck. Draw in the orlop, 
by taking the heights afore, at midflups, and abaft, 
between that and the g\in-dcck, from the dimenfions, 
and a curve dei'eribed through thefe points will rrpre- 
fent the upper part of the deck. Set off the thicknefs 
of the plank below, and the under fide of the plank will ^ 
be reprefeiited. As this deck docs not run quite for. 
ward and aft as the other decks, the length of it muft 
be therefore determined ; for this purpofe let the afti r 
beam be placed at a fufficient diflance from aft to ad¬ 
mit of the bread rooms being of a proper fixe for the 
iliip, whicli will he ii-idcr that beam of the guti deck 
that comes at the ftcond pait from aft. The after 
beam bt ing drawn iu, proceed tu fpace the other beams, 
placing them exactly under thofc of the gun deck; aitd 
that which conies under the foremoll beam of the gun 
deck may terminate the fore part of the orlop. Draw 
the liinbtT lirakc, by fetting off its iliicknefs above the 
cutting down line, and a line drawn parallel thereto will 
rcpvefcut the limber drake. Thai part of the orlop 
which is over the after magsxiue, fpiric room, and fiih 
room, and alfo that which is over the fore magazine, ir, 
laid with thicker planks than the reft of the deck ; 
whicl) is for the better fccuriiy of tliofe places, the 
pUnks being laid over the beams ; but in the midihips, 
ii-om the fore part of the fpirit room to the aft part of 
the fore magazine, the beams art* laid level wit h the fur- * 
face of the deck^ and the planks arc rabbeted in from 
one beam to the other. 

In o»-der to ivprcfent the orlcp as jnft dcfcribtd, the 
dimenfionH of the different apartments above mentioned 
mud be determined : Let the aft fide of the after beam 
be the aft fide of the after magazine, and from thence 
draw the bulkhead downtu the limber ftrake ; and the 
forefide of the third beam may be the forefide of the 
after magazine, drawing that bulkhead likewife, which 
will alfo lorm the aft fide of the fi(h room ; the forefide 
of the fifti room may be drawn from the aft fide of the 
fifth beam, which will alfo reprefent the aft fide of the 
fpirit room ; then the forefide of the fpirit room may 
be drawn from the forefide of the fixth beam. Hence 
from the forefide of the fixtb beam quite aft the deck 
will be reprefented by the two lines already drawn, and 
the upper fide of the beams will be reprefented by the 
lower line. 

Proceed next to the forepart of the orlop, letting 
the forefide of the after bits be the aft part of the 

foremoft 
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-t. od of fopemoil magaxine, drawing the bulkhead thereof, 
Miulc. which will come to the aft fide of the fixth beam; 
oul ing. therefore, from the fir.lh beam to the foremoft end 
of the orlop, the plank and beams will be reprefent- 
ed juil in the fame mauiier a& before nienticiicd for 
the after part of the orlop; then the midlhip part 
of the deck will be reprclented bjr letting the upper 
line be the upper {ide of the plank, and likcwife the 
uppcf Hdeof the beams; and the lower line will repve* 
fciit Ifu; lower edge of the plank, only 4/flvving it from 
beam to beam, and obferving nut to let it pafs through 
them. 

The hatchways, &c. may now be reprlTcnted on the 
orlop, letting the main, fore, and after liatchwayr be 
exadtly, under thofe of the gun deck : there mull Jbe 
one over the lilh room, and one over the fpirit room. 
There mull be two fcutlles over the after magazine 
fur the paflage to tiie magazine and light room. 
There (hould alfo be one afore the fourth beam from 
forward for the palTagc to the fore magazine, aud one 
abaft the fecond beam for the palTage to tbe light 
room. 

The bulwarks for the fore and after parts of the 
well may be drawn from the lower deck beams to the 
orlop, and from thence to the limber ilrake in the liold. 
The fliot lockers may alfo be reprefented, having one 
afore and one abaft the well: there Ihould alfo be oue 
abaft t)ie foremud mugazine, the ends of which may be 
formed by the after bits. The Heps of the mads may 
be drawn in by continuing their centres down to the 
limber drake : ami likcwife two crutches abaft the ml- 
zen dep divided equally between that and the after part 
of the cutting down: the bread hooks may alfo be 
drawn letting them be five in number below the lower 
deck hook, and all equally divided between that and 
the fore dep. Hence every part of the inboard is de- 
feribed as far as necedary. 
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Chap. V. Of the Method of Whoh -mouldiiig, 

Having now nnilhcd tbe methods of laying down 
thefevtral plans of a ihip, any farther addition on this 
fubjcdl might appear unneceifary. Wc cannot, how. 
ever, with props ieiy, omit ''to deferibe the method 
called wbole^mouidingt ufed by the ancients, and which 
Hill continues in ufe among thofe unacquainted with 
the more proper methods already explained, 'rbis 
method will be illudratcd by laying down the feveral 
plans of a long boat ; the length of the keel being 29 
feet, and breadth moulded nine feet. 

l)raw the draight line PO (lig. 37.) equal to 29 
feet, the extreme length of the boat, and alfo to repre- 
fent the upper edge of the keel. Let 0 be the daiion 
of the midlhip frame. From the points P, and O, 
druw the lines PT, $M, aud OS, perpendicular to 
FO. Make 0M, 0N, equal to the upper and lower 
lieighta of breadth refpeilively at the main frame, PT 
tbe height of breadth at the tranfom, and OS the height 
at the dern. Deferibe the curve 7 'MS to rtprefent 
the dieer or extreme height of tbe dde, wtiicii in a Ihip 
would be called the up^-er height of breadth line, or up¬ 
per edge of the wale. Through the point N draw a 
curve parallel to 'I'MS, to rcprcfcnt the breadth of the 
Upper drake of a boat, or lower edge of a wak in 


r I, D 

a ^hip. Tni 
rcprcH r.t ihi- lower Iicigh. ul ’.icadfJ-. 

Sil ‘ h ihc r;tkc of the puil from 1 * lo /, and diaw ^ 
the laic p l to reprcfnit tl>c aft fulc of the* port ; then 
'iV will npie'cnt the round up of the trinCum. Set 
off the breadth of the port from p to r, ar.il from T to 

and draw ihe line r s to rc;’rcicnt llic forcfidi- of llm 
port, which may either be a cuive or a liraigl.t liiic at 
pleufure. Set up the height of the tuck frc.in p to /. 
Let f'X be tlic tliicknefs of the tranfotn, and draw the 
line ZX to reprefent the furehde of the traufurn. 

There is given the point S, the height of the fheer 
on the foixTide of the dem ; now that tide of the iic:n 
is to be funned cither by fwt-eps or fume other couiri- 
vance. Set off the breadth of the dem, and form tlie 
aft hde of it. 

Set up tbe dead-rifuig from ^ to d, and from the ri- 
dng line ri 5. Draw the line KL parallel to PO to 
reprefent the lower edge of the keel, and another to re¬ 
prefent tite tliicknefs of the plank or the rabbet. The 
rabbet on the poll and Hem may alfo be reprefented ; 
and the datlons of the timbers adigned,as 0 , (1), 1,2, 

3» 4> 7 ’ h, 9 i (A), A, B, C, D, £, 1 ', 

G> H ; and the flieer plan will be completed. 

The half'breadtb pltin is to be formed next; for this 
purpofe tlie perpendiculars TP, 9, 8, &c. mud be pro¬ 
duced. Upon M ^ produced fet off the half-bre^th 
from the line KL to R (6g. 38.) ; fet off alfo the 
half breadth at the tranfom from K to^, and deferibe 
the extreme half breadth line ^RX, making the fore¬ 
part of the curve agreeable to the propofed round oi 
the traufoiR. 

Wc may next proceed to form the timbers in thc^ 
body plan. Let AB (fig. 39.) be the breadth mould* 
ed at 0 . Lrci 5 l the perpendicular CD in the middle 
of the line AB; draw the Lne ma didant there¬ 
from the half thickoefs of the poll, and xy the half 
thicknefs of the ilcrn. Then take off the feveral por¬ 
tions of the perpendiculars 0, 1, 2, &c. inurccpied 
between tlie upper edge of the keel and the rlhng 
line in the flieer plan, and fet them up from C upuu 
the line CD ; through thefe points draw lines paral¬ 
lel to AC ; take oil alfo the feveral lower heights of 
breadth at 0, 1, 2, &c. from tbe ihecr plan; and h-i 
them up from C upon the middle line in llic body plan; 
and flraw Hoes parallel to AC through ihefe points; 
Then take off the feveral half breadths correfponding 
to each From the floor plan ; and fet them off' on their 
proper half breadth lines from the middle line in the 
body plan. 

Condrud the midfhip frame by Problem V. the form 
of which will in fomc meafui'e determine the form of 
the red. For tf a mould be made on any lido of the 
middle line to fit the curve part of it, and the rifing 
line, or that marked Irend mould (fig. 40.), and laid m 
fuch a manner that the lower purl of it, which is tliaight, 
may be fet upon the fevrrul riling lines, and the up{>er 
part jud touch the point of the half breadth in the 
breadth line corrcfpondtng to that tiling upon which 
the mould is placed, a curve m.iy then be drawn by 
the mould to the riliiig line. In this manner we may 
proceed fo far as the rifing line is paralh l to the hiwir 
height of the brendlU line. Then a.hollc>w moul I mull 
be made, the upper end of wkich K Uft itraiglu, as 

that 
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S^cthodof that marked hoflow would (fig. 40.) This U applied 
in fuch a manner^ that lumc part of the hollow may 
touch the fide of the keel, and the itraiglil part touch 
the hack of the curve before drfenbed by t))e bench 
mould ; and, beginning abaft, the (Iraight part will al* 
ways come lower on every tintber, till we come to the 
fniddiip timber, when it conies to the fide of the keel. 
Having thus formed the timbers, fo fai as the whole 
mouldings will frrve, the timbers abaft them are next 
formed. Their half b^v.^dths are determined by the 
(lieer and floor plans, which are the only fixed points 
through which the curves of thefe timbers mull jiafs* 
Some form thefe after timbers before the whole is 
moulded, and then make the hollow mould, which will 
be ilraightcr than the hollow of cither of ihefc timbers. 
It IS iudifTcrenl which are well formed, or what methods 
arc ufed ; tor after the timbers are all formed, though 
every timber may appear very fair when confidei'cd by 
■kfelf. It is uncertain what the form of the fide will be, 
]n order to find which, we mufi form feveral ribband 
and water lines; and if thefe do not make fair curves, 
they mud be redlified, and the timbers formed from 
litcfc ribband and water lines. In ufing the hollow 
mould, when it is applied to the curve of each timber, 
if the fiiaight part is producr^d to the middle line, we 
fhall have as many points of uitcrfedlion as there are 
timbers ; and if the heights above the bafe be transfer* 
red to the corrvfponding timbers in the fheer>plan, a 
curve pafiliig through thefe points is what is called a 
rifing jlrait* This may be formed by fixing a point for 
ihe aftermod timber that is whole moulded, and trans* 
ferring that height to the fiieer-plan. The curve mud 
pafb through this point, and fall in with the rifing line 
fomcwhcrc abaft dead flat; and if the feveral heiglits of 
this line be transferred from the iheer to the middle line 
in the body plan, thefe points will regulate what is 
called the hauling down of the hollow mould. 

.The timbers in the after-body being ail formed, thofe 
in the fore-body arc formed in the fame manner, by 
transferring the feveral heights of the rifing and breadth 
lines from the (heer to the body plan; the half breadths 
correfpunding to each height mud alfo be transferred 
from the fiour to the body plan. The fame hollow 
mould will ferve both for the fore and after body ; and 
the level lines, by which the water lines to prove the 
after body were formed, may be produced into the fore 
body, and by them the water lines to prove the fore 
body may be deferibed. 

Another method of proving the body is by ribband 
lines, which are formed by fcflions of planes inclined 
to the (beer plan, and interfe^ling the body plan diago¬ 
nally, as before obferved, of which there may be as many 
as may be judged neceffary. As this has been already 
explained, we fiiall therefore lay down only one, repre- 
fented in the body plan by the lines marked d i a. 
'I'liffe are drawn in fuch a manner as to be perpendicu¬ 
lar to as many timbers as conveniently may be. After 
they are drawn in the body plan, the feveral portions 
of the diagonal intercepted between the middle line 
and each timber miifi be transferred to the floor plan. 
Thus, fix one foot of the compafles in the point where 
the diagonal iiiterfedls the middle line in the body plan; 
extend the other foot to the puintwhere the diagonal in- 
terfedls^the timber; for example, timber ^: Set oiT the 
fame exteut upon the perpendicular eeprelenting tlie 
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plane of timber 9 from the point where it interfcRs the ‘■ ‘‘rhod of 
line KL on the floor plan: in like manner proceed with ^ 
all the other timbers both in the fore and after body; and 
thefe (hall have the points through which the curve muft 
paf». If this ihould not prove a fair curve, it mull he 
altered, obferving to conform to the points as nearly 
as the nature of the curve will admit: fo it may be caN 
ried within one point, and without another, according 
as we find the titnbera-wilj allow. For after all the 
ribband lines are' formed, the timbers mufi, if needful^ 
be altered by ih., ribband lines: this « only the reverfe 
of funning the ribband lines ; for taking the portions 
of the fcvrral perpendiculars iiitcmpttd between the 
line KL and the curve of the ribband line in the floor 
plflM, and fetting them off upon the diagonal from the 
point where it interfefts the middle line, wx lhall have 
the points in the diagonal through vriiich the curves of 
the timbers mull pafs. Thus the difiance between the 
line KL and the ribband at limber 3 on the floor plan, 
when transferred to the body plan, will extend on the 
diagonal from the .middle line to the point where the 
curve of timber 3 interieds that diagonal. The like 
may be faid of all the other timbers; and if feveral 
ribband lines be formed, they maybe fo contrived that 
their diagonals in the body plan lhall be at fuch diflao- 
ces, that a point for every timber being given in each 
diagonal, will be fuificient to determine the form of all 
the timbers. 

In lUtioning the timbers upon the keel for a boat, 
there mull be room for two futtocks in the fpacc be¬ 
fore or abaft 0; for which reafon, the diftance between 
thefe two timbers will be as much more than that be¬ 
tween the other as the timber is broad. Here it is 
between 0 and (A); which contains the diftancesbe¬ 
tween 0 and (i), and the breadth of the timber bc- 
fides. 

The timbers being now formed, and proved by rib¬ 
band and water lines, proceed then to form the tranfom, 
fafliion-pieces, &c. by Problem VI. 

This method of whole-moulding will not anfwer for 
the long timbers afore and abaft. They are generally 
canted in the fame manner as thofe for a (hip. In or¬ 
der to render this method more complete, we ihall here 
deferihe the manner of moulding the timbers after they 
are laid down in the mould loft, by a rifing fquare, 
bend, and hollow mould. 

It was fiiown before how to form the timbers by the 
bend and bollow moulds on the draught. The fame 
method mufi be ufed in the loft; but the moulds mull 
be made to their proper fcaldings in real feet and 
inches. Now when they are fet, as before direfted, for 
moulding each timber, let the middle line in the body 
plan be draw’n acrofs the bend mould, and draw a line 
aerofs the hollow mould at the point wdiere it touches 
the upper edge of the kerb; and let them be marked 
with the proper name of the timber, as in fig, ,jo. The 
graduations of the bend mould will therefore be exact¬ 
ly the fame as the narrowing of the breadth. Thusi 
the dillance between 0 and 7 on the.bend mould is 
equal to the difference between the half breadth of lim¬ 
ber 7 and that of 0. The height of the head of each 
timber is likewife marked on the bend mould, and alfo 
the floor and breadth firmaiks. Tlie floor firmark is 
in that point where a firaight edged batteiv touches the 
back of the bend mould, the batten being fo placed 

as 
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hod as to toucb^ tke lower edge of tlve ketl at the Came 
^imc. The fcvcml rifings of the floor and heights of 


iing. 


the cutting clown line are marked 611 the rifing fquare, 
and the half breadth uf ihe keel fet off from the fide 
of it. 

moulds being thus prepared, we Ihall apply tliera. 
to mould timber 7. The timber being firll properly 
fidcd to its breadth, lay the bend mould upon it, fo as 
may anfwer the ruiiiid according to the grain of 
t)>c wood i then lay the rifliig fciuare to the bottom of- 
tlitt bend mould, fu that the line drawn acrofs thebeud 
mould at timber 7 may coincide with the line repre- 
Tenting the middle of the keel upon the.rifing fquare ; 
and draw a line upon i)ie timber by the lide of the 
fquare, or let the line he fcored or cut,by a tool made, 
for that pnrpofe, called a rafeiag hnlfr ; this line fo 
rafed will be the flde uf the keel. Then the fquare 
mull be moved till the flde of it comes to 7 on the 
bend mould, and another line mull lie ralcd in by the 
fide of .it to reprefent the middle of the keel. Tlie^ 
other fide of the keel mull likewife be rafed after the 
fame manner, and tlie point 7 on the riOag fquare be 
marked on each fide of the kdel, and a line rafed acrofs 
at thefe points to reprefent the upper edge of the keel. • 
Trom this line the height of the cutting down line at- 
7 mull be fet up, and then the riling fquare may be ta¬ 
ken away, and the timber may be rafed by the. bend 
mould, both inlide and outflde, from the head to the 
floor lirmat'k ; or it may be carried lower if neceflary. 
After the firmarksaud head of the timbers are marked, 
the bend mould may Hkewifebe taken away, and then 
tlie hollow mould applied-to the back'uf the fweep in 
fuch a manner that the point 7 upon it may interfedi 
the upper fide of the keel, before fet off by the riling 
fquare; and when in this pofltion tlie timber may be. 
rafed by it, which will complete the outlidc of the tim¬ 
bers. The inlide of the timbers-may likewiie be form-* 
cd by the hollow mould. The fcantlii^ at the keel is 
given by the cutting down before fcl off The mould 
mud be fo placed as to touch the fw'cep of the inlide 
of the timber formed before by the bend mould, and 
pafs through the cutting down point. 

The ufc of the flrmarks is to find the true places of 
the futtocks 2 for as'they are cut-off three or four 
inches Ihort of the keel, they mull be fo plac:ed that 
the futtock and floor lirmarks may be^orapared and co«> 
incidc. Notwilhffanding which if the timbers arc not- 
very carefully trimmed, the head of the futtocks may be- 


either within or without its proper half breadth 2 to. 


prevent which a half breadth llaff is made ufe of. 

The half breadth llaff may be one inch fquare, and * 
of any convenient length. Upon one fide of it are fet- 
off from one end the fcvcral half breadths of all tlie 
timber, in the after body, and thofe of the fore body, 
upon the oppoiitc lide. On tlie other two Tides are fet 
off the fcvcral heights of the Ihcer, the after body on 
one fide,, and the fore body on its oppofitc. Two fides 
of the llaff are marked Ireadtbt, and the other two* 
fldcs heights- of thejheer. 

The Aaff being thus prepared* and the floor timbers 
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faffened on the keel, and levelled acrofs, the futtocks Pra« 9 -icc 
mull next be faftened to the floor timbers 2 but they 
mull be fet firfl to their proper half breadth and height, ^‘ ddmg. 
The half breadth llaff, with the aiMance uf the ram- 
line |j, ferves to fet them to the half breadth : for asK .S c next 
the keel of a boat is generally perpendicular to the bo-^h^pc^r. 
rlzon, therefore the line at which the plummet is fn- 
fpended, and which is moveable on the ram line, willbe 
perpendicular to the keel. Wlience we may by it fet 
the timbers perpendicular to the keel, and then fet them 
to their proper half breadths by the llaff: and when 
the two firmarks coincide, the futtock will be at its 
proper height, .and may be nailed to the flour timbers, 
and alfo to the breadth ribband, which may be fet to 
the height of the Iheer by a level laid acrofs,>takkig the - 
height of the Ihcer by the llaff from the upper fide of 
the keel 2 by which ineans-wt fliall difeover if the rib¬ 
band is exa^ly the-height of the (beer; and if not, the* 
true height may be fet off by a -pairof compaffes from- 
the level, and marked on the timbers. 

Chap. VI. Of the PraHice of ^hip^huildlug. 

The elevation, projcdlion, and lialfbreadth plans, of- 
a* propofed Ihip being laid down on paper, we mull next 
proceed to lay down ihefe fcvcral plans in the mcukl 
loft of the real dimenflons of the fhip prupofed to be 
built, and from which moulds for eacli feparate part 
arc to be made. 'I'hc method of laying down thefc 
plans, from what has been already faid, will, it is pre- 
fumed, be no very difficult talk to accomplilli, as' it is 
no more than enlarging the dimenflons of the original 
draughts; and with refpedt to tlie moulds, they are 
very eafily formed agreeable to the figure of the i’eve- 
ral parts of the flop laid <lown in the mould loft. 

lllocks uf wood arc now to be prepared upon vihich 
the keel is to be laid. Thefc blocks are to be placed ' 
at nearly equal dillanccs, as of live or lix feet, and in 
fuch a manner that their upper furfaces may be cxa£ily 
in the fame plane, and their middle in the fame (Iraight 
line. • This lall is cafliy done hy means of a line lirctch- 
ed a little more tlian the propofed length uf the keel ; 
and the upper planes of thefe blocks may be vertfled by 
a long and ilraighl rule ; and the utmoil care and pre¬ 
caution muff be taken to have thefe blocks properly 
bedded. Kach block muy be about fix or eight inches 
longer ihaa the keel is in thicknefs; their breadth from 
12 to 14 inches, and their depth from a foot to a foot 
and a half. 

The diinenflonB of the keel are to be taken from the 
mould loft, and the keel is to be prepared accordingly. 

As, however, it is feldom pofliblc to procure u piece 
of wood of fnfficicnl length for a keel, cfpecially if for 
a large,ihip^ it is, therefore, for the inofl part ticceffary 
tocompofe it of feveiul pieces, and thefe jiicces are to * 
be fcarfed together, and fccurcly bolted, fo as to make 
one entifc piece. It muff, however, be obferved, that- 
the pieces which compofc the keel ought to be of fuch ■ 
lengths, that a fcarf may not be oppolite to the ffep of 
any uf the mails. Rabbets are to be formed on each 
fide of tlie keel to receive the edge of the planks next 

to 


(a) The-tcrm rofdng ie ufed whua My line U drawn by fuch an inffrument ioilead of a pencil. 
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Ptii< 9 tcc to Ity nr garboard tlrake, and thjc keel is to be laid on 

of Sh?p- 1^1,g hlocks (f). 

^l) ui tlmg. rtcm, and the poft» and the feveral tranfoms bc- 

" longing to it, arc to- be p^rpared from the moulds, and 
rabbeted in like manneras the keel', to receive the ends 
of the plank. The trahfums are to he bolted to the 
poll at their middle, each at its refpeiVive height, tak¬ 
en from the elevation in the mould loft, and the ex¬ 
tremities of the traoroms are to be firmlyctmne^ted with 
the faihion pieces, lloth Rem and poll are then to be 
eredlcd, each at its refpeflive extremity of the keel. 
TIte tenons at the heel of each being let into mortifes 
prepared to receive them, and being fet to their proper 
rakes or angles with the keel, are to be fupported by 
props or fliores. IMccesof wood called (lend noood tkxe 
to belaid upon and tixed to the upper fide of the keel 
towards the fore and aft parts of it ; the deepnefs of 
the dead wood increafmg with its diilance from the mid- 
flic, agreeable to the prupofed form of the cutting 
down lime. 

A line is to be Rretched from the middle of the head 
of the ftem to that of the poft, called the ram /im, 
tipon which is a moveable line with a pltimmet aflflxed 
to it. The midihip and other frames arc to be creAed 
upon the keel at their proper Rations. The extremities 
tif each frame arc fet at equal diflances from the verticil 
longitudinal fcAion of the rtiip, by moving the frame 
in its ow'n plane until the plumb-line coincides with a 
mark at the middle between the arms of each frame ; 
and although the keel is inclined to the horizon, yet 
the frames may alfo be fet perpendicular to the keel by 
means of the plumb-line. The lliores which arc flip- 
porting the frames are now to be fecnifly fixed, that the 
pofition of the frames niay not be altered. The rib¬ 
bands arc now’ to be nailed to the ftames at their pro¬ 
per places, the more cfTedtiially to fccure them; and the 
intermediate vacancies bet ween the frames filled up with 
filling timbers. For a perfpeAivc view of a fhip framed, 
lee Plate CCCCI.IV. fig. 2. 

The frames being now flatioued, proceed next to 
fix on the planks, of which the wales are the principal, 
being much thicker and Rrongcr than the red, ai is rc- 
prefented in the midIhip frame, Plate CCCXIV, The 
harpins, which may be confidered as a continuation of 
the wrdes at their fore ends, are fixed acrofs the hawfe 
pieces, and the furround the forepart of the Ihip. The 
planks that enclofc the fiiip’s fidesarethen broughtabout 
the timbers; and the clanips which are of equal thick- 
nefs within the wales, fixed oppofite to the wales within 
the Ihip. Thcfe arc ufed to fupport the ends of the 
beams, and accordingly ftretch from one end of the fhip 
/ to the other. The thick fluff or flrong planks of the 

bottom within board are then placed oppofite to the 
feveral fcarfs of the timbers, to reinforce them through¬ 
out the {liip *8 length. The planks employed to line the 
Ihip, called the ceding or fool-walhgt is next fixed in 
the Intervals between the thick (luff of the hold. The 
b-'anis nre afterwards laid acrofs the fhip to fupport the 
decks, and are conntAcd to the fidcs by lodging and 
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hanging kflCf*s : the former of which mrc exhibited at PraAice 
F, Plate CLVI. Sec alf» the at tide Deck ; and the 
hanging knees, together with the breadth, thicknefs, 
and pofition of the keel, ftooi* timbers, futtocks, lop- - 

timbers, wales, clamps, thick (luff, planks wititin and 
Without, beams, decks, &c. are feen in the midfhip 
frame, Plate C’CCXIV. and in that article thefe feveral 
parts have already been explained. 

The cable hits being next ercAed, the earltngt and 
ledgesf repr- fented in Plate Cl-VI. arc difpofed between 
the beams to ftrengthen the deck, ^’he ivcfter-nvayt arc 
then laid on the ends of the beams th runghout the (liip^s 
length, and the fpirketing fixed clcfe above them.—« 

planked, and the Jlring placed 
planjheer, The difpo- 

picccB on the timbers, viz. the water 
ways, fpirketing, upper deck, firing, and gunnel, are 
alfo reprefented in the midfhip frame, Plate CCCIV. 

Then proceed next to plank the qiuirtcr deck and 
forecadle, and to fix the fartnert of the mafls and cap- 
ffems with the eoamingt of the hatches. The hreajfi* 
hooks are then bolted acrofs the Remind bow within- 
board, the ftep of the foremaft placed on the kelfon, 
and the riders, exhibited in the Midship Frame, fay¬ 
ed to the infide of the timbers, to reinforce the fidcs iu 
different parts of the (hip’s length. The pointers, if 
any, are afterwards fixed acrofs the hold diagonally to 
fupport the beams ; and the crotchets Rationed in the 
after hold to unite the half timbers. The Jleps of the 
maiiimaft and cspflernsare next placed ; the planks of 
the lower decks and orlop laid ; the naval hoods fayed 
to the hawfe holes; and the inees of the head, or cut¬ 
water, conncAcd to the ftem. The figure of the head 
16 then ereAcd, and the trail-board and cheeks fixed on 
the fide of the knee. 

Ths tajfarel and quarter-pieces, which terminate the 
(hip abaft, the former above and the latter on each fide| 
are then difpofed, and the ftern and quarter galleries 
framed and fupported by their brackets. The pumps, 
with their well, are next fixed in the hold : the limber 
hoards hid on each fide of the kelfon, and the^trr^oar^ 

Jlraie fixed on the (hip’a bottom next to the heel with¬ 
out. 

The hull being thus fabricated, proceed to feparate 
the apartments by bulkheads or partitions, to frame 
the port lids, to fix the catheads and chefs-trees ; to 
form the hatchways andfcuttles, and fit them with pro¬ 
per covers or gratings. Next fix the ladders at the dif¬ 
ferent hatchways, and build the manger on the lower 
deck to carry off the water that ions in at the hawfe- 
holes when the fiiip rides at anchor in a fea. The 
bread room and magazines are there lined ; and the 
gunnel, rails, and gangways fixed on the upper part of 
the (hip. The cleats, xevels, and ranges, by which the 
ropes are faftened, are afterwards bolted or nailed to the 
fides in different places. 

The rudder, being fitted with its irons, is next hung 
to the ftern-poft, and the tiller or bar, by which it is 
managed, let into a mortife at its upper end. The 

/cuppers. 


inc upper decK is 
u^ler thegunnel, or 
fftion of thoCc latter 


(r) In flv’ps rf war, vliirh are a long while in Vuildirg, it has been found that the keel is often apt to rot 
btiuic iluy Hic finilKed. Upon this account, thereicre, (We builders have begun with the floor timbers, and 
added the keel afterwards. ^ 
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>rot^ Jiupperst or leaden tubes, that carry the water oflT from 
M lb Are then placed in holes cut through the 

&ud- fiandardf reprefeoted in the Mto- 

tMip Fcamb, Plate CCCXIV. bolted to the beama 
and lidcf above the decka to which they belong. The 
poop linthomi are laft fixed upon their cranes over the 
ftem, and the bi^e-wayt or tradUs placed under the 
bottom to conduA the Ihip fieadily into the water 
wliilil* launching. 

As the various pieces which have been mentioned 
above are explained at la^e in their proper places, it is 
therefore fuperfiuous to eater into a more particuW de- 
fcription of them here. 

Chap. VII. 0 / Improvements in the Ma^t and Rudder, 

ove- Since the article Mast was printed, an account of 
lb In a method for reftoring mafis of (hips when wounded, 
'• or otherwife injured, in an cafy, cheap, and expeditiiMis 
manner, by Captain Edward Packenh^ of the royal 
publiihed in the tenth volume of Use 
Captain Tranfaflions of the Society for the Encouragement'of 
□ham. Arts, kc% Captain Pakenham introduces hii insention 
with the following obfervacioni t 
: 309. ** Among the various aceidenU wbidi (hips are liable 

to at £ea, none call more for the attention and exertion 
of the o&cr than the fpeedy refitting of the mails ; 
and having obferved, in the courfe of uifi war, the very 
great deftruflion made among the lower mads of our 
(hips fri>m the enemy’s mode of fighting, as well as the 
very great cxpencc and delay in refitting a Beet after 
an aSioo, paitkulaiiy acrofs the Atiantic—*a very 
fimple expedient has fuggefted itCelf to me as a refourcc 
in part) which appears fo very fpeedy and fccure, that 
the.capacity of the meaneft (ailor will at once conceive 
it. I thernore think it my duty to ftate my ideas of 
the advantages likely to refult from it t and 1 fliall feel 
myfeif exceedingly happy (bould they in anywxfe con> 
tribute to remedy the evil. 

My plan, therefore, is, to have the heels of all 
lower mads fo formed as to become the heads : but it 
is not the intention of the above plan to have the fmall- 
ed alteration made in the heeli of the prefent lower 
mads j for as all lme<of-battle (hips mails are nine inches 
in diameter larger at the heel than at the head, it will 
follow, that by letting in the treilel-treea to their pro¬ 
per depth, the mad witt form its own cheeks or hounds; 
and I Batter myfeif the following advantages will refult 
from the above alteration. 

Firll, I mud beg to dbferve, that all line-of-battle 
fiiips bury one-third of their lower mads, particularly 
three-deckers; it therefore follows, that if the wounds 
are in the upper third, by turning the mad fo as to 
make the heel the head, it will be as good as new; for, 
in eight adions 1 was prefent in lad war, I made the 
following obfervations: 

“ That in the faid aftions fifty-eight lower mads were 
wounded, and obliged to be Ihifted, thirty-two of 
which had their wounds in the upper third, and of courfe 
■the (hips detained until new mails were made. And 
when it is confidered that a lower mad for a 90 or 74 
(lands government in a fum not lefs, I am informed, 
than 2000I. to 2300!. the advantages accofs the At- 
* lantic refulting from the aforefaid plan will be particu¬ 
larly obvious ; not to mention the probability of there 
being no fit fpars in the country, which u as the cafe ra 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 


the indances of the IBs and Princefs Royal $ and as I 
was one of the lieutenants of the Ills at that time I am 
more particular in the circumdance of that (hip. The 
IBs had both her lower malts wounded above the 
cathar pins in her a£lioa with the Carfar, a French 74; 
and as there were no fpars at New York, the IBs was 
detained five weeks at that place.—«Now, if her mads 
had been fitted on the plan 1 have propofed, 1 am con¬ 
fident Bie would have been ready for fca in 48 hours; 
and as a further proof, I beg leave to add, that the 
whole Beet on the glorious 1 atb of April, had not the 
lead accident of any confequcnce except what bcfcl 
their lower mads, which detained them between eight 
and ten weeks at Jamaica. 

** The delay of a Blip while a new mad is making, 
and probably the fleet being detained for want of thaL 
Blip, which frequently occurred in the courfe of lallT 
war, the taking of Bupwrighta from other work, with a 
variety of inconveniences not necelTary to mention here, 
mud be obvious to every officer that has made-the 
fmalled obfervations on fea aflions. 

“ You will further obferve, that this fubtlitutc is for¬ 
med on the mod fimple principle, fitted to the meanefi. 
capacity, and calculated to benefit all ibip^, from a firfi 
rate down to the fmallcil merchantman, in cafes oi an 
accident by Biot, a fpring, a rottennefs, particularly a': 
thefe accidents generally happen in the upper third of 
the m.-i(l and above the checks. 

** It might probablybeobje£^d, that a difficulty and 
fome danger might arife from the wounded part of the 
mail being below ; but this will at once be obviated, 
when it is remembered, that as the wounded part is be¬ 
low the wedges, it may with eafe be both fithed, cafed, 
and fecured, to any fiae or degree you pUafe, with the 
addition of its being wedged on each deck.’’ 

Fig. 41. rcprel'ents a mall of a firll rate in its proper 
flate, the figures reprefenting its thicknefs at the diil'er- 
ent divifions. 

Fig. 42. the fame mall inverted, the heel forming the 
head, and the trcflcl-trees let in to their proper depili, 
the additional thicknefs of the mail forming its own 

cheeks. 

Fig. 43. the propofed mad, the figures rcprefinting 
the thicknefs of the maB in the propofed aUer^.tton.! ; 
a, the heel made fquare ; the letting in of the trefi'cl- 
trees; e, the third proportion of thicknefs continued up 
to where the fourth is in the prefent mafl, nr at lealt 
fome little dillance above the lower part of tlie cheeks, 
which is always looked upon as the wcakcfl part of the 
mail; and by its being fo proportioned, the mall, wIkii 
turned, will be nearly as Broug in the partners as before. 

As the expence of a mail is much gi cater than is 
generally imagined, it is therefore thought proper to 
fubjoin the following flatement of the fcveral articles 
tifed in making a 74 gun Blip’s mainmafi. 

Fifhes for a fpindlc, 21 inches, 2 nails of Value, 

two mafis, - - L.. lot 3 ir 

Two fide HBies, 22 inches, 2 ditto, 133 10 9 

Fore and aft filhes, 22 inches, 2 nails of 

one mail, - - 66 13 lo 

Fifii 1 2i 4 inches, 1 nail^f half a mad, 29 8 5 

^ Ou the fore part. 

Iron j 3 qrs. 19 ttis 159 

Aries load baulk, 2 loads 22 feet, - 12 2 5 
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Carried over L. 344 5 1 
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Value* 

Brought over L. 34^ $ 
Breadibning 2 loads 7 feet, x i 1 

VDaatzic fir timber. 

C Cheeks j 4 loads 2 feet, 20 18 

^Iron, 5 cwt. 2 qrs. 24 lb. 80 

Knees, elm timber, 13 feet, - , 01; 

Iron, 2 qrs. 14 lb. * * 017 

Hoops and bolts on the bod^r, 13 cwt. i qr. 

i 61 b. - • 18 15 

Treflebtrees, ftrafght oak timber, fecond fort, 

2 loads 10 feet, - • lO 2 

Iron, 3 qrs. lo. lb* - >3 

Croi's trees, ilraight oak timber, fecond fort, 

I load 12 feet, • • 3 14 

Iron, 2 qrs. 2 lb. • • o 14 

Cap, elm timber, i load 24 feet, - 46 

Iron, 2 cwt. 14 Ib. • 2 19 

Fullings, bolfters, bollini, and Dantzic fir, 

I load 2- feet,. 5 7 

WorkmanHiip, - • 78 6 


4 

6 


o 

6 

o 

6 

8 

o 


L. 5*3 6 * 

Main topmafl. of a 74 gun fiiip 50 16 3 

Main top'gallant-m^, 8 ll o 

Trlutlpltt 

et'Maval Jn order tolelTcn the enormous expence of malls, a 
propofal was made fomc years ago to conftruA them 
ijff, p. jO. author having premifed feveral experi- 

50 xnents which he had made, proceeds as follows : 

Mr Oor- Galileo taught us, that tl)c refiftance or ftrengtli 
«U)i)'s of a hollow cylinder is to that of a full cylinder, con- 
tainingthe fame quantity of matter, as the total diame¬ 
ter of the hollow one is to the diameter of the full one ; 
and ihcfe expeiimcnts Ihow us, that the ftrength or re- 
lilUncc of two or more pieces of wood, faftened toge¬ 
ther at each end, and connefled by a pillar, pillars, or 
framing, increafea at Iraft to a certain degree, cateris 
fanhus, as the diilance between them and number of 
pillars, provided the force is applied in the line or di- 
rt£iion of the pillars. 

** It is furpriling that this clifeovery of Galileo has not 
been made fubfervient to more ufeful purpofes. It is 
particularly applicable to the conllrn^lion of inafts, as 
not requiring that the hollow cylinder Ihould be made 
of one folid piece of wood (o). 

•* However the foregoing experiments teach us, that 
the fame advantages may be Stained by other forms 
befidcs that of a cylinder; and that perhaps not only 
in a fuperior degree, but likewife with greater facility of 
execution, as by adopting a fquare figure, but more 
particularly by conftrudling them of feparate pieces of 
wood, placed at proper diftances from each other, in 
the following or any other manner that may be found 
mod convenient. Fig. 44, 45, and 46, exhibit each 
the tranfverfe feAion of a mall, in which the flhall cir¬ 
cles reprefeot the trees or upright pieces of wood, and 
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the lines the beams or framing of wood, which are em- Improve 
ployed at proper places and at proper difiances from h 

each other, for conne&ing them together. Perhaps fo- 
lid frames of wood, placed at proper diftances from each 
other, and filling up the whole dotted fpace, would an- ■ 
fwer better ; in which event, the mail could be firong- 
ly hooped with iron at thofe places, and the upright 
trees formed fquare, or of any other convenient form. 

** It will be evident to thofe acquainted with this fub- 
je£l, that fuch mads would be greatly ilrongcr than com-t 
mon ones containing the fame quantity of materials. It 
is likewife evident that they would be Icfsapt to fpring, 
as being fupported on a more extended bafe, and afford¬ 
ing many conveniences for being better fccured ; and 
that they might be condru^ed of fuch wood as at pre- 
fent would be deemed altogether improper for mads: a 
circumdance of importance to Britain at all times, but 
mure particularly now, when there is fuch difficulty in 
procuring wood proper for the kind of mads in com¬ 
mon ufe.** si 

An improvement m the rudder has lately taken place An im- 
in feveral fhips, particularly in fame of thofe in the fer- 
vice of thp Ead India Company. It will, however, be ^ 
necefiary previoully to deferibe the ufual form of the 
rudder, in order to (how the advantages it podefTes when 
condrufled agreeable to the improved method. 

N° I. (fig. 47.) reprefents the rudder according to Papm fn 
the common method of condrudion : in which AB is At 
the axis of rotation. It is hence evident that a fpace 
confiderably greater than the tranfverfie fedtion ox tbe^^^^ 
rudder at the counter mud be led in the counter for the 
rudder to revolve in. Thus, let CAB (N° 2.) be the 
feftion of the rudder at the counter ; then there mull 
be a fpace limilar to CDE in the counter, in order that 
the rudder may be moveable as required* Hence, to 
prevent the water from w'alhing up the rudder cafe, a. 
rudder coat, that is, a piece of tarred canyafs, is nailed' 
in fuch a manner to the rudder and counter at to co¬ 
ver the intermediate fpace; but the canvafs being con¬ 
tinually waflied by the fea, foon becomes brittle, and 
unable to yield to the various turns of the rudder with¬ 
out breaking; in which cafe the'fhip is of courfe left 
pervious to the waves, even of three or four feet high ; 
in faA, there are few men bred to the fea who have nut 
been witnefles to the bad effedls of fuch a fpace bring 
left fo ill guarded againft the (Iroke of the waves ; and 
many (hips have, with great probability, been fuppofed 
to fouuder at (ea from the quantity of water (liippcd 
between the rudder and counter. 

It was to remedy this dcfe£l that the alteration above 
alluded to took place; which confifts in making the 
upper part AFG (fig. 48. N® I-) of the rudder ABD 
cylindrical, and giving that part at the fume time a 
call forward, fo that the axis of rotation may by that 
means be the line AD, paffing as ufual from £ to D, 
through the centres of the braces which attach the rud¬ 
der to 'the (lern-polly and from £ to A through the 

axis 


<o) The ftrength of Ihefc cylinders would be ftill further augmented by having folid pieces of wood placed i 
within them at proper dillances, and fecurcly faftened to them, in the fame manner, ami on the fame priiiei- 
jAci, that nature has furni(hed reeds with joints, and for anTwering, m fomc refpedts, the fame purpofe as tUd 

paUars in the expctimcDts alluded to. 
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td-Wa- aiU the cylinder AFG, in order tliat the tranfverfe fec- 
Line tion KH (N* a.) at the couotor may be a circle re- 
molting upon its centre; in which cafe the fpace of 
^ half an-inch is more than fufficient between the rudder 
and the counter, and confequently the necenity of a 
rudder coat entirely done away. 13 at as it was forc- 
feen, that if the rudder by any accident was unfliippcd, 
this alteration might endanger the tearing away of the 
counter, the hole is made much larger than the tranf- 
verfe fcAion of the cylindric part of the rudder, and 
the fpace between filled up with pieces of wood fo fit¬ 
ted to the counter as to be capable of withilanding the 
fhock of the iea, but to be cafily carried away w’ith the 
rudder, leaving the counter, under fuch circmnltances, 
in as fafe a ilate as it would be agreeable to the pre- 
fent form of making rudders in the navy. 

Chap. VIII. Up^n the Pojilton of the Load-water Line 
and the Capacity of a Ship, 

UyJro- Xmr weight of the quantity of water difplaced by 
the bottom of a ihip is equal to the weight of the 
ihip with its rigging, provifions, and every thing on 
board. If there^rc the cxadl weight of the ihip when 
ready for fea be calculated, and alfo tbe number of cu¬ 
bic feet in the ihip's bottom below the load-water line, 
and hence the weight of the water Ihe difplaccs ; it 
will be known if the load-water line is properly placed 
in the draught. 

•fJSuiU- The pofition of the ihip in the draught may be ti- 
Jinpof- thcr on an even keel, or to draw inoft water abaft; but 
an even keel is judged to be the befl* pofition in point 
of velocity, wheo the ihip is confiruAcd fuitable there¬ 
to, that is, when her natural pofition is fuch.' For w'hcn 
a ihip is conftruded to fwim by the ftern, and li^hcn 
brought down to her load-water made to fwim on an 
even keel (as is the cafe with moil ibips that are thus 
built}, her velocity is by that means greatly retarded, 
and alfo her ilrengch greatly diminiihed : for the fore 
part being brought down lower than it Ihould be, and 
the middle of the iliip maintaining its proper depth in 
ihe w’ater, the after part la by that means lifted, and 
the ihip is then upon an even keel: but in confequence 
of her being out of her natural pofittun, the after part 
is always preiling downwards with a confiderable drain, 
which will continue till tbe /hip’s Hieer is entirely 
broke, and in time would fall into its natural pofition 
again : for which reafoo we fee fo many (hips with bro¬ 
ken backs, that is, with their iheers altered in fuch a 
manner that the iheer rounds up, and the liighcft part 
is in the mtd/hipa. 

Such arc tlte difadvantagos arifing from not paying 
a due attention to thofe points in the confiruflion of a 
draught ; therefore, when the load-water line is found 
to be fo fituated at a proper height on the draught, 
according to the weight given for fuch a fiiip, and alfo 
drawn parallel to the kt.l, as fuppofing that to be the 
bell failing trim, the next thing is to examine whether 
the body is conllru<flcd fuitable thcrel<H in order to 
avoid the above-mentioned ill confcquenccs. 

In the firil place, therefore, we mull divide ike fliip 
equally in two lengthwife between the fore and after 
perpendiculars; and the exadl number of cubic feet in 
* tbe whole bottom beneath the load-water line being 
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known, we mull find whether the number of cubic I*oad-wa-. 

fact in each part fo divided arc the fame ; and if they 

are found to be equal, the body of the Ihip may then ^ j 

be faid to be conftrufted in all refpefts fuitable to her ^ 

fwimming on an even keel, let the fiiape of the body he 

whatever it will; and which will be found to be her , 

natural pofition at the load-water line. But if either 

of the parts Ihould contain a greater number of cubic ■» 

feet than the other, that part which contaiirs the great- 

efl. will fw’im the mod out of the water, and confe- 

qucnlly the other will fwim deepeft, fuppofing the Ihip 

in her natural pofition for that cot>llru£tion. lu order, 

therefore, to render the fliip fuitably conftrufled to the 

load-water line in the draught, which is parallel to the 

keel, the number of cubic feel in the lefs pait muft be 

fubtradlcd from the number contained in the greater 

part, and that part of the body is to be filled out till 

It has increafed half the difference of their quantities, 

and the other part is to be drawn in as much : hence 

the two pails will be equal, that is, each will edntain 

the fame number of cubic feet, and the /hip’s body will 

be conftrudled in a manner fuitable to her fwimming on 

an even koel. 

IF it is propofeJ that the (hip laid down on the 
drauglit (hall not fwim on an even keel, but draw more 
water abaft than afore, then the fore and after parts r)t 
tlic /hip’s body below the load-water line arc to be 
compared ; and if tUefe parts ite unequal, that part 
which is lead is to be filled out by half the diffcicacc, 
and the other part drawn in as much as befoix'. 

It will be necclfary, in the fnd place, to calculate the 
weight of a /hip ready equipped for lea, from the know¬ 
ledge of tbe weight of every fcparaic thing in her and 
belonging to her, as the cxa£l weight of all the timber, 
iron, lead, ma/ls, fails, rigging, and in Ihort all the ma¬ 
terials, men, provifions, and every Ibing eUc on board 
of her, from which we fiiall be able afterwards to judg*: 
of the truth of the calculation, am! whether the load- 
water line in the draught be placed agreeable tlicrctn. 

This is indeed a very laborious ta/k, upon account of the 
fevcral pieces of timber, &c. being of fo many difle- 
rciil figures, and the fpccific gravity of fomc of the 
timber entering the coiidrucbon not being pret tfvly de¬ 
termined. 

In order to afeertain the weight of the hull, the 
timber is the fird thing which comes under coufidera- 
tion : the number of cubic feet of limber containc*d in 
the whole fabric mud be found; which we fliall be 
able to do by help of the draught and the prinrijjal 
dimenfions and fcantlings ; obferving to diduiguifii the 
different kinds of timber from each other, as they differ 
confiderabiy in weight; then the imuiber of cubic feet 
contained in the dinerent forts of timber being reduced 
into pounds, and added, will be the weight of the lim¬ 
ber. In like manner proceed to find the weight of the 
iron, lead, paint, &c. and the true weight of the whole 
will be found. 

In reducing quantity to vreight, it may be obferved^ef/V'^* 
that a cubie foot of oak is equal to 66 pounds, and 
fpccific gravity of the other materiala is as follows: 

Water being looo Oak is 891.89 

I^cadis 11345 Dry dm 702.70 

Iron - 7643 Dry fir. 64.S.64 
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K^imate tf the Weight cf the Righty Gun Sh\p in 
Plate* CCCCLX and CCCCLXI. JiiUJ fir Sea, 
viwjcy. Months Provifiom, 


Wright of the Hull 


5 * 


before laid 
down. 


Fflinutc rifOak timber sit 661 b. to 
the weight the cubic foot 

of the eiRh-Pi,, tintbcr at 481b. to 
ryeun fh,p th,. cubic foot 

Elm timber at gi\b. tol 
the cubic foot J 

Carve work and lead work 
Iron workp rudder irons,^ 
chain plates, nails, &c. 
Pitch, tar, oakum, and 
paint 

Cook room fitted with 
fire hearth 

Sum 


f 4457 


t 


N^oflbs. 

Tons. Lbt. 

3200802 

1428 2082 

*>3936 

95 ■• 3 <> 

27040 

19 160 

4651 

2 171 

88254 

39 B94 

17920 

8 

16123 

7 443 

1 — r- 

3568726I1593 406 


freight of the FurrAture, 





I Tons. Lbs. 

Complete fet of mafts andyard*,' 
wiih the fparc gecr 

Atichors with their ftocks, and” 

• 

161000 

39996 

7] X960 

17 1916 

mailer** ftores 

' 

Rigging 


69x28 

30 1928 

Sails, complete fet, and fpare 


32008 

14 648 

Cables and hawfers 


73332 

32 1652 

Blocks, pumps, and boat* 


62056 

27 1576 

Sum 


437520 

195 720 


Weight of the Guns and Ammunition, 


Oun* with their carriages 
Powder and fhot, powder barrels, I 
&c. - - J 

Implements for the powder 
Ditto for guns, crows, handfpikes, *) 
&:c. - - 3 


Sum 


377034 

168 714 

116320 

51 2080 

6500 

2 2020 

2»573 

9 H13 

521427 

232 1747 


Weight of the Oficers Siorer, See, 


Carpenter** ftorc* 

Duatfwain** fiore* 

Gunner** fiorcs - • 

Caulker** ftorc* 

Surgeon and chaplain** eftefts 

Sum 


20x87 

9 

»7 

21112 

9 

95a 

8964 

4 

4 

5200 

2 

720 

11096 

4 

2136 

66559 

29 

*599 


Weight of the Prevj/iotu. 


Provifions for fix months for 700! 

men, with all their equipage j 
Water, calks, and captain’s table 

85897c 

383 1050 

93390c 

416 2060 

Sam 

1792870] 

3 oo 870 


Bock ] 


Weight tf the Men, &c. 


S^ven hundred men with their "I 

N® of lbs 

Too*. Lb*. 

ifteflsy including the officer* > 
and their effcA* - j 

316961 

141 1 X 21 

Ballaft 

I47840c 

O60 . 

Sum 

1795361 

Soi IX 2 X 


Loftd-wa 

ter Line 
and Shii)' 
CiipMir^r 
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The hull 
The furniture 
Gun* and ammunition 
Oificer* ftorea 
Provifions 

Weight of the men and ballad 
Sum 


3568726 

» 5<)3 

406 

437520 

*95 

720 

521427 

232 

*747 

66559 

29 

*599 

1792870 

8uo 

870 

1795361 

801 

1121 

8182463 

3652 

19R3 


Agreeable to the above edimate, we find that the 
eighty gun Ihip, wnth every thing on board and fit for 
fea, when brought down to the load-water line, weighs 
8,182,463 pounds, or nearly 3653 ton*. It may now 
be known if the load-water line in the draught be pro¬ 
perly placed, by redneing the immerfed part of the. bo¬ 
dy into cubic feet. For if the eighty gun fhip, when 
brought down to the load-water line, weighs 5653 
tons, the quantity of water difpUced ffloft alio be 3655 
ton* : now a cubic foot of fi^t water beine fuppofed to 
weigh 74 pounds, if therefore 8182463 he divided by 
74, the quotient is 110573, number of cubical feet 
which (he muft difplacc agreeable to her weight. 

It is now necedary to hn 6 the number of cubic feet 
contained in the (hip** bottom below the load-water 
line by calculation. If the bottom was a regular folid, 
thi* might be very eafily done; but a* it is othcrwifcp^ 
we mud be fatisfira with the following method by ap¬ 
proximation, firft given by M. Bouguer. gg 

Take the lengths of every other of the line* that re- Method 0 
prefent the frame* in the horizontal plane upon the up*^^coUtin| 
per water line* then find the fum of thefc together, 
with half the foremoft and aftermoft frame*. Now ttul- 
ttply that fum by the diftance between the frames, andjhip. 
the produdl is the area of the water line conulned be¬ 
tween the foremoft and aftermoft framei: then find the 
area of that part abaft the after frame, which forms a 
trapezium, and alfo the poft and rudder; find alfo the 
area of that part afore the foremoft frame, and alfo of 
the ftem and gripe; then thefe areas being added to 
that firft found, and the fum doubled, will be the area 
of the furface of the whole water line. The reafon of 
this rule will be obvious to thofe acquainted with the 
firft principle* of mathematic*. 

The area* of the other water line may be found ior 
the fame manner: then the fum of all thefe areas, ex¬ 
cept th^t of the uppermoft and lowermoft, of which on¬ 
ly one half of each muft be taken, being multiplied by 
the diftance between the water line* (thefe lines in the 
plane of elevation being equidiftant from each other), 
and the produA will be the folid content of the fpace 
contained between the lower and load-water linct. 

Add 
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-w*- Add the area of the lower water line to the area of 
the upper fide of the keel; multiply half that fum 
dtr* diftancc between them, the produA will be 

^ . the foiid content of that part between the lower wa¬ 
ter line and upper edge of the keel, (uppoling them 
parallel to each other. Dut if the lower water line is 
not parallel to the keel, the above half fum in to he 
multiplied by the diflanre between them at the middle 
of the Thip. 

The foiid contents of the keel mud be next foundi 
by multiplying its length by its depth, and that pio« 
duft by the breadth. The fam of thefc foiid con¬ 
tents will be the number of cubic feet contained in the 
immerfed part of the Hiip’s bottom^ or that part below 
the load-water line. 

Determination^ of the ttumler of Guile Feet eonialned In 
the Bottom of the Eighty Cun Ship* Scc Plates 
CCCCLX and CCCCLXI, 

[4 

icd to The fore body is divided into five, and the after bo* 
‘Rhty (jy into ten, equal parts in the horizontal plane | be- 
fides the parts contained between the fbremoft timber 
and tbe (lem, and the aftermoft timber and the pod. 
The plane of elevation is alfo divided into five equal 
parts by water Hoes drawn parallel to the keel. Thefc 
water lines are alfo deferibed upon the horizontal 
plxme. 

It is to be obfervedtbat there mull be five inches ad¬ 
ded to each line that reprefents a frame in the horizon* 
ta! plane for the thicknefs of the plank, that being near¬ 
ly a mean between the thicknefs of the plank next the 
water and that on the lower part of the bottom. 


■S 

•o 

so 

% 

V 


upper fFttier Line ahaft Dead Flat, 

f fhime dead fiat is 24 f. 10 im one half of 
which is 
frame (4) 
frame 3 

frame 7 • 

frame 11 
frame 15 
frame 19 
frame 23 
frame 27 
frame 31 

frame 35 is 16 fe 
which is 


Sum 

Diftance between tbe frames 

ProduA • 

Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rnddn and poft 

Sum 


Ft. In. 


12 

S 

24 

10 

- 24 

10 

- 24 

10 

• 24 

10 

- *4 

9 t 

- 24 

5 

- *3 

10 

* 22 

9 

• 20 

ti 

of 


8 


236 

7 

10 

It 

2563 

H 

78 

0 

5 

6 

2666 

2l 


S 


Ataa. of ^ load-water line from dead flat aft 5332 5 
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M 

j 3 

«- 

1 

k 

.0 

H 


Second IVaier Line ahaft Dead Fiat. 

frame dead fiat is 23 feet i&l inches, the 
half of which is 
frame (4) 

frame 3 - - -23 tot- 

frame 7 * - .23 10* 

framc 11 • • 

frame i| • 

frame 19 
frame 23 - 

frame 27 - • 

frame 31 • • 

frame 35 is 8 feet 6 inches, t 

which is - - 


4^ 

2.oad-w8- 
Tv In. ter Lite 
and ^ip*a 

Hi 


Sum 

Diftancc between the frames 
IVoduft 

Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poll 


Sum 


Area of the 2d water line from dead fiat aft 4868 


frame dead flat is 22 feet ix inchV 
frame (4) 


1 


.A 


iritme 3 

frame 7 - 

frame li 

frame 1$ - • 

frame 19 * • 

frame 23 

flame 27 - - 

frame 31 

frame 35 is 4 feet ^ inches—lud£ 


Area of that part abaft frame 35 
rudder and poft 


Area of tbe 3d water line from dead flat aft 4203 


23 : 

lol 

23 

&i 

- 23 


- 22 

5 

- 20 

10 

- 17 

8 

half of 


. 4 

3 

219 

7 i 

xo 

II 

- 2397 

4 

3 * 

7 

5 

5 

2434 

4 


2 

It aft 486ij 

8 

'Flat. 


Ft. 

In. 

s^half 11 


- 22 


- 22 

14 

- 22 


• 22 

1 

- 2 Z 

5 

. 20 

8t 

. X 9 

34 

- 16 

5 

• Zl 

24 

- 2 

If 

190 

8* 

xo 

XI 

2081 

8 


34 

5 

6 

2X01 

74 


2 

at aft 4203 

3 



Foierti Water Line ahaft Dead Flat, 


frame dead flat is 20 feet 

Ft. In. 

I ioch"-haIf 10 o 4 

frame (4} 

- - 20 i 

frame 3 

» • 20 z 

frame 7 

- - 19 XI 

frame i z • 

- 19 74 

frame 15 

• » 19 0 

Carry over 

• 108 9 


Brought 



4*4 

LMd-#a- 

Line 
^ Ship'# 
Cjpacitjr. 

* I— 




SHIP- 

B 

u 




Ft. 

la. 


Brought over 

• • 

108 

9 

n 

'frame 19 

# • # 

*7 

7 i 

M 

frame 23 

• • w 

*4 

10 

ns • 

frame 27 

« « w 

10 

11 

tt 

t 

frame 31 

w m w 

5 

11 

m 

,frame 33 U i 

foot tx^ inches—half 

0 

**i 


*59 ® 

XO II 


Avea of that part ahaft frame 35 
rudder and poft « 


*735 

9 

5 


9 

9 

o 


T750 


6 

2 


Area of the 4th water line from dead flkt aft 3501 o 


a 

-s 

K 

V 

H 


jFV/h& or Lower IVatrr Line ahaft Dead Flat* 

Ft. 

f frame dead flat is 17 feet 2 inches—half 
frame (4) - - - 

frame 3 - • * 

frame 7 
frame 11 
frame 15 
frame 19 

frame 23 • • • 

frame 27 
frame 31 

frame 35 is i foot 2i inches—half 




8 

*7 

*7 

-*7 

x6 

*5 

*3 

8 

4 

a 

o 


lo. 

7 

2 

■2 

I 

4 

4 

X 

9 

10 

IX 

71 


Area of that part abaft frame 33 
rudder and poft 


Afea of the 5 th or lower water line from 
dead flat aft 

Half the area of tlic load-water line 
Area of the fecond water line 
Area of the third water line 
Area of the fourth water line 
‘ Half the area of the lower water line 

S\im - - - 

piftance between the water lines 

Content in cubic feet between the lower 
and load-water lines 

Area of the lower water line 2678 10 
Area of the upperfidcof the keel 2 06 4 

Sum - • 2883 2 

Half - - *442 7 

Diftance between the lower wa¬ 
ter line and the keel > 4 .* 


I2X IO| 
10 1 I 
1330" 2 
4 8i 
4 

*339 5 
2 


2678 10 
2666 24 
4868 8 

4203 3 
350* o 

*339 5 
16578 '6i 
4 * 

67693 Si 


Cub. feet contained between low¬ 
er water line and the keel 5890 6^- 

Content of the keel) lower part of rudder^ 
and falfe keel 

Cubic fact abaft the midihip frame under 
water when loaded 


3890 6r 
4^4 3 
74030 6 
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ar L 9 ad‘water Imu afore Deed FlaU 

Ft. 

frame dead flat is 24 feet 10 inches—half 12 


fO 
X 

■S 

« i 
^ < 

•o 

H 


frame £ 
frame 1 
frame N 
frame Q 
frame W is i 


3 feel I inch—half 


Sum • - • 

Piftance between the frames 

ProduA 

Area of the part afore framv W 
ftem and^nee 

Sum • » • 

Multiply by - • 

Area of the load-water line from dead flat 
forward 


M 

•5 

•s 

£ 

H 


Second Water Line afore Dead, Flat. 

f frame dead flat is 23iect xo-r inches—half 11 
frame £ • - 

frame I • 

frame N - 

frame 

frame W is i * feet I x iaehe»—half 


Sum - - 

Piftance between the h^mes 

ProduA . - - 

Area of the part afore frame with the 
ftem and knee 

Sum mm''** 


Area of the fecond water line fram dead flat 
forward • • 


.W < 


w 

M 


frame £ 
frame 1 
frame-Ni» 
frame (3 

frame is 7 feet—half 


Sum • • 

piftance between the frames 

PreduA, 

Area of the part afore W, with ihc' ftem 
and gripe 

Sum . - - 



**5 

10 

4 l- 

11 

1239 

6 

So 

3 

4 

0 

*343 

9 


2 

2687 

6 

Ft. 

In. 

slf 11 

tti 

23 

10 

23 

5 

22 

5 

*9 

11 

5 

1*1 

107 

5 i 

XO 

XX 

117^ 

9 

43 

9 

* 2*7 

6 


2 

*435 

0 

'■ Ft. 

In. 

f XX 

oi 

22 

t 

21 

8 

20 

X 

16 

14 

3 

6 

94 

fii 

10 

11 

1031 

.10 

*5 

10 

1037 

8 


2 


Area of the third water line from dead flat 

forward - - -2x13 4 

Fourth 


•ok I. * 

d-w&- 

Liae 

Sbip*» 

acity. 


Fourth Water Line afore Dead Flat* 
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Cubic feet contained between the lower and Ft. Is* ToBoajie «f 

f afor, DcaJFid. bad wMer-Unt. .. 3363+ »t 

Cubic feet contained between lower water w 

- . line and keel - - *602 71 

frime d«<l fl»t I. 20 f«t I uich-kilf jo oi Contm of the keel .nd falfc keel - 196 6 

frame Jc. • . 20 aL ' 


*S J frame 1 
M 1 frame N . 


fEarae 

frame W i$ a feet 9 inches—half 


20 ei 

*9 5 
16 5 
»i 2 

» 4 i 


Sum • . . 

Diftance between the framea 

Produft * 

Area of part before W, with the (Icm and 
gripe . . • 

Sum - « 


Area of fourth waterline from dead flat for¬ 
ward 

Fifth Water Line afore Dead Fiat. 


Ja frame E 
•S J frame 1 
t fiame N 

® frame QJs 5 feet—half 
Sum 

Biftance between the framea 
ProduA 

Area of part afore 

Item and knee 

Sum 


Area of the fifth or lower water line from 
dead flat forward 

Area of the upper fldc of the keel • 

Sum 

Ifalf 

Billance between the lower water line and* 
keel 

Content ©f the part contained between the 


Half the area of the load-water Une 
Area of the fccond v'ater line 
third water line 
fourth water line 


Sum 

D^tHncc between the water lines 


78 

10 

11 

854 

8 

8 loi 

863 

6i 

2 

1727 

14 

1 

• 

Ft. 

In. 

If 8 

7 

16 

9 

«4 

10 

zo 

9 t 

2 

6 

53 

Si 

10 

11 

583 

7 

26 

2t 

5 

IXr 

615 

9 

2 

123* 

6 

87 

4 

r3i8 

10 

659 

5 

4 

t 

2692 


*343 

9 

2435 

0 

2115 

4 

1727 

li 

f 615 

9 


82.^6 Hi 
*4 X 


Content afore midfliip frame under water 

when loaded • - 4 

Content abaft mid/bip frame - 74050 6 


Content imder water 


XX 0573 *0 
74lb«. 


Weight of the whole fhip with every thing 

onboard - - 8x82463.81bs. 

Aff the weight of the (hip, with every thing on boards 
found by this calculation, is equal to thatfound by cAi- 
mate ; it hence appears that the water line is properly 
placed in the draught. It now only remains to find 
whether the body is conftrufted fuitably thereto, that 
is, whether the Hiip will be in her natural pofition when 
brought down to that line. For this purpofe a perpen¬ 
dicular muAbe erected 27 feet j inches abaft dead flat, 
which W'ill be the middle between the two jierpcndicu- 
lars and the place where tlic centre of gravity fhouki 
fall, tliat the fhip may fwim on an even keel. 'I’hc fo- 
lidity of that part of the bottom contained between the 
fnid perpendicular and dead flat is then to be calculat¬ 
ed, which will be found to be 25846 feet 7 inches. 


Solidity of the bottom afore dead flat 
- ■■ between the middle and dead flat 


Ft. In. 
■16523 4 
25846 7 


Solid content of the fore part of the bot- 

tom - - 62369 11 

Solidity of the bottom abaft dead flat 74050 6 

' between the middle and dead flat 25846 7 

Solid content of the aft part of the bot. 48203 11 

■ ■ fore part of the bottom 62369 11 


Difference 

Half 


14166 

7083 


I'lence the after part of the fliip's bottom is too lean 
7083 cubic feet, and the fore part as much too full. 

The after part muff therefore be filled out until it has 
received an addition of' 7083 feet, and the fore part 
niuft be drawn in till it has loA the fame quantity, and 
tlie bottom will then be conAruAed fuitable to the fhip’s 
fwimming on an even keel. 

Chap. IX. Of the Tonnage of a Shif. 

This is a queAion of equal importance and dlfficul-ivopc/me- 
ty. By the tonnage of a fiiip is meant the weight nfthod of cal- 
every thing that can with fafety and expediency be tak- 
en on board that fhip for the purpofe of conveyance 
it is alfo called the Jhip*i I urthen ,* and it is totally" * ' 

different from the weight of tlie whole as Aic floats in 
the water. It is perhaps bcA cxpreiTed by calling it the 
roeight of the cargo. It is of importance, becaufe it ishy 
tliis that .the merchant or freighter judges of the fitnefs 

of. 
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xhc (Ki)) for KUpurpofe. By thU govermneet judges 
* of the (hips rcquiHte for tranfpoit fervice» md by this 
are all revenue charges im the Ihip computed. It is no 
lefs difficult to anfw;.r lois quefiioa by any general rule 
which (ball be very ?xa£\, because it depends not*only 
on the cubical dimculiuna of the fhip*8 bottomi but 
alfo on the (cantUbg of her w 4 wle franvtaadjD ibdrt 
on the weight of every thing which properly ipakes 
part of a Hap ready to receive on board her cargo* 
The weight of timber is variable; the fcantlingof the 
frame is no li'fs fo. We muft therefore be contented 
witli an average value vrhich is not very remote from 
Hhe truth ; and this average is to be obtained, not by 
any mathematical difeufilm, but by obfervation of the 
burthen or cargo a^ually received, in a great variety of 
cafes. But f^iTie fort of rule of calculation muii be 
niade out. This ns and muft be done by perfons not ma¬ 
thematicians. We may therefore espcA to find it inca¬ 
pable of being reduced to any principle, and thatxvety 
builder will have a diluent rule. Accordingly tlie rules 
given fcK this pnrpofc are in general very whimfical, 
xneafures being nfed and combined in a way that feenna 
quite uneorme£tedwith ftercometry, or the meafurement 
of folids. The rules for calculation are even affcAed 
by the interefts of the two parties oppofitely concerned 
in the refnlt. The calculation for the tonnage, by which 
the cnftums are to be exacted by government, are quioe 
different from tlie role by which the tonnage of a trad- 
fport hired by government is computed; and the fame 
(hip hired as a tranfport will be computed near one half 
bigger than when paying importation duties. 

Yet the whole of this might be made a very fimple 
bufincfs and very cxa£l. Whra the (hip isdaunched* 
let her light water line be marked, and this with the 
cubical contents of the iromerfed part be noted dovrpv 
and be engrofied in the deed by which the property of 
the (hip is conveyed from band to hand. The weight 
of her mads, (ails, rigging, and fea-ftores, is moft eamy 
obtained ; and every builder can compute the cubical 
contents of the body when tmmerfed to the load^water 
line. The difference of theXc is unqueftionably the bur¬ 
then of the (hip. 

It is evident from what lias been already ftid in the 
laft chapter, that if the number of cubic feet of water 
which the (hip di^laces when light, or, which is the 
fame, the number oS cubic feet below the light-water 
line, found by the preceding method of calculatioD, be 
^ubtradted fiom the mimber of cubic feet contained in 
the bottom below the load-water line, and the remain¬ 
der reduced to tons by multiplying by 74, the number 
of pounds in a cubic foot of fea water, and divided by 
3240, the number of pounds in a ton, the quotient 
will be the topoage- 

But as this method it very troublefome, the follow¬ 
ing rule for this purpofe is that which is ufed in the 
j6 Iting’s and merchiuita fervice. 

Common Let fall a perpendicular from the forefide of the ftem 
rule. at the height of the bawfelioles (h), and aimther per¬ 
pendicular from the back of the main poll at the height 
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of the wing tranfom. From the length betweenthcfeTn<»it < 
two perpendkulara dedud tiwee.ftfths of the extcenie 
breadth ^ i), and alfo as many timci a4 ioebta-'M there ' 
arc feet in the height of the wing tranfom above the 
upper edge of-'the hxel; thr remtftfider'ls the length 


the keel for tonnage. Now multiply (his length 
the extreme breadth, and the produ^ by half me ex¬ 


treme breadth, and this laft product dieided by 94 U 


the tonnage xequirod. 

Or, multiply the length of the keel for tonnage bjr 
the fquare of the extreme breadth, and the produd di¬ 
vided by 188 will give the tonnage. 


Cafcuhuion 0/ tbt tonnage af m Eighty Gr«ei Ship* 

1 . According to the ^ruyncUiod. 

The Weight of the (hip at her launching ' Tooa Ibn. CalcuUtii 
draught of water .. 1^95 4^6 of the ton 

The;weight of the furniture x95 /onsite of cl 

^ -- -■ ^ ^ eighty gii 

The weight of the (hip at her light wa- 

ter mark , - - . 1788 ifa 5 

' Thc7ceightofthe(hipat the bad-watermask 565a ; ft983 


ileal b^tlKO 


(864, «57 


II. By iriic common rule. 

Length rwm.the forefide of the i^em at Ft. bids, 
the, height of the hawfeholeii^to the , ' J 

aft'fide of the main poft,,at thdheight 
of thawing tranfom • V L* '• JO 

Tbrae.-Wths of the extreme b'readt^t , 

'Is:-' ■ - 

Height of thewingtranfojg . 

•' is 28 f. 4iri, which mul- 
^ tiplkd.by a-J incbes.is . 6 81 - 

Sum ; ■ * - -.^,.1 1 ^ £ 




Length of tb^ keel for tonn^ 
Extreme brri^th • 


ProduA 

Half the extreme breidtb 


74 «j 5 ' 


94)18+18^ 


Burthen according to the common 
rule 

Rc^ burthen 


*959 9^9 
1864j 857 


Hence an eighty gun fiiip will not carry the ton-The com- 
nage (he is rated at by about 95 tons. As the bo<ly of"'.*'® *‘****^» 
this (hip is fuller than in (hips of war in general, there ® 
is therefore a nearer agreement between the tonnagesji^ipiofw 
found by the two different methods. It maybe oblerved grwter,ai 
that fliips of war carry lefs toonage than they are rated at of met- 
by the coizunoQ rule, and that moft merehauts (hipscarry 

*the tnitb. 


(,h) Id the merchant fervice this perpendicular islet fall from the fore fide of the ftem at the height of the* 
wing tranfom. by realon of the hawfe holes beiag generally fo very high in merchant (hijjs, and their Hems alfo 
iiaving a great r^kc forward. 

{1J The breadth'underftood in this place is the breadth from outfidc to outfidc of the plank. 
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ife great la eonfirmiitUm of this, it it tliought 

^ proper to fubjoio the dimeoEons of feveial (hips, with 
the tOBM^ cakttUt^ tberefironi. 

f. gtmt. 


Leogtb on the gim <leck 
Length of the ked lor t( 
Extrcwc bitiAh • 
IkptK of the hoM 


Lead draught of water 
Theweichl of the ihioi 


i6Sf.o in. 


• ^ 

9 

138 

0 

* 

4^ 

9 

« 

*9 

9 

ifoTe 

13 

0 

idiaft 

>7 

4 

afore 

30 

6 

abaft 

31 

6 


Theweichl of the ihipat her leuftchiog 

draught of water - l^opt. 6781bfl. 

The weight of ^ furniture 120 1500 


Weight of the Ihip at her light water 
mark - • 

Weight of the ihip at her load water 
mark 

Ileal burtheit • 

By the comnapn rale. 

Leogthof the keel for tonnage 

Extrcflsl breadth • .. « 

• » * 

'' ' ' y 

Brodud; . • 

klalf the extreme breadth 


130 1500 

1^39 3178 

2776 498 

1146 560 

138 7. o ih. 
46 9' 

fc .1 fc. ... 

6451 6 

*3 4 l 


Toan^ie accordiag to the common rule 1604 643 
Real btuthea - •. iia.6 c6o 


94)150803 

nrule 1604643 

1146 500, 

. •* ' 

■454 ^3 


^erea*, .45a 83 

• ’ 'Jit An Ee^ J'nMgmn* 

LengvhrlSetweeothe pcrpcndlculari fbr- 

ward^-Mdaft - • f. 8 in. 

• Length od^he keel for tonage o 

Extreme breadth - - 38 o 

l>epth in hold - - 160 

Iaua«*ing dr.ught of J 

Load dfwght of water '9 | 

The weight of the Hup at her launching 

draught of water • 603 t. aj i^bs. 

.. .7he vqight of the furniture 30 - 184 

Weight q£ the (hip at her light water ' . ' 

mark - . 

Weight of the (hip at her load water 
mark - - 1637 1670 

Real burthen . 984 1670 

By the common rule. 

Reel fur tonnage • . 105 f» 

Extreme breadth - 38 


ProduA V 

Half extreme breadth 


Tonnage » 

Vofc. XVII. Part IL 


3999 

19 

94)75810 

806 1096 


f L D I N a 

Tonnage 
Real tonnage 


Difference 


4«7 

8od !0961’unna^ of 

984 1670 
178 574 


3. A Cutter. 


Length, of the keel for tonnage 
Extreme breadth 

Launclung draught of water i 

Load draught of water I aba^ 

Tlie weight of the cutter at her launch¬ 
ing 

Weight of the furniture 

Weight of the cutter at her light wa¬ 
ter mark 

Weight of the cutter at her load water 
mark 

Real burthen 

By the common rule. 
Keel for tonnage * 

Extreme breadth * • 

Product 

Half extreme breadth 


58 f. oin. 
29 o 
5 >0 
9 8 
9 o 
13 d 


147 t 

. 64olb8. 

9 

199 

156 

1 

839 

a66 

1970 

110 

1131 


5 ® 


39 


1683 

14I 


94)24389 


Tonnage by the common rule 
Re^ tonnage 

■ '• 

Deference - « 


359 1024 
I to 1131 

148 3133 


The impropriety of the common rule is hence muni- 
fed} as there can be no dependence on it fur afeertain- 
hig ihe tonnage of veffels. 

■ •We (hall now fubjoin the following experimental 
iMthod of finding the tonnage of a (hip. 

Conftrudt a model agreeable to the di*aught of the£sp«r>' 
propufed (hip, to a fcale of about oue-fourth of an 
to a foot, and let the light and load water lines 
marked on it. Then put the model in water, and 
it until the furfMe of the water is cxaftly at the light rap* *'t * 
water line; and let it be fufpended until the water vilTw-U. 
drains off, ^od then weighed. Now fmee the weights 
of fimilar bodies are in the triplicate ratio of their ho- 
sndogous dimenfions, the weight of the (hip when light 
is, therefore, equal to the product of the cube of the 
number of times the (hip exceeds the model by the 
weight of the model, which is to be reduced to tons. 

Hence, if the model is confiruded to a quarter of an 
inch fcale, and its weight expreffed in ounces ; then to 
the conftant logarithm 0.4893556, add the logarithm of 
the weight of the model in ounces, and the fum wiU 
be the logarithm of the weight of the (hip in tons. 

Again, The model is to be loaded until the furface of 
the water coincides with the load w'atcrline. Now the 
model being weighed, the weight of the (hip is to be 
found by the preceding rule ; then the <^fference be¬ 
tween the weights of the (hip when light and loaded 
is the tonnage required. 

3 G It 
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ivge of It will alfo be worth while to add the following ex- 
Ship. -..iv ..r iLt. PiT-Ifin* ivKfs tvM manv vt*arA foreman 


‘P- aft rule of Mr Parkins, who was many years foreman 
of the fliipwrights in Chatham dockyard. 


T. For Men of lVar» 


Tukc the length of the gun-dcck from the rabbet of 
the ftcm to the rabbet of the ftem-poft. of this is 

to be affumed as the = L. 

Take the extreme breadth from outfidc to outhde of 
the plank ; add this to the length, and take 
fum ; call this the depth for /onM.?r, = D. 

Set up this height from the Umber ftrake, and at 
that height take a breadth alfo from outfide to outCde 
cf plank in the timber when the extreme breadth is 
found, and another breadth in the middle between that 
and the limber ttrakc ; add together the extreme 
breadth and thefe two breadths, and take \ of the fum 
for the breadtli for tonnage, = 15 . 

Multiply L. 1 >, and B together, and divide by 49. 
The quotient is tlic burthen in tons. 

The following proof may be given of the accuracy 
of this rule. Column I. is the tonnage or burthen by 
the king*8 meaforement ; col. a. is the tonnage by this 
rule j and, col. 3. is the weight aftually received on 
board of thefe Ihips at Blackftakcs : 

* «V* j* 40 a /s 4 


Viflory 
London 
Arrogant 
Diadem 
Adamant 
Dolphin 
Amphion 
Daphne 


100 guns 
90 

74 
64 

50 

44 
5 * 

20 


1575 
1308 
1141 
870 
737 
554 
3*9 


1840 

1677 

13*4 

965 

886 

758 

549 

374 


2162 
1845 
1614 

1369 

1044 
879 
667 
429 

2, For Ships of Burthen* 

Take the length of the lower deck from the rabbet 
of the fteiti to the rabbet of the ftern-poft ; then ^S: of 

this is the length for tonnage, = L. 

Add the length of the lower deck to the extreme 
breadth from outfidc to outfidc of plank t and take -fr 
of the fum for the depth for tonnage, = 1^- 

Set up that depth from the limber rtrakc, and at this 
height take a breadth from outfidc to outfide. Take 
another at of this height, and another at ^ of the 
liciclit. Add the extitme breadth and thefe three 
breadths, and take the 4th of the fum for the breadth 

for tonnage, = B. . ,, 

Multiply L, D, and B. and divide by 36 y. The 

quotient ia the burthen iu tous. r i_ • 1 

This rule refts on the authority of many fuch trials, 

as the following : 

King's 
Mea^. 

Koilhington Indiaman 676 
Granby Indiaman 78^ 

Union collier *93 

Another collier 182 


A£luall 
Role. rcc**. oub‘ 
1053 1064 

1179 1179 

266 289 

*54 *77 


alfo the additional weight occctfary to bring her dttwn 
to the load water-line. 

In order to conftruft this fcalc for a given fliip, it u, 
ncccflary to calculate the quantity of water difplaced by 
the keel, and by that part of the bottom below each 
water line in the draught. Since the areas of the feve- 
ral water lines arc already computed for the eighty gun 
fhip laid down in Plates CCCCLX. and CCCCLXI- 
the contents of thefe parts may hence be /oiin 4 

for that fliip, and are as follows 


Boo^ h 


Scale uf 
Sofidky. 


[ t. .e tt 

r.M _ 

IVater difpUeed «i j 

uraugnt oj 

Guide Feet* 

tone* Iht. 

Keel and fall'e keel 
Dift. bet. keel 1 
and 5th w. line 3 

2f. 3 in. 

4 I 

660.9 

8583 -U 

21 1H55 
283 1233 

Sum 

Dift. 5tb and 1 
4th w« line 3 

6 4 

4 « 

9243.104 

18657.84^ 

305 H48 

616 82K 

Sum 

Dift. 4th and . 1 
3d w. line 3 

10 5 

4 > 

27901.7$^ 

23574 ' 6 H 

931 1676 

778 1795 

. ) 

Sum 

Dift. 3d and 1 
2d w. line 3 

14 6 

4 * 

51476.34 

27812.1-^7 

1700 1231 
918 1775 

Sum 

Dift. 3d and 1 
ift w. line 3 

18 7 

4 < 

79288.3?^ 

3 ia 85 * 7 ii 

2619 766 

1033 laiS 

Sum 

22 8 

|ii£573^w4_ 

3632 1084- 


PUte 


UonltruCt any convcniciu — — 

prefent tons, as fcalc N° 1. and another to reprefent 

feet, as N® 2. .... a . . 

Draw the line AB (fig. 36.) limited at A, but pro- cccclx 

duced indefinitely towards B. Make AC equal to the 60 

^ ^ m . ^ . • I. . _ nJO m anri 


Chap. X. Of the Scale of Solidity* 

By this fcalc the quantity of water difplaced by the 
bottom of the ihip, for which it isconftruAcd, aufwcr- 
idg to a given draught of water, is eafily obtained j and 


depth of the keel, a feet 3 inches from fcalc N *j “"dConftru^ 
through C draw a line parallel to AB, which will ji 

prefent the upper edge of the keel; upon which lidityfot 

Cc equal to 21 tons 1855 lbs, taken from fc«c N i-thcfiiip 
Again, Make AD equal to the diftance between the of eighty 
lower edge of the keel and the fifth water line, namely, guns. 

6 feet 4 inches, and a line drawn through D parallel to 
AB wiH be the reprefentation of the lower water line ; 
and make Di equal to 305 tons 848 lbs, the corre- 
fponding tonnage. In like manner draw the other wa¬ 
ter lines, and lay off the corrcfponding tonnages ac¬ 
cordingly: then through the points A, Aj, 

A. draw the curve A chef ^ h* Through A draw 
A B perpendicular to AB, and it will be the great- 
eft limit of the quantity of water expreffed in ton^ dif- 
placed by the bottom of the flup. or that when (he 
if brought down to the load water line. And fince the 
fiiip difclaccs 1788 tons at her light water mark, take 
therefore that quantity from the fcalc N i, which be¬ 
ing laid upon AB from A to K, and KL drawn per- 
pendicuUr to AB. wiU be the reprefcntati^ of thc. 
light water line for tonnage. Hence the fcalc wiU be 
completed. » ■ 
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deaf I^et it nftw be required to fifrd the number of cubic 
_ ^ feet difpUced when the draught of Water 13 17 feet, and 
Yj number of additional toni neceflary to bring her 

of the lod water mark, 

cfcale. Take the given drat^ht of water 17 fret from the 
fcale N* a* which laid from it will reach to I i through 
which draw the line IMN parallel to AB, and inter- 
fcAin^ the curve In AC| then the diilance IM applied 
to thc'fcale N* i. will meafure ^bout 2248 Ions, the dif* 
placement anfwerablc to that draught of water; and 
MN applied to the fame fcale will meafure about 1405 
tone, the additional weight necefTary to bring her down 
\o the load water mark. Alfo the neareft diAance be¬ 
tween M and the line KL will meafnre about 460 toDS» 
the weight already on board. 

It will conduce very moch to facilitate thii operation 
to divide KB into a fcale of tons taken from the fcale 
I9 beginning at B| and alfo i L» beginning at h. 
Then when the draught of water is taken from the fcale 
K® 2, and laid fromTt to I, as in the former example, 
and IMN drawn parallel to AB, and interfering the 
curve in M. Now through M draw a line perpendicu¬ 
lar to AB, and it will meet KB in a point reprefenttng 
the number of tons aboard., and alfo ^ L in a point de¬ 
noting the additional weight necefiary to load her. 

- Again, If the weight on board be given, the corre- 
fponding draught of water is obtained as follows. 

Find the given number of tons in the fcale KB, 
through which draw a line perpendicular to AB; then 
through the point of interferion of this line with the 
curve draw another line parallel to*AB. Now the 
diAance between A and the point where the parallel 
interfered AH being applied to the fcale N° 2, will 
give the draught of water required. 

Any other cafe to which this fcale may be applied 
will be obvbut* 


Book. 11 . Containing the Pr^pertief of Siipi, 

Chav. I. Cf iht E^iTthrhm vf Shipt,^ 

Xyir9^ SiMCE the prcflurc of fluids U equal in every direc¬ 
tion, the bottom of a fhip is theretore aTed upon by 
the fluid in which it is immerfed ; which profliire, for 
any given portion of furface, is equal to theprodur of 
that portion by the depth and denfity of the fluid: or 
it is equal to the weight of a column of the fluid whole 
bafe is the given fur&ce, and the altitude equal to the 
diAance between the furface of the fluid and the centre 
of gravity of the furface prelTcd. Hence a floating 
body is in equilibrio between two forces, naftiely, Its 
gravity and the vertical preflurc of the fluid; the hori¬ 
zontal prelTure being deilroyed. 

LXIV ^ immerfed in 

a fluid whofe line of floatation is Gn: hence the 
preflure of the fluid is exerted on every portion of 
the furface of the immerfed part AFCH. Let EF, 
CD be any two fmall portions contained between the 
lines ED, FC, mrallel to each other, and to the line 
of floatation GH: then the preflure exerted upon EF 
is exprclfcd by EFxIK, IK being the depth of EF 


Sitips. 


, DM DC 
and -ST. 

DP CS 


Hence DM 
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or CD ; the denfliy of the fluid being Tuppofed equal 
to !. In like manner the preiTure upon CD is equal 
to CDx IK. Now fince the preffurc is in a direction 
perpendicular to the furface, draw therefore the line 
££. perpendicular to EF, and DM perpendicular to 
DC, and make each equal to the depth IK, below the 
furface. Now the efl'urt or preflure of the fluid upoO 
EF will be expreffed by EFxEL, and that uporr 
CD by CDXDM. Complete the paralKlograms 
ON, and the preflure in the diredion EL is re-» 
folved into EN, EO, the firA in a horizontal, and the 
fecond in a vertical direction. In like manner, the 
preflure in the diredion DM is rcfolvcd into the pref- 
fures DS, DQ^ Hence the joint eflc£t of the preflure* 
ill the horizontal and vertical dircAions, namely, EF x 
EN, and EF X EO, will be equal to EF x EL; For 
the fame reafon, CD x DP+CD x DQsrCD x DM. 

But the parts of the preflures in a horizontal dire&ion 
EF X EN, and CD x DP, are equal. For, becaufe of 
the fimilar triangles, ENL, ERf*, and DPM, DSC, 

. EL EF 
wc have ^ 

X CS=DP X DC, and EL x FR=EN X EF. Now 
flnee ELsrDM, and FR=:CS, therefore ELxFR 

=: DM X CS = DP X DC = EN X EF. Hence, 
fince EFXENsrDPxCD, the effecis of the prrf. 
fures in a horizontal direfliun are therefore equal and 
contrary, and confcquently dellroy each other. 

The preflure in a vertical direction is reprefented by 
EO X EF, DQ^ DC, See, which, becaufc of the Gmi- 
lar triangles EOL, ERF, and DI.M, DSC, become 
ELxER, DMxDS, &c. or IKxER, IKxDS, 

&c. By applying the fame rcafoning to every other 
portion of the furrace of the immerfed part of the body. 

It is hence evident that the fum of the vertical preflures 
is equal to the fum of the correfponding difplaced co¬ 
lumns of the fluid. 

Hence a floating body is prefled upwards by a force Th« weight 
equal to the weight of the quantity ef water difplaced; of» 
and fincc there is an equilibrium between this force and*^“*‘ 
the weight of the body, therefore the Weight of a float-***** ****. 

ing body is equal to the weight of the difplaced fluid 
(xi. Hence alfo the centre of gravity of the bodypUc-.tl. 
and the centre of gravity of the difplaced fluid are in 6.1 

the fame vertical, otherwife the body would not be at^”** 
teft, centre of 

grsvity • 

both 4rc 

Chav. II. vpou the Efforts of the Water to lend a ***' 

VefcL '^««*«** 


Whsk it is faid that the prclfurc of the water upon 
the immerfed part of a veflclcouhtcrhalanccs it weight, rom/>.Vrr^, 
it is fuppofed that the different parts of the veflel are fo ts*<! f,ar 
clofely connected together, that the forces which 
upon its furface arc not capable of producing jinyJ*’’**‘flated 
change. For wc may caiily conceive, if the connect ^ ^^**^0*^ 
tion of the parts were not fuflicienily Arong, thr. veflel 
would run the riik either of being broken in pieces, or 
of foffering Tome alteration in its figure. 

The veflel is in a fituution Amilar to that of a tod 
AB (fig. ^•)i which being a£led upon by the forces 
A 0, C r, D (I, B may be maintained in cquilihrio, 

3 ^ * provld’ed' 



(k) Upon this priociple the weight and tonnage of the 80 gun fliip laid down was c.ikuUtcd. 



‘itic'Wl^atcr 
to hend a 

VefleL 


Plate 

rvccLxv. 


<>4 

Thr Crtufe 
uf a flu|f'a 
hogging, 

and fag* 
fJog, 


Prafiudl 

^r.man^ipi 

p.13. 
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pro^vided it 1 m| stfttfficient dcp'cc of'^ifToefs: but 4| 
toon at it bcgina to g^ve way* ft it evident it muft bend 
in a convex: manner* iincc its middle would ob^ the 
forces C« and'D^i whilq its extremities would be ac* 
tualljr drawn downwards by the forces A a and 

Tbe veflel it generally found in fuch a fituation; and 
fince fimtlar effurtt continually aA wbilft the vdlel it 
immerXed in the water* it iiappcnt but too often that 
the keel experiences the bad effed of a ftrain. It i« 
therefore very important to inquire into the true cauXe 
of this accident. 

For this purpofe* let ut conceive the velTcl to be di¬ 
vided into two parts by a traafverfe XeAion through 
the vertical axis of-the vefleU in which both the centre 
of gravity G (hg. 5.1.) of the whole veOel and that of 
the immerfed part are fituated: fo that one of them 
will reprefent. the head part* and the otltcr that of ths 
Hem, each of which will be confidered Xeparately. Let 
^ be the centre of gravity of .the entire weight of the 
hrdi and 0 that of the immerfed part currefpondtng. 
In like manner, let y be the centre of gravity of the 
whole after part, and w that ,of its immediate por¬ 
tion. 

Now it is plain, that the head will be a£^ed upon by 
the two forces g m aiul 0 n, of which the fird will prefs 
u down, and.the latter ptifli it up. In the fame man¬ 
ner, the (lern will be preited down by the force y and 
puHicd up by the foice « ». But tbefe four forces will 
maintain themfelvc's in equilibrium, as well as the total 
forces reunited ta the points G and O, wluch are eqpir 
valent to them ; hut w'hilll neither the forces before 
nor thofe behind fall in the fame direction, the veflcl 
will evidently fuilain efforts tending to bend the keel 
upwards, if the two pmnts are nearer the middle 
than the two other forces g m audy^ A contrary 
effect would happrn if the points • and a were more 
didant from the middle than thepoiuts^ and y. 

But tbe firfl of thefe two caiifcs ufually takes place 
almoll in all vciTels, Hnce they have a greater breadth 
towards the middle, and become mure and more narrow 
towards the extremities} whilll tlic weight of the veflcl 
is in proportion much more confiderable towards the 
extremities than at the middle. From whence we fee, 
that the greater this difference becomes, (he more alfo 
will the 'vcflel be fubjefl to the forces which tend to 
bend its keel upwards. It is therefore from thence 
that wc mull judge liow much (Ircngth it is neceflary 
to give to this part of th.' veflcl, in order to avoid fuch 
a confeqtience. 

If other circnmftanccs would permit tUUcr to load 
the vcflVl more iu the middle, or to give to the part 
immerfed a greater rapacity towards the head and flern, 
fach an efli-«M would no longer be appreiicnded. But 
the dedination of moil veflels is entirely oppoiltv to 
fuch an arrangement: by which means wc are obliged 
to llrcngtbfti the keel as much as may be ncccffary, in 
Older to avoid fucb a difalier. 

"We fliall conclude this chapter with the following 
practical obfervations on the hogging and fagging of 
ihips by Mr Hutchinfon of Liverpool; 

** When (hips with long floors happen to be laid a- 
dry upon mud or fand, which makes a folid refiflance 
againft the long (Iraight floors amid&ips, in compnri- 
fon with the two (hirp ends, the entrance and run meet 
with little fupport, but arc prefled down lower than the 
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flajt.of the flpoi!, iasroptrtion bpga the flupavdd* 
ihips; which is too well kupwn from expcrknccto-oer 
cafion many total IplTei, pr do £0 much.dama^ by 
liogging thcTUi M to require a vaft deal of trohhk ani - 
expcDcc to Dive and repair them, fo ,as to gtt tbe Xiog 
taken out and brought to their proper (heer ^ttn r and 
to do this the more effcfluaUy* the owoem have of^ea 
been induced to go to the. expence of leagtbetuof 
them I and by tbe commop. reetlrndy in propor^m aa 
they add to .the burden of tbefe (hips,, by lengthening 
their too long ftraight floors in their msXn bodies amhi- 
(hips, fa much do they add to their general, wcakoefs 
to bear hardihipf either on the. ground or afloat}, for 
tbe fcantling pf their old timber and plank is not pro¬ 
portionable to bear the addUlonal burthen that is added 
to them. 

** But dcfc£b of this kind are bed proved from read 
and incontedable faiAs in common. praftice. At the 
very time 1 was writing upon this fubjcA, 1 was called 
upon for my advice by the commander of one of thofe 
flrong, long, flraighufleured fliips, who was in much 
trouble and diflra^iun. of mind for..,the damage his 
(hip bad taken by the pilot laying her on a bard, 
gentle (loping fand,. at theoutflde of our docks at Li¬ 
verpool, where it is common for (hips that will tako- 
the ground to lie for-a tide, when it.proves too late to 
get into eur wet docks* After recommeudiog a pro¬ 
per (hip carpenter, 1 went to the (hip, which lay with 
only a fmall keel, yet was greatly hogged, and the 
butts of her upper works drained greatly 011 the leer 
fide } and the feains of her bottom, at the lower fut- 
tocJt heads, vakly opened on tbe wither: fide t all 
wlueh drained pans were agreed, upon not to be oauUs- 
ed, but Blled with tallow, putty, or clay, dec. with raw 
bullocks hides, or canvas nailed wiih -battuns on her 
bottom, which prevented her fluking with, the flow uf 
the tide, without hindering the prrflurc of water front 
rigliting and doling the feams again as (he floated, fo as 
to enable them to keep her free with pumping* This 
veifel, like many other indsnees of (hips of this con dnie- 
tion that 1 have known, was faved and repaired -at a 
very great expcnce in our dry repairing docks. And 
that their bottoms pot ouly hog upwards, but fag (or 
curve) downwards, to dangerous and fatal degrees^ ac¬ 
cording to the drain or preflure that prevails upon 
them, will be proved from the following fafts : 

** It has been long known from experience, that 
when (liips load deep with very heavy cargoes of ma- 
icrials that are flowed too low, it makes them fo very 
hiLourfonic at fta, when the waves run high, as to. roll 
awsy their mafls; and after that misfortune caufts thciil 
to labour and roll the more, fo as to endanger their 
working and Araining themfedves to pieces : to prevent 
which, it has been long a common pradice to leave a 
great part of th^ir Xurc apd after holds empty, and to 
flow them as high as pu^iein the main body at mid- 
(hips, which caufcB the bottoms of tliefe long ftraight 
fliiorcd (hips to fag downwards, in proportion as the 
weight of the cargo flowed there exceeds the prelTure 
of the water upwards, fo mr.ch fo as to make them dan- 
gcToufly and fatally leaky, 

** I have known many inflnnces of thofe flrong (hips 
of 500 or 600 tons biudens built with long ftraight, 
floors, on the eu(l coaft of Lnglaud, for the coal and 
timber tradv, coi»e W«dcd with timber from the-Bakiu 

'to 
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rii rf to Lwei'poul; they- commonly load de^p with 

faU, WkWi it too heavy to fill their hoIdt» fo that 
jfeL »bove resfoot theyAoWed it high aniidOiipa, 

Md left large empty fpaeei in their fore and rfter hoMa, 
tihich cauied their l^g ftnight fioorato fag down* 
warda, fb mnch as to make their hold ftaunchions amid* 
at the main hatcliway, fettle from the bearni three 
* fiMtr inohefti and their maismafia fettle fo much as 
to oblige them to fet up the main rigging when n*ll- 
ii^g hard at fea, to prevent the malls being tolled 
away 1 and they were rendered To leaky as to be obliged 
to return to Liverpool to get their leaks ftoppcd at 
great expence. And in'order to fave the time and cx- 
peAce in difchaiging thcm» endeavours were made to 
find out and ftop their leaks, by laying them a&ore 
dry on a level fand; but without effeft: for though 
their bottoms were thus fagged down by their cargoes 
when afloat, yet when they came a-dry upon the fand, 
fiame of their bottoms hogged upwards lo much as to 
ntfe their mainmafiaand pumps fo high as to tear their 
coats from their decks; fo that they have been obliged 
to difeha^e their cargoes, and grve them a repair in 
the repairing dock, and in feme to double their bot* 
toms, to enable them to carry their cargoes with fafe- 
ty, flowed in this manner. From this caufc I have 
known one of thefe ftrong (hips to founder. 

« Among the many inflances of fiiips that have been 
diftreffed by carrying cargoes of lead, one failed from 
hence bound toMarfeilles, which was foon obliged to put 
back again in great diflreis, having had four feet water 
ill the hold, by the commander’s account, owing to the 
(hip’s bottom fngS^ing down to fuch a degree as made 
the hold ftauochions fettle fix inches from the lower 
deck beams amidfhipa; yet it is common with thefe long 
(Iraiglit-floorcd (hips, when thefe heavy cargoes are dif- 
charged that make their bottom fag down, theu to hog 
upwards: fb that when they are put into a dry repair' 
ing dock, with empty holds, upon flraiglit blocks, they 
commonly either fplit the blocks clofe fore and aft, or 
damage their kcvU there, by the whole weight of the 
(hip lying upon them, when none lies upon the blocks 
ui>Uer the flat of their floors amldlhips, that being hog¬ 
ged upwards { which was tlie cafe of this (hip’s bottom | 
though fagged downwards fix inches by her cargo, it 
was now found hogged fo much that her keel did not 
touch the blocks amidlhipt, which occafioned fo much 
damage to the after part of the keel, as to oblige tiiem 
to rcjiair it; which is commonly the cafe with thefe 
(hips, and therefore deferving particular notice.” 

Id order to prevent thefe defers in (hips, ” they 
fliould all be built with tbclr floors or bottoms length- 
wife, to^ form an arch with the projefting part down¬ 
wards, which will naturally not only contribute greatly 
to prevent their taking damage by their bottoms Hog¬ 
ging and flrainingtipwards, either aground or afloat, as 
has been mentioned, but will, among other advantages, 
be a help to their failing, fleering, flaying, aad wa- 
ring.’’ 

CirAp-. HI, cy the StahiViiy-of Shtpr, ■ ' 

WftiM a vcflcl receives an impulfc or prtfTare in a 
• horizontal dire^ion, fo as to be inclinrd in a fmall 
degree, the velfi-l will then ckhcr regain its former 
po^tioo as the preflure is taken ofl, and is in this cafe 
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ftid be pofflfled of (lability ; op it wIU contiiiae in Subiltfy of 
it^ltodined flate $ or, laflly, the-inclinatlon will increafe flhips- 
until the vcffcl is ^rturned. With regard to the firft ' • 

cafe, it is evident that a fufScient degree of ftability is 
necdflary in order to fuflain the efiorti of the wind'; but 
neither of the other two cafes muft be permitted to 
have place io velTels. 

Let C£D (fig. ^t.) be the fe^on of a (hip pofliig 
through its centre of gravity, and pcrpeadioolar to the 
(beer and floor plans j which let be in equilibrium in a 
fluid j AB being the water line, G the centre of gra¬ 
vity of the whole body, and g that of the immerfed 
part AEB. Let the faK>dy receive ooW a very fmal! 
incltflatton, fo that o becomes the immerfed part, 
and y its centre of gravity. From y draw y M perpen¬ 
dicular to a b, aad mectioggG, produced, if nccclTary, 
in M. If, then, the point M thus found is higher, 
than G the centre of gravity of the whole body, the 
body will, in this cafe, return to ks former pofitiou, 
the preAure being taken off. If the point M cnin- 
cidea with G, the vcffcl will remain Hn its inclined 
ftate t but if M be below G, the incHnatiou pf the 
veffel win continually increafe until it is entirely over- 
fet. 

The point of interfeftion M is called the mstaetnter, 
and is the limit of the altitude of the centre of gravity 
of the whole vcffcl. Whence it is evident, from what 
has already been faid, that the flability of the veffel in- 
creafes with the altitude of the ractaccntcr above the 
centre of gravity : But when the metacester coincides 
with the centre of gravity, the vcffcl has no tendency 
whatever to move out of the (ituation into which it may 
be put. Thus, if the veffel be inclined cither to the right 
or left fide, it will remain in that pofition until a new 
force is impreffed upon it: in this cafe, therefore, the 
veffel would uot be able to carry fail, and is hence un¬ 
fit for the ptirpofes of navigation. If the metacenter 
is below the common centre of gravity, the veffel will 
inflantly overfet. 

As the determination of the ractacenter is of the ut- 
moft importance in the conftru^lion of (hips, it is there¬ 
fore thought neceffary to illuflrate this fuhjc^l more par¬ 
ticularly. 

Let AEB (fig. ^2.) be a fcdlion of a (hfp perpen¬ 
dicular to tile keel, and alfo to the plane of elevation, 
and palling through the centir of gravity of the (hip, 
and alfo through the centre of gravity of the immerfed 
part, which let be g. 

Now let the fliip be fiippofed to receive a very fmsll 
inclination, fo tiiat the line of floatation isu, b, and y tlie 
centre of gravity of the immerfed part a'Eb. From y 
draw y M perpendicular to a bt and interfe^ling GM in 
M, the roetacenter, aa before. Hence the preffure of 
the water will be in tho. direction y M. 

Li order to determine the point M, the metacenter, 
the pofition of y with refpect to the lines AB aodgO, 
mud be previoufly afeertained. For this purpofe, let 
the fliip be fuppofed to be divided into a great number 
of fediens by planes perpendicular to the keel, and pa¬ 
rallel to each other, and to that formerly drawn, thefe 
planes being fuppofed equidiflant. Let AEB (fig, 53 ), 
be one of thefe fe6tions, g the centre of gravity of the 
immerfed part before indination, and y the centre of 
gravity of the immerfod part when the fliip is in itis 
inclined ftate; the diftanregy between the two centres 

of 
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Subilitr ol of gtatity ill each fcflion » to be foaild. Let AB be 
. the line of floatation of the ihip when » an npright 

’ iUte, mndthe water line when inclined. 'Fhcn, be«- 
caufe the weight of the (hip remaiDs the famei the 
quantity of water difpkced will alfo be the fame in both 
cafetf and therefore ABB z a £ ^, each ftiftalning the 
fame part o^ the whole weight of the fhip* From each 
of tbefe take the part AEA, which it common to 
bothy and the remalndera AOci BO ^ wilt be equal} 
and whichy becaufe the inclination - it fappofed rcry 
fmally may be confldered aa reflilincal triaiiglesy and 
the point O the middle of AB. 

Nowy let Hy I» Ky be the centre* of gravity of the 
fpacet AO #y AE'^* and BO refpeftively. From 
thefe points draw the lines H j^y I i> and K perpen* 
dicular to AB) and let IL be drawn perpendicular to 
BO. Now to afeertain the diflance y 7 of the centre 
of gra’/ity'y of .the part oB £ from the line ABy the 
momentum of d£^ with refpeft to this line mufl be 
put equal to the difference of the momentums of the 
parts A£ 3 a AO a, which are upon different Tides of 
\ Seznut't AB lienee X vyi or ABB X y^srAB^ 

Merba/tiqutt ^ li—AO d X H But fincc g is the common centre 

of gravity of the two parts AE BO iy we have there¬ 
fore ABB X jOzAE^X I i+BOA X Hence 
by expunging the term AEA X I > from each of 
thefe equationsy and comparing them* we obtain AEB 
X yq-=a AEBxjtO*—BOAxKAw-AOd x HA. 

Now, Alice the triangles AO dy BO A* are fuppofed 
infinitely fmall, their momentums or produdsy by the 
infinitely littlecUnes HA, K A, will alfo he infinitely 
fmall with Tefpeft to AEB X gO; which therefore be¬ 
ing rejc£ledy the former equation becomes AEB X 77 
z AEB X ^Oy and hetice y 7 =z ^O. Whence the 
centres of gravity \,gt being at equal diftances below 
AB, the infinitely little line yg is therefore perpendi¬ 
cular to £0. For the fame reafon ^y, fig. 5a. may 
be confiderud as an arch of a circle whofe centre U M. 

To determine the value of g y, the momeutum of 
a £ A with refpefl to £0 muft be taken, for the fame 
rcafon aa before, and put equal to the momentums of 
the two parts AO a, A£ A t and we fhall then have 
d £ A X Vt or AEB x gy ~ AEB x IL AO a 
K O L But fince g ia common centre of gravity 
of the two fpaces A£ At BO A, we fhall have A£ A x 
IL —BOA X Olz O, or AEA X 1 L= BOA x 

O A, Hence AEB x^y BO A X O A+AO d X OA 
= 2 BOA X OA; becaufe the two triangles AO d, 
BO A are equal, and that the diftances O A, O A, are 
alfo evidently cquaL 

Let w be the thicknefs of the fedlton reprefented by 
ABC. Then the momentum of this fe^ion will be 
2 BO A X a X O Ay which equation will alfo ferve for 
each particular fe&ion. 

Now let / reprefent the fum of the momentums of 
all the feftions. Hence/ AEB X x xgy =/, 2- 
BO A X X X O A. Now the firll member being the 
fum of the momentums of each fe^ion, in proportion 
to a plane paCfing through the keel) ought therefore to 
be equal to the fum of all the feftions, or to the volume 
of the immerfed part of the bottom multiplied hy the 
diftancegy. • Hence V reprcfcnting the volume, we 
lhall have V x g v =/» 2 BO A X d O A. 

In order to determine the value of the fecond member 
ef (lui equatieni it may be remarked^ that when the 

a 
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ihip is inclined,- the origmnl plane, of floatatioi^CBPC^shijltr nf 
(fig. 54.) becomes C A/ Q* Now the triangles N I H, 

BO Ay being the fame as tfibfe in figures ea.'and 5A« I ^ 

»»d as each of thAfe tHtnglea have one angle equaly they 


mayy upon account of thm infinite fmillnersy be conti 
dered as ritUilari and hence BO A : NI n ;: 0 B|* 


I IN^* } whence BpA z X N 1 ». Moreorer, We 

r INj* 


have (fig. 53>) O A s .f OB, for the points K and A 
may be confidered as equidifUit from the point O > 


whence BO A X 0 A 


lOBl 


IN) 


i X HI H. 


Hence V X ^ y —/• X * X NI d. Froth this 

INI* 

equation the value of gy is obtained. 

To find tbe altitude gM (fig. 55.) of the meta- 
center above the centre of gravity of tbe immerfed part 
of the bottom, let the arc NS be deferibed from the 

tnVni? 

centretwith the radius IN}«the Nlnrz —■ Now 


fince the two ftraight lines yM, ^ M are perpendicular 
to ait and AN refpefiiively, the angles M and NI a 
are therefore equal: and the infinitely little portiongy, 
which is perpendicular to gM, may be confidered as art 
arch deferibed from the centre M. Hence the two fec- 
tors NlS,g M V 2re fimilar; and thereforegM :gy; S 

IN I NS. Hence NS z and confequently 


NInz 


lN|‘>cgy 


2 ^M 


Now this being filbfthilted in the 


former equation, and reduced, we have V X gyxxf 


X g ^ 


fame, whatever fediion may be under confideration, the 
equation may therefore be eapreffed thus, Vx g'^ = 

*. Hence ;M = 

Let y z OB, and the equation becomes g M s 


T/*y 


Whence to have the altitude of the me¬ 


tacenter above the centre of gravity of the immerfed 
part of the bottom, the length of the feftion at the 
water-line muft be divided by Hoes perpendicular to tbe 
middle line of this feAion into a great number of equal 
parts, fo that the portion of the curve contained be¬ 
tween any two adjacent perpendiculars may be con- 
fidered as a ftraight line. Then the fum of the cubes 
of the half perpendiculars or ordinates is to be multi¬ 
plied by the diftance between the perpendiculars, and 
two thirds of the produdi is to be divided by the volume 
of the immerfed part of the bottom of the ihtp. . 

It is hence evident, that while the fedor at tbe wa* 
ter line is the fame, and the volume of the immerfed 
part of the bottom remains alfo the fame, the altitude 
of the metacentcr will remain the fame, whatever may 
be the figure of the bottom. 


Chas. IV, Of tbeCentre if Gravity of tht immerfed Part 
of the Bottom of a Ship. ■ ^ 

Tu K centre of gravity * of a (hip, fuppofed homo^ • See 
geneous, and Id an upright pofition in the wSter^ is in a 

vertical 


ce 

of 

f 

he 

ir 
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c.of verticil fe^n f^iHng 4troiig\(lic and dividiiiff 
the ^ip into two ifquai pftd fmlWpaiti, at a ccttain di* 
^^"TAaDce from Uie ftera> and,4&i|u(le-B.bove the heel* 

In order to determine the ceotre ,of gravity of the 
immerfed part of a flup*» bottom, we mail begin with 
determining the centre of gravity of a feflion of the 
(hip parallel to the keel, a* ANDFPB (fig. 56-)• 
bounded by the parallel line* AB, DF, and by the 
equal and fimilar curves AffD, BPF. 

If the equatioa this curve were knowti, its centre 
of gravity would be eafily found : but ai this is not the 
cafe, let therefore the line CK be drawn through the 
middle C, £, of the lines AB, DF, and Ut this line 
CE be divided into To great a number of equal parts 
by the perpendiculars TH, KM, &c. that the arches of 
the curves contained between the extremities of any 
two adjacent perpendiculars may be confidered as 
(Iraigbt linci!. The momentums of the trapeziums 
DTHF, TKMH,.&c. relative to the point E, arc then 
to be found, and the fum of thefe momentums is to 
divided by the Turn of the trapeziums, that is, by the 
furfacc ANDFPB. 

The diilance of the centre of gravity of the trape- 

ziumTHFDfroni thepoint Ei.= 

'fiifM^For the fame rcafon, and becaufc of the equality of the 
^ 9 ' lines IE, IL, the diilance of the centre of gravity of 
the trapezium TKMH the fame point £ will be 
^*IEx(TH+ 2 KM) . _ 4 IExi 4 TH + yKM) 

TH + KM TH+KM- 

In lik^ manner, the difiance of tbeccntpe of gravity of 
the trapezium NKMP from the point £ will be 
4 IEx(KM+ 2 NP) . __IIEx( 7 KM+ 8 NP) 

-'KST+NP -KM + NP » 

&c. 

Now, if each difiance be multiplied by the furface of 
the correfponding trapezium, that is, by the proJufl of 
half.the fum of the twooppofiie fidesof the trapezium 
into the common altitude IE, we (hall have the momcn- 
tum 8 ofthcfctrapezium 6 ,namely, 4 hE|* X (DF+zTH), 

4 IE 1 *X ( 4 TH + 5 KM) 4 IE|>x (7KM+BNP), 
&c. Hence the Aim of thefe momentams will be 4 

f 0 *x(nF + 6 TH+ i 2 KM+i 8 NP+a 4 QS+i 4 
AB.) Whence it may be remarked, that if line 
» CE be divided into a great number of equal parts, the 
faAor or coefficient of the lall term, which is here 14, 
wiUbe= 24-3 (”—*) or 3 >>—4, n being the number 
of perpendiculai's. Thus the general expreffion of the 

fum of the momentums is reduced to 1 £|* X (| DF + 
TH + i KM + 3 NP + 4qS +, &c— 

X AB). 

The area of the figure ANDFPB is equal to 

IE X (4 DF + TH + KM + NP +, &c.+ 4 

AB) I hence the difiance £C of the centre of gravity 
G from one of the extreme ordinates DF is equal to 


1 Ex( 4 DF+TH+ 2 KM+ 3 NP+,&c.+ 


3«—4 


ABx 


(or _ 

^15F+“iH + KM+ NP4-7&C. + 4^B 

ccen- Whence the following rule to find tlic difiance of the 
centre of gravity G from one of the extreme ordinates 
•(the DF. To the fixth of the firft ordinate add tiie fixth 

oT the lafi ordinate multiplied by three times the nuin- 
atci. 
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ber-of ordinates minus four; then thefecond ordinate, Centre of 
twice ihe third, tbree times the fuurtli, &c. the fum 
wiB be a firft term. Then to half the fum of Ujc ex- * "* 

tremc ordinates add all the intermediate ones, and 
fpm .will be a fecood term. Now the firft term divided 
by the fecond, and the quotient multiplied by the in> 
tcryal.betveea* two adjacent perpendiculars, wiU be the 
diilance, fbqght. 

.Thus, In thene, feven perpendiculars, waofe va> 
lues are 18* 2$, 28, 30, 30, 21, o, feet rrfpcdlively. 
apd the common interval Wtween thefe perpeodicfilan 
20 feet* Now the fixtb of the firft term j 8 is 3 ; and 
as the laft term is o, therefore to 3 add 23, t.vice 28 
or 56, thrice 30 or 90, four times 30or f 20, five times 

2 1 or loy; and the fum is 397. Then to the halt of 

or 9, add the intermediate ordinates, and the 

fum will be 141, Now ^ 21211 ? or ^ 21 ?, « fret 

4 inches nearly, the diftance of the centre of gravity 
from the firft ordinate. 

Now, when the centre of gravity of any feftion is 
determined, it is cafy from tlieuce to find the centre of 
gravity of the folid, and coufcqucntly that of the bot¬ 
tom of a (Iiip. 

The next (lep is to find the height of the centre of Height of 
gravity of the bottom above the keel. For this pur-the centre 
pofc the bottom mull be imagined to be divided into 
fcflioiis by planes parallel to the keel or water line,|^^"^*^ 
(figs. 37, 58.) Then the foiidity of each portion eon- *’ 
tained between tvi’o parallel planes will be equal to half 
the fum of the two oppofed furfaces multiplied by the 
diftance bel.ween them ; and its centre of gravity will 
be at the lame altitude as that of the trapezium a h c 
(fig. 58.), which is in the vertical reflioii palTing 
through the keel. It is hence obvioof, that the fame 
rule as before is to be applied to find the altitude of the 
centre of gravity, with this difference only, that the 
word perpendicular or ordinate is lo be changed into 
fe£lion. Hence the rule is, to the fixth pait of the 
lowcft fe^lion add the product of the fixth part of the 
uppermoft fe£lion by three times the number of fe£tions 
minus four; the fecondfedlion in afeendingtwice, the 
third, three times the fourth, 8cc. the fum will he 
a firft term. To half the fum of ujiper and lower fcc- 
tions add the intermediate ones, the fum will be a fe¬ 
cund term. Divide the firft term by the fecond, and 
the quotient multiplied by the diftance between the fcc- 
tions will give the altitude of the centre of gravity 
above the keel. 

With regard lo the centre of gravity of a Ihip, wlic- 
ther it is confidcrcd as loaded ur light, the operation 
becomes more difficult. 'I'he momcnium of every dif¬ 
ferent part of the ftiip and cargo mud be found fepa- 
rately with rcfpefl to u hori/ontHl and alfu a vertical 
plane. Now the fums of thefe two momentums being 
divided by the weight of the (hip, will give the alti¬ 
tude uf the centre of gravity, and its diftance from the 
vertical plane ; and as this centre is in a vertical plane 
palling through the axis of the keel, its place is 
thcrerore determined. In the calculation of the irc- 
mentums, it muft be obferved to multiply the weight, 
and not the magnitude of each piece, by the diftance of 
its centre of gravity. 

A inure cafy method of finding the centre of gravity 
ofa(]iipisbyaineehanicalopcratioii,asf9ilow'8: Conllrui^ 
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» block ot as tight ff Aod a« poffiblci enAly fimibr to the 
parts of the propofed draught or (hip, by a feale of 
about onC'fourtb of an inch to a foot. The block is 
then to be fuCpended by a filk thread or very fine linci 
placed tn different fituationa until it is found to be in a 
ffate of equilibriofn, and the centre of gravity will ht 
pointed out. The block may be proved by laffening 
the line which fufpeods it to any point in the Ifnc join* 
iitg the middles of the ftem and poll» and weights are 
to be fafpended from theextremitieeof tbit middle line 
at the ftem and poft. If* then* the block be properly 
conftruded* a piaoe pafiing through the line of fufpen* 
hon, and the other two lines, will alfo pafs through the 
keel, ftem, and poft. Now, the block being fufpeod- 
ed in this manner from any point in the middle line^ a 
line is to be drawn on the block parallel to the line of 
furpetiHon, fo that the plane paffing through thefe two 
lines may be perpendicular to the vertical plane of the 
(hip in the dirc&ion of the keel. The line by which 
the block is fuCpended is then to be removed to fome 


A tnecna- 
itiea! me> 
thod for 
tfi-artain* 
iiig the 
centre of 
jrravlty of 
s diip. 
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othoroonvcineatpoiflt latte Middle Imei and another Centre of 
line is to be drawn on tte block'panllel to the line fuf- 
peadiag it, at btfKore^ Tkca the paiat of interfieiftion' 
of this line with the former will give the pofition of 
the centre of gravity on the Uock, which may now be 
laid down in tbe draught. 


CoAV. V. j/ffSeatieM »f ibepneedmg Rida to the De* 
iermituOion of the Centre ^ Ortwty and the Height of 
the Metaunter ahom^tht ieette^ ef of a Ship 

of 74 Gyms* 

In fig. 59. are laid down the feveral fedlions in a 
horizontal dircAton, by jdancs parallel to the keel, and 
at equal diftances from each other, each diftance being 
20 feet o toehea 4 parts. 


L DOermination of the Gosstre of Qromty of the npper Ho* 

reoMted Se^nn* 


To find the'dxAtnc^ of tbe centre of gravity ef the 
plane S go G from tbe firft or£aate 8g. 


Ordinates. 
I'ret. In. K 
14 9 
1 

9 
10 

7 

I 


Double Ord. 

Feat. In. F. 


»7 

18 

<9 

20 

2 1 
21 
ai 
21 
21 
21 
20 

19 
17 

*3 


6 

7 

7 

7 

4 

10 

9 

4 

X 


o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

9 

5 
9 
9 

6 
o 
6 
o 
6 
3 


29 

34 

37 

39 

4» 

42 

43 
43 
43 

43 

42 

4> 

39 

34 

26 


6 

3 

6 

8 

3 

3 

o 

3 

3 

3 

8 


9 

6 


9 

2 


o 

e 

o 

o 

» 

6 

6 

6 

6 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 




3 X 


Now 


291 I 

3R97 


3 

3 


582 


tft Fa£lori. 

iftPl 

Feet. 

'Q|dodJ« 

fn. P. 

ad Faftora. 

2d Produfts. 
Feet. 1b. P. 


4 

XI 

0 

oi 

14 9 0 

1 

34 

S 

P 

1 

34 3 0 

2 

75 

0 

6 

1 

37 6 0 

3 

119 

0 

0 


39 6 0 

4 

165 

0 

0 


41 3 5 

5 

211 

5 

6 

I 

42 3 6 

6 

258 

3 

0 

1 

45 ® ^ 

7 

303 

0 

6 

1 

43 3 ^ 

8 

346 

4 

0 

X 

43 3 ^ 

9 

3«9 

3 

0 

X 

43 3 0 

10 

426 

8 

0 

t 

42 8 0 

11 

459 

3 

0 

1 

41 9 0 

12 

474 

0 

0 

I 

59 6 0 


45* 

9 

0 

I 

34 9 J > 

i5)-4)xi 

179 

X 

1 

04 

*3 ^ 


3897 

3 

1 


554 4 3 


X 10 o 


^ 554_- 25 


Hence the diftauce of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 
8 g, is . ^ 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of ftern-poft, 


X 10.03=70.5. 

g 0 G from the firft ordinate 


Ftet. 

70.5 

*3-5 


Diftance of the centre of gravity from tbe aft fide of poft, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR g 8 from its ordinate AR, 
Diftance of this ordinate from tbe aft fide of the ftem.poft, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this plane from the aft fide of the ftern-poft, 


84.0 


8^.42 

0.58 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium G 0 y y from its ordinate G 0$ 

from ih 


Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poft, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poft^, • 

Diftance of tbe centre of gravity of the feftion of the ftern-poft from the aft part of the poft, 


M3 


9.0 

5-44 

3-7® 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the fc^on of the ftem from the aft fide of tbe poft, 

1 


159-2^ 

0.29 

169.76 

Tht 
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^ <» tfce^teki ipd hi monc^toiti f$ct.Q>^4. -a x ^ 

lull'll r !w "f S' ‘™P'*!'“" Ail; 8. *nd i?i momentum 159.13 X9= 

114.59 for that of double the trapetium G e yy, and iti momentum 21I co v ico - ^*79a»>7<» 

o^TTj^that of the fcOion of the ftnn, and its motncotURi 0.77 X 169*70 k 130.7152 


5974.16 Spin 


XT • 503037.7^11 ^ ’ ■* * 5 ® 3 ® 37 * 73 *i 

”** 3974 I s" * *♦*' **** *•“ of grovitf of the whole Eeftion from the aft fide of the 

ftern-pofta 


II. Damnituatpn 0 / tht Cemire ^ OratUy p/the fecond fforientalSeaioH, 

To find the diftance of the cettre of gnntf ot double the plane 8/« G from iti firil ordinate 8/. 

Double Qrd. 1. Faaori. 


o 

o 


I 

6 


Ordmatei^ 

Feet. In. Ptx 

II 23 

*5 3 
>7 5 
t8 10 

19 10 

20 7 

2 'I O 

«r 2 

21 0 

20 10 
to 6 
19 10 
18 6 
*5 9 
11 2 


t 


o 

3 


o 

6 


9 

6 


o 

o 


PAt. In. Ptx 

2 » 

SO 

34 10 
37 8 

9 
2 
o 

4 

1 

9 

2 

8 

o 


6 

9 


39 

41 

4 * 

4* 

4* 

4* 

41 

39 

37 

31 


6 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

to 

o 

6 

o 

o 

.0 

o 


o* 


1 

2 

3 

4 

I 


9 


t. Produai. 2. Faft, 2. Produa*. 

Feet. lo. Ptx 

389 

30 6 
69 8 


ot 


o 

o 


7 

8 


9 

10 

11 

12 

«3 


113 I 

159 o 

205 to 

*5* 3 
296 4 

336 8 

376 1 
410 10 
436 4 
444 o 
410 7 


6 

o 


o 

o 


o 

o 


6 

o 


o 

o 


** S 6 ((3x15)—4) Xj tS3 S 6 


Fecf. In. Ptx 
II 2 a 
SO 6 
34 10 
37 8 

9 
2 
O 

4 

i 

9 

I 
8 
c 

7 


39 

41 

42 

4a 

4a 

4* 

41 

39 

37 

31 


o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

o 

o 

6 

03 

o 

o 

o 


tl 


* 9 


*73 


546 4 6 


3698 5 3 


523 II 6 


P'“' 8/0 G from iu Crft 

-5 - >" K/ ___ 1298.43 


X 10.03 


523 II 523.95 

DiHar-'c of this ordinate from the aft fide of the ftern-poft 


ordinate S k it 
70.79 


Diftance of ihe centre of gravity of the above plane from the aft fide of port 


135 


Diftance of the centre of p-avity of double the trapcaium AR/ 8 from its ordinate AR 

Diftance of this ordioaie from aft fifle of ftern-poft - . . 


84.29 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapeiium .from the aft fide of the poll 


8.38 

0.57 




8.95 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the poll 


5-74 

153-78 


i i 'i’*' 9 ^°" from the aft fide of the pofi 

CrfUace of the centre of gravity of the fedion of the flem from the aft fide of the pofi*^ 


159.5a 


• —■ 

The areas of thefe fevtral plans being calculated, will be as follow : 

5255.22 for that of the plan 8/1! G, and its iromentum 5255.22 X 84.20= 

153.11 forthatof double the trapezium A R/8, and its mumentmn 153.ifX8.otsz 
182.40 the area of the lraj»czium before, and its momentum 182.40 X 1 to.ez s= 

0.77 the area of the feaion of the ftcrnp(,lt, and its momentum 0.77x0.20 « 
the area of the feilion of the ftem, and its momentum 0*77 x 169.76 


0.29 

169.76 


5592.27 Sum 

V0L.XVII. Part 11 . 


442962.4938 

1370.3345 

29096.4480 

0.2224 

120.7152 


3 H 


473560.21.j8 

Now 


Oeulreof 

tirmvky* 
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Centre of 479c60a2l48 *Ceotreui 

Orevity. Now - -» s 84.68, the diftance of the centre of gravity of the whole fcAioa from ^e aft 0 de of the Omity. 


Book II 


ftern poll. 


5952.27 


111 . Determinaiion of the Centre of Gravity of the third Roriteontal SeQ\on, 
^ftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 em G from its firll ordinate 8 A 


Ordinates. 


; centre of gravity of double the plan 8 em G from 
Double Ord. 1. FaAors. i. ProduAs. 2. 


Fa£l. 2. Pr94u^s. 


Feet. 

la. Pts. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 


Feet. 

In. 

Pta. 


Feet 

In. 

Pti 

6 

7 

6 

>3 

3 

0 

Off 

2 

2 

6 

ol 

6 

7 

6 

11 

7 

6 

23 

3 

0 

1 

23 

3 

0 

1 

23 

.3 

0 

*5 

1 

0 

30 

2 

0 

2 

60 

■4 

0 


30 

2 

0 

17 

I 

3 

34 

2 

6 

3 

102 

7 

6 

I 

34 

2 

6 

18 

3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

4 

146 

0 

0 


36 

6 

0 


3 

0 

38 

6 

0 

5 

192 

6 

0 

1 

38 

6 

0 

>9 

9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

6 

237 

0 

0 

I 

39 

6 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

7 

z8o 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

320 

0 

0 

t 

40 

0 

0 

«9 

8 

3 

39 

4 

6 

9 

354 

4 

6 

1 

39 

4 

6 

»9 

I 

3 

38 

2 

6 

10 

382 

I 

0 

1 

38 

2 

6 

18 

1 

0 

36 

2 

0 

11 

397 

10 

0 

k 

36 

2 

0 

16 

3 

9 

32 

7 

6 

12 

391 

6 

0 

I 

32 

7 

6 


2 

3 

26 

4 

6 

>3 

0 

342 

10 

6 

I 

26 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

16 

9 

0 

((3x15)“ 

-4jxi= 114 

5 

6 

oj 

8 

4 

6 

242 

5 

3 

484 

10 

6 


3347 

0 

6 


469 

10 

6 

didance 

of 

the centre 

of 

gravity of 

double the plane 

8 tf m 

G from 

its 

fird or< 


469 to 6 469.87 ^ 


Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 

Hence the diHance of the centre of gravity of this plan from the aft fide of the poll is 


71.44 

>?•> 


84.94 


Dillance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium ARe 8, from its ord/nate AR 
Dillance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 


8.02 

0.58 


Dillance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poll 


8.6i 


Difl^nce of the centre of gravity of the foremoll trapezium from its ordinate Gm 
Dillance of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 


5.19 

> 53 - 7 » 


Dillance of the centre of gravity of this trapezium from the aft fide of the poll 


158.97 


Dillance of the centre of gravity of the feflion of the poll from the aft fide of the poll 
Dillance of the centre of gravity of the feCtion of the fiem from the aft fide of the pod 


0.29 

169.76 


The areas of thefc fcveral planes will be found to be as follow: 


4712.7961 for that of double the plan 8 / m G, and its momentum 4712.7961 X ^4*94 = 
95.84 double the trapezium AR 5 r 88, and its momentum 9^.84X 8.6i =s 

131.1 for the area of foremod trape/ium, and its mumenlum 131.1 X 158*97 = 

0.77 the area of the fedlion of the pod, and its momentum 0.77 xo.29 = 

0.77 the area of the fcdtioii of the dem, and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76 s 


400304.9007 

807.9624 

20840.967 

0.2233 

130.715a 


4939.2761 Sum 


422084-7706 


Novv 4^^°^4‘77o6 g dldancc of the centre of gravity of the whole fedlion from the aft fide of 

4939.2761 > to 


the pod. 


IV. Determination 
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IV. Determination of tbe Centre of Gravity of the Fourth Horizontal Se 3 ion* 
l!)Iftance of ihe centre of gravitjr of double the plan 8 ^ / G from ite firft ordinate 8 d* 
Ordinates. Oouble Ord» 1. Favors. i. Produdts. 2 FaA. 2 . Products. 


4*7 

Centre of 
CraTtty. 


Feet. 

'!n» Ftt. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pu. 


Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 


Feet 

In. 

Pts. 

3 

3 

6 

» 

6 

7 

0 


I 

1 

2 

04 

3 

3 

6 

7 

9 

0 

>5 

6 

0 

i 

>5 

6 

0 

t 

>5 

6 

0 

ti 

1 1 

0 

23 

to 

0 

2 

47 

8 

0 

1 

23 

10 

6 

H 

8 

9 

ay 

5 

6 

3 

88 

4 

6 

I 

29 

5 

6 

t6 

3 

0 

32 

6 

0 

4 

130 

0 

0 

1 

32 

6 

0 

*7 

4 

9 

34 

9 

6 

5 

173 

11 

5 

I 

34 

9 

6 

18 

1 

9 

36 

3 

6 

6 

217 

9 

0 

1 

36 

3 

6 

18 

5 

0 

36 

to 

0 

7 

257 

10 

0 

I 

36 

10 

0 

18 

3 

0 

3 ® 

6 

0 

8 

292 

0 

0 

I 

3S 

6 

0 

27 

10 

9 

35 

9 

6 

9 

322 

1 

6 

1 

35 

9 

6 

t? 

2 

6 

34 

5 

0 

10 

340 

10 

0 

1 

34 

5 

0 

25 

10 

3 

32 

8 

6 

It 

348 

9 

6 

i 

32 

8 

6 

23 

6 

0 

27 

0 

0 

12 

324 

0 

0 

1 

27 

0 

0 

y 

7 

6 

29 

3 

0 

a 

23 

V 

250 

3 

0 

I 

*9 

3 

0 

5 

4 

9 

10 

9 

i 

(3X1J)— 4 j 

X ^ 73 

6 

11 

Ox 

S 

4 

9 

205 

7 

.6 

411 

3 

0 


2883 

11 

0 


402 

6 

9 


IMence the diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plane 8 ^ / G from its hrfl ordinate 8 k 

2882 II o 2882.916 

Xio o 4 = —X 10.03 = 


- 402 6 402.56 

Oiftauce of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the plan from the aft fide of the poll 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium AR d 8 from its ordinate AR 
Didauce of this ordinate from the aft fide of the poll 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from tbe aft fide of the poft 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the Foremoft trapezium from its ordinate G / 
Diftance of this ordinate uom aft fide of the poft . . . 

Diftance of the Centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 


71.85 

U-S 

7.89 

0.58 

8.47 

> 53 - 7 « 

158.61 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feiftton of the poft from its aft fide 

Diftance of tl\c centre of gravity of the fe£lion of the ftem from the aft fide of the poft 

» 

The areas of thefe feveral plans being calculated, will be as follow : 

4037.67C8 for that of double the plan 8 G, and its momentum 4037.6768 X ^5*35 = 
51.12 the area uf double the trapezium AR d 8, and its momentum 51.12 x 8.47 = 

79.16 the ai'Ca uf the foremoft trapezium, and its inomeDtum 79.16 X 158.61 = 

0.77 the area of the fc^liou of the poft, and its momentum 0.77X0.29 = 

0.77 tbe area of the fedlion of the Item, and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76 = 


0.29 

169.76 


344617.7145 

422.0864 

1^555-5^76 

0-2233 

130.7152 


4169.4968 Sum .... - 357735*2074 

Then —— 1 ^^— zz. 8?.80, the diftance of the fourth horizontal fediion from the aft fide of the ftcni-poftr 
4169.4968 

V. Determination of the Centre of Grm»ity of the ffth Horizontal Seaton, 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 r G from its firft ordinate 8 r. 


Ordinates. 

Double OrJ. 

1* Fad^ors. 

'I. Produdts. 

2. Fail. z. Produfts. 

FiTCt. 

In. 1 .. 

1‘cit 

Ilu 1.. 


fret. In. 

Feet. In. L. 

I 

9 0 

3 

6 0 


070 

190 

4 

6 0 

9 

0 0 

I 

900 

1 900 

Over 6 

3 0 

t2 

6 0 


0 

•.j 

0 

JO 9 0 

. 





3 Hz 



128 



s 

H 

I 

P 

-B U I 

L 

0 

I 

N 

G* 



Book If 

r ^ 

Centre of 

Feet 

In. 


Feet 

Id. 

1.. 


foet. 

u. 

1.. 


Feet. 

Yf). 

t . 

Csbtve e 4 

Gravity. 'Brought 

over 6 

3 

0 


6 

0 

' 

9 

7 

0 


10 

• 9 

0 ■ 

wttfltjr* 


8 

3 

0 

16 

6 

0 

2 

33 

0 

0 

t 

16 

6 

0 



It' 

8 

3 

*3 

4 

6 

3 

70 

X 

6 

1 

*3 

4 

6 



*5 

lO'. 

3 

27 

8 

6 

4 

no 

10 

0 ' 

1 

27 

8 

6 



15 

3 

0 

3 ® 

6 

0 

5 

152 

6 

0 

X 

30 

6 

0 



16 

0 

3 

3 * 

0 

6 

6 

192 

3 

0 

1 

3 * 

0 

6 



16 

5 

0 

3 * 

10 

0 

7 

229 

xo 

0 

X 

3 * 

10 

0 



16 

3 

0 

3 * 

6 

0 

8 

260 

0 

0 

X 

3 * 

6 

0 

• 


15 

9 

0 

3 * 

6 

0 

9 

283 

6 

0 

1 

3 * 

6 

0 



*4 

10 

0 

29 

8 

0 

10 

296 

8 

0 

X 

29 

8 

0 



12 

10 

3 

25 

8 

6 

tx 

282 

9 

6 

X 

*5 

8 

6 



9 

S 

9 

*9 

5 

6 

12 

*33 

6 

0 

I 

>9 

5 

6 



6 

1 

6 

12 

3 

0 

»3 

m t 

*59 

3 

0 

X 

12 

3 

0 



5 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 

(( 3 XI 5 )- 4 }X 

2 4 + 

S 

0 

oi 

3 

3 

0 



i66 6 5 


335 


2 $ 5 ^ 3 o 


3*8 


^ 35 ^^ 3 ^ 

Hence tht difttnee of the centre of gravity of doubk the plant 8 e i G from ita firft ordinate is ^ g 

2^58.25 

Xio o 4 = -^4X 10.03= ... . . 

Hiftance of thii ordinate from the aft fide of the poft . . * 


Diftaace of the centre of gravity of the plan from the aft fide of the poft 


72.10 

^ 5*50 


85.60 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the trapezium ARe 8 from iu ordinate AR • 7 - 4 * 

Diliance of this ordinate from the aft fide of poll - - - ' ^ 0.58 

Diftance of centre of gravity of trapewum from aft fide of the poft - - 8*oo 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from its ordinate Gk *• 4 *** 

Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of poft ... » 53-78 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from the aft fide of the poft 158.00 


Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feftion of the poft from the aft fide of poft * 0.29 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feaion of the ftem from the aft fide of poft - 169.76 

The areas of thefe fcvcral planes being calculated, will bc as follow : 

3190.2412 for the area of double the plan 8 e 5 G| and its momentum 3290.2412 X 85.6 s 281644.6467 

31.21 the area of double the trapfzium AR c 8, and its momentum 31.21 X 8 = - 249.68 

42.43 the area of the foremoft trapezium, and its momentum 42.43 X 158 = • ^ 7 ® 3*94 

0.77 the area of the fcAion of the poft, and its momentum 0.77 X o **9 = " 0.2233 

0.77 the area of the fe&ion of the ftem, and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76= - 130.715s 


3365.4212 Sum - - - - - a 8 'J 7 * 9 -* 05 * 


Now “ 85.79, the diftance of the centre of gravity of the whole feftion from the aft fide of 

VI. Determination of the Centre of Gravity of the Sixth Horizontal SeSion* 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 G from its firft ordinate 8 h 
Ordinates. Double .Ord* i. Faftors. 1. Products. 2. FaA. 2. Produfts- 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

1 .. 


Feet. 

In. 

1 .. 


Feet. 

In. 

I.. 

X 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Off 

0 

4 

0 

0^ 

I 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

4 

10 

0 

I 

4 

10 

0 

1 

4 

10 

0 

4 

5 

0 

8 

to 

0 

2 

17 

8 

0 

1 

8 

10 

0 

7 

3 

6 

*4 

7 

0 

3 

43 

9 

0 

1 

*4 

7 

0 

to 

1 

9 

20 

3 

6 

4 

8j 

2 

0 

I 

20 

3 

6 

12 

i 


24 

2 

6. 

5 

121 

0 

6 

J 

24 

2‘ 

6 

Over 37 

4 

6 

74 

9 

0 

- 

268 

9 

6 


73 

9 

0 


Brought 



klL 


5 

H 

I 

F- 

BUI 

L D 

I 

N G. 




leel Peer. 

In. 

L. 

feet. 

In. 

I. 

. r 

Feet. 

Id. 



Feet. 

la. 


hy.' Brought over 37 

4 

6 

74 

9 

0 


268 

9 



73 

9 

0 

*3 

3 

0 

26 

6 

d 

6 

*59 

0 

0 

f 

26 

6 

0 

*3 

9 

9 

27 

7 

6 

7 

' *93 

4 

6 

t 

27 

7 

6 

*3 

7 

0 

27 

2 

0 

8 

217 

4 

0 

a 

27 

2 

0 

12 

8 

0 

25 

4 

0 

9 

228 

0 

0 

1 

»5 

4 

0 

10 

6 

6 

21 

t 

0 

xo 

2 fO 

10 

0 

1 

■21 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

H 

2 

0 

] X 

*55 

10 

0 

t 

»4 

2 

0 

4 

7 

3 

9 

2 

6 

It 

JIO 

6 

0 

I 

9 

a 

6 

2 

10 

6 

5 

9 

0 

*3 

74 

9 

0 

t 

5 

9 

0 

1 

6 

9 

3 

X 

6 X 

({3x15)—4) 

Xa 21 

4 

3 

ot 

I 

6 

9 

117 

4 

3 

*34 

8 

6 


1639 

9 

3 


232 

X 

9 



diiUnce of the centre of gravity of double the pUae 9 hvG from its firft ordinafe is 
>^39 9 3 . *639.77 

- - - —^ 5 ^ ^ ^ ^ 10.03=. 


X 10 o . 

2 iz I 9 ■ * * 3*-*4 

Diftaoce of this ordioate from aft fide of poft 

Hence the difiance of tbe centre of gtavity of the plan from the aft fide of the pofi ta 

Diftmice of the centre of gravity of the trapezium AR h I from its ordinate AR • 
l>ifiaDce of this ordinate from the aft fide of the pofi • • . • 

Dlfiance of the centre of gravity of the trapezium from the aft fide of the pofi 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the foremoft trapezium from the ordinate G i 
Diftance of this ordinate from the aft fide of pofi • • . • • 

Diftanee of the centre of gravity of tliis trapezium from the aft fide of the poll 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of the feftion of the pofi from its aft fide 
Difiance of the centre of gravity of the fedtion of the ftem from the aft fide of the poft 

The arms of thefc plans will be found to be as follow : 

Z328.3642 for that of double the plan 8 G and its momentum 2328.3642 x 84*34 

21.52 for the area of double the trapezium AR h 8, and its momentum 21.52 x 7*46 =; 
■ 15.04 the area of the foremoft trapezinm* and iu momentum 15.04 X 156.7 = 

0.77 the area of the feftion of the poft, and its momentum 0.77 X 0.29 = 

0.77 the area of the fe^on of the fteni, and its momentum 0.77 X 169.76 


2366^4642 Sum 


70.84 

* 3*50 

84-34 

6.88 

0.58 

7.46 

2.92 

*53-78 

156.70 

0.29 

169.76 


196374.2366 

160.5392 

2356.7680 

0.2233 

130.7152 

199022.482^ 


Now ^2366 4642 ~ ® 4 *** diftance of the centre of gravity of the whole from the aft fide of the poft. 

VII. jDrfermimitioH of the Centre of Gravity of the feventh Horixontal SeQion. 

Diftance of the centre of gravity of double the plan 8 <s ^ G from its firfi ordinate 8 <r. 


Ordnates. 

Double Ord. 

X. Fadors. 

I Produfti. 

2. Fadl.. 

2. Produfts 

Pert. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

1 .. 


Feet. 

In. 

X.. 


Feet. 

In. 

L. 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0 

o; 

0 

2 

8 

ol 

0 

8 

0 

1 

1 

6 

2 

3 

0 

X 

2 

3 

0 

X 

2 

3 

0 

r 

7 

6 . 

3 

3 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

10 

9 

3 

9 

6 

3 

11 

4 

6 

X 

3 

9 

6 

2 

I 

3 

4 

2 

6 

4 

1*6 

10 

0 

I 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

5 

20 

10 

0 

1 

4 

a 

0 

I 

10 

9 

2 

9 

6 

6 

22 

9 

0 

I 

3 

9 

6 

« 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

23 

4 

Q 

1 

3 

4 

0 

I 

X 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

*7 

4 

0 

I 

2 

2 

0 

0 

9 

a 

I 

6 

0 

9 

*3 

6 

0 

1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

X 

4 

0 

10 

>3 

4 

0 

I 

1 

4 

0 

Czer 15 

6 

9 

30 

j 

6 


148 

3 

2 


30 

5 

6 


Brought 






430 

I Centre of 
Gmity. 



s 

H 

I P-B U 1 

1 D 1 

N 

<3. 



?ecl. In. L. 

htet. 

In. h 

Feet. In. L. 


Ptet 

•In. 

Centre 

Brought over 15 6 9 

30 

I 6 

148 3 9 


30 

5 6 • • ' 

1 Qrsvk 

080 

1 

40 11 

14 8 0 

t 

1 

4 « 




8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

12 16 

0 

0 

I 

* 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

t 

4 

0 

13 *7 

4 

0 

I 

» 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0. 1 

((3Xij)— 4 )x^r 9 

I 

4 

Oc 

0 8 

0 

28 

2 

9 

36 

5 

6 

205 

4 

6 


35 » 

6 


lienee the diflance of the centre of gravity of double 

tliia plane from its fiift ordinate is ^ JO o 4 

35 « 6 


10.83 = 

35 ** 

The diOance of this ordinate from aft fide of 
pod =: • 


38.65 

* 3-50 


lienee the didanee of the centre of gravity of 

this plane from the aft tide of the j>oft is 7*»J5 
l)idance of the centre of gravity of double the 

rectangle AR d 8 from its ordinate AR 6.45 

Dillancc of this ordinate from the aft fide of 

the pod ... 0.58 


VIII. Dttermaation of the Centre of OveAntj of the Ei^hih 

Plane, 

This plane is equal in length to the feventh horizon* 
tal plane, and its breadth is equal to that of the keel. 
The didanee l>etwcen the feventh and eighth plane is 
three feet, but which is here taken equal to a &et «l l-r 
inches. 

Didanee between the aft fide of the pod and 
. the firft ordinate - - 13*5 

Fourteen intervals between the fifteen ordi> 

nates, each interval being 10.03 140.42 

Didanee of the lad ordinate from the fore foot a. 2 


Hence the length of the eighth plane is 156-12 

Which multiply by the breadth • i *33 


l)idancc of the centre of gravity of this rec¬ 
tangle from the aft fitlt of the poft 7.03 

Didanee of the centrtt of gravity of the fore- 

mod retlangle from its ordinate *»*5 

Didanee of this ordinate from the aft fide of 

the pod . - * 153*78 


Didanee of the centre of gravity of this rec¬ 
tangle from the aft fide of ilic pod *55*<^3 

Didanee of llic centre of gravity of the fac¬ 
tion of the jrofl from its aft fule - 0.29 

Didanee of the centre of gravity of the fec- 
tion of the deni from the aft dde of the 
pud ... 169.76 

Now the areas of ihefe fevcral plans being calculated 
will be as follow :— 

352.2536, the area of double the plan 
8 i6 G and its monKtiiuin 

352,2536 X72**5= *54>5-0972 

17.15.70, the area of double the rcAan- 
gle AR a 8, and its mo- 
inentum 17.1570x7*03= 

.3.3250, the t'lrca of the loreniod reCt- 
rnglr, and its momentum 

3.3250x155-03^ 

0.77, the area tjf the tedtiun of the 
port, and ils momentum 
0.77x0.29= 

6.77, the area of the I'cdlion of the 
dem and its momentum 
0.77x169.76= 

A - — —^ ~ mrm • 

■ 

3M.?756 ' Sum ^6182.1242 

,26182.1242 
ilun--— ^ 

374*2756 

rentrr of gravity of the whole from the aft fide 

!t>f the jroil. 


= 69.95, the didanee of the 


120.6137 

3 * 5-4747 

0.2233 

13C.7152 


The produ£l is the area of this plane 208. 

The didanee of ils centre of gravity from the 
aft fide of the pod, being equal to half its 
length, is - • 78-06 

The centres of gravity of thefe eight planes being 
found, the didanee of the centre of gravity of the bot¬ 
tom of the ftiip from the aft fide of the pod^ and alfo 
its altitude, may from thence be eafily determined. 

From the principles already explained, the diftanctf 
of the centre of gravity of the bottom from the aft fide 
of the pod, is equal to the fum of the momentiims of 
an infinite number of horizontal planet, divided by the 
fum of thefe planes^ or, which is the fame, by the foli- 
dity of the bottom. As, however, we have- no more 
than eight planes, we mud therefore conceive their mo- 
mentums as tbe ordinates of a curve, whofc didances 
may be the fame as that of the horizontal planes. Now 
the fum of thefe ordinates minus half the fum of the ex¬ 
treme ordinates being tntiUiplicd by their didanee, gives 
the furfacc of the curve ; of which any ordinate what¬ 
ever reprefents the momentum of the horizontal plane 
ai the fame altitude as thefe ordinates { and the whole 
furfacc will reprefent the fum of the momeiitums of all 
the horizontal planes. 


Hor.Planes. Fad. 

Produds. 

Momcntvm*.F.'v^. Proclnfls. 

5974.16 

oi- 

2987.08 

5030.37-73 oi 

251518.86 

5592.27 

I 

5592.27 

473560.21 1 

473560.21 

4939-27 

I 

49 . 39»27 

422084.77 I 

422084.77 

4169.50 

I 

4169.50 

357735.21 1 

35T735.2X 

3365'42 

I 

3365-42 

288729.20 1 

a8872*>.-’o 

2366.46 

I 

2366.46 

199022.48 ^ 

199022..j8 

374-27 

I 

374-27 

21682.12 I 

21682.12 

208.00 

oi 

104.00 

16236.48 c' 

81 18.24 



23898.27 


20.: 24 s • 09 


2022471.00 

Now—84.63, the didanee ot ti.b 

ecji'.T''. 
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iieiif centre ofgra^ty of the bottom of the ftiip from the 
aft fide of the poft. 

The licight'of the centre of gravity of the bottom 
above the-lower edge of the keel may be determined 
by the fame principlee. Thut: 

To one fixth of thelowermoft horizontal feflion add 
the produ6t bf one fixth of the uppermoft fe^tion by 
three times thc-number of fedions minus four the fe- 
itond fei^ion in afcendiingi twice thcibitdt three times 
the fourtbt &c.; and to half the fum of the extreme 
plaifes add all the fntermediate ones. Now the firft of 
thefe fumst multiplied bythc difiaiice between the planes 
or fedtioDs^ and divided by the fecoiid fum, gives the 
altitude of the centre of- grarlty. of the bottom of the 
iliip above the lower edge of the keel as required. 


Hor. Phmes. ill Fad. 

ift ProduSs. id 

Fsa. 

id Produds. 

208.OD 

oi 

34*^>7 

0^ 

104.00 

374*27 

1 

374*27 

1 

374*27 

2366-46 

2 

4732.9a 

1 

2366..46 

33 '^ 5*42 

3 

10096.26 

I 

33^5*42 

4169.50 

4 

16678.00 

J 

4169.50 

4939*27 

5 

24696.35 

X 

4939*27 

5592.27 

6 

33553 - 6 * 

I 

5592*27 

S 974 .i 6 | 

^(3X8)-+) 

IX J i 99 « 3-87 

oi 

2987.08 


10079.96 

3898-27 

110079.96 


23898.27 

Now— 

2-95 = 13.588, 

the 

height of 


the lower edge of the kct-l. 

We have now found the didancc of the centre of gra¬ 
vity of the bottom of the fhip from the aft fide of tlie 
poft, and its altitude above the lower edge of the keel. 

‘Hencethe fliip being fuppofed in an upright puiition, 
this centre of gravity will necenarily be in the vertical 
longitudinal ^Aion which divides the fhip into two 
equal and fimilar parts; the pofition of this centre is 
therefore determined. 

»ina- remains to find the height of the metacenter 

the above the centre of gravity ; the expreffion for this al- 

u. litudcjasfounditiChaplII.is'^'^—» which wc fh.ill 


now apply to determine tlic metacenter of the fhip of 
of 7+ guns, whofc centre of gravity wc have already 
y. found. 


Ord. 1 

of the Plane of Floatation. 

C ub . 0 f Ordinates 1 

Ft. 

Inch. 

l‘t. &dec. of Foot. 


14 

9 

0 

14.7 

3209.046 

17 

1 

6 

17.1 

5000.211 

18 

9 

0 

18.7 

6591.797 

’9 

10 

1 

0 

19.8 

7762.392 

20 

7 

6 

20.6 

8741.816 

21 

1 

9 

2 1.2 

9595*703 

2 1 

6 

3 

2J.5 

9938.375 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

7 

9 

ai.7 

10289.109 

21 

7 

6 

21.7 

102S9.109 

21 

4 

0 

21.3 


20 

10 

6 

20.9 

9129.329 

29 

9 

0 

19.7 

7703-73+ 

I 7 ‘ 

4 

6 

17.4 

5268.024 

*3 

I ■ 

3 

13.1 

2248.09 ' 

291 

i 

3 

291.1 

115719.442 
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Ordinate at 10.03 ®l>aft the or¬ 
dinate 8^1 = 4, of which the cube 
is 64 * and 64 X T 
Ordinate at 10.03 afore the or¬ 
dinate G 0 6, cube of which is 

216, and 216 X T 
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Centi e t»f 
Gravity. 



108. 


Sum 

Diilance between the ordinates 


115859.442 

10.03 


Produ^ 

Half the cube of the after- 
moft ordinate 

Half the cube of the thick- 
nefs of the flem 


- 1162070.20326 

32. 

0.14 


Sura . - 32**4 

Diiiaiice betweenthe ordinates 3.0 


ProduiSl - - . 96.4^ 

Half the cube of tlie fore- 

mod ordinate - 108* 

Half tlic cube of the tliick- 

nersoftheftem • .14 


Sum - - 108.14 

Dillancc between che ordinates 5.5 

Produ^l 

2 /yJ^: 


594*77 


- - 1162761.39326 

2325522,78652 

- . 775174,26217 

The folidity of the bottom is 2527^ tons*=7ooi8.67 

,• r . » I O’* 77?i7-*^> 

cubic f«t: liei.ee—y-11.07 feet, 

the altitude of the metacenter above the centre of gi‘a- 
vity of ilic bottom of the Ihip. 



APPENDIX. 

When a fhip is built, Ihe mull be fitted with 
mads, yardi, fails, rope<i, and block,;, or, in otlier 
words, fhe mull be before Ihe can go to fea. 

To complete this article, it may therefore be thmiglit 
nccelTai'y to treat of the art of rigging tcfftls; hi;t 
wchaveclfewherc (fee Ropf.-Makino, 

and Saii.) fhown how the fcvei-al parts, of a flup*!. 

‘naJc; and the art of putting thtra proper¬ 
ly together, fo as to make the diip bed anfvwr the p<ir- 
pofe for which fhe is intended, depends upon a jiill 
knowledge of the impulfc and refinance of duid?, and <if 
the theory andpra6licc of fcamanlhip. (See Rssistasc^ 
of Fluids and Seamanship). N.Hhing, therefore, of 
the fubjefl is left to ub here, except wc were to date in 
few worda the progreffive method of rigging fhtps: but 
there is no one undeviating mod-.' which is purfued, as 
the nature of the operation is fu>h that all the parts of 
it may be advancing at the fame time. Wc (hall there¬ 
fore lake our leave oifiips fhip - huildin ^ with a fi w 
general ubfervations on fciil^midin^t whicli were omitted 
under the article Sail, referring ourreudcis for farther 
inforniritioii to the very elegant work lately pubhlhmhlu 

two 
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-.Appeniijs. two volujne«> 'J|to» on tkt Ekmenlt end PraOiee of Rig* 
ging and Seama^hip, 

Sftiift are made t>i caovaB* of different uttores, and arc 
extended on or between'the maili» to receive the wind 
that forces the veflel through the water, they are 
quadrilateral or triangular, as has been elfewhere de- 
foribtfd,<and are cut out of the canvas cloth by cloth. 
The width is governed by the length of the yardi gaff* 
boom, or ftay ; the depth by the height of the maft4 
in the valuable work to which wc have juft referred^ 
the following diredtiont are given for cutting fails. 
** The width and depth being given, had theviumber 
of cloths the width requiiTs, allowing for icatna* taUmtf 
t>n the leeches, and Hack cloth } and» xtt the deptby al* 
low for tabling on the head and foot, ^or uila cot 
fquare on the head and foot, with gorca only on the 
leeches, as fome topfails, &c. the cloths on the bead, 
between the leeches, are cut fquare to the depth ; and 
the gores on the leeches, are found bydividing the depth 
of (he fail by the number of cloths gored, which givea 
the length of each gore. The gore is fet down fiom a 
fquare with the oppolite felvagc ; and the canvas being 
cut diagonally, the longeft gored fide of one cloth 
makes the (horteft lide of the next t confequentlv, the 
firft gore being known, the reft arc cut by it. In the 
leeches of topuils cut hollow, the upper gores are lung> 
er than the lower ones ; and in fails cut with a roa^ 
leech, the lower gores aie longer than the upper ones. 
This tnuft be regulated by judgment, and care taken 
that the whole of the gores do not exceed the depth of 
the leech. Or, by drawing on paper the gored fide of 
the fail, and delineating the breadth of every cloth by 
a convenient fcale of equal parts of an inch to a foot, 
the length of every gore may be found with precifion. 
iiails, gored with a iweep on the head or the foot, or 
on both, have the depth of their gores marked on the 
fclvagc, from the fquare of the given depth on each 
cloth, and are cut as above j the longeft felvage of one 
ferving to meafure the {horteft felvage of the next, be« 
ginning with the firft gored cloth ni^xt the middle in 
fome fails, and the full cloth next the mall leech in o- 
thers. For thofe gores that arc irregular no ftri6l rule 
can be given ; tht v can only be determined by the 
jmlgmeui of the fail-maker, or by a drawing. 

•« In the royal navy, mizen topfails are cut with three 
hollow in the foot} hut, in the mer- 
*r chant fej vice, top and topgallant fails are cut v/ith more 

or lefs hollow in the foot. Flying jibs arc cut with a 
p.'xjf'!/', roach curve on tilt flay, and a thrcc-inch gore in each 
Ihoitening from the tack to the due. Lower 
ftudding'fails are cut with fquare leeches, and topmaft 
and topgallaiit-maft ftndding fails with goring lecchcp. 

«< Thelength of reef aiul middle bands is governed by 
tlie width of ihe fail at their rt fpcAive places; the leech- 
linings, buntline cloths, top-linings,maft-clochs, andcor- 
ner-pieces, arc cut agrciaUy to the depth of the fail; 
each chith and cveiy article Ihould be properly marked 
with Lharcoal, to prevent coufufion ormiftake. Sails 
th It l.nvc bonnets arc cut out the whc»lc depth of the 
fail ami bonnet included, allowing enough for the tab-, 
linge on thepuot of the fail and head and foot of the 
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bonnet. The bonnet it cot otf after the Jhll U (owed dfplM 
together. If a drabler is required, it ta aOowed foria' 
the cutting out the fame ta the bnahei.** 

When the cloth k thoa pnq>erly cut# thfr'dH&nent 
pji^ces afe to be joined together in the fbroi a Dail | 
ahd for doing this properly we ha^e the Bellowing di« 
redliont in the work already quoted. ** Saila have • 
double flat feam, and ihossld be (ewed with the beft Eng^ 
lifti made twine of three tfareada, ^mti gdo fiujunat to 
the pound, and have from one fanndred lod »lgh* to one 
hundred and Gatecn ftitchet m every yaid in lenkth^ 

The twine for Urge fails, in the royal navy, is waxed by 
hand, with genuine bccMax, mised with onc-ftxtb part 
of deer turpentiue j and# for final! fiuk, is s mietnre 
made whh bees tree, 4 U> | hogs lard y Ui f and clear 
turpentine tlb. XBtbemerchatttTcrvtcc,thetwiuck-dip* 
ped in tar ( l ), fofiened with a proper pr^iortioii of oiL 

** It is the erroneous pni^cc of fome failraakers not 
to few the feams any farther than where the edge is 
creafed down for the tabling ; but dl fails ihould be 
fewed quite home to the eud, and, when finiftied, Ihoulil 
be well rubbed down With a rubber. In the merchani 
fervice feams are fumetimea made broader at the foot 
than at the bead, being ftronger. Broad feams are not 
allowed to be made un coarfes, in tbe royal navy, but 
goring leeches are adopted in lieu of them. Bodm 
maiiiUils and the fails of {loops generally have the feams 
broader at the foot chart at the head. The feams of 
courfes and topfails are ftuck or llitcbed up, in the 
middle of the feams, along the whole length, with dou¬ 
ble feaming-twine ; and have from 68 to ft ftitches in 
a yard. In the merchant fervice it is common to dick 
the feams with two rows of ftitches, When the fail is half 
worn, as they will then laft till the fail is worn out. 

The breadth of the feams of courfes, topfails, and 
other fails, in the royal navy, to be as follow, viz. cour* 
fes and topfails, for 50 gun ihips and upwards, one inch 
and a half, and for 44 gun (hips and upwards, one inch 
and a quarter, at head and foot; all other fails, one inch 
at bead and foot. 

** The tablings of all fails are to be of a 'proportion- 
able breadth to the fize of the fail, and fewed at the 
edge, with 68 to 7a ftitches in a yard. Thofe for the 
beads of main and fore courfes to be four to 6x inches 
wide } for fprit courfes and mizens, drivers, and other 
boom fails, $ to 4 inches wide ; for topfails, 3 inches to 
4 inches aud a half; topgallant and fprit topfails, 3 
inches) royal fails, 2 inches and a half $ jib and other 
ftayfaiU, 3 inches to 4 inches and a half, on the ftay or 
hoift} and for ftudding fails, 3 inches to 4 inches on the 
head. Tablings on the foot and leeches of main and 
fore courfes to be 3 inches to 5 inches broad ; fprit 
courfe and topfails, 3 inches $ topgallant and fprit top- 
fails, a inches and a half t royals, 2 inches ; fore leeches 
of mizen, driver, and other boomfaiU, 3 inches and a 
half to 4 inches ; after leech, 3 inches ; and on tbe foot 

2 or 3 inches. Tablings on the after letch of jibs and 
other llayfaiU to be from 2 to 3 inches broad ; and, on 
the foot, 2 to 2 inches and a half: on ftudding fail 
leeches one inch and a half to two inches and a half} 
and on the foot, from one to tw'o inches. 

“ Main 


(i.) The dipping of the twine in tar, wc arc perfuaded, is a very bad practice, for the rcafon afligned in Rovk- 
MaxiNC. decthat arliclc, N'" 3a, ^ 1 
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n£x. **%Cain %o6 fere toorfn are Iiaed on the leeches, 
from due to eirioj^, irirti ooeoloth (earned on mod ftnek 
or ftitched in the middle, -and hare a miiWe band half 
way between the kntrer reef band and (he foot, alfo foor 
bumline clechs, tt c<|«aldiftancet between the leeches, 
the upper end of wfakdt are carried under the middle 
band, that the lower fide of the band may be tabled up¬ 
on or fewed orerthecfid of the bootUne pieces* They 
have Itkdwife two reef bands i each ia breadth one-tlnrd 
•f the breadth of the canvas $ the upper one is ont^^fixth 
^ the depth of the fail from the head, and the lower 
band is at the fame diftance from the upper one ; the 
ends go f<Mir inches under the leech linings, which are 
feam^ over the reef bands. All linings are Teamed on, 
and are (luck with 68 to 7a ftitches in a yard. 

** Main, fore, and miaen, topfaile have leech linings, 
ffnaft and top linings, buntliue dotbs, middle bands and 
reef hands. The leech linings arc made of one breadtli 
of cloth, fo cut and fewed as to be half a cloth broad 
at the head, and a clotb and a half broad at the 
foot; the piece cut out being half the breadth of the 
cloth at one end, and tapering to a point at the o- 
ther. The middle bands are pot on hdf way between 
the lower reef and foot, the buntline clotlis join the 
top-linings, and the buntline cloths and top-hniros are 
carried up to the lower fide of the middle band, which 
is tabled on them. The malt lining is of tw’o cloths, 
and extends from the foot of the fait to the lower reef, 
to I'cceive the beat or chafe of the mall. Th< middle 
band is made of one breadth of canvas, oi the fame 
number as the top-liniag. It is firft folded and rubbed 
down, to make a creafe at one-third of the breadth ; 
then tabled on the feWage, aind ftuck along the creafe } 
then turned dows, and tabled and (luck through both 
the double and fingle parts, with 68 to 72 ftitches in 
a yard. It is the opinion of many, that middle bands 
(hould not be put on until the fail is half worn. 

** Main and fore topfailt have three and fometimes 
four reef bands from leech to leech, over the leech li¬ 
nings ; the upper one is ope-eigbth of the depth of the 
fail from the head, and they arc the fame dilianceafun- 
dcr ill the royal navy, but mot e in the merchant ftnricc. 
The reef bands are each of half a breadth of canvas put 
on double; the firll fide is iluck twice, and the lift 
turiicd over, fo that the reef holes may be worked upon 
the double part of the band, which is alfo ftuck with 
68 to 72 ftitches in a yard. ' 

** The top lining of topfaila is of canvas 6 or 7* 
The other linings of this, and all the linings of other 
fails, (hould be of ilie fame quality as the fails to which 
they belong. 

** Top-linings and maft cloths are put on the aft fide, 
and all other linings on the fore fide, of fails. Mizens 
arc lined with one breadth of cloth from the clue five 
yards up the leech, and have a reef band fewed on, in 
the fame manner as on other fails, at one-fifth the depth 
of the lail from the foot; they have alfo a nock-piece 
and a peek-piece, one cut out of the other, fo that each 
contains one yard. Mizen topfaili of 50 gun (hips and 
upwards have three reefs, the upper one k one-eighth 
of the depth of the (ail from the bead, and the reefs are 
at the fame diftaacc afunder. Mizen topfails of (hips 
of 44 guns and under have two reefs one-feventh part 
<if tile depth of the fail afunder, the upper one being at 
(he unic diftancc from the bead Mam and main top 
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ftudding fails have each one reef, at one-eighth of the Append!*, 
depth of the fail from the head. Reef bands (hould not' 
be put on until the fail is fewed up, a conrrai y practice 
being Tcry erroneous. Lower ftayfaila, fore top and 
main top llayfads, and flying jibs, have cluc'pirces two 
yards long. Square tack ftayiails have half a breadth 
of cloth at the fore part, with a cluc>ptecc containing 
two ya^s, and a peek-piece, containing one yard. 

“ Saila have two holes in each cloth, at the heads 
and reefs of courfes, topfails, and other fquarc fails ; one 
hole in every yard in the ftay of flying jibs, and one in 
every three quarters of a yard in the (lays of fquare tack 
and other ftaytails. Thefc are made by an inilrument 
called pegging awl, or a ftabber, and arc fenced round 
by Hitching the edge to a fmall grommet, made with 
log or other line; when fisiifiied, they (hould be well 
ftretebed or rounded up by a pricker or a marlioc.fpikr. 

Reef and head holes of large fails have grommets of 
twelve-thread line, worked round with iB to 21 (lit 'h- 
es} imaller fails have grommets of oiiie-lbread Inic, 
with 16 to 18 llitches, or as many as (hall cover the 
line, and finallcr holes in prciportion. The holes for 
marline the clues of fails and the top-brims of topfails 
have grommets of log-line, and (hould have fiom 9 to 
If ilitchcs ; twelve holes arc worked in each cloth. 

Main courfes have niiirlinc holes from the clue to the 
lower how line cringle up the leech, and from the chic 
to the (irtt buntline cringle on the foot. Fore courut 
have marline holes onc-cighth of the depth of the fail 
up the leech, and from the clue to the firft buntlir.c 
cringle at the foot. Main and fore topfails have nar- 
Imc holes three feet each way from the clue and at the 
tom brims. Spritfails, mizen topfails, lower fti^yfuiU, 
main and fore top ftayfails, and jibs, have marline holes 
two feet each way from the clues. All other fails are 
fewed home to the clues. Marline holes of courfes arc 
at three-fourths of the depth of the tablings at the chicr. 
from the rope, and thofe of topfails arc at half the deptli 
of the tablings at the clues and top-brim from the rope/’ 

The rope, whicli is fewed on the edges of fails to 
prevent their rending, and which is called hit-rope, 

(hould be well made of fine yarn, fpun from the heit 
Riga rhinc hemp well topt, and fewed on with good 
£ngli(h made twine of three threads, fpun aoo fathom 
to the pound ; the twine in the royal navy is dipped in 
a compoGtion made with bees wax, 4 lbs; hogs lard, 

5 lbs i and clear (arpentine one pound; and in the 
merchant fervice, in tar foftened with oil. They 
(hould be ftoved in a (love by the heat of a flue, and 
not in a baker’s oven or a ftovc tub ; and tarred in the 
heft Stockholm tar. The flexibility of them (hould be 
always confidered, in taking in the flack, which muft 
reft on the judgment of the failmaker. 

** Bolt ropes of courfes, topfails, and all other fails, 
fhould be neatly fewed on through every buntline ol 
the rope ; and, to avoid llretching, the rope muft be 
kept tightly twifted while fewing on, and care taken 
that neither too much nor too little flack is ukca in ; 
they are to be crofs-ftitched at the leeches every twelve 
inches in length ; at every fcam, and in the middle oi 
every cloth at the foot, with three crofs-ftitches: Four 
CFofs-ftitches fhould be taken at all beginnings and faf- 
teningsoif} the firft Hitch given twice, and the laft 
three times. Small foils have two-crofs ftitcbcG at every 
fcam, and three at every faftening oflT 
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Appendtt. ** On main and fore courfes two iqcbes flack cloth 
fhouM be allowed in the head and foot, and one inch and 
a half in the leechea, in every yard in length. ToplaiU 
arc allowed 5 inches flack in ever^ cloth in the footf 
one inch and a half in every yard in the lcech» and two 
inches in every cloth left open in the top-brim. Mi- 
zen courfes have two inches flack iu every yard in the 
foremoft leech, but none in the after leech or foot. 
Spritfail courfes have no flack cloth. Jibs have four 
fnehes flack in every yard in the flay, one inch in every 
cloth in the foot, and none in the leech. Scayfails have 
three inches flack in every yard in the flay, one inch in 
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every cloth in the footi but none in the leech* T^gnl- Appei 
lant fails have two inches flack in every cloth in tbd' v 
foot, and one in^ in every yard in the leech. Stud¬ 
ding fails have an inch and a half flack in every yard 
in goring leeches, but no flack in fquare leeches, and 
one inch in every eloth in the head and foot.*’ 

Tbefe diredions for faihnaking, we trufl: may be ufe- 
ful. They ai*e indeed very general, but the limits pre- 
feribed us will not permit of a more minute detail. The 
failmaker will find every inflruAiun that he can want 
in the Ehmenti of Ringing and Seamati/hipt a work which 
we therefore recommend to his attention. 
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Ship. Snif's Form Gauge, an inftrument recommended by 
Mr Hutchifon as fit to afeertain any alteration in the 
bottom, of a fliip, by its hogging or fagging ; and alfo 
to regulate the Itowage of a ihip. 

« All Ihips (fays he) of any conCequence are built 
with fiaunchions fixed from the kelfon to the middle 
of all the lower deck beams fore and aft, in order to 
fupport them iu their cxa6i regular height, as well 
as the whole frame of the iliip in the regular form 
in which flic was built upon the flocks; yet notwith- 
flanding thefe ftaunchions, it is proved from experience 
that our fliips bottoms, hitherto, by ilic preflbi-e of wa¬ 
ter, and improper llowage, have generally been hogged 
upwards, or fagged downwards, and moft about the 
rnidfliip frame or main body of the fliip, which is com¬ 
monly about the fore part of the main hatchway ; 
nhick naturally makes it the bell plnoc at which to fix 
the fliip's form gauge, where cither the hogging or 
fagging of her bottom may be obferved and feen i’oon- 
til and boll, to regulate the ftowage of heavy materials 
.0 the gicatefl advantage, fo as to keep her bottom 
nearly in the fame form in which Ihc was built. 

The gauge T rccumincnd is nothing more than a 
7:arro\v plate of iron divided into inches and quarters 
like the Aide of a caipenter’s rule. Let this be fixed 
to the after fide of the flaunchiun now mentioned, with 
’Is upper end projcAing two or three inches above the 
flf uuchion ; a groove being cut out for it in the after 
fide of the lower deck beam, and a mark being made 
^-.vhen the fliip is on the flocks) at the part of the beam 
wliUh correfponds to the o on the gauge. When the 
fliip alters in h:r lhape, the gauge will Aide up and 
down in this groove, and the quantity of hogging or 
fagging will he pointed out on the gauge by the mark 
ou the beam. The llow age may then he fo managed 
as to bring this mark to coincide again with the o, or 
-.0 approach it as near as wc fee ncceflary.” 

. SufP'Moaey, was an impofition charged upon the 

ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and counties of this 
Kalm, in the reign of King Charles 1 . by w»rit8, com- 
• ironly called Jhip-nurils, under the great feal of Kng- 

Lnd, in the years 1635 and 1636, for the providing 
;uid furnilhing of certain fliipt for the king's fervice, &c. 
which was declared to be contrary to the law s and fta- 
4ute6 of this realm, the petition of right, and liberty of 
titc fcbjcfl, by flat. 17 (Jar. 1 . c. 14. '^0 Rlaeiflone*s 
Commentarvjy V'ol. IV. p. 30. 

SiHif'^hapo, accotdiog to the fafhion of a fliip, or in 
the manner of au expert fatlor; as, The mail is not 
i-;^ed ihip-fltapej Trim your fails ihip-fltapc. 


Stowing ami Trimming of SHin, the method of dif- 
poQng of the cargo in a proper and judicious manner*^ 
in the hold of a fliip. 

A ihip's failing, fleering, flaying, and wearing, and 
being lively and comparatively eafy at fca in a flurm, 
depends greatly on the cargo, ballall, or other mate¬ 
rials, being properly flowed, according to their weight 
and hulk, and the proportional dimenfions of the built 
of the ihip, which may be made too crank or too flifl' 
to pafs on the ocean with fafety. Tliefc tilings ren¬ 
der this branch of knowledge of fuch cunfcquence, 
that rules fur it ought to be endeavoured after, if hut 
to prevent, as much as poflible, the danger of a (hip 
overfetting at fra, or being fo labourfomc as to roll 
away her mafls, &c. by being improperly flowed, which 
is often the cafe. 

When a fliip is new, it is prudent to confult the 
builder, who may be fuppofed hefl acquainted with a 
(hip of hi» own plantiiug, and moil likely to judge what 
her properties will be, to advife how the cargo or ma¬ 
terials, according to tlie nature of them, ought to be 
difpufed of to advantage, fo us to put her in the befl 
failing trim; and at every favourable opportiuiity af¬ 
terwards it will be proper to endeavour to fiud out her 
bed trim by experiment. 

fliips mufl differ in their form and proportional dl- 
menfions; and to make them anlV/crthcir different pur- 
pofes, they will require different management in tlie 
iiowage, which ought nut to be left to mere chance, or 
done at random, as goods or materials happen to cume 
to hand, which is too often the caufc that fuch impro- 
jper ftowage makes fliips unfit for fea : therefoic tlio- 
flowage (hould be confidered, planned, and contrived, 
according to the built and properties of the fliip, which 
if they arc not known fliould be inquired after. If (he 
is narrow and high built in proportion, fo that (lie will 
not fliift lierfclf without a great weight in the hold, it 
is a certain fign fuch a (hip will require a great part of 
heavy goods, b^llafl, or materials, Uid low in the hold, 
to make her fliff enough to hear ftflicient fail without . 
being in danger of overfetting. But if a fliip be built 
broad and low in proportion, fothst (lie is fliff'and w'ill 
fupport herfelf without any w-rigla in the hold, fuch a 
fliip will requite heavy goods, baiLfl, or materials, flow¬ 
ed higher up, 10 prevent her from being loo fldf and 
labouifome at fea, fo as to endanger her mafls being 
rolled away, and the hull worked loofc and made 
leaky. 

in order to help a fliip’s failing, that (hc^flicwjld be 
Ih ely and eafy in her pitching and afeending motions, 

it 
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p. it (liouW be contrived by the {tovrage, that the princU force, according to the progrcDive motion of the fliijs- 
pal and weightirft part of the cargo or tnaterials lliould and thi* will operate upon the levers fo as to immediate* 
lie as near the main body of the fliip, and as far from ly ^ffedt the index, making the leail increafe or dlminu* 
the extreme ends, fore and aft, as things will admit of. tion of the fhfp*8 way vifible on the graduated arch $ 
For it (hould be conlidered, that the roomy part of our the fpriog L always coufiteradiing Oic preffure upon 
fhips lengthwife forma a fweep or curve near four times the palate, and bringing back the index, on any relax* 
as long aa they arc broad j thertforc thofe roomy parts alion of the force imprefled. 

at and above the water’s edge, which arc made by a This machine is advantageoufly placed at the bow of 
full harping and a broad trtinfom to fupport the (hip the foip, where the current firflt begins, and afta fairly 
fteady and keep her from plunging into the fca, and upon the palate, in preference to the ftern, where the 
nlfo by the entrance and run of the ihip having little or tumultuous clofing of the waters caufes a wake, vifiblc 
no bearing body under for the prelTure of the water to to a great dHlance. 7 'he palate 1) is funk nearly as 
fuppurt them, of courfc ibould not be ilowed with low ss the keel, that it may not be influenced by the 
heavy goods or materials but all the necdfaiy bcb()ing up of the water aud the dafhing of the waves 

cies, broken ftuwagc, or light goods, fhould be at thefe at and near the waterline. The arch K is to afeertain 
extreme ends fore and aft; and in proportion as they how many knots of miles fhe would run in one hour at 



are kept lighter by the (lowage, the fhip will be more her then rate of failing. But the graduations on this 
lively to fall and rife eafy in great feas } and this will arch oiuft be unequal; becaufc the refiitance of the 
Contribute greatly to her working |nd failing, and to facing L will incrcafe is it becomes more bent, fo that 
prevent her from draining and hogging s for which rea- the index will travel over a greater fplce from one to 
ion it is a wrong praflice to leave fuch a large vacancy five miles than from five to twelve. Ladly, The palate, 
in the main hatchway, is is ufual, to coil and work rod, fpring, and all the metallic parts of the inflrumcnt, 
the cables, which ought to be in the fore or after hatch- flioidd be covered with a ftrong vamifti, to prevent rull 
way, that the principal weight may be more eafdy from the corrolive quality of the fait water and fca 
{bowed in the main body of the fhip, above the flattelb air. ^ 

and loweft floorings, where the preflTure of the water This machine may be conlidcrahly improved as fol- 
a^s the more bo fupport it. lows : Let the rod or fpear AB (fig. 5.) be a round 

Machine for menfttring a Sbip*s IVay, Wc have al- rod of iron or ftecl, and infbead of moving 00 the ful- 
ready deferibed a variety of machines or inllru.'nents crum or joint, as at C, let it pafs through and turn 
which have been propofed for this piirpofe under the freely in a focket, to which focket the moveable joint 
article Loo. In this place, therefore, we (hall coniine muft be annexed, as reprefented in fig. 6. The rod 
ourfelves to the machine invented by Francis Hopkin- mud have a iiioulder to bear on the upper edge of the 
fon, Efq? Judge of the Admiralty in Pennfylvania.—• focket, to prevent its dipping quite down. The rod 
After having Inown the fallacies to which the common mud alfo pafs through a like focket at F, fig. 5. The 
log, and am that particular kind of inllrumcnt invent- joint of the lower focket mud be fixed to the bow of 
ed by M. ^aumarex, arc liable, he proceeds to deferibi the (hip, and the upper joint or focket mud be conntfl* 
his own machine as follows : cd with the horizontal arm £. On the top of the up* 

This machine, in its mod Ample form, is reprefented permod focket let there be a fmall circular plate, bcar- 

y#w«-by fig. 5. Plate CCCCI-III. wherein A B is a drong ing the ^2 points of the mariner’s compafs j and let 
^^'/""rod of iron moveable on the fulcrum C. D is a thin the top of ilie rod AB come through the centre of this 
Vo\\\ palate of hrafs rivetted to the lower extremity plate, fo as to carry a fmall index upon it, as is repre- 

y, of the rod. E a horizontal arm connefbed at one end fenlcd in fig. 7. This fmall index mud be fixed to the 
with the top of the rod AB by a moveable joint F, top of the rod on a fquarc, fo that by turning the in- 
and at the other end witli the bo’tom of the index II, dex round the plate, the rod may alfo turn in tljc foclj* 
by a like moveable joint O. 11 is tin* index turning cts, and of courfe carry the palate D round with it ; 

on its centre I, and travelling over the graduated aron the little index always pointing in a diredlion with the 

K : and L is a drong fpring, bearing againd the rod face of the palate. The fmall compafs plate fiiould not 
AB, and conUantly countetafblng the preffure upon befadened to the top of the focket, but only fitted 
the palate I). The rod AB fhould be a^'^lied clofe to tightly on, that it may be moveable at pleafurc* Sup- 
the cut-water or ftern, and fhould be rf fuch a length pofc then the intended port to bear S. W, from tlic 
that the palate'D may be 110 higher above the keel than place of departure, the palate mud be turned on the foc- 

is nectflary to fecure it from injury when the vefTcl is ket till the fouth-wed point thereon looks dircClly to 

aground, or fails in fhoal water. As the bow of tlie the flup’s bow ; fo that the fouth-w'cd and north-eafl 
(hip curves inward towards the keel M, the palate I) line on the compafs plate may be precifely parallel with 

will be throi^ to a didance fmm the bottom of the the fhip's keel, and in this pofition the piste mud 

vide!} although the perpendicular rod to which it is femain during the whole voyage. Suppofe, then, the 
annexed lies clofe to the bow alwvc ; and therefore the fhip to be failing in the direct courfe of her intended 
palate will be more fairly a^ed upon. The am-E voyage, with her bowfprit pointing fouth-wed. Let the 
fhould enter the bow foihewhere near the hawfe hole, little index be bi*ought to the fonth-wed point on tbe 
and lead to any convenient place in the forecaUlc, Where compafs plate, and the pal.ste will neceffarity piefent 

a fmoolh board w plate may be fixed, having the index its broad face toward the port of dediuation ; and this it 

li, and graduated arch K, upon it. mud always be made to do, be the /hip’s courfe what it 

It is evident from the figure, that as the fhip is may. If, ©u account of unfavourable winds, the fliip is 

urged forward by tbe wind, the pidate D will be prefT- obliged to deviate from her intended courfe, the little in- 
ed nipon by the refidiug medium, with a greater or left dcs mud be moved fo many points from the fouth-wed 

3 t 2 line 
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line 6f tb« eompiira plate ds the eompefs in the biabMle 
fhall <how that ihe ^eftitte> from- mr trtie eourfe i fo 
that in whatever dii*e£ikiii the fhip ihall fatf» the p^ate 
D wiH alwayi fecdt full to the fduth'weft point of the 
horizon^ or towardi tbe'-port- of deftinatien, and confe- 
qnently wiU prefcntonty ta obfique forface to the re- 
hftuig rhcdiiiAi, more or lefe oblique ak the ihip deviate! 
more or lefa from the .true courfe of her voyage. As, 
thrrefoiv, the refiftance of the water will cerate left 
upon-the palate' in an oblique than in a dired pontion, 
in eaaA proportion to its obliquity, the index H 
will not (how how many knots the vetfel runs in her 
then courfe, but will indicate how many (he gains in 
the dire^ line of her intended voyage. Thus, in 
(ig. 9« if the (hip*s courfe lies in the diredlion of 
> the line AB, but (he can fail by the wind no nearer 
than AC } fuppofe, then, her progre(£ve motion fuch 
as to perform AC equal to five knots or miles in an 
hour, yet the index H will only point to four knots on 
the graduated arch, becaufe (he gains no more than at 
that rate 00 the true line of her voyage, viz. from A to 
B. Thus will the diSerenee between her real motion and 
that pointed out by the index be always in proportion 
to ht;r deviation from her intended port, until ^e fails 
in a line at right angles therewith, as AD ; in which 
cafe the palate would prefeut only a thin fltarp edge to 
•' the rrfifting Radium, the preflure of which (hould not 
be fuihctent to overcome the friAion of the machine 
and the bearing of the fpring L« So that at whatever 
rate the (hip may fail on that line, yet the index will 
be aile^edy (bowing that (he gaina nothing on her 
true oourfe^ In this cafe, and alfo when die vcifel is 
not under way, the aflion of the fpring L ftiould caufe 
she index to^point at O, as rrprefented by tbe dotted 
liues ia hg>'5* and S'. 

As the trudi of this inftrament muft depend on the 
equal prelhire of the refilling medium upon the palate 
D, according to the (hip's velocity, and the propor¬ 
tionable adlion of the fpring 1^, there (hould be a 
pin of ferew at the joints C- and F, fo that the rod may 
be readily'UnAiippcd and taken in, in order to clean the 
palate-ftom any tbulnefii it contraA, which would 
greatly Mcfeafe its operation on the index H, and there¬ 
by render the graduated arch falfeand uncertain. 

Further, The fpriagLmay be expofedtoo much to 
injury from the fait water, if fixed on the outfide of the 
(hip's bow.- To remedy this, it may be brought under 
cover, by confirufting the machine as reprefented by 
- ^g.>S. where AB^isthe rod, C the fulcrum or centre 
df ita motion^ D the pxlate, £ the horizontal arm 
leiuHag throtigh a fmall bole into the forecafile; M is 
xibcuig chain fadened at one end to the arm E,;and at 
tile utlier to a nm or barrel on the wheel G, which by 
means of 4 ts teeth gives motion to the femicircle 1 and 
>adc)t H. TIk fpriug L tsfpiral, and enclofcd in a box 
4#>^tMrrcl, hke tae main fpring of a wxtoh. A fmall 
ehasn fixeAto^ ^aad paffing round ihcbaorel, is fallen- 
cd by the other end to the fuzee W. This fuzee is 
«unne<Aed by its teeth with the wheel G, and counter* 
the motioo'oT the palate D. N, K, are the two 
V (otkcu through which'the rod .AB pades, and in which 
li.ts tufned round-by means of the .little index R. S 
is thc fmaU oompa^pbte, moyeable op tbe top of the. 
upper fpeket M, *iiie plate S hath an .upright rim 
.round ill-edge, cut late teeth or Dotehra, fo tlmt.whcn 
the index R is p Uttic railed ia arder to bring it 
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round te ihy inteadtd point, it nay fall into one of Ship, 
thefe notches, and be detaiutd tliere ^-btherwile the 
preflure of the water will farce the paftte'D itji. 
oblique pofitipo, and turn the rad and index round to 
the dire^on in which the Ihip fiiall be then (aitiug..^ 
Should It be apprehended that the palate D, being 
placed ls> far forward, may afledl tbe fhip's fteeraec, or 
obflniA her rate ot ftiling, it (hould be confidered that 
a very fmall plate will belufficicst to work the machine, 
as one of three or four inches in diameter would pro¬ 
bably be fufficieot, and yet not large enough to have 
any fenfible efledl on the helm or (hip's wayr • 

The greatcil difficulty, perhaps, Will be in graduat¬ 
ing the arch K, (if the machine ft conflru^id as in 
fig. 5.); the unequal divifions of which only can be af- 
certained by adual experiment on board of each (hip 
refpetlively, iaaimach as the accuracy of thefe gradu¬ 
ations will depend'on three circutnfianccs, viz. ibe pofi- 
tlon of the fulcrum C with refpedt to thekngth uf the 
rod, the Cze of the palate . 1 ), and the ftrength or 
bearing of the ^ring L* \Vhen thefe graduations, 
however, are once afeertained for the machine on board 
of any one veflel, they will not want aay future alter¬ 
ations, provided the palate D be kept clean, and* tbe 
fpring L retaina its elaftlcity. 

But the fincquai divifioBS of tlie graduated arch will 
be unneceflary, if the mtehihe isconflruflcd as in fig 8.; 
for as tbe chain goes roond the barrel L, and then 
winds through the fpirai fcbann^ of the fuzee W, the 
force of the main fpring muft operate eqaaliy, pr nearly 
fo, in all pofitions of the index, and coofequently the 
divifions of the arch K may in fuch cafe be equal. 

After all, it is not expcAed tbU a lhipV longitude 
can be determined to a mathematical cercauity by this 
inftrument. Tbe irregular -molioiia aod im^fes to 
which a (hip ia contioually expofed, mike fuch an ac» 
curacy unattaioable perhaps byony machinery: But if 
it (hould be found, as we flatter ourfelves it will on fair 
experiment, that it anfwers the purpofe much better 
than the common log, it may becoofidered m an acqui- 
fition to the art of navigation. 

It (hould be obferved, that in afeertaioinga(hip'8lon* 
gitude by a time.piece, this great inconvenience occurs,, 
that a fmall and trifling mimake in the time makes a 
very great and dangerous error in the diftance run 
whereas the errort^of this machine wtU operate no far¬ 
ther than tbe real amount; which can never be great 
or dangerous, if corre^d by tbe uCual obfervaiions* 
made by mariners for conrfling 'tbe common log. 

A like maebina, made in hs itfl)pleforni(Mat fig. 5.}, 
fo conftrudled as to (bip and onfltip, might occafionally 
be applied alongfide about midflupe, in order to afeer*' 
tain the leeway ; which if rightly fliowo^ will give the 
(bip*8 precife longitude. Aa to fea current#, this and 
aH: other machines hitherto invented muft Ite fubje^ 
to their iofloenctf; and proper allowances muft bs made 
according to the (kill and knowledge of the mriga- 
tor. 

Laflly, Somediferetion will be neceflary in taking ob- 
fervatioDS from the machine to be entered on the log¬ 
book 1 that it, the moft favouraUk and equitable mo¬ 
ment Ihould be cbofen for the obfervattoa | not whilft 
tbe (hip is rapidly defending the declivity of a wave, 
or is fttddenly checked by a ftroke of the fca, or i« in 
the vc^ of plunging. In all cafos, periods may be 
found in which a (hip pr^aeds virith a true average 
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^aoi velocitjx to dUcovcf vhicb» a liul« ex{»criecipe aadftt* 
teotiMi will lead tbe ikiUul roariner (a). 

SHIRAU 2 . See ScrtiaAt. .. 

” SHIR£» b a Saxon word fignifying a dividoa; but 
a c<MiDty«.r0Mi(0/M/« of ibc fame import ia plftioly derived 
from Aenrff* **tb€ coaiitoftbe Franka that b> therarl 
or alderman (ai the Saxon* called him) of the ihire» to 
whom the government of it wm intrufted. This be ufu- 
ally exercifedby his deputy^ ftill called io JjuUQviefComcf, 
and ia the Euglifh the JbtrifftJhrievet or Jbirt rcevf, fig- 
nifytog the oiEcer of the (hire {** upon whom, in pro-. 
ceft of timCf the civil adminiftratson of it totally devolv* 
ed. In fome counties there is an intermediate di^tfios 
between the fltire and the hundred; as lathes in Kent 
and rapes in Suffex, each of there containiog about 
three or four hundreds apiece* Thcie bad fomerly their 
lathe>reevet and rape>reeTe*» aAing in fuhordination to 
the niire-rcevr* Where a county b divided into three 
of thefe intermediate jurifdi£^iona» they are called tri- 
thiagj, which were anciently governed by a trithing 
reeve. Thefe trithings fiill fubhft in the bige county 
of York» where, by an eafy oorroption, they were deno¬ 
minated riJiags / the ooith, the eaft* and the weft ri¬ 
ding. 

SHIRL,orCocKie« in mineialogy. See Cockle. 

SHIRT, a loofe garment* cammonly of Jinen, worn 
next the body.—Some doubt the propriety of changing 
the linen when a perfon is fick. Clean linen promotes 
perfpiratiott •, and it may be renewed as often as the pa¬ 
tient pleafes, whether the diforderbe of the^acute or the 
chronical kied. Except during a crifis in fevers, whilft 
the patient a in a fweat, a cliaoge of UncR, if weH. 
dried.and warmed, may be daily ufed. 

SluTti were not worn by Jews, Greeks, or Romans, 
hutrt^eir place, wu foppli^ by thin tunica of wooL 
. The'want of hoes among the ancients made frec^uent 
wafhiogs and ablutioBS oecciTaryt 

SHIVER. See^HisTUB and Shali. 

SHIVERS, in the fes'language, names given to the 
little rollers, or round wheels of pulleys. 

SHOAD, among miners, denotes a train of metal¬ 
lic ftones, ferving to dire^ them in the, difeovery of 
mines. 

. S^oAD’S/oaett a term nfed by the miners of Cornwall 
and other parts of this kingdom, to exprefs fucb loofe 
mafles of ftunc as are ufually found about the entrances 
. into mines, foractimes running in a ftraight courfe from 
the load or vein of ors to the furface of the earth. 

Thefe are ftones of the common'kinds, appearing to 
have been pieces broken from the ftirata.ur larger maf- 
fei; but they ufuaHy contain mundic, or marcalitic mat¬ 
ter, and more or kfs of the ore to be found in the mine. 
They appear to have been at fome time rolled about in 
water, their corners being broken off, and'their furface 
fmootrlicd and rounded. 

The antimony mines in.Cornwall arc alwayscafilydif- 
corered by the fliQad-dk>oe8„ Uisfe ufuaUy lying up to 
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the furface, or very nearly ib) <nd the matter of the dhosJj 
fionchymgarwhite fptir, or debafed cryftsl, in which 
the colour of. the ore, which is a Ihinihg bluifti 
; tbiack, ^dy dbepaers itfslf in ftreaks and threes. 

ShMd-ftMes are of fo raaay kinds, and of fpeh va- 
riovB.appear»Ocas, that it is not eafy to deferibe or know 
them i but the miners, to whom they are of the greateft 
ufe in tbctracii^ or fearching after new mines, diftin- 
gutih them from other ftones by their weight} fo/ if 
very ponderous, though; they look ever £0 much like 
common ftones, there is great rcafon to fufpef^ that 
they contain fome metsd. Another mark of them is 
their being fpongy and porous} this is. a fign of efpe- 
cial ufe in the tin countries; for the tin ihoad-ftonis 
are often ib porous and fpor^y, that they Tcfemble 
large bodies thoroughly calcined. There art many 
other appearances of tin ihoads, the very hardeft and 
firmifft ftones containing this metal. 

When the miners, in tracing » Ihoad up hill, meet 
with fuch odd ftones and earths that they know not 
well what to make of them,.they have recourfe to van¬ 
ning, tliat is, they calcine and powder the ftqne, clay, 
or whatever clfe is fuppofed<to contain the metal t and 
then waihing it in an ioftrument, prepared for that pnr- 
pofe, and called a vanamg Jhevtl, they 6nd the earthy 
matter walked away, and of the remaiodcr, the ftony 
or gravelly matter lies behind, and themetalline matter 
at the point of the fhovel. Uf theperfon who performs 
this operation has any judgment, he eafily difeovers not 
only what the metal is chat-is cDntalocd'in the fhoad, 
but alfo will make a very-probableguefsat what quan¬ 
tity the mine is likely to yield of it in proportion to the 
ore. 

SHO AL in the fea-language, denotes a place where 
the water is (hallow ; and likewife a great quantity of 
ftfhes, fucb as a Jboai of htrrmgt. 

SHOCK, in eleflricity. The effe^ of the explo- 
fton of a charged body; that is, the difeharge of its elec¬ 
tricity on any other body, is called the eleOric fiock^ 

SHOE, a covering for the foot, ufually of leather. 

Shoes, among the Jews,, were made of leather, 
linen, nidi, or wood; thoic of fuldiers were fome- 
tunes of brafi or iron. They were tied ^with tliongs 
which .paffed under the foies of the feet. To put off 
their (hoes was an aCl of veneration ; it was alfo a ligii 
of mourning and humiliation ; to bear one’s ihoes, or to 
untie the latchcti of them, was confidercd as the mean- 
etVfcrvice. 

Among the Greeks, Oioes of various kinds were ufed. 
Sandals were worn by women of diftindtion. The La¬ 
cedemonians wore red flines. The Grecian /Itoes gene- 
. rally reached to the middle of the leg. The Romans 
ufed two kinds of fltoes; theetf/ervx, which covered the 
whole foot foroewhat like our (hoes, and was tied 
above withlatchets or ftrings and the fvUaor flipper,, 
which covered only tlie foie ofthe foot, and wasfaftco- 
ed with leather thongs. The calcens wasalwtays worn 

»‘» X ' along 
■ • . f 
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(A)An iagonioui mechanic would probably conftrud this machine to better advantage "'in mdny refpeOs. 
The author oidy-meant to fuggcll the principle ; experiment aVone'can point out the beft method'df applying it. 
He is fonfible of atleaft one deficirhey,- vir. that the little mdex R'rffg. 4. wWt not’Jhe ftiwtitf'ertologh to retain 
the palate D in ant)faik{oe pofltion when thuibip is failing by the wind: morc-efpCclidly'aVthr bormpafs |^te S, 
in-whofc notched rim the index R is to fall ts not fixed to, but Only 'fitted tight oi;r-*fb^‘ft>dkrt H.' ^iny reruns, 
however, might.be cooerived toTcmedy thisinconvenieiice. %.*. .1 . 



Shottt 
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along with the toga when a perfon went abroad : flip¬ 
pers were put on during a journey and at feafts but it 
was reckoned effeminate to appear in public with them. 
Black flioea Were worn by the citiacns of ordinary rankf 
and white ones by the women. Red flioes were fome- 
times worn by the ladies^ and purple ones by the cox¬ 
combs of the other fcx. Red (hoes were put on by the 
chief magiffrates of Rome on days of ceremony and 
triumphs. The flioes of fenators, patricians* and tlieir 
children, had a crefeent upon them which ferved for a 
buckle ; thefc were called calcfi lunati. Slaves wore no 
flioea; lienee they were called (retati from their duffy 
feel. Phocion alfo and Cato Uticenfis went without 
llioes. The toes of the Roman flioes were turned up 
ill the point; hence they were called calcei rojlratif rcr- 
pandi, See, 

In the 9th and loth centuries the greateft piinces of 
Europe wore wooden (hoes, or the upper part of lea¬ 
ther and the foie of wood. In the reign of William 
Rufus, a great beau, Robert, furnamed thehomedy ufed 
(hues with long fliarp points, fluffed with tow, and 
iwifled like a ram*8 horn. It is faid the clergy, being 
highly offended, declaimed agairifl the long-pointed 
flioes with great vehemence. The points, however, 
continued to incrcafe till, in the reign of Richard 11 . 
they were of fo enormous a length that they were tied 
to the knees with chains fonietimes ofgold, fomctiines 
of iilver. The upper parts of thefc flioes in Chaucer's 
time were cut in imitation of a church window. The 
long-pointed fhoes were called eraclowesy and continued 
in »flii<m for three centuries in fpite of tlie bulls of 
popes, the decrees of councils, and the declamations of 
the clergy. At length the parliament of England in- 
terpofed by an a£t A. D. 1463, prohibiting the ufeof 
fhoes or boots with peaks exceeding two inches in 
length,- and prohibiting all (hoemakers iVum making 
flioes or boots with longer peaks under fcverc penalties. 
Put even this was not fufScient : it was nccefl'ary to de¬ 
nounce the dreadful fentence of excommunication a- 

irainft all who wore fhoes or boots witli points longer 
*1 . _ • -1_ _r._. _ 


that! two inches. Tlie prefent fafliion of fhoes was 
introduced in t<)33, but the buckle was not ufed till 


1 f)70. 


In Norway they ufc fhoes of a particular conflruc- 
>11, confifting of two pieces, and without heels; in 
which the upper-leather fits clofe to the foot, the folc 
being joined to it by many plaits or folds. 

The fhoes or flippers of the Japanefe, as we are in¬ 
formed by Profcflbr Tliunberg, arc made of ricc-ftraw 
w oven, but fometimes for people of diftin£lion of fine 
flips of ratan. The fhoe confifts of a folc, without up- 
per-leather or hind-piece ; forwards it is croffed by a 
flrap, of the thicknrfs of one’s finger, which is lined 


w ith linen ; fiom the tip of the fhoe to the flrap a cy¬ 
lindrical firing is carried, which pafles between the great 
and fecond toe, and keeps the. flioe fall on the foot. 
As thefc fhoes have no hind-piece, they make a noife, 
when people walk in them like flippers. When the Jh- 
pam fe travel, their flioes are furnifhed with three ftrings 
matle of twifted ftraw, with which they arc lied to the 
and feet, to prevent them from falling off. Some 
people carry one or more pairs of fhoes with them on 
their journeys, in order to put on new, wlu-n the old 
ones are worn out. When it rains, or the roads are 
very dirty, thefe fhoes arc fuon wetted llirottgb, and one 

1 
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oontinuilly fees a great nnmber of worn-out flioeslylnff Slioes, 
on the roads, cfpecially near the brooks, where traw- 
Icrs have changed their flioea after wafhing thetr feet. ’ 
Inflead of thefc, in rainy or dirty weather they wear 
high wooden clogs, which underneath' arebcdlowed out 
in the middle, and at top have a band actofs like a Air- 
rup, and a firing for tlie great toe; fo that they can 
walk without foiling their feet. Sonic of them have 
their ftraw fhoes faftened to thefe wooden clogs. . The 
japenefe never enter their houfes with their mots on ; 
but leave them in the entry, or place them on the bench 
near the door, and thus are always barefooted in their 
houfes, fo as not to dirty their neat mats. Huring the 
time that the l>utch live at Japan, when they are fome¬ 
times under an obligation of paying vifits at the houfes 
of the Japanefe, their own rooms at the fadory being 
likewife covered with mata of this kind, they wear, iii- 
ftead of the ufual fhoes, red, green, or black flippers, 
which on entering the houfc they pull off: however, 
they have ftockings on, and fhoes made of cotton fluff 
with buckles in them, which fhocs are made at Japan 
and can be wafhed whenever they are dirty. Some 
have them of black fatin, in order Co avoid wafhing 
them. 

Smo» of an Anchoty a fmall block of wood, convex on 
the back, and having a fmail hole, fufficient to contain 
the point of the anchor fluke, on the foreiide. It is 
ufed to prevent the anchor from tearing or wounding 
the planks on the fhip's bow, when afeending or de- 
feending ; for which purpofe the flioe Aides up and 
douTi along the bow between the fluke of the anchor 
and the planks, as being preffed dofe to the latter by 
the weight of the former. 

To S/jof an Anchor, is to cover the flukes with a 
broad triangular piece of plank, wliofe area or fuper- 
ficies is much larger than tliat of the flukes. It is in¬ 
tended te give the anchor a flronger and furer hold of 
the bottom in very foft and ooxy ground. 

Horfe-SHOE, See FaxaiEtY, Seft. 47. 

SHOOTING, in the military art. See AaTitLEHY, 

Gunnery, and pROjKCTiLF.s. y 

Shooting, in fportfmanfhip, the killing of game by Shootirg \ 
the gun, with or without the help of dogs. fponfman- 

Under this article we fhall lay down all the rules 
wliich are neceffary to be difervcd in oixlcr to render 
o«* accompliflied. and fuccefsful in the art of flioot- 
iiig. 

The firfl thing which the fportfman ought to attend®'”^*”"" 
to is the choice of his fowling-piece. Conveniency re-^ 
quires that the band be as light as poflible, at the fame iug-picic. 
time it ought to poffefs that degree of ftrength which 
will make it not liable to burft. Experience has prov- 
ed, that a thin and light barrel, which is of equal 
thickiicfs iu every part of its circumference, is much 
Icfs liable to burft than one which is confidcnibly thick¬ 
er and heavier, but which, from being badly filed or 
bored, is of unequal ftrength in'different places. 

Tt is alfo of importance to detennine of what length 
the barrel ought to be, in order to acquire that range 
which the fportfman has occafion for. On this fub- 
jcA wc have received the following information from 
an experienced fportfman. We have, at different times, 
compared barrels of all the intermediate lengths be¬ 
tween a8 and 40 inches, and of nearly the fame,calihcA 
that is to fay, from 22 to 26 ; and thefe trials were 

made 
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Kbooiagt made both by firing the pieces fron the fhoulder, aod 
frono a firm blocki at an equaldiftance, and with equal 
weights of the fame powder and of the fame fhot. 

To hvoid every p^ibility of error, the quires of 
paper at which we fired were 6xed agaiuft planks in- 
liead of being placed againfi the waU. From thefe 
trials frequenUy repeated wc found that the fhot pieN 
ced an equal number of flicets, whether it was fired 
from a barrel of 28, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, or 40 inches 
in length. Nay more, we have compared two barrels 
of the fame caliber, but one of them 33^ and the ether 
66 inches long, by repeatedly firing tlu:m in the fa«= 
manner as the others, at different difiances, from 43 to 
100 paces, and the rcfults have always been the fame, 
i. e. the barrel of 33 inches drove tti (hot through as 
many (beets of paper as that of 66 did. The conclu- 
fion from all this is, that the difference of 10 inches in 
the length of the barrel, which feema to be more than 
ii ever infifted upon among fportfmen, produces no fco- 
fible difference in the range of the piece} aod therefore, 
that everyone maypleafe Uimfelfin tbelengthof hii bar¬ 
rel, without either detriment or advantage to die range. 

It may appear as an objedtiou to this, that a duck- 
gnn which is five or fix feet long kills at a greater 
diffance than a fowling-piece ; but this is not owing to 
its length, but to its greater weight andthicknefs, which 
give it fuch additional ftrength, that the fhot may be 
iucrcafed, and the charge of powder doubled, trebled, 

3 and even quadrupled. But a barrel of five or fix feet 

Proper length would be very incunvenieiit fin; fowling. Thofe 
1. njjth of confult the appearance of the piece, lightnefs, and 

! 'c ArreJ. which it is managed, will find that a bar- 

4 rel from 32 to 38 inches will onfwer befi- 

Cahber. The next thing to be confidered is, of what dimen- 
fions the caliber or bore of a fowling-pieee ought to be. 
This matter has been fubjedled to experiment, and it 
has been found, that a barrel of 22 or 24, which is the 
largefi caliber ufitally employed in fowling-pieces, 
throws its fhot as clofcly as one of the fraallefi caliber, 

5 viz. of 30 or 32 (a). 

l eiiRift ard iJic length and form of the fiock, it may be 

;I"k ® principle, that a long fiock is preferable 

' to a (hurt one, and at the fame time rather more bent 
than ufual; fur a lung fiock fits firmer to the fhoulder 
than a fhort one, and particularly fo when the fliouter 
is accufiomed to place his left hand, which principally 
fupports the piece, near to the entrance of the ramrod 
into the (lock. 

It is certain, however, that the fiock may be fo form¬ 
ed as to be better fuited to one man than another. 
For a tall, long-armed man, the fiock of a gun fbould 
be lunger than for one of a lefs ftaturc and fhortcr arm. 
That a ftraighl fiock is proper for him who has high 
fhoniders and a fhort neck j for, if it be much beat, it 
would be very difficult for him, efpecially in the quick 
motion required in (hooting at a flying or running ob- 
jedt, to place the butt of the gun-flock firmly to the 
fhoulder, the upper part alone would in general be fix¬ 
ed ; which would not only raife the muzzle, and confe- 
quently ftiool high, but make the recoil much more 
fenfibly felt, than if llic whole cad of the fiock were 


firmly placed on his fhoulder. Befides, fuppofing the shonting. 

fhooter to bring the butt home to his fhoulder, be would * s 

fearcely be able to level his piece at the objedl. On 

the contrary, a man with low fhauldfrs, and a long 

neck, requires a fiock much bent j for if it is firaight, 

he wiB, in the a£t of lowering his head to that place of 

the fiock at which his cheek fliould refi in taking aim, 

feel a conftraint which he never experiences, wdieii by 

the effedl of the proper degree of bent, the flock lends 

him fome affiftance, and, as it were, meets his aim half 

way. 

Having now deferibed the fowling-piece which has 
been found to anfwer befi, it will next be proper to 
give fome inftrudlions for the choice of gunpowder, 
fiiot, and wadding. 6 

The various kinds of gunpowder arc well known t**"* 
but, in the opinion of fome experienced fponfntten,^'''*^^-’^ 
Hervey’s battle-powder is the heft. Thofe who wifli 
to examine the firength of powder, may determine it 
by dry-ing fome of it very well, and then trying how 
many fheets of paper it will drive the fliot through, at 
the difiance of 10 or 12 yards. In this trial we fhouM 
be careful to employ the fame fixed fliot in each experi¬ 
ment, the quantity both of the fliot and the powder 
being regulated by exadl weight; oiherwife we cannot, 
even in this experiment, arrive to any certainty in com¬ 
paring the firengih of different powders, or of the fame 
powder at different times. 7 

Powder ought to be kept very dry, for every dcgrccTo Ic k-pt 
of moifiure injures it ; and if confiderable, the faltpctrc^^* 
is diffulred, and the intimate cumbination of the fcveral 
ingredients is entirely deftroyed. It is ubferved, that 
after firing with dump powder the piece becomes 
very foul, which feems to arife from the diminution 
of the aflivity of the fire in the explofiou. Flafks of 
copper or tin arc much better for keeping powder in 
tlian thofe made of leather, or than fmall calks, 'i'hcir 
necks ought to be fmall and well flopped with cork. ^ 

The patent miUedJbot is now very generally ufcd,and*‘'ixc^- 
is reckoned fuperior to any other. The fi/.e of the^“^' 
fhot mufi vary according to the particular fpccics uf 
game which is the obje£t of the fportfman’s puifuit, us 
well as be adapted to the feafon. In tiie firit month of 
partridge fhooting, N^ 1. is mofi proper; for fince ut 
this time the birds fpring near at hand, and w'c feldom 
(ire at more than the difiance of 40 paces, if the fbootiv 
takcB his aim but tolerably well, it U almofi impufTible 
for a bird at this difiaace to cfcapc in the circle which 
the fhot fonms. 

As hares fit clofer, and are thinly covered with fur 
at this feafon, they may be cafily killed w'itb this flic-t 
at 30 or 33 paces. N® i. is equally ptoper for fhoot¬ 
ing fnipcs or quails. About the beginning of Oclo- 
ber, when the partridges arc ftmnger, N® 3. is the mofi 
proper fhot to be ufed. Many fponfmen ufc no other 
during the whole feafon. TIic direflions which have 
now been given refer only to the patent fhot. 

We fhall now ftibjoin a table, wliich will fhowat one 
view the number of pellets compofing an ounce weight 
of each fort of (hot, the patent and the common, be¬ 
ginning with the fmallefi fize. 

Patents, 


(A) In fpcaking of the fizc of the caliber, wc mean by a 2 or. 24, that fo many balls exaftly fitting it weigh 
juft one pound} and every caliber is marked in the fame way. 




N* 8. 1 ouM 
7 id. 
X(b) id. 
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Pativt Shot. 


r 


1 

i 

3 

4 

5 


id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 


Common Shot. 


6*0 

480 

120 

t8o 

*57 

105 

$S 


N° 


7 - 

6 

$ 

4 

3 

2 


f 

Proportion 


ounce 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 

id. 


350 

260 

*35 

190 

140 

110 

95 


For a fowling-piece of a comman caliber, which is 
from 24 to 30 balls to the pound weight, a drachm and 
charJ" ^ quarter, or at moft a drachm and a half, of good pow« 
^ * der s and an ounce, or an ounce and a quarter of ftmt, is 
fufficient. 


10 

Wadding. 


II 

Towder 
and ibot 


But when ihot of a larger fire is ufed, fuch 
as 5. the charge of ihot may be increafed one. 
fourth, for the purpofe of counterbalancing in Come de¬ 
gree what the use of the Aiot lofet in the number of 
pelleta* and alfo to enable it to gamiOi'the more. For 
this purpofe the fpostfman will find a meafure marked 
with the proper guagea very conveoient to him. An 
infirument or thu nature has been made byna ingeni¬ 
ous artift of London, £gg* of the Haymarket. 

A conrequence of overloading with ihot, is the pow¬ 
der has not fufficient ftrength to throw it to its proper 
diftance ; for if the objed fired at be diftant, one-half 
of the pellets cumpofing the charge, by tbeir too great 
quantity and weight, will ftrike againft each other, and 
fall hy the way ; and tbofe which reach the mark will 
have fmall force, and will produce hut little or no ef¬ 
fect. 

The nfe of the OHuWtng is to carry the (hot in a 
body to a certain diflance from the muzzle of the piece. 
It ought to be of foft and plisble materials. The beft 
kind of wadding, in the opinion of an experienced fow. 
ler, is a piece of an old hat \ but this cannot be obtain- 
ed in fufficient quantity. Next to it nothing is better 
than foft brown paper, which combines fuj^lenefB with 
confidence, moulds itfdf to the barrel, and never falls to 
the ground within 12 or 15 paoes from the muzzle of 
the piece. Tow anfwers very well, and cork has been 
eztciled'for pofiieffing the peculiar virtue of increafing 
the range and clofcnefi of the fiiot. 

The wadding ought to bo quite clofe in the barrel, 
but not rammed too nard) for if it be rammed too dole, 
or be of a rigid fubftance, the piece will recoil, and the 
ihot will fpread too much. On the other hand, if the 
wadding be very loofe, im* is oompufed of too foft ma¬ 
terials, fiicb II wool or cotton, the difekarge will not 
pofTt fs proper force. 

lu loading a piece, the powder oi^bt to be fiigbtly 
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the arm leveral timet. For when the powder is vio. Phsa siif 
leatiy oompreftd, feme of the graiaa suft be braified, - 
which wsll prevMt the explofion from kekig quick, <nd 
will fpread the iu>t too wide. la pouriag tM powder 
iato the barrel, the meafare oogkttobe km fojistlmt 
the powder may fall moft maduy to the bottom! Tki4 
no grains miymUierc to the Mes of the barrel, the 
boK-end of the piece may be ftruck againft the ground. 

The /hot ought never to be rammed down with ^orce i 
it is fufficient to ftrike the butt-end o( the gun againft 
' the ground as before. Then the wadding is to be put 
down gently. A fportfmaa ongbt never to carry hit 
jptn under his arm with the nuzale irtebned downwards. 

Tor this pra^tce loofent the wadding and charge too 
much. zs 

Immediately after the piece is fired it ought to be re- Dircaiont 
loaded t ibr while the barrel it ftill warm, there is 
danger of any moifturc lodgioginit to hinder thepow-***^"*^* 
der from fialliog to the bottom. As it is found that the 
cUdneft of the barrel, and perhtpa the moifture con- 
den/^ in it, dimioiihes the force of the powder in the 
firft /hot } it is pr^ier to fire off a little powder before 
the piece is loaded. Some prime before loading, but 
this is not proper uole/a the touch-hole be very large. 

After every dilcharge tbe toacb-hok oi^ht to be prick¬ 
ed, or a fmall feather may be snferted to clear away any 
humidity or foulnefs that has been cemtrafited. 

The fportfoiaD having loaded his piece, muft next 
prepare to fire. For this purpafe he ought to piece 
his hand near the entrance of the ramrod, and at the 
fame time grafp the barrel firmly. Tbe muxxle Ihould 
be a little elevated, for it is aaore ufnal to ffioot low 
than high. This dire6rion ought parckidarly to be au 
tended to when the objed is a little diftaot; becaufe 
/hot as well u ball only moves a certtia dtftanee point 
blank, when it begins to deficrffic tbe curve of the pa- 
rabola. 


13 


Pradlice foon teaches the fportfmaa the proper di.Diftami 
fiance at which he /hould fltooc. The diftance at which ^hich <h( 


he ought infallibly to kill any kind of game with pi-J^ 


rammed down by only preffing the ramrod two or three 
to ^ flight-times on the wadding, and not by, drawing up the ram- 
ly rammed rod and then returning it into the barrel with a jerk of crofs dht£kionat the fame time miking due allowance 
dowa. 


tent /hot, N^ 3. provided the aim be. well taken, is from 
2; ta,35 paces for tbe footed, and from 40 to 45 paces 
for the winged, game. Beyond this diftance even to 
50 or 55 paces, both partridges and hares are fometimet 
killed } but in general the hares are only (lightly wound¬ 
ed, and cany away the (hot; and the patridgei at that 
diftanee prefeot fo fmall a fnrffice, that they frequently 
cfcape untouched between the fpaces of tbe circk. Yet 
it does not follow that a partridge may not be killed 
with N** 3. patent /hot at 60 and'cven yepaces diftance, 
but then tbefe /hots am very rare. 

In /hooting at a bird ftyiag, or a hare running acrofs, How (h< 
it is neceffary to take aim before the objcA in propor-riin bto 
tion to iti difiauce at the time of firing. If a partrmge 
/lies acrofi at the •diftance of $0 or 33 pace#, it wHl be 
fufficient to aim at the bead, or at moft but a fmall 
fpiice before it. If it be 59, 60, or 70 paeea diftant,ft 
is then requifite to atm at leaft half a foot before the 
head. The fame pradkice ought to be obferved in 
ihr>()«ing at a hare, rabbit, or fox, when running in a 


(a) The reader will obferve, that the patent /hot has no N* 6. the X being fuhftitiited in itt place, and ihgt 
the numbera do not follow each other in the order of progreffion ; the rcafon ca tbii we ciaaot a^n. ^ 
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hMtbg. for tlie didince and fwiftficfa of tljc pace. Another 
^ ' thing »o be ttCoided to h, that the fliooter oaght jiot 

fhvouinrBriW to -ftop the motron of*the ams at ^ mo* 
moot of jwitii^gldKariggert for tbci inftiot the hasd 
ftopa m. order t«r fire* bowerer tncosfiderable the time 
be* the bird geti beyood 'the liae of aim, and the (hot 
wtM nifa iti A fportfinaa iHigfat therefore to accu* 
llon^hia hrad while he it taking atm to /allow the ob- 
je^ . Wheif >« hare rasi Sn.i knight line from the 
ihooterr be thonld take hit aim hetween the eart» o- 
thenrife he-will run the haaard either of miffing, t>r at 
leaft not of killing dead, or at it it ibinetimeB called 
clean, 

A fowling-piece (hould not be fired more than ao 
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>try part 

the piece OP timet without being’ wa&ed ; b barrel when fbul 
an aoU* ffioott fo ready, nor carrict the (hot fo far ai 

when clean. The Bint, pan,'and hanuner, fiiould be 
well wiped after each fiiot j thk contributet greatly to 
make the piece go oW quick, bot theo .it fitoaU be done 
with fuch expedition, that the barrel may he reloaded 
whBfi warm, for the reafona we have brfore adraOced. 
The flint (hould be frequently chased,.without wait¬ 
ing until It miflei fire, before a new one it pot in* Fif¬ 
teen or eighteen (hots, therefore,' fliould only be fired 
with the fame flint | the expence it too trifling to be re¬ 
garded, and by cbaugiiig it that often much vexation 
will be prevented* 

A gun al(b flmuld never be fired with the prime of 
the preceding day { it mxy hap^a that an old priming 
will fometimet go well, but it will more frequently 
contradi moiflure and fuxe in tbc firing ( then the ob* 
je& WiU iiiQft;,Mabab]|r be milled, and that becaufe the 
i6 piece waa not frelb prmd. 

Iiai and Fpr the tofoitutibo of the youag fportfman we 
*^“''’*“(han-«dd a few mere geoenl dire^iont. In warm wea- 
>(. ought to feck for game in plaint and open 

groundt* and in cold wemher he may (eareli little hillt 
expofed to the fun, along hedges among heath, in 
fl;ubbleii,-and in pafiuret where tlvre it much furxe and 
fern. The morning it the be ft ticM of.tAie day, befone 
the,dew is exhaled, and before the game hat been di- 
ibirbed. The colour of the (booteri drefttought to be 
line fame with Uiat of the fieldt and treet \ iu fummer 
rt Plight to be green, in winter a darl^ grt^* He 
ought to hunt at much at poffiUc with tlie wind, not 
only to prevent the game from perceiving the approach 
of him and hit dog, but alfu to enable the dog to ^nt 
the game at a greater diflanee. 

flipuld never be difepuraged frojn hunting and 
ranging the &me ground over and ewer agtin, efpcci- 
ally in placet covered with heath, bramUea, hi^ graft, 
or young coppice wood. A hare or rabhU will fre- 
queutly fuffer him to pafs fevcntl times within a few 
yards of itt form without getting up. He (hould be 
ftill more patient when be has marked partridges into 
fueb 'placet, fur ,il^ often happeut, that after the birds 
har^ bvn .^riing inarty,tixiei» they lie fo dead tint 
th^ wiU fuficr. him tlmoft to <read upon them before 
they wiliiE^e. PUeafa^flaii quails, aud woudeoekt do the 
fame. . 

He ought to look cac^ully about him, never palfiog 
a bulb or tuft of graft without examination } but he 
ouglit nmTto Hrlke them witli the muzzle of liis gun, 
for it will luofcD hit wadding. He who patiently beats 
and rangeehis ground over again, without being dif- 
Vox. XVII, Phrt II. 
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cottraged, will always kill the greateft quantity of ihaotim* 
gamc} and if he is (hootingiarompany, he will find' 
game where others have pafied without di&overing any. 

When he hat fired be (hould call in his dog, that he 
mey not have the mortification to fee game cife which 
be cannot (hoot. When he has killed a bird, inftead 
of being anxious about picking it up, he ought to fol¬ 
low the reft of the covey with hit eye till he fee them 
fettle. 

Three fpeciet of dogi are capable of receiving thcDog* fit for 
proper inftrudion, and of bemg trained. Tbe& are^P'^r^* 
the fmooth pointer, the fpaniel, and the rcBigh pointer. 

The laft is a dog with long curled hair, and Teems to 
be a mixed breed of the w'ater dog and the fpattie). 

The fmooth pointer is adtive and lively enough in bis 
range, but in general is proper only fur an open coun¬ 
try. 

The greateft part of thefc dogs are afraid of water, 
brambles, and thickets $ but the fpaniel and the rough 
pointer are eafily taught to take the water, even iu cold 
weather, and to range the woods and rough placet as 
well as the plain. Greater dependence luay therefore 
be had on thefe two laft fpeciet of dogs than on tlic ! 
fmooth pointer. i g 

Tlie education of a pointer may commence when hcDircdion, 
is only fire or fix months old. The only lefibns whichlbr traijuug 
he cau be taught at tbit time are to /cirh and carry any* 
tiling when defired ; to come in when he runt far off, 
and to go behind whcQ be retumi { ufing, in the one 
cafe, the words Jbere, tome mi, and in the other iatk or 
bchinJ. It is alfo ncceifary at this period to accuftom 
him to be tied up t» the kennel orfiable; but he ought 
not at firft to be tied too long. He (hould be let loofe 
in the morning, and faftened again in the evening. 

When a dog it not early accuftotned to be chained, he 
diftutbs every perfon hi the neighbourhood by howling. 

It it alfo of importance that the perfon a ho is to train 
him Ihoitld give him his food. 

When the dog has attained tlie age of lo or ix 
months, he may be carried into the field to be regular¬ 
ly trained. At firft he may be allowed to follow hit 
own inclination, and to nm after every animal he fees. 

Hit iodiferiminating etigernefs ivilt foou abate, and he 
will purfue only partridges and hares.. .Jle will foon 
become tired of following partridges in vain, and will 
content himfelf after having i!uih«l them to follow them 
with his eyes. It will be more difficult to prevent him 
from following hares. 

All young dtigB are apt Koraktt tliat ts, to hunt 
with their nofes clofe to the ground, to follow birds ra¬ 
ther by the track than by the wind. But partridges 
lie much better to dogs that winJ them, than to thofe 
that follow them by the track. The dog that winds 
the feent approaches the birds by degrees and without 
diflurbing them | but they are inunediately alarmed 
when they fee a dog tracing their footfteps. Whin 
you perceive that yoUr dug is cummittiog this fault-, 
cali to him In an angry tone AoU up: he will theu grow 
uncafy and agitated, goit^ firll to the one fide and then 
to the other^ until the wind briogs him the (cent of 
the birds. After (hiding thegomr four or five timet iih 
this way, be will take tBe wisd of' hioifclf, and huft^ 
with his iiofe high. If it be difficult to corre£l this 
fault, it will be necclTary to put the puzzle pe^ upon 
him. This is of very fimple coiiftruftion, confifting 

d Ik cuiy 
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Bhooting. only of u pKCe of oak or deal inch board, uuc foot iu 
length, and an inch and a half in breadth, tajitring u 
little to one end ; at the broader end are two holes run* 
nlng longitudinally, through which the collar of the dog 
is put, and the whole ia buckled round his neck; the 
^iece of wood being projcdled beyond his nofc, is then 
liaftcntd with a piece of leather thong to his under jjw. 
By this means the peg advancing feven or eight inches 
beyond his fnout, t!ie dog is prcvenlcd from putting his 
nofe to the giouiid and raking. 

As foon as the young dog knows his game you mud 
bring him under complete fubjc£tIon. If he is traflablc, 
tins will be ra(y ; but if he is llubboni, it will be nccef* 
fary to ufe tire trajh cortl^ which n a rope or cord of 
?o or 2) fathoms in length fadcued to his collar. If 
he refute to come back when calUd upon, you muft 
check him fmartly with the cord,w’hich will often bring 
him upon his haunches. But be furc you nevir call to 
him cjtctpt when you are within reach of the cord. Af¬ 
ter rtpiathig this fcvcral limes he will not fail to 


come liack when called ; he ought then to be carefTed, 


and a bit of bread tliould be given him. He ought now 
coulfantly to be tied up, and never unchained, except 
when you give him his food, and even then only when 
be has done fomething to deferveit. 

The next lUj> will be to throw down a piece cf 
bread on the ground, at the fiitne moment taking hold 
i.f ilic do;’ by the collar, calling out to him, ** take 
held,—foftly.’* After having held him in this manner 
for fotnc f])tice of time, fay to him, “ feize-—lay htJd* 
If he is impatient to lay hold of the piece of bread be¬ 
fore the fignal is given, correft him gently w ith a fmaU 
whip. Repeal this Icffon until he lakes heed*’ well, 
and no longer requireh to be held fall to prevent him 
from laying hold of the bread. When he is well ac- 
tuUomed to this, manege, turn the bread with a flick, 
holding it in the manner you do a fowling-piece*, and 


having done fo, cry7^'*r. Never fufl’er the dog to eat 
Cilhei in ihc houfe or Held without having ihll made 


him lake heed in this manner. 

'I’hti-, in order to apply this h ffon to the game, fry 
fina!i pieces cf bread in hog’s lard, with the dung of par¬ 
ti idge ; t.ike theft in a linen bag into tlic fields, flub- 
hhs, plciujl'.cd grounds, and paflure s, ard there put the 
piece B in feveud d:fl'eri lit places, niaiking thefpetswith 
fitile cl.ft pi^ketb of wood, which will be rendered 
more diiilnguifii.-.ble by pulling pieces of card in the 
nicks. Tl.it. being done, c.ift off the dog and eondu£l 
him to thefc pl.iccs, always limiting iu the wind. After 
he has cauglii li.c feent of the bitad, if he approaches 
100 near, and fceir.s eager i» fall upon it, cry to him in 
u menacing tone, ‘‘lake hetd and if he docs not flop 
iir.mcdiatcly, corrtfl him with the whip. He will foon 
comprehend what is* required of him, and will fland. 

At thentxiIeflbn,lake.yourgunchargedmilywilli pow¬ 
der, walk gtiiily round the piece of bread ouce or twice, 
and fire inlleadof ciYing_^»»r. The next time of prac- 
liungthislcflbu, walk round the bread four or five times, 
but in a greater circle than before, and continue to do 
this, until the dog is conqucird of his impatience, and 
will Hand without moving until the fignal is given him. 
Whin be V.cep:> his point wtU, and fUiids Heady in this 
ItfTon, you may carry liim to the birds ; if he runs in 
iqmn them, or barks wluu they fpiing up, you mull cor- 


re£l him ; and if be continues to do fo, you* muft rc- Bhoutiug^ 
turn to the fiicd bread } but this is feldom ncceflary. *■' '"v" 

When the dog has learned by this ufe of the bread 
to take heed, he may be carried to the fields with the 
trafh-cord dragging on the ground. When he fprings 
birds for the mft time, if he runs after them or barks, 
check him by calling out to birr, tale heed. If he point 
properly, carefs him { but you ought never to hunt 
without the cord until he point Haunch. , 19 

If the dog runs after ftiecp, and it be difficult to cure and t<i(- 
him, couple him with a ram, and then whip the dog 
long as you can follow him. His cries will at 
alarm the ram •, he will run with all his fpted, ard dr.*g*'‘ 
the dog along with him ; but he will at Icngtli lake 
courage, turn upon the dog, <md butt him fcveiciy w itU 
his horns. When you think the dog is fuftieiei.tly cliaf- 
tifed, untie him : he will never run at fheep again. 

Having now given a few general iiiHruiTlions con¬ 
cerning the bed method of training pointern,,v\c fl-uU 
fubjoin a few obfervations refpe^ing the iruH common 
fpecics of game, the partridge, plieafant, groufc, vvoud- 
cock, fnipc, and wild duck. lo 

Partridges pair in tlie fpring, and lay their eggs (ge-OUerva- 
ncruUy from 15 to 20) during May and part of June. 
Theyoung begin to fly about the end of June, and ‘ 

plumage is complete in the beginning of Oidober. The' 
mule has a conspicuous liorftihue upon his breafl, an 
obtiife fpur on the hinder part of the leg, which di- 
fl.inguiilics him fioro the.female. He is alfo rather bdr.* 
gcr. 

Wlicn a rportfman is fliooting in a country where 
the birds are thin, and he n» longer chuofes to range 
the Held for the bare chance of meeting with them, 
the fullowing method will ihuw him where to find them 
on another day. In the evening, from fun-fet to night¬ 
fall, he fliould pod himfelf in a field, at the foot of a 
tree or a biifh, and there wait until the partridge begin 
to call or juck, which tlicy always do at that tinie ; 
not only for the purpofc of drawing together when fc- 
paratrd, but alfo when the birds compofing the covey 
are nut difperfed. After calling in this manner for 
foine little ipace of time, the partridges will take t«> 
flight; then, if he mark the place where they alight, 
he may be alTurtd they will lie there the whole night, 
unlcfa diHurbed. Let him return to the fame puft the 
next morning by break of day, and there watch a w Idle; 
being careful to keep bis dog iu a firing, if he is not 
under peifcdl command. 

A.8 fooii as the dawn begins to peep, the partridges 
will begin to ciiil, and foou afterwards will pci form tlie 
fame matKCUvvc as on the preceding evening ; that is, 
after Imving called a while, they will take their flight, 
and will mull coiimionly fettle at a little diHance. There 
in a few miiuilts they will call again, and fumetimes 
take a fccond flight, but that will be to no great di- 
Uance. Then at. fuou as the fun is lifen, and the fpprtf- 
inau can fee to (hoot, he may call off h:s dog and pur- 
fue them. si, 

The pbeafant is of the fizc of a common dunghill PhcaCuni 
cock, and lays its eggs gcueially in the woods, the 
tiuniher of which ia lO or 1 2. 

PiK’riiauts are accounted ftupid birds ; for when thry 
arc furprifed they will frequently fquat down like a rab¬ 
bit, Cuppohng thcinfclvci to bcic.fafciy as foon os their 

heuda • 
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hooting. Keada are concealed ; and in thia xriy they will fonie- 
times fufFer thcmfckca to he killed with a ftick. They 
love low and moid places, and haunt the ed^cs of thofe 
pools which arc found in woods, as wcll.asthc high grafs 
of marfhes that are near at hand ; and above all, places 
where there are clumps of alders. 

Grou/e, or rnuir-gsme, are found in Wales, in the 
northern counties of Kugland, and in great abundance 
in Scotland, 1 hey chiefly inhabit thofc mountains and 
muirs which arc covered with heath, and feWom d> 
feend to the low grounds. They fly in companies of 
four or five braces, and love to frequent mofl’y places, 
particularly in the middle of the day or when the wea¬ 
ther is warm. In purfuing this game, when the pointer 
feta, and the fportfman perceives the birds running with 
their heads crvtt, he muft run after them as faft as he 
can, ill the hope that he may get near enough to fhoot 
when they rife upon the wing ; for he may be pretty 
certain they will not lie well that day. As thefc birds 
arc apt to grow foon putrid, they ought to be drawn 
carefully the inflant they arc fhot and fluffed with any 
heath, and if the feathers happen to be wetted they muft 
be wiped dry. 
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by the nails, which are more black ; 8hootii?g 


todcuck. 


and above all, by the wrb of the foot, which is nfuch 
finer and fofter to the touch. 

In the fummer feafon, when it is known that a team 
of young ducks arc in a particulai piece of water, and 
juft beginning to fly, the fportfman is furc to find them 
early in the morning dablding at the edges of the pool, 
and amoogft the Ung grafs, and then he may get very 
near to them j it is ufual alfoto find them inthofepla- 
CCS at noon. 

In the beginning of autumn almoft every pool is fre¬ 
quented by teams of wild ducks, which remain there 
during the day, concealed in the rufhes. If thefc pools 
are of fmall extent, two (hooters, by going one on each 
fide, making a noife and throwing ftoncs into the rufhes, 
will make them fly up; and they will in this way fre¬ 
quently get flints, cfpccially if the pool is not broad, 
and lonlrafts at one end. But ihcfureft and moft fuc- 
cefsfiil way, is to launch a fmall boat or trow on the 
pool, and to traverfc the ruflies by the tjpenings which 
are found ; at the fame time making as little uoife as 
poflible. In this mannerthcducks will fuSWthe fporif- 
meu to come fufficiently near them to (hoot flying ; and 



izit •Ufondeock is a bird of paffage | it commonly ar- it often happens that the ducks, after havintr fl» wn uu, 
nves about the end of Oaober, and remains iiuiil the only make a circuit, return in a little time, and attain 
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rniddleof March. Woodcocktare fatted in Oecember and 
January, but from the cud of February they are lean. 
At their arrival they drop anywhere, but afterwards lake 
up their refidence in copfes of nine or ten years growth. 
1 hey feldom, how’cvcr, flay in one place longer than 1 2 
or 15 days. During the day they remain in thofepans 
of the woods where there are void fpaces or glades, 
picking up earth-worms and grubs from the fallen leaves. 
In the evening they go to drink and wafli their bills at 
pools and fpriugs, after which they repair to the open 
fiwlds and meadows for the night. It is remarkable, 
that when a woodcock fprings from a wood to go into 
the open country, he always endeavours to find fome 
glade or opening, which be follows to the boundaries of 
tlie wood. At his return he purfucs the Tame path a 
good way, and then turns to the tight or left oppofitc 
to fomc glade, in order to drop into a thick part of the 
wood, where he maybe flicltcrcd from the wind. He 
may therefore be watched with advantage in thefe nar¬ 
row pafles and little alleys on the edges of woods which 
lead to a pool or fpring, or he may be watched in the 
dufl< of tlic evening near the pools which he frequent*. 

The is a bird of pafrage as well as the wood¬ 
cock. This bird is fcarcely worth (hooting till the 
froll conuuei.ccs. In the month of November they be¬ 
gin to grow fat. Snipe*, like woodcocks, frequent 
fprings, bogs, and marfliy places, and generally fly a- 
gainil the wind. The flant and crofs fliots arc rather 
difficult, as the birds arc fmall and fly very quickly. 
The fporlfman ought to look for them in the dircAion 
of the wind ; becaufc then they will fly towards him- 
and prefent a fairer mark. 

'i’hc loihl duck i* alfo a bird of pafTage, and arrives 
b'*re in great flot'ks from the northern countrfer, iu the 
beginning of winter. Still, however, a great many re¬ 
main in our marflica and fens during the whole year 
and breed. 

The wild duck differs little in plumage from the tame 
duck, but is ^alily diftingnifhed by it* fire, which is 
by the neck, which is more flendcr ; by the foot 
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alight ujion the pool. Then the fportfineri e/’dcavour 
a fccond time to come near them. If fcvenil (hoot¬ 
ers are in company, they fh..uld divide, two (hould 
go in the boat, wbilft the others fpread tlumfclves a- 
bout the edge of the pool, iu order to (hoot the ducks 
in their flight. In pools which will not admit a trow, 
water.fpanicls arc abfolutcly neceflary ftir this fport. 

In winter tlicy may be found on the margins of little 
pools ; and when pools and rivers are froaen up, they 
muft be watched for iu places where there are fpriugs 
and w’aters wliich do not freeze. The fport is then 
much more certain, becaiife the duclg: arc confined to 
thefe places in order to procure aquatic herbs, which 
are almoft their only food at this period. 

SHOP-lifters, are thofe that (lea) goods privately 
out of (hop* ; which being to the value of js. though 
no perfon be in the (hop, is felony without the benefit 
of cUrry by the 10 and ij W. III. c. Z3. 

SHORE, a place W'afhed by the fca, or by fome 
large river. 

Count Marfieli divides the fea (horc into three por¬ 
tions ; the firft ^ which is that trait ot land which the 
fea juft reaches in llorm* and high tides, but nhich if 
hever covers; the fccond part of the (horc is that which 
iu covered in high tides and (lorm*, but isdrv at oilu r 
times j and the third is the defeent from ih'S, which is 
always covered with water. 

The firft part is only a continuation of the continent, 
and fuffers no alteration from the neiglibourhood of the 
fca, except that it is .rendered fit for the growth of fomc 
plants, and wholly unfit for that of others, bv the faline 
ileams and impregnations: and it is fcarce to be con¬ 
ceived by any, but thofe who have obferved it, how' far 
on land the effe^s of the fea reach, fo as to^make the 
earth proper for plants which will not grow without 
this influence ; there being fcvcral plants frequently 
found on high hills and dry places, at three, fon*> aud 
more miles from the fea, wiiich-yet would not grow un- 
1f fs 'ill the neighbourhood of it, Aor will ever he found 
elfcvvheic. 
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■thore The fecond part or portion of the ftiore is much 
i more affcAed bj the fei tbsm the ft^er, beinj; fre* 
qiientlywafhcd and beaten by it. Its productions arc ren* 
dered fall by the water, and it it corcrcd with Caiid, or 
with the fragments of ibells iu form of fand, and to fume 
places with a tartaroui matter depolited from the watert 
the colour of this whole extent of ground is ofually 
du/ky and dull, efpecially where there are rocks and 
ilones, and thefe covered with a Himy matter. 

The third part of the fhore is more affedled by the 
fea than either of the othere^ and is covered with an 
uniform cruft of the true nature of the bottom of the 
fca, except that plants and animals tiave their refidence 
in it« and the decayed parts of thefe alter it a little. 

SHORB (Jane), the celebrated concubine of the 
licentious King Edward IV. was the wife of Mr Mat¬ 
thew Shore, a goldfmith in lombard ftreet, London. 
Kings are fcldom anfuccefsful in their amorous purfuiU; 
therefore there was nothing wonderful iii Mrs Shore’s 
removing from Lombard ftreet to (hine at court as the 
royal favourite. Hiftoriani reprefent her as extremely 
■heantirul, remarkably cheerful, and of moft uncommon 
generohty. The king, it is faid, was no lefs captivated 
with her temper than tvith her perfon : (he never made 
life of her influence over him to the prejudice of any 
perfon I and if ever fhe importuned him, it was in fa^ 
vour of the unfortnnate. After the death of Edward, 
Ihe attached hcrfelf to the Lord Haftings ; and when 
Richard Ill. cut off that nobleman as an obstacle to 
bis ambitions fehemes, Jane Shore was arrefted an an 
accomplice, on the ridiculous accufation of witchcraft. 
This, however, terminated only in a public penance ; 
excepting that Ririiard rifled her of all her little pro¬ 
perty : but whatever feverity might have been excrcifcd 
towards her, it appears that fhe was alive, though fuf- 
ficiently wretched, under the reign of Henry V'lll, 
when Sir Thomas More faw her poor, old and fhrivel- 
led, without the leaft trace of her former beauty. Mr 
Rowe, in his tragedy of Jane Shore, has adopted the 
popular ftory related in the old hilloricnl ballad, of her 
perifhiug by hunger in a ditch where Shoreditch now 
ftands. But Stow affurea us that ftreet was fo named 
before her lime. 

SHORL. See Schorl. 

SHORLING and Morling, are words to diftln- 
goifh fells of Ihcep ; JLorling being the fells after the 
fleeces are (horn off the Iheep’s back ; and morling^ the 
fells flrad off after they die or are killed. In fome 
parts of England they underftand by a Jhorlxngy a Iheep 
whofc face is ftiorn off; and by a a iheep that 

dies. 

SHORT (James), an eminent optician, was bom in 
Edinburgh on the lotbof June, O. S. in the year xyio. 
At ten years of age, having loft his father and mother, 
and being left in a ftate of indigence, he was received 
into Heriot’s Hofpita!, (fee JSoiffnujtaH Public 
ingsy N* i6.), where he foon difplayed his mechaniLal 
' genius in conftrnAing, for himfelf, little chefts, book- 
cafes, and other convenienciea, with fuch tools as fell in 
his way. At the age of twelve he was removed from 
the Hofpilal to the High School, where he fltowed a 
cot.f,dcrable taftc for clafhcal literature, aud generally 
kept at the head of his form*. In the year 1726 he 
• VM catered into the univerfiiy j where hd paffed throQgh 
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the ufual courfc of education, and took bis maftet’b de- IWr. 
gree with great applaufe. * v ■ 

By his friends he was intended for the church | but 
ftfter attending a courfe of theological le^urea, bis mind 
revolted from a profeflion which m thought little fuit* 
ed to his talents ; and he devoted his whde time to ma¬ 
thematical and mechanical purfults. He had been for¬ 
tunate enough to have the celebrated M*LauTin for his 
preceptor ; who having fooii difeovered the beat of his 
genius, and made a proper eftimate of the extent of bit 
capacity, encourag^ him to prosecute thofc ftudies in 
which nature had qualified him to make the greateft^fi- 
gure. Under the eye of that eminent mafler„ be began 
in 173a to conftrudi Gregorian telefcopes.t and, as the 
profeflbr obferved in a lettcj to Ur Jurin, “by taking 
care of the figure of his fpecula, he was enabled to give 
them larger apertures, and to carry them to greater 
perfeAion, than had ever been done before him.” See 
Optics, N*97.) 

In the year 1736 Mr Short was called to, Londoi^ 
at the defireof Queen Caroline, to give inftru^tansiu 
mathematicstowiTliamdukeof Cuml^rlandjand imme« 
diatelyon hia appointment to that very honourable office 
he was eledled a feBow of the Royal Society, and patro- 
nifed by the earls of Morton and Macclesfield. In the 
year 1739 he accompanied the former of thofe noble 
lords to the Orkney Ifles, where he was employed in 
adjuftiug the geography .of .'that pari of Scotland ) and 
happy it was for him that he was fo employed, as he 
might otherwife have been involved in a fcuftlc which 
took place between the retainers of Sir James St<^wart 
of Barra and the attendants of the earl, in which fome 
of the latter were dangeroofly wounded. 

Mr Shoii having returned to I.ohdon, and finally 
eftahlillicd hirufclf there in the line of Kis profeflion, was 
in 1743 employed by Lord Thomas Spencer to make 
for him a reficAor of twelve feet focus, for which he 
received 600 guineas. He made Ccveral other telcfcoprs 
of the fame focal diftance with greater improvements 
P.nd higher magnifiers; and in 1732 finifhed one for the 
king of Spain, for wliich, with its whole apparatus, he 
received 1200I. This was fhe nobleft iiiftrumcnt of the 
kind that had then been caaftru 61 cd, and perhaps it hat 
never yet been furpaffed except by the allonilhing re- 
fledori of Herfchel. See Tslescopc. 

Mr Short was wont to vifit the place of his nativity 
once every two or three years during his refidence in 
London, and in T 766 he vifited it for the lall time. On 
the 15th of June 176B he died, after a very Ihort ill- 
refs, at Newington Butts, near London, of a mortifica¬ 
tion in his bowels, and was buried on the 22d of the 
fame mouth, having completed, within a few days, his 
fifty-eighth year. He left a fortune of about 30 ,ccol. 
of which 15,000!. was bequeathed to two nephews, 
and the reft in legacies to his friends. In gratitude for 
the fteady patronage of the earl of Morton he left to 
his daughter the Lady Mary Douglas, afterwards coun- 
tefs of Aboyne, loocd. and the reverfion of bis fortune, 
ftiould his ucphrws die without iffue ; but this rever- 
fionary legacy the lady, at the defirc of her father, ge- 
neruufly relinquiihed by a deed iu favour of Mr Short’s 
brother Mr Thomas Short and his children. Mr 
Short’s eminence as an artift is univerfally kijown, and 
we have often hrurd him fpukin of by (bofe who had 

known 
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knawn him from h!i youth, ai a nan of virtue and of sot being a!>vaji to be had in every fUce 6t for the pur* Shot, 
very amtahle manners. pofe, we fliall fet down the true method of making all ‘ 

, SaoRT-Hand WrUmg. See STENOCRjkPHY. ioets and fiaea under the name of motddjhot, Ita prin* 

i^aoar yoiutedt in the manege. A borfe is faid to be cipai good properties are to he round and folid. 
ftort jointed that has a ihort paflern ; when this joint, Take any quantity of lead you think fit, and meh it 
or the paftern is too fhort, the horfe is fubjefl to have down in to iron vefTel; and as it melts keep llirriog it 
his fore legs from the kaee to the cornet all in a ftraight with an iron ladle, ficimming off all impurities whatfo* 
line. Commonly your fhort jointed horfes do not ma- ever that may arife at the top: when it begins to look 
negb fo well as the long jointed; but out of the manege of a greenilh colour, ftrew on it as much aunpigmentum 
the (hort jointed are the bell for travel or fatigue* or yellow orpiment, finely powdered, as Will lie on a 

SaonrSighiednfftf a certain defed in vifion, oy which ling, to every it or 14 pound of lead ; then Aviing 

wbjei^s cannot be diilindly feen utilefs they are very them, together, the orpiment will fiame. 
pear the eye. See Oarics, The ladle diould have a notch on one fide of the 

SHORTFOilD, q. d./orr*r/^, an apcicnt cuftom brim, for more eafily pouring out tlie lead ; the ladle 
hi the city of Exeter, when the lord of the fee cannot mull remain in the melted lead, that its heat may be the 

be anfwered sent due to him out of his tenement, and fame with that of the lead, to prevent inconveniences 

no dtftrefs can be levied for the fame. The lord is then which otherwife might happen by its being either t(x> 

to come to the tenement, and there take a Rone, or hot or too cold: then, to try your lead, drop a little of 

Tome other dead thing off the tenement, and bring it it into water, and if the drops prove round, then thr 
before the mayor and bailiff, and ^us he mull do feven lead is of a proper heat; if otherwife, and the Ibot have 
ciuarter days luecefllvely; and if 00 the feventh quarter- tails, then add more orpiment to Increafe the heat, till 
oay the lord is not fatisM qf his rent and arrears, then it be found fuflicient. 

the tenement lhall be adjudged to the lord to hold the Then take a plate of copper, about Ute bignefs of 3 
fame a year and a day ; ana forthwitb proclamation is trencher, which mufl be made with a hoUownefs in the 
to be made in the court, that if any man claims any middle, about three Inches compofs, within which mull 
title to the faid tenement, he rauft appear withiu the be bored about 40 holes according to the fiac of the 
year and day next fallowing, and fstisfy the lord of the (hot which you intend to cad: the hollow bottom fiiouM 
faid rent and arrears ; but if no appearance be made, be thin ; but the thicker the brim, the better it will re> 
and the rent not paid, the lord comes again to the tain the heat. Place this plate on a frame of iron, over 
court, and prays that, according to the cuflom, the a tub or velTel of water, about four inches from the 
frid tenement be adjudged to him m his demefne as ter, and fpread burning coals ou the plate, to keep, the 
^ bf fee, which is done accordingly, fo that the lord hath lead melted upon h : then take fome lead and pour it 
from thenceforth the faid tenement,^ with the appurtc- gently on the coals on the plate, and it will make iu 
.BanCet to him and his hnrs. * way through the holes into the water, a;)d form itfeU 

SHOT, a denomination given to all foias of balls for into Ihot; do thus till all your lead be ruu through 
fire-arms; tliofe for cannon being of iron, and thofe for the boles of the plate, taking care, by keeping yorr 

guns, piftuts, dec. of lead. Sec Shootino. coals olive, that the lead do not cool, and fo ilop up the 

Cafe Shot formerly confilled of all kinds of old iron, holes, 
nails, mulket'balls, Hones, &c. ufed as above. 'While you are cafting in thin manner, another perfoa 

Shot of a Cablet on Ihip-board. is the fplicing of two with another ladle may catch fome of the Ihot, placiu;}^ 
cables together, that a lltip may ride fafe in deep waters the ladle four or five inches underneath the plate in the 
and in great roads; fora lliip will ride cafierby one Hmt water, by which means you will fee if they arc detVe- 
of a cable, than by three lliort cables out a.bead. tive, and rr^ify them. 

Crape-StioT. See Gk^rE-Shot* Your chief care is to keep the lead in a jnft degree 

Patent millrd Shot is thus made: Sheets of lead, of heat, that it be not fo cold os to llop up the hubs 

whole tbicknefs correfponds with the fize of the Ihot in your plate, nor fo hot as to caufc the ihot to crack: 

required, are cut into finall pieces, or cubes, of the to remedy the heat, you mull refrain working till it is 

form of a die. A great quantity of thefe little of a proper coolncfs; and to remedy the coolncfs of your 

cubes arc put into a large hollow iron cylinder, which lead and plate, you mud blow your fire; cbftrving, thtt 
is mounted horizontally and turned by a winch ; when the cooler your lead is, tlic larger will be your fhotiiS* 
by their friflion aga:nft one another and againll the the hotter it is, the fnallcr they will be. 
fides of the cylinder, they are rendered perfc^ly round After you have door caiHug, lake them out of the 
and very fmooih. The other patent fliot is cad in water, and dry them over the fire with a geutjc heat, 

moulds, in the fame way as bullets arc. ftirnng them continuoily that they do not melt; when 

SaoTFlaggan, a fort of flaggon fomcwliatbigger than dry, you arc to feparatc the great flwt from the frealV 

ordinary, which in fome comirics, particularly Derby- by the help of a fieve made for that purpofc, according 
fhirc, it is the cullom for the hoft to ferve his guefts in, to their fcveral fixes. But thofc who would have very 

after they have drank above a fiiiHing. large fliot, make the lead trickle with a ttick out of the 

Sma// Shot, or that ufed for fowling, Ihould be well laille into the water, without the plate, 
fixed, and of a moderate bignefs ; for Ihould it be too If it Hop on the plate, ^d yet the plate be not too 

great, then it flics thin, ana fcattcre loo much ; or if cool, give but the plate a little knock, and it will run 

too fmall, then it hath not weight and ftrength to pe- again ; care mull be had that none of ypurimplcmenlr. 
netratc far, and the bird is apt to fly awny with it. In be greafy, oily, or the like ; ami when the fliot, bcirg 
order, therefore, to have it fuitablc to the occaiion, it feparaltd, are found too large or too fmall for your pn’-- 

pof-.-, 
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Shot. pofc« or othen^'iCe imperfed^i tKey will furve agaiu at 
“"NT"** the next operation. 

The (lzc8 of common fhot for fowling arc from N'' i to 
6iuud (mailer, which it called muftard feed, or dull Ihut} 
hut N" 5 h fmrUl euoogl. fur fmy /hooting whatfoever. 
The N® i may be iiUd for wild geefe ; the N* 2 for 
ducks, widgi'OPfi, and other wjter fowl; the N* 3 for 
phtuiantti, parti idgra alter the hril month, and all the 
fen fowl; the 4 for p.irtridges, wuodcocks, &c. ; 
and the N” 5 for fiiipos and all the fmuller birds. 

*l"xn’Cafe 6’wor, in artillery, is formed by putting 
a gieat quHotity of (tuall iron (hot into a cylindrical 
tin-box cailvd a canniiicr, that juil iits the bore of the 
gun. Leaden bullets arc fometimes ufed in the fame 
manner i and it mull be obferved, that whatever num> 
ber or fixes of the (hots are ufed, they muft weigli with 
their cafes nearly as much as the (liot of the piece. 

SHOVEL (SirCloudcfly), was burn about the year 
1650 of parents rather in the lower rank of life. He 
was put apprentice to a (huemaker ; but didiking this 
profeinoii, he almndoned it a few years after, and went 
to fea. He w'as at firll a cabin boy with Sir Chrido- 
pher Mynno, but applying to the lludy of navigation 
with indefatigable indullry, his/kill as a fcatnan foon 
raifed Idm above that (lation. 

The cotfairs of Tripoli having committed great out¬ 
rages on the Engliih in the Mediterranean, Sir Julin 
Narboroogh was fent in 1674 to reduce them to rca- 
fon. he had received oidera to try the effefis of 

ni-goliation before he proceeded to ho(lilitie8,he fent Mr 
Shovel, who was at that time a lieutenant in his fleet, 
to demand fatisfa6tion. The dey treated him with 
a great deal of difrefpedl, and fent him back wichput 
an anfwer. Sir John defpatclied him a fecund time, 
with ur<lers to remark particularly the fituatiun of things 
on (bore. The bthaviour of the dey was worfe than 
ever. Upon Mr Shovel's return, he infonned .‘>ir John 
that it w'ould be pu/Tible, notwithllanding their furtid- 
cations, to burn all the (hips in the harbour. The boats 
were accordingly manned, and the cumroaiid of them 
given to Lieitt. Shovel, v.'ho feized the guardfhip, and 
burnt four others, w'ithout lufing a man. This a£iion 
fo terrified tlie Tripolins, that they fued for peace.— 
Sir John Narborough gave fo favourable an account of 
this exploit, that Mr Shtwcl w'as fuuu after made cap¬ 
tain of the Sapphire, a fifth rate fliip. 

In the battle of liantry bay, after the Revolution, he 
commanded the Edgar, and, for his gallant behaviour 
in that action, was fuon after kuighted by King William. 
Next year he was employed in tranfporting an army in¬ 
to Ireland; a fervice w'hich he performed with fu much 
diligence and dexterity, that the king raifed him to 
the rank of rear admiral of the blue, and delivered his 
commifliun with hit own bands. Soon after lie was 
made rear admiral of the red, and (hared the glory of 
the viflory at La Hogue. In 1694, he bombarded 
Dunkirk. In 1705, he commanded the grand fleet in 
the Mediterranean, and did every thing in his power to 
alTiQ. the Protellaiits who were in arms in the Cevenoes. 

Soon after the battle of Malaga, he was prefented 
by Prince George to Queen Anne, who received him 
gracioufly, and next year employed him as curomauder 
in chief. 

lo 1705 he commanded the fleet, together with the 
carls of Peterborough and Monmouth, which was fent 

S 


into the Mediterranean; and it was owing tohim chief- Shwcler 
ly that Barecluna was taken. After an unfuccefsful ii 
attempt upon Toulon, he failed for Gibraltar, and from Shrewfbu- 
ihence homeward with a part of the fleet. Ou the atd 
of Oflobcr, at tiight, his (hip, with three others, was 
cad away on the rocks of Scilly. All on board perifli- 
ed. His body was found by fome flfhermen on the 
iOand of Scilly, who dripped it of a valuable ring, and 
afterwards buried it. Mr Paxton, the purfer of the 
Arundel, hearing of this, found out the fellows, and 
obliged them lo difeover w'hcre they had buried the 
body. He carried it on board his own (hip to Portf- 
mouth, from whence it was conveyed to London, and in¬ 
terred with great folcmnity in Weftminder abbey. A 
monument was afterwards erected to his memory by the 
direction of the queen, ble married the widow of his 
patron, Sir Juba Narborough, by whom he l((ft tw<» 
daughters, co-lieiredes. 

SHOVELER, in ornithology, a fpecies of Anas- 

SHOULDER-blads, a bone of the (houlder, of a 
triangular figure, covering the hind part of the ribs, 
called by analomids ihe/cn^uia and omoj>/ata. See Ana¬ 
tomy, 

SHOUT, CLAMOUR, in antiquity, was frequently 
ufed on ecclefiadical, civil, and military occaflons, as a 
(tgn of approbation, and fometimes of indignation— 

I'iuis as Cicero, in an aflembly of the people, was ex- 
,puling the arrogance of L. Antony, who had had the 
impudence to caufe bimfelf to be iiifcribed the patron 
of the Romans, the people on hearing this raifed a (huut 
to (how their indignation. In the ancient military dif- 
ciplinc, (bouts were ufed, t. Upon occafion of the ge¬ 
neral’s making a fpecch or harangue to the army from 
his tribunal. This they did in token of their approving 
what had been propofed. 2. Before an engagement, in 
order to encourage and fpirit their own men, and flll 
the enemy with dread. This is a praftice of great an¬ 
tiquity; betides which, it wants not the authority of 
reafon to fupport it; for as mankind are endowed with 
two fenfes, hearing and feeing, by which fear is raifed 
in the mind, it may be proper to make ufe of the car 
as well as the eye fur tliat purpofe. Shouts were alio 
raifed in the ancient theatre, when what was aded pleaf- 
ed the fpedtators. It was ufual for thofe prefent at ilie 
burning of the dead to raife a great (hout, and call the 
dead perfou by liis name before they fet (ire to the pile. 

SHOWER, in meteorology, a cloud condcufed in¬ 
to Rain. 

SHREWMOUSE. Sec Soaix. 

SHREWSBURY, the capital of Shropndre in 
England. This town, the metropolis of the county, 
grew^upoutof the ruins of Uriconiura, anciently a 
city, now a village called IVroxctcr, about four miles 
from it. The Saxons called it SeroLtes Berig^ from 
the (hrnbs that grew about it ; and from thence the 
prefent name of Shre>wjbury is fuppofed lo have been 
formed. It is pleafantly ftluatcd upon a hill near the 
Severn, over which there are two handfome bridges. 

It was a place of uote in the Saxon times ; ^fter 
which it was granfed by William the Conqueror, toge¬ 
ther with the title of earl and moil of the county, to 
Roger dc Montgomery, who built a caftlc upon the 
north (ide of it, where the Severn, that encompafles it pn 
all other (ides, leaves an opening. His fun Robert bpilt 
aifo a wall acrofs this neck of land, when he revolted 

from 
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KiewAii- from Hciiry I. Wc learn from doomfday’liooky that 
•y* at that time, when a widow of this town married, fhc 
■ ~ paid JO (hillings to the king, and a virgin lo. The 

above-mentioned Roger founded alfo, and endowed 
here, a Benediftine monailery and a collegiate church. 
When old age came upon him, he quitted the world, 
and fpent the rell of his days as a monk- in the abbey, 
and when he died was interred in its church. From 
the jiillory of this church and monailery, it appears, 
that ecclefullical benefices about that time were here¬ 
ditary. The abbey became fo rich afterwards, that the 
abbot was mitred, and fat in parliament. Beiides this 
abbey, in after times there were three others, vi?:. a 
Francifean, Dominican, and AuguHin, and likewlfo 
two collegiate churches; one dedicated to St Ciiad 
and the other to St Mary. In the cuntell between the, 
emprefa Ma*ud and Stephen, this town, and its gover¬ 
nor William Fitx-Allan, fided with the emprefs. In 
llcury lll’it time, a part of it was burnt down by 
the Welch; and in Richard ll's reign a pailiament 
was held in it. At a place called BMihJieliU near this 
town, Heniy Percy the younger, furnamed Hotfpurt 
was killed in an engagement with Henry IV. ugainll 
W'hom he had rebelled. The king afterwards built a 
chapel upon the fpotiand endowed it for the fupport of 
two prielUto pray for the fouls of the nain. Two ofFdw. 
IV.'s fons were born here $ namely, Richard, clukc of 
York, whom Perkin Warbeck afterwards perfunated, 
and who was murdered in the Tower; and George 
Plantagenet, who died before his brothers. Here llrll 
broke out the fweating ficknefs, which carried off great 
numbers fu fuddenly, that thofe who were feized with 
it either died or recovered in the fpace of 24 hours. In 
the beginning of the civil wars. King Charles 1 . came 
hither, and rarmed an army) with wliich he marched 
towards Ijondon; but was met by the parliament's forces 
at Fdgehill. He coutitmed here, from the 20th of Sep- 
tonibcT to the I2ih of Odluber, during which time he 
was joined by Piiuce Rupert, and mauy of ilie gentry 
and iKiblliiy of thefc parts. This town aiicieiitly gave 
ti:lc of earl to tiie Muiitgonrerics, and afterwards to llie 
Talbots, by who.m it ii> IlHl retained. Here is a free 
grammar fchool, with three mailers, and fcveral uihers, 
well endowed by Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, 
tind not inferior to matty colleges in the univciHties. 
It has a good library and chapel, and there are fcveral 
fchularndp" appropi iated to it in the univerllty of Cam- 
bjidgf. Hire aic alfo fcveral liofpitals, a 1 m-liuiifes, 
and charity fchudf- This town is one of the moll fiou- 
riduiig in Eiigh.nd, hiving two great weekly markets 
for coni, cdlllc, and provifuuis; and another for Welch 
cottons and Hj.u.cK, of which great quantities arc fold. 
A great tiadc U cairied on with the Welch, who bring 
tlieir commodities hither, as to the common mart of 
both nations. The town is Urge and well built, and 
the fitiiation extremely pleafaut. There is a very beau¬ 
tiful walk called the guarryy between the town walls and 
the Severn, delightfully Oiaded with rows of lime-trees, 
fc) that it is not inferior to tlie Mall, in St James's Park. 
'J'he tewn is alfo noted for its gallantry and polite- 
nets, being full of gentry', for whom there arc always 
balls and ail’emblies once a«week all the year round.>— 
Here is a fine- houfe and gardens, which 1 J mged to 
the carl of Bradford ; and in the neighbourhood, at 
Wroxcler, the Roman highway, called Wailing.flrctt, 


may be feen for feveral miles, where Roman coins are Shrikt 
frequently found. In Slirewfbury arc 12 incorporated H 
trading companies; and the corporation has a power to ° 
try cvtti capital caufes of itfclf, except high treafon. ” 

It is fatd that thigh-bones of dead men have been /ound 
here a yard long, and leelb three inches round and 
three long. 

SHRIKE. See Lanius. 

SHR IMP, in ichthyology. See Cancer, N^yand 61 

SHRINK, in ccclehallical hiftory, a cafe or box to 
hold the relies of fome faint. 

SHROPSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the fuuth by Worccilerdiire, Ilerefordndre, and 
Kadnorfhire ; on the north, by Chefliire ; on the call, 
by Sulfordfhire; on the well, by Montgomcryihiie 
and Denbighfliirc, in Wales. Its length is between 
49 and 50 miles, its breadth about 38, and its circum- 
Rrcncc about 210. It is an inland county, contain¬ 
ing 890,000 acres, 113,680 inhabitants, and 15 hun¬ 
dreds, in which are 170 parifhes, and 15 ma.kct 
tow’ns. It makes a part of three bilboprtcs, viz. 
Hereford, Coventry and Litchfield, and St Afapli. 

Some part of it lies on the north, and fome on the 
fuuth fide of the Severn. Bchdes the Severn, it is 
alfo watered by the Tend or Tejidiauct as it is called 
in AVelch, which Howj from the mountains of Kiul- 
noithiie; and by the I'ein, wliich hai its rife and- 
name from one of thofe pools callrd taunts^ in Stnf- 
fordihire. All thefe abound with ilih, efpccially 
trouts, pikes, lampreys, graylings, carp, a..d cil-. 

The air, cfpecially upon the hills, with wliich the 
country abounds, ii> very whulefonie. Tlurc is as greut 
a diverlity of foil as iti moll other counties. On 
the hilli;, where it is poor, is very good pjilure fur 
fhetp ; and in the low grounds, where it is wry rich, 
along the Severn in particular, thcTe is plenty of grafs 
(or hay and black cattle, witli all fortj of corn. No 
county is better provided with fuel this, h<.vii)g 
in it many incxhuulliblc pits of coal, and alio nu.ies of 
lead and iron. Over mi.'I of ilie codi>p;ts in this coun¬ 
ty lies a llratum or layer of blackifli porous rock, of 
which, by grinding and boiling, they make pilch and 
tar, whicli are rather better than the common fort for 
cuulking ih ps, as they do not crack, but always cun- 
tinuc* clofc and fmoutii. Quarries <>f lime-ftone and 
irott lluiie are common enough in the county, and tlie 
foil in many places is a rcddifhciay. As it liis upon 
the borders of Wales, it was anticiuly full of callles 
and walled towns. On tlicfide next tlutcc.unty there 
was an almod continued line of cailleL, to guard the 
county againd the ii.roads and depredalii^ii:^ of tl.c 
Welch. I’Jie borders licje, as thofe hitwccn Jtr glarid 
and Scotland, were called ma/r/.e.r and then' were cer¬ 
tain noblemcnentitled bnroms m.irihiit, marcintnesde nur* 
ehia IValHs, “ lords of the marches, or inarquilTcs of the 
marches of Wales,** who were veded with a lorl of pa¬ 
latine jurifdidlion, held courts of iudice to determine 
controverfies, and cnjoyttl many privileges and immuni¬ 
ties, the better to enable and encourage them to protecl 
the county agaiiid the iiicuihont. of (he Welc!:, and to . 
maintain ordernmoi gll the borderers; but they often 
abufed their power, and were thegrcptcft of tyrants. 

As in the ecclclialtical goicrnmenl of t!ie countv,' 
the far greater pait, namely, all that belongs to the bV 
fliopricB of Hereford} and of Litchueld and Coventry, 


(lirove 
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is under the jurlfdidion aid yifrtatraft of the archdea* 


Shirab. 


K ^ COB of Shrewibury or Salop^ aod is divided into feve* 
ral deanrirs. 

The O^aford circuit includes in it this county, which 
fends 12 members to rit. two for theHiire, 

■and two for each of the following towns, Shrcwfl>uj*y, 
Ludlow, Wenlock, aid Bifhop's Caftle. 


j o c; 

The two hardied ihrubs we are poiLfled of are th^ 
ivy and bos ; thefe ftand the feverity of our (harped 
winters unhurt, while ocher Hirubs perifh, and trees 
have their folid bodies fplit and torn to pecea. lo the 
hard winter of tlie year 1683, thefe two ftirubs fuffe^ 
DO injury anywhere; though the yews and hollies, 
which are generally fuppofed very hardly, were that 


fihmh 


SHROVE Tuesday, is the Tuefday after Quin- winter in Ibme places killed, and in others ftripped of 
quagefitiia'Sunday, or the day immediately preceding their leaves, and damaged in their bark. Furze buftici 
the firft of Lent j being fo called from t!ic Saxon word were fonod to be fomewbat hardier than thefe, but they 
Jirive^ which (Ignifies “ to confefs.” Hence Shrove- fometimes perilhed, at lead down to the root. The 
Tuefday fignifies Confefiion Tuefday ; on which day broom feemed to occupy the nest ftep of hardwefi be- 
all the peUple in every parifli throughout England yond thefe* 7 * 1 *** lived where the others died, and 
(during the Romifh times) were obliged to confefs their where even this died, the juniper fhrubs were fometimes 
(jns, one by one, to their ovra parim priefts, in their found unhurt. This laft is the only ftirub tint approach- 
own parifti churches; and, that this might be done es to the hardinefs of the boS and iv^', but even it 
the more regularly, the great bell in every parifli was does not quite come up to them ; for whilt^they^ui^ 


rang at ten o’clock (or perhaps fooner), that it might 
be heard by all, and that they might attend, accord¬ 
ing to the cuflom then in ufe. And though the Ro- 


nothing in whatever manner they arc expofed, the ju¬ 
niper, though it bears cold wcU under the (belter of 
other trees, yet cannot bear the vicifiitudes of heat and 


inifh religion has now given way to the Proteftant re- cold | infomuch that fome juniper flirubs^ were found 
ligion, the cuflom of ringing the great bell in our an- half dead and half vigorous $ that fide which faced the 
cient parifli churches, at Icali in fome of them. Hill re- mid-day fun having Kriflied by the fucceffivc thawings 


mains, and obtains in and about London the name of 
Pancake hell; perhaps, becaufe after the confeiGon it 
was cuflomary for the feveral perfons to dine on pan¬ 
cakes or fritters* Mofl churches, indeed, have njed- 
cd that cuflom of ringing the bell on Shrove Tuefday j 
but the ufage of dining on pancakes or fritters, and 
like provifion, flill continues. 

SHROUDS (ferud Sax.), a range of large ropes 
extending fram the maflheads to the right and left fide 
of the (hip, to fupport the mads, and enable them to 
carry fail, &c. 

Tlie fhrouds as well as the fails are denominated from 
the mafls to which they belong. Thus there arc the 
main, fore, and roizen flirouds \ the main-lop-maft, 
fure-top-mafl, or mizen-top-mall flirouds; and the 
main'top-gallant, fore-top-gallant, or mizcn-top-gallant 
flirouds. The number of (hrouds by which a maft is 
fuftained, as well as the fizc of rope of which they arc 
formed, is always in proportion to the fizc of the maft 
and the weight of the fail it is intended to carry, 

Bowfprit flirowds are thofe which fuppBrt the bow- 
fprit. Bumkin flirouds are thofe which fupport the 
bumkins. Futtock flirouds are (hrouds which conne£% 
the efforts of the topmaft flirouds to the lower (hrouds. 
Bentinck flirouds are additional flirouds to fupport the 
mafls in heavy gales. Preventer (hrouds are fimilar to 
Iwntinck (hrouds, and arc ufed in bad weather tp cafe 
the lower rigging. See Mast and Sail. 

SHRUB,/rtt/w, a little, low, dwarf tree, or a 
woody vegetable, of a fize Icfs than a tree ; and which, 
inflead of one finglc ftem, frequently from the fame 
root puts forth feveral fets or flemi. Sec Plant and 
Tree. Such are privet, phillyrea, holly, box, honey- 
fuckle, 6cc. Shnibs and trees put forth in autumn a 
kind of buttons, or gems, ia the axis tif thfc leaves.; 
thefe buttons are as to many liule ova, which, coming 
to expand by the warmth of the following fpring, open 
into leaves and flowers. By this, together with the 
height, fome diftinguifli (hrubs from jt^uticet, or Un¬ 
der fliruhs, which are low buflies, that do not put 
lurUv any of thefe buttons, as fage, thyme, See. 


ti 


Shuttle. 


and freezings of its tap ; while that which was not ex. 
pofed to the vicil&tudes of heat bad home the cold per* 
fcAly well. Such (hrubs Is arc not hardy enough to 
defy the winter, but 8|^ar half dead in the fpring, 
may often be recovered by Mr Evelyn’s method of heat¬ 
ing their branches with a (lender hazel wand, to flrike 
off the withered leaves and buds, and give a free paf- 
fage to the air to the internal parts* Where this fails, 
the method is to cut them down to the quick, and if 
no part of the trunk appears in a growing condition, 
they mufl be taken off down to the level of the ground* 
Fhilofophical Tranfaftions, N* 165. 

SHUCKFORD (Samuel), curate of Shelthon in 
Norfolk, prebendary of Canterbury, and chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, was alearned Englifliman. His 
manners were thofe of a |AiIofophcr, uncorrupted by 
the manners of the world. He wrote a hiflory of the 
world, facred and profaner to ferve as an introdudrion 
to Prideauz, in 3 vols. 8vo. It is heavily written, but 
difplays a great deal of erudition. His death, which 
happened in I75d, prevented him from carrying it 
down to the year 747 before Chrift, where PndeauS 
begins. He wrote aim a treatife on the Creation and 
Fall of Man, to ferve as a fupplcipent to the preface to 
his hiflory. 

SHUTTLE, in the manufaAures, an inflrument 
ufed bytheweavers, which guides the thread it contains, 
eitlicr of woollen, (ilk, flax, orothermattcr,foas to make 
it form the woofs of fluffs, cloths, linens, ribbands, itc* 
by throwing the (huttle alternately from left to riglit, 
and from right to left, acrofs between the threads nf the 
warp, which are flretched out lengthwife on the loom. 

In the middle of the (huttle is a kind of caVlty, calj*. 
ed the eye brri&tfw^erofrthe (huttle .r wherein is^elofed 
the Ipottl, wluch'is a thread deflinc^l for thu 

woof^; and this ia wound 00 a httle tu^ of pa^C* riiflb 
or otlier matter. 

The ribband weaver’s (huttle is werj different from 
that of i^oft other weavers, though jt ferves for the 
fame pur^(c: it is of h’ox, tut or ftyeii inches long, 
o&e broad, and as much deep ;, ilhed with irou at bo.^ 
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cndi, whk'h f«ncinttc in {>oititii, and are a little crook- 
tdf the one towards , tke right, and the other towards 
the Irk, reprerruting the figure of an horizontally 
placed. SA Weaviiic. 

SIALOOOGUES, mcdicinei which promote the 
fiilirary difeharge. 

$ I AM Paor sa, by lume called Upper, (to di fiingu iOt 
it from the' Learner Siam, under which are often includ* 
ed Laps, Cambodia^ and Malacca], is bounded ou the 
north by the kiogdoml of Pegu and I^oa ; on the eaft 
by Cambodia vid Coebio-Ciuna} on the fouth by Ma¬ 
lacca and the bay of Siam j and on the weft by the 
ocean. But as tlie opinions of geographers are ex¬ 
tremely various concerning the fituation and patent of 
mod of the idland countries of Afia and Africa, neither 
the extent nor boundaries of Siam are yet accurately 
known. By Tome It is fuppofed to extend S$o miles 
in length, and 250 miles in breadth { in iamt places it 
is not above 59 miles broad. 

The winds blow here from the footh upon the coaft 
of Siam, in March, Aprih and Mar j in April the rains 
begin, in May and June they fi^dltnoft without cea- 
fing. In July, Augo^ and Mpten^, the winds blow 
from the weft, and the rains the rivers over¬ 

flow their hanks nitfe or ten miiei oo each fide, and for 
more than 150 miles op the ftream. At this time, 
and more particulariy in'Jidr, the tides are fo ftrong 
as to come up j^he river facn%n as far as the city 
Siam, which is fituated 60 miles from its mouth; and 
fometimes as far as Lbuvo, which is 50 miles higher. 
The winds blow from the weft and north in Odoher, 
when the rain ceri^ In Kpvember and December the 
winds blow 4^ iriaka the nbr^i and the waters being 
in a few diyi redu^ to tkeur ancient channels, the 
tides become fo fnfcoftUe, that the water is h'cih at the 
mouth of the river. At Siam there is never more than 
one flood and one ebb b the fpace of 24 hours. In 
January the wkid blows firmn the eaft, and in February 
from the eaft and fouth. When the wind is at eaft, 
the current feta to the weft j and, oa the contrary, 
when the wind is at weft, the currents mu to the eaft- 
ward. 

As this country is fituated near the tmpic, it muft 
neceflarily ^ very hot { but yet, as in other places 
nearly of the fame latitude, when the fun is vertical and 
ihines with a moft intenfe heat, the inhabitants are fo 
Screened by the clouds, and the air irfo refrefhed by 
a deluge of rain that overflows the plains which the 
people chiefly inhabit, that the heat is very fupportable. 
The cooled wind blows in December and January. 

The vegetable produce of this country is chiefly rice 
and wheat, befides tropical and a few European iruits. 
The Siamefc prepare the land for tillage as foon as 
the earth is fufficiently moiftened by the floods. They 
plant their rice before the waters rife to any confider- 
able height, and, as they rife flowly, the rice keeps 
pace with them, and the ear is always above the water. 
They reap their com when the water retiresr and feme- 
times go in boats to cut it while the waters arc upon 
the ground. They alfo Cow rice in feveral parts of the 
kingdom that are not overflowed, and this is thought 
better tailed, and will keep longer, than the other; but 
they are forced to fupply thefe fields cpnftantly with 


They have no European fruits except oranges, le¬ 
mons, citrons, and pomegranates. They have Ananas, ' 

Indian figs, jaques, durions, mangoes, maugoftans, ta¬ 
marinds, ananas, and cocoa nuts ; they have alfo abun¬ 
dance of popper and fugar canes. The mountains are 
covered with trees wlricb make good mails. The ve¬ 
getable of greateft ufe in the country is the bamboo, 
which grows chiefly in marihy foils and is often found 
of a prodigious iize. Cotton trees are found in great 
numbers $ and others that yield eapoct a very fine cot¬ 
ton w'oolr Hut fo fliort as to be unfit for fpinning, 
though it aniwers very well for ftuffiog mattrefles and 
pillows. ^ 

There is no country where elephants abound more AtunuU. 
than in Kiam, or where they are held in greater vene¬ 
ration. They have a fc»' horfes, iheep, and goats, be¬ 
fides oxen and buffaloes ; but they have no good ani¬ 
mal food except the flcfli of hogs, their beef tod mut¬ 
ton being of a very indiiTercnt quality. ^ 

The Siamefc are of fmall ftacurc, but well prc^or-Ce-fcriptinfc 
tioned ; their complexions are fwarthy ; the &ces oft'f ihe inhA* 
both the men and women arc broad, and their forc-^^**''** 
heads, fuddenly contra^ing, terminate iu a point, aa 
well as their chins. They have fmail black eyes, hol¬ 
low jaws, large mouths, 'and thick pale lips. Their 
teeth are dyed black, their nofes are fiiort and round at 
the end, and they have large ears, which they think 
very beautifuL Their hair is thick and lank, and both 
fexes cut it fo ihort that it reaches no lower than their 
ears ; the women make it ftand up on their foreheads ; 
and the men fhave their beards. 6 

People of diftiu^Ton wear a piece of calico tied^>^*^l*- 
about their loins, that reaches down to their knees.—« 

The men bring up this cloth between their legs, and 
tuck it into their girdles, which gives it the appearance 
of a pair of breeches. They have alfo a muHin fliirt 
without a collar, with wide ileeves, no wriftbands, and 
the bofenn open. In winter they wear a piece of ftuft 
or painted linen over their ihouldcrs, like a mantle, and 
wind it about their arms. 

The king of Siam is diftinguiihed by wearing a vefl 
of brocaded fatin, with ftraignt ileeves (hat reach down 
to the wrifl, under fuch a ihirt as wc have juft deferik- 
«d, and it is unlawful for any fubjrdl to wear tUi’> 
drefs unlefs he receives it from the king. 'Diey wear 
flippers with peaked toes turned up, but no (lockings. 

The king fometimes prefents a military veft to the ge¬ 
nerals ( this is buttoned before, and reaches to the 
knees; but the fleeves are wide, and come no low'cr 
thin the elbows. All the n^tinue of the king, either 
in war or in hunting, are clothed in red. The king 
wears a cap in the form of a fugar loaf, encompafled 
by » coronet or circle of precious ftones, and thofe of 
his officers liavc a circle of gold, filver, or of vermiltou 
gilt, to diftJnguiih their quality ; and theftr caps are fa- 
ftened with a ilay under the chin ; they are only woriv 
when they are in the king’s prefence, or when they pre- 
fide ift courts of iuftice, and> on other extraordinaiyoc- 
cafions. They have alfo hats for travelling ; but, iu 
general, few people cover their heads ootwithftaoding 
the fcorching beat of the fun. 

The women aKo w'rap a cloth about their middle,^ 
which hangs down to the calf of their legs. They co- 


water, while the rice it growing, from bafins and pond* ver their breafts with another cloth, the ends of which 
that He about tbetn. hang over their fhoulders. But they have no garment 
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correfpoirfmg to • ftiift, nor any coveslog for ibeir 
heads but their hair. The cotnmon people are al* 
raott naked, and wear aeilher fiwaei nor flippers. The 
women wear an many rings on the three lall fingers of 
each hand as they can keep on, and bracelets upon tlwir 
wrifts and ancles, with pendants in their ears Ihapcd like 

a pear. . . . j j 

tor an mferiorto ftand before a fuperior is domed 
infoleot; and therefore flares and people of inferior 
rank fit opon their heels, with their beads a little in» 
dined, and their joined bands lifted up to their fore¬ 
heads. In paffing by a fuperior they bend their bodies, 
joining their hands, and lifting them toward their heads 
in proportion to the refpeft they would (how. When 
an'inferior pays a vifit, he enters die room ftooping, 
prollrates himfelf, and then rcinams upon his knees^ 
fitting uj«m his heels without fpeaking a word till he 
is addpclUd by the perfon whom he rifits ; for he that 
iii of the highdl ijuality mull always fpcak firft. If a 
perfon of rank v»fits an inferior, he walks upright, and 
the matter of the houfe receives him at the door, and 
waits on hino fo far when he goes away, but never far- 
thcr. 

The higheft part of the houfe is eftcemed the moft 
honourable, and no perfon cares to lodge under ano¬ 
ther’s feet. The Siamefc indeed have hut one ftoiy, 
but the rorms rife gradually, anti the innermoft, which 
arc ihe highaft, arc always the moil honourable. When 
the Siamcfe ’amhhffiuJor came to the French court, 
fome of his retinte Were lodged in a floor over the am- 
baffadoi *8 head j but they no fooncr knew it, than they 
were itruck with the greateft confternation, and ran 
dawn tearing their hair at the thoughts of being guil¬ 
ty of what they conftdcred as fo unpardonable a 

crime. . . 

The Siamefe never permit fuch familianttcs as are 
praclifotl by gentlemen in Europe. Eafinefs of accefs, 
and affability to inferiors, is in that part of the world 
thought a fign of weaknefs, and yet they take no no- 

Ir mA iinnn na ill 



the firft perfon ; ami they addrefs alady, it is al- 
waya with fomc rcfptafuLcpaUiet, ufioutfsng pcriboal 

accomplhhmeats. 

No man in this country Icarat wy ptnicuUr trade, 
but has a general knowledge of all that are comiwnily 
pradlifed, and every one works fix months for the king 
by rotation | at which lime, if he fhOl^l 4 be found per- 
foaiy ignorant of the bufiaefs he is fet about, be it 
doomed to fuffer the baftinado. The coufequepce o£ 
this burdenfome fcrrice is, that uo uian endeavour* 
to excel io his bufinefs, left he be obliged to 

pradlifo it as long as be lives for the bexKfit of the 

crown. ■ I 9 

The govermnent of this cotintry is extremely op-coverm 
preffive, the king being not only fovereign butproprie- m«nt. 
tor of all the lands, and chief mcrchaiitlikewife ; by 
which means he monopolises almoft the whole traffic, 
to the great prgudke of his Cubjefls. The crown is 
faid to be bereditsry, but it is often tranaferred by re¬ 
volutions, on account of the exorbitant abufe of pow'cr 
in thofe who exercife the royal office. In his palace, 
the kwg is attended by women, who not only prepare 
his food, and wait oa hia at table* but even perform 
the pan of xideta, and put oa aU bis clothes, except his 
cap, which is coafidered aa too facred to he touched 
by any hand but hi* own. He (hows himfclf to the 
people only twice a-year, when he dilhibutes bis alms 
to the talapoins or priefts i and on thofe occalions he 
always appears in an elevated fituation, or mounted on 
the back of an elephant. When he take* the diverfioa 
of hunting, he is as ufual attended by his women on 
foot, preceded by a guard of aoo fisiy who drive all 
the people from the roads through which they are te 
pafo ; and when the king ftops, aU-hb: attendantf foU 
upon their feces on the ground. . ' v . 

All their pvoccediiigs in, law are committed to wnt- Form* of 
tng, and none is fu£red to*exhibit a charge againil prorefi. 
another, withoat giviflg focurity to profecute it, ud 
anfwer the damages if he does sot prove the fed againil 


ook^rrporasTll p^fon ^cuSd. Whea a pe^nn io^ends tcvprofe 
hreedinr.mon7u. , fuch xb belching in company, cuteanother, he draw.^up a petition. .« which he fots 
which TO man eadealours to prevent, or fo much as forth hia complaint, and prefents u to the «a/, or head 
holds Ids hand before his mouth. They have an extra- of the band to which lie belongs, who tranfmiU it to 
ordinary refpea for the head, and it is the greateft af- the governor: and if compUint frivtiWs, 

front to ftroL or touch that of another perfon ; nay, the profecutor, according to the law* of the country, 
their cap muftnoi be ufed with too much familiarity i (hould be punilhed ; but the magiftratcs 5 '""^ 
for wheS a forvanl carries it, it is put on a ftick and held courage profecu^n* on account of the perauifites they 
ahnv,-his head * and when the matter ftands ftill tlie bring to their otlfoc. , r i_ • .c 

ftick is fet down, it havingj^foot to ftand upon. They Every thing bang prepared for heairog, the ^nies 
"fo ftol ttr rlca b%rjog th.ir haod. to the are feveral day. called mto court, aud perfumed to 
head i all Vbcnlfor‘ 1 -. «heu they receive a letter from agree , but th.. appe«-. to h. oaly a matter of form, 
any one. fen- whom they have a great refpeft, they im- At length the governor 

addicted to thyoluptuou. vice, which -ft™ " when‘’fiffiehSt pr^f. are wanting, they have re Trial"y 

ny a aatO.of Cafe, being retnarkably ‘'7'- like that of oL S Jon aacef- dcA 

infrrion and «Slv obf.quiou. to thofe .bo.cthcm f* honing coab.-and he th» efcape. nnhwt .. adjudged 
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tn whic^ilie who reimins longeft under H is eflectned gree of uorth laticude ; and tlte latter lUtming through 
itmocent. They hare aootber proof, by fwalfowing Laos and Cambodia, difchargcfl itfelf iaco the lodiau 
pills, which their pHefti adminider with lerere impreca* ocean in the 9th degree of north latitude. ^ 

tions ; and the party who he^» them tn his Itoniach The capital of the country is Siam, called by the na- 
without vomiting is thought to be innocent. trvea Slyothayat fituatediu the JOitl degree of rad longi Dcrcrip- 

All thefe triak are made in the pre^nce of the ma- tude* and in the Z4th degree of oorth latitude, being action of the 
gidrates and people : and the king himfelf frequently rooftencompaned by the branches of ihc rivi-rMcnan, 
diredls them to be performed, when crimes come before is about 10 miles in circumference within the walU, but 
him by way of appeal. Sometimes he orders both the not a dxth part of the ground is occupied by buildings, 
kiforraer and prifoner to be thrown to the tigers: and In the vacant fpaers tliere are near 300 pagodas oa* 
the perfon that efcapes by his not being feiaed upon by temples, round which arc fcattcred the convernta of the 
thofe beads, is fulRciently juftiHed. . prieds and their burying^places. The llreets of the 

They maintain the do^rine of tranfosigration, behev* oity are fpacious, and fbmc have canak running through 
ing in a pre>exiftent date, and that they ihall pafs into them, over which is a great number of bridges. Tltc 
other bodiea till they are fufficiently purified to be re- honfes ftand on pillars of the baniboo cane, and arc 
ceived into paradife. They believe likewise that the built of the fame materials; the communication between 
foul is material, but not fubjeA to the touch ; that it different families, during the winter feafoii, being car- 
retains the human figure after tinztthig a body of that sied on as in other tropical countries by means of boats, 
fpecies} and that wbm it appears terpmens with whom Tiie grounds belonging to the feverel tenements nre fe* 
it was acquainted, which they fnppofe it to do, the parated by a paliifado, within which the cattle are 
wounds of one that has been murdered will then be vi- houfed in bams, ereAed like wife upon pillars, to pre- 
fible. They are of oprnioa that no man will be eter ierve them from the annual inundation, 
sally pnnidied; that the good, after federaltraofmigra* SIBBALDIA, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
tions, will enjoy perpetual happisefa ; but that thofe longing to the clafs of pentaudria, and to the order of 
who are not reform^ will be'doomed to tranfmigra- pentagynia ; and in the natural fyfiem arranged under 
tion toaH eternity. Theybeiieve to the exiftence of a the aych order, Senfito/te. The calyx is divided into 
Sfipreme Being! but the objedls of their adoration are ten fegments. The petals are five, and are inferred 
departed faints, whom they confider as mediators or into the calyx. The ftyles are attached to the fide of 
mterceflbra for Aem $ arid to the honour of this nu- the germeni. The feeds are five. There are three fpe- 


meroua tribe both templet and images are creAed. 

The men of this coimtry are aUowed a plurality of 
women; but excepting one, who is a wife by contra6i, 
the othmareofdy coDcsbtnes, and their children deem¬ 
ed inc apab le of any legid inberitance. Previous to eve¬ 
ry nuptial contraa, an aftrologer muft be confuUed, 
who calcubtet the oativi^ of the parties, and deter¬ 
mines whether their union u likely to prove fortunate 
or otherwife. When bis progooftication ta favourable, 
the lover is permitted to vifit hi^ nuftrefs three times, 
at the laft of which tnterviewa the relations being pre- 
fent, the marriage portion ia paid, when, without any 
religious ceremony performed, the sopti^s Are reckon¬ 
ed complete, and /omi after confuremCted. A few daya 
after the tahqxan vtfits the married couple, fpriokles 
them with water, and repeats a prayer for their pro- 
fperity. 

The pradice in Siam refpeding funerals, is both to 
bum and bury the dead. The corpfe being laid upon 
the pile, it is fufiered to bum till a confiderable part is 
confumed, when the remainder is iaterred in aburyiug- 
place contiguous to fome temple* The reafon which 
they give Sjt not burning it entirely to afiies is, that 
they fuppofe the deceafed to be happy when part of 
bis remains efcapes the fire. Inftead of a tombfione, 
they ered a pyramid over the grave. It formerly was 
the cullom to bury treafure wHh the corpie; but long¬ 
er experience evincing, that the facrilegious 1 igbt in 
which robbing the graves was confider^ did not pre¬ 
vent the crime, they now difeontinne the ancient prac¬ 
tice, and inffead ot treafure bury only painted papers 
and other trifles. ^ 

The two principal rivers are the Menan and the Me- 
con, which ^fe in the mountains of Tartary, and run 
to the fouth ; the foriner pafHng by the city of Siam,, 
fails into the bay of the fame name, ia the 13th dc- 


cies belonging to this genus, theand 
aha\ea» The procumbcni, or reriiniDg llbbaldia, is a 
native of North Britain, having never been difeovered in 
the fouthern parts of the ifland. It grows on Ben-Lo- 
mond and Ben-Mor, within a mile of tlie fummit. It 
is difiinguifi^ed by a procumbent or trailing fiem ; by 
three leaves growing on the top of a ftnall footfialk, 
which are trifid at the extremity, and fumewhat b<iiry. 

The flowers are yellow, and blufiam in July or Au- 
guft. 

SIBENICO, or Sebfnico, the name of a city and 
province of Dalmatia. The province of Sibenico runs 
along the fea for more than 30 miles; reaches in fome 
places above 20 miles w'ithin land, and comprehends 
above 70 iflands. The city of Sibenico is fituatrd near 
the mouth of the river Cberca, in the gulf of Vrnice, 

35 miles north of Spalatto, and 25 foutb-rafi of Zara. 

£, Long. 16° 46', N. Lat. 44^^ 17'. It belongs to 
the Venetians It is defended on one fide by a cnllle, 
which held out againil repeated attacks of the Turks, 
and towards the Tea by a fort. i 

SIBERIA, a large countr)', comprehending the Boundaries 
moft northerly parts of the Ru&n empire in Afia. It extent, 
is bounded on the eaft by the eaflem ocean; on the 
fouth by Great Tartary; on the weft: by Riiflia; and 
on the north by the Froxen Ocean. It is about 3000 
milta in length from eaft to weft, and 750 miles in 
breadth from north to fouth* % 

At what time this country was &ft inhabited, or Conquered 
by whom it was peopled, we arc entirely ignorant; 
but writings have l^en found in it when it was difcovcr-*^‘*®'“'"' 
ed, which (hows that it muft have been early known to 
a civUized people *. The Rufiaos, from whom wc have * BrU'a 
received our knowledge, knew nothingof it before the 
middleof the i6th century. In the reign of Joitn Bafiiu- 
witst L indeed, an incurfion badjbeen made into Siberia, 
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SiboNt. tnd fomcTartar tnhe« fubdued: but thefe conqueHi were 
not permanent t and we hear of no farther comrouiikav 
tion between RufSa and Siberia till the time of John 
Bafilowitz II. It wae opened again at that time by 
mcaoaof one Anika Strogonoffy a RulUan merchant 
who had eftablHhed iome falt-works at a town in the 
government of Archangel. This man carried 'on a 
trade with the inhabitants of the north-weA parts of 
Siberia, who brought every year to the town above- 
mentioned large quantities of tlte fined Airs. Ttuia 
he acquired a very coufiderable fortune in a (hort time; 
when at lall the czar, perceiving the advantages which 
would accrue to liis fubjcdU from having a regular in- 
tei'Cuiirfe with Siberia, detemined to enlarge the com¬ 
munication which was already opened. With this view 
he feat into Siberia a body of troops, which crofled 
the Yugorian mountains, that form part of the norths 
eadern boundary of Europe. They feem, however* 
not to have paflfed the Irtilh, or So have penetrated far¬ 
ther tlian the wedern branch of the riverOby. Some 
Tartar tribes were laid under contribution, and a chief 
named Tedtger confented to pay an annual tribute of 
10O0 fables. But tliis produced no lading advantage 
to Kulfia; for, foou after Ycdiger was defeated and 
taken prUbner by Kutchum iChan, adefeendant of the 
great Jenghia Khan : and thus the allcgianoe of this 
country to RuiTia wa« diflblved. 

For Tome time we bear of no further attempts made 
by the Rufiians on Siberia ; but in I577 the founda¬ 
tion of a pernrauent conqued was laid by one Ycrmac 
TemofeefF, a Cofiack of the Don. This roan was at 
fird the head of a party of banditti who infeded the 
lluiliaDs in the province of Cofan ; but being defeated 
by the troops of the czar, he retired with 6000 of his 
followers into Oxe interior parts of that province. 
Continuing his courfe dill cadward, he came to Orel, 
the mod eaderly of all the Ruffian fettlcmenta. Here 
he took up his winter-quarters : hut his rcdlefs genius 
did not fuffer him to continue fur any length of time in 
a date of ina&ivity } and from the intelligence he pro¬ 
cured concerning the fituation of the neighbouring 
Tartars of Siberia,, he turned his arms towards that 
^ quarter. 

Stare of Siberia was at that time partly divided among a 
hiberia at number of fcparate princes, and partly inhabited by 
the time of the various tribes of independent Tartars. Of tlie 
thr Kutcli um Khan was the mod powerful Tove- 

coiiquc . dominions confided of that traft of coun¬ 


try which now forms the fouth>wedem part of the pro- fliberfi. 
Vince of Tobolflc i and ftretched 'fpom-the banks of — 
the Irtifh and Oby to thofe-of the Tobol and-Turn. 

His principal rcii^oce was at Sibir, a fmall furtrefa 
upon the river Inifh, .not far from the prefeOt town of 
Tofaolfk, and of which fome niina arc Hill to he fecn. 

After a courfe of unreroitted fatigue, and a feries of 
vifloriet which aliioH exceed beK^* but of which we 
have not room to give the detail, our intrepid adventu¬ 
rer difpofleded this prince of his dominions, and feated 
himfelf on the Uirone of Sihir. The number of his fol¬ 
lowers, however, being greatly reduced, and perceiving 
he could not depend on the affe^iion of his new fub- 
jedls, he had recourfe to the caar of Mufeovy, and made 
a tender of his new acquifitious to that monarch, upon 
condition of receiving immediate and efieftual fupport. 

This propofal was received with the greatefi fatisfac- 
tioB by the caar; who granted him a < pardon for 
all former oHencei* and .feot him the required fuc- 
court. Yermtc, however, betug foon after drowned in 
an unfuccefsful cxcurfion, the Ruffians began to lofc 
their footing in tbecoantry. But frefh reinforcements 
being feafon^ly fen^ they not only recovered theiv 
ground, but puihed their conqueHs far and wide ; 
wherever they appeared, the Tartars were either redu¬ 
ced or exterminated. New towns were built, and co¬ 
lonies were planted on .all Tides. Before a century had 
Well elapfed, all that vail trad -of country now called 
Siberia which Hretches from the confines of Europe to 
the Eaftern oenn, and from the Frozen Tea to the 
prefeiit frontiers of China, were aoneaed to the Ruffian 
dominions. 4 

The air of Siberia it, in nneral, extremely piercing, Climate, 
the cold there being more bvere than, in any otl^er part 
of the Ruffian dominions. Tbe Siberia^ ttvers are 
frozen very early, and it is late io the fpring<before the 
ice is thawed ( a ). If tbe corn does not ripen in Auguil, 
there is little hope of a barrcft io Uits country ; and in 
the province of Jenifeificit 'isAametiroes covered with 
fnow before the .pcaianu cao reap it. To defend the 
inhabitants agaiftit this extreme feverity of •the climate. 
Providence feems more libeally to have dealt out to 
them wood for fuel and fura for clothiog. As the win¬ 
ter days in the north psrts of Siberia laft but a few 
hours, and the ftonns and flakes of fnow darken the 
air fo much, that the inhabitants, even at noon, cannot 
lee to do any tkiog without artificial lights, they llctp 
away the greateft part of that feafou. 

. . - w Thefe 


( A ) M. Gmelin, M. Muller, and two other phjiofophers, fet out in the year 1733 to explore the dreary regions 
of Siberia, by defire of the eroprefs Anne of Kuffia* After fpending nine years and a half in obferving every 
thing that was remarkable, they returned to Fcterffiurgb ; and an account of this journey wa| publiihed by M. 
CtneUn. In order to examine how far the froH had penetrated into the ground, M. Gmelin, on tlie i8ih of 
June, at a place called Jacutia, ordered the earth to be dug in high ground i they^buud mould to the depth of 
11 inches, under wliich they met with loofe faod to two feet and a half further, after, which it grew harder, and 
at half a foot deeper {b hard as fcarce to give way to the tools ; fo that the ground Hill remained unthawed-aS 
not IcCsihan the depth of -four feet. He made tlie fame experiment in a lower fituation ; the ibil was 10 inches 
deep, after that a loofe fand for two feet and to inches, bdow wbioli all frozen and hard. At Jacutia the 
inhabitants preferve in cellars feveral forts of berries, whieh they reckon among their dainties, perfectly good and 
freih the whole year, though thefe cellars are fcarce a fathom deep. At the fortrefs of Argun, in little more 
than 50 degrees of latitude, the inhabitaMts lelatei that the earth in many places is never thawed above a yard and 
and that the internal cold of the earth will fcarcc permit a well to be dug, of which they hrin^ an iuflaoce 
that happened not long before the author’s arrival at that place. They defigned to fink a well near a houfe at 

fome 
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leria.' 'Hivfe IVvere winterf are rspidtj TucCMded by fum> 
mcn» ro which th« hmt w fo intcnre that the Tungu- 
fuinsr wha live in the province of JakntHtt go almoft 
naked* Here i< icaroely any night diiringrhat feafon ; 
and towards the Froeen ocean the fun appears continu¬ 
ally abote the horteon. l^e vegetables and fruits of 
g the earth ane here excremety quick in their growth, 
ind The whole tra^t of land beyond the doth degree of 
^ce. north lacit»deis*a barren wafte $ for the north part of 
-Siberia yields neither com nor fruits; though barley it 
know'n.fsequently to come to perfedion in Jakutlk.—- 
For chit reWbn* -the inhabitants of the northern parts 
ore obliged to live on ii(h and flefhf but the Ruffians are 
fuppHed with corn from the foutham parts of Siberia, 
whm thefbtl is furprifingiy fertile. The countries be¬ 
yond the lake of fiaikal, efpecially towards the eaft# as 
far as the river Argun, are rematk^ly fruitful and plea- 
fant s but fuch is theindolence of the inbidittants, that 
feveral fine trafls of land, which wadtd make ample 
returns to the peafant for eultivattngthens lie neglect¬ 
ed. Tlie paitures are excellent in rids country, which 
abounds in fine horned cattle, borfes, goats, dec. on 
which tiu: Tartars chiefly depend for fubrntenca. How- 
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over, there are ftvcral flepprs, or barren waftce, aind nd- Siberia 
improveablc tra^s in thci^ir parts ; and not a Itngle fruit ‘-"-vy ■ 
tree Is tobefeen. There It great variety of vegetables, 
and in feveral jdaces, particularly near Krafnaia 81 obo« 
da, the ground is in a manner overrun with afparague 
of an extraordinary height -and delicious flavour. The 
bulbs of the Turkifh Iwades, and other forts of lilieM, 
are much iifed by the Tartars inilead of bread. This 
want of fruit and com is richly compenfated by the 
great quantities of wiki and tame beaih, and fowls, and 
the infittrte variety of hue filh which the country af¬ 
fords (b.) 

In that part of Siberia which lies near the fey fea, 
at well as in feveral other places, are woods of pine, 
larch, and ofher trees; behdes which, a confiderable 
<ltuintity of wood is thrown alhore by the waves of 
the Icy fca ; but whence it comes is not yet afcertaiii- 
ed. 6 

Befides the wild fowl with which Siberia abounds, 
there is a prodigious iiuinher of quadrupeds, fomc of^**^*^*' 
which are eatable, and others valuable for tlieir flcins 
or furs. 

The animals mofl valued for their fkins are the black 

■foir, 
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fomc diftance from the river Argun, for which purpofe they thawed the earth by degrees, and dug fomf* fathoms 
till they bad penetrated a fathom and half below the level of theriver, but found no fpriug. Hence perhau.^ 
we may venture to aflert, that befides the great elevation of the earth in thefe countries, there is another enufe, 
perhaps latent in the earth itfelf, of this extraordinary cold, uaturally fuggclled to us by confuJering the cavity 
of an old filver mine at Aigttn, which> being exhauAed of its ore, now ferves the inhabitants in fummer time for 
-a cellar to keep their provifions: this place is To extremely cold as to prcfcrvc Acffi mc-nts from putrcf:i£lion in the 
fiotteft fummers, and to fink the mercury in De Lifle's thermometer to 146 and 147. The author travelling 
from NeHcboi' tbyrerds Argun, .to vtfit the works of the filver mines in that place, AugtiA 1735, came to the 
river Orkija, near SolonHchaia, on July the 1 A, from whence .he arrived a little before dark at the village of Sc> 
ventua, diRaut from the river 27 leagues. In this journey he and his fellow travellers for more than four leagues 
felt it vaAly cold) foon after they came into a warm air, w'hich contiaued fume leagues; after which the cold re¬ 
turned; and thus are travetiem fabjeded to perpetual viciffitudes of warmth and cold. But it is obferved, in gc- 
nerri, that the eaftem parts are colder than the weAern, though fituated in the fame latitude ; for as in thofe 
eaAem regions fome trafts of land are much colder than the reA, their cfTc^lsmuA be felt by the neighbouring 
parts. And this conjefture is favoured by the thermomctrical obfervalious made with M. dc I.’IAc*s inAaiment 
in all parts of Siberia, in whidh the mercury depreAed to the 226th degree, even in thofe parts that lie 
very much towards the fouth, as in the territory of Belinga, which faid degree an^\^ers in Vahrenheit’s thermo¬ 
meter to about 55.5 below o, but the fame thermometer fbmetimes indicated a much greater cold. At the fort 
of Kiringa, on Feb. 10. 1738, at 8 in the. morning, the mercury Aood at 240, which anfwcrs nearly to 72 Ire- 
low o in Fahrenheiris. On the 23d of the fame month it was a degree lower. At the fame place, December 
II. at three in the afternoon, it fh>od at 2^4 in De Lifie's thermometer, and very near 90 in Fahrenheit’s ; 011 
December 29. at foiu* in the afternoon, at -2^3 ; on Novembcr'27. at noon, at 270 ; January 9. at 275, which 
feveral depreffions anfwer in Fahrenheit’s to 99.44, 107.73, and Il3>fi5; on January 5. nt 5 in the morning, 
at 262, an hour after at 281, but at eight o’clock it returned to 250, and there remained till 6 in the afternoon, 
and then rofe by degrees till an hour before midnight, when it Aood at 202. So that the greatdl depreflion 
of the mercury anfwers in Fahrenheit’s thermometer to 120.76 degrees below o, which is indeed very furprifiof;, 
and what nobody ever imagined before. While this cold laAed at jenifea, the fparrows and magpies fell to the 
gronad, (truck dead, as it were, whh the froA, but revived if they were foon brought into a warm room. The 
author was told aMb that numbers of wild beaAs were found in the woods dead and Aiff with the froA, and fr- 
vetal travellers had their blood and juices quite froxen in their veflels. The air itfelf at that time w.'is fo difmal 
that you would think it changed to ice, as it was a thick fog, which w'as not diflipable by nny exhalations, as 
in the fpring and autumn, and the author conld fcarcc Aand three minutes in the porch of his koufc for the cold. 

(n) The oak, though frequent in RuAia, it w faid, is not to be found through this vaA region nearer than 
the banks of the Argun and Amur, in the domii iops of China. The white poplar, the afpen, the black poplar, 
the common fallow, and feveral fpecics of the willow, arc very common. The Norway ::iid filver fir form 
gre at forcAs ; but the former doe.i nor grow beyond the 6oth degree of north latitude, and the latter not bej ond 
5*8 degrees. To this drcaiy region of Slberir, Europe is indebted for that excellent fpecics, of oars called 
^1‘ena S’.Y'hira, and ocr gaiJc-s arc enlivened with the gay and brilliant JJowers brought from the fame 
.ajtunt»-y. ' 
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^IterU. fox, the TAW, tht hytent, tht ermine, the fquirrcl, knife j knt c«K u Uken tU»t be not too 

the beaver, and the lynit. The (kin of a real black fert thin. It h ofed for windowa antfMnterfn nil over S>. 
it more efteemed than even that of a (able. In the beria, and indeed in every ptrt of the Rnffian empire, 
-countrv near the Fronen Ocean are alfe blue and white and look# very beautiful ; its luftre and eWarnefe iui> 
foxra, ‘ The finett fablet -come from Nertfhmfk and Ja- paffing that ot the 410011 glafe, to which k ia particu* 
kutik, the inhAitama of which place# catch them in ferly preferable for window# and laiitemB at (hips, a# it 
the mountain# erf Stannowol Krebet. The tributary will (land the exploHon of cannon. It i» found in the 
nation# were formerly obliwi to pay their taxea in the greateft plenty near the river Whim. 
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Ain# of foxe# and fable# only. But now the flciiis of 
fqwiireU, bear#i rein-deer, dec. *nd foinnimes money, 
are Teceived by way of tribute ; ami thi# not onlyfrom 
thofc who live near the Lena, hut a’fo in the jjovem- 
tncni# of Ilitiflc, Irkulzk, ScWhgmfk, and Nertftiinfk. 
When the Tartar# 6rft became tributary to R«ffia» 
they brought their for# indifciiminately a# they caught 
them, tnd among them were often fable# of extraordu 
nary value ; and formerly, if any trader brought whh 
him an iron kettle, they gave him in exchange for it aa 
tnany fables a# it would hold. But they are now bet¬ 
ter acquainted with their valne. They fell their fables 
to fmugglcr# at a very high price, and pay only a ruble 
inftead of a ikin to the revenue officer#, who now re¬ 
ceive more ready money than fables, by way of tribute. 
The fnbjea# plead the fcarcity of fur#, and indeed not 
without fome appearance of truth. 

Siberia has ftill other and more valuable treafure# than 
thofc we have yet mentioned. The filver mine# of Ar¬ 
gun are extremely rich 5 the filver they produce yield 
tome gold, and both of thefe are found among the cop. 
per ore of Koliwan. This country i# alfo particularly 
rich in copper and iron ores. The former lie# even up¬ 
on the furfacc of the earth ; and confiderabW mines of 
it arc found in the mountain# of Piftow, KoUwan, Plo- 
fkau, Wolkercfcnlk, Kufwi, Alcpaik.and fcveral other#, 
and in the government of Krafooiarlk (c). Iron is ftill 
more plentiful in all thefe places, and very good ; but 
that of Kameniki is reckoned the heft. Several hun¬ 
dred thoufand pods of thefe metals are annually export¬ 
ed from the fmtlting houfes, which belong partly to 
the crown, and partly to private perfon#. Moft of 
them lie in the government of Catharineuburg. The 
TarUr# alfo extraa a great quantity of iron from the 


ore 


The topazes of Siberia have a fine luftre; and in open 
fendy placet, near the river Argun, as well a# on the 
bank# of other river* and lakes, are found fingle fmall 
place# of agate. Here arc alfo cornelian# and green jaf- 
per with red vein#. The latter it chiefly naet with in 
the defert# of Gobifkou 

The famous mariengla#, or lapi# fpecularit, great 
quantities of which are dug up in Siberia, is by (bme 
called Mufeovyor Ruffian glaf#s and by others, though 
with lef# propriety, ilinglaf#. It i# a particular fpecies 
of tranfpattnt ftone, lying in ftrata like fo many fticct# 
of paper. The matrix, or ftone in which it ii found, 
is partly a light yellow quartz, or marcaflia, and partly 
a brown indurated fluids and this'ftone contain# in it 


all the fpecies of the mariengla#. To render the ma- 
ricngla# tit for ufe, it is fpbt with a thin two-edged 


Siberia affords magnet# of an extraordinary fixe, and 
even whole mountain# of lotdftone. Pit-coal.is allb 
dug up in the northern part# of thi# country. The 
kamennoe maflo, a yeUowifh kind of alum, nnAaous 
and fmoeth to the touch, like tophus, is found in the 
mountain# of Krafnoiar(k, Ural, Altaifh, Jenifesi, Bai¬ 
kal, Bnrgutik, Lena, and'feveral other# in Siberia. xz 

In thi* country are not only a great number of frefh Salt lake 
water lakes, but likewifc feveral whofe water# are fait; ‘1’*^“' 

and thefe reciproealVy change their nature, thefalt fomc- 
timea becoming feefti, and the frefh changing into faline. 

Some lakes alfo dry up, and other# appear where none 
were ever feen before. The fok lake of YamuOia, in 
the province of ToboRk, is the moft remarkable of all, 
for it contains a fait m white as fnow, confifting entire¬ 
ly of cubic cryftals. One finds alfo in Siberia faline 
fpring#, fait water brooks, and a bill of fait. xa 

Siberia affords many other things which deferve no- Curiotiti 
tice. That ufeful root called rhubarb grow# in vaft 
quantitie# near the chy of Selcginik. The curious ma- 
muth’e bones and horn*, a# they are aaHed, which are 
found along the banks of the Ohy, jenefri, Lena, and 
Irtiih, are unqueftionably the teeth and bones of ele¬ 
phants. But whether thefe elephants teeth and bones 
were conveyed to thefe northern region# by the gene¬ 
ral deluge, or by any other inundation, a^ were by 
degree# covered with earth, is a point which might lead 
u# into long and very fniitlefii dilquifitioas} we (haQ 
therefore only oldervc, that Tuck bones have likewifc 
been found in Ruflia, tad even in feveral parts of Ger¬ 
many. A kind of fa^es of a ftiU larger fixe than thefe 
have alfo been dug up in Siberia, and feem to have be¬ 
longed to an antfl^ of the ox kind. The horn of the 
whale called aarwhai has been found in the earth near 
the rivers Indigirka and Anadir) and the tceth of ano¬ 
ther fpecies of whales, csIlcdWolrofB, shout Anadirfeoi. 

The latter arc larger than the common fort, which are 
brought from Greenland, Archangel, and Kola. 23 

The chain of Siberian mountain# reaches from that Mount 
of Werchotorie towards the fouth a# far a# the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city of Orienburg, in a continued 
ridge, under the name of the Uralian mountain#; hut 
from thence it alter* it# diredion weft ward. Thefe 
mountain# are a kind of boundary between Ruffia Proper 
and Siberia. Another diain of hill# divide# Siberia 
from the country of the Calmuck# and Mongalmns.-^ 

Thefe mountains, between the river* Irtiih and Oby,are 
called the Altaic or Golden Mountains, which name 
they afterwards lofe, particularly between the river Je- 
nefei and the Baikal lake, where they are called the 
Says man mountains. 

^ n’k. 


(c) The copper mines of Koliwan, from which gold and filver arc extraacd, employ above 40,000 people. 
The fdvir mint# of Nertftiitrflc, beyond Lake Baikal, employ abovd 14,COO. The wLdlc revenue ariling from 
ikefe mine#, accordingto MrCozf, is ntt lefs than 679,1821.13s* 
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hayii. The inhthitatite of Siberia coarUI of t!w Aborigiuce 
or Aiic^t iiihabiuatt, the Tartars, and Ruffians. 

. Some of thc£e natwM ha«e no other relteion but 
bitanti.* j I others are Pa^ua or Mahometans, 

indTome of them have been oonvertcd to Chriaiaai. 
ty, or rather only baptized by the RufBao iHifiiona> 
rtes. . . 
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ftud Twr kRer returned, when Ate had burned three of Si'crra 
Me vuluircs. She afked the fame price for the remain* B 
ing fix hooka j and when Tarquin refufed to buy them, 
ibe burned thnee mure, and ftill perfiaed in deonandiug * 

the fame fum of money for the three that were left_ 

Thw extraordioaiy behaviour aftooifljed Tarquin ; he 
bought the books, and the Sibyl inaamly vanifhed, and 


SIBTHORPTA 4« a r i . o*«»*t*» *na me oibyl inttamly vanifhed, and 

a JJl «UKrlA,in ^tanyj A genua of plantsbe- never rfter ajmeared to the world. Thefe hooka w.ti* 

longing to thf clafs ^ didynamia, and to the order of preferred with great care by the monarch and callL-d 
aiifiriofoeitnia 1 and in r../i_ i.al-i fv. o n. 5oy me monaren, and calk'd 
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ingiofpermia 1 and in the natural fyaem ejaftd with 
thofc the order of which is doubtful. The calyx is 
fpreading, and divided iniodve parts, alnoa to the bafe. 
The corolla is divided into five parts in the fame man¬ 
ner, which are rounded, equal, fpreading, aad of the 


the oibylline rerfes. A coDcge of priefis was appointed 
to have the care of them ; and fuch rcvcreuce did the 
Romana entertain for thefe prophetic books, that they 
were oonfulted with the greatell foleranity, and only 

length of •*''-*• feemed to be in danger. When the Ca* 

f I *" P*"® * 1 ”*°^ troubles of Svlla, the Sibviluic 

!-fc. which were depofited .here penm^d in thVeon" 
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nary. 


flagration ; and to repair the lufs which tlie republic 
feemed to have fullaincd, commifltontrs were immediate¬ 
ly fent to different pans of Greece to collect whatever 
verfes could be found of the infpired writings of the Si¬ 
byls. The fate of thefe Sibylline verfes which were 
collcAed after the cunfiagration of the Capitol is un¬ 
known. *1 here are now many Sibylline verfes extant, 
but they are univerfally reckoned fpurious; and it is evi¬ 
dent that they were compofed in the fecond century 
by feme of the followers of Chriftianity, who wiffied to 
convince the heathens of their error, by affifting the 
cauCe of truth with the arms of pious artifice. 

SICE RA, a name given to any inebriating liquor by 
the Helleniftic Jews. St Chryfoftom, Thcodoret, and 
Thcophilus of Antioch, who were Syrians, and who 

nature of 


me. 


wbicular, bilocular, the partHion being tranfverfe.—— 

There are two fpecies, tKe^ara/tf^ and Woafomi. The 
or baftard monry-wort, is a native of South 
Britain. Tiie ftems of it are fiender, and creeping- The 
leaves arc fmall, round, and notched. The flowers grow 
under the wings of the leave*, are fmall. and of a pale 
«d colour. It bloifoma from July to September, and 
18 found in ComwaH ofl the banks of rivukts- 

SIBYLS, in Pagan aatiqnity, certain women faid 
to have been endowed wlto a prophetic fpirit, and to 
have deUvered pracles, fhowing the fates and revolii- 
tion* of kingdoms. Their nundicr is unknown. Plato 
fpcaks of one, others of two, Pliny of three, iElian of 
four, and Varro of ten j an opinion which is univerfally 

wi miiiucn, wxio wcfc ovnans, and V 
liUed m the following places ; Perfia, Libya, Delphi, therefore ought to know the fignification and natur< 

™ properly fignifies palm wi 

MarpfiA op tht lielltfpoQt, Aocyra in Phrygia^ and Pit..»*i. r.i . . 

Tiburtis. rnie noR celebrated of the Sibyls is that of 
Otinus in Italyi' whom foitie have called by the difiereiit 
names of Amaltbaea, DerophUc, Herophile, Daphne, 

Manto, PhemoQoe, and IMphobe. It is faid, that 
Apollo becaine enamoured of her, and that to make her 
fenfible of his paffion he offered to give her whatever 
Ihe ffiould alk. The Sibyl demanded to live as many 
years as Ihc had grain* of fand in her hand, but unfor¬ 
tunately forgot to afic fert- the enjoyment of the health, 

JJP>ur, and bloom, of which file was then in pofleffion. 

'rhe god granted her requeft, but file refufed to gra¬ 
tify thr paffion of her lover, though he offered herper- 
petoal youth and beauty. Some time after fee became 

“of'«r I. t”- '’'■“e the p™n,on.ori«ofPdo,-„m. Ricl.ynum. and 

perfed by the wind, as their meaning then became in- the Ca/^o dtW Arml, or the Cape Arms the moftfon 
comprchcnfiblc. According to the moil authentic hi- them part of Calabria. Thefe rtraits by the Litin^ 

to !lacc SUuhm, by the Italians ft Fare 

t k * Second with nmc volumes, Jna, and by us the Faro of Me/fna, arc between 12 

which jhc offered to feU for a v^ high pncc. The mo- and 15 miles over in the brtJqdcfl places, and in the nar- 
narch difrcgardcd her, aud fiic immediately difajipcared, roweft about « mile and a half ^%foxr.ucli that when" 

Meffiua 


l^ltny acknowledges, that the wine of the palm tree was 
very well known through all the call, and that it was 
made by taking a biifiicl of the dates of the palm tree, 
and throwing them into three gallons of water ; then 
fqueexing out- the juice, it would intoxicata like wine. 
The wine of the palm tree is white : when it is drunk 
new, it has the tafte of the cocoa, and is fw'cct aa ho¬ 
ney. When it is kept longer, it grows firong, and in- 
tox^icates. After long keeping, it becomes vinegar. 

SICILIAN, in mufic, denotesaldndofgayfpnglitly 

air or dance, probably invented 10 Sicily, fomevihat of 
the nature of an Englifii jig ; ufually marked w'ith the 

charaflers-, or —. It confillsof two firains; the firil 


nev 
extent. 
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Kic'iljr. MtlHihi wutalcra by the Cartha^Iaiansi many of the cUd^ Uid tUe foundati^ oC ^ytaoafc-. Sewn years fikiV' 
inliabiiants are faid to have fared tbemrtjves by fwim- after, a new colony of ChalcidiaM ;£o|uv^d^d^patiiu 
miitg to thevppoCie coalUof Italy. Hence has arifsn M»d CaUnit after haviog.driv^«Hi( 
au opinion that tlte ifland .of Sicily was originally join- habited that tra^ < A^u; tha fa^e Ume )#atnisa adth 

cd to the coRtsoeot, but afterwards feparated by aa a colony from M^ara»a elty of AchaUr^t^Udim the 

euithquake or fotne other natural caufe. Thiaiepara- aiver PanUctaii at P l^cq caUe 4 :Tnp<*^aa|^:nVh«af hia 

tioii, however, is reokoned by the moil judteiotts among adventurers lived fome time,in common wi^i the Cbal* 

the ancients to be fabulous; and they content tliem- cidiana of Xicoounif but* beiqg-driven, £re0 thence, by 

felvet with fpeakiog of it as a thing faid to have bap* the LeootUiea, he buUt.the ettVtof Tha^l^• where he 

pened. died. Tjpon. bis death* the coWy Thapi^ i and 

durinf^he Anciently this iiland was oaHed Sumut SidRjt and under the condu^ol Hybloo Um foundr 

Triitacria pr Trigvetra / the two former h had from the ed Megan Hyhl«a» whew they rehded 245 yean, titt 

Sicani and Siculi, who peopled a confidcrable part of they were driven out by Gelon tyrant of Siyracuie. XHi* 

the country ; the two Utter from its trianffular figure, ring their abode at Megara* they Cent one lU^iilus, who 

Its firil inhabitants, according to the mofi rcfpeaable was come from Megan ia Admit, their onginal city, 

ancient authors, were the Cyclopes and Lseftrigone^ to build Selinos. Thie city waa. founded about too 

who are faid to have fettled in the countries adjoining years after the fouo^tipn of M^ara. . Aotiphemua 

to Motmt Etna ; but of their origin we know nothing, and Entimu^ the focmer a Rhodian, the other aCre* 

except what is related by the poets. After them came Un, led each a colony of their countrymen, and jointly 

the Sicaut, who called themfelves the original iiihabN hwh (he chy of Qfili on a river of the fame name, eft^ 

tants of the country ) but fevcral ancient hsftorians in* bnihing in their new fettUment the Doric cuftoms, 

form us that they came from a country in Spain wa- about 45 years after the founding of Syracufe. Tlie 

tered by the river Sicaous. Diodorus, however, is of inhabitants pf 6da founded Agrigentum 108 years af- 

opinioii, tbat the Sicani were the moft ancient inbabi* ter tbeir.aniva} in Si^y, tad introduced-.tbe lame cu* 

tancs of this ifland. He t«lU us that they were in pof- ftoms there. A few years after, Zap^e waa built by 

fcllion of the whole, and applied themfrlves to cultivate the pirates of Cumff ip Italy t but chiefly peopled by 

nod improve the ground in the neiglibourhood of I^tna, the Chaleidtan^ Samians, Itad Ionian^ who chofe rather 

which was the moll fruitful part of the illand: they to feek new fettlemeata than live under the Perfiaa 

built feveral fmall towns and villages on the hills to fe* yoke. Some time after, Aapulet,ttyimnt of Rbegium, 

cure themfelves againft thieves and robbers; and were drove out the ancient propfutors | and, dividing hit 

governed, not by one prince, but eaeh city and dillrid lands amongft bis followers, called the city MtJ^ana or 

by its own king. Thus they lived till Etna began to Mejfent^ which- was the nanM of bis uattve city in Pelo- 

throw out flames, and forced them to retiretothe well* ponnefut. The city of Htmerm waa foupded by the 

cm parts of the ifland, which they continued to inhabit Zandeans under the direAioo of Eucleides, Simus, and 

in the time of Thucydides. Some Trojans, after the Sacon { but peopled by the Chalmdiim and fom Syra* 

deftruflion of their city, landed in the ifland, fettled cufan exiles, wbo had been driven out by the contrary 

among the Sicani, and built the cities of Eryx and E- faction. 

gefla, uniting thrmfelves with them, and taking the ge« The Syraculans built Acntr Chtimenw, and Cama* 

uerai name of Elymi or Ktymaei. They were after- rina ; the firil 70 years, tbe l^nd 90, and the third 

wards joined by fome Phocenfes, who fettled here on 135, after tbe foon^km of (heir own city. This is 

their return from the fiege of Troy. the account which Thucydides, a moft judicious and 

After the Sicani had for m.iny ages enjoyed an un* exaA writer, gives ns of tbe vinous nations, whether 
dillurbed poflelBon of the whole of Sicily, or fuch parts Greeks or Bamarians, wbo ftttled in Sicilv. Strabo 
of it as they chofc to inhabit, they were vifited by the counts among the ancient tohabitants of Sicily the Mor* 

Siculi, who were the ancient inhabitants of Aufonia getes, wbo being driven out of Italy by the Oenotrians, 
properly fo called : but being driven out from thence fouled in that part of the illand w^re the ancient city 
hy the Opici, they took refuge in the ifland of Sicily, of Morgantium ftoodii The Campant, wbo aflumed the 
Not being contented with the narrow bounds allowed name of Manurtwit that is, oto/nrij/r fvarrion, and thp 
them by the Sicani, they began to encroach upon their Carthagmians, who fettled very earl^ in Sicil)r, ought 
neighbours; upon which a war enfulng, the Sicani were llkewife to be counted among toe aocieot inbabitaots of 
utterly defeated, and confined to a corner of the ifland,. the ifland. 

the name of which was now changed from SUania into Before thia period the hlftory of Sicify la blendc 4 
that of SieUia, with fables like the early hiftory of almoll every other 

About 300 years after the arrival of the Siculi, the country. After the fettlement of the Greeka in the 
idand firfl began to be known to the Greeks, who r(U* ifland, its various revolutions have been traced front 
bliflied various cdonies, and built many cities in difler. their feveral fourceaby many writers; but by none with 

ent parts of the ifland ; pnd it is only from the time greater accuracy thin Mr Swinburne. Erom hii ac« 

nf iheir arrival that we have any hiftory of the ifland. count of his Travels in tbe Two Sicilies, we have there* 

The firft of the Greeks that came intp ^icity were the fore taSun the following concife bifioiy of this king* 

Chulcidians of Eubcea, under the conduA of Thucles, dom, which Will at once gratify fuch of our readers as 

who built Naxus, and a famous altar of Apollo, which, intcrvft themfelves in the fate of a generous people 
as Thucydides tells us, were ftUl ftanding in his time who long ftruggled in vain for freedom; and at the 
without the city. The year after, which was, accord- fame time afford them a fpecimen of the entertainment 
ing toDionyfiua Ha 1 icamaffcnfis,.tbc third of the 17th' they may receive from the very cleginb work df the 
i^ympiad, Arebias the CcrinthiM, onq of the Hera- author. ' . . 

‘ 4 ' Ariftocracy 
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Ariftoenc^ previUted at firft in the Greek fettle- 
menta, but foon madis way for tyranny $ vrhich in it# 
turn WM et^ed by democracy. One of the earkeffr 
deftroyera of eommon liberty wfea Phaiarts' of Agngen- 
tum, who reigned <SoO yean before Chrift: hiamtampld 
waa coutagieua $ a legion of tyranu fpraog up, and not 
a eomnonweat^ in the tfland efcaped the. lafli of an 
ufnrpcr. SyraeuTe wai mod oppreffied and tom to 
pie^ by dinpo&iQ t at tta wealth and preponderance 
IB the general-fcale held out a greater temptation than 
other citterco the ambitioa of wicked ii»n. It requirea 
the combined teftimony of hiftohani to enforce our be* 
lief o£ ita wonderful prorperttyi and the ao lefs extraov- 
dinary tyrfony of fome of iu foverrigna* Thefe Gre¬ 
cian colouia attained to fuch excelleoce m ana and 
fcieneei ai emboldened them frequently to vie with the 
learned andingeniooa id tbe mot^ country} day, often 
enabled thra to bear away the p^m of vi^oiy : there 
oeeda no Wronger proof of thdr Ikerayy tnerita than a 
bare ^hal of the naoMi of Archintedea,‘iTbcociitut* 
Gorgtai, and Charondaa* 

** But the SUician Grecka wm iiQt.dclUiied to en¬ 
joy the fweets of thelc fit»ti(^ wi^ut raoleftition. 
Very foon after their arnumlt the i^abttaota of tbe 
deighbourioff coaft of A'friea began to aMre to m fhare 
of ^icily. Carthage fmt luge bodies of forces at dif¬ 
ferent tunes to eftabhfh dieie power U| the ifland, and 
about yoo years l^ore tbe Qiriilian era had made 
themfelves mafUri of' ail the WeJlehi parts of it. The 
Skuli retaioi^ pofiefiqn of "the alidland country, and 
the fputhero and eaft^ coa&s were inhabited by the 
Greeks. 

** Gdo vras cbofen prince of Syra- 

enfit on lecount of hk. vktUMi which grew ftin more 
coufptcuotts afiet hjs endtation s had me example he 
fet been followed by bk fuccedbrs, tbe advantages of 
freedom would oever have been known or wifhed for by 
the Syracu&ua. The Cai^gtaiisa fonod id him a vi¬ 
gorous opponent to their pro^d of enflaving Sicily, • 
projeS invariably pnrfued but never acttuaplUhed. 

** Hiero fvtcceeded bil hiwth^ oontrary 

to the ufuat progreffion, began'his re^ bjr a £fplay 
of bad qualities. Senfible of hit error, aM improved 
by experience, he afterwards adopted mere equitable 
meafuret. At hts depth tbe Syracu&ns threw off the 
yoke, and for fixty years reveUed in all the joya of 
freedom. Their peace was, however, diftuthed by tbe 
Athcniana and the Cartbaginiana. The latter plunder¬ 
ed Agrigentom, and threatened ruin to the red of tbe 
Grecian ftatce; but a treaty of peace averted chat ftorm* 
The Athenians, under pretence of fupportbg tkek al¬ 
lies tbe people of Segefta, but in rewy from a thirft 
of dominion, invefted Syracufe with a formidable land 
atid naval armament under the command of Nicias: ui 
confequypce of p ra(h indigefted plan, ill conduced at¬ 
tacks,, and inadeqimte Tuples, their whole hod was cul 
to pieces or 1^ away,into, capuvity. 

Syracufe had fcarcc time to breathe after her vic¬ 
tory ere intedine wan broke oot, and raifed Dibnjfiua 
to fupreme command. Avarice, derpotifm, and cruel¬ 
ty, marked every day of his reign ; but his military cn' 
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ty; In fuch hands the rod of tyranny etifed to be ftw"- ' 
tuidable, and the tyrant was driven out of Sicily by the 
patriotic party r but matters were not fuftciently fet¬ 
tled ibr popular govenusent, and Dionyfius refomed 
tbe fee^re for a while, till Timulcon forced him into 
perpetuiid exUe.*^ ^ 

L%erty feemed now to be edaUifhed on a permanent Agithoclrs 
bafis; but in Syracufe ftich profpefts always proved il.the tyrant. 
Isfbry.' Agathocles, a tyrant more inhuman than any 
precedtijg ufurper, feixed the throne, and deluged the 
country with blood. He was involved in a perilous 
conted with the Carthaginians, who obtained many ad¬ 
vantages over him, drove hU troops from pod to pofl^ 
arid at lad blocked up his capital. In this difpcratt 
fitttation, when all foreign helps were precluded, and 
bardly a refource remained at home, the genius of A- 
gathocles compaiTcd bis deliverance by a p]jn chat was 
imitated among the ancients by Hanaibab and among 
tho moderns by the famous Cortes. He embarked with 
tbe flower of his army ; forced bis way through innu¬ 
merable ofaftacles; landed in Africa ; and, having burnt 
his fleet, routed the Carthaginians in a pitched battle, 
and laid their territory wafte. Carthage feemed to be 
on the brink of ruin, and that hour might have mark¬ 
ed her downfal had the Sicilian hod been compofed of 
patriotic foldicrs, and not of ungovernable aflafltns: dif- 
cord pervaded the viAorious camp, murder and riot ea- 
fued ; and the tyrant, after beholding his children and 
friends butchered before his face, efcaped to Sicily, to 
meet a death as tragical as his crimes deferved. $ 

Anarchy now raged throughout the ifland, and eve-**y’^^“* 
ry fndtion was reduced to the neceflity of calling in the 
aflidance of foreign powers; among whom Pyrrhus king ,|je" 
of Epirus took the lead, and reduced all parties to fome siciluos. 
degree of order and obedience. But ambition foon 
prompted him tq invade thofe rights which he came to 
defend ; he call off the maik, and made Siaily feel un¬ 
der his fway as heavy a hand as that of its former op- 
preflbrs f but the Silicians foon affumed courage and 
ftrength enough to drive him out of the ifland. lo 

About this period the Mamertini, whom Mr Swin-ThrMa- 
burne indignantly flyles a crew of mifereants, furprifed 
MclCna, and, after a general maflacre of the citizens, 
eftabHfhed a republican form of government. Thcircom-^nified by 
noawealth became fo troublcfomc a neighbour to the the Ro-' 
Greeks, that Hiero 11 . who had been raifed to the mam. 
chief command at Syracufe in confideration of his fupe- 
rior wifdom and warlike talents, found bimfclf nccrflita- 
ted to form a league with Carthage, in order to deflroy 
this oeft of villains. In their didrefs the Mamertini 
implored the afCftancc of Rome, though the fenate had 
recently punifhed with exemplary feverity one of 
their own Icgtoos for a fitnilar outra^^e coramittod at 
Rbegium. The virtue of the Romans gave way to the 
teoiptatibo aud the defire of extending their empire be* 
yopd the limits of Italy, call a veil over every odioui 
drcumftaucc attending this alliance. A Roman army 
crofTed the Faro, relieved Mcfliaa, debated the Car¬ 
thaginians, and humbled Hiero into an ally of the re¬ 
public. 

Thus began the firil Punk war, which was carried Which 

terprifeawerecrowBi^ wjthcouflaotfuccek. He died- on for many years in Sicily with various fuccefs. The gives rift to 
in. peacci at^ bequf^thed a power^l fovereignty to a geniui of Hamilcar Barcas (uppartedtlre African caufc the hrft 
fori of hti name tainted with the ikme and worfe vices, under numberlefs difappoiotvDepta, and Vhe repeated 
kttt i^Dtcndowed with equal capacity and martial abili* ovcithrowa of hia colleagues} si lift, finding bif exer- 
•f Voa. XVil* Part II, 5 M tkns 
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tidna intficAuali he advifed the Carthaginian rulers to 
^1—poycliafc peace at the price of Sicily. Such a treaty 
T^c fcMnd^** likely to be obfcrved longer thaa want of 
^>unic war krength (hould curb the aniraofity of the ranquiihed 
rtifed hy party: when their vigour was recruited* Haanib^ fon 
tUiuttbaL of Hamilew eafily p^naded them to refume tbe coii> 
teft* and Ibr -16 yehra waged war ta rive heart of the 
Roman territoriea. Meanwhile Hiero conduced him- 
felf with ib moch prudence, that he retained the frieiid- 
fhip of both parties, and preferved hit portion of Sicily 
in perfed tranqailUty. He died in extreme old age* 
beloved and refped^rd both at home and abroad. 

Hisgrandfon Hieronymus* forfaking thic happy itne 
of poHtics*and contrading an alliance witbCarthage* feU 
an early to the troubles which his own folly had 

excited. Once more* and for the laft time* the^Syra^u- 
fans found themfelves in pofTeffion of their indepen¬ 
dence: but the times were no longer fuited to fuch a fy- 
item; diflentions gained head* anddiflraded the public 
councils. Carthage could not. fupport them, or pre¬ 
vent Marcellus from undertaking the fiege of Syracufc, 
immortalised by the mechanical efforts of Archimedes* 
and the immenitty of the plunder. See Syracuse. 
Siciljr con-' '^'he Sicilians after this rclinquifhed all martial ideas* 
quered by and during a long feries of generations turned their at- 
thc Sara- tention folely to the arts of peace and the labours of 
afterwards Their pofitioD in the centre of the Ro¬ 

by the Nw- empire preferved them both from civil and foreign 
nuns. except in two iiiftances of a fervtle war. The ra¬ 

pacity of their governors was a more cooftant and in- 
fupportable evil. In- this date of apathy and opulence 
SicUy remained down to the feventh century of our era, 
^when the Saracens began to difturb its tranquillity. 
The barbarous nations of the north had before invaded 
and ravaged its coails* but bad not long kept poflef. 
lion. The Saracens were more fortunate. In Say 
they availed themfelves of quarrels among the Sicilians 
to fubdue the country. Palermo was chofen for thdr 
capital* and the flandard of Mahomet triumphed about 
200 years. In 1038 George Maniaces was fent by the 
Greek emperor with a great army to attack Sicily. 
He made good hit landing, and pufhed his cooquens 
with vigour : his fuccefs arofe from the valour of fiame 
Norman troops, which were at that time unemployed* 
and ready to foU their fervices to tbe heft bidder. Ma- 
niaces repaid them with ingratitude) and by bis abfurd 
comlufl gave the MulTulmen time to breathe* and the 
Normans a pretext and opportunity of invtding tbe 
Imperial dominions in Italy. Ro^tt and Roger of 
Hauteville afterwards oonqncred Sicily ontbeir ovrn ac¬ 
count* not as tnereeBtries) for bavuig fubftantially fet¬ 
tled their power on the continent* they turned their 
arms againU this ifland in obedience to the di&ates of 
aeal and ambkion. After ten. years ftruggle* the Sa¬ 
racens yielded up the rich prisca and Robert, ceded it 
to bis bnifeher Rogerr wtior«afrumed tke title Great 
Earl of Sicily* irul^ the ftate with wlfdom* wid ranks 
dcfervedly among tbe greaCeftoharaAerainkiftoryv He 
railed bimfelf from tke humble .ftattoisflf a poor young¬ 
er fon of a private gentleman* to the Malted digaity of 
a powerful monarch* <by the foie fqrcc of his own ge¬ 
nius and courage 4 hc' gaveroed a^natica of grangers 
«rith .vigour andic^tee»faad;tt«)&kiaed bis pofl^oni 
^tdifpuud 40 his poaerUy. ^eb au aOeiablage of 
gpreit qualitin ia ww entitled tu our admir^uon* 


He was fuceeded by his fon Simon* whofe reign was SicUy. 
Aiort* and made way for a fecond fon called Roger. In ' ' 
nay this prince joined to his Sicilian poffeifions the 
whole inheritance of Robert Cuifeard (fee Navles, 

N®a3.), and aflumed tbe.rrgal flyle. The gresteft 
part 'of bis reign waa taken up in quelling revolts in Ita- rent me- 
ly* but Sicily enjoyed profound peaOe. In 1154 hisnsreh* 
ion WilUam aicend^ the throne* and )>aired his life in 
war and confufion. William II, fucoeeded bi8*falher* 
and died witfacuit iiTae. , Tancred* though bafely born, 
was elected his fucceflbr, and after him his fon.WiU 
liaro Hi. who was vanquiihed by Henry of Suabia. 

During the troubles that agitated.the reign of his fon 
the emperor Frederic* peace appears to have been the 
lot of Sicily. A ibort-lived feditioo* and a revolt of 
the Saracens* are the only commotions of which we 
.read. For greater fecurity, the Saracens were removed 
to Puglia 400 years after the conqueit of Sicily by their 
anceilors. Under Conrad and Manfred Sicily remained 
quiet; and febm that time the biftory of Sicily is relat¬ 
ed under the article Kaslss* N® 26, &c. 

At the death of Charles XI- of Spain* his fpoiU be- U atlengtl 
esme an objefk of furious contention) and. at tne peace conquend 
of Utrecht, Sicily waac^ded to Viftor duke of Savoy* ^ 1 *'' 
who* not many years ifter* was forced by tbe emperor 
Charles VI. rehnquUb that fine riUod, and take Sar¬ 
dinia as an equivalent.-^ Bat as-the Spaniards had no 
concern in thefe WgiUiia*.they made afudden attempt 
to recover Sicily, in whMi .th^ faU^ through the vi¬ 
gilance of tbe EngUfi) ^miral ^ng. He dedroyed 
their fleet in 1 y 18* apd compalled them tq drop their 
fcheme for a time. Ia 1734 t^.Spam&,court refuned 
their defign witH.l^iccefs. Th«iA 4 nt X 3 (|^jCtrloadrove 
the Germans out* vid crowkfd .king of ,the two Bi- 
cilies at Palermo. .When he paiEled lu^.Spein to take 
pofleiTioa of that^wa * he irasa&rped the SkiUao dia¬ 
dem to bitifoQ Fer^iMU^ 111 . of'Simly and IV* of Na¬ 
ples, andithaaever flocc renaaiedia the poflefiioD of 
the fame ftmily. . . 16 

Sicily is (eparated# as «e haw.already dbferved* from Accoaot 
Italy bye iiarAbw Rrait called the Faro of Mejfaa, This the Strar 
ftrait is reiaa^abk for the rapidity of its currents 
aadfthe trrcipilar ebbing and flowing of the flea, which 
Xbmetimes .fuflies in woh fuch violence as to endanger 
fliipi riding at a'nchor.. Anciently it w'ai much more 
' eemirkable fqr ScylU and Charybdis* the one a rock* 
and the other a wbiripool* between which it was very 
. diu^erous to fleer* and coDCcrning which fo many fables 
have been related by the ancients. ScylU is a rock on 
the ItaUan fide* oppofite to Cape Pylorus, which runs 
out into the fca on the Sicilian ude. Mr Brydune in¬ 
forms iis, that the navigation of the flraits is nut even 
yet performed without danger. He informs its, that 
the noife of the current which fete through the lliaits 
may be heard for fcveral miles, like tbe roaring of fome 
large impetaous rives,^nfined between narrow banks. 

In many places the- water rofc into whirlpools and ed¬ 
dies, which ure dangerous to (hipping. The current fet 
exa^y for the rock of Scylla, and would certainly have 
carried any thing thrown into it againfl that point. 

Our autlior, however, is by no means of opinion that 
•»the flrait is ib daneerousas tbe ancients have reprufrot- 
cd itthough.he »»ks that the flrait is now probably 
much wider than formerly, which may have diminilhed 
the danger. Sce 5 cyt.i.a. There are many hnall rocka* 

which 
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SIcHf. wliich (how their heads near the bafe of the large one. 
“V*' Thcfc are probably the dogi defcribed by the ancient 
poeti as howling Vound Scylla. The rock is near' 
300 feet high, and has a kind of caftte or fort built oh 
its. fummit* with a town called $eyl!a or SctgHo, contaki- 
iDg 300 or '^00 inhabitants ofi ita fobth fidei wbieh 
given the title of prrnee to a Calabrefe family. 

Cbarybdii is now fb much dtniinr(Ked» that it feema 
altnoft'rcduced to nothing in comparifon of what it watf 
though even yet it is not to be paflcd without danger. 

See &HARTBD1S. 

la the ttrahsi Mr Brydone informs us, a moK furprif- 
ing pheaomenon is to be obfenred. In the beat of fom* 
mer, after the Tea and atr have been much ngitatedi 
there appears in the heavens over the ftraitt a great va¬ 
riety of nogular forms, fome at reft and others moving 
with great velocity. Thefe forma, improportion at the 
light increafes, feem to become more aerial, till at left, 
fome time before funitfe, they totaUy difappear. The 
Sicilians reprefent tbit as the cnoft beautiful (ig^it in 
nature. L,eonti, one of their beft and Utcft writers, 
fays, that the heavens ippeat crowded with n vaiiety of 
objects, fuch as palaccSf Wood^ gardens, dtc. bcCdei 
the figures of men and othtrsunmab. that appear in mo« 
tion amoiig them. Some treats have been written 
eoncerniog this pfienomenoa; but nothieg fatisfodtory 
has been deliver^, concenidng its caufe. 
nsteand Though Sicily ties ah' b warn climate, the air is 
dace. healtHfuV being refrrlhed^ivTth feabreeaes on every fide. 
It has at ^ timet been hemcrkably fortile; but the era 
of iu greateft: profperity saas from the liege of Syracufe 
by the Athenians to ^'parlhaginian conqueft. Then, 
tveit and Jfohg'df^H^t.fl^Hed with’grain in years of fear- 
' eitir ^ the equfttt^ t^w^he Mediterranean except 
£gypt 'and ’hoafts'of Afia, and Aome and Carthage 

i, con«n***WT- SSyctt how, 'under all the impediments of 
* fupcrftitioo and bad goveroment, its- prododiions are, 
in quantity and quality, the beft iii Europe. Of the 
vegetable are gram, wines, oil, fruits, tobacco, mulber*. 
ry.trees.for the filkwdfm^ cotton, medicinal roots, and 
fugar canes. The left of thefe ftourilh near Avola and 
Meriili. They are of ah inferior quality to thofo hf 
the Weft Indies, but their fugar is firmer th^ aay 
other. The animal produdmn is fimftar to that of 
Italy, but the homed cattle are a fmaller breed. The 
coafts abound with filh, particularly with tunny and 
anchovies; the export of Which forms a very lucrative 
branch of commerce. There are mines of filver, copper, 
and lead; but none are worked. Near Palma are ^ds 
of the beft fulphur: at the mouth of the river Giarelta 
is found a yellow amber, preferable to that of the Bal¬ 
tic i and in every part of tlic Ifland quarries of marbles, 
tliat have fumifhed materials for all the noble edifices of 
Sicily. The mod beautiful are in the neighbourhood 
of Palermo, particularly the yellow, and ihoCethatfc- 
fomble the verde antique, porphyry, and lapis lazuli. 
The population of the ifland amounts to 1,300,000 
fouU ; not as much again as the Angle city of Syracufe 
,g formerly contained. 

asand Here arc fcveral rivers and good fpringsj but'few of 
iBtauif. the rivers are navigable, having but a Ihort courfe, and 
defeending precipitately from the mountains. The chief 
are the Cantera, the Jaretta, and the Salfo; of which, 
the two former run mim weft to caft, and the third 
from north to fouth. 

# 


Of the mountains in this ifland the moft noted ts ^rily* 
Mount Etna, now call^ Monte GiheUoKiX MengiMio, a 
volcano whofe eruptions have often proved fac^ to the 
neighbouriog country. Sec Etna, . ip ' 

Were the Sicihaas « oultivatcd pcopfo, among whom Coaftita- 
thofe arts were encouraged which not only promote*'^” 
the wealth and comfleHt of a natkMi, but alfo eaercife the^*^'”^^* 
nobler facohies and extend the views of mankind, the-^*"'''^'^ 
circumftanees of their government arc fuch, that 
might gradually be improved into a free cunftitution : 
but to this, the ignoraacr, poverty, and fuperftition afsuf/j. 
the people feem to be invincible obftacles. The mo¬ 
narchical power in Sicily is for from being abfolute ; 
and the parliament cUimsa (hare of pnblic aothority 
independently of the will of the king, deduced from a 
compaft made between Roger and the Norman barons 
after the cxpulfion of the Saracens, This claim is de¬ 
nied by the king, who wiOics the nobles to confider 
their privileges as derived folely from his favour. Hence 
the government is in a fituation which greatly refembles 
that of our own aud the other kingdoms of Europe in 
the feudal times^ there are continual jealoufies and op- 
pofitions between the king and the barons, of which an 
enlightened people might eafily take adyaotage, and ob¬ 
tain that (hare in the conftitution which might fecure 
them from future opprefllon. In thefr difputcs, the 
king has the advantage at lead of power if not of right;' 
and feveral works, in which the claims of the Sicilian 
barons have been afierted, were publicly burned a fow 
years ago. 

As the fovercign holds his court at Naples, Sicily is 
governed by a viceroy, who is appointed only for three 
years, though at the end of that term hiscommiflionii 
fometimes renewed. He lives in great ftate, and, as 
the reprefentative of the king, bis power is very confi- 
derable. He prefides in all the courts and departments 
of government, and is commander in chief of all the 
forces: he calls or diiTolvea the pariiamt.nt when he 
pleafes; and by him all orders, laws, and fcntences, muft 
be figned : but his oificc is far from being drfirablr, as 
it generally renders him the objeft either of the jraloufy 
of the court of Naples, or of the hatred of the Sici- 
Ihnsw 

The parliament confifti of the nobles, the biflinps, 
and abbots, and the reprefentatives of 43 cities, which 
are immediately fubjeA to the crown. Tbofe cities 
which arc fubj^l to any of the nobles fend no members 
to tile parliament; in thefe the king has not much au¬ 
thority, and derives little advantage from tliem. Ac- 
cording-to the laws, the parliament ought to be aflem- 
bled at the end of every three years : bnt the govern¬ 
ment-pays little attention to this rule. The common 
people are in general very much attached to the nobles, 
and are inclined to take their part in all their differen¬ 
ces with the eouns bnt the magiftrates and principal in¬ 
habitants of the cities which belong to thefe feudal 
lurdst wiflt to get rid of their authority, and imagine 
that they (heuld be lofr opprefied, if immediately lub- 
jedt to the king: thefe incliuBtions are not difagrecnble 
to the court, and are encouraged by moft of the law- 
'yers, who are of gtrat fcrrice to gorernmenc iucontcll- 
ing the privileges of the nobles. Many of thefe privi¬ 
leges are now abridged ; aud the power of the barons, 
with refpeA to the adminiftracioq of juftice in their do- 
maius, was very propeiiy limited by the viceroy Ca- 

3M3 racciuli. 
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, faedoli, in tti^ycw 17^5. The ^orcrnment of thi# 

’ ~ nobleman was very beneficial to Sicily, as he, in a great 
bffu^^od cleared t.he iOaad of the banditti that ufed to 

infefi it, and made feveral eacellcat regulations for the 
cftabliniment of foetal order and perfonal feeurity. He 
deferves tbe tAiattks Nof.eaecy weH*wifherto mankind for 
having aboUibed the-court of inquifition, which had 
been eftabliihed in this country by Fenlinand the Ca¬ 
tholic, and made dependent cm the authority of the 
^rand inquifitor of Spain. Its onto da. ft was held 
ID the year I7a4» when two perfons were burned. At 
length Charhu HI. rendered it independent of the Spa- 
nilb inquifitor, tnd abridged its power, by forbiddini it 
to make tile of tlie torture and to inflidt public puniih- 
tnents. The Marchefe Squillace, and his fucce^r the 
M^rcheCc Tanucci, were both eneraies to the hierarchy} 
andt during their viceroyalties, took carr toappoint fen- 
fibli; and liberal men to the office of inqnifitor: the left 
of whom wan Ventimiglia, a mao of a mod humane and 
amiable charadler, who heartily wifhed for the abolition 
of thii- diabolical court, and readily contributed toward 
it. While he held the ofiice of inquilitor, he always 
endeavoured to procure the acquittal of the accufc’d{ aud 
when he c.ouldfucoeed no otberway, would pretendfome 
informality ip the trial. The total annihilation of this 
initrurnent of the word of tyranny was referved for Ca- 
raccioli. A prieH being accufed to the inquifition, was 
out of his houfeand thrown into the dungeon. 
He was condemned} but, on account of informality, and 
a viuiation of JuUicein the trial, he appealed to the 
viccruy, who appointed a committee of jariiis to exa¬ 
mine the proceii. The inquilitor refufed to acknow. 
kdge the authority of this eotnmifliun; pretending that 
to rxpofe the fecrets of the holy office, and to fubmit 
its decifions to the examination of lay judges, would be 
fo ioconfilient with his duty, that he would fee the in- 
qiuGtion aboliOied rather than content to it. CaraccioH 
took !iim at his word, and procured a royal mandate 
by which the holy ofiice was at once annihilated. He 
nllembled nil the nobility, judges, and bilhops, on the 
37th of March 1782, in the palace of the inquifition, 
and commanded the king's order to be read} after 
which he took pofTcfiloa of the archives, and caufed^ 
the prifonirto be fet open : in thefe were at that time 
only two prifoners, who had been condemned to per¬ 
petual confinement for witchcraft. The papers r»at- 
ing to the linaiiees were preferved; but alt thcreH were 
publicly burned. The pofieffions of the holy office were 
afiigned to the ufe of churches and charitable inftitu- 
tions : but the officers then belangiag to it retained 
tbeir falarics during their lives. The palace itfelf is 
converted into a cuftomhoufe, and the place where he¬ 
retics were formerly roafied alive for the honour of the 
Oathokc faith, is now changed into a public garden. 
The cognisance of offeoces agaiiift orthodoxy is com¬ 
mitted to the bilhops: but they canaot cite any one to 
appear befdte them without pertnifiton from tlie vice¬ 
roy ; neither can they confine any ^erfoo to a f(ditary 
priCon, nor deny Kim the privilege of writing to his 
fiends, and converfing freely with his advocate. The 
sobility are fo numerous in this illand, that Labat faya 
it is paved with noblemen. The general aflembly of 
parliament is compofed of 66 archbilhops, bilhops, ab¬ 
bots, and priors, wlucb form thebntcebio ccelefiaftico. 
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Fifty-eight princes, 37 dukes, jy maniuifes, 3y counts, Uebuhu 
I vifcQunt, tod 79 barons, ibna the militaire t and the .d 
dcouniale conlilii of 45 reprefentatives of free towns. 

Out of each braechao four deputies are ohofen to cou- 
dud public bufiaefs. But the 'viceroy, the prince of 
Butcra, and the praetor of Palermo, are always the three 
Crft, iV. S* There are. rainy titled perfoni that have 
«o (eat ia the alfembly, via. 63 princes, yy dukes, 87 
raarquilTea, 1 count, and 282 other feudatories. 'There 
art three arcbbilhoprica and feven bifftoprics ; and the 
illand, ever fince it was conquered by the Saracens, has 
been divided into three parts or valleys $ flamely, the 
f^aidi DemoiUf Val di fTs/e, aud Val it Mannutriu 
SICINNIUS (Dentatus), a tribuoe of the people, 
lived a little after the cxpalfion ^of the kingi^oro Rome. 

He was in 120 battles and Ikirmilhes, befid^^ngk com¬ 
bats, in all of which he came off conqueror. fn-ved 
under nine generals, all of wham triumphed by his 
means. In Uiefe battles he received 45 wounds in the 
fore prat of hk body, and not one in his back. The 
fenate raade him great prekats, and he was honoured 
with the name of the i^ftnan Achilles. 

SICYOS, in beti^: A'geniu of plants belonging 
to the clafs of tnonecia, aodto the order of fyagenefia; 
and in the natural fjfioDB imaged under the y4th or¬ 
der, Cueurhitacui, The gnale &vers have their calyx 
quinquedentated, their corolla quinquepartite, and there 
are three filameoti. Tbeinnak; Bowers have their calyx 
and eoroUa firailar} but ^eir Byk 4 s trifid, and their 
drupa monofpermous. There iit.thnre fpecies, the (mgu^ 
htoy lucxniatay and which are,all finre^nplants. 

SIJDA, Ytllo^f or ImMan MdiiaiTf in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafa of monodelphia, 
and to the order af pdyiodru | and ^n.the natunuiy- 
flem ranging under the 37th order, Caiummfera^. The 
calyx is firople and angvlated f tbeffyk is divided into 
many parts; there are (everalcapfuka, «tch containing 
one feed. There are 37 fpcciea. i« The %ioofa t 
2. Angttfiifolia } 3. Albai 4. Rfaoml^eHa ; y. Alni- 
folia] d.Ciliariai y.lUu^l: B.Triqoetra, 9.JaBai- 
cenfis; laCarpinifolta Vifeofa; }2. Cordifolia; 

13. Umbellatia ] 14. Paoicukta; 15. Atrokoguiaea ; 

16. FeriplocifoUai 17. Uren^j i&Arboreai 19.OC- 
cidentalisi 30, Araericaoat xi« Abutilon; 12. Man- 
ritiana; 33. Afiatica; 34. Indicat 35. Crifp8;26. 

Criftata ; 37. Temata. Tlie firff t8 fpecies have 25 
capfuks} the reft are multicapfukr. They are all na¬ 
tives of warm climates; and moft of them are kund ra 
the Eaft or Weft Indies* 

ThoChinefe make cords of the fida abutilon. This 
plant loves water, and may be advantageoufiy planted 
in marfhes and ditches, where nothing cKe will grow. 

From experiments made by the Abbd CavaniUes, a Spa¬ 
niard, which are inferted in the Mm, dt P Acad. Rojahf 
it appears that the plwts fucceed heft when Town in 
May, and they arrive at perfcAion in three months and 
a half. The macemiion of the fmalier ftalks is finilhed 
in about ly days; of the larger in a month. Tho 
ftrength and goodnefs of the thread appeared to be in 
proportion to the perfection of the vegetation, and to 
the diftance the plant was kept at from other plants. 

The fibres lie in ftrata, of which there are fometimes 
fix: they arc not qoiyc ftmight, but preferve an undu- 
latiug direfUon, fo as to form a network in tbeir aatu- 
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ral ptffitibttl. Tfidr foieUrefenbltfi tiitt of bemp; th« 
A,, fibm ire wbker, bmt more dry and barfh than tboCe of 
idcrit^ hemp. The hirdinefi it owii^ to a grecnifh glaten 
wbi^ coimeffct tbe ftirea { and the' white colour imdl 
alwayi'be obtaiocd at the expenec of haring this kind 
of thread lela fiipplet when of ita natural hue, h ia rery 
A>ft and flexible. Thia defcription belongs chiefly to 
the flda $ bat it wilt aba apply tothe malra crifpa» Pe¬ 
ruviana, and Maarltiatia. Themalva crifpa gave, how¬ 
ever, the greiteft quantity of flbrea, and its glaten waa 
maft eopioiu. The flbrci of the abntilon, and the 
main empa, are the longeft and the flrongeft-; thofe of 
the Peruviana and Maaritiana are the fhoiteft and weak- 
eft. The fibres of thofe ptaiits Which bad loft their 
learei are lefs ftrong, though of equal length with thofe 
which had preferred them. 

SIDDEE, or Stois; an Arabic tide* by which 
the Aby^nians or Habaftiyi are always diftinguilhed in 
the courts of Hindoftaa } where, being in ^at repate 
for firmnefi and fidelity, they are gcneraily emptied 
at commanders of forts or in poita of grdat truft. 
SIDEREAL YEAt. See ^sreowowr, InJex* 

SLDERIA, in oaCbr^ hiftory, the namo'of a ^^enits 
of cryftals, ufed to exprefs thofe iHcred in their fagure 
by particles of iron. Tbefe are of a rhomboidal figure, 
a^ compoied only of fix pknes. Of this genus there 
are four known ffccies, i, A colourlefs, pdlucid, and 
thin one ; fonad in confidmbk quantities among the 
iron ores of the fbreft of Deaa in Gloueeftcrfhirr, and 
in feveral other piac^ a- A dull, thick, and brown 
one r not uncommon io the fiiuve places with the for¬ 
mer. And, A bl^ and very gloSy kind, a fofhl 
of great beauty; found in the fame place ^ith the o- 
them, aa akb in Leioefterfliire and SufTcx. 

SlDERITl^ ft fabftiDOc difeovered by Mr Meyer, 
and by bho fimpo&d to be a^oew metal; but MeflVs 
Befgmu and Kiivstn have difc'overedthat it is nothing 
elfe than a natoral comt^atloa of the pbofphoric acid 
with iron. Mr Khiprotb of Berlin allb came to the 
fame co»clufioo» without 1^ communication with Mr 
Meyer. It is extremely di^uH to feparate this acid 
from the metal ; however, be found the artificial com¬ 
pound of pbofphoric acid and iron to agree ia its pro¬ 
perties with tlM calx fideri alba obtained by Bergman 
and Meyer from the coM-ihort iron extraAed from the 
fwampy or maHhy ores. The difeovery of this fub- 
ftance, however, may be accounted an important aflair 
in cbemiftry, as we are thus furnifhed with an immenfe 
quantity 0/phofpboric acid, which anighf be applied to 
ttfeful purpo^ if it could be feparated from the me¬ 
tal. 

SIDERITIS, laoNWOAT, in botany : A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of didynamia, and to the 
order afgymnofpermia; and in the natural fyftrm ran¬ 
ging under the 43d ord^, Vcrtmllats. The ftamiaaftre 
within the tube of ^e corolla. There arc two ftigmas, 
one of which is cylindrical and concave; the other, which 
is lower, ismembranouS|fliorter,and ihcathiug the ocher- 
The fpecits arc 13. I. The Canarienfis, or Canary 
ironwort, which » a native of Madeira and the Canary 
iflands; ft. The Gandicans, which is alfo a native of 
Madeira; 3. The Syriaca, a native of the Levant; 4. 
The PerfoKatt, a iMwive of the Levant; 5. The Mon¬ 
tana, a native of Itdy and Auftria; 6. The Elegnns; 
7- The Romaod) a native of Italy; 8. The Incanaj a 


native of Spain; 9. The Hylfopifolia, a native of Italy fiMterwy- 
•nd the Pyrenees; 10. 1 'hc Sctrrdioides, a native of fli 
fouth' of France; ll. The Hlrfuta, which is indige- , 

ndUs in the fotith of Europe; it. The'Ciliata ; 15. 

The Lanata. 

' ' 81 DEROXYLON, Ixon-wodd, in botany : A ge¬ 
nus of plants bdongiAg to the elafs of pentandria, and 
to the order of monogynia ; and in the natural fyftem 
ranging under tbe 43d order, The corolla is 

cut into 10 partly the laciniw or fegments being incur- 
vated alterrratety; the fligmft is fimple; the berrv con- 
taiol five feeds. There are ten ^ccirs ; r. Mite $ 

3. Ifierme, fmdoth iron-wood $ ^..MelanopMeuai, laurel- 
leaved iron-wood ; 4. Fcettdilfimum ; 5. Cymofunu^ 
both natives of the Cape of Good Hope ; 6. Sericeum, 
filky iron-wood, a native of New South Wales j 7. Te- 
nak, filvery-leaved iron-wood, a native of Carolina ; S. 
Lycioides, willow-leaved iron-wood, a native of North 
America; 9. Spinofum, thorny iron-wood or argan, 
a native of Morocco; 10. Decandrum. 

The wood of thefe trees being very clofe and folid, 
has given occafion for this name to be applied to them, 
it being fo heavy as to fink in water.- As they are na¬ 
tives of warm countries, they cannot be preferved in this 
country wnlefs they arc placed, the two former in a 
warm ftove, the others in a green-houfe. They are 
propagated by feeds, when thefe can be procured from 
abroad. 

SIDNEY (Sir Philip), was born, as is fuppofed, at 
Penihurft in Kent in the year 1554: His father was 
Sir Henry Sidney, an Irifti gentleman, and his mother 
Mary the cldcft daughter of John Dudley duke of Nor¬ 
thumberland. He was feul wlien very young to Chrift- 
churcb college at Oxford, but left the univerfity at 17 
to fet out ou his travels. Afterwffiting France, Ger¬ 
many, Hungary, and Italy, he returned to England in 
* 575 * ^y Elizabeth as 

her ambalTador to Randolph emperor of Germany. On 
his return he vifited Don John of Auftria, governor of 
the Netherlands, by whom he was received with great 
refpeA. In 1579, when Queen Elizabeth feemed oti 
the point of concluding her long projcdlcd marriage 
with the duke of Anjou, Sir Philip wrote her a letter, 
in which he dilTuaded her from the match with unufual 
degance of exprellion, as well as force of reafoning. 

About this time a quarrel with the earl of Oxford oc- 
cafioned his withdrawing from court; daring which re¬ 
tirement he is fuppofed to have written his celebrated 
romance called JfrcaJia. 

In 1585, after the queen's treaty with tbe Umted 
States, he was made governor of Flufliing and mafter of 
the horfe. Here he diftinguilhed himfclt fo mi»ch both 
by his courage and conduA, that bis reputation rofe to 
the higbeft pitch. He was named, it is pretended, by 
the republic of Poland as one of the competitors for that 
crown, and might even have been ele6lvd had it not 
been for the interference of the queen. But bis illu- 
ftrious career was foon terminated ; for in t j86 he Wal 
wounded at the battle of Zutphen, and carried to Arn. 

Heim, where he foon after died. His body was brought 
to London, and buried in St 'auVs cathedral. He is 
deferibed by the writers of that age as the tnoft perfeA 
model of an accompliftted gentleman that could be form¬ 
ed evSA by tbe wanton imagination of poetry or fic¬ 
tion. Virtuous conduil) polite conveifation, heroic vt- 
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; lour and elegant enidi^on, tdl concurred to render him temper* Thcmgli he profeflTed bis bdief in the ChriT-' Mont 

w — tbe omametit and delightof the £ngli(bcourt: and as tian religion, be was an enemy to an eftablifhed cfaurchi 
the credit which . he enjoyed with the queen and the and even, according to Burnet, to every kind of bublic' 
carl of I^eicei^ar waa wholly einpk>y;ed in the encourage- worfhip. In his principles be wasi Malone repubw^D i 
tnent of geninsand literature, his praifesbavc beentrj^- government was always his faveui^te^liady 1 -and bis ef* 
mitted with advantage to peft^tUy. No. perfou was fo &ya on that fabje& are a pfo^ of the progreit which 
low as not to become an objed of bia biimasity. Af* he made. 

ter the batt.lv of ^utpheof while be was lying oa tbe SIDON (anc^ geog.), octty of PheenidaiD Afia# 
held mangled with wounds, a bc»ttU of wither was famous in Soriptnre for its richef, arifing from tbe cx« 
brought him to relieve his thir(b| but obferving a foU tet^ive commerce carried on by its inhabitants. Heavy 
4 icr near him in a like mtferable condition, be faid, judgments were denounced againft the Sidonians on ao<* 

Thu man*! necejjilj grttdtr. than mine f and re* count of their wickednefs, which were acoompUlhed in 

£gned ^ liim the bottle of water, hit jiteuiBa$ the time of Ochus king of Perfia: feu* that monarch ha« 

.he wrote fcveral fmaller pieces both in profe and .vec{c, ving come agaioft them with no army on account of 
which have been, publifh^. their rebeUion, the city was betrayed by its king j up« 

Sidney (Algernon), was the fecond fon of Robert on which the wretched inhabitants were feised with 
earl of Leicefter, and ^Porotby elded daughter of the defpairf th^ fet fire to their houfrs, and 40,000, 
earl of Northumberland. He was horn about theyear with tbehr wihea.aiul cb^ren, periihed in tbe flames. 

1O17. During the civil wars be took partagainft the This city, is now caUedi'mis, «id» according to Mr 
king, and diflinguitbed bimfelf as a colonel in the army Bruce*a tMpun^, onW its harbour is filled up with 
of tlK! parliament. He was afterwaids appointed one fand, but the pavement of tbe ancient city Road 7 1 feet' 
of King Charleses judges, but declined appearing in th§t lower thao the grouad oa which the prefent city flands. 
court. During the ufurpation of Cri>mwel, Sidney, Volney deicrib^ it M an fU-buiU dirty city. Its 
who was a violent republican, retired to the country, length along the iCe^idhora :irabetit.6oo paces, and iu 
and fpent his time in writing thofe difeourfes on go* breadth 150. At tbe oortb-Wefl fide of the town is 
vernment which have been lo defervedly celebrated, tbe caftlc, which is built ip,thg feaitle)f, $0:|apeafit>n 
After the death of the Prote^r, he again took part the main land, to which ttikjum^d,by arches. To the 
in the public tranfadions of his country, and was abroad weft of this caftle it a fltotf .l^eet^igkal^ve the fea, 
on the embafly to Denmark when King Charles was re* and about ado paces long. . fpscc between this 
llored. Upon this he retired to Hamburgh, and after- (hoal and the caftle forma thaToiid, hue vedeb are not 
wards to Franefort, where he refided till 1677, when he fafe there in bad weatbM* The dipal, which extenda 
returned to Kngland and obtained from the king a par- along the town, hataiM^a,c<i$l^^, to p^ddeaypd 
don. It has been affirmed, but the ftory deferves no This was the auciciii poitj i|.^)ciiokea up by 

credit, that during his refidence abroad King Charles fand, that boats done cao miiter its mouth hear th« 
hired ruffians «to affiaffinate him. After his return he caftle. Fakr.^el-dio, emir«^^m. Dc!|^» AeRtC^ed tftl 
made repeated attempts to procure a feat in parliament, thefe tittle ports from Bairouk to Aemrhy finkinglioata 
but all of them proved unfuccefsful. After the inten- and ftones tO:prcveat the. urkiffi- ffiips from jsntering 
tlon of the commons to fcclude the duke of York from them. The Imfoo of Saide,-lf it wew cmjptmd^ might 
the throne had been defeated by the fudden diflblucion contain lo or zc.jTiBaU xc^s*..; On the, (iiM of thc&a, 
of parliament, Sidney joined with esgernefs the coua* the town it al^olutely wt^o^ any walli and that which 
cils uf Ruftiel, £flea, and Manmoatb, who had refblved cnclofes it on the.Ifl^d ii^ if no better than a prifon* 
to oppofe the duke’s fucceffion by force of arms. Frc- walk Tba whole .artiUkiy does not excj^ $x cannoni, 
queiit meetings were held at London; while, at the and thefe qre. without .carriages abd gunners* Thegar* 
fame time, a fet of fubordinate coofpirators, who were rifon fcarpely amounu to too men. The water coroes 
not, however, admitted into their confidence, met and from the river AouU, through open canals, from which 
embraced the moft defperate icfolutions, Keiliog, one U i* fetched by the women. Thefe canals ferve allb to 
of thefe men, difeovettd the whole coofpiracy; and Al- water the orebarda of mulberry and lemon trees, 
gernon Sidney, together with his ndble aflbeiates, was Saide is a confidenffile trading town, and is a chief 
iramediately thrown into prifon, and no art was left emporium of Damians and, the interior country. The 
uaatten^ted in order to involve them in the guilt French, who arc the only Furopeans to be found there, 
of the meaner confpirators. have a conful, and five or fix commercial boufes. Their 

Howard, an abandoned nobleman, without a fingle expm'ts confift in filk8,aiid particularly m raw and fpun 
fpark of virtue or honour, was the only witnefs a^oft cottons. The aianufadure of this cotton is the princi* 

Sidney; but as tbe law required two, his difeourfes bn pal art of the iahabitanti, the number of whom may be 
government, found uapublilhed in bis clofet, were con- eftimated at about 5000. It is 45 miki weft from Da* 
ftrued intosreafon, and deelaredequivalent, tOanother maicuif, ,£• Long. 3^ $• N. Lat, 37. 
wkneis. It was in vain for Sidney .to .pleadi that pa* 81 DUS Gsoxoium, in aftronomy, a new primary 
pers were no legal evidenoe ; that it could not be pro- planet, dlfcovered by. Dr HerfcheH in the year 1781. 
ved they wre written by him ; and riiat if they were, By moft foreign, and even by fomc Britiih pbilofophcrs, 
they contained nothing trcafonable. The defence was it is known by the name of Herjehellf an honour which is 
over-ruled; he was decil.ed guilty, condemned, and ex- due to the difeoverar. As the other planets are di- 
ecuted I His attainder was reverfed in the firft year of iUnguiflicd by marks or charters, the planet Hcrfchtll 
King William, isdiftinguiftuui by^H, the iniijallaUr/of tbedifeo- 

; He WM a«ian of extraordinary courage it'fteadvieMn yercr's name, and a crols to fljow that it is a f^hnftiaa , 
tp obftinacy 7 of a finccre but rough and boiuerous planet. From many calculations of our beft aftrono* 
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Jays Dr Herfchell, I have 
coUeeied the following particular*, aa moft to be de- 
peodeq upon. 

place pf the node - - *■ i .i** 49 

liicliaation of the orbit • * 43' tS 

Place of the perihelion , - . ija^ 13' 17" 

Time of the perihelion paflage Sep. 7. 1799 

Eccentricity of the orbit ,82034 
Hllf the greater axia 19,07904 
Hevolution . 83»3364 fidcreal yeua. 

From my own obferrationa on ,thii planet’s apparent 

T ■_1* ■ * • I _ * 
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6n tbe fputh-cafl to Cape Verg, or Vega on the north- 
wca, e between y* and , o» N. Lit. Other., how. 
Mer, confiM the country betweenCape Verga and Cape 

? y*: . ^ « » er«t river of ^ 

feme »^e, of which the fource i. unknown, but the 
mouth “ «’<»6««dn 12. ,0. weft, lit. 8.5. north, and 
» nine ttiilea wide. Tbe climate and foil of thietraft of 

bothfidee of the river, among 
^le beft m Africa, or at leaft the moft favourable to 

that OF the Weft Indice; bat on the higher grounds 
taerc'ia a cool lea^breeae, and in the mountainous parta 


diameter,-which I have found c.;no't''w.nb; re'S'ttau. ^ vT; ST“V“I’"."'r 

4 , nor indeed much greater, we infer, that its red dix- Matthew, “<%em*Leoni if l* 

meter is to that of the earth a* ^ j r. 7 properly cleared and cul¬ 

tivated, would be equal in fahibnty and fuperior in pro- 


meter 18 to that pf the earth as 4,454 to 1 j and h!efice 

It appeani to be of very conftderable bulk, and, except 

Saturn and Jupiter, by far the largeft of the remaining 

planets. Its light is of a bluilh-wbite colour, and in 

brilliancy betweep that of the Moon M of Venus, 

With a telefcope which magnifies abo^ 306 thnet^ it 

appears to have a very wdl defihed ■tifible difej but wHh 

inflruments of a fmall pqW, it can hardly be diftin- 

guifljcd from a fixed ftar of between thc ftyth and fo- 

yctxth magnitude; In a a^ry fine clem- Aigl|t, when 

the moon u abfent, it nUb be feen by the naked 
eye. ’ . .'iri.v. ^ 

SIEGE, in tfefrt'ofI# to furround a fortified 
place with an ars^Ty; .apdM^jifodch ft by paflages made 
in the ground, fi» as'W hgicovercd againft tbe fire of the 
place. ‘ . 

SIEGEJ^, d tot^ dTOermany in Wettcravia, with 
* thc'titlc of n prtneipaUtv, which it gives 

to a Va^of boure of Kafftu. It is feated on a 

of tlie faihiC AstM, in* Ei Long. 8. 5. N. Lai. 


, aup,.i lui til pro¬ 

duce to any of the ifiands in the Weft Indies;” and 
others have affirmed, that «the air is better fora man’s 
health than m many places of Europe.” Thefe advan- 
tages^ climate induced the EnglHh to eftahlinj a fafto- 
nr at WCira Le^a; but they chofc not the moft hcalth- 
jul ntaatton. For the benefit of a fpring of good wa¬ 
rn they fixed their refidence in a low valley, which is 
often'overfprcad with raifts aud noifomc vapours, white 
the air is clear and ferene on the ruomiits of the hills, 
to which water from the well might be cafily carried. 

The animal produftions of this country arc lions, 
from which jt has its name ; leopards, hyainas, mufli 
cats, and many kinds of weafels ; the japanzee or chim- 
pwxee, a fpecics of fimia, which has a Hill more ftri- 
kiflg rcfcmblance to the human figure than even the 
ouran outaog; porcupines, wild hogs, fquirrels, and 
antelopes. Eelides thefe, which arc natives of the 
country, oxen thrive in it, and 


in it, and even grow fat; afles 
loo are employed in labour, and do not AifTer by the 

' a lertjw m«ul 1 k j • e I buffer much from the heat, change 

ft Ifi^, celebrated city of their wool into hair, grow lean and increafe vew littb.. 

y f . ‘y * “"y other country. Of the bird, which frequent the 

ture, the »• It is built with «nd turkeys feem not to agree with the climate T.,v 

black and whitV marble, And the pftveiVfeat isdfMdraic tlesof all Icind. ««. me uimate. lur- 

lt4Wf«WWA /!.* _.. r • A « . . n ' 


nificeot hofpitaL Tlm^rax tresii reiittd«B^.the lionet 
about it are of tbe fame height, fupported' by piazxas, 
under which people may walk in hot or rainy WeAtfarr; 
ib the middle is a bafon, which can be filled with water 
at any time, to reprefent a fea-fight wItii'l^Mll'veflels. 
The Italian languaw is taught here with ftith purity, 
that a great mauy foreigners frequent it on that ac¬ 
count. It is feated on three emipences, in a fertile (oi 1 » 
ifl E. Long. II. ti. N. Lat. 43. xo. 

^lEIfNESE, a duchy in Italy; bounded bn the 
ntyrth by tfae Flbrentino, on tlie fbuth by the Mediter¬ 
ranean fea and the duchy uf Caftro, on the esft by the 
Ferbgino and Or^ebino, and on the weft by the Flo- 
rcbtiiKj) ftnd the .Xufean fea ; being about 55 miles in 
length, and-as.much in breadth. The foil i^ pretty fer¬ 
tile, efpeclBlly in mulberry trees, which feed 


-- - -S, wiiicii iceu a great 
^number of filk worms; and there are fevcral mineral 

STFR k n n f f,®"®* ***' ^rmh uro^tyTto-'IicBtio'Ji'Vhe 

following : Rice, which is the plantThiefiy culrivaied. 


liaards of fix different fpecies. Snakes, which are al- 
moft ionumcrable, haunt the houfes in the night in 
»8Fth of poultry ; and one was obferved which mea- 
fUfed j 8 feet, but was happily found not to be venom- 
bttsi Flftes'are in great variety both in the fea and in 
the rivers. Defidee the whale, the (hark, ftinging ray, 
and porpoife, there are eels, horfe-mackerel, tarpoofts, 
CftVilIos, mullets, foappers, yellow-tails, oKUmaids, ten- 
pouiiders, and fome other fiihes ; aH of ubich, except 
the eels and ten-pounders, arc efteemt-d fineeating. Oy- 
ftem are fobftd in great ahimdance, and another ibeU- 
whkh the natives eat. Among the aoophitee, 
nbi^ iA more worthy of notice than the common fponge 
which covers all- tho faody beaches of the river,- parti¬ 
cularly on the BuUom fhorc, and would-feich a high 
price in Great Britain. , ^ 

Of the numerous vegntaWe produaioas of Sierra 


V... wiitLi, IS tne plant chieMvcultivated, 

ef AfnM, which Wme qxtend frem the Gruifl Cwtt « lhe;B»l}v«;fiibOftalmoft ^ it, grows boih 
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A'efrs. 
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Sttrnu 19 htgli tnd k>w grooadi. It. pmfpen indeed beft tensa, Md » fun deemed fufikitnt itM ^eedUf'raifed. Bknt. 
'in fwampit through the grain U hikter in a drier ioU. An aA of paiiiament wat paffeditr fhveur of the fob- 
Ilext to rice, the caOitu confttiutea the chief food fcriberiibjr tvhich they were incorporatedby the deao> 
pf ^he iohabitantif. and w cidUTated with great care* mkarion of the Sierra Leona CeiMsjrr and in^porfa* 

The country likewUx producea yaaia, varioua .fcinda of aocc of that afl they held their fii^ meeting it London 
potato^ e(ldQit;a,or^cnrmi{/adrflrsm. Od>palm^.^o* oii-.:the J9th of October iTpi;* when the fuUowing 
tains, and hanaoM;; papav» goa^a, oreogea nnd hmea | geatkmen were chofen dtreSon £br that yean 
poinptpnit mcloaa, and cuenmbera: ^oe>a{^^iea, pigeon- ** Henry Thoraton, £fq; M. P* chairman'^Pbllip 

peaS} which drained hke Eaglidi peware.a good puUet Sanfom, £fq; deputy chairman-^-Sir Chtrlei Middle- 
maize or Indian corn t mUI^, cocoa'^nut treca i eckra$ tons Barf^Sir George Knt.—-William Wil- 

the tallow tree; a ^eat variety of umarindi | different bcrforce, Efq; M. P.-fRev. Tbomaa Clarkfons A. M« 
kintU of tig trees and plumt; a kiod of frnit-reiiembliiig —Jotirph Havdcaffk« - £fqt—-John Kin^on, 
grapes, but more acid uod acrid; cherriea aefemUi^ a Samuel I’aarkcr,£fi);—GniDvillc Sharp, E^)—*WiUiam 
dne ueAarioe in taftc i a fpeciea of the bceaddniittveei Sandford, Efq^Viokerit Tayfor, £fqf---George 
the cream fruit. So called, becaufe when 'wounded it Wo^ Efq/* 

yields a fine white juice refembting fugar or the heft T^e diredon baring ftated'the natural advantage! 
milk, of which the natives are very fond; the laala** ofSiersm Leona, and ita prefent odferidsle condition, 
guetta pepper, or grains of paradife i a new fpeciea of ohferved, that they had not merely to efts^lilb a corn- 
nutmeg, but whether fo good aa the common fort baa mercial SaStdfjf but tbmty to introduce cirilization, cuU 
iiot yet been aCcertaioed; anew fpecietof the Peruvian tivatioOf and a h£c trade, the Company muft provide 
hark, which it is hoped will prove as ufeful as the other; for the feemity of the perftma and property of the co- 
and cola, a fruit highly efteemed by the Mtives for the lonifta. The diredors iherefiarerefolv^,thrt three or 
fame virtues with the bark ; the ricinus, caffia, dye- four vefleU fliotfld fad at once, with fuch m number of 
iiuffs, and gums, of great value ; cotton, tobacco, and people ai would be aide to proteA and affift each other, 
fugar-canes, which, it is thought, would thrive exceed- with goods both for trade and for the fupply of tlte co- 
ingly well under proper cultivation. lony. Aocordingly leveral veffris failed, having on 

Confidering the ardour of the maritime nations of £u- board a council ^'the government of the oolony and 
rope for fettling colonies in diftaot regions the globe, the managetnent of the Companv^ i^airs ; a number of 
it is fomewhat furprifing that a dinsate fo temperate artificersand other fervanm^ the Company; fome fol- 
and a foil fn produdive as that of Sierra Leona d*d not diers, and a very few Englifh fettlers. The dire^ors 
long ago attrad their notice. But it was left to be eo- were laudably cautioaa in the choice of coloniils. They 
Ionized for a better purpofe than that which firft drew admitted into the fooiety no white man of bad charac- 
the natives of Europe to the Well Indies and the Ame- ter, or who wasnot adeclaredtnemy to the flave-tradc; 
rican continent. Being thinly inhabited, Sierra Leona and aa the chief objefi of their enterprife wu the civili- 
appeared to feme benevolent gentlemen in England a xation of the natives^ it-was with great propriety that 
place where.^ without incommodiirg the natives, a fuffi- they chofe more than t h ree- fog rthi ofthw fettlers from 
cient quantity of ground rowht be bought on which to the free negroes oi Nova Seotb, vrho ‘^Hl borne arms 
fettle a ^great number of U-et negroes, who in 1786 for the Britilh govmoent daring the American war. 
fwarmed in X^ondun in idlenefs and want. About The fuperintendant had cotmeii were particularly in- 
400 of theCe wretches, together with 60 whites, raoft- ftmded to fecare to all hbeka and people of colour, at 
ly women of bad charadUr and in ill health, were ae- Sierra Leona, equal right! and equal treatment, in all 
cordlogly feot out, at the charge of government, to refpe&s, with-wfaisea. They were to be tried by jury. 

Sierra Leona. Neceffity it was hoped. Would make as well as others; and the council was defired to allot to 
them iodufirious and orderly; and Capuin Thomfoa the blacka employment! fusted to their prefent abilities, 
of the navy, who condu^d them, obtained, for their and to affbtd them every opportunityof cultivating their 
ufe, a grant of land to his snajefty from King Tom, the taints. All praAicable swans of maintmntng fuhordi* 
neighbouring chief, and afterwards from Naimbanna, nation were dire^ed to be ufed; and the council waa 
the king of the country. The colony, however, fooa efpecialty inftruAed to promote religion and morals, by 
weutio niia: but the land which they-occupied, bemg fopporting pubfic wo^p and the doe obfervanee of 
about ao miles fquare, bis majefty waa enabled to gnnt m Sabbath, and by the inftruflion of the people, and 
by ad of paliamcDt to another colony founded 00 bet- the education of children. But no perfon waa to be 
ter priaciplea and for a ftill nobler purpofe. prevented from perfomHi^ or attending religious wor- 

The moft intelligent members of that fociety, which ihip in whatever place, time; or manner, he might think 
has laboured fo ffrenuoufly to procure an abolition of. fit, or from peaceably iocul^ttng faw own religious opi- 
the ffave-trade, jofily concluding that abe natives of nions. Coders were given n ehoofing ihe fite of a 
Guinea would reap very little beoefit from the attain^ town, toeonfider besSm Of thC'dril ohjeA ; and the 
jnent of thestobje^ uiilels-they ihottld he taoght the firff tosen was diiOdled to be called ^»vr- 7 Vam» "Arti* 
principka of eeligion aud the aita of etoil liie, wbidi clct for hinlding and culrivation were Tent out, befidea 
alone can reader them really free, coiteetted the plan the cargoes forpeofecoting the Company’s cormnerce; 
of a colony at Sierra Leona to be Cottled for the truly and fcl^ls for reading, writing, and aecounts, were 
generous purpofe of civilising Ihe Africana by main.* ordered to be for up-for the purpofe of mdnifHng the 
tiininguuthtbemafoiendly fotepcoaricmid aootnmcrce children offoch iMtfves os be tO put them 

io every tfamg but men. This pbrnoohld oat he ear. under the Company's cam.' 

ned into effeS but at a very gsciK expeeec. Si^crip^ The leadingol^dt of the Company was todubditute, 

tiou ver^ UMscfqrc ppoacd upon uriouilMsd eqsniable for that dtfgmceW traffic Whidh Hm toolOng-fobfiRed, 
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Skim. I fatmvimerce with Africa) and all the which from the infiitutiott of the coiony* order and ioilufliy Sem. 

might be expeded to attend it. Conftderabie adran* had be^n to fhow their effedls in an iocreafing profpe* ——w*** 
tagea appeared hereby likely to refult to Great Britain, ritr> The wooda had been cut down to the didance of 


nut only from our c^aiiiing federal commoditiracheap* 
er, bat ahb from opening a market for Britfih manu- 
fadarea, tn the increaiing denandi of which k ia diffi¬ 
cult to aStgfi’ a limit. From this connexton, Africa 
waa likely tu derive the ilill more impoitaot benefits of 
rcligkvi) morality, and civilization, Tu accomplifh 
theft piirpuCes, it wax neceflary for the Company to 
poiTeri a (ra6l of land, as a repofitory for their gooda, 
and which the Africana might cultivate in peace, fccure 
from the ravages of the flave trade. It had been afeer- 
tainedy beyond a doubt, that the climate and foil of 
Africa wrre admirably fuited to the growth of fu^r, 
fpicea, coffee, cotton, indigo, rice, and every other ipe- 
ciea of tropical produce. The Company propofed to 
iiidrud the natives to rai& tliefe articles, and tofet them 
tltc example, by a fpirited cultivation, on its own ac¬ 
count. I>ire^ioaswtre given to the Cumpany*a commer¬ 
cial agent to puffi forward a trade, in a mode prefcribtd, 
in the prefent produce of Africa. Meafurea were taken 
for cultivating, on the Company’s account, the mud 
profitable tri^pical prodace t and in particular, a perfnn 
of long experience in the Weft ladies was ordered co 
hrgii) a fugar |daQtation. A miaeralugift and botaiiift 
-were likewife engaged to go o«t and explore the coun¬ 
try for new artielea of commerce, 

Evciy thing being thus (ettled upon the moft equita- 
bh- and benevolent principles, the ftiips failed with tlic 
Britifti coloaifts, to whom, in Marcb 179a, were added 
1131 blacks from Nova Beotia. Tbe native chiefs be¬ 
ing reconciled to the plan, and made to underftand its 
b^neikriit tendency towards their people, the colony 
proceeded to bitild iF/w^Tawiit on a dry and rather ele¬ 
vated fpot on the fouth tide of the river. It occupied 
between 70 and 80 acres, its length being about one- 
third of a mile, and its breadth nearly the fiune; and it 
contnined near ^00 houfes, each having ooe-twclfth of 
an acre annexed, on which a few vegetabks were railed. 
Tberewcrc nine ftreets runnit^from north-weft to fouth- 
tall, and three crofs ftreets, all 80 feet wide, except one 
of 160 feet, in the middle of which were all the public 
bmldinga. Thi fe confifled of a governor’s houie and 
offices 5 a large ftorehoufe; a large bofpttnl; fix or' 
tight othi-r houfes, offices, and Amps, occupkd by the 
Company’s fervaais ; and a church capable of contain¬ 
ing 800 people. The colonills at firft fuffered much 
from tlic rainy I'cnron, againft which it was not in their 
pow( r to provide fullicii-nt prote^iion ; but at the end 
of it ihcy recovered in a great meafure their health and 
fpirit«, and proceeded with alacrity to execute the va¬ 
rious piirpofes of their fctllement. Tocxcitc emulation 
in culture, I he government gave premiums to thufc co- 
lonifts who raifrd tlie greateft quantities of rice, yams, 
tdvlocs* cabbages, Indian corn, and cotton, rcfptdivciy. 
To limit the cXceflVs of the flavc trade, and ^ the 
favour of the neighbouring chiefs, the direftorsinftruft- 
cd ilie governor aud council to redeem any native from 
the neighbourhood, who lliould be unjuftly fold cither 
to or by a Britffi fubjefl. The fervaniB of the Compa¬ 
ny condodUd thvmfclvcs with the utmoft propriety, be¬ 
ing fobtr, moral, and cximplary ; and from the labours 
of the i lergyroen were dtriw.-d fervices highly imporixut 
• in .V ry p‘ int of view. Before the end of two years 
VoL. XVn. Part IL 


about three Enghlh miles all round the town. By thefe 
means the climate had become faLslihier, and ficknefs 
had diminiihed. llic fame of the colony had Ipread oot 
only idong tltc whole weftern coaUof Africa, but aUo to 
pa<'ts far diftaot from the coaft ; embalu.-s had been re¬ 
ceived of the moA friendly nature from kings and prin¬ 
ces feveral hundred miles diftant; and the native chiefs 
had begun to fend their children to the colony, with 
full confidence, to be taught reading, wriiing, and ac¬ 
counts, and to be brought up in the Chrifiiau nligiotu 
In a word, it was oot without grounds tliat the direc¬ 
tors looked forwvd to that joyful period when, by the 
influence of the Cr>mpaiiy’s meafurcs, the contineat of 
Africa ffiould be refeued from her p;cfei:t ftsteof dark- 
iiefs and mifery, and exhibit a delightful fccne of light 
and knowled^p;, of civilization and order, of peaceful 
induftry and doineilic comfort. On their beiirficent 
exertions they hoped with confidence for the blcffing of 
Providence; lliey were cuHiitenanccd nndfuppurtcd by 
the Britiffi goverumetit; and upon the breaking out of 
the prefent ivar, the French convention autliorizcd one 
of their agents to write to the diredlors, requefting a 
full account of the defign of the tnftiturion, and the* 
names of the fhips employed in their fervicc, aud aflfur- 
ing them of the good wiflies of the French gorernmeat 
to fo noble an uudcrtakiitg. How completely that 
government fulfilled its promife is very gcnci^ly known. 
Having vindicated tlie lights of man in Europe by the 
violation of every principle of truth andjufticc, they de¬ 
termined by the fame means to give light and liberty to 
the Africans ; and that they have fully carried their de¬ 
termination into effect will be feen by the following ex- 
trafl of a letter from Mr Afxelius, the Company’s beta- 
nift, dated Sierra Leona, 15th November 1794. *'The 
French have been here and have ruined us. They ar- I’^it II. 
rived on the 28th of September laft, early in the morn-P* 
ing, with a fleet confifting of one large fliip, two fri¬ 
gates, tw'O armed brigs, and one cutter, together with 
two large armed mercliant fhips, taken by them at the 
Ifics de Lofs, an Englifli (lave fadory to the north of 
our colony, and which Uiey have alfo deflroyed and 
burnt. So welt had they concealed their nation, that 
we took Uiem at firft for Englifli. They had Enghfli 
built veffels, whicli were rigged in the Enghfh way. 

They fhowed the Englifli fl-ig, and had tbeirf^ailors, at 
leak thofe we faw 011 deck, drefled like Englifli. In fhort, 
we did not perceive our niillake til! wc obferved them 
pointing tlieir guus. We had not ftrength fufficiciit to 
refift, and therefore our govtrnor gave orders., that as 
foon as they fhould begin to fire, the Britifh flagihould 
be ftruck, and a flag of truce hoifted. Accordingly 
this was done, but ftill they continued firing, and did 
much damage, both within and without the town. 

They killed two people and wounded tlirec or four. But, 
as we did not underltand the ineauiug of this proceed¬ 
ing, we afked them fur an explanation ; and they an- 
fwered us, that w« (hould difplay the flag of liberty, as a 
proof of our fubmiffion. We affured them that it 
fliould already have been done, if wr had had anv, 
which terminated the iioflilities from the fhrps* In the 
mean time, molt of the inhabitants had fled from 
the town, having taken with them as much of their 
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Sierra, property as they conveniently could in fucu a hurry, 1 
■•*v*-^was with the governor, together with a number 

thera j but as foon as 1 was certain they were ene». • 

I went towards my own hbulc with a view to lave as 
much as pofiible of my property and natural collt£lions; 
but was received in fuch manaer» that 1 could not ven- 
ture to proceed. My houfe was fituated near the ihore, 
and unfortunately juil oppofite the frigate which tired, 
I faw the balls pafling through the houje, and heard 
them whiz/ing about my ears. I faw that 1 Oiould 
lufc all my property ; but life was dearer to mC| and I 
ballened to the woods. 

*‘In the afternoon the enemy landed, finding the town 
nlinoR. deflitute of people, but rich in provihont, clutlu 
tng, and other ftores. They began immediately to break 
open the hoiifcs and to plunder. Wlial they did not 
want, they deftroyed, burnt, or threw into the river. 
'I'liey killed all the cattle and animals they found in the 
fields or Arec-ts, yards, or clfewhere, not fparing even 
affes, dogs, and cals. Thofe proceedings they conli* 
nued the whole fucceeding wetk, till tlu-y had entirely 
mined our beautiful and profpering colony ; and when 
they found nothing more worth plundering, they fet 
fire to the public buildings and all the houl'es belong¬ 
ing to the Europeans ; and burnt, as they faid, by mif- 
take nine or ten houfes of the colonitls. In the mean 
lime, they were not lefs unlive on the water. I’hcy 
fent three of tbvir vtlTcU to liance iiland, an Englifh 
flr’.ve frtrtory higher up the river, which they plundered 
and burnt, together with fenne Have ihips lying there. 
They took belidts about 10 or $2 pti/es, including 
the Comjiany’o vcflels. Mod of lliefe they unloaded 
and burnt. They took along with them alfu two of 
oiir armed vcflels, one of which was a large (hip, laden 
with provihons, and which had been long expelled; 
but (he unfortunately arrived a few days too foon, and 
was taken with her whole cargo.. We expefted at leall 
to receive our private letters, but even this was refufed, 
.nml they were thrown o'Vcrbo.ard. At laft, after in- 
on us every hardfhip we could fuft'er, only fpar¬ 
ing our lives and the houfes of lire colonilts, they faded 
on the t3lh of October laft, at noon, proceeding down¬ 
wards to the Gold Coaft, and left us in tlie mult dread¬ 
ful filuatlon, without provitions, medicines, clothes, 
houfes, or furniture, &c. flee, and 1 fear much, that mall 
of 11s Ihonld have periflied, had not our friends in the 
tiei^Miourhnoi!, both natives and Euri»p'-ans, who were 
fo happy as to efcape the enemy, been fo kind as to 
fend us whut they could (pare. In the mean time, inoU 
<vf us have either been, or Hill arc, verj^ lick, and many 
bavo died for want of proper food and medicine. The 
worfl, hoivovcr, is now pad. At Icaft wc are not in 
nny want of pro\ifion, although of the coarfcil kind, 
but arc dcAitute of the mod neceflury articles and uten- 
Ills for the houfe, the table, and the kitchen.*' 

It was thus that the'Convention executed their pur- 
pofe of fpreading tigot and I'lhrty through tl^ •world, 'flic 
Sierra Leona colony was cftahlillied for no other end 
il an to abolifli the Have trade, to enlighten the Afri- 
cauF, and to rend-.r them virtuous, rational, free, and 
happy I and thofe povtcrfu! pfitrons of the rights of 
man dcIlToycd that colony with many ciicumftHuccs of 
the moft wanir<n ciuelty. Though Mr AiV.eltu8 is a 
'iivicde, and ought therefore to have Ix'cn proti’iied t>y 
the laws of ueulralitr, thty hiunl hie boule with the 
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reft : deprived him of bis trunks, his clothes, «q 4 bis Sierra 
it d: deOn^yed the natural curioliticsvwhich be had c(4- || 

hazard of hit life; and cairied away the 
inllruments by means of which only be could collcdt" 
more. It is with pleafure, however, that we learn from 
the proceedings of the general court held on the 251U 
of February 1795, that the diredlors do not yet defpalr 
of the colony; and that they have adopted the mod ^ 
prudent mealures to avert all fuch calamitiet in (uturc. ' 

That their benevolent labours may be hnally crowned 
with fuccefs is our earned prayer, in which we lhall, 
doubtlefs, be j»)ined by every good ChrilUan. 

SIERRA MORENA, mouutains of Andaiufia in 
Spain. 

SIEUR, a title of refpefl among the French, like 
that of mqjler among us. It is much ufed by lawyers, 
at alfu by fiiperiors in their letters to inferiors. 

SIFANTO, or Siphanto, an ifland of the Archi¬ 
pelago, to the weft of Paros, to the oorth-eaft of 
Milo, and to the foiith-weft of Serphanto. The air is 
fo good here, that many of tlie inhabitants live to the 
age of ISO} and their water, fruits, wild fowl, and 
poultry, are excellent, but mure efpecially the grapes. 

It abounds with marble and granite, and is one of the 
moft fertile and beft cultivated of the& iOande. The 
inhabitants employ themfelves in .cultivating olive trees 
and capers; and they have very good fdk. They trade 
in figs, onions, wax, honey, aiid-ftraw bats; and may 
be about 8000 in alL E, Long. ay. 15. N. Lat. 

37 -^ 9 - 

iSl-FANS, or Tou-TANs, a peo|^e inl^biting the 
country on the weft of China. Their .country is only r .--r./ 
a continued ridge of mountains, enclofed by^ir rivals 
Hoang.ho on the (louh, Ya-Joog .4>ii «)eft, 

Yang-tfe-kiang on the ca^ bet.wetli the goth and tetli „ j'J 
degrees of north latitude. . ‘ 

The Si-fantare divided into kinds.of people { 
the one are called by the Chined B(acji Si’/aut, the 
other 2 'tllov/j names which are given them from the 
diffcrcRt colours of their tents. The black arc tire moll 
clowniih and wretched} they live in linali bodies, and 
are governed by petty chiefs, who all depend upon a 
greater, 

Tlie yellow Si-fans arc fubjiA to families, the oldvft 
of which hccomcs a lama, and aftumes the yellow dulV. 

Thefc lama princes, who command in their refpccilve 
diilriAs, have the pow'cr of trying caufen, and puniJli- 
ing criminals; hut their government is by no imaiis 
burdtnfomc ; provided certain honours are paid them, 
and they rtceivc pundlually the dues of the god I\j, 
which amount to very little, they mokll none of thc:r 
fuhjcds. I’hc greater pan of the Swfaiis live in tciila ; 
but fome of them have houCes huilt of earth, auj even 
brick. Their habitations arc not contiguous; they 
form at mull but fume fmall hamlets, conlilling of five 
or fix families. They feed a great number of flocks, 
and are in no want of any of the ncceffaries of life. The 
principal article of their trade is rhubarb, whiLh Uicir 
country produces,in great abundance. Their horiis 
arc fmall; but they arc well Uiapid, lively, and robull. 

Thcfe people are of a proud and indepcndeui fpirit, 
and acknowledge with rcluvHancc the fuperiority of the 
Chinefc government, to wliicli they have been fubjtCl- 
ed: whin they are funimoiicd.by the niaudarins, they 
rarely appear j but ihcgovcrnuieui, forpolitical rrafotiR, , 

winks 
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wink* ftt tkia contempt* and endeavours to keep thefc point out ihc condition of the patient with irgard to Stpi, 

Si*^n intractable fubjciSls under by mildncfs. and moderation t Iteallh or difeafe. NavjJ 

- it would, bendrs* bedilficult to employ rigorous means tiiCN, in algebra. Sec Alorbra, Part I. SipiiRl*. 

in order to reduce them to perfe^ obedience ; their SiOn, in aftronomy, a conilellation conTaining a I 2 tb ~ 

wild and frightful mountains (the tops of which are al- part of the zodiac. See Astronomy, N® 31B. 

ways covered with fnow, even in the month of July) Nava^ SICNAI..S. V/btn we read at oitr fire* 
would afibid ibcTn yilices of Hielter, from which they fide the Account of an engagement, or othe» iiUcrefting 
could never be driven by force. operation of an army, our attention is generally fo much 

The cuftoms of thefc niountaineert arc totally differ* engaged "by the rcfulta, tljai we give hut little to the 
ent from thofe of the Chincfc. It is, for example, an movements which led to them, and produced ihtm, and 
bA of great polhencfs among them to prefent a white we feldom form to outfclves any diAiu 4 \ notion of ilic 
handkerchief of taffety or linen, when they accoff any condii^ of the day. But a profclfiooal man, or one 
perfon whom they are defiruus of honotiriug. All their accuffomed to refle^on, and who is nut fatisfied with 
religion coiinfts in their adoration of the god Fo, to the mere indulgence of eager curioCty, follows every 
whom they have a Engular attachment $ their fuperili* regiment in its movements, endeavours to fee their cun- 
tious veneration extends even to his miniAers, on whom nexion, and the inAuence wluch they have had on the 
they have confidcred it as their duty to confer fupreme fate of the day, and even to form to himfjf a general 
power and the government of the nation. notion of the whole fccnc of action at its different in* 

SIGAULTl AN ore ration, a method of dclivi ry terefting periods. He looks with the eye of the gc- 
iti cafes of difHcult labour, ArA pra^ifed by M. Sigaint. ncrul, and fees his ordeni fucceed 01 fail. 

It conAAs in enlarging the dimenAoos of the pelvis, in But few trouble theinfelves faiiher abotit the narra* 
order to procure a fafe paffage to the child without iit* tion. The movement is ordered; it is performed; and 
juring the mother.. See Midwifery, Chap. VII. the fortune of the day is determined. Few think how 

SIGESBF.CK 1 A, in botauy : A genus of plants all this is brought about ; and when they aie told that 
belonging to the cUfsof fyngcficAi, and to the order of during the whole of the battle of CuArin, Freddie the 
polygamia fiiprrAua ) andinthe natural fyAcm ranging Great was in the ujipcr room of a countiy inn, fnim 
under the 4pth order, The receptacle is pa> w'luncc he cuuU view the whole Acid, his aids 

leaceotis; the pappus is wanting { the exterior calyx is de camp, on hotfeback, waited iiis oider.'t in tlic yard 
pcntaphyllouB^ pioper, and fpreadings the radius it> ital> below', they arc Aiuck with wonder, andean hardly 
ved. There are three fpcctes : i. The &nVn/i2/w, which conceive bow it tan be done : but, on reflection, they 
16 a native of India and China.* 2. The amJeafa/ht fee the poflibiliiy of the thing. Their ijnaginalion ac- 
which is a native of Virginia. 3. The JloJculojat a’ na- contpanies the mtfleiiger from the inn yard u> the feenc 
live of Pem. of action ; they hear the geneiars orileis delivered, 

SIGETH, « town of l<ower Hongery', and capital and they exped its execution, 
of a county of the fame name. It isfeated in a morafs. But when we think fora moment on the (iltution 
and has a triple wait, with ditcbes full of water \ and of the commander of a fleet, confliKd on bond unr 
is defended byd citadel, being one of the ArongeA pla* Aiip* anu this (hip as much, or more clofcly, engugru, 

CCS in Hungary. It now betongs to the houfe of Au- than any other of ilic fltet ; and w hen vve rcflc^H lb;iL 
Aria, and was retaken from the Turks in 1669, after it here art no jnclfcngtrs ready lo cany bi^ orders to 
had been blocked bp two years. In fome maps it is fliips of tin: fquHdron ;it (he dillance of fnMn him, 
called 7 A^ut. E. Long. iB. 58. N. Lat. 45. 17. and to deliver them with prccifiuri and difliriliitfs, and 

SIGHING, an effort of nature, by which the lungs that even if this were pofliblc by fending iiMju fliips or 
arc put into greater motion, and more dilated, fo that boats, the viciflltudce of wind and wcutbir m.'.y rtr. l.i 
the blood paifes more freely, and in greater quantity, the communication fo tedious th.it the fa-.oMciMc i.io- 
to the left auricle, and tbcucc to the ventride. Hence ment may be irvclilcvably loA bcloic li'r ou’.cr cun be 
vve learn, fays Dr Hales, bow Aghing incrcafes the conveyed,—When ui think of ell tlitfc ci-cur.-.flante. , 
force of the b!or»d, and cunfequently proportionably our thoughts aic br^vildcrccl, and wcaru rtadj to ii.-.i- 
rliecrs and relieves nature, when opprefftd by its too gine tliat a fea buttle is nothing but the uncjnucChd 
(low motion, which is the cafe of thofe who arc dtjeft- Aniggle of individual iliips; and that ^.'hcn the adnui.-l 
I'd and fad. haa once “ cried havoc, and hi flip llic do***; tif vv.i ,*’ 


SIGHT, or Vision. See Anatomy, N* 142. and 
fubjoined to Optics. 

JtrsperfeHUm of SiaUT with regard te Ct^lourj* Under 
llie article Colours, is given an inAance of a Arange 
dcAcicnry of Aght in fome jnioplc who could not diiiin- 
guifb between the different coloiirH. In thtf Phil, Tranf. 
Vol. I.XVIIf. p. 611, we have an aerount of a gentle* 
man who could not diftingnifli a claret colour from 
black. Thefc imperfections arc totally uuaccoiiutable 
from any thing wc yet know cruiceming tbC'Uature of 
this fenfe. 

SeronJ-S\citr, Sec SvcoNn-Sight, 

SIGN, ill general, the mark or t hamfler of fomc* 
thing abfent or invifiblo. See Characti.r. 

Among phyficians, the dtnoicfc fome ap- 

{icarancc in the human body which frrves to indicate or 


he has done all that his (Ituation cnipowM S biin t > do, 
and he muff leave the fate <»f the d.ty to the bi.ivery iiuJ 
(kill of his captains and fnilovs. 

Yet it is in this fjLu.ition, apparently the iroA onla* , 

vourable, that the orders of the coniniandcr can bcij^.^wp* 
conveyed, with a dcfpalch that i.s not attainable iatbcro 
.operations of a land aimy. 'I’lic fccnc of aiAion is un¬ 
encumbered, fo tliat the eye of llicgencrul can bcbold 
the whole witiioui iiUen'i’ptiou. Tiie movements wliich 
it is poflible to ixccutc arc few, and they arc prccifc. 

A few wolds aic fuAicieut to order them, and llu-n 
the mere li^jhling tht iliips mull always be left to tneir 
rcfpidtive comii.andcr.s. ^'hisfiuiplicity in the duty 10 
be performed has enabled us to frame a langnagt fully 
adequate to the bnfincfs in hand, by which acunefpon- 
dtocc can be kept up as far as the eye can fee. Tiiis is 
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langimge o£ • 1 c * a i.«» a language by writing, atU with the^firji regular fttt of and orders io the <««- Naval 
dreiTed to the eye, and which he that runneth may manders nf the £ngltjb fett» But, till the muvcincute 
read. A« in common writing certain arbitrary marks of a fleet have attained fome fort of imifomuty, rrgu- ” 
ure agreed on to exprefa certain founds ufed in fpeech, lated and conned.ed by fome priaciplea of propriety, 
or rather, as in hieroglyphica certain arbitrary marks and agreed on by perfons in tlie habit of dire&ing a 
are agreed on to exprefs oertain thoughts, or the fub* number of (hips, we may with confidence affirm that 
jedls of thefe thot^hta; fo here certain exhibitions fignals would be aothtng but a parcel of arbitrary 
are made, which are agreed on to exprefs certain move- marks, appropriated to particular pieces of naval fer¬ 
ments to be executed by the commander to whom they vice, fuch as attacking the enemy, landing the foldicrs, 
are addrefled, and all are enjoined to keep their eyes &c« s and that they would be confidered merely as rc» 
fixed on the (hip of the condudlor of the fleet, that ferring to the final refuh, but by no means pointing out 
they may learn his will, the mode of execution, or dtredin^ the movements 

It is fcarccly poflible for any oinnber of (hipft to aft which were ncceffary for performing it. 4 

in concert, without fome fuch mode of communication It was James II. when duke of York, who flrflbutfii ft 


between the general and the commanders of private 
(hips. We have no direft information of this cir- 
cuiiiflancc in the naval ladies of the ancient nations, 
the Greeks and Romans; yet the necclTity of the thing 
is fo apparent, that we cannot fuppofe it to have been 
omitted by the mod ingenious and the moil cultivated 
people who have appeared on the great theatre of ihe- 
v/orld; and we arc perfuaded that Themilloclcs, Conon, 
and other renowned fea commanders of Athens, had 
fignaU by which they direded the movements of their 
fleets. We read, that when Aegeus fent his fon Thefeus 
to Crete, it was agreed on, tliat if the (hip fliould bring 
the young prince back in fafety, a white flag (hould be 
difplayed. But tliofe on hoard, in their joy for revifit- 
ing their country after their perilous voyage, forgot to 
hoift the concerted fignal. The anxious father was every 
day expefting the (hip which fliould bring back his 
darling fon, and had gone to the (hore to look out fur 
her. He faw her, but without the (ignal agrred on. 
On which the old man threw himfelf into the fea. Wc 
find, too, in the hillory of the Punic wars by Poly¬ 
bius, frequent alUifions to fuch a mode of communica¬ 
tion ; and Ammianus Marcellinua fpeaks of the fpccu^ 
iatores and veaUlariif who were on board the (hips in 
the Adriatic. The coins both of Greece and Rome 
exhibit both flags and Itreamcrs. In fhort, we cannot 
doubt of the ancicntfi having pradlifcd this hreroglyphi- 
cal language. It is fomewhat furpriflng that L.ord Dud¬ 
ley, in his jircano del Mare^ in which he makes an of- 
tentatious difpUy of his knowledge of every thing con- 
nccled with the fea fervice, makes no exprefs mention 
of this very clTential piece of knowledge, although he 
miift, by his long refidcnce in Italy, have known the 
marine difeipline of the Venetians and Genoefe, the 
grcatell maritime powers then in Europe. 

In the naval otcurrences of nioden) Europe, men¬ 
tion is ficqueatly made of fignals. Indeed, as we have 
already olifervcd, it feema impufliblc for a number of 
fliips to Z&. in any kind of concert, without fome me- 
tliod of cunrimunicatioii. Numberlefs (ituaiinns muft 
occur, when it wanJd be impoffible to convey orders or 
infotmation by meflVngers from one (hip to another, 
and cuafl. and alarm fignals had long been pra^ifed by 
every nation. The idea was, therefore, familiar. We 
find, ill particular, that Queen EliJiabeth, on occafion 
ol the expedition to Cadix, ordered her fecretaries to 
draw up inflru^iuns, which, were to be communicated 
tu the aditural, the general, and the five cuniifellors of 
war, and by them to be copied and tranfmiitcd to the 
fevcral fliips ol ilic navy, nut fo be opened till they 
fliould arrive in a ceruin latitude. It was on this oc- 
cafiOD, (fays our hiluoriac Outline), « that wc ntect 


eonfidered this pradlice as oapabk uf facing reduced in-^^’rmrd in 
to a fyilem, and who faw the importance of fuch a!^ ^ (yhci 
compofition. He, as well as the. king his brother, had 
always (bowed a great prediledioo for the fea fervice; of York, 
rad, when appointed admiral of England, he turned 
his whole attentioo to its improvement. He had flu- 
died the art of war under Turenne, not as a paflime, 
as a fcieoce, and was m favourite pupil of that 
mofl accompltlbed general. Turenne one day pointed 
him out, faying, *' Bcdio^ owe who will be one of the 
firfl princes and greatefl genemli of Europe..'* Wiien 
admiral of England, he endeavoured to jntiioduce into 
the maritime urvice all tbofo principles of concert and 
arrangement which made • wuenber of iodividoal regi¬ 
ments and fquadroiiB compofo.a great army. Wbenhe 
commanded in the Dutch war, he found a fleet to be 
little better than a colleflion ci (hip8«on board of each 
of which the commander and Ms (hifs's company did 
their heft tu annoy'the enemy, f»Ut with veiy little de¬ 
pendence on each other, or on tbt oirder* of the .gene¬ 
ral ; and in the different adioua whkh the .Eoglifl) fleet 
had with the Dutch,, every ihiog wat'cmfufion aa foon 
as the battle begaa. Xt is remarkaUc that tlie famous 
penflonary De Witt, who foom a ft^fefman became a 
navigator and agrest fea oommander in a few wcek-s, 
made the fame reprefentation to the States General un. 
his return from his firfl campAign. 

Ill the memoirs of James II. written fay himfelf, we 
have the following paflago: ** 1665. On the tyihof 
March the duke of York went to Gunfleet, the gene¬ 
ral reoder.votis of the fleet, and haflened their equip¬ 
ment. He oidered all the oflicers on board with 
him every morning, to agree on the order of battle and 
rank. In former battles, no order was kept, and this 
under the duke of York was the firfl in which lighting' 
in. a line and regular form of battle was obferved." 

This mufl he confidered as full authority for giving 
the duke of York the honour of the invention. Fur 
whatever faults may be laid to the charge of this unfiir- 
tunate prince, his word and honour (lands unimpt aeiiMl. 

And we arc anxious to vindicate hU claim tu it, becaufe 
our neighbours the French, as ufuai, would take the tue- 
rit of this invention, and of the whole of naval tadties, 
to ihcmfclves. True it is, that Colbert, the great and 
iullly celebrated mlnijler of Louis XIV. created a navy 
for his ambitious and vain.glorious mailer, and gave it 
a conflitution which may be a model fur other natiuns 
to copy. By his encouragement, men af the grcatell. 
fcientific eminence were engaged to contribute to it.i 
improvement: and they gave us the firll treatiics of 
naval evolutions. Bui it mutt ever be rctneinbered, that ' 

our ftccompliflu d,though inifguidcJ fovereigti, w?- n 

rcfidlng 
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Mavil rtffidtng tt ttie court of Jjouis \ that he had formerlj 
S*?"**** adt.*a in concert with the French as a commander and 
flag officer, and wag at this very time aiding them with 
his knowledge of fta affairs. In the tnemorable day at 
La Hogue, the gahaut Ruffcl, ohferving one of Tour* 
Penys ^*^^‘J** movements, eaclaimed, “ There ! they have got 
fM ftcre- Ft^py** + among them." This anecdote we give on the 
iry to the authority of a friend, whohcnid an old and refptClable 
lukeof officer. (Admiral Clinton) {((y, that he had it from a 
lurlt. gentleman who was in the adion, and heard the words 
fpuketi { and we truA that our readers will not be dif*’ 
plgafed at having this matter of general opinion effa* 
blifhedoit fome good grounds. 

J It was on this occafion, then, that the duke of York 
iniplisity movements and evolutions of a fleet the ob- 

A slti fyf. particular Aud^, reduced them to a fyftem, 

xmj and compofed that ** Syflem of Sailing and Fighting 
IisftruAions," which has ever firwe been confidered as 
the code of difciplme for the Britifli navy, and which 
has been adopted by our rivals and neighbours as the 
foundation of their naval tallies* It dues great honour 
to its-author, although its merit will not appear very 
eminent to a carriefafurveyor, on account srf thnt vi-ry 
ii'.ij.'Iicity which conftitutes its cMtf excellence. Itw 
unquriUonably the rcfult of much I'agacious reflexion 
and painful combination of innumerable ctrcumAsnccs, 
nil of which have their influence ; and it is remarkable, 
tlMt although fnccceding commanders have improved 
the fuhjefl by feveral fubordioate additions, no change 
has to this day been made in its general principles or 
maxims of evolution. * 

'rUl fome fneh code be eftabliihed, it is evident that 
ffgnats can be nothing but arbitrary and unconnc6ted 
hieroglyphics, to be leamedby rote, and retained by mc- 
vinory; without any exerctfe of the judgment; and the 
aequifitioh of thtsbi^nch of nautical ilvill muft be a 
more ii-kfome tafk than that of learning the Cbuirfc 
writing. But fudb a code being once fettled, the cha- 
ra^er in which kimmy be expreffed becomes a matter of 
rational difcuflion. 

Accordingly, the fatUngand flghting inffruflions of 
the duke of York were accompanied by a fet of flgnals 
for directing the chief or moA frequent movements of 
the fliTt. Thcfe alfo were contrived with fo much 


new principle into the art; and by this meaai have «- ^vtl' 
duced It to the moft fimple form of reference to the ^ 

code of failing and lighting inlfruAions, by making the " " • ' 
fignals immediately exprcfiive, not of orders, but of 
Ample naml>er8. Thefe utimbers being prefixed to the 
various articles of the code of inftrtiAions the officer 
who fees a fignal thrown out by the admiral reads the 
number and repeats it to his captain, perhaps without 
knowing to what it relates. Thus fimplicity and fe* 
crecy, with an unlimited power of varmtion, are cum- 
bined. We believe that M. de la Botirdonnais, a brave 
and intelligent officer, during the war 1758, was the 
author of this ingenious thought. 

Wc do not propofeto give a fyftem of Briti/h fig¬ 
nals. This w'ould evidently hr improper. Bu' we lhali 
Aiow^our readers the pradicabdity of this curious lan¬ 
guage, the extent to which it may be carried, and the 
methods which may be pradifed in accompltlhing this 
purpofe. This may make it an obJe& of attention to 
fcienlific men, whoi'an improve it; and the yi>inigoflt> 
ccr will not only be able to read the orders of the com.- 
mander in chief, but will not be at a lofs, Ihould cir- 
cumflarices place him in a luuatloii where he mull ilTuc 
orders to others. 

Sign.iis nny he divided into, 

I. Day SiGiJALs. 

II. Night Signals ; and, 

III . Signals in a Foe. 

They muA ahb be ditlingiiiihcd into, l. Signals nf 
Evolution, addrefled to the whole Fleet, or to 
Sc^UAnsOMS of the fleet, or to Dixisiovs of lliefe 
(qundroiis. 2. Signals of Mon mfnts » > he made by 
particular Ihips; and, 5. S giiaU of Service, which 
may be either general or paitieiilar. t 

The great extent of a laige fleet, the fmoke in time^‘^^*”o 
of battle, a id the fituation ot the commander in 
who U commonly in the midft of the grcaielt confuiiun {,..,^^1^ ,.f 
and hotteff fire, frequently makes it very difficult forth, 
the officers of diflant /hips to perceive liis fignals with rJ .irc rr- 
dillini^iiefs. Frigates, therefore are Rationed out 
the line, to windward or to leeward, wlioi’e foie offiee it 
is to obfervethe admiral's fignals, and ir.flanlly to repeattht Init 
them. The eyes of all tlie fignal uffierrs in the private 
(hips of war are diredled to the repenting frigates, as well 
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judgment, and fuch attention to dillindtocfR, fimplicity, 
and propriety, that there has hardly been any change 
found nceefTary ; and they arc dill reiajned in the Bri- 
ti(h navy as the ufiial fignals in all cafes when wc are not 
anxious to conceal our movements from an enemy. 

Nutwitbffanding this acknowledged merit of the ouke 
of York’s fignals, it muft be admitted that great im¬ 
provements have been made on this fiihjedi, confidered 
.as an art. The art military has, in the courfc of a 
•century paft, become almofl ail appropriate callmg, 
and has therefore been made the peculiar ftudy of its 
profeflTors. Our rivals the French were fooner, and 
more formnllv, placed in this filu ition, and the miuiftrrs 
of I.ouis XTV. took infinite and moil jiidicioun pains 
to make their military men fuperior to all others by 
their academical education, A more fcientifiC turn w.is 
given to their education, and the ‘.'iffiRauee of fcieiTtifie 
men was liberally given them ; and all the nations ot 
Europe mull acknowledge fome obligations to them for 
information on every thing connected with the art of 
vi''>r 'riu’V have atiendcd ven much to this fub}'*«t, 
have greatly improved it, and have even iiitrodcctd a 


as to the admiral ; and the oflicers of the repeuling fri¬ 
gate, having no other duty, obferve ihc .^dmiral incef- 
fantly, and, being utiembrirralfed by the action, can dif- 
play the fignal with deliberation, fo that it may be very' 
dllliiittly Teen. Being minutely- acquainted with the 
fnbdilntions which mull he made on board the admiral 
when his mafts and rigging are in diforder, bin (perliB]»s 
imperfccl) fignal is odnlmcd by the repeating ingate 
ill its proj-cr form, fo as lobe eaJjly iindcrAooiI. ^iiul 
to facilitate this comimimc uion, the commanders of the 
different fquadroiis repeal the lignaUof the commander 
in chief, and the commanders of divifion repeat tlic fig¬ 
nals of the commanders 01 their rquadrnn. S 

Every evolution fignal ib preceded by a fignal of ad- l-volnt.on 
vERTLWiMLN T and p R Fp ARATioN. wliieh IB general, and f’P*'- h 
fic-queritly by a gun, to call attention} and when all *h® 
fignals have been made which direft the different ?>artSj‘f 
of that evohition, another fignal is made, W'hich markstifonunr, 
the clofc of ihi.-c unplexJignal,aiid divides it from others hkI .u\om- 
which may immediately follow it: ujid as the orders of panirci Wuh 
the comm.indcr in chief may relate either to the move- 
mentsof the whole fleet, thof? of a finglc divifion, 

tiioiV 
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tliofc of certain private Oiip&* EIecUtive Sig¬ 
nal, wlucli diaates the parlicttlar movement, js 
pauied by a Directivb Signal, by which ihcle IhipB 
arc pointed out, to which the order is addreJU d. 

The comtnandcr of the (hip to which auy fignal is 
addreOld, is generally required to fignify by » 

(which is general) that he has obferved it. And it 
he does thoroughly underftand its meaning, he in¬ 
timates this by another general fignab And here it » 
to he obferved, that as fouii as the fignal is 
by the (hips to which it is addrclTed, it is uf«al to haul 
it down, to avoid the confufion which might arife from 
others being hoifted iu the fame place. 1 he order re¬ 
mains till executed, notwilhftandmg that the fign*l »* 
hauled down. 

It may happen that the commander who throws out 
the fignal for any piece of fcrvicc. fees rcafoiis for al¬ 
tering his plan. He intimates this by a general An- 
h ULLiNO rtgnal, accompanying the hgnal already gi¬ 
ven. This will frequently be more fimple than to make 
the fignala for the movements which would be required 

for re-eftablifliing the Ihipsiu their former fituation. 

All thefc things arc of very eafy comprchcnfion, and 
require little thought for their contrivance. But when 
we come to the particular evolutions and movements, 
and to combine iliefe with the circumllanccs of fitua¬ 
tion in which the fleet may be at the ti^e, it is evi¬ 
dent, that much rcflcaioii is ncceflary for fuming * 
body of lignals which maybe calily exhibited, diUmct- 
Iv Dcrccivcd, and well underftood, with little rifl< ofbe- 


fubdivifipn. of a fl«t, fo that we may. uaderftand liPW 
the fame fignal may be addreffed to a fquadron, divi- 
fion, or Gngle fliip or ihips. We- fuppofc it Jtnown that 
a fleet of fliips of war is diaributed into three grand di- 
vifions ( which we ftiall ), called the fn/i, 

centre, and rear, Thefc denominations have not always 
a relation to the one being more advanced than the 
other, either toward* the enemy» or iu the direction of 

their eourfe. ^ . T^.-nme 

In a land army, the pofitioa of every part is concei- 

ved from its reference to the eticmy j and the reader, 

conceiving himfclf as facing the enemy, cafily undcr-^pj rrar.in 

ftanda the terms van, centre, and r/er, the right and lint of 

wing, flee. But the movements of a fca army havmgUulc as 

a neceffary dependence on the wind, they cannot be fca. 

comprehended unlefs expreffed in a langua^ which 

keeps this circumftance continually lu view. 1 he iim- 

pleft and moft cafdy conceived difpofition of a fleet, i* 

that in which it is almoftindifpcrifably obliged to form 

in order to engage an enemy. This is a ftraigbl line, 

each fhip dircaiy a-head of its neighbour, and clofc 

hauled. This is therefore called the Itne of haitle, la 

this pofition, the two extremities of the fleet correfpond 

to the right and left wings of an army. Suppose this 

line to be in the direaion caft and weft, the wind blow- 

iog from the north-north-weft, aud therefore the fleet 

on the Itarboard Uck y the (hips heads are to the well, 

and the weftermoft divifton is undoubtedly the van of 

the fleet, and the caftermoft divifion is the rear. And 

it is in conformity to this arrangement and 
.1 . ..1.... ec.r«a(ln.wn uD. Bui theInips 


Iv perceived, pnd well underftood. with httle r,ik ot be- Butthelhip. 

ing miftaken one for ."other. We ' ,“ke "ot>ce o ha 1 clofe hauled, with 


the circumaaiices which chiefly cotitribulc to give 
them thefc qualities as we proceed in describing their 

different claftes. 

1 . 0 /Day Signals. 

Thefe are made by means of the Ihip’s fads, or by 

colours of various kinds. , . , j 

Thefe made with faila are but few in number, and 

arc almoil uecriTirily limited to the fttualion of a fleet 
at anchor. T. hus, 


The foHo^ving SignuU 


v/uallyfgnify, 


Main top-gallant llayfail 
hoifted 

Fore tup-fail loofc 
Main lop-fsnl loofe 
Main top-fail fliects haul¬ 
ed home 

Main t<vp.fail flirets clew- 
ed up, and the yard 
lioirted 
Te.p-gallant fails loofe, 
and the fliect* flying 
Main top-galUnt fail loofe 
and hoifted. Topfail- 
yard down 

Mixcniop-failhoiftcd, and 
the nieeti clewed up, 


Officers and men belong¬ 
ing to the (hip to come 
on board. 

To prepare for failing. 
To unmoor. 

To w’cigli. 

Annul the farmer fignal, 
and the Ihip to come 
to an anchor. 

Difeovering ftrimge faih. 
Rccal Ihipa in chafe. 
Moor. 


Before we proceed to the dcfcripiiou of the fignaU 
by means of ctiloiirp, ftich as flags, dasnkrs (or trian¬ 
gular pendants or vanf.s, we mull take notice 

the pflcuiihlc diftiuaions of the various divifion* and 


that tlie LIST OF Tfib -r* 7 , , 

may be on the fime call aud weft line, clofe hauled, with 
their heads to the weft, but the wind blowing from the 
fouth-fouth-weft. They muft therefaje be on the lar- 
hoard tack. The fame Ihips, and the fame divifion, we 
flill, in faa. the van of the fleet. But, fuppufe the (bip* 
heads to be to the caftward, and that they ire clofc 
hauled, having the wind from the fouth-foulh-caft or 
the iiorth-noith.eaft, the (hip* which were the real 
van on both tacks in the former fituation are now, in 
faa, the rear on both tacks ; yet they retain the deuo- 
mination of the vanjquadron of this fleet, and are under 
the immediate diredion of the officer of the fccond rank, 
vifhile the other cxiremiiy is under the direaion of ibc 
third officer. This fubordination therefore »» rather an 
arrangement of rank and precedence than of cvolutiim. 
It is, however, coufidcred as the natural oRUtR to 
which the general lignals muft be accommodated, l or 
this realbti, the divifion which is denominated in the 
lift of this fleet, is generally made to lead the fleet when 
in the line of battle on the ftarboaid tack, and to form 
the •weathermojl column in the order of fad,vg ,n ro- 
iumnsi and, in general, it occupits that flalion from 
which it can moft cafily pafs into the plaj e of the lead- 
ing divifion on the ftarboard line of battle a-head. Al- 
though this is a technical nicety of language, and may 
frequently pu/.xle a Uudfman in reading an acepunt of 
naval operation*, the- refleaing and intcUigcnt reader 
will fee the propriety of retaining this mode of concei¬ 
ving the fubordinatc arrangement of a fleet, and will 
comprehend the employment of the figiials winch arc 
neceffary for re-cftablifliing this arrangement, or dircc- 
ting.thc movemenU while another anangepaent i* re¬ 
tained. 

This being underftood, it is eafy to contrive various 
** methods 
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Ktrj! racttiod* of diftingfutfhing every fhtp by the place which blue with a red. All other dark colours are found to- Njv-r 
aig nalfc {he occupiet in the fleet, both with refpcA to the whole tally unfit. But as thefe alfortl but a fmall variety, wc SignsiJs. 

line, with refpeft to the particulat fquadion, the parti* inuft combine them in one flag, by making it ftriped,V"~ 

- cular divifion of that fquadron, and the particular place fpotted, or chequered, taking care that the oppofiiton 
.l!»4rc ad-**' divifion* Thi» may he done by a contbination of colour may be as great as poiTible, and that the pieces 
tiled to of the pofition and colour of the pendants and vanes of of which the flags are made up may not be too minute, 

ch of each fliip. Thus the colour of the pendants may indi- Red muft never be flriped ncr fpotted with blue, and 

icie divi- fquadron, then* pofitiou or msfl onwhich they the flripes, fpots, or chequers, fliould never lef* than 

are hoifted may mark the divifion of that fquadron, one-third of thebreadth of the flag.-PlateCCCCLXVI. 
and a diftinguiflting vane may mark the place or the pri- is a fele&iou by an officer of experience ac a fet very 
vate fliip in her own divifion. The advantages attend- eafily recognizi^, and little liable to be couf-mnded. 
jng this method are many. In a large fleet it would Their colours are reprefented by hatching, in the fame 
hardly be pofliblu for the commander in chief to find a manner as in heraldry (See Hfraldry). 
fufficient variety of Angle fignab to mark the fhip to Difference of fbape, as flags, banners, rr pctidants, 
which an order is addrelTed, by hoifting it along with is another diflindlion by which the txpreffion may be 
the fignal aj^repriated to the intended movement. But varied. And in doing this, we mull rccolleft, that in 
by this contrivance onc-third part of thefe fignals of light winds it may be difficult to diftinguifli a flag from 
addrefs is fufficient. It alfo enables the commander in a banner, as neither are fully dtfplayed for want of wind 
chief to order a general change of pofition by a Angle to detach the fly from the ilaff. 14 

fignal, which otherwife wouM require fevend. ITius, And, laftly, Signals maybe varied by their pofition, d*npl*-hT» 
fuppofe that the fore, main, and mizen mafia, are ap- which may be on any lofty and well detached part of 
propriated (with the proper modifications) for exhibit- the mafis, yards, or rigging. 

ing the figuals acldreffed to the van, the centre, and the Simplicity is an eminent property in all fignals. They 
rear Iquadrons of the fleety and that a red, a white, and are addreffed to perfons not much accuflomcd to cum- 
a blue flag, are cimfcii for the diftinguifhing flags of the binations, and who arc probably much occupied by 
officers cornmnudi-ig thefe fquadrons; then, if the com- other puffing duties. It were to be wifhed that every 
mander in chief fiinil hotil a red flag at his mizen top- piece of fervice could be indicated by a fiuglc flag, 
gallant mall htnd, it mull dived: the van fquadron to Tliis is peculiarly dcfirahle with refped to the fignals 
take the pofition then occupied by the rear fquadron, ufed in lime of baltlc. The rapid fucceffion of events 
tlie evolution neceffary for accomplifhing this aid be- on thisoccafion call for a multitude of ordc«-s from the 
ing fuppofed known by the commander of the fquadron, commander in chiif, and his fliip is frequently clad ovi r 
who will immediately make the necefiary fignals to the with flags and pendants, fo that it 15 exceedingly dif- 
fquadrbn under his particular dire£lion. In the fame ficiilt for llie fignal officer of a private fir'p to dilUn- 
monner, the diftiiiguilhii^ fignal for the leading fhip guifli the djlierviit groups, each of which make a parii. 
of a fquadron being hoified along with the (igual of cular fignal. jv 

addrefs to the whole fleet, and the fignal for any par- Thcf^e confideratlons are the foundation of a certain aiul pro- 


tictHar fcrvicc, will caufe the three or the nine leading 
fhips to execute that order, &c. &c. 

All that has been faid hitherto may be confidered as 
fo many preparations for the real ifluing of orders by 
the commander in chief. The moft difficult part of 
the laoguegc remains, \ir.. to invent a number of fig- 
uuls which fliall cotrefpond to that nltnoft infinite va¬ 
riety of movements and fervices which mull be per- 
^ formed. 

ffpinial Diftindlnefs, fimpllcity, and propriety, arc the three 
lahtiis cfTcntial qualilicK of all figrals. A fignal muft he fome 
I fi.crals objeft eafily feen, ftrongly maiked, fo that it may be 

• readily unden'b od, with litilr ii/k of its being miftaken 
for another. Wh -n made by flags, banners, or pen¬ 
dants, they iTinfl I>e of the fulltll c olours, and (Irongcft 
coiitrafts. The fl»Ipi arc frequently at a very great di- 
f Hrce, fo that the intervening airoccafiuns a great de¬ 
gradation of cohiur. 'rhey are fecn between the eye 
s«nd a very variahlv fky; and in thiv fitnation, erpecially 
in the triiTTnitig or evening, or » dark day, it is not cafy 
to dlllinguifli one full cidour fiom another, all cf them 
rppioaching to the appearance of a black. At the dU 
ftance of a very fwv miles haidly any full colours can 
he diftinguidud 1 ut a fcarlet and a blue. Red, blue, 
yellow, and while, ate the colours which can be diftin- 
guifhctl at greater diftanccs than any others, and arc 
thinfitre the only colonrs admitted as (i^iiaU. Even 
tilde arc fomciiires diilingtiiflied with diffieuUy. A 

* yellow is often cunfotladcd with a diity white, and a 


propriety in fignals, which directs us to a choice ainongl 
mn ks w’hich appear altogether arbitrary. Signals 
which run any rifle of being confcnindcd, on account of 
fome vefembldnce, or becaufe their pofition hinders im 
from immediately perceiving tlicir diflVici.ee, fhould iie 
* appiopriatcd to pieces of fervice which arc hardly pof- 
fible to be executed, or can hardly be waoled, m the 
fame fituation. No had cnnlcquciice could cafiiy refiik 
though the fignal for rnmtng to ch.frr niouIJ ic- 

fcmble that for unmoorir.^., becaufe iheprcfcnl fituaiiou 
of the fhips mak<s the lall cjperjrion impofiible or nh- 
furd. Such couftdcraliotii in. to feleft for battle 

fignals, thofewhich arc of fpfitfl exiiibilion, are tlicm.)!l 
finipK*, and have tlie lea.'l depeiuh ncc on the ciu.u.ii- 
flaiice of pofition ; fu that their (ignification may n</t 
be affcflcd by the damages fuRalnod in tli'.* malls c,r 
rigging of the flag fliip. Such figruils ai are lefn calily 
fecn at a diftance, fitould be appiopriated to orders 
which can occur only in the middle of the fleet, &c. 

See. Signals which arc made to the admiral by pri¬ 
vate fliips may be the fame with f.g-nalv of command 
from the flag fliip, wliith will cor.fidcr.ibly diminifh the 
niimberof fignals pcrfeAly different frointafh Oliver. 

With ail tilde attentions and piccauliona a fyftem of Ry 
fignMs is at laft made up, fitted tc the code of failing nkcardi?,- 

and {fighting iiiftruftions. It is aecompanied by ano-''*os i-u 

thcr fmall fet for the duty of convoys. It muft be en-‘ 
groffed in two books; one for the officer of the 
fiMpj 'XVhcr to make the fignals,* and the other is 

dtUvered 
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Naval deltverad to «very private ftiip. In tKe the evo 
Sigaala. igtiona, TnovefncBta*. and otheroperatioas of fervice, are 
■' fet dowu in one column, and their correrpooding fig- 
nali in atiother. The ftfft colunm. it arrangedi eich<^ 
alphabetically^ by tlia ditUngHHibing phrafe* or fyftema- 
tically, according to the arrangement of the failii^ and 
fighting inflru^iiont. The officer whofe duty it it to 
make the fignalti tumt to this column fur the order 
which he it to communicate« and in the other column 
be findt the appropriated fignaL 

and nil* In the other book* which is confultcd for the inter. 

pretation of ilie figoals, thcT^ are arranged in the lead* 
ing columiif cither by the flags, or by the places of 
their exhibition. The firit is the befi method* becaufe 
the derangement of the flag fliip’s maAs and rigging 
in time (»f adion may occalion a change in the place 
of the fignal. 

TIh- art of The Ta&igue Xavale of the Chevalier de Morognes 
coiitains a very full aod elaborate treatife on figoalt* 
mucli im- \Vc recommend this work to every fea-officcr* as full of 
tnftruftion. The art of fignuU has been greatly fim- 
pubJiea'tirn I*"*’* publication of this work.* but we can. 

of the 7 je. not blit aferibe much of tlie improvements to it. We 
1 ^te A'J- believe that the author is the inventor of that fyfiema. 
vu«>. tic manner of addrefling tlie order or eJfeQtveJtgnaJ to 
the dificrent fquadrons and divifioiiB of the fleet, by 
which the art of fignals is made more coocife* the cxc. 
culion of orders is rendered more fyilematic* and the 
commanders of private fhips are accuftomed to confider 
themfclvea as parts of an army* with a mutual depend, 
cnce and conncjtion. We are ready enough to ac. 
knowledge the fuperiority of ibc French in mancenvr. 
ing* but we aflt-6t to confider this as an imputation on 
their courage. Nothing can be mure unjuft ; and dear, 
bought experience fliould long ere now have taught us 
the value of this fuperiority. What avails that coii. 
rage which we would willingly airogate to ourfclves* if 
we cannot come to a^iun with our enemy* or mufi do 
it in a fituation in which it is almoil impoflildc to fuc. 
ceed, and which nccdlefsly tlirows away tlu* lives of our 
gallant crews ? Yet tliis iniill happen* if our admirals 
do not make cvulutiomi their careful fludy* and oui^ 
captains do not habituate thcmfclves* from their firft 
holding a pcncLint* to confider their own fliip as con* 
licked with the mofi remote fliip su the line. We can. 
not think that this view of their fitnation would in the 
lead lefien the charai^c-r wliich they have fo jufily ac. 
<iuired* of fighting their Ihip with a courage and firm*, 
licfs unequalled by thofe of any other nation.. And 
wc may add. that it is only by fuch a rational ftudy of 
tlu'jr prol'cflion* th it the gentleman can be diitinguiihcd 
from the mercenary commander of a privateer* 

ir. Nicht Signals. 

It is evident* that the communication of orders by 
night iBufl be more difficult and more unpcrfefl than 
by day. Wc inult, ia cencraU cojueqt ourfelvea wkb 
I'ueli orders as are neceflary for .keeping the fleet toge. 
thrr, by diref^iiig the more gcueral movements and 
evolutions which any change o/circumflances may rcn. 
der neveffary. And here the divifion and fubordinate 
arrangement of the fleet ts of imliipenfable neecflity* 
it hi'iiig hardly puffible to particularise every fliip by % 
fignoi of addirfi*, or to fee her fitpalioQ. The pt<dera 
are therefore Jiddreffcd to the cutnsuaders of the-difftr- 

4 


ent dtvtfiolia, each of ^hom is difliagasfltQd by his.pieeip Nsval 
and top-lights, and is in the midflrof* aod not very re. _ 

mote from* the fliips under his mote particiilar charge* 

Yet even in this unfavouraUe fituatioih .k is frequently 
neceflary to order the rooveaMrots of paiticuUr fliipa. 

A^iOns during the night arc oM uncoenmoa* PuriiAts 
and rallyings are ftilloftener carried on at this time* 

The cocamim dan^rt of the £ea arc<as frequent and 
more difsflrous. The iyflem of fignals thenefore is 
very incomplete till this part be accompliflied. 

Night fignals mult be nude by giuis* or by lights* 
or by both combined* 

CunJignait are fufceptible of variety both in nom*HowguR. 
ber and in difp«>fitioN. The only diflia^ variation whkhflgn ‘h may 
can be made in this difpofition* is by means of tluhe 
time elapfed between the diiehHiges. Thta wilt eafily 
admit of three varieties, flow* im^enitCy aod quick.^ 
Half-miouie guns are asilow as can eafily be liflencd 
toas appertaining to one ftgaal. Q^rtcr.mioute guns 
arc much better* and admit of two very dillmfl fub« 
divifioas. When the gaHuert^ thereibre* are *veU tram- 
ed to this fiervicc (efpecially fiace the mnpioytnent oS 
firelocks fur caimon)* .intervals of 15 or 14 feeundo 
may lu; taken fi*r flow firing* S or to fttuoods for nio. 
derate, and 4 or 5 feoemds^ quick firiag. If tbefe 
could be reduced one half* and made with certainty and 
precifioD* the cxpreffiua would iba incorejNirably more 
difltndl. A very fmall namber of firings varied in thM 
way will give a confiderable. numbtr of fignals* Tbot 
five guns, with the variety of only'quick and moderate* 
will give 20 very diftingudbablc fignals* The fame 
principle mud be attend^ to here as in the flag fignals. 

The motl firaple muk be a^repriMed to ^ mom im. 
portant orders, fuch as occur in the worft -westber* of 
fu( h as are moll liable to be miflakea* Quick fir. 
ing fliould not make twrt of a fignal to a;irery diflaat 
(hip, hecaufe the noiife of a gun at a great diftancc is 
a lengthened found, and two of theas* with a very fliom 
interval* are apt t-u coalefre toto one king continued 
found. This mode of var)dng.g-un*ligaal8 by the time 
mufl therefore he employed, with great caution* and 
we mufl be very certain of the Heady performance of 
the gunners. 

Note* That a preparatory fignal or adverlifement 
that an effedlive fignal is to be made* is a very necefla* 
ry circumltancc. It is ulual (at leafl in hard w-eathcr) 
to make this by a double difcharge, with an interval of 
half a fecoiid, or at moft a lecond.- 

Gvui-fignals. are feldum made aloae*. ettCept in or. 
dinary filuations and moderate weather4. becaufe ac* 
cidect moy derange them, and inattention may caufe 
them to efcape nuiice, and, oacc- made, they are over* 
and their repetition would change tbeir'meaning. They 
are alfe improper onan-encmy*scoaft* or where an ene. 
my’s d'uifcrs or fleets may be-eiq>efled. - 

Signals by lighu are tkber made with lights fin)plysig,,au h 
focalled, f. #• laiiiboms fliown so different parts of tbeiighta 
ihip*or by rockets. Ligbln.incy differ by number, and 
by pofuioii* and al£o by figure. For the flag fliip al. 
ways carrying poop or igpdigbts, ot* botii* prefents an 
objt fl in the daikefl Mgbt, fo that we can teU whether 
the sdditiooal fights are exhibited about the mainmaft* 
the foremaft, the miaenmaft, Jtc. Asd if the lights- 
flu>wiifroin any of thele fituttfions are «crsngod in cer> 
Uiudi^tBgui^hleiiluuauoqi ia vefpe&-t»eaek othcTvthe 

^ number 
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nwnljer may he greatly increafed. 'nju», makeB ibis ralbet baxardou*; Coloared Isntboffll are 


fr«^r 


gitah. three lighti -may be in a vertical ]inc» or in ahorifontal 
line, or in triangle, and the point of this triangle may 
be up, or doa'n, or forward, or aft, and ilnii may have 
many Ogniticttiofif* 

LightH are alfo exhibited !»y falfe fire or rockets: 
Thefe can be varied by number, and by fuch difTcr- 
ences of appearance as to make them very dilHnguilh- 
ahle. Sockets may be with fiari, with rain fire, or 
fiinple fquihn. 

By vaty^ing and cofrbining thefe, a very great num¬ 
ber of fignals may be prudaced, fnllv fuiffioient to dircA 
iiis may ^ ^ 

oaibln- g<-’nrrai movement or evoiotwn, or any ordinary 

- _ J :_____- i* _ »r»i_ _ rti _,?_-f . __ 


more certBin ; bat when the glafivs arc made of a colour 
fuificiently intenfe, the vivacity of the light (which at 
no time is very great) is t6o much duninifhed. Be- 
fidesy rhe very dillance changes the coluor cHceediugly 
and iMaccoumably. 


It 
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III. O/'SiOMALa in o Foo. 

Thefe can be made only by noifes, fuch as the fir¬ 
ing of cannon and mulkrts, the beating of drumi and 
ringing bells, Stc. Fog iignals are the mod d;ffi- 
Cttit to eonti'tve of any, and are fufceptihle of the had 
variely. The commander In chief is princip-dly con- 
and important ftrvice. 'Flie Chevalier de Mnrogues cemed to keep hit fleet together { and unlcfs fomt thing 
has given a fpedmen of fuch a fyftem of night fignals, very urgent re quires it, he will make no change in his 
into which ht has even introduced fignals of addrefs or dnurfe or rate of fading. But a Ih’fi of wind or other 
direflion to every (hip of a large fleet: and has alfo giv-. caufes may make this neccfliry. The changes which 
en fignals of number, by wliieh depths of foundings, he will order, it will be prudent to rcgul-Ue by Time 
points of the compafs, and other things of this kind, fixed rule, which is in general oorivenient. Thus, when 
may be exprefled both caflly and dlUindtly. He has a fleet is in the o'der of filling upon a wmd, and a 
made ikc fignals by rockets perfe^ly flmfltr in point of fog comes on, the fleet will hold on the fame cuudV. 
number to thofe by lanthoros, fo that the commander Tf the wind fhould come a little more on the hram, the 2f 
can take either; a choice winch may have its ufe, be- fleet will flill keep clofe to the wind. Certain gencralBy ohutr- 
caufe the fignals by rockets fWy caufe the prefeftcc of rules of this kind being agreed on, no fignaU arc ne-‘"J? curtain 
a fleut to be more exteofiVety knoom than may be con- ceflary for keeping the fleet together ; and the fhips can f,- 

feparate or run foul of cacli other only by diirercncc in 
their rate of failing, or by inarcurafe (Iceragr. To.jfog are * 
prevent tliis, the commander in chief fires a gun from in many 
time to time, and the fliips of the fleet judge of his fi,' -‘f‘si-’nnc- 
tustion and diflance by the found. The commanders 
of divifions fire guns, with fomc diftim^^ion from thofe 
of the commander in chief. This both informs the 
commander in chirf uf the pofition of his fqiiadroos, 
and enables the private fhips uf each divd'jonto keep in 
the neighbourhood of their own flag (hip. On board 


vement. 

The commaftder in ebref will inform the fleet by fig- 
nal, that guns, or pcriiapt^roeketv, are nut to be ufed 
^ that night, Tbis> fl^al, at the fame time, dirc^s 
* the fleet to clofe the Ime oi^aolamns, tliat the light fig- 
nals may be better obferved. 

It it indeed a general rule to fhow as few lights as 
poffiblet and the commander frequently puts out his 
own poop and top H^ts, only (hnwing them from time 
to time, that his (hipfl may keep around him. 


The figiutl laathOftis on IxMrd the flag fliip, and of every private fhip the drum is beaten, or the b-.ll is 


a lanihorn kept in rendinefs on board of every pri- 
vate (hip. to anfn^ or acknowledge fignals from the 
commander in chief, are alt kept in bags, to conceal 
their lights till the moment they are fixed in their 
places, and the preparatory or adxettifiog figiial has been 
made. , ' 

The commander In chief fometimes orders by flgnat 
every fhip to fhow a light for a minute or two, tliat he 


chimed, every quarter of an hour, according as the 
fhip is on the tlarboard or larboard lack. By fuch con¬ 
trivances, it is never difficult to keep a fleet iu very 
, good order when failing on a wind. The wind is al- 
mofl always moderate, and tlic fli.pi keep under a very 
eafy fail. It is mucli more d'ffi uilt when going large, 
and reparation can be pr. vented only by the mofl «n- 
wearied attention. Ti c greatell rifk is the falling in 
fiiay judge of the pofition of the fleet; and tbc admiral's with flrange fliips fleenng another courfe. 
fignal mull always be acknowledged by thofe to whom But evolutions and other movements are frequently 
it is addrcfTed. indifpcnfable. The couHc mii't be changed by tiich- 

It is of particular importance that the fleet be kept ing or wearing, and other fervircs mnil be pjrformed. 
together. Therefore the leading fhips of the fleet, on hlone, however, arr admitted but the moft probable, 

either tack, are enjoined tn acknowledge the fignals of the mofl fimple, and moil ncccfliiry. 2^ 

the commander in chief by a fignal peculiar to their The commander in chief tirll informs the fleet byHiwihcy 
ftittion. Thus the commander in chief learns the pofi- the preparattify that he is about to ord..r an are ;:'vcn 

tion of the CKtremilica of his fleet. evolution, and that he is to dirc£l it by 

In framing a fit of night fignals, great attention This precaution is indirpenfible to prevent miiiakes. 

Along with this adverlifin r fignal he makes the lignal 
t:f the movement intended. This not only calls the 
attention of the fleet, but makes the fliips prepare for 
the pTecife execution of th:it tnovcmcnt, 7 'he com* 
manders of divifions repeat the advrrtifing fignal, which 
informs their fhips of their litiiation, and the private 
fhips brat their drums or chime their bells. Thus the 
whole fhips of the fleet riofe a little, and become a little 
better a'quuinted with tfieir mutual pofition. It is 
now onderllood tliat a movement is to be mn'de prccifc- 
ly a quarter of an hour after the adverUfiment. At 

3 O the 
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mull be given to their pofition, that they be not obfcur- 
ed by the fails. The nature of the order to be given 
will frequently determine this. Thus, an order for the 
fear fliipi to make naturally direfl 11s to 

exhibit the fignal at the mixen peek ; arid fo of other 
piece* of fervice. Lauthorns expofed in groups, luch 
us triangles, loxenges, &c. are commonly furpended at 
the cornel** of large frames of laths, at the diilsnceofa 
fathom at Icaft from each other. Attempts have been 
made to fliow light* of diflerent colours ; hut the rifk of 
milUke or failure in the compofition at the laboratory, 
VoL. XVII. Part a. 
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the cxpiralion of this time, the ifTedlive fignal for this 
movement is made by the commoiiiler in chief, and mu(l 
be inllautly repeated by tfie commanders of divilions^ 
and then the movement imill be made by each ihip, ac* 
cording to the failing and fighting iuftruAions. This 
imill be done with the utmoll attention and prccifion, 
becaufc it produces a prodigious change in the relative 
}>o{ition of the (hipsj and even although the good fenfe 
of the commander in chief will fcle^l fiich movements 
for accomplifhing his purpofc as produce the fmalUli 
altcra'iiuiub and the Icall rifle of feparation or running 
fiml of C5u’h other : it is ftill extremely difEcult to avoid 
tlu fc msj'forlunfs. To prevent this as much as pofiible, 
tacli flnp v^hich has executed the movement, or which 
li.is come on a courfe thwarting that of llie fleet, in¬ 
timates this by a ilgnal properly adapted, often adding 
the flgrial of the tack on which it is now fbinding, and 
even its particular fignal of recognt/ance. This is 
particularly incumbent on the flag (hips and the leading 
lliips of each divifion. 

After a reafoiiable interval tlic conmnandcr in chief 
will make proper lignals for bringing the fleet to a 
knowledge of their leunion in tliii> new pofition. 

This miift ferve for a general account of the circum- 
f.anccs which muft be aitiiidcd to in framing a code 
of lignrb. Tlic arbitr iry clianiders in which the lan¬ 
guage is wTiltcn mud bo left to the fagacity of the 
gentlemen cf the profeflion. It mull be obferved, that 
the iliJtagi’Uis (d war make fccrccy very necefl'iiy. It 
n.av be of irmrienfo hazard if the enemy fhoiild under- 
flaiid our lignah. In lime of battle it lu'ghl frequent¬ 
ly fiofli.'tc unr attempts to deflruy tlteai, and ui all 
times world enable then) to eieape, or to throw us into 
tlifoider. Kvoy commander of a fquadron, ihcrefoic, 
ifluefi p.i\i.te tigiials, fuited to bis. paiticular dtflina- 
lion ; uud therefore it is necefTary that our code of fig* 
juds he fufeeplihk of endlefs varialioni. This is cx- 
ccv.clingly cafy wiilioiit any incrcafs of their number. 
The commander needs oidy intimate ibat fuel) avid 
inch ;\ fignal i« fo and fo changed in ils meaning du¬ 
ring his command. 

\Vc cannot leave this article without retiirring to an 
obfervation which we made ulmofl in tiie beginning, 
viz. that the fyflein of fignals, or to fpeak more pro¬ 
perly the manner of fniining this fyUem, has leccivcd 
much improvement from the gentlemen of the French 
navy, and particularly Ti’oin the mod ingeoions thought 
of M. Jl la Botirdonnaij, of making the fignals the im- 
mediate expreflions of numhrrs only, which numbers 
may he afierwaids ufed to indicate any order whatever. 
We Audi prefent oiir readers with a feheme or two cf 
the manner in which tins may he done for all flgnals, 
both day, niglit, and fog. This alone may be confidcr- 
cd as a lyflcm of fignals, and is equally applicable 
cvciy kind of information at a diflancc. Without dc- 
t railing in the firiallell degree from tlte praife due to 
M. dc la Dourdounais, we muft obferve, that this prin¬ 
ciple of notation is of much older date. Bifhqp Wil- 
kint in his Secret and Swift Meflenger, cxprefsly re¬ 
commends it, and gives fpecimensofthe manner of exe¬ 
cution ; (o does Dr Hooke in fomc of his propofals to 
the Ro>a 1 Society. Gafpar Schottus alio mentionsit 
in his T'iclr.ua CurhJ'j.; uuu i^iTCpcr, among others of 
bis Curious Projedts. 
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M. de Id Bourdonnals’s method is as follows; Navj 

He choofes pendants for his cllV^iivc fignah, becaufe 
they are the moft calily difpUyed in the proper order. 
Several pendants, making part of one fignul, may I 

hoiflcd by one hallyard, being {topped on it at the di-jj,,,,,^],,, 
llancc of four or fix fret from each other. If itbcnjiV» u 
found proper to throw out another fignal at the fame thr» i 1 .t 
time and place, they arc feparated by a red pendant*^*^'’')* 
without a point. His colours are chofen with judge¬ 
ment, being very diftiiiCtly recognized, and not liable 
to be confounded with the addrefling fignals appropri¬ 
ated to the diflerent (hips of the fleet. They are. 

For N® 6 . Red, with blue tail. 


For N° I. Red 


2. White. 

3. Bine. 

4. Yellow. 

5. Red, with 

white tail. 


1. White, with blue tail. 
S. While, with red tail, 
g. Blue, with yellow tail, 
o. Yellow, with blue tail. 


Three fcls of fuch pendants will exprefs every num¬ 
ber under a thoufand, by hoifling one above the other, 
and reckoning the uppermoft hundreds, the next b^luw 
it tens, and the lowed units. Thus the number 643 
will be exprefled Iw a pendant red with a blue tail, a 
yellow pendant below it, and a blue one below the lail. 

This mctliod has great advantages. The fignals may 
he hoiiled in any place where belt fceil, and thricfoie 
the fignification is not.affe^cd by the derangement of 
the flag (hip’s mads and rigging. And by appvopriat- 
iiig thcfmuller numbers touche battle fignals, they arc 
more fimple, lequiriiig fewer pendaotB. 

As this niLthod requires a particular fet of colours, mi^ht li 
it has ils ineowvti'iienccs. An admiral is often obhged»'‘‘^ 




to iivilt h).. flag, even in time of a^iun. ^Hc cannot 


much li 


eal’dy lake the colours along wiih-hiip', ft h therefote ^ 
belter to mulct ufe of fuqh colours as ,evtry private flliptoluuib. 
is provided with. One fetpf i.i. wiU do, with the ad¬ 
dition of three, at moil of foi^r pendants, of Angular 
make, to mark, 100, 200, 300, 400. Two Of ihvfe 
flags, one above the other,, will trxprefs any number un¬ 
der ioo, by ufiug the Uth ^Ba fubflrtutc for auy flag 
that fliould be repeated. Thus tbe.uth flag along 
with the flag for eight or £9^ fix will exprefs the nnm: 
ber 88 or 66, &c. Thus we arc able to exprefs every 
number below 500, and this is fufficieut fur a very large 
code of fignals. 

And in order to dimiuKh as much as puflible the 
number of thefe compouud fignals, it wiU be pi'opcr 
that a number of Angle flag figuals be pnfsrvcd, uud 
even varied by circumftiuiccs of pofition, for orders 
which arc of very frequent occurrence, avid which can 
hardly occur in fuuations where auy ubilru<(liuiid ai: 
occafioned by lufs of mafls, &c. And farther, to a- 
V(iid all chance of miflake, a particular fignal can he 
added, iv.timating that the fignals now exhibited are 
mimcrary fignals ; or, which is (till better, all fignals 
may be confidered as numcrary figuaU, and tliofe w hich 
we have juft now called JwgUJla^ ftgnaU may be fet 
down oppofiu to, or asexpicfung, thclargcfl numhcis 
of the code. 

This method requires the fignal of advertiftment, 
the annulling fignal, the fignal of addrefs to the piiiti* 
odnr thip or divifion, the fignal of acknowdedgment* 
the fignal of inJifliiiilucfn, of dhlrtls, of danger, and 

one 


A7S 


ore or two more which) in every method, mud be em¬ 
ployed. 

Another method of exprefling numhert with fewer 
colour* is as follows: Let the flags be A, B, C, D, E, 
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livr 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

:xl of 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(Tiri,- 

• 

A 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

It 

iri- oy 
' CO- 

• B 

J 3 

>4 


16 

»7 

18 


C 

*9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


D 

25 

26 

a? 

2fl 

29 

30 


E 

3 * 

.32 

33 

34 

35 

3*5 


F 

37 

38 

39 

40 

4 > 

42 


The number exprefled by any pair of flags is found in 
the interfe^ion of the honxontul and perpendicular co¬ 
lumns. Thus the flag D, hoifled along with and above 
the flag F, cxprcflVs the number 40, Ac, Tn order to 
exprefsa greater number (but not exceeding 84) fup- 

C 

pofc 75, hoift the flags £, which exprefies .55, or 7y, 

wanting 43, and above them a flag or (ignal G, which 
alone exprcflcs 42. 

I may method may be f&riber ^jproved by ar- 

i»nn- ranging the flags thuai 


A 



£ 

F 

! 

» 3 

4 

5 

6 

A 7,. 

8 9 

lO' 

11 

12 

h 

'13 'H ' 

»5 

16 

*7 

C 

— 18 

>9 

20. 

2t 

D ^ 

•rr^. «P- 

£2 

23 

24 




25 

26 

F — 




27 


Tn this iaft Method il|;tnj|caiion of the figUal is to¬ 
tally indepciideot hf tht )^fltion of the (lags. In 
whatever parts of tK^flii|j'thie Bags D and E are fecn, 
they exprefs the mld^bcr This would fait battle 
fignrls. ‘ 

Another mAhod flrfl *hay/bc taktti. Flags hoifted 
anywhere oh the foremaft may be accounted units, thofe 
on the in^rinmafl tens, aiid tbofrbb the orlr.enm'ait han<> 
dreds. Tims numeral fignals'may bc'madc by a fl»p 
difmaili'd, or having only poles in their place. 

Many other ways inay be contrived for exprefling 
iMttnhers by colourn, and there is great room for ex- 
crcifitig the judgment of the contriver. For it tnufl 
always he rtmeinbcred, that thefc flgnals muft be ac¬ 
companied with a ligmil by which it is addrefled to 
fdme particolar fhip ordivifron of the fleety and it may 
be diflicult to conned the one witli the other,’which is 
perhaps Ihown in another place, and along with iAher 
executive flgnals. 

p,t;i<r. «i One great advantage of thefe numeral flgnals ia, that 
incral tiny may be changed in their fjgnification at pleafure. 
Thus, in the firft method, il can be fettloL tl^t ori 
51 andavs the colours A. D. C, 1 ), Ac. exomf tlVeYv- 


It is equally cafy to exprefs numbers by night flg- Navfl 
nals. Thus M. ds la Boui'donuaii> propofes, tliat one Sl^^nals. 
difeharge of a great gun fliall exprefs 7, and that i, 2.3, 

4, y, 6 fliall be exprcffcd by lights. Therefore, to ex- 

prefs 24, we mud fire three guns, and (how three may If: aifs 

lights. Thia is the moll pcrfcdl of all forms of nighrexpr-tf-d 

and fog (ignali. For botli the manner of firnig gmishy ujjrlit 

And of exhibiting lights may he varied to a fnfticicut 

tent with very few guns or lights, and with great di- 

fllnflnefs. 

Thus, for guns. Let F marie the filing of a fingle 
gun at moderate intervals, and // ^ doubn: gnu, tluii 
is, two difeharged at the intci val of a fecond. We nniy 
exprefs numbers thus: 

1 r. 

2 F, F. 

3 K. F. F. 

4 F. F, F, V. 

5 F,//. 

6 1', F,yy 

7 F,//, F. 

S F,7/. F, F. 

9 F ,//, F,//. 

10 //. 

too. See. ff,//, rixfff. 

It might be done with f;'Wi.r guns if the f f were ad- 
milled as the firll firing. But it feems biiUrto begin 
always with the fiiiglc gun, and thus the double guii 
beginning a fignal diilingiiilhes the tens, 

In like manner, a fmall number of I'ghis will admit 
of a great variety of very dillind pofitioiib, which may 
ferve for all fignals to fliips not very remote fiom ihC 
commander in chief. For orders to be undei flood at 
a vei'y great diftance, it will he proper to appropriate 
the numberr. which are indicati-d by lignals made wllb 
mcktls. Thefe can be varied 111 t.uinhcv and kind to a 
fufficient extent, fo as to be very calily (iiftiiu'jiiilud 
alid underlVood. It ij fuflicient lo have (hown how rlie 
whole, ornemly the whole, notation oJ fig.’uls may be 
limited to ihc t yjirefljt'n of munbcH. ^ 

We ha\e taken little notire of the fignals m.-'de bv^ f*,. . 
private mips to the coinmaiKhT in cht.'f. Ihi'' 13 5 > 
very eafy Ijuilntfs, beeanfe llieie is l-nl* r'-T; of een- 
foutiding them with other fignals. Nor have we f}-1- 
kcO of fignals from the ilag (hip*, wliofe iihin-.ate inlcr- 
prctallon is nunilnr, as when fliips are d-rccled to 
change their courfe fo many point-'. Thofe alfo ate 
eafily contrived in any of the mcihods already d^-fer;- 
bed; alfo when a private fliip wilhes to inform the com¬ 
mander in chief that foundings are found at fo many 
fathoms. In like manner, by unrabtring the pornt. 
of the compafii, the aJmlr.d ran direCd to ^luife to .ii y 
one of them, or may he informed of flninge Ihips being 
feen in any quaiter, and what is their number. 

Signals by the Drwrtt made life of, in theexwilc 


Sandays xh\^ colours A, D, C| 1 )> cxpmf of the army, inftcad of the word of cnninnnd, tit, 

phers I, 2, 3, ‘ 4 , ^c.'hnt that on Mondayfe they ex-' ^ ’ SU'.xals'. Ojjeratioru, 

prefs the cyphers o, i, 2, 3, &c. and nnTilcfJays llie jijhort roJlf - To caution, 
cyphers y, o, J, 2, ?:c.; and fo on through all the days - To perform any diftind thiog 

of the week. This ineun of (eertcy is fticntiov.t’d by To onwr, - It) form the line or battalion. 
Dr Hooke for the coafl and alarm lignalfi, where, by tnui’ch - advance, except uhen i 

the by, he fliows a method for conveying inttlligencc J ft-f ‘J tended for a fnlirtc. 

ever land veiy fiinilar to what is now praflifed by the TV»f quieti niareht To advance quick, 

l^ciich with their telegraph. The }owt of war. To march and charge. 


The march. 

The quieti niareh. 
The point of war. 


To caution. 

To perform any diftind tliiog, 
Tt) form the line or battalion. 

{ To advance, except when hi 
tended for a falirtc. 

To advance quick. 


To march and charge. 
3 O a 
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Sispturci The Retreat, - To retreat* 

£igrct. Drum ceafiHg, - To bait. 

* Tiuojhort rolh, - To perform the flank Bring. 

The ({racoon march. To open the battalion. 

The grenadier march. To form the column. 

The troop, • To double divifluna. 

The li^ng roll, - To form the fquarc. 

r I fTo reduce the fuuare to the 

The STfnadter nmreh. | column.' 

The preparative, • I’o make ready and Arc. 

The gitteral, • To ceafe firing. 

Two long rolh, - To biing or lodge thccoloura. 

SIGWATURE, a figu or mark imprefled upon any 
thing, whether by nature or art. Such is the general 
figiiilication of the word ; but in the plural number it 
liab beeu ufed, in a particular fenfe, to denote thofe ex* 
tcrnal marks by which phynogiiomiftii andother dabblers 
in the occult iciences pretend to difcover the nature and 
ihlernal qiitdiiics of every thing on which they are 
found. According to Eavatcr, every corporeal ohje£i 
is cliara£tcr;;r.cd by fignatures peculiar to itf« 4 f. 

The doctrine of fignniurcs, like alchemy and aerolo¬ 
gy, was Very pttvaknt during the 15th and l6th cen¬ 
turies : and was coiihdercd as one of the occult icicncea 
which confeircd no Iniall degree of honour on their re- 
fpc£ilvc piofcHbrs. Some ol tlicle philofophers, ns they 
thought tit to ilyle themfclves, roaintaintd that plants, 
minerals, and anitnuU, but particularly plautB, had fig- 
natures imprclTed on them by the hand of nature, indi¬ 
cating to the adept the therapeutic ufes to which they 
might be applied. Otlicrs, fuch as the myllic iheofo- 
philts and chcmills of that day, proceeded much farther 
in abfurdity, maintaining that every fubilance in natu'.e 
had either external fignatures immediately difccrnible, 
or internal lignatures, wbicli, when brought into view 
by tire or meniirua, denoted its connexion with fome 
fidereal or celctUal archetype. Of the do^ifrine of tig- 


natures, as it iclatcs meirly to tlie thera}>eutic ufes of calyx has ten angles it fc^ 
plants iiud minerals, traces are to be found iu the works with longer teeth than tbeic 

of foiiic of the gr-.aLed authors of antiquity ; but the of a reddith white. ^ Am 

celcdial Ilgnaiuiea, we believe, were difeovered only by The ilcni is about 1.8 iricbe 
* M/r. the moonlight of the muiikifli ages. Pliny infoimi us *, branches j tlie leaves are fit 
Lib.x&iiv. that the marble called ophites, from its being fpotted the bafej the flowen tern 

like a ferpent, was difcovcred by thofe fpots to be a fmall, and red. It maybe 

fovercign remedy for the bite oi that animal $ and that and is in flower in July and 
the colour of the hxmaiites or blood-flone intimated that campioi).> The r^ical leavi 
it was At to be employed to Hop a bemorrhagy ; but like a tuft of mofs; the fta 

we do not n collet his attributing the virtues of thefe and naked, bearing each a 

miiKrals to a ftdercid or cclellial influence. laflL fptcics grows on mounl 

SicxATURb, a flgniiig of a pcrfoiPs name at the bot- Wales and Scotland, witbii: 
torn of an act or deed written by his own hand. is in flower in July. 

SiCNATUXE, in printing, is a letter put at the bot- SILESIA, a duchy of 
tom of the firfl page at Kail, iu each flicot, as a dircc- calf by Poland ; on the wc 

tiun to the binder in folding, gathtring, and collating, Luiatin; oti the foutb^ 1 

them. The flgnaturcs conlifl of the capital letters of and a thicket of confiderab 

tbt^ islplubct, which change in every fbveti if there be from Hui^ary ; and to th 

more fbcets than letters io the alphabet, to the capiti^ of Biaudg^urg apd Poland 

letter is added a fmall one of the fame fort, as A a, B b ; call it is about 274 miles, a 

vvhicli are repeated as often as ncceflary. In large va- cii : but it is much contrtiA 

lumes it IS caller to <i[i{lmguifli the uunibcr of alphabets, frontiers of this country, 1 
after the full three or four, by placing a flgure before very high mountains, and 1 

the iignature, as 5 B, 6 B, &c. of it. One I'f the ridges up 

BlGNE'r, one of the king*8 fcaU, made ufe of in Ripheean Aiountaws, anotle 
-iealing his pi ivate letter^, and aU grants that pafs by Bohemian, and another the. 
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bill figned under bis oiajelly’s hands it kalwayain <he fignci 
cuilody of the fccretarics of (late. U 

SiGNhT, in Seals law. Sec Law, Part tXK ^ 17. 
SILENE, Catchfcy, or Vijeoue Casnpion, iu bo- “ 

-tany : A genus of plants belonging to the clafs of .^/a- 
candria, and order of trigyoia i and in the natural fyt 
tein arranged underthc 22d order, earyophyltea. The ca- 
le 1}X is ventricufe ; the petal. are five in number, bifid, and 
ungniculatcd, and crowned by a nrdtarium t thc.capfule 
is cylindrical, covered, and trllocular. There are 26 
fpecies, of which 7 are natives of Britain and Ireland. 

1. Ar.ghca, the fmall corn campion or catchfly. The 
ly flem is weak, hairy, and aboi^ a foot higli; the leaves 
al are oblong, aud grow in pairs at the joints; the flowers 
it are fmall, wliitc, and enure ; they iiaud oo footllalks 
K- w.hich iifuc from the alas of the leaves} tbey are cic£t, 
rs alternate, bugle, and lateral. It grows in corn Helds, 
id ^iid fitiwcrs in June and July. 2. Nutant, Kottingham 
re catchfly. The flem is. about two feet high, and firm ; 

£i the radical leaves arc broad, obtufe, and grow in a tuft; 

thofe oil the ftem are narrow and acute: the flowers. 

0- are white, and grow in, lateral panicles f the petals are 
n- bifid and curled; the calyx is long, beUying a little, 

es with ten longitodinal. Arise. It grow^ in paflores, and 

e- flowers in June and July. 3. ^jrnrtia, tea campion. The 
;y flem is two or three feet long, (lender, procumbent, and 
8, branched alternatfily: the leaves ore long and narrow: 

the flowers ape wbhe, and gfowoit oppoflte fqotflalks, 
j- three on each, iu uu^er^ bMueb^s: the calyx is 

'.y hairy aud purpliflt, and batten angles. grows on 

[)- the fouth coafl, and flowers in June and July. 4. Co^ 
er noidea, greater com catchfly, oc campion. The leaves 
e arc narrow and foft; the calyx is conical, with 50 ilriar $ 
e, the flowers proceed from the <<^aricatioas of the Aem ; 
w the petals are entire. It'grow«. 3 fi 4li>ni,fields, and. 

:ie flowers in June. 5. NoSifittra,. night-flowering cat,cb« 
g. fly. 'i'hc flem is about twq feet high, and forked { the 


calyx has ten angles it foMwbat- clammy, aqd oval, 
with longer teeth than the other,fpccies | the petals are 
of a reddiib white. Armtr^ia, broad-leaved catchfly. 
The ilcni is about a 8 iricbea high, and eredt, with few 
branches j tlie leaves are fmooih, feflile, and broad at 
the bafei the flowen terminal, in falligiate bundles, 
fmall, and red. It may be fee^ on the banks of riv^s, 
and is iu flower in July and Auguft. 7. Acaulis, mofs 
campioi).> The radical leaves ar^ fpread on the ground, 
like a tuft of mofs; the ftalks are about an inch Iqng, 
and naked, bearing each a Hpglc purple flower* This 
lad fptcics grows on mounlains, and has been found, in 
Wales and Scotland, witbiu half a mile from their top. 
ft is in flower in July. 

SILESIA, a duchy of Gertnany, bounded on the 
call by Poland ; on the wefl, by Uubemia and Lower 
Luiatin; oti the foutb^ by a chain of mountaiiia, 
and a thicket of confiderablc extent which feparates it 
from Hur^ary ; and to themortb, 1;^ the niarquifatc 
of Biandg^urg apd Poland. From north-vv^fl to foutli* 
eafl it is about 274 miles, and about 100 where broad- 
cfl : but it is much contrtiAed at both ends. Upon the 
frontiers of this country, to the wefl and fouth, are 
very high mountains, and fomc bkewife in other parts 
of It. One I'f the ridges upon the frontiers is llyKd liic 
Riphaan Aiountaips, anotLer the Aloraiuan, another the 
Boheadan, and another the Aungatian, Crapach, or Car- 

paibi^ 
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A branch of the Bohemian i« caUed the Giant 
■VT"*' Mouniains, The winter on thefc hilly trads is more 
feverc, £eU in fooner, and laila longer, than in the low 
lands. The inhabitants ufe a kind of ikates when the 
fnow is deep, as they do in Carniola. Little or no 
grain is raifed in the moimuins and fomc laudy trafts } 
but the reft of the country is abuiidaiiily fruitful, not 
only in grain, but fruits, rootsj palturc, flax, hops, mad¬ 
der, tobacco, and hemp, yielding alfo fomc wine, with 
confiderahle quantities of filk and honey. In many 
places are great woods of pines, fir, beech, larch, and 
other trees, aftbrdiag tar, pitch, rolir, turpcniine, lamp¬ 
black, and timber for all nfes. In this country alfo is 
found marble of feveral fi)its, fome precious ftorus, iinte- 
ftione, millftonei, pitcoal, turf, vitriol, fnrpe filver ore, 
<oppcr, lead, iron, and mineral fpringt. Orcat num¬ 
bers of black cattle and horfes are hi ought hither from 
Poland and Hungary for fale, thofe bred in the coun¬ 
try not being fuffbient; butofftieep, goats, game, and 
venifon, they have great plenty. As for wild beafts, 
here are lynxes, foxes, weafels, otters, and beavers. 
Tlie rivers, lakes, xnd .ponds, yield filk feveral forts, 
particulaHy llurgeons Jevenl ells in length, and fal. 
mpn. Defides a number of fmaller ftreams to water 
this country, there iethcOdcr, which traverfes it aU 
mod from one end to the other; and the Viftula, which 
after a ptetty long courfe through it enters Poland. 
The number of the cities •and market towns is faid to 
be about 200, tl^ chtinty of Olatz included, and that 
of the vUlagea The inhabitants, who are com¬ 

puted to be about a million and a half, are a mixiure 
of Oertnana^ Poles, and Moravians. The language 
generalty 'fbokeu'h^Oer^n { but in fome places the 
vulgar topgoe h^k^tUali^ df the Sclavonic. The ftates 
confift of the, priiK^S aad dukes, and thofe called Jlate 
Ur4it with -tbei nob^y, who arc immediately fubjeft 
to the fovereign^'ditd the reprefentatives of the chief 
cities i but fince the eouatry fell under the dominion 
of the king of Pruffia, no diets have keen held. The 
king, however, when betook poflefiion of the country, 
confirmed all the other privileges of the inhabitants. 
With rcfpcdl to religitra, not ofrly Proteftants, but Pa- 
plfts, Jews, and Greeks, enjoy full liberty of confcience. 
The greateft part of Silefia lies in the diocefe of Bre- 
flaw, but fome part of it in the Poliih diocefes of Pufen 
and Cmcow. The bifhop of Breflaw ftands immedi¬ 
ately under the pope with regard to fpirituals; but all 
ecclefiaftical benefices, not excepting the fee of Breflaw, 
lire in the king’s gift. Befides Latin fehools, colleges, 
and feminaries, at Breftaw is an univeriity, and at 
Lignitz an academy for martial exercifes. The prin¬ 
cipal manuTadures here arc woollena, linens, and cot¬ 
tons of feveral forts, with hats, glafs ware, gunpowder, 
and iron manufaAures. Of ihefe there is a conliderable 
expoitatiun. Accounts me generally kept in rixdul. 
Urs, filver grofehens, and ducats. With refpefl to its 
revolutions and prefent government, it was long a part 
of the kingdom of Poland; afterwards ii had frveral 
dukes and petty princes fur its fovercigns, who 1 y de¬ 
grees became fubjeft to the kings of Bohemia, niitilat 
lart King Ch 3 rU’!> IV. incorporated the whole duchy 
with Bohemia ; and thus it continued In the polfcftlon 
of the houfe of Auftiia, until the king of Pruflla in 
1742, taking advantage of the troubles that rnfued upon 
the xlzath of the emperor Chailcs VI. aud pretending 
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a kind of claim, wrefted a great part, of it, togetherwith Sflefla ^ 
the coiijity of Glatz, from his daughter and heirefs 
Maria 1 hercL, the late emprefg dowager j fo that now 
onlyaimall part of it is poiTeffed by the houft-of. Auftria, 
and conneded with the empire, the reft being govern. 

^ by the king of without acknowledging any 

fort of dependence on the crown of Bohemia or thi 
empire. For the adminiftration of juftice in all civil 
criminal, and fcudiil cafes, and fuch as relate to the 
revenue, the king of Pruflia has eftabliftted three fu- 
premc judicatories, to which an appeal Iks from all the 
inferior oni 9, and from which, when the fum cxrctds 
500 lixdollsrs, esufes rtgy be moved *0 Brrlin. Tlic 
Lutheran churches and Tchools are under the inlnec- 
tion of the upper confifiorics, and thofe of thr Papifts 
under that of the bifhop’s court at Brrflaw ; but from 
both an appeal lies to the tribunal at Berlin. A- to 
the revenue, the excife here is levied only in the walhd 
towns, being on the fame footing as in the marqu fjtc 
of Brandenburg ; hut in the reft of the country the 
contributions are fixed, and the fame both in p acc and 
war. The feveral branches of the revenue ait under 
the management of the war and domain offices of Bre¬ 
flaw and Glogau. The whole revenue arifjpg to the 
king of Pruliia from Silefia and ihecouuiy <)f Glatz 
amounts to about four rnilliona of nxdoVmn ftrr arnum. 

^iklia is divided into Upper and Lower, and t nch cf 
theie again into principalities and loidihips ; of fome of 
which both the property and jiirifdiction bclonjr imme¬ 
diately to the fovereign, but of othtrs to hisfuhjeils and 
vaffals. In regard to t)ic characte r of the people, the 
boors are accounted very dull and ftiipid : but of thofe, 
of a higher rank, many have diftinguifijcd ihcmfclvts by 
their wii and learning, as well as by their military and 
political talents. However, in general, hke thcii neigh¬ 
bours the Germans and Bohemians, thev have more of 
Mars than Mercury in their compcfition.'nnd their parts 
are more fnlid than fhining. 

SILESIAN EAKTH, in the materia mcdica, a fine 
aftringent hole. It is vtry heavy, of a firm compaa 
texture, and in colour of a hrownifh yellow. It breaks 
eafily between the fingers, and does not (lain the hands; 
is naturally of a fmootl. furfacc, in readily ditfulibic iu 
water, and melts freely into a huttcr-like fiibitancc iu 
the innutb. It leaves ro giittinefs between the teeth, 
and docs nor ferment with acid mtuftma. It is found 
in the perpendicular filfmcs of rocks near the gold 
mines at Strigonium in Hungaiy, and is fiippofcd to 
be impregnated with the fulphur of that metal. It is 
a good aftringent, and better than moft of the holes in 
ufe. 

Sri.lCERNIUM, among the Uoa'ans, was a feaft 
of a jirivatc nature, provided fortlic dcjd fome time af¬ 
ter the funeral. It confided of beans, Icttuecs bread, 

&c. Tlwfe were laid upon the tomb, ami they 
foolifiily believed that the dead would tome out for the 
repaft. What was left u-.-is generally burnt on the 
ftone. The word f/hrrnium is derived from Ji/rx and 
ftf-jw, I. e ♦* a fupper upon a ftone.** Eating what had 
thus been prcivideil for the dead, was clleemed a mark 
of the molt milerahle poverty. A fimiltr entertain¬ 
ment was made by the Gieeks at the tombs of the de¬ 
ceas'd ; but it was ufual ninoiig them to treat the 
ghofti with the fragments from iKe feaft of the living, 
bcc I'UNSRilL and IzrERlJE. 
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SILEX. See Flint. 

SILICEOUS EARTHS. Sec Minerat-ocy, I'art 

11 . Order 4. 

SILIUS (Italkus Cams), on ancient Roman poet, 
and author of an epic poeAi in 17 bookn, which con- 
tains a hiftory of the fccond Punic war, fo famoii’i for 
having decided the empire of tlidworM in fdybiir of tiie 
Rumuus. He was born in the reign of Tiberius, and 
is fuppofed to have derived the name of ftaUcus from 
tiie ^ace of his birth } but whether he was born at Ita- 
lica in Spain, or at CorSnium in Italy, which acdord^* 
ing to Strabo, bad the name of ItaVtea given' it during 
the Social war, is a point which cannot be kflovim: 
though if his birth had happened at either of thefe 
places the grammarians wouldtell ns, that he Ihoutdhave 
been called Ualitnijisy and not Italkuu When he came 
lu Rome, he applied himfelf to the bar; and by a clufe 
imitation of Cicero, fucceeded fo well, that he became 
9 celebrated advocate and moll accomplifbed orator, 
i iia merit and charaAer recommended him to the high^ 
ell offices in the republic, even to the confulfhip, of 
which he was poficfTcd when Nero dted^j^c is faid to 
have been aiding and afliHing in -accimng perfons of 
high rank and fortune, whom that wicked emperor had 
devoted to dcllruftion : but he retrieved his charafiler 
afterwavils by a long and uniform courfc of virtuous be¬ 
haviour. Vefparian fent him as procoiiful into Alia, 
where he bi'haved with clean hands and urihlcmillied rc« 
potation. After having thus fpen't the bell part of bis 
life iti the fcrvice of his country, he bade adieu to pub¬ 
lic affairs, rcfolving to confecratlHthc remainder to polite 
letirement and the mufes. He had fevcral fine villas in 
llie country | one at Tufculum, celebrated for bavihg 
been Cicero^s | and a farm rear Naples faid to luivc 
]»c<u VlvgiPa at which was his tomb, which Silius 
iffteii vifited. Thus Martial compliments him on both 
thefe accounts : 


SiVnts hac maj^iu celehrnt monumen/a Jildroahf 
"Jugtt'd Jocuudi qui Cict ron 'u hnlet. 

HcrreJcm DominumqueJut iumuUquf Itinjqnc 
Nun iiltum mallet me Maro net Cicrro» 

Epigr. 49. l.ib. XI. 
Of Tally’s feat my Silius is poffeb'd, 

And his the tomb where V‘irgiPs afhes reft. 

Could thofe great fiiadcs return to chuofe their heir, 
The prefont owner they would both prefer. 

Ill thefe retirements he applied liimfelf to poetry : led 
not fo much by any great force of genius, which w'ould 
certainly not have fnfFered him to ftay till life was in 
the wane, and his imagination growing cold, as by bis 
exceeding great love of Virgil, to whofe memory he 
paid the highcll veneration. He has imitated him ih 
his poera ; and though he falls infinitely fhort of him, 
yet he has difeovered a great and nniverfal genius, 
which would have ertaWed him to foccced in fome de¬ 
gree in whatever he undertook. 

K.iving been for fome time affliAcd with ah ilh- 
j.oiTliume, which was deemed incurable, he grew weary 
ol life, to whhh, in the language of Pliny, he put an 
end with tUtennineJ courage. 

riiero have been many editiona of Silius ttalicus. A 
iical nnd correA onewns publilhcd at Leipfic in 1696, 
Ml tivo, with fiiort and ufefiil notes by Cellarius ; but 
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the bell is lint ram nc/h inir^rh nrviorum etjirttohli Ur a* 
hnhorch. Trajeft. ad Rhcn. 1717, in 4to, 

SILK, a very fuft, fine, bngbt thtrad, the work of 
an infcdl called or the filk worm. 

As the filk worm is a native of Chilian the culture of 
filk In ancient times Was entirely confined to that epun*' 
try. We are told that the emprefles, furrouiided by 
their women, fpent their leifuie IioiirH in hatching and 
rearing filk worms, and in weaving tiffues and filk veils. 

That this example was foon imitated hy perfuna of all 
ranks, we have reafon to cpnclude ; fur wc aix; iisforrned 
that the Chihefc, who were formerly clothed in fitins, 
in a fhort time after were dreffed in veflmeuts of fil);. 

Till the reign of Ju(linian,the filk worm was unknown 
beyond the terntories oTCliitia, but filk waa introduced 
into Perfia long before that period. After the conqucll 
of the Perfiau empire by Alexander the Great, this va¬ 
luable commodity was brought into Greece, anti thence | 
cpftveyed to Rome. The flrfl of the Roman writers OpinlDiis df 
extant by whom filk is mentioned, arc Virgil and Ho- ancunu 
race ; but it is probable that neither bf them knew 
from what couo,^ it was obtained, nor how it was 
produced. By fopie of the ancieuis H was fuppofed to 
be a fine down adfirt^og to the leaves of certain trees or 
fiowersi Others ItMgtned k to be a delicate fpecles of 
wool or cotton; and cyeh. h^d learned that 

it was the work of an ffibw/by ^heir defenptions 

that they had'no diffiit$ tdespf thf^annerjn which it 
was formed. Ambn^ ffifi was dp^ed a 

drefs too expeufive and too de1tck^|cli‘.niea^..^nd >Mia 
appropriated wholly to wbiOcaof eil^enijiDk aod opu¬ 
lence. ICleagabulus is faid to have been the firfi man 
among the Romans who wore a|rBr 0 ^rt of fine hlk, 

Aiirtlian complained that a fold at 

Rome for 12 ounces of gpldyi^^.h'he reefed 
to give his wife pcrmtffipo account of its 

exorbitant price. ■ .... a 

For fevei al centiines t^c PdtRihs Supplied fhc Ko- Broi:ght 
mhn empire w'ith’ the filk^.df jdSHuil. Caravans Cl.itm 

verfed the whole latitudeAfta", in 243 days, from,!)! *^'.*’7* 
theChinefe ocean .to iJic icaj^cjuift of* Syria, carrying J 
this commodity. Sometimes it was conveyed to thcfti„ian, 
ports of Gurerat and Malabar, and thence tranfportid 
by fca to the Perfian gulf. The Perfians, with the ^olenfw'i 
iifual rapacity of monopbliHs, raifed the price of filk to Difiju jti, n 
fuch an exorbitant height,that Jullinian, eager not ox\\y etfr.rrini.}^ 
to obtain a full and certain fupplyof a commodity which 
was became of indirpenfableufe, but folicitous to deliver 
the commerce of his fuhjedls from tlie exactions of his 
enemies, endeavoured, by means of his ally, the Chnf- 
tian monarch of Abyflinra, to wretl fome portion of 
the filk trade from the Perfians. In this attempt be 
failed j but when heleafi expedltd it, he, by an nnforc- 
fecn event, attained, in fome mcafure, the objedl wliich ^ 
he had in view. Tw'o Perfian' monks having been cm- Silk worm a 
ployed as mifiionaries in fome of the Chrifiian churches Introdnctil 
which M'cre ellabliflicd (as we ,aire informed by Cofmar.) 
in different parts of India, had penetrated coun-^J^^“ 

try of the Seres, or China. There they obferved the * 
labours of the filk worm, and became acquainted with 
all the arts of man inwoikingup its produdlions in 
fuch a variety of elegant fabrics. The profpe ft of gain 
or peVhaps an indignant zeal excited by feeing this lu- 
crftlvc branch of commerce engroffed by ui^elieving 
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nations, prompted them to repair to Cunflautinople, 
There they explained to the coipcror the origin of lilk, 
as well as the various modes of pirparir.g and manufac¬ 
turing it, myfltrics hitherto unknown, or very imjier- 
fcftly underftood in Europe; and encouraged by his 
liberal promifen, they undertook to bring to the capital 
a fufficient number of thofc wonderful infers, to whofc 
labours main is fo much indebted. This they accom- 
pHfticd, by conveying the eggs of the filk worm in a 
hollow cane. They were hatched by the heat of a 
dunghill, fed with the leaves of a wild mulberry tree, 
and they multiplied and worked in the fame manner aa 
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gray. Th:y then pul two Ihceis together, a.: 
them clofe tic the encU. - 

The third day, towards uight, the iheett air unr^dl- 
f. ftrelchcd on a line mat, v.iica the appear 
blackifh. 'I'hcy then roll three fiu.u together, and 
carry them into pretty vi'arm place, dicUcicd from the 
foutb wind. The next day the people taking out tlic 
rolls, and opening them, find them full of worms hU 
fmail black ants. 

JThc apartment rhofen for fiik worms is on a dry 
ground, in a pure,air, and free from iioife. 'Fhe roon.s 
are fquare, and very clofe, for the fake of warmth j the 


in thofe climates where they firft became obie£ls of hu. doo^^aeVs’ the }:u^h7and" covered wiu":lVh;: 

we^focTrer c'r of thefe iufea# mat, to keep out the cold ; yet there ihould be a wm- 

hrNhl th pT'* different p»rt8 of Greece, particu- dowon every fide, that wlien it is tlioueht neceffHry the 

®i'r‘ “"dertook air may have a free paffage. In opeiiiiii; a viindoV to 

to breed filkworms with equal fuccef., and wa8>mitated, let in a refrefting bree/.e, rare mull be lakcn to keep 

from time to time, in fcvcral tov.n» of Italy, In all out the gnats and flies. The room nunl be furnith-d 

«ft»>>rilhed and vvith nine or ten rows of frames, about nine inches one 


carried on with Elk of domeftic produflion. VEc de- 
mitud for filk from the <liDitn|nied of ^courfc, the 
fub^eas of the Grpek cMcrora were qo ionger obliged 
to have rccourfc %to,s for ii;6jp;»Jy of it, and 
a confidcralle chaii^ rtboj^ f^e in nature of the 
commercial Sntcrcooffi' and India. 

As filk is thc.prfidttftf^oif'iWdKB. jt will be firft 
iieccflarv to givea ae%Mon.>nta .nature and mode of 
roauufatlurii^Jlbt bijfci^we^^ account of the 


above the other. On thefe they place l Uih hurdlcB, up¬ 
on which the worms arc fed till they are ready to Ipin ; 
and, to prtferve a regular heat, ftove fires arc placed at 
the corners of the room, or cllc a waiming j)an ib car¬ 
ried up and down it; but it rauft not have tlic Icaft 
flame or fmokc. Cow dung dried in the fun is elleemed 
the moll pioper fuel. 

The worms cat cquaiiy day and night. T’iie Clii- 
nefe give them on the liilt day ff-rly-cight mtab: that 


A • 4 •va.wwiJi. V* iiic Iiiric give iiicm on tlic 111 It c ay r-rlv-c ii it mc ih • tliar 

moft ap,prove|^d^ worms in Eu- is, one cvey hv.lf hour ; the uLt tl»rt> • the thn^dav 

«f thc-y have ftill Icfa. A.i cloudy and rainy weather t.ikl 
III the ovgmU country of away their lloirach. juft bdorc ihcir repaft a wif, of 

.vci) dry ftraw, the flame <if which mull be all .iJikc. is 
held over the worms to free them from tlic cold and 
moirture that benumbs them, or dfc the blindb arc ta¬ 
ken from the windows to let in the full ilay-light. 

Eating fo often haftens their growth, on which the 
chief profit of tlic filk worm depends. If they eomc to 
maturity in 23 or 25 days, a large Jhect of paper rover- 
ed with worms, which at thi-ir fiift comim; from the 
weigh little more than a drachm, will produce 
ounces of filk ; but if not till 2K days, ihcv then ji Id 
only 20 ounces j and if they nre a month or 40 days in 
growing, they then produce hut itii. 

Thcyare kept extremely clean, and .arc often removed; 
and when they arc pretty well grown, the worms belong- 
ing to one hurdle arc dividtd into three, afterwards the/ 
are placed on fix, and fo on to t lie nnmhcr of 20 or more; 
for being full of humours, they mull be kept .it a dne 
dillancc from each other. T’lie ciitical moment for r-- 
mpving them is when they arc of a bright yellow hmI 
ready to fpin ; they mult be furrounded with mala at a 
ftnall diilance, which muft cover the top of the place lo 
keep off the outward air; and becaufe they love to v ork 
in the dark. However, after the third day’s labour, 
the mats arc tu^f^cn away from one o’clock lill ihrtt, but 


is proauced by worms 
method is very lim- 

^ pic,' ?t Wirt fW^e' the fecond. 

iod of To begin vritk wip|^ ^ch are laid on large flieets 
g filk of paper, to fimly adhere. The fheets are 

I®hung up on a .Wm ttf iM ftwm, with the eggs inward, 
and the tvindowa W^i^ip^ in the front %o admit the 
wind { but no rohei oS^ft ever come near the 

worms or their eggk Alter foAc days t.b« fliccts are 
takeii down, rolled lip Toofelf >ith the eggs inward, 
iind then hung up again, dunng the fumrijer and autumn. 
At the end of December, or the beginning of January, 
the eggs arc piit into cold water, vvith a little fait diffolv- 
ed ill, it. IVo days after they take them out, hang 
tliem up again, and when dry roll them a little tighter, 
and cncloTe each fcparatcly, Handing on one end in an 
c.irthen VtflVl. Some put them into a lye made of mul¬ 
berry tree alhcR, and then lay them fomc moments in 
Inow water, or clfc hang them up three nights on a 
roiilljcrry tree to reevive the fnow or rain, if not too 
violent. The time of hatching them is when the leaves 
of the mulltuiy tires begin to open, for they a'*c ha- 


r. .. . ' .*•••«• uiavo sire iu^f.en awav iroin one O'clock, nil Uirtt, )Ut 

b according to ll.c different degrees of the mys of the fun n.nll not fl.ine upon them. They 

In nr or CO d to u li.cl, they sre expofed. When they nre st this time covered with the lluets of paper ll 7 t 
jl.t rcadv to come forth, the cggii fwcll, and become a were ufed on the hurdU.s. ^ ^ 

. - , . , , , The cocoons arc completed in feven days, after which 

TIu. i.iird day before they arc hatched, thc.roJs of the worm is ractainorphofcd into a chryfalisi the co- 
paper are taken out of the veffel, ftrciclicd out, and hung coons are then gathered, and laid in hcaoB, havuiir f, (f 

r*, r.--,.., A. n_I r_• *'* “• 


up with their backs towards the fun, till they receive 
a kindly warmth ; and then biiiig rolled up clofe, tiiey 
are fet upright in a vclTel in a warm place. This is re¬ 
peated the next day, and the eggs change to an aJli- 


t I r j I' , /• - • * 111 

let apart thofe dvligntd for propagation upon a hurdle 
in a cool airy place. The next ciuc is to kill the moths 
in thofe cones which are not to be bored. The b i* 
way of doing this is to fiU Urge earthen velTcls wuU 
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SILFXyere of ten 'pounds eacli, throwing in four 
uSces of fi»U with every Uyer, und covering it wdth 
Urge dry leaves like thafe of the water lilyi and clofcly 
flopping the motitk t>f the But in laying the 

eunes into the veHeU, they feparate the long* white, and 
glittering ones, Which yidd a eery fine filk, from thofe 
that are thidt* dark, and of the'colour of the ikiu of aa 
onion, which produce a coarfrr filk. 

Thcfilk worm is a fpecicsoF ctterpilUr^ Whidhilike 
otheis wf the fame clafs, undergoes a variety of 
changes, that, toiperfons who are not acquainted with 
objeils of this ki^, wilt appear to be not a little flir> 
pritjiig. 

It is prodneed from a yellowHh coloured egg, about 
Tht Btf, the frM of a fmall- pin head, which has beeU laid by a 
73. kind of grayifli coloured in<^h, which the vulgar con¬ 
found with the butteifly. 

Tbefe egg<*t in the temperature of this climate, if 
kept beyond the reach of the fire and funfhine, may he 
pTcfcTved during the whole of the winter and fpring 
montlis without danger of hatching : and even in fum- 
mer tliey may cafiiy be prevented from hatching if they 
be kept in a cold place ; but in warmer climates it is 
fcarcely poffiblc to preferve them from hatching, even 
for a few days, or from drying fo much as to deftroy 
them. Hence it is cafy for a native of Britain to keep 
the eggs till the food on which the worm is to feed be 
read y fur that purpofe. When this food ia in perfcc> 
tion, the eggs need only be expofed to the fun for a day 
or two, wiien they wnll be hatched with great facility. 

When the animal it firft protroded from the egg, it 
is a fcnall black worm, who is adtivc, and naturally af- 
cends to the top of the heap iti fearch of food. At 
this ftage of his growth the filk worm requires to be 
fed with the youngeil atid moft tender leaves. On 
thtfc leaves, if good, he will feed very freely for about 
eight days, during which period he incicafes in fize to 
about a quarter of ati inch in length. He is then at¬ 
tacked with hit firft ficknefs, which confifta in a kind 
of lethargic fleep for about three days contmiiance ; 
during which time he lefufos to eat, and changes his 
(kin, preferving the fame bolk. This fleep being over, 
he- begins lo cat again, during five days, at which term 
he is grown to the fize of full half an inch in length ; 
after which follows a fecund ficknefs in every relpefl; 
like the former. 

He then feeds for other five days; during which lime 
he will have inercafed to about three quarters of an inch 
in length, when he is attacked with his third ficknefs. 
This being over, he begins to eat again, and continues 
to do fo for five days more, when b« is attacked by his 
fourth ficknefs, at which time he is aTrived at his full 
growth. When he rccoversthia ficknefs, he feedsonce 
more during five days with a moft voracious appetite t 
after which he difduins his food, becomes tranfpsrcnt, 
a little on the yellowifli enft, and leaves hU iilky traces 
on the leaves where be pafTes. Thefo fi^t^s denote that 
he in ready to begin his cocoon, and will cat no mote. 

Thus it appears that the whole duration of t'he life 
of the worm, in this date of Us eziftence, in our climate, 
is ufually about 4(1 days ; 28 of which days he lakes 
food, and remains in his fickor torpid ftate 18 ; but it 
is to be obferved, that during warm weather the periods 
of ficknefs arc {hoitenrd, and mcold weather lengthen¬ 
ed^ above the terms here fptcified. la very hot cls- 


mates it may he faid to live fafUr, and foonerto itndn Slk. 
maturity, than iu thofe that are colder. Dr Anderfim , 
informs us, that at Madras the worm undergoes in 
whole evolutions in the fpace of 22 days. It appears, 
however, that it feeds fully at many dap in India na in 
Europe, the diftVrcnce Imng entii'dy occofinned by 
fhortening the period of ficknefs. Thelongeft fickntls 
he bad feen them experience there did not exceed two 
days; and during fummer it only lafts a few boors. 

When the worm has attained its full growth, St 
Searches about for a cuavcnicut pUce for forming its co¬ 
coon, and mounts upon any branches or twigs flint are 
put it its way for that purpofe# After about two dap 
fpent in this manner, it fettles in its place, and forma 
the cocoon, by winding the nlk which it draws from 
ill bowels round itfelf into au oblong rouadifii ball. 

Ddring this operation it gradually lofes the appear¬ 
ance of a worm ; its length is maeh contrafted, and ha 
thteknefs augmented. By the time tb^ sreb i« finilhed, 
it is found to be tranaformed into an otdong roundiih 
ball, covered with a fmooth QieUy ficin, and appears to 
be perfectly dead. In this ftate of exiftence it is called 
an aurtlia. Many ammak in this Ikte may be often 
lecH ftkking on t^c walk nf.oi^-honfes, foinewhat re- 
fcmbling a fmdt 

In this ftate it rmains fw fin^^ayi entirely mo- 
tionlcfs in theliean.of the pocoyyu aftcy. which U borfts 
like an egg hatching, and |nMn tkil comes forth a 
heavy duU-looking mc^ vHh sckijga^Mhut tbefe winga 
it never ufes for flying ; H e^y ftowly s^ut Ta 
the place it has been naphed* creKufcIbrcet ut 
way through the filk MVemg,:ia|li|eh the worm had 
woven, goes immediately in iU mate, afler 

which the female Up her eg|^f ikotUmale and fe¬ 
male, without tafting ftmd m ilm tbcirexsft- 

ence, die in a -vei^ fiqrt 

The filk worm, witea, aiJlajEaft ifigej is from an 
inch and a quarter to an meja a^^qlU^ ia length, and 
about half an inch iq He iseiSier of a 

milk or pearl colour, dr b^ckpi>i.thefeUft are etteem- 
ed the beft. His b(^y.:U 4 mi 4 ed into fenm rings,, to 
etch of which are Jjom^.jlyro vc<7 ftiortikn. He hat 
a fmall point like a tnprnfza^ above the anna. The 
fubftance which forms t)ie dlk k in hk flomacb, which 
is very tong, wound bp, as U were, qpon two fpindleS, 
aa fume fay, and Turnsunded with a gum,commonly yel- 
lowifli, fomrtimes wbil^ but Celdom greenilh. When 
the worm fpinsVis cocoon, he winds off a thread from 
each of bis fpindles, and joins them afterwards by 
means of two hooks which are placed ia bis mooth, \a 
that the cocoon is formed of aoouble thread. Having 
opened a filk worm, ypu may'take out the fpindlet, 
which are folded up in three plaks, and, on ftretching 
them oot, and drawing each extremity, you may extend 
them to near two elk in length. If you ibcn ferapethe 
thread fo ftretched ost with your nail, you ferape off 
the goni, which is very like.bees wax, and performs 
tlie rame office to the filk it covers as gold leaf does to 
the ingot of lilver it furrounds, w'hcn drawn out by the 
wire-drawer. This thread, which is extremely ftrong 
and even, is about the thicknefs of a middling pin. ^ 

Of filk worms, as of moft other animals, thvre Is a PurtkuUr 
confiderable variety of breeds, fume of which arc much utimtion 
more hardy, and poffefs qualities confiderably dificrei.t®'*'^^^ 
from others. This is a particular of much *wpo>'tancc 

4 to fiia wori" 
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mHx tdveitrd to at tlie time of beg;inaing to breed 
tbefe'ereatn^ ia any ptace t for it will maxe a great 
difference »the profit on whole to the undertaker 
ifbefttirta good orabadion (a). Thieisadepanment 
iw-refped to thft economy of animals that has been in 
erert cafe nrach te6 advened to than it defems^ and in 
pantooter wdrt) x^ard to the filk worm it has been al- 
moft anttr^ ovetteoked. A few c^s of the filk worm 
can brndn^r tnTnfported by pofi hi a letter from aay 
pan tvf Europe to anothert efpectalty during the winter 
leafon. ' It trotHd therefore be an ctfy matter for any 
patriotie focirty, fiich a* the Society of Ana tn Icon- 
don, to obtaiff a fpecimen of the eggs from ercfy coun¬ 
try in which filk is now reared, to put thefe uiuder. the 
oare of'^^perfoa who could be depended u^pon) ai^.wbo 
underffood the management df rhem* with orders to 
keepoichicinddiftinft from aoot1ier,and advert to every 
particular'^t oecuritd in their managea^V ^O^as to 
make afair eftimateoftheir fefpe^vc mcfjtV. ]By thefe 
means the beff be and tbdCs of mfenor 

valtfc Forty dr df edch fdn be 

enough for the me^rnDCfit i out it to'W Kseau 
ed fevetal times b^ro cdoctiifiWsdoi^ be di^waT^ 
it that iwigbt be aftogethei^^Sah^ u|»oa!| for h is well 
known that a variatiou of^cireuinffdMttn- will make a 
change iatht refoht i£'^hy 00 means certain that 
the fame panicnlaf tbd& ^one breed ea- 

»£Uy in the'fame man^da tt'woi^ do thufe of a dif- 
fecent breed. Otoe^aif 1st hardy with regard to 
cold, another ^pe6 to food, and fo 

on. It n ekfbrkhed' idooe can alceruio the cir- 
. ca w fta p cc i bane Is^^atBed for. 

ms. Faoas the particulars, it is evi. 

tuent dvnt» fhat hi hf worms mufi be very 

^ dift^rent in what » required in thofc 

V that are colder. Artlll*#Wi4'it ^earsfrom Dr An- 
•tnt in derfan^s experii|^l^di*t k difficuk to prevent 

rent the eggs from few'diysy fo that 

ites; many generations oftlra be prop^aied ia ooe 
year. ** In thirhotlitft he. ih aiSettcr to 

Sir jofeph Btnks,'dateff Jfily jfi. tl»e ftorteft 

time I have beeo-aMd Ctt evolu¬ 

tions of the filk 'trorra is 40 (blit is to fix 
days an eggt as i worm, it a ||^b in the cocoon* 
and one a moth or a bsttesfiy.*’ Fortun^t^, where the 
climate forces forward their produAion fo rapidly, na¬ 
ture hath been equally provi^nt of food fortheif fub* 
fifieace; for in thefe regions the mulberry contiaoes.to 
S grow and pufh out tewes througliout yhe wbele year, , 
may be Though ibe filk worm be a nativd'bf ChitM, there, 
r rear, no doubt but it might eaflly be propagated per- 
' haps in moft parts of the temperate zones. The eggs 
'f Vot. XVII. Part II. 
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of tUts isfe^ indeed, require a coafideraUe degree of ^il ^* 
wiarmth to hatch them* but they can alfo endure a f«* 
vereiroft. No lefs than 5400 lbs. of filk was raifed in 
lySy in the cold landy tercitories of Pruffu. In the 
provisce of Pekia, in China, where great quantities of 
fiOc ace fidiricated* the winter is ouch coldW than even 
in Scotland. From the information of fome RufOans 
who were feet thkher to learn the Chinefe language, we 
find that .Rmimur's thermoroeter was cddtrved from 10 
to .I5».ud even 30 degrees below the irceziiig point. 

Nor is it difficult to rear the food of the filk worm in 
a temperate dime. The mulberry tree is a hardy vege- 
taUai which,bears, without Injury, the winters of Swe- 
def)i,!ajid even of Iberia. Of the fevea fpecies of tbe 
mulberry (fee Moaus) eaumerated by Linneus, four 
of thefe (viz. the white, red, black, aod Tartarian), 
there is every rcafon to bebeve could be reared both in 
Britain and Ireland* The ee^i/r grows in Sweden } the 
rod is abundant round Quebec; tlie ^/ori delights io 
bleak fituntions, eapofctl to wind on the fca ihorc ; and 
the Turiarian mulberry is reprefenud as growing in the 
chilly regions of Siljcrb. ^ 

As to the fuperior qualities of the different fpecies, wv.cthrr 
probably there i:* very little to be pointed out amongii.uiy 
the fonrjiifi menlioucd with rrgatd lo nouriihinent, 
cept what may be drawn from the fiiUouing faCl: that 
if the firil three are bid down together, the filk worm * 

will firil eat the white, then the red, and next the bbrk, 
in the order of the tendernefs of the kaves. The Tar- 
tat'ian feuuis to hold as high a place in its efteem as ei¬ 
ther the red or black ; but all mull yield to the white, 
which feems tube its natural food. 

In Calabria the red mulberry is nfed ; io Valencia 
the white; and in Oranuda, where excelicDt filk is pro- 
duced, the mulberries are ail black. The white feems 
to prorper very well in a muift lliff foil: the black a- 
grees well with a dry, Tandy, or gravelly foil} and the 
white is moll luxuriant in a moift ricb lusm. rj^ 

It may jufily be alTeited, that Britain pofienTeB fo me Britain jof- 
advantages in the railing of raw filk which are not en-^vlTc* <omc 
joyed by warmer countries. Even in the fouth 
France, Mr Arthur Young informs ns, tl*e “'“Iberry 
leaves are often nipped by froll in tlie hud ; but this railing^ 
ficarcely ever the cafe with ur. It is well known tiiatfilk. 
thunder and lightning are hurtful to the filk w*crm. 

Now our climate can boall that u is almall W’holly ex¬ 
empted from thofc dreadful iloims of tii under and light- 
Bing Ufbich prevail fo much in hut eliroates. Nature 
his.4h9n furDtlhed us with every thing requifite for the 
filk znanufadlurc ; it remains only for us to improve rlie 
advantages which we poflcfs. Let mulberry trec« be 
planted by proprietors of lands, and let a few perfons 
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) As the fiio^s of the filk manufadlure muff tie^hd op 4lte breed of worins, it is of great confrquence to 
bring them rrorb thbfe countries w'here they one recAcmed beff. 

Mr Aodf^w "Wright, an ingenious filk inanufadiater of Paifii^, has given the followine'diredions for conveying 
the eggs oTthe filk worm from difiant counrriss.by fea: As Coon as the moth has laid her eggs, dry them im¬ 
mediately, and put them into glafs vials; feal them fo clofe that dan\p air or water will not penetrate into them. 
Put theft pbtaU that contain the eggs into earthen pots filled with cold water; and as often as the water becomes 
Wmrm renew k. Pbee the earthen veffels in the coldeft place ortbe fidp, and let tfacm remain until the end of 
the. voyage. It miift be obferv^, that the lhipx:hofeu for this purpofe ought to be one that would arrive in Bri. 
<taitt in xlw months of June or July. 
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of /km and attention d«vo.te tlteir time to tlie nddng of. etfei they pi*odueed very goodoocooniy eVM wfienfed 
filk worms. Tliii ii ao employment that wU! not in¬ 
terfere with anymaoufa^rc alraady cdabHihed; on the 
contrary^ it would aiford a i'efpedable, a lucrative, and 
agreeable employment to la^es, or to frmalea in gene¬ 
ral* who have at prefent too few profeifions to whtcli. 
they can apply.. Tlie fociety inftituted at London for 




coin- 


entirely on lettuce. She therefore with reafon fufped-' 
ed that the death of the animal inuft be occaiioned by 
fome extraneont circumftance, and not from the poi- 
fonout quality of the food itfelf; the eireumftaace (lie 
fufpeded* from fome incidental <d>fer^tionv was the 
eeldnefi of that foodi ihd therefore (he thought it wat 
not impoibble* but^if they were kept in a very warm 

they might attain; in all 




the encouruement of arts* manufafiurcs, and ..w. 

nerce, mu^ to thmr honour, have offered premiums place, while fed on leltuce, 
to .thofe who (ball plant a certaip number of mulberry cafes, a due perfeAlon. 

trees. General Mordaunt having been infomTCd of this eon- General 

The following method of raifingroolberry trees from jefture, rcfolved to trv the experiment. He got fome Mordaun 

feed is pra£lifed in the fouth France,, and has been hlk worms eggs, had them hashed in'hishot-houfe, and 

Tdic repeated with fuccefs in the Eaft Indies by !Dr Ander* caufed them to be all fed upon lettuce ahdnothii^ 
of fon of I^dras. ** Take the ripe berries of the mulber- They proTpered as weltas any worms coatd or 

ry when it is full of juice and feeds. Heat take a none of them died ; and they afforded hi flbc iiSocoons 

rough horfe hair line or rope, fuch as wc dry linen on, at if they had been fed upon mulberry Uav^ As far 
and with a good handful of ripe mulberries run your as one experimerrt can go, this alFords a very ezhilarat- 
t/Satv Si!* hand along the liue bruifing the berries and ma&ii^ ing profpeft' iq many points of view. If one kind of 
MthtCta^ them at much as pofllble as your hand mns along, \o food has. been,tmkion^iheraW on account of an impro- 

the pulp or feeds of the berries may adhere in per twpperatura>,dth«a'may fe cund wb^ Have been 
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great abundance to the rope or hair line, Next dig a 
trench in the ground where you wifh to plant them, 
much like what is prai^ifcd in kitchen gardens in Eng¬ 
land for crops of various kinds. Next cut the tope or 
hair line into lengths according to the length of the 
trench you think (It to make, and plunge the line full 
of maflted berries into the trench, and then cover it over 
well with earth, always remembering afLerw'ards to wa. 
ter it well, which is eflVntlal to the fuccefs. I'hc feeds 
of the beiTU'S thus fovvn will grow, and foun (boot out 
young fuckers, which will bear young leaves, which are 
t;he belt food for the filk worm. 

** The facility and rapidity with which young leaves 
may by this means be produced is evident, for as many 
rows of trenches may tlma be filled as can be wilhed ; 
and it can never be neceffary to have mulberry trees 
higher than our rafpbenic6,currants,orgoofeberry bu(h- 
Whenever they get beyond that, they lofe ihcir 


es. 


value I and if thefe trenches fucceed, you may have a 
fupply coming frefh up day after day, or any quantUy 
you pleafe.** Thus abundance of thefe trees might be 
reared. But as mulberry trees are not yet found in abun¬ 
dance in this country, u were to be wifhed that fome 
other food could be fubdiluted in their place: attempts 
have accordingly been made by thofc who have reared 
dlk worms, and it has been found poHlble lo fupport 
the fijk worm upon kttucc (n). 

Jiee, N® 70. hfifjj Henrietta Rhudt-$, a lady who has made fome 
fuccefsful experiments on laiiing (ilk worms inEngland, 
F bodes found that the filk w orm could with fafety be kept 

filk worms 00 lettuce fe.r fome time. This U pretty generally 
known by ladies who have turned their atlentiou to this 
fuhjedl i but (he found that io general they cuujd not 
with fafety be kept upon tha^ food above three weeks. 
If longer fed upon that plant, worms for the. moA 
part die without fpiuning a we 1 > at all. She found, 
however, that they,did not alwaya dm, but that in fome 


on lettuce 
{or fonic 

time. 


hurtful only from d (Imtlay caWe't lb Itba^ It ti notim 
pofllble blit w^ Way.'b^laft^^d tha| d^icate crea¬ 
ture nyiy b? ^rtlfids of food. 

Few, howc^V* db’thlhed than Ui- 

tuce i and tb|s ftbe'dbfs, or ice 

lettuce efpeqal^J,r^^^lb9^ 
mulberry teaf oeWftdan p^9W|Jfnaji%»e Want 6f which 
many milliCHiB oi thraIrountriefl wlirre 

fllk is now rcarid ;,for S'iii 
leaves arc gathered wot.,‘U 

are unavoidably cutoflTi 

rcfifts moifture, '' If, gawa^dfe faiAj^^e 

heart ofjt is dry* ^ thro 

afidc. at that :W ei^tmWd in 

perfe^ health. crqltiW and 

gathering lettuce,..that. of 
gatliefing mulbtray bccafibn a laving fhat 

would be much iRore f^anr^^i^dent to cbonterDaUnce 
the expence of heatjqg tho.cbfifefvatory, as a llitle rc<* 
fleflion will (how. 

But the great pomt to^^ now sfcriiained is, whr- 
thcT it it a fa^ that worms fed on leiiqce, if kept In a 
due temperature, will continue in good health, in gene- 
.ral, till they fliall have perfr^ed their cocoon? One 
experiment is too little to eftablilh this fa£l with per- 
fetl certainty. Ii would therefore be necelTary that 
more experiments (hould be made bn this fubjeft. 

It is faid that Pr Lbdovico Bdlardi, a learned and silk wur 
ingenious botanift of Turin, has, after a number of cx-faid 10 b< 
perimentB, dilcovrred a new method of feeding on I’t 


worms, 


when they are h^ched before the rouiberry 


trees have produce^ Icaaes, or when it happens that 
the froA deftioys the te.ndcr biiHicbes. This new mc- 
thod confilU ia, giving the worms dried leaves, of the 
mulberry tree. One would think that thia dry nourifl;- 


mciix. 


(9} It it not improbably faya I>rAnderfoa, to wbofe -valuable avqrk eotided the Btet we have been much 
indebted io the drawing up of this artkle,- that other kinds of food may be found' whkh will anfwer the famb 
purpofe. The cfaicorium intybub usd common endive might be tried, as they have the fame la&efcetrt.qi^litr 
with the lettuce. 
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fnent vmild QOt 1>e much rcllflicd bythcfi* infersbut 
repented experiments mode by eur author^ prove tiMt 
they prefer it to any other, and eat it with the greateft 
avidity. The mulberry leaves mull he gathered about 
the end of autumn^ before the froHs commence, in dry 
weather, and at times when the heat is greateft. They 
mufl; he dried aftenvards in the fun, by rpi-eading them 
upon large cloths, and laid up in a dry place after they 
have been reduced to powder, 'WhenhJs neceffary to 
give this powder to the worms, it Ihouldbe gently moi- 
llened with a little water, and a thin coat of it mUH he 


} 
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may be- recommended to tliofe tvlio areanxiom (o unite 
fome degree of elegance with convenience. This appa-^ 
ratus is the inventiori of the Rev. George Swayne of 
Puckir'church, a geotleraan who, grtatlyto his honour, 
has ilndied this fiibjcA much, in order to And out the 
way for promotihg the culture of filk among the poor. 
This apparatus, with the deferintign of it, wc have 
borroirdd'from that valuable and patriotic work, the 
Tranft^ions of the Society for encouraging Arts, Ma- 
nufail^ures, ADd^ComiricTCe, Vol. VlT. p. 14.8. Theap 


KHr. 


Mr 


patatbs confiftl of a wooden frame four feet two inches • 

- placed around the young worms, which will imra^iate- high, each fide j 6 Inches and a half wide, divided into dllLribed. 
If !y begin to feed upon it. . partitions by.fmal) pieces of wood which form 

iperex* We have Riention.ed, all the dilfeKnt kinds of food, 'grodV.es, iotowhfchthcflidesrun, aridarethuseafilytbrud pi,,,, 
**””*<* whicli* BB far as we have heanl, have been ^i^ With thto<ordrnwn out of the frame. The upper Hide (<t) in cccctsvr. 
dc on fuccefs to nourife the fdk worm $ not, Imweyer, the modd feat to the fociety by Mr Swayne is of pa- 
with great coniidenre, hut as expeeime&'ts.which&might per only, and defigned to receive t!te worms as foon as 
be worth while carefully to conHder luid perforth. We hatched; the two'next (^, 1 ) are of catgut, the threads 
mud not, omit to mention that one pet^oh,.w1io has bad kbout one.tenth of aninch didant from each other: 
much experience ia the nyanagingol fi^ woi^s, alTares thefe are for tbeinle^ when a little advanced in fizc : 
usi that fb^ pTodukm'from\idy bfh^ fddd' than the five lower ones, marked c, r, c,r, are of wicker 

midbefry leaver If of an <|ualityf 'Si^ iliat work; but,a«MrSwayneafterwarda found, netiingmay 

worms are ''W'K 11^4^ be fubftituted with advantage initead of wicker hoN 

reafou to luTp^ ttfal^e been Acfi. torns. Under each of thefe, as well as under thofc of 

fully per^rined i ilod.^m&it!»wlbiii^eietT other food 


lOUt ve« 
allies. 


fully perforinedi 
except 

ought tobe pei%i^ai% 
■We know, 

Upon fopo veiw 


. tpiweiety other food 
'the experiment 
, incm'litWotibn and care. 
»ta il ftate can live 

that whjdi fupported 


catgut, are fiiders omde of paper, to prevent the dung 
of the worms from falling on thofc feeding below them. ,5 
The management of filk worms is next to be at> Proper 
tended to. The proper time for hatching them 
, . ... when the leaves of the mulberry are full grown, or^**^^*"* 

thetn the fields. Certain it is, nearly fo ; that as foon as thefe infefts are capable of ““ 

fn its Ibite of nature, par- receiving food they may obtain it in abundance. To 

‘ at to idclf| which ia receded by attempt to hatch them fooner would he hurtful, as the 

poMbnous quality ; and weather would not be fufficiently warm. Refides, as 
aswcU asanad- leaves are necefiary to the life of a vegetable, if the 

Being who feeds young leaves of the mulberry-tree are cropped as foon 

the number- as they are unfolded, the tree will be fo much weaken- 

“"■ hod vegetables, the ed as to he incapable of producing fo many leaves as it 

would otherndfe have done ; and if this pradlice be fre¬ 
quently repeated, will inevitably bedcllroycd. 19 

When the proper feafon is arrived, ihccggs may bellow they 
hatched cither by the heat of the fun, when it l^3ppcn3°“K*j* V* 

-, .. ^ , _ to he flrong enough, or by placing them in a ^allgudfJd 

maieots vourable to'ibcml' la tbl^ of room moderately heated hy a itove or fire; and after be¬ 

ing txpofed for fix or feven days to a gentle heat, the 
filk worm ifiucs from the egg in the form of a fmall 
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hy^Hem iiSL as the ex- 
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Having now Sk f^dd Oie filk 

worm, w^' ihall peit lroofidiif ^ ttioll fa- 
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in this country who have l^en lA the piwdlfice of rearing 
filk worms, they ought always id bb keMin ‘a dry place. 


well Iheltered, and poffefiihg a cdfiTideriible degret; of black hairy caterpillar. When Mr Sw'ayne’s apparatus 
.warmth, and which is hot expbfe^ to fuddes tranfitions ia ofed, the worms are to be kept on the draw'crs with 
from beat to cold. If the weather be too a "ftnall paper bottoms till they are grown fo large as not rea- 
fireroullbe made : this Is of mod importance when the dUy to creep through the gauze-bottomed drawers: 
woi^s are ivady for fpinning. A' foutherh expofure thc)' are then to be placed on thofc drawers, where they 
is therefore preferable. Some think li^^ht is of great are to remain till their excrements are fo large as nut 
utility to filk worms, others think that they thrive bet- readily to fall through; when this is the cafe, they mn(b 
teKin. the dark. As to what apartments ire beft ac- be removed to the ^wers with tlie wicker or netting 
cornmodated for promoting the health of filk wbrms, bottoms, apd fed thereon till they (how fymptoms of 
and mod convenient for thofe who have the carCo'f them, being abqut to fpin. It is fcarcely neceflary to mention, 
they mafy he various according to the extent of tihe jha-, that the raper flides beneath the gauze and k^icker 


. liuladture or the Wealth of the proprietors. (^Ik worms 
may be kept in boxes or in Ihclvcs. When fhelvrsAre to 
beufed, theymay be eonftrudtcd inthc folio wingmatiner: 
The (helves may be of wicker, ranged at the difiance 
of a foot and a half, and fixed in the middle of the 
room : their breadth ought to be fuch, that any perfon 


drawers are intended to reenve the dnug, which fhotild 
be bm'pried as often as the worms are fed, at lead once 
a day { or tb dirc(fi, that when the worms ar^ fed, tW 
Hides are to be firft drawn out a confiderible way, and 
the drawers to refi upon them. 

It has been already mentioned, that wet or damp^yctor 
can eafily Tw^ch to <he middle from cither fide. ’This ' food-is exceedingly prqudicml tblthefeinrcfts. fit pro-damp W- 
H perhaps the fimpleft and cbeapefi apparatus for rear- duces contagions and fatal difeafes. To prevent the 
iog filk w'orms ; hut there is another apparatus which ncceflity of giving them wet or damp food, attention 
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ought to be paid to the ^ntYier, fo ' that when there 
h-an immedfate profpe^ of omti a ftfScirnt qttamity 
of leaves may be ‘g;athered to ferve the worins two ot 
three dsys. In this countryi the learts of the Witck in* 
red mulberry tree may be preferred good for food, al¬ 
though kept foot oh five days, by the following method: 
When newmthrri'd, lay tiiem loofely in glased earth- 
ta vefTeU, praee thefe in a cold plaeri ’weil aired, not 
expofed'to droxight. 

The uimoH; attention muft be paid to^preferre the 
rlcan^as where fiik worms ire kept as el^n^aa p6fl1ble': the 

puflibie. houfe or room mult be wcH ventilated, tirat ho noxiotia 
vapours be accumulated. By fonre cxperrmchta of M. 
Paujan de St Fond, which are recorded m*hii'hiltory 
of Ilaiiguedoc, it appears that the Itlk wonii h much in¬ 
jured by fool air. All decayed leaves mull be removed 
from t1)cm> as it is now well known that they emit bad 
air in grtat abundance. 

One of the mull difiicclt branches of the management 
of filk wormshashithertu been the cleaning without bnri- 
them. To avoid this inconvenience, the peafants 
in France and Italy fret^uently allow the whole titter to 
Me/t N®95,remain without ever cleaning them, which is thecaufe 
of that unwholefome (lencli that has been fo often re¬ 
marked by thofc who vifit the places for rearing 
filk worms in tbtfc countries. This diflicttlty may 
be cffcdlually removed by providing a net, or, what 
would be Hill better, a wire-bottomi-d frame, wrought 
into larger melhes like a riddle. Have that made of a 
fizc txai^lly fufficient to cover the wooden- box in which 
the worms arc kept. When you mean to Ihift them, 
fpread frclh leaves into the wire balkrt; and let it down 
gently over the worms till it comes within their reach, 
'i’hry no fooner perceive tlic frclH food than they aban¬ 
don the rnhbilh below, and creq^ through the mclltes, 
foasto fix thcmfdvcs upon the leaves ; then by gently 
railing the frefii bafleer, and drawing out the board be¬ 
low (which ought to be made to flip out like the flip 
bottom of a bird’s cage), you getofl'all the excrements 
and decayed leaves, without incommoding the worms in 
tlie fmallell degree $ and along with the litter yoti will 
draw off an inch or two in depth of the fuulcll mephitic 
vapours. To get entirely rid of ihcfc, the board, When 
thus taken nut, fhoiild be carried without doom, and 
there cleaned ; and the flip board immediately replaced , 
to receive all the excrements and ufials. After it is re- 
}dacedi the wire frame that had been elevated a little, 
may be allowed to defeend to a convenient diflance a- 
bove the board without touching it. Thus will there 
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be left t vacatii ’fpace for the meplttticah' to foil below Aflk 
the worms, fo'as to allow them tO' mhabts « wholcfoine '*'**%** 
region of the afmofpherc. •. ; 

When a frefo fopply of food-is to be giVen before 
cleaning, the wire frame ought to be let* down aa clofo 
to the board as can be fofely dupr^ and another wire- 
bottomed frame pot over it, with frtlh leaves, ns before 
deferihed. When the worms have abandoned that in 
their turn, let the (lip hoard, -tc^tben Wdih ih<: lower 
wtre'fmme, he drawn out and removed, and ib on as 
often as neceflary. To admit of this aliemareoluiugr, 
every table, conftlling of one flip-board, ought to have • 
twofetsof wire-bottomed frattws of the fomeflxe ; the 
flip-board to be always put ix^o iu place imm^-diutcly 
•ftcr'it is cleaned, and the wireframes referved to be 
afterwards placed ^ver the etber-' By tbit mode of ma¬ 
nagement, it is probable that the worais would be faved 
foom the difoafet engendered by the oiephttic air, and 
the filimerotts deatbt that are ^ eotrfe^uence of it 
avoided. ■ ■■ .* -u. ■ 

‘ £)r Andrrfon, to wbom we have already ackaowled-Quickiin 

ged obrobligtttonsvaivd tO'ddiom abiacouutryharbcen would u\ 

mindi indebted ^ S^caltore, Ukel‘^>‘h sH 

filheriet, advlfei lra«c'tbe:iRarfiagem«at||;'/l^“'. 

of filk wofttw of fSpolk Jound* ^ 

qtHcklirneoptfn (hedtp^Matd'each tlnnalb ikdeaned, im- them, 
mediately ptaoei ■ This w^ould 

abforb t he^mep 4 dtid^|n^ :^^l^ft>ka^itiit'gex)«rated: 
would defeend upon ^ farfocoi^thMirijeklime. Thus 
would the woriirft'be'kcpittieoAtii^l^^ stfmorphere 

of pure air (c). 'W'CVC'di<^wi^:^ 4 W^*vlincntBCo 
be frequently #BfoedwH 4 iqtiufiillthe'l|^^tetrr,k would 
tend much to-promoie>'Ole»(4iBdt;:*t «^;totU*c«(pcaoe, 
and augment 

tbirt of 'the .pCTfoirt^%howillif^'-ll^^ .'-J. '-i#' 

When the filk * 

traces oTt the le8f«e'«Me^i^8h«^ proof Swaync’^ 

that his ready 

ry to form, i new reoe|pUtitl^' {iil^cb.fi^'edjamotTiy donc^^’’ 

wlfcrtf there iy^ iiid»y.'Wii8^.i»-caiceedingly tedious, 
widfos «aueh 8 lai^ number of pins *^/i 

befidefs, tlie fifk wbm weaves aa outer cover- s$£irty /^i 

ing Or defenfiee Web before it begins the cocoon 
ov^ ball, I apprehended that it cauMd a aeedlcfs wafic 
of filk in forming the broad web at the top. The me-'y [[** ^ 
thod 1 make Oft of Uito rolls fmall piece of'paper (an ^ 

uiiout'o6lavo leaf, fucb*as tbirt ^ an old magazine, u 

' I •' t fuffiLKnt 


i; 


(c) To put tbis quediou beyond adoiibt, Mr Hlancard made the following comparative experiments, which 
were fevcral times repeated. *■ 1 procured (lays he) four glafs jars nine inches high and five in diameter, cloflng 
the mouth with cork Hoppers. After which i placed in each of tbem, in their feedadlife (fo mar may be tranflateo 
which means, the llage between the different iicknefTes), twelve filk worms, which were fed four times a-day | and 
which I confined iu this kind of pnfon all their life, without taking away erther their dead companions or thefr 
ordure or HticK I^'rinkled with chalk' the worins of onTy two of theft j^rs, and kept the two others to com¬ 
pare with them. 

In tbofe without hme, I never obtained neither more nor lef^than three fmatl and finpcrfeil cocoons [cbiquei 
tii h)u^ard)t and in the two that were fprinklcd with lime, Thad very often twelve^ and never lefs than nine fine 
fnll-fizcd firm cocoons/’ ‘ ' ' 

This experiment affords the mofi fatiifodlory proof of the utility of ihisprocefs. From a number of Irialshe 
fourid, that eaen when the worms were covered with a very large proportion of lime, they never Were iii way’ 
ineotptnddcd by it. - 
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ruino«ut/cjr lhrae)» round my fure fingertancj t,p givt* 
ita ttviA attbcbottom which i» done with the iitntoft 
c^peditiaoy and givts no occafiun for the ufe of pinjk 
Tiiefc rolled paper-cafee being likewSfe of a forui mure 
neariy-Tefembliag that of a cocoon, with a much murow- 
er opening on the top than the others, take&away the 
i»eodBity V 'Wafluig much filk. on the outer weh, and 
cDofeqneiitly ka»es more to he employed ki forming tbc 
lialU. '.^’he £}k it readily taken out of thefe oafe« by 
untwifUug-the hottooi; and if this be done with modcf 
mexarcr and the papers are prefervetl, they wiltferve 
fcvcral time* for thc.like purpofe. . > ■ 

Otliers advifr, that when the filk worms arc preparv 
log to fpin, little buflieanf heath, hrooro, or twiga* 
il^>uld be ftuck upriHit near the fheU or box in which 
tiicy are enclofed i worms imuwt tbefe, audauacih 
their web to them* 

When the vmmt are ready to mouatv A order to 
y fpin, if the weather brhott attended, wsth thuudqr, yon 
onsf. in * your care fnudt 

h-d by rertre .them,f whiuh.ia ege^ed thuflA Take 

irritr. a fetv eggs end osioas^ aiid&y kheinio kpau isrith ^me 
w/asihiuiktle hog*s lird* rankerjM htirtpri ah^is^ake pan* 
o/T i^ieh dtme4; cth7ihfiMl^g.hnMalot}K rootn 

1./ eJ^ber with 

will be^itrpiii&djlo':j^'bb«rtthc revives 

th«m« excites thnfh tOi^h'b'hivdiKvonotrdone feeding, 
and. makca.thc ochem fth op 

ihctwigs* , 

lti .e!boiH ten>^'j!1tw<ly^^ aedoaduig. to the ac¬ 
counts whicdaiieefHiiTeaVcciyedfr^Mr Andrew Wright 
of PaefUy^ k fa£idy*fiMoluded, that if the woi tns 

b a» .thfrfcpoooos.may be coUe^ed. 

IpoW one another 

acciki^ftg to.thrirrWt, end conGder the 
viirthadof>be didinguiGied 
mto ^ e good fflffi^sadu "The igood^odcoons m ay he. kno w n 
by thefe marks: ^iicyart^lttlib ^dmag* aod.Grin j have 
a Gne grator'bodb Hb»4iiUeft‘fpnp4« aad ibey ary free 
from fpnts* A-nui^^itbbgb^fWooos a]ib ouy-be ar¬ 
ranged tbofe which are fHdkda^imiM^cp(uspa8,.ift iyh;Vh 
the worm, in confequencf of fiitkaeia, is petrified rc* 
duced to a fioe povvdciv Thefe^ocoontprodu^^e more 
filk than otht ra, and are fold sq Piedmont at halfasmuph 
again. Tiiey may he diGingtriihcd by the noife which 
the worm makes when ihb cocoon ii Oiakrn*. Of the bad 
cocoons, there are Gx Ipecies i .}- The ftmtefi .fofdpn^, 
one extremity of which ends in a point i the.Glk which 
OQvers the point is weaki and foon breaks.or tyat'K. 
a. Tltcatta/orUf which are bigger, hut the contexture is 
weak. 3 The dupi<jnst or double cocoons, whicli have 
been formed by (he joint labour of two and fometirnes 
of three worms. ^ The /^uM'nu^ rviiich have a loofe con¬ 
texture, fomcLimcs fo luuh: that they me tranfparunt. 
5 * The perforated rorootu, which have a hole at one.end. 
6* The had choquettet which Js compofed of defedtive 
cocoons, fjpotted ur..ro,ttei.K litiiiics thefe there is the 
good choqupttf^ which does nut properly belong to ci¬ 
ther of tiicfe two clafl'cs: it is formed uf tliofe cocoons 
in which the worm dies bifurc the iilk is brought to 
perfection. The worms adhere to one Gde uf the co¬ 
coon, and therefore when the cocuun is fliakcn will not 
rattle: ihc Glk is as Gac, but is not of fo bright a co- 
lour, nor is fu drong and nervous, as that whieb i;^ ob¬ 
tained fruin good cocoons. 


Th4 cocoons which are kept.for breeding arr called silb. 
rayW.cpCoons*. For fcUfiiug aud,prcferving Uiefe, wc r—^ 

lisve .beep fsvoti^d wjtli fume valuable tnilm^ioas by 
Mr Wright of Paidey, which we diall prcfcnt;tO40ur 
readers.^The Iwgc^ "od bpll cocoons ought to heinft”u^ion, 
kept ibr breed,, stbout an equal number nf males and fur ldc<n- 
fetn^^s;, .the cpcoons that contain tbc former are ihai*p> h>g ar.J 
er poipwd ^ the ends thith thofe thxi contain the lat-1 
ter. Although it Gioold happen that there are more'^^ 
fefpah^ jthan mnlci, little ioconvciticnce or ill confe-^ ^ 
qncnceaqu)arife from it, as oue male wjU fervetuoor 
three female^ if the time of their coming out of the 
(XTCoons aufwcr.^ About la or 15 days alter tlicy be¬ 
gin to fpjn,,the cocoons for breed maybe laid on Ihects 
of white paper ; about this time the itioth opens for it- 
fclf a paifage through the end of its cocoon, and 
i^ues.out. Wlten the female ha^tlaid her eggs, which 
on ail average may amount to liiey arc fpread 

upon {beets of. paper and hung up to dry in i'ptne 
place where they may not be expofed to the heat of 
tlteXufl : after being dried they oiulL be k^^pt in a cuoi 
well aired place, where neither vapours nor moitiure 
can reach them* That they may be preA ned from ex^- 
ternul accidents,as iulVct.s of diGcrcnt kinds .will Jellroy 
t^m, and mice are theircncmic^ in all t!ie Gages of ilwir 
cXjiUence, they ihouid be kept in dune pots or glafs 
bottles with their mouths Hopped, and there remain un¬ 
til brought out next fenfon tube hatclied. 

The cocoons from which the Glk is to be immediately How to 
wound mull be exppfed to the heat uf an oveu, in oidcrpicparc tbe- 
to kill the chrylUisor Hurdia, which wouldoihcrwifveat iifor 
its wuy through tlie cocoon, and render it uf. lc£s, 'l^c « 
foll<Jwii)g diieCttoti.s arc given fur mana^''»ng this procefs 
by one of the full Glk inanufadlurvrs in Italy :— 

Put your cocoons in long fhallow baGtets, and Gil 'Ttjvf 
them up within an iueh of the tup. Vou then cover 
them with paper,and put awrapper over that. Thefebal'- 
kets arc to be difp.»ftil in an oven, uliofe h<ac ib as ncai’^'^',^ .^ Yyi 
as can be that of an ovtii from which the breed is jull* ’ 
drawn after being baked. When your cocoons have re¬ 
mained therein nearan hour, you mull diaw themutit ; 
and to fee whether all the worms are dead, diaw out a 
dupion from the middle of your baiUct and open it: if 
the worm be dead, you may conclude all ihc rcG are fo; 
becaufc the contexture of (he dupion being Hrongtr 
than that of the other coi'uons, it is cuufcqu'-utly Ufa 
cafy to be penetrated by the bear*. You inu(l obfctvc 
to take it frum the middle.uf the bafket, becai.fc in 
that'pai't the brut is leaG perceptible. Alter y^uu have 
drawn your lialkcts from the oven, you niii.l Grfl cover 
each of them wuli .1 woollen blanket or rug, leaving 
the wrapper beGdes, and then you pile them above one 
another* If your baking has fueeevded, your wot/ileii 
cover will be all over wet with akind of dew, the thick- 
licfs.of youf little fingrr. If there bo lefs, it is a Ggn 
your cocoons have been too much or too little baked. 

Xftoq much,baked, the worm, being overdried, caonot 
tran.fphe 'a'humourlie no longer contains, and your co¬ 
coon is then burnt. If not enough baked, the worm 
has not been fuGiciently penetrated by the heat to diGil 
the liquor he contains, and in that cafe is not dead. 

You muG let your ba/kets Gaud thus covered Gve or 
fjx hours if poQible, in order to keep In the heat, as tki** 
makes an end of GiGiug tliofe worms .which'might have 
avoided the GrG imprcGioo of the Gfc. You are like- 

wife. 
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»ifc to take great care tg let yout cocoons ftand in the diCengage thefe threads from the wifltt and piB^cthc« 
OTCQ the time that is necelhiryt for i£they do not Aand by drawing thefe ends with your Bngcra till they 


mu 


long enough, yoorwOrms arc onlyftunned lor a time and 
will afterwards be rerired. If, on the other band, you 
leave them too long in the oven, you bum them: many 
iiidances of the£e two cafes are frequency to be met 
with* It it a good lign when you fee fome of the but- 


come off entirely clean* This opecation is called la 
latltie ,' 

When the threads arc quite oUar, you muft^pafafniir 
of them (if you will wind £ne ,Qlk) through eara of the 
holes in a thin iron bar that is placed horizontally aC 


baked, becaufe you maybe certain they are not burnt 
Por if you would kill them all to the laft worm, you 
would bum many eocoona which might be mgee expo- 
fed to the heat than that particular worm. 

How ihe The next operation is the winding of the ffUc. Be- 

fl)k is CO itfon you begin to wind, you rauft prepare your coeoona 

ir jni the 

COCOOBt. 


terflies fpring out from the cocoons which have been the edge of your bafon ; afterwards you twill the two 
“ '* ends (which con^ft of four cocoons each) twenty or. 

twenty-five times, that the four cods in eacb thread 
may the better join together is eroding each other, and 
that your illk may be plump, .which otherwife would 
be fiat. 

Your windfier muff always have a bowl of cold wa- 

_ ter by her, to dip beriingers.ia, and fpi^iklc.vcry 

X. la Itiipping them of that waficfilk that furrounds of^n the faid fair* thsd th^, heat paayXoot burn the 
them, and which ferved to fafieo them to the twigs* thread* .a 

This burr is proper to ffuff quilts, orother fuen ufes ; Your threads, when thus twilled, go two iron 
you may likewifc fpin it to make dockings, but they hooks called Tampios,. which are ^aced higher, and 
will be coarfe and ordinary. .frpra thencc:th^ go.^on tiw red. .At one end 

2* You rauft fort your cocoons, feparating them into of the axis of the rcpl. is a ^bich catching m 

different claffes in order to wind them apart. Thefe the teeth pf 

claffes are, the good white cocoons} the good co- the left, and '*Pf" *t; 

fo that yp»r TWIlhdt 00.^^^ 

and your threpfijt fovie fingers 

____ ___,_As orbreak 

forated cocoons amongil them, whofc worm is already or diminiiK,oi 4 y»v^W|^H^*W^ “P 

f).* mtmW rMui^. ar die iwDOttttna t becaufe* as 


coons 


cocoons } 

of all the other colours; the dupions •, the 
cocalons, among which are included the weak cocoons; 
the good choquette; and laffly, the bad ohoquette. 
In forting tlic cocoons, you will always find fome per- 


hom ; thofe you niuft fet apart for fleurct. You will the number rijquijl^/^pe ?hq: 
likewife find fome fouffluns, but very few; for which the cocooos wi^ 
reafon you may put them among the bad choquette, join two cocoons ban.ssMod}^ 




and they run up into wafte. 

The good cocoons, as well white as yellow, are the 
caficfl to wind ; thofe which require the greateft care 
and pains are the cocalons; you muff w'ind them in 
cooler water than the others, and if you take care to 


Thus you may wind ^ree ^ 
wound, and your filk is Fyomi 
When you wouW, 
one end on your-fiog^»(|i 
the other threads b|i^ 


jp ;,.'b«caufc, 

.yon muff 
'e ja axw one: 
tiro -balf 



ftlk from them as the reff. You muff likewife have 
careful windfiers for the dupions and choquettes. Thefe 
two fpecics require hotter water than the common co¬ 
coons. 

The good cocoons are to be wound in the following 
manner: Flrft, choofe an open convenient place fur your 
filature, the longer the better, if you intend to h^e 
many furnaces and coppers. The building Ihduld be 
high and open on one fide, and walled on the other, as 


give them to a good windfter, you will have as good immediately, .apd.^CPPtHlt!!^:^ ***" 


You muff 

the laft, .beotulTe i to, .«.» «nd, the 

ioirrr, tbttk^ tbftbu&rJ^|B 
and makes ike 41 k > 

Wien yob kxTft ^Uked yM£:fii#,f> yp« mwft 
clean your bafon^ ta^ WaH the ffriptd wprms, as 
well as the PMOone, ^a.^ico there b. a little filk, 
which you firft open .and, take put tbe wora, and then 
gn ana open on one iiae, ana waiiea on me otner, as throw them .into a bafleet by you, into which you bke- 
well to fereen you from the cold winds and receive the wife caff tbe loofc filk that comes off in making the 
fun, as to give a free paffage to the ffearo of your ba« battue. . i. 

fons or coppers. You then proceed as before with other two or three 

' Tfaefe coppersor bafoni arc tobedifpori'd (when the handfuls of cocoons; you make a new ^(tue; yon 
building wul admit of it) in a row on each fide of the purge them, and continue to wind the fame pumber of 
filature, as being the moft convenient method of pla- cocoons or their equivalent, and fo to the end. 
cing them, for by that means in walking up and down As was already mentioned, tie windfter muff always 
you fee what every one is about. And thefe bafons have a bowl of cold water by her, to fprinkle the, bar, 
ihould be two and two together, with a chimney be- to cool her fingers every tune Ihc dips them ip the hot 
tween every couple. water, and to pour into her bafon when ucceffary, that 

Having prepared your reels'(whidb are turned by is, when her water begins .to hoH* You muff bp very 
hntids, and require a quick eye), and your fire being a careful to twill your threads a fuQcient numbpr of 


ligiit one under every bafon, your wtndffer muff ffay 
tin the water is as not as it can be without boiling. 
'WTicn every thing is ready, you thrOW into your 
bafons two or three handfuls of cocoons, which you 
■gently bruih over with a wiik about fix inches long, 


times, about 25# otherwife your filk remains .flat, in- 
ftead of being round and full; befidcs, when the Elk is 
not well crofled, it never can be clean, becaufe a gout 
or nub that comes from a cocoon will pafi through « 
fmall' number of thefe twifts, though a greater will 


cut ftnmpy like a broom worn out: by thefp means the flop it, Your thread then breaks, and you pafs. what- 
threads of tht cocoons flick to the wilk. You muft foulnefs there may be in tbe .ludiHe of your reel pe- 

■ tween 





leitti/ 


Meen ikt two" hankt» which fayti for a heid*band to t&e aavaouges ot tuii conitru£tion are, ttie ^ntng 
tie them* light» i pOwcr of (hortening the ^>orTy occaHon^ly, io . (<. 

You maft obfenre that your water be juft in a proper aa to fuit any. kind of woik, being more portablct and ^ P 
degree of heat. When it U too hut» the thread ia having the ^bbert firmly fiaedi together with tKe^ rgrn 

dead, and has no body ; when it is too cold, the ends dinmotion of price; which, compared with the o\d ' 

which form the thread do not join well, and form a loom, h as five pounds, the price of a loom on the old ehiy /'> ei* 

har^' ill>qila2ified filk* * conftru^ort, to three ponodt ten IhilUngs, the price 

Yoamuft change the water in yoarbafon four timea one of thofe contrived by Mr ShoUi and that, as 'i**^*^*/’^*, 
ti^day fler your dupions and choquette, and twice only prupbrttbn of light work is to ftrong work as nine to ' ^' 
for good cocoons when you wind fine filk; but if you one, tbU fort of loom oromifes to be of very coDfidcr> 


[ 4»7 ] 


the advanUges of this conftrudion are, the 


for good cocoons when you wind fine filk; but if you 
wind cotrTe filk. It is necefTary to change it three or 
four times. For if you were not to change the water, 
filk would not be fo bright and gloify, becaufe the worm 
contained in the cocoons fool it very confider^ly. You 
muft endeavour as much as pcflible tu wind with clear 


one, this fort of loom promifes to be of very confidcr> 
aUb advantage, particulariy in making modes, or other 
black work. 

As a plate of this loom, with proper ctferences, willDercriptioa. 
render its advantages moft intelligible, we ihall fubjoiual >t« 
tbefc: Plate CCCCLXVI. A, A, The fiUi; B. B, The 


water, for if there are too many worms in it, your filk breaft-roll polls: C, The cut tree { 0 , D, The up 


is covered with a kind of duft which attradli the aaotb, 
Md deftroys yovr filk. . 4 

You auy wind your iXk of what liae you pletfe, 
from pne cocooto' td tiodai hut It ia dxffioult to' wind 
more than w iff a thteiid; tdeiety,' «dd that in 
which confifts thtf |freabeft iSSbiill^i^ to wtud even \ 
becaufe aa the cocoon and 

you muft then lofti^ the fame 

fi». Tfars drl&utlty^df even is 

fo great, that Uiaxp^ft n thread of two cocoons. 


rights; E, Tbeburdown; F, The batton; G, The 
reeds ; H, The hamefs; I, The breaft*roll; K, The 
cheefe ; L, The gibbet; M, The.treddles; N, The 
tnmbleri; O, Short counter-mefhes; P, Long caunter- 
mefhes ; Q^he porry; R, R, Cane-roll pofts; S, The 
cane-roll ;^r, The weight bar and weight; U, 0 , 
Coonter-weigiits; W, The breaking rod; X, X, Crol's 
rods. 

SiiK-fForm, See Silk. 

SILPHA, CAKRiOK-ttETLiy ID Datuml luflory; a 


which fiSt 6 ( three, of genus of animals belonging to the clafsof w/eSst and to 

four, dr of fix to four, the order of Theantennxe are clavated ; the 

fimr to 'ftveii aheisai^!''lf you proceed clava are perfoliated; the elytra marginated ;■ the head is 

to a cdarfi^'filih§''‘ybU'i^^ aldidate fo nicely as to prominent; and the thorax marginated. 'Hiere are 94 
one codboh micmror ht^^''''We‘iaY. fbrexamole. from foecies. of which feven onlv are natives of Britain and 


to acdarfi^'fiHg^'ybU'l^^ caldidate fo nicely as to 
one codboh lnb(d~or fbr example, from 

3x ' vz ■i^l:o,oo|,;’ 

iMBum- ubKfiary to produce a 

of And 

this point 
-flife-triAh ftems to be, that 
from Yailbhf cfi&M^liedS'^ of worms 

may prodUed^BHH^fiBL: at'^iiiie tilBe thka dt another. It 
is related 'ju vdldjhf^df ibe TiradfaAions of 

the Society fdrdndplaiiijgHig Ai^^ kt. that 1 ^'Wil. 
liams obtained neariy'di^ioi^e ni^ a imff eF‘'^k fri>m 
344 cocoonsl Mr Swtpe 5di ebeodfi# procured 
too graiDS. Mtfs Rhodes obtiined from of the 
fargett cocoons, th^ quarters nf an ounce ahd a drachm. 


fpecKii of which feten only arc natives of Britain and 
Ireland. I. The vejpillo. The margin of the tliorax 
broad. The fhells abbreviated, black, with two yel¬ 
low belts. The thighs of the hind Legs large, with a 
fpine near their origin. Length near one inch. It in- 
ufts dead bodies. 2. The bipujiulata, is black ; the 
antennz are long and fmall, and there are two red fpots 
on the middle of each (hell. The length is onc-thiid 
of an inch. 3. The pujlulala% is black and oblong; 
there arc four brown fpots on the (hells ; the length is 
one-fifth of an inch. It lives on trees. 4. The qua- 
Jripunffata. The head, antennae, and legs black. 

of the thorax and (hells are of a pak yellow, with 
four black fpots. The length half an inch. It is found 


Frbm a paper in the fecond voltUne of the AmcrU in Cain-wood, near Hsmpftcad. 5. The Jabuio/}i, is 
Can TranfaAions, which we luive before refetred to in black ; the antenns are (hurt and globular; there are 
the coorfe of this article, we are informed that ij;o five ftrite on each (hell. Thu Hiells and wings arc (Iiort. 
ounces of good cocoons yield about If ounces oFiUk There are five joints on the two firft feet, four on the 
ftam five to fix cocoons: if you wind coarfer, foibething reft. It lives in fand. 6. The aquatica, is brown, with 

A6re. Bftt whit appears aftonilhing, Mr Salvatore* a green bronze tinge. I’hcre arc four ribs on the tho- 

Bertezen, to Italian, to whom the Society for encoU- rax. On eacli (heu there arc 10 ftrisr. The length is 

racrin? Arts, &c. sdjudged their gold medal, ralfed five one-fifth of an inch. 7. The pu/itaria, is black and ob- 


raging Arts, &c. sdjudged their gold medal, ralfed five 
%i pounds of excelUnt filk fmm 12,000 worms. , 

ith of The cocoons produce a thread of very unequal 
dueads.]^!!^^ yon'may meet with feme that yield t200 el!#, 
whillL dthers wm fi-aredy afford 200 ells. Tn general, 
you may calculate the production of a cocoou from yoo 
^3 to 6oo‘cBs in hrngth. 


<t>taget As there is cvet^y trafon td hope that the filk mantt- 
1,*’. failure will Ii>t)n be carried on with ardour ‘ in this 
L-VSk <^®“*’*^*7* *** * extent, we are happy to leam 

^ * .that the filk loom has been much improved lately by Mr 

Sholt of Bethnal-Green. It appears from the evidence 
of .'fcveral 'gefltkntth converfant in that branch of filk 
uncavmg to which'this loom ii particularly adapted, that 


rax. On eacli (heU there are 10 ftrix. The length is 
one-fifth of an inch. 7. The puHear'iOt is black and ob- 
Ibng; the (helk are abbreviated ; the abdumeu is round¬ 
ed at the extremity; the thorax and (hells are fcaroe 
marginated ; the length is one line. It is found fre¬ 
quently running on (lowers. 

SlLPfllUM, in botany: A genus of plants belong- 
log to the clafi of fyngenefia, and to the order of poly- 
gamia necelTaria; and io the natural fyftem arranged 
under the 49th order, empofita* The receptacle is pa- 
laeeous; the pappus has a two-horned margin, and the 
calyx is fquacrofe. There arc eight fpecies; the laci- 
niatum, terebinthinum, perfoKatum, conualun, aficrif- 
cum, trifoliatum, folddginoides, and triloliatum. Thu 
firft fix of tbefc are natives of North America. 

SILVER,. 


S' I* E 


“^SlLVER, one ofth^ mebih, ind the whit* 

qn^l mctft briffiint sMon^ alU ft of'ihe fpcclfib 
According to Berg;man> hT to^t} hut accord- 
iy^ to Kirwsh*'cn is not greatly 

imcjrio^ to that hf as i gra(h of fHvcrleaf meafurea 

ToRfewhat more than ^^rfqv^re inches ; and the filver 
wire bfed for adrOhomical ^rpofet meffroreB phly the 
7 ^th part of dfamcrer’}'which w no more 

than hair the tbick^eft of the hah ^ the htimatr head^ 
Cl n/TeJf'j li U hanger and nrore eladic tha^i lead, tin, ir gci1d$ but 
fo than copjjcr, platint, or irorir likcotHerraetdsft 
? * * 6* grows bard by hamnicriug, but is caftly redtirtd to Hr 

'** ' ftyrmer ftatc by annealing. It is more' dettro'tfiible lh»n 

gold, add ispmictila'rfyaAed open by fulpbifreoiU ea- 
pofirs t hence its *h!iyfaoe tarniih^Bio the air, and afTdmes 
R d.'yrk brown^colonr. 

**It hashceo long thought (faysM.Fotlrcroy^thtt fil- 
Ttr is indeftnlCtibie. by the combined a^ion of heat atid 
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S’ r ir 


ftalhres into'qOsdihngiTfar pyriftnidsi ’M; Bettfilyd 
fervci, that, in eooiing, it aflomes R lymmctricirf 
ohfcrVaHe dh ^e fimace byftndtf fibres eefehthliog Ifhe 
feathers of-a pen. M. 'Foor-my^dhlVlrves, that‘the fh^* 
button obtained' by'odp^lat^', 
far&ce fire or IhHidMarAarih^ among each 
a payment ? but the erydaflizatfnw irf t^rafiedftri pyw* 
ramids has hcft-heim dhfeiwd^ p<H’^n|a^ eatepchrf by 
MefTrs Tillet and'Mongetj 'It^W^eeli fwppof^'^idft^ 
^er; mckt witit a fmdfer de^gtee ^^hcat thka oopperi*' 
but the la^'ftnpebVed tlreentofn^tier uf Mr 'Wedgev^sod" 
ftoWs'ihat thiaisa tnifiatei filye** neqnifhHg rao^wf' 
Fahrenheit'hibre {hah 'bOpper' tO hMi^'ie^' 4 dtO'^«(k>nk 
It if fuundin'tbc'edftlH ‘‘ . • .-.mg ? 

fi Ncitivei'‘ 6 t *h& ofy 

and of this rttere are ^ewel^JriH 4 eBi ’ 
or leaved. 2. CapilLry lilver, of ltee«f*'OMlKbfihM 
or aihorefc^ti trom Pofijfi inrAmav^ WH^* 4 Lunf- 


air. 


It is certain, that this metal kept in fufion, whh- bifi^ln 'HorM«y, ■'■^,'‘A'kind= 


ont'eonta^ of aiit, does not appear to be feufibly alter* 
cd ; j'ct Junker had affirmed, that by treating it a long' 
time »n the reverberatory furnace, in the manner of I* ’ 
faac HoUandus, diver wa«changed into a vitreous cell. 
This experiment has been confirmed by Macquer. That 
learned clictnift expofed fiWcr 20 times fucccffively in a 
porcelain ci ucible to the fire of the' furnace at fieves ; 
nnd at the 26th fufion he obtained a vitriform matter 


&aig ccarfclttM'^ tW^laifbcc,'Siifttohili'Bi(aihf=is cttH* 
ed hit c6Mt, W tiah 

wHKItt Polofiy 

4 . Sometinms d^fttdll^ dlfy d N Ilipd or 

itgularly ^IVus is 

ftrtmd at jKtfnib!irfgy*fb l tt^ 4 »' vtiyfedfredt^t^feeX oppttH*!? 
liketvifie a kind dr4«y plabei 

native' dNidKtiii^pyMi- 


,r 


of an olive green, which appeared tu be a true glafsOf midal crylVdjb.^ ’^fffelA'^^liinA'! 


L^ffb^lhor the 


lilver. Tins metal, -when heated in the foctis of a burn¬ 
ing glafs, has always exhibited a white pulrenilent mat¬ 
ter on its furface, and a greenifli vitreons covering on 
the fupport it fefted upon. Thefc two faAs remove all 
doubt refpcfVing the alteration of filver : though it is 
much moK difficult to calcine than other metallic mat¬ 
ters, yet it is capable of being converted after a long 
time into y white calx, which, treated in a Violent fire, 
ufFordsan olivc-colourcd gl.ifs. It may be poffible per¬ 
haps to obtain a calx of fiNer by beating this metal 
wben reduced into very fine laminre, or into leaves, for a 
very long time in a matrafs, as is done with mercury." 

MagcHan informs ut, that by melting in a due pro¬ 
portion with gold'Of ftetl, filver becomes grtcmfii-or 
iduifii} fo that it is capable of producing the white, 
yettow, red, green, bine, and olive colours, moreorlefs 



native k'iiid^^ W Mt 

is trot, howCW, ftfet%iA dl^^lMtf0klyi^ 

European mlMt* f A 

in the mines of SkUwy Up^l^tliitlpfcji^t ' 

fafen in Dabwnei 
It has beenToMd 
wHh nickel, 
fttiem k fbrmed'Hwy't 
Hum, or 'goofe dimg ^M < 

coal is mown 

berg; abd . - ,_ 

of a fimtlar fitvct** ^ a j. 

The capithtvy'fildvr^ 

HeHckcl and tolndehbuif pro*'p 54 s. 

duded-hy«ddceidpbfi^i*(8r indttlvetkhk' p*«nd WrUcfI' 
rkis dffirtnt, ibaf if ^lilphlif^ aftiiiied w '»gentle ^hest' 


m/iHiiy 
^'fiQker(jac^ 
k^«'Frsy-' 
iparitsadfb 


confpicuoufly according to the various drcumfianccs of with iflvrr, tbk Itttdf'tlJkeeMApiHiryTorfli.- dh j^athse 

heat and proportions of the mixture. Though he filver islikcWHefi^Mth^ioWMl id trHefiwfii ol fpidifs' 

makes mention of the vitrifications by Macquer abea* webs, and fof thkt^fetfibiD ealled b^eke'SpaiinrdtMbr,: t 

dytaken notice of, he denies that it can be calcined by 7. It ti met w 4 th in bttlcd^ /siMikdoby><>da«drous 

heht alone.' '** Silver (&ys: he) is fo fixed by itfclf m inlerted into- one stDOCbcr^'*' Some ’tb*' ’ 

tbi! fire, tbat^ after being kept a whole month in fit* mark of aleuf ofTetti dr^ I’tre^-y 
fioU, it had only loft one toh part of its weight, which orfingle oAaedronfe, wboreafigfeaei^trknirkced^tbougk 


imgbt be on aecqutrt of feme alloy. It is therefore in¬ 
capable of being calcined by mere heat ; and the .cahe 
of fiirei', Whicb can only be made by means of its foln- 
tioii in adds, it fedticible to its metallic form without 
the addition of any oxygenous ftibftance. But - when 
filver is expofed to the Vjole,tft beat of the' fblar rays 
rollcdedby a powerful lens, a-klod-of fmoke is fecn' 
furroundmg it, which proves at laft to,bc'^he-m}nute' 
particles of the metal raifed and difperfed by heat, as is 
evident if a thin plate of gold be expofed to it; for 
then the particles of filver arc feeu upon the gold in the 
fame mUnner as thofe of gold are tcCn upon filver in a 
fiimlar experiment.” ■ t 

By flow cooling after it has been mched, fitrer cry. 

3 


thefe hdl ai^ but faret 8. It k oRftn (jfeftad'difperlM 
through fand and ochrcr^as well iftir^ray Hmeftone in 
Lower Anftria, and in a greeuifii clay near Sohemnits, 
or mixed with echre,-clay, wdcaldfoemniokeU It/ia^ 
generally aUoyed With 'copper,Tokicllisies with 
iron, or regulus of antluVMy^ftand fometMneact'iootW)' 
tains even five peV cent, of'- arfenio.'' That foond Acar 
Kunftierg'rcmtftms'fwiuncb'gDld, -that the-coloity of it 

is yellow. . }. 

Walicrius diftiiigtiifhes’feven fpecicB of mfeivcrdrer^ ' 
viz. I. In iaregnlar maffes and lumps, ac-Kdoffievg in ' 
Norway and other places, in a bed<<if<cl«yr v, fa<« 
granular and lagged form in * America and Norwanv^ 
3. Arborafevcti in the placet already Ritnvioii^*<>4rlft/ 

^ thill 



Hirer* 
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tWii icavetk between the fifluree,of'aonef*.iD Norwiy to-thc rogolut of arCmic tad hath, tbc three mettlUc 

^ ..It 1 ? _I..:.....-..^-1.. i____1___ Alt 


SilTffV 


’<tad< Germanir* la a ctpiUtiy form» in the placet tU 
ready oteotioacd. inclodiag the cobweb hlver af tbc 
Spaniard! thrady foeotioaed* 6* CryatUited* 7 « 
perficiaL Mr Daubenton eniunerttet eight vtrietieaof 
natiee w 4 it« dUcTrof diffetent fbroiti molijof which 
have been already eawncraied. The matenak io which 
tht! netai it moft oommanly found in ita natite ilate 
miw* barqhfeiMitei Uonedone* feleoice, qaaru* chert, £iot» 
ferpeaiaae,gaeift, agate» mica, calcareout fpar* pyritee* 


ia^edientt being nearlv in equal proportions. All the 
eatraneous matters wKh which the hirer is united are 
fometimea in exceeding ftnali proportion, but not to 
be Aegk£b;d where they exceed tlw hundredth part of 
the wmU mafs. to. A pailicular kind of ftony iilrer 
oreaiaiaeiuioaed.by WaUenua under the title of lupu 
dest and which contain the following varietica, via. 
the ct^reous filter ore at Aonaberg in Auftria, when 
the metal ia mixed wiUt an alkaline limellone ; the fpa- 

•• A# la -ya ^ a 


fobiftua, cky, die. Sometimes it is aaet with in large thofc ore, either white, vanegated^ or ydlowilh, found 
n^fiea* of the weight of 60 pounds or more, in or negr atScbeiBDttx in Hungary \ the qoartzofe white ore in 
the fftiaa of moftmetallic ores, particularly in Peru and a powdery, form, mixed with fei^inoua fcoria, found 
in tarioui parts of Europe, «f a white,,browa, or ycl- at Potofi.in America; the dark and vanegated quartz- 
lowbh colour. ■ la Norway and in AUacc it it foond b ofcJilTer ores, with many other fubdivifiona diftinguifii- 
tbe foTTB of fiilitary cubes aod odahedral lumps* of go ed from one another by little elfc than their colour, 
and 60 po^a weight. ■*. . k- w Silver ia found mineralized by various fubllanccas ai, 

a. hTwkv ihtr Miioytd wtt athtr metsk* ,f* WiOi i. With fnlphur in the glafly or vitreous fflvcr ore j 
gold, aa i» Norway* whem it epntains fo murii as to though this name feeros rather tobebng to the mmera 
appear of a yellow oolauN, g* With copper, i 5. With argenti cornea or horn filvcr ore, to be afterwards taken 
g^d and copper.' .4. Amalgunaied wth roeretUT, •$ notice of more particularly. It ia duAile, and of the 
fn the mines of ^^bergTM* lUwM 4«. £^e nen- fame colour witblead, but qwckly becomes very black 
tions a .native a«algmD.<rf.ia«^ and. found at by apoforc to the air; though fomclimcs it is gray or 
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Mufcbel Landfoerg fo tbdrdftahy P-onts, in a 

ferruginous mttrix* ki»xed?witjb^ efop a k ar, and cryftal- 
Used in a hexagem^fonskwd.pf akn^ fixe. It was 
before the Fren^ rteofoliofi prefoni^ »the king’s^- 
binet at Parie# koa*' Accortkng to Bergman, 

thk oTocoafesiMtwwycrcekttstif irutti but Moogez in- 
fonat U4>y(lut4l&wfo!to.4^ exceed one per cent. 
6. Wkb kail* Mr MagtUan) is always 

contimed'k l«i4> .^bewgh tU qwmtity ia gcncraUy in- 
foflkwt tkg?«xpaBae: of feparating it. In 

1000 

■amtfdwkitfct ylfibMrtrsaeipbtaiaad* in the courfe of 

^ ^ ^ a. « • _A 5__t_J 


black even when firfi broken. It ia found either in 
large lumpa, or inhering iu quartz, gypfom, gneifs, py¬ 
rites, &c. ita fpecific gravity, according to Kirwan, ia 
7,200. A hundred parts of it contain from 72 to 77 of 
filver, and it ia rarely coutaminated with any other mctaL 
Profeifor Brunnich faya that it contains 180 mtika 
of filver in the hundred weight. The medium hetwten 
the glafa ore and the red gilder ore is called rofzb~gr.viacht 
in Hungary, and brittUglaft ore in Saxony. It is black, 
and aifurds a powder of the fame colour when pounded. 
In llie mines of Himmelfurft near Frcyberg, it is faid 
to have held 140 merks, but thefe piecel are very fcarcc 

j* 1 • t J __• . _ _! _ 


had atprefeot} aud indeed the Hungarian glafs ores in gc 
been difoovmd l^oafr^bejr^ 900.*.:. !Pbe lead mines ncral are now very fcarce, as FrofeiTor Brunnich informa 
in Cii ililiaiifliin lliaUll itiffeini rrrindt afforded great ' os, though they arc now and then found in the wind- 
quantitiet of filr»«^fo frequently conred with a thm nicm- 

^^ayecl«ia^ fi|om.^m XOoAfo.4«oi«b. The fiime branc or rathcrcruft, of the colour of pyntes. Mr Ma- 
mineskttheyear i74e;fieUkd ffp,pui^wt^WTar outjof gcUari fays that this ore is nothing elfc hot native illver 
every ton of lead,. The lead aA the imelt- penetrated hy fulpiiur; for, on being expofed to a flow 

ing hoofes at UolywcU.-b FUwAIre pcodiKJed «o lefa heat, the Utter fiiea off, and the lUver ihoots into fila- 
tl^ 37ya l ouncca,,or $2 26^ pounds of dHyer from the meats. There arc nine varieties of it. 1. Like black had, 
year 17/4 to 1756, and from i774to'i776. There or plumbago, the moft common kind of any. z.Bruck- 
Bie. fomc lead ores in EngUnd, whicbi though very poor man mentions a kind brown ou the outlide and gt cenifti 
in UwA metal, contaio between %00 and 400 twnccs of within, j. Thcyrlhw ore lias its colour from fomc ar- 
filvet io a ton of kadt and it is comfwmly obferved, fenic contained iu it, which forms an orpiiumt with the 
that the oooreft lead qrea are tlw rUheff »« fdwj fo fulphur. 4- It is alfo fouud of Agretwjb, and 5. blxtijb co- 


that X huge quantity -of filver is . pixtbahly thrown 
awAy ia England by tiot having tUf pooreft foBt of 
lead ones properly eflayed.*^ 7* Mr Monnet found W- 
ver united with arfenic among the ores which came 
from Guadaoal caual in Spain, and an ore of the fame 


lour ; the latter is friable, like the fcoria of metals, aiul 
is called at Fr«7bcrg SzblarchnerZt or the ore of fcoria. 

6, It is fouud alfo in the arhorefeent. 7. LamAlated.* 

8. CryJlaUi '^d into otlacdral or bcxaedrnl prifius, and 
into nvramids with ten Tides. Q. Eafllv, It is found 

irom S»UVU«oai v«>t«4 k*,*-..., --- -- -- - -- JT’ , . , ’ rr ^ f u 

kind is fiivnilhed by the Samfon mine near Aodreaberg fupetficiaU or covering the Itoucs or mallcs ol other ores, 
ia the iHartz % but Mr Mongej very properly rcawrki., z. Tiie pyrites argentew of contains filver Cr„/ 

that liefa ores muff bediftinguiflied from fuch as have and iron miuerahzcd with arfenic. There arc three va-p ss- 
thexrfroic.in the form of an acid j for iu this cafe they rietka of it. t. Hard, while, and ilmimg ore, of ft 
are woperly mineralized by it, wkilll there can only be compaft, lamellar, or hbrous texture. The hnghteft 
ft mixture of native Giver, or fome of its calces wi;h ar- kind has leafl filver, only giving 6 or 8 onijcca per quin- 
fenw in ita regoUne^orm* 8. Bcrgnidu mentions filver tal, and the richcA about teu per cent. It u fouud in 
in ft flate of anion with antimony* The «rc yields fomc Germany and Spam. It eoiitamsnofulphur. a. Of a 
fmoke when roatted. but has not the garlic fmtU obfJry- yt-llowifti white colour, ffriated texture,refembb«g 

abk in the ftafeoicia uvciu - 9. The white filver o-c, biftnuih, but much harder. It is fouijd m .Spam, ami 
fotthd in the muiea sear Frcyberg, has the metal united yields about 60 per ceut. of filver. 3. In anothu 
Vox.. XYII. H. 3 0 .^ ‘ 


lii. 
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fiiWcr. thff q^uinttly rf arfcxuu.ift foigrcsW h woddicarca- 
iT -- ly dcl’crxc tUc* name of filver «re if the arfcnic were not 
very .euitly Jt w foft and eafily ent^ has n 

brilliant trieuUw afqpeftrahcc* androniifts of cortcJioidii 
iamiase.’ A quiotd contains only from four to £x 
ounces of filver, but it i« eafily reduced by evaporating 
tbe arfcritci »fter iivbirU tbe fitver is left b^ind fiightly 
conumtnated whb iron. 

!rhe .ned or ruby filter ore, tdte rotJ^gui/ietr o^’t\it 
Germans, .has tbe metal combined with fulphur andar- 
fentc. It n a heavy fiiintng fubfiance, fometimes ttviiC* 
pacenU and Sometimes opaque.; llic colour gcoeratiy 
ernafun, thungh fometlmcs gray or blackifh. It is 
fgnwL in Aiapelefs tnafTes, or cryftaUhied tii pycamids or 
pdygooa, fumetimes dendritical or plated, or wifh ra« 
ciiuted incrullations. It is is found in quartz, fliiit, 
fpar, pyrites, fparry iron ore,lead ore,.cobalt.ore,jaf- 
per, baro'felenite, gntifs, &c. When radiated or llriat- 
cd, it is called Tt cracks in the find, 

and detonates with nitre* Its ipeeific gravity is from 
9,400 to 5,684* Bergman informs us, that Uiis kind 
contains, in the liundred, 60, foiuctiinei 70, pounds of 
lilver, 27 of arfcnic, and 15 of fulphur. The dzrkcft 
coloured ores are the riciieil, the 3'e21ow kinds much 
poorer ; but the mofi yellow do not htlong to this 
i'peoies, being in fail an orpiment with 6 or 7 percent, 
of (ilvtr. This Infi kind is brought cliiehy from Potufi 
in America, and is called rofi-eUr by the Spaniards. 

Tite frhaartK gule/rn, or jilhtr wu/zs, contains the 
tnctal mincralucd by fulphur and a fmall quantity of 
arfinic and iron. It is of a black fuuty colour, and 
was fuppoled by Croriiledt to contain a good quantity 
of copper, to which its colour was owing ; but later 
experiments have evinced, that there is no copper at 
}T tKiint all in it. It is citlicr of a folid or brittle conhilencv, 
g glalTy appearance when broken, or of a loofer 
texture, and fooiy or deep black colour ; or it is found 
like mofs, or thin leaves, lying on the furfuce of oth^ 
filver ores, or thoTe of lead and cobalt, or in clays, pon¬ 
derous fpar, gneils, &c. It contains frcrni 25 to 60 
per cent, of filver. 

5. The mirtfra argent'i alhat the Weijfg^tUen art of the 
Germans, is a heavy, foft, opaque fuhllance, fine grain¬ 
ed or fcaly, bright and fliining in its fvadturcs, of a 
wbiiini, fieely, or lead colour ; fometimes ciyfiallized 
in pyramidical or cylindrical forms, but often in amor¬ 
phous grains, or reCembling mofs, or in the foiyn of 
thin laminze inci-ufiating other bodies, found in quartx, 
fpar» ficKlein, pyrites, blend, lead ore, eobak ore, 
fpary iron ore, fluors, &e. It is very fufible. Its 
i'peciiic gravity is from 5 to 5,300. Its proportion of 
filver from 10 to 50 percent. It is found, though 
not commonly, in Saxony, Hungary, the Harta, and 
St Marie aux Mines. 

6. Tbe or white filver ore, is an arfcnical 

pyrites, containing filver. It is .met with in the Saxon 
mines fu exactly rcfembling the cotnoton acfenical py¬ 
rites, that it -cannot be diftinguifhedfrom it by infpcc- 
tioii. Cronftedt fnppofes that tbe filver it contains may 
exili in a capillary form; but Profitfl'or’Brunnich thinks 
this is not allOKCther the cafe. It is very fcarce, but 
met with near Freyberg. There is likewife a brown 
mu/m having the appearance of rags, met with ra the 
orevicca and upon the lumps of .cubic lead ore in 9 mine 


near Claufihid and other places', which ednTtiioa i gaeflt 
quantity of filver. It is of a v^idfh fbming edioue 
hard, granulated,.and folid, fometlmcs finking fire wirh 
fieel.' It ditfsovers a mixturr df arfienioiiiy emitting a 
garlic fmeU'ifbesi heated. ' ' 

7. Tbc-frdwvftna of ahe GetniMB has the nNtnl ebnk- 

bined with fnlpburmed antiinoof; It ia of ftdaHt rrsy 
and fumewhat hrownifii colour. A variety of ablackiAt 
b 3 «ue colour is fuQHd in the futtii of etpiUary iTryfijfrlt, 
and callcdy><frrrr/2 or plnmofe filver ore* It Is trtetirith 
in Saxony, and icotitaine fbmetimiB a mai'k or half a 
|tound,> fometvmes only two, thi\>e, or fotir ounees, and 
foiActitnes only a men trifie ^ ‘per cent. There 
is aniothef fidver ore,' alfo* called the Ger¬ 

mans, Which dontxtiH affrnic'atKl Te;^ihiaot'ar«tiii»ony. 
This ore ia fiimetimea-aMofoinidof a dark gray colour; 
for the znoit part amorphous, but fiMfietiaafeateryftdUta. 
ed'Into pyretBidf. It appears red when ferap<^, and 
coutasosfiromoneto five perce«it; of filver; The great- 
eft pan of this ore >i»«opper,aod the next Htfiehic* Ac¬ 
cording to 'BttgnMiiH' tl^. copper amotHiia to per 
cent. It taSMmd 4 a TrOn^ivanfitV and't'ltioa was 
lately difeoen^od Id fipatni of confiftence, 

mrd of a 

8. The gdofiiSMg ores cootam filver mhterallxed with 

folphtir aifjfcdie, and ;.&balt. 

k looks like tbf the cobalt, 

by its decoiiqidlkiMj|'^’'-|^aei*%^^^l^^dpp«af«iice. 
1'here are tmo 

face and ferrugrnooakxdt^^ 
pearance like the 

or 50 pec cent of fiber. fioie, 

and united-to the n- 

fulpborated ccqiper 
dark colouRd 
rvbbed. 

met with in by 

8 very dificolt'^picfdefib the differ^ 

ent meUl«^kooiitmidd~vTl»^'IVMotkir''khi4 wtdoh 
has srfcnic'tr^ed rdb'-bf^rbe tfigredibuts. ' lt 4 k 

only the gray '-imt ioi|Mwgnated^th filvurv'of 

which one io twelve pev cevit. ilse 

quantity of copper keieg'fiv^ 1-0 per tent, and 
the rcmoHider coofifting eMscr of fulphur or arrefliCi 
w^ith a Httle iron, Xa is the (soft coiwm6w of all filver 
orcsi and M; Moiraet' rcmnrks, that where Copper is 
united to arfenio, filver is alwaya le be founds A' vs- 
ricty has been feund-kt Schemnifs, dMtairting a portion 
of gold alA), 1 I /I •: 

10^ The fuckehiertde is an ore of stioc containing fil¬ 
ver, and is met with lathe Saxoh-and Hiingaricnmines 
among the rich gold and filver ores. It is either of 
a int.ta)Hc c]iaog<able colour or black. Of tbeCe there 
were formerly two varieties, v«. either’ in the form of 
fine fciiles or iff balla,-bua th« l^terdsnowentirelv un¬ 
known. A biftek bi^dta fnund io Bohemia^ whkh is 
very heavy, with the Airface fumewhat elevated' lik;e 
fome kinds etf hiematitesj but no filver has yet beert'cx- 
traaed fiom it: 

11. The pottet s ore, or galena, eontirins fif- 

ver raiacraltzi^ with fiilpliuratcd lek<!. It is alfo called 
pyritons/ihrtf and is of a brown colour, yielding but h 
very {mail portion of metak It is met w^ith at Kunf- 



s 


rer. 


ore 


combined with 


I l; 

hfrj^ in Nt'fway. When lUc Alret U 
Mp]».Witicd lead and llic 

.1*. The mnreaj!*t-. contnwim^ fiJvcr has the metal 
united with fulphui ated Iron, 'l itcic are great varieties 
i4'>thts ore Wdin^ diff€rent.jH’<»|>oiiioiis of the metal ; 
f ome t>ro dwce twly’batf an ounce of-fdverper cent. A 
«msrcafite is fourd at Kunflserg in Nor- 
w»yi eoiUfuning ftCHii three to three ounces and a half 
of fiWer pcrfctnt- 

13. Silver is found minrrsli/ed with fulphurated and 
arffiidcal.eohaU { the IUhic fometiines -containing Jen* 
fhfiM'i Thirfe kinds Jceep »wlHa water, but genemlly 
decay >iit the air, and lofc the filvcr they contain. It is 
foui^ at ih'IorgdilUrii near Fre^crg and Anii«d>erg. 

14; The e#v cootahis fdver roincraliaed by 

falphor, with r^gulus of antimony'tndiMirytfs. It is 
found in the dntt o> th n partkics or gnit^lar fpar. 
WiOlcriuflifaye «hat it is fofttlike mods and feds like 
butter. . He fuppodtt’it tobe f^rodwoed fraat otberiUver 
ov«* wafhed away by moidpg:iwai:«e«< Boaifry «dds« 
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It containi but sdwr. 


light that it will fwim upon water, 
one-tmnee of iilver per quintaL 

Thefe arc all the varieties hitherto obferved in which 
fdver is met with in the earth, though it may perhaps 
occur in various other forms. It would be v/urth while 
to-examine whether, in thofe eountries -where gold and 
iilver are found in large quantities, the precious metnls 
mny not be contained in fome proportion in the mult 
common ores,-more cfptH'ialJy when the paitielrs of 
gold and filvcr have not been able -to entricate thetn* 
^Ives in fueh a manner as to lie feparate in fiflurcs, 
veins, or hollow places of the mine. A mineralisation 
of filvcr with alkali isfaid to have l>een Utely met wbU 
at Annsberg in Auftria $ but the account of it as yet 
caa fcarccl)'be depended upon. ProfelTor Ilrunnich 
fays, that the filver contairnd in tliclimeUoneatth.it 
place appears to be native when the llone is poliihed. 

The purcft'filrer is that which is extracted from lu-. 
M cornea, and is the only kind thar ought to be truil- 
cd irt the nice operations of chemiUry. 'J'he procefs, 
however, is very tedious, and prefentj a very ttnexpe^i- 


that ibc miners lec^ aiCOrtliHl fign 6f other «d phenomenon, as this metal, tiwugh one of the moil 
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ores i* the neighboti^dtqod** thtiOfh fonteHire pimnaded 
that it if only an Uflr^«€difi^Wil^>9***<l'^*WAwoBldXooo 
hecorhc perfect. ■';>? .it* 

15, The brittle Tub- 

ftaucc, id its aftiea. 

It M iQ a found. 

fiU 

verit ^Kd 4» Icarccftof 

all the found in fnowy cu- 

l^caj enloiirs. 

Itsa.violaceous 

►•It 4S frequently 

fufiHe W^b«« tW^U » W?»®k kind, fnaWe, 

and eafily fome 

degree nsaBeebk, tMybe'<mtw^% kuifo, and*^ a 

foit of i^polifii whcQ;^iibbfld* we, 

which k fot«Kti«9ct tutfed wkhtll|e} horn is fo- 

luble ia nitrous aoid; 'and this nfevds^t method of fe* 
pamting them, the horn ifik^oni Whg infoluble io rhat 
ipcnflruum. Wb«i the born filvcr is freefrom iron, it 
gertcrally conuiiis 70 per cent, of lUvor « leafr; but 
thefe ores rooftly contain lonw portion of iron, a fmall 
part'of vdiich is even united to the marine acid. This 
kind of ore was. fir.ft amdvied by Mr WonU«i who dif. 
covered the prcfence of the vitriolic acid in if. 

1776. ij.. Anotber kind of horn fdver ore ismenfioned by 
Mr Bergman, in which the metal is mioeraliaed by tlw 
vitriolic and marine acids, alongivitb fome fulpbur. He 
doubts, however, whether the mineralisation be perfcA 
in this cafe, as the fait and fulpliur do not admit of any 
ofher than a mcchanicnl imion. But fince iron is often 
found 3D thefe ^rcs,. a marcafite may thus be fometimes 

formed, . 

18. 'Fhe/hvr gM/t Jnng ere is of a greemfh colcor, 
with a mixture of yellow and red. Some think^it U a 
mixture of red filvcr ore and calx of nickel. 

19. The fiJinceaut filver ore. The colour of this ore 
is mertJor/* Some imagine it to he a native filvcr ore $ 
oibetl that it is a mixture of galena, ochre, and filver. 
It U fometimes found in the mountain cerk, and is fc 


and fmall globules of iilver arc aftei wards found 
in the cover, and evx-n in tlie fupport <if the crucible. 


fix^, is ucverthelefs volatilized in the ojreratloii in fuch 
a manner that it exhales through the pores of the mi. 
ciblc 

evx-n in 

According to Cramer, this lofs rniiy l>e prevented by 
fmearing the crucible with black foap, anti mixing with 
the luoa cornea half its weight of oil or tallow, which 
lafi muit alfo be added by little and little during the 
operation. 

M. Magellan takes notice of a remarkable appearance Cry/’. -/, 
obfcrvablc in difiblving filvcr in the rritrou? acid. Hep- 5;:- 
obfierves, that this acid is its fpceific menfinuim, at. 
laAing it even when cold with confiderable elFenrefk 
remre, growing Imt, and emitting a confiderable quan¬ 
tity fif orange-coloured fumes, wliich dtminifii in pro¬ 
portion a* the- faturation ndvance.i. Tlie met.vl appears 
of a pale brown colour in the conflict, and the fulution 
becomes quite black, 'rhis laft appearance, however, is 
owing to a thin, black, fuliginous fuhilancc, like fmut, 
which is at once formed into a cruft on tlie furface of 
tbe thin plates of filvcr in the firft attack of the acid 
upon them. This is a ver)* fingnlar phenomenon, and 
hitherto unaccounted for, thefe black crufts being com- 
lainuted into fmallcr and fmallcr particles by the a6\ion 
of the acid ; and, when the efFervcfccuce is over, they 
are feen diftiu^tiy to fall to the bfUtom of the veftVl, atui 
to form a black fediment, leaving the liquid folution 
quite tranfparcnt, but of a blue colour inclining to 
green. This colour might be attributed to fome imall 
mixtu're of copper, fbough the (liver ufed in the experi¬ 
ment ww of the purer kind. The chemifts of Dijon fay, 
that the nitrous folutioti of filver looks of a fine blue co- 
lour, if the acid be pure r.nd w’cll concentrated ; but if 
it has any mixitirc of vitriolic or marine, a precipitation 
of vitriedated filver or luna cornea takes place. After¬ 
wards the folution becomes ns colourlefs us water, bnt 
gives a lafting black tinge to animal fubftances. This fc» 
lution is of great ufe in chemiftry, fen’ing to form the 
lunar cauftic, to purify the common aquafortis from'a 
mixturcof tkevitnolic and marine acids,and is avery nice 
tefl: of the exiftence of thefe acids in mineral waters. 

Silver does not combine with eattlis; even by the moll 
violent heat, though M. Fourcroy fuppofes that its cals 
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Bilter, night siTe to filite gr«eft to kUTi. Mr MtgdUn in- «ruft mb on more of the powder ( tod in ibt UA 
i<Uv<irhig. >fo^g ^ecipkated by JtoisttUe alkali, walk tbe fiWcred roettl in pore wtter» and rub it Iwii^ -fl. 

^ l^vee a yeHow colour to glaf«f tod that he haa feen k with a dry doth. ^ 

Itaihed in tbit (naonerib high ftaalmoli to appear of >B Surtxj/i^o ^ See ^oxMr/i^o ^ 

ted colour. Id noitrewith moftmetalti even with iron. 

The nttute 6f this alloy h«i been but Iktle inquired in* SILURlS»io ichthyologic a.gcott«belongiqg^»^^ 
to, thongh Fo&ra«y nof opmton that it may probably oadrr of pifccaabdomioalei.^ The head ia,naked ; 


be of the grmteft oltiKty iii the arte. It oomhioeaia 
all proportiona with copper^ hy which it is not deprived 
of its dudtility, but irnders it harder and more ibnawma; 
by which means it is often uTed in bells. It is othcAr* 
vrife highly ufeful, on account of its indeflruAfbilily by 
Are and air, aiki its extreme dudbiUty* Iia fine colour 
renders it extremely proper for ornamental purpofes, 
and it is applied like gold on the furface of differaot 
bodies, and even on copper. It likewife enters the tea- 
turc of rich ftlks; but its moft confiderable ufe is that 
of being employed as money of an inferior value to 
gold. In this cafe, it is alloyed with one twelftbpart 
of copper. H is likewife often employed m makmg 
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monthfet round with hairy ^amenvei thebroachiia: li^^c 
from 4 to 14 rays \ the ray of the pedora| £nsr or.tl^ 
firft dopfal one, is prickly* and denuted hkekward**— 
There are 2X fpectei»ino^ of them luUiyes of the 
dian and American feaa. . Mr Hufiehauill mentjona OJ^e 
called the ciarw by Xfinncusv.and.^orfii^n by thcA^* 
bians. If it pricks one with the lam of 4 p» 

it is dangeroBs; ap 4 our.authorfsw the coob a bwe- 

dilh merchant^ihip die of the poiTon copimimicated by 
the prick of one of tbefe Cih. See $v<CTaiciTY» 
N* sdi* « ' 'I < 

of Dvhham, the cotemporatf of WS^m 
of Malmiburyt tooh grant paint ia uolMiug the mo- 


boufehold utenBU of all kinds, though iu great price msments -of oBrihift0iy«er|KciaUy ip tha:.n 9 T» of Cog- 
renders it Icfs common than it would otherwiie be land, aftec they,hid botllfcutbered^.^ke.PaDaa. iFrom 

this purpofe. Fur plate, it is ufually alloyed with one (heic he comS^d, a i^qga pf,£oj{Uod, 

twenty-feurthofeopper, which givee it a greater degree from -Ai D. hi^ 

of hardnefs and coherence, without rendering it in the cal pieces.. ShBeqftborhAtfdMfpd^^ugl^the.fciepces,. 


Icaft noxious. 

Silver has alfo been nfed in medicme} hut hs extreme 
uufticity, when diifolvcd in the nitrous acid, and its 
inadltvity otherwlfe, have brought it into difufe. The 
cryftals of filvcr have been recommended in very fmall 

? [uantityin dropfical cafes ; but they arc by no means 
nperior, or even equal in efficacy, to much fafer medi¬ 
cines. TI1C folution of filver* under the name of Greek 
water, has been ufed for the purpofe of dying hair of a 
darkcoloor: and the fame folution evaporated to a con- 
■fiftence, and fufed, formathe lunar cauftic of the fhops. 

SUh SitrsK, is prepared of the fltreds of filter leaf, 
or of the leaves thcmfclves, for the ufe of painters, after 
fame manner as fhell gold. See Siel/ Gomd, 
SILVERIMG, the covering of any thing with fiU 
It is ufual to filvcr metals, wood, paper, dec 


vcr. 


and particidaifyifehd bW h iWiW g .and be¬ 

came precenteie.o| ^ ^httf^h'^ S^rl99|,i;^^ece.he 
died, probably {fowl hiftory,, 

which was 

A. 1^. 115 ^- • •••': ''‘t "“V‘-U,.43f'Vj{»ifi;.iavwr 

SIMLA, the Mokiuri at? 
longing to the clufs'of 
in the LmBasaa fyA.diB»;bilt 
under the digHatSd. 

Linncan.fyftcfls, 

tbefe : There $■ 

Angle tufks oomkildc itt 

than the red, andxfeo^l^qLl ,.The 

grinders aireobliife,jkpitbg,^ Itkf l^ds.. 

Mr BenuafitjfiTCi tbelSsUq^gfvget^nc.d^^ 
the fimia. Thfi^ hii|;fpW^«i»ting4iMk)^ktje«cU jaw,. 
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which isnetformed either with fire, oil, on fizc. Metal- sod. tsm capine. < th* itke 
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gilders filvcr by the fire ; paintor-giTders all the other 
ways* ^e Gilding. 

To filter copper or brafi. i. Cleanfc the metal with 
aquafortis, by wafhing it lightly, and immediately 
throwing it into pure water } or by heating it red hot, 
and fcouring it with fait and tarter and pure water 
with a fmall wire bVufh. 2. DiCTolve fome filver in 
aqii^ortis, in a broad bottomed glafs veffel, or of gla¬ 
zed earth $ then evaporate away the aquafortis over a 
chafing dift of coals. 3. Put five or fix times its quan¬ 
tity of water, or as much as will bfc ncceffary to diflblve 
it pcrfeAlyi on the remaining dry calx j evaporate this 
water witJi the like heat then put more frcih water, 
and evaporate again ; and, if need be, the third time, 
making the fire towards the latter end fo ftrong as to 
leave the calx perfeftly dry, which, if year filver is 
good, will be of a pure white. 4. Take of this 
calx, common fait, cryftal of tartar, of each a hkc 
quantity or bulk, and mixing well the whole compofi- 
tion, put the metal into pure water, and take of the faid 
powder with your wet fingers, and rub it well on, till 
you find every little cavity of the meul fufficiently fil- 
Tcred over* 5. If you would have it richly done, you 


hands, r generally wHh; ^;B 4 ila, and, except i» one in- 
ftance, have fourfingiera apd a tbuqib- T^re.are. eye¬ 
brows both above and below* 

They ire a aumeroua race ; bat ahnoft. ^1 confined 
to the torrid aOne* They fill the. woods o£ Africa 
from Senegal to the Cape, and from^.tlience to .^hio- 
pia. They are fouad in all. parts of ‘Indiav au 4 ita 
idands; in Cochm-China, in the foutb of China, apd 
in Japan $ (and one is. met with in A^ldna) } aqd they 
flftarm in the forefis of South- America,, from the iilh- 
mus of Darien as far as Paraguay. They, are .lively, 
^ile^ full of frolic, chatter* and grimace- From the 
£u£iurc of tlieir members, they have many aAious in 
common with the hureaukind* Moil of them arc fierce 
tad untameable : fome ace of a. milder nature, and.^ill 
diow a degree of attacboaent} but in general they are 
endowed with iDifcbicvous ixuddefts and are filthy, ub- 
firene, lufcivious, andtliieving. They inhabit the tyoods, 
and live on trees ; feeding on fruits, leaves, and infefts- 
In general, they arc gregarious, going in vaijt compa¬ 
nies; but the difierent fpecies never mix with rach 
other, always keeping apart and xii diflerent quarters. 
They leap with vail aftivity frjm tree to trcc^ even 
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wTifln lioadeA with' their ^ting^ which cliiw to them. 
They are the prey of leopvrdi and others of the feline 
race ; and of fcrpeiits, which purfue them to the fom- 
mits of the trees, attd fwattow them entire. They arc 
oot camiTorous, but for tnifehiert fake will rob the nefta 
of birds ofthe egys and young. In the countries where 
•Aej^oft abond, the fagacity of the feathered tribe 
ft mere inarteliotjfly ftiown in their contrivances to fix 
the ne^ beyond the reach of thefe invaders. 

The' fimist Mng more numerous in their f^iedei thin 
any other animals, and diffenag greatly in their ap« 
peaibnce, it fimaed neceflary to methodize and fubdi« 
▼ide the genus. Accordingly Mr Ray firfl diftribiited 
them into three dafTpr. 

Jfm/e, Apes, fuc?h as wanted tails. 

•CiMpUhMy Monkeys, fuch as had tails. 

Papionett Baboons, thofe with fliort tails | to diftin- 
gui(h them from the common monkeys, which have very 
long ones. . 

The prin^d marks'by whidi thefpeeiesof this gc- 
nuS are diftin^sIlhaUe fiM each otherv nrO'iMved, 
gd.m of ‘ tkiV^hidb ireidifef ladg^ fiwr4'or dto- 

getber wanthigi adly, 

ter. From the bnUodks vrffieh afi0iksd>i«d jM^atfiiedwith 

dallofities^ dr From the 

hails, ^ich ade ^ Stfd^iMiriMlad l^dloleof n^n, or 
-fliarp^poiat^ li^ fbe»ida;#a wB hts^ n geimnd; 
4tlily, FtOffi riifeace^bf a 'bsarf on the 

cbidiahif,'5ddyi'#Vbm<rtiibkhtiishkbefaigprov with, 

or wanting, pop^cs in their oader parts. For greater 
coaTen^m^/«b« of tbiigehuv which ire very 

' nhmei‘atfs,ahl>ttikttKiAltKM^Bw'ii^ordinate diviikuis, 

j|dn*Wi^by foiae authors, and not 

were adopt* 

*kd^N^rtii^yl»CT&M3viMtth,«>fbBowiBg^ofe has 

divifion of his 

‘ ^i^at pi«ekri()^.«v;X|^cj(kdhbdjmfio« 

1. The 5 iBl 1 ut, oeAt^xgJ)l%ey h««e no^tatk. The 

vifa^ fa-ftk I'lhe^leetht Imtf^'ftsgtrs^, feet» tdes, bnd 
ttaiU, refemblir thoih of miP^^^mid they walk ikaturaky 
eVeA. ' This''‘divil 1 oa- tPcluddP-tlie or apes pro¬ 

perly fo called, whithare not (bund firAmcrica. 

X. The chimpAPtee,' the fitnia troglodytes of Un- 
nxiis, common in the mountains of Sierra lioona, :ee- 
femblesman more than the orang-outang. Thitanitmal 
was firft brought to Europe in 1738, when it wPs ex¬ 
hibited as a fhow in London. Tlie following deferip- 
tion of one that was kept fome months at the colony 
of Sierra XiCona is gtveu by Wadftrom, in bis Eflay 
On Colonization f. He was nearly two feet high ; but 
the full fiat ore is nearly five fret. He was covered 
with black hair, long and thick on the back, but fimrt 
and thin on the breail and belly. His face was bare; 
his hands and his head refembled thofe of an old black 
man, except that the hair on his head was ftraight* He 
ate, drank, Hept, and fat at tabic, like a human being. 
At firft he crept on all fours, on the outfide of bis 
hands ; but, when grown larger, he endeavoured to go 
erefl, ftipporting himfelf by a Hick. He was melan¬ 
choly, but always good-natured. 

2. The fatyrus, orang-outang, or great ape, has a 
Lxvii get face, and a deformed refcmblancc of I’uc hninan ; 

’ ears like thofe of menan; the hair on t!.e head 
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covered-mth rriddiOi and ihaggy .hair-; Ipngcfl. ou the Sw** 
■ h ac k » thimieft .ofi tlie fore part^ The ipce and paws ^-i' 

•re fwajthy ; the buttocks covered with lair. 'Xhey • 
inhabit the interior partsof Africa,.tie iilea of Suma- 
tea, Borneo, and Java ; are. {olivary, and live in the 
moft defert places. , They grow to the height of fix 
feet-} hevo prodigious.ftrength, and will overpower tL 
ilrongeft man. The old ones are ihot with arrows, 
the youngxlone can be taken alive. They live entirely 
on fruiu and ntrta. They will attack and kill the ne¬ 
groes who wander in the woods; will drive away the 
elephPnts, and heat them with their fids or picctrs of 
wo^; and will tl^ow ftooes at people that plFcnd 
tfaetn. They fieep in trees; and make a fort of ihelter 
frotn the inclemciKry of the weather. They are of a 
grave appearance and melancholy difpoution, and even 
wlien young not incliaed to frolic. They go ereft, and 
are vaftly fwift and agile. Theft accounu arc chiefly 
taken from Andrew Battle, ao Englilh failor, Who was 
taken prifoner 1589, and lived many years in the inntr 
parts of Congo ; his narrative is plain, and feems very 
authentic. It is preferveJ in Purchas’s cr.Uedtiou. 

Forger • informs.us, « that thofe along the banks of* 
the river Ganges are larger and more mifehievous than Iltfi-n/.-r 
in any part of Africa; the negroes dread them, and 
cannot travel alone in the country without running the » 

hazard of being attacked by thefe animals, who often 
prefent them with a flick, and force them to fight, f 
lave heard tlie Portuguefc fay, that they have oficti 
feen them hoift up young girls, about feven or eight 
years old, into trees, and that they could not be wreft- 
cd from them without a great deal of difiSculiy. The 
moft part of the negroi's imagine them to be a foreign 
BltioDCome to inhabit their country, aud that they do 
Dot rpeak for fear of being compeUed to work.** When 
Uken young, they are capable of being tamed, and 
taught to perform many mcnialofSces. Francis Pyrardf 1 Tm * 
relates, ♦* that in the province of tJicira Leo)ia, there js 
a fpecics fo ftrong limbed, and fo iiiduftrious, that, 
when properly trained and fed, they work like fervant^i 
that thcygcnerally walk on the two’ hind feet; that they ^ ' 
pound any fubilances in a mortar; that tl>ey go to 
bring water from the river in fmall pitcher-,, winch xh« y 
carry full on their hcadn. But when they arrive at the 
door, if the pitchers are n(,t fooi) taken off, they allow 
them to fall; and when they perceive the pitchers over¬ 
turned and broken, they weep and lamert.’* Father 
Jarric quoted by Nuremberg, fays the fr.mc thing,! I' r. 
nearly in the fame terms. ‘ ... 

tion of thefe .animals, the 

cords with that of Pyrard ^ ... 

marks) with fnares, tntightto walk on their hind 
aud to ofe their fore feet as hands in performing dirlV-i; y 
rent operatjons, as rinfitig gl iflVs, cairying drink nnind ‘ 
the company, Uiining a fpit. &c.’* “1 faw at Java 
(faysGuat J) a very cxtraordinaiy ape. It was u fe-'^^' 
male. Site was very tall, andoften walk<d enft on hir ■; rr>w . 
hind feet. On thefe occafiuus, ftie coiiceohu wiili lur i.--/. 

hands the parts whiuh ddlipguiftj the ftx. Kveept the U. 

eye*brows, there was no ha:r on her face, which prctt\ 
much refcjnMeJ the groTtfque female iaers I fuw annj-;’ 
the Hottentots at tlic Cape. She made hir b.d v 
neatly evey day, lay upon her fide, ai.d ©ovued ht tiAt‘ 
witl> tlie bed cl.ut hen. When bcrheaxl otlud, fiic i I 
it up w:th a lat’.dkuchrtf> and it'was .'.lai-fnig ti; i-c 


u. 


emtjerg, lays the fr.mc thing,! I' /' 
With regard to the edaca- 
teftimony of Shoutten j} 
i. ** They are taken (h** re-i 
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'Kmiio. )icr t^uis hooded ui bed. I could relate many other lit¬ 
tle arttclca which appeared to Ase extremely rtngular. 
But [ admired them not fo nuich as the multitude ; be- 
caufc as I knew the deli^ of bringing her to Europe 
to be exhibited as aihow, I was mclinud to think tliat 
ihe had Iwen taught matiy oftheCe moiikcy.tricks« which 
tlic people conridefed as.b^nguatural to the aoimaU— 
She died in‘our (bip* about the latitude of the Cape of 
Good flope. The figure of ihia ape had a very great 
refemblsace to that of &c.*’ Gmclli Carreri telU 
us, that be faw*’ one of thefe apes^ which cried like an 
infant, walked ttpon its hind feet, and carried a.mat un¬ 
der its arm to lie down and deep umht. 

An orang-outang wdiich BriSbn law, is defenbed by 
A’./.'. him as mild, affectionate, and good natured. His etr 
hy was melancholy,hisgnit grave, his movements meafured, 

Vnj.VllI. j,}5 dirpofiiions gentle, and very difi'erent from thofe of 
other apes. He had neither the impatience of the Bar*, 
bary ape, the malicioufnefs of the baboon, por the ex¬ 
travagance of the monkeys. ** It may be alleged,- 
(fays our author), that he had the benefit of initruc- 
tion ; but the other apes which I fhall compare with 
him, were educated in the fame manner. Signs and 
word.s were alone fufHcient to make onr orang-ou¬ 
tang a£l; hut the baboon required a cudgel, and the 
other apes a whip ; fur none of them would obey with¬ 
out blow’s. ‘1 ha%*e feen this animal prefent hir. hand 
to condncl the people w'ho came to vitit him, and 
walk as gravely along with them as if lie had formed 
a part of the company. I have feeo him fit down at 
table, unfold his towel, wipe his lips, ufe a fpoon or a 
fork to cany the viftuals to his irmilh, pour his liquor 
into a glafs, and make it touch that of the perfon 
who ilraiik along w'ith him. AVhen invited to take tea, 
he brought a cup and a fauccr, placed them on the 
table, put in fugar, poured out the tea, and allowed it 
to cool before he drank vt. All thefe anions he per¬ 
formed without any other infligation than the figns or 
verbal orders of his mafler, and often of his own ac¬ 
cord. He did no injury to any perfon : he even ap¬ 
proached company with circiimfpcftion, and prefented 
Ijimfclf as if he wanted to be cprclfcd. He W'as very 
fond of dainties, which every l>ody gave him : And as 
his bixiill wasdifeafed, and he w'as aMi^ed with ateac- 
iiig rough, this quantity of fwoctmrats undoubtedly 
contributed lofhonen his life. He lived one fumtner 
in Paris, and died in London the following winter. He 
ate almoli Cv\ry thing ; but prcfcixed ripe and dried 
fruits to all other kinds of food. He drank a little 
wine; but fpnntaneoufly left it for milk, tea, or other 
mild liquors.’* ’fhis was only two feet four inches 
high, and was n young on«. There is great pof&bility 
that thefe animals may vary in fixe and in colour, f<}me 
In ing covered with black, others with reddifh hairs.— 
They art not the faiyrs <if the ancients; w'hich had 
uils (a) and wer^ a fpecies of moukey. Linnaeus’s 
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/jomo no(7urnuj, an nnbtiai of tUis kind, xi uftneceflarily Slanitr 
feparated from Ida jSmia fatyrut» 

To Vaabie the reader, to form & judgment of.tliM 
animal, which has fo. girat.a rcfemblaocc to^ man, it 
may not be utiaccc-ptable to quote from Buffun the, «)iif«> 
ferenc«4 ainl cou^onnitirs w liich make him i^proaebnb 
recede from the human fpi;cira4 - .He dUrets fepra^*'^* I 
man externally by the fiatnc&.ofiiis nufe^lty tUelihoH^' 
tiefsofhis front, and by hischioi which. elevated- 
at the bafe. Hia.eais are propojrlionaby.tqohirge, hi* 
eyes too near each other, and the didanux betwerw. 

)hs nofe jand ipoqth is too great# Tbufe arc the ntdy 
d.ifievences between .tlv of the orangnoutang ao4. 
tliat of a man.. With fcgat-d. to-thc bod^i and. mem*; 
bers, the thighs are pro^tipMtfy too ihoit,;the ^rms 
too long, the fingert; teorXmallf the palm.of.'ihe.haiuJH 
too long and nanrow, ^ndrthe fe^ rather refemhla hapda 
than Ute human fpot-. ^he m^.-org^'.s ofgcaeration 
differ not froovthofe of.man, '^xcept that the prepiH^ 
haa lib ^snu«« The prg^saeeaxireuw 
lar tiq . t 

- i^rnaBy...f^ t,heliu^ 

man fpe^s,»'inB^.JfcWiOnly .la, 
blit the 
neck «re ,^i> 
the bottociU 

dee^r. 
of the. Deck* 
man, end the uvelqra^ 
the bladder and 


.fi^tebr*, «f lli4 
ehdanareowi 
flf,%,^yta,fanlt 
i^.rft/'vete.bra 
, 9 * 

iymp 4 - 


longer than in the htunan 
of the body, head, and( 
ternnl, (b perfedUy Fc^, 
not make the compari^ 
fuch a umjuinty, 
not produce the .&Qp; 
organs of rpctcl^^f^ 
and yet the 
f|>epkingj thr: h>S>>f 

tions ;.,and 

Can t^crc be 
the 





ty 

tbiAkiog,. V 
thap,^ exihibited w 



the orang-outang are the , aniiniila who bftve but¬ 
tocks and the calf of tlie Ug^^nd .who, of courfe, are 
formed for walking crcA: the only anfoials who have 
a broad cheft, fiat fitodldcrs, and s.ertebrx.of the fame 
firuflure; and the only aoimals wh^ braio, heart, 
lungs, liver, fplecn, fioinaeh,.aiuliflirfiines, areperfeCf- 
ly iimjiar, and-wbohave an appendix veenuformis, or 
blind gMt. In fine, the orang-oufEing has greater re* 
femblance to roan than even the baboons or monkeys, 
not only in all the parts we have mentioned, but. in ^be 
largcnefs of the face, the figure of the. cranuun, of 4he 
jaws, of the teeth, and of the other bones of the head 


4 ^' 


( \ ) .^.linn p.ivc8 them tails, XVI. e. 21. Pliny fays they have teeth like dogs, Z>'d>» VII. e. 2. circufflCtancea 
common to many monkeys. Ptoiemy, L.ih» 7. r. 2. fpcaks of certain ifiands in the Indian ocean inhabited by 
people wiih tails like ihofc with which fatyrs are painted, whence, called the ipei of/atyrs. Keepings ^wede, 
pretended to have difeovered thefe hamifut eauJati j that they would have traincked with him, offering him-live 
parrots; that afterwards they killed feme of the crew tliat went on ihore, and ate them, &t. 6tc. 

VI. 71. . I 
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Aftdfiirt Virt ifc'ethicknefBcjfthc'fiftgeTS and thumb, the liltcwife 
•^^re (if the oaili, and the number of veriebrse .; and, 
the cuftfcirmiT^ of the articulations, the fnag- 
4 nd of the rbtisla, demum, &c. Hence, 
at therc ia a Renter fimiUrity between this animal and 
man, thtv^between thufeereatua'a whkh rcfcmble him 
the Barbary ape, the baboon, and monkey, 
lahtThaw all beert defignedby the general name of 
the- Itidiana are fo be rxccftd for a/Tueiating hiru with 
the botnan fi^nea, under the denO(bloation of orong- 
fS/Mf, or toMf man, Ih fine, if th^e were a fcale by 
trhiemwe could defeend from’ hu/iinn nitureto that of 
.the brutes, and if the eflimee of this rmtirre coitfifted 
entirely in the forth of tlk'l^rdy, and depended on'its 
erganiaatfon, the oraag^uotang \vOuld approach nearer 
to man than any other tfnirtiau Th&ta in the fecond 
rank of beinga, he would mdlu ^ Other animals feel 
hii faperiortty; and'oblige them rb obeyhim. If the 
prineijrifi Of imitation, by whit^ Bc feOihrto tnibiiObn* 
aoan- aflkms, wtte i fbRth ef iboi^bt, tfiia woul^ 
be (lillfiirther.removed from Ogreat- 

er afliftity to Wio.' ibii 2 h<itM'^leb'fep 4 rat^ 
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til-; hair of the bead defeenda on l><Jth 
temples In the forra oftreffes; t!ic hair on the back and 
loins is ih fnull qujiniticF. It Is fc/i: or Gx firet high, 
and walks ahvays cxcil on the two hind feet. It h:.^ not 
been aferrtained whether the frmdles of this fpccies ur 
variety, airefubjvft t<> penodicaldifcharges: but analogy 
‘ nderathis silrnofiuoqueilionaule. This animal i!(,UyDr 


Sun ta. 


them M tmniei^;' Mfafd, de« 

prnd not 'od body. 

Tbefe are '^Tbebrang. 

ootatig, though, H % Bbdy, mem- 

bert, kfiiVs, limilar to 

tM>ih Though he 

c b ii l ft dy r dta performs no 

yib afifon that has 
thrfame 't^th regard to 

sirtiUeMi^i.'vst^ finking eba- 

ittA'IirbliiK’' the' ’i^lgar have at- 

We^dedde,. 

e0Bniwl|l^w||i^Eifii^c^'lii)^aiiob'be fpon- 

rn^ik lMt(f US IfOm inch- 
of the vriH, be 

fekh who 

Baye'iekiij^ii;(^'whibnlmkl«4wi]i I am 

cojlvii^^tbaf #ill 

t)Olbi(tg|*Vclb'nttry ih Ah' aiie, bavidg 

arthk Aridbiiiids; 

ing of us.' Thi' trf ’^is Ihehiberrind'hVgam 

necriTarfly piudahei mrhement^i tad fometimes fuc^ef- 
jfiofts of moyeinents, which reAihble ours. Being en¬ 

dowed with the hutnan tlrudnre, the ape ttttft move 
like man ; but the fame motions imply not that be ads 
imitadoin Two bodies which weiti: the fame 
insfltfifai fwo' fimilar pendulums or mnehines, will move 
in'the' manner; but tliefebodies or maebidcs can 
never be faubto imitate each other in their motions.. 
The ape and l he humnn body arc two machines fimilar- 
ly conftrutftcd, artid ncccffarily move nearly ih the fame^ 
manner j but parity is not imitation. The one depends' 
on matterj and the other on mind. Imitation prefup- 
poftS'lhedcfign'of imitating. Tl>c ape is incapable of 
‘brwbig this dcfign, which requires a train of thinking; 
'onfj^Ujipily man, if he incline:-, can imitate the ape: 
jut the ape cannot even incline to imitate man.’* 

3. Pongo, or Jocko, are confidcrcd as nnefp^citsby 
Pennant and Omelin. Ir inhabits the illand of Java, 
nd the interior parts of Gninea. Has no pouches 
rithin bat cheeks, no tail, and no callolUies on the bnt- 
ock» ; which lall are plump and ficHiy. All the tcerh 
re fimilar to thofe of man. I'lie face is fiat, naked, 
hd tawny; the cars, hands, feet, bicafi^, and belly, arc 


Gnie 1 in,coiifidereJ only as a varictyofthcornug^outaug. 

4. The great gibbon, bng-armcd ape, or fimia hr, Fir 3. 
with a fiat fwanhy face furruunded with gray Iiairs : 

Itairs on the body black and rongh ; buttocks hare ; 
nails on the bauds flat i on the feet long ; anus of a 
mod difproportioned leng^, reaching quite to ihe 
ground when (lie animat is erc£l, its natural poilurc ; 
oft hideous deformity-^Inhabits India, Malacca, and 
the Molucca i.lcs ; a mild and gentle anmial ^ gro.vs 10 
the height of four feet. The great black ape t>l' Kiang- 
fi, a province in China, feems to be of this kind. 

y. Tlk lelTer gibbon, or fimia lar minor, is much ^ 4 ;- 4 - 
lefl, being only al^uta foot and a half high ; the body 
aodfacearcof abruwnculour: refemblestheformer. Tiic 
fitnia lar argentca is probably a vaiicty of tins fpenes. 

6 , The pigmy, or fimia filvanus, has no tail; thc^'iT'i' 
buttocks arc naked ; tlie head louiidlfh, and the arms 
ftiortcrthan the body. It inhabits Afiten; aiid is not 
nneomthon in our exhibitious of animals ; h very trad¬ 
able and good-natured, and mod probably the pig¬ 
my of the ancients. It abounds in Aithiopia, one feat 
of that imaginary nation : was believed to dvAcll near 
the fountains of the Nile, whence it defeended annual¬ 
ly to make war on the cranes, /. r. to ftcal their eggs, 
wliich the birds may he fiippofed naturally to defend ; 
whence the fiction of their combats. 

8. The nugot, fim’a inuus, or Barbary ape, has 
long face, not unlike that of a dog; canine teeth, 7 ' 

and ftrong ; ears like the human ; nails flat ; buttocks 
bare; colourofthe upper partofthc body a dirtygreenilh 
brown ; belly, of a dull pale yellow ; grows to above 
the length of four feet.—They inliahit many part* of 
Iiulia, Arabia, and all parts of Afiica cxci.pt I^-gypt, 
where none of this genas are found. A few arc found 
on the hill of Gibraltar, which breed ihere ; proliahly 
from a pair that had cfcapid from the town ; as they 
are not found in any other part of Spain.—They arc 
very ill-natured, milchievons, and fierce ; agreeing with 
the charadler of the ancUut Cyaoccphali. They are a 
very common kind iii txhibiti< ns. Byfiwccof dsfeiplinc 
they arc made to play fome tneks; othcrwifc tiny aie 
more dull and fullcn than the rcll of this genus. Tiuy 
aflemhle in great troops in the open fields io India, and 
will attack women going to market, and take their pro- 
vifioris from them. The females carry their young in 
their arms and will leap from tree to tree with tiicm. 

Apes were worfhipped in India, and had magnificent 
temples eroded to them. When the I\«iugucfe plun¬ 
dered oue in Ceylon, they found in a liitle golden caf- 
ket the tooth of an ape : a relic held by the natives in 
fuch veneration, that they oflered 700,000 ducats to 
redeem it, but in vain ; for it wa? burnt by tlie vice¬ 
roy, to flop tl»e progrefs of idolatry. 

■ IJ. Papionfs, or Bauoons. Thcfehave fiiort tails, 
a long face; a broad high mur.xle; longiih dog-like 
tufks, or canine teeth ; atid nJiked calhifilit-s on the but¬ 
tocks. They are only found in the rtld world, and arc 
the pnpiones and K.vr»xip«A(e of the ancients. Pkte 

8. ’ilic inaimon, fimia papioncincftriua,or pig-tailed cccclxvih, 

baboon,. f'S 
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giiiMi*' bAcoh, with a pointed fiwe, wbicb it n!feVed» oF a f«rar> 
tby'rednefs ; two ftiar|i canine teeth} cart like the ho- 
man $ hair on the limbs and body grbwo inclining to 
afh'Coluutt poleft oh the belly i fingers tiack $ naili long 
arid fiat; thumbs of) thebindofeet eery loo^i conneAed 
to the neareft toe by abroad merrihranei tailfonrinchet 
long, (lender, ctvfllT Hke a pig's, and almoft naked | 
the bai'e fpacts on theramp red, and but ftnull s length, 
from bead Co tail, tl incfaea. Inhbbrirtbe idea of Su¬ 
matra and Japan ; it irtry docile. In Japan it is taught 
fcTcril tricks; and carried about the country by moun¬ 
tebanks. Kempfer was laforaed by one cn thefe peo¬ 
ple, that the baboon he had was ion years old. 
p. 9* '^he great baboon, or fimia papio fpbinx, with 

hazel irides i ears fmall and naked ; face canine, and 
very thick ; middle of the face and forehead naked $ 
and of a bright remiilion colour; tip of the nefc of 
the fame, and ending truncated like that of a hog) (idea 
of the uoie broadly ribbed, and of a fine rioletboe: the 
opening of the mouth very fmall; checks, throat, and 
goat-like beard yellow; hair on the forehead very long, 
tuitis back, IB black, and forms a kind of pointed crefi. 
Head, arms, and legs, covered with fiiort hair, yellow 
and black intermixed, the breall with long whitifii yel¬ 
low hairs, the (houlders with loug brown hair. Nails 
flat; feet and bands black ; tail four inches long, and 
very hairy ; buttocks bare, red, and filthy ; but the 
fpace about them is of a moft elegant purple colour, 
which reaches to the inlideufthe upper partoftbethighs. 

This was deferibed by Mr Pennant from a ftuffed 
^j'‘'J''^‘'''^*fpecimen in Sir Afliton Lever's niufeum. In Auguft 
^ 779 » a bve animal of this fpecies was ihown at Edin¬ 
burgh, and in Odiober following at Chefter, where be¬ 
ing feen by Mr Pennant, that inquifitive naturalift has 
deferibed it in bis Hiltory of Qu^rupeds. “ It difier- 
ed little (he obPsrvea) in colour from the above, being 
in general much darker. Eyes much funk in the head, 
and fmall. On the internal fide of eachearwas a white 
line, pointing upwards. The hair on the forehead 
turned up like a toupee. Feet black; in other re- 
fpe^s refcmbled the former. In this I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the teeth. The cutting teeth were 
like thofe of the reft of the gcuus ; but in the upper 
liiid lowrrjaw, were two canine, or rather tniks, near 
three inches loug, and exceedingly (harp and pointed. 
This animal was five feet high, of a moft tremendous 
llrength in all its parts; was excelfively fierce, libidi¬ 
nous and firong.'’ 

Mr Sebreber fays, that this fpecies lives on fucculent 
fniits, Slid on nuts; is very fond of eggs, and will put 
eight at once into its pouches, and,.taking them qut 
one by one, break them at the end, and fwallow the 
yolk and white ; rejedis all fiefii-mcnt, unlefs it be dref- 
ied ; would drink quantities of wine or brandy ; was 
hrfs agile than other baboons ; very cleanly; for it would 
immediately fiing its excrements out of its hut* That 
wliicli was IhowQ at Chefter was particularly fond of 
chcefc. Its voice was a kind of roar, not unlike that of 
a lion, but low and fomewhat Inward. It went upon 
uU fours, and never flood on its hiud legs, unlefs forced 
by the keeper; hut would frequently fit on its rump 
ill a crouching manner, and drop its arms before the 
belly. Inhabits the hotter parts of Africa. 

F j. 10. little baboon, or fimia papio apedia, has a 

rottodilh bead, with a projeding muxale, ud ruundilh 


naked ears ; the hair on the body is y^low, tS|A >»itk fiiid 
black: the face is browo, and almoft naked,’kaving ooi- 
ly a few fcittered hairs; the nails are ill comprefledvod 
Along, except on the thumbs and gi«at loM, thn nnila 
of which refemUe man ; the tnif Is very (hors, bdog 
hardly an inch loog; the body'is about the fine of S 
cat. It is Uncertain, fnya Gaselih, if tb)sanimd^yy||(d 
be confidered at a diftiaa i^ies, ^ oidy aa a variety oT 
the fimia fchirea. ' v ' 

11. Tlic aiaotegar, or fimia papio aaerasoavcomiMO* Fig. i 
ly called the fitJUd but it is tm prep e ai y named aa 
as it bas a tail it is deferibed i<f the AbridgimUt of 
tM Phtlofophical Traa&d30Ba,^f apo, ■'. XI had adofa 
and bead 14 tnchea in length) the aofoioCwvlaM red* 
face blue,-both naked ) black eyr-browa ; eata liBe (ha 
huimao; on the-top ofttbe band a Joag^opri^ttaftof 
hair; on the «hhi anoAer ; twa-kMig Ctifi^.b u^cr 

jaw I fore feet exaaiy-rtfembijt|ig aad the aaila 
I oa the fiagern flat ) Ae fovo part ofthe bodyvaad the 
iafide of »e legs knd aMBi, naked 1 thooutfi^eovemd 
with atottled baDvmand'OhvahBir* ■ iiC«fth,irt>m the 
nofe to the irioiach^ It was v<^ 

fierce aad (alaifloakf miaat» A/4B:db«ia; hat would fit 
up on iu romp^iaM*Ap||dba4cfidfi Wh%fttck.)> in ttoa 
yttttude,.tfwoiwhqld<d(«aip tefitaduaid) aad'drink out 
of it. ' <.< M.i'< . . . 

18. Thcmaadfih#wnw Fig.,, 

baboon, has a^fiRhtd:ribKM4^dliMi;lMim'OB^thachin.| and 1. 
the cheeks are blae aad<‘fti%i^M.»hu hattoakaaro 
naked. This fpedes Ihe^vold 

Coaft, and in the other fnuttieifri prfiriibci of Afidca, 
where he is called A<gpaby4hftDlj^riWsimid jiaUirfitfft^ 
the Europeaas^ NcKtrtojd^4a » agh wwaa )fc Im^iatthe 
largeft of all the apesxaathriyAmhstAtohigWjt im 
had a prefent of m:.ifenja^ 
mouths old, nod 

boon. He addi^ Ant theft': oiahfi^ 
two feet; that they that 

they havoa rioleot.fiaQoa:^ w«eael^1i^uA A^^^ 
ver fail to ratify a^ ehey find « woewH^t o dsfiaace 
from reliefs We have .nrA'town both df the t malt 
aad female, which nmyte etpy diftiofoifted by thear 
fixe and appearaace*’. 

13. The wood baboon, or.fimia papki fylvatiea, with f*. n 
a long dogriike (ace, -eovered with a fautt^^lofiy black ** 
(kin) hands and feet oaked, aad black like the fiioe) 

hair on all parts long,, elegaatly mottled with black and 
Uwoy ; nails white s about tkm.fiect Ugh wIkd eredl) 
tail wn three inches, and very hairy cm the upper, top. 
Inhabits Guinea, where it is catted by Ae E^ls the 
nuM tha ^ood, 

14. The brown baboon, or fimia papio pUtypygsNb 
with pointed ears; face of a dirty white ; nofe huv« aad 
broad; hairs round the face firart aad ftraight | colour of 
the upper part of the body brown ; of the under, afik 
Ooloar} tail about (bar inches ioog; t^per aad almsift 
bare of hair; beneath is quite asked. The asibnal 
which Mr Tennant called the mm folssa, in iW-firft 
edition, feema by the taperneCsof the tail, and general 
form, to be of tbiakind. 

15. The hoggifli baboon, or fimia papio pnrearia, has 
a (hoit tail, and coloured buttocks) the head- it li% i) 
tliat of a hug, with a naked faout ; the body ip of an 
olive brown colour; the naila are (harp, aufi comprefed. 
Inhabits Africa, and is Aout three feet and a hrif high 

when 
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Sfeito.. vrc&f .Thi»»' io «U pi^babiUty» it tbe 

with-.file bof'faccd ape* adopted from 

;lIl»trMosjtavty.C&acoafTKECi» kaTc Uag taUi^ 
«dM«h ^fern»fc' |preh<B£le i tUe under parti of tUeir 
c^eeko'lre.jforeimed witk poucheit tnwbicli they eta 
kif^ij^Dir 'liduaii ; the partitiua between the noliriU 
" ia.abi«»^aBd ibe aperturei are* like tboie of man* placed 
in the iinder part of the nofe; the buttocks are naked) 
aadrpnvTklMl with calluiitiei.^. Tbefe aaimaU, which 
arc amr foaodoative in America) aretbe ccrcopuheci» 
wad- ft e C» » of the aooieata. 

Plate The Xartariot dergdao^ baboon of Pennaottoad 

^cccLsib jpereopttbecuahtmadryaiofOflaelinf with along* thick* 

end ftsttog oofe».ao«ti<cd with a ftAooth red Ikio { ears 
poifltedi.aad bid ia the hair j head great aod flat} hair 
on the bead) and forepart of the body at far as the 
p«ift) aery bang ttad'ibagm gray a>iil oUee briaded i 
tbe iidet of ;tbe bead very fu& thabamoh tbeliabsand 
biad ‘pait of .the body W^ vAorte diodw flnmg.aad 
thick} biodsaadifeet^didkyfdhe aails.oD’^'io^fcfit 
flati ibofe on tkir kiadrbi^ a do^tf bwttoduTcry 
bare) and cavecad with o^dKtiitif «|deoi^ odour | tail 
(carce the. leogtkc^ te^body^ltiiidvvaBtiDcd merally 
eredt«^ They idiabit-iflie k^tuft^^pirta ^.Africa and 
Afla } where ^ey keep in vaA tro*^ ood are very 
£accewid‘dawa«BBw:^.Tbi^eidi'iaitfc^ They will 
' < run .OP ateat- wewK'pafftngfrs gk i^j ^kc the bougha 

kmd. They 

^ moft de- 

teftabla daffMhintbetrTMimeraaa wtlf as appearance. 
TOhy wg|f»ibawJii^takuodrods i -« 4 iich obliges the 
m 4 ' ou$ m tjim wdfbi' iplaiUMamt to be oontinually on 
tkrtrjpawdiigaibirfrticiiiidettertrtioBfc r Ooie of them 
Wi|ijfeiiW'vn«dibdabdBi»e/yi>aritg» t it-eamc from 
tbr of ;Vemaw.ii I And)U Telicr on 

tiw -gWifi^tabA vraa^abocg'five feet high. It 

Ooaa^vcry Aeree a^ iiq|aaMabk’vfo droog as eafily to 
anrfter«m kedpe^m^oat jtHa|i'awni.>‘> Ita inclumtioov 
fo-m<iWien*appearod in tiie:idaft Violentaaniief* A 
fdocmtii) who braugbtiWi^tk-tqfec if) ik^brdflrto tccKC 
tkoanidialt kiSfiinfl faiifgeddbipra' thcbcaiii coraged 
at being fo tantalized) caught hold of ii^nrt pewter* 
^ paCfwfndi bethrear^h fim^flarce and fo-fure an aim) 
that, bad not tbe maa*that and wig fofteaed the blow, 
bwfeufl moft have been fradtartd<} but be fertunately 
efeapibd^tdi a comimm broken head*' 

Fig. x6. . {-y, Tbewl|ite*beard^ block waodero) the Cmm fl* 
kmii of Liftnwmi the omndcrou of &ufTon, mnd lidn* 
W^ed bobdoubf’PeaDaat* the otroopitheciM ftkaos al- 
bibarbatua of GmeliO) has a dog-like rece* is naked* and 
of a dtdky'Cc^ur; a my large and full white or lu»ary 
bcardf'large canine teeth ( body covered with black 
bahr I belly of a light colour} tail terminated with a 
tuft ofbair bke that of a lion. Us bulk that of amid- 
diin^'fiiicd dbg; . Xx iababits the £afl ludiea and tlia 
boftfi^ mUtl of Africa. 

tfflwTbe porple-faccd monkey) or cercopUhetus flie- 
hur parpuratoai with a great triangular white heard, 
ihorc and pointed at the bottom, and on eacir G(ie of 
ihe ears, eatcfukng a winged fslhiou far beyond ihcm j 
face and hands purple) body block. Inhabit Ceylon. 
They are vety barniWfs} hve in the woods, end feed 
dnr i^iUet and’ buds of nfvri; and when taken foon be¬ 
come timw. 
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J19. Mitlbropk) or cercopitbecus faunuS) bat a loag flknU.. 
tail* and is bearded t the tail it bulhy at the eatrcoiity*''! 
it.is « nativ^vof ^agal. This i^cics has cheeks 
pQOchaS) and caVoGtict on the buttocks} tbe tad m 
nearly as lo^ as 4 iie body and head; and it is a mif- 
uke of Oufius that it terzninates in a tuft; thc/a:tt is 
of a cinereous gray colour, with a Urge muzzle* and 
large eyeS). udiich 'bare flcfe-coloared eyelids, and a 
gi^ band acrofsAheyforehetd in the place of eyebrows; 
the ears are Urge, thin, and fleih-colQured } the upper 
par}S jof the body are of a uniform yeliowilb brown co¬ 
lour, and the lower of a yellewiib gray; Xt walks on all 
fours, and is alutut a foot and a half from the muzzle 
to the eatremity of the tail. The females men^uate. 

ao. Macaque, or cercopithccus cynomolugos, tbe fig. 17. 
hare-lipped monkey of Pennant, has no beard: tbe no- 
ftriU are thick and divided ; the tail is long and arched* 
and the buttocks are naked. He has cheek-pouches and 
ca^fiUea on the buttocks. Hit tail is from t8 to so 
inches long. His head is Urge, his muzzle very thick, 
and bis face naked, livid, and wrinkled. His cars are 
covered with hair. liis body is fhort and fqnat, and 
' his limbs thick and Ihuit. The hair on the fuperior 
parts of his body is of a greenifh aib-colour, and of a 
yellowifh gray on the breailand belly. He has a fmall 
creti of hair on tbe top of the head. He walks on tour 
and fometimes on two feet. The length of his body, 
comprehending that of llie head, is about 18 or 20 
inches. 

21. The dog-headed monkey, or cercopithccus cyno- Fig. 18. 
cephaluS) has no beard, and is of a yellow colour; the 
muzzle is h>ng; the tail long and ftraight, and the but¬ 
tocks naked. It is a native of Africa. 

az. The fpotted monkey, or cercopithccus Diana, 
with a long white beard: colour of the upper pans of 
the body reddiih, as if they had been flnged, marked 
with white fpecks; the belly and chin whkilh; tail 
very long; isa fpecies of amiddlc lize. It inhabits Oui- 
nea-'and Congo, according to Maregrave ; iIk Congefe 
call it r.vyfffiR<i. M. de Buflbn denies it to be of that 
country ; but from the circumflauce of the curl in its 
tail, in Marcgravc*s figure, and the defeription cf fume 
voyagers, he fuppofes it to be a native of South Ame* 
lies. Linnaeiis dtferibes his S. Diana fomewhat differ¬ 
ently s be lays it is of the fize of a large cat} black, 
fpotted with white; bind part of the back ferruginous; 
face bl^ck ; from the top of the nofe is a while line 
pafBng over each eye to the ears, in an arched form; 
bemd pointed, black above, white beneath, placed on a 
fettsfli excrcfcence ; bread and throat wliitr; from the 
rump, crofs tile thighs, a w'kitcline; tuiUong, iiraight 
and black ; ears aud feet of the fame colour; canine 
teeth, large. 

- 33. The green monkey, or cercopitlu'cuB faboBus, hat ’ 9 * 
abluk and flatciflifacc: the tide ot it bounded by huig 
white hairs, falling backwards, and aJmoii covering the 
eais, which arc bl^k, and like the human: beafkhmbs, 
and whole upper p;iit of the body aud tail con red with 
fofe hair, of a yullowilh green colour at chcircsds, ci- 
ncrcousat their roots: underiideof the body and tail, 
aud inner fide of the limbi, of a iilvery colour: rail 
very long and flendcr. Size of a fmall cat. Inhabit 
different parts of Africa; keep ia great flocks, and live 
m the w<^s: are fcarcc difccmibli^ whea aaiong the 
kavcft,-except by theiv brcakmg the boughs with tneir 
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gsntbobi in ivliich tliey are very cgUe and filent; even 
Wtsim Hiot tt» do not make the leaft noife; but will 
unite in company, knit their brows, and gnaih their 
teeth, at if they meant to attack the enemy; are very 
common in the Cape de Verd iilandt. 

<4. Tbe mufUche, or cercopithccus eephus, has ■ 
beard on the cheeks ; the crown Of tile head is yellow* 
ilh : the feet ait black, and tbe tip of tbe tail is of an 
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ftbout the fixe of 1 dit $ it waa lately in the poflcffion of dM, 
Mr Brook, an animal merchant and exhibitor in I^n* '***”Sr^ 
don : The upper parts of the body are covered with % 
pale tawny coloured Fur, which is afliH:otoured at the 
roots} the hinder part of the back is orauge*coloured» 
the legs aih coloured, tbe belly white, aud the tail 
ihorter than the body. ^ 

29. King monkey, ihsU-bottom monkey, of cefT(^>F<C*«* 


afh colour. Its tail is mnch longer than the body and thecus regalis, has no thumb on the hands ; the h^d, 
head, being 19 or ao inches in length. The female ^eeks, throat, and ihouldcra, are covered with long, 
meniiruatei. flowing, coarfc hairs. Inhabits the forcfts of Sierra 

2y. 'Hie mangabey, cercopitbecus ethiops, or white* Leona in Guinea, where it is called 6 gy, of kutt meafiy* 
eyed monkey, has a long, black, naked, and dog-lifce It is abOvC three feet High when ere£l: The head is 
face: the upper eye-lids of a pure white: ears black, fmall, with a IhoTt, black,' naked face $ and (he bead, 
and like the human; no canine teeth I hairs on the cheeks, throat, neck, and flibulders, are covered with 
fides of tbe face beneath the checks, longer than the 
red : tail long : colour of the whole body tiwny hnd 
black ; flat nails on the thumbs and fore-flngers; blunt the body,.amn, tnd le^^ are^dvefed with Ihort. hairs 
clawH on the others: hands and feet black.—>Bhowh in of a fine glofly kdtck <^<^ur ; tbe hands are naked, and 
London fotneyears ago: place uncertain: thttdeferib- have no thutotei-the ffet btTC five tery ktiig flender 
ed by M. de Dad'oii came from Madagafcar; was very loei, whichraiv; yipCd pointed t^aws { the 
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long, coarfe, flowittg btlrs, <^'a dirty jellowUh colour, 
miked with black,knd r^enifalti^ a foil-bottomed wig; 


tidl is very 

having a tflft iSWirtS'- 


goodnatured} went on all-fours. 

26. The egret, or cercopithccus aygula, has a long 
face,and an upright (harp-pointed tnft of hair on the top 
of the bead. The hah- on tiie forehead is black : the 
tuft, and (he upper part of the body light-gray j the 
belly white : the eye-brows are large ; the beard Very 
fmaU. Size of a fmall cat. They inhabit Java. They trhicb, at tl 

fawn on men, on their own fpecies, and embrace each on the Under fldvlihj . _ ^ ^ _ 

other. They play with dogs, if they have none of part they Catifi^a, 


flender: Its 
grees IW itta' 
IV.Sa^k 
lio check 



now white hairs, 
i Badrs are very 
yitMnatj^ by the ae- 



ftttiate; and tbis 'tm 

Amcrics: '1^ 
freat tiwpnsty ^y t&i' 


their own fpccics with them. If they fee a monkey fure; by which they kfCCa.atdad^l^'^ 
of another kind, they greet him with a thoufand gri- Or to lay h<dd oTany fwif 

tnaecs. When a number of them fleep, they put their of their htfod^ 
heads together. They make a continual noiu during ger or hand the 
night. ^ick, aad tkaii! 

27. The rillow, cercophitheeus finicus, or Chinefe tbe nofe| tbie _ 
bonnet, has a long fmooth nofc, of a whitilh colour; hair no caflolities y '( 
on the crow'n of the head long, lying flat, and parted 
like tbat of a'man ; colour, a pale cinerous brown. 

Inhabit Ceylon. They keep in great troops ; and rob 
gardens of their fruit, and Belda of their corn j to prevent 
which, the natives are obliged to watch the whole day; 
yet thefe animals are fo bold, that, when driven from 

one end of the field, they will immediately enter at the __ _ 

other, and carry off with them as much as their mouth on the body ate of fcibiflSng black, long, yet'lie fo cUfb 
and arms can hold. Bofnun, fpeaking of the thefts on each other tbat thk a^kl appears ^uite fmqoth : 
of the monJce)'8 of Guinea, fays, that they will take the feet and epd df tlw tafl are Woiri( ; the tail'very 
in each paw one or two ffalks of millet, as many under long, and always twifted at the end, ^iee oflfox. 
their arms, and two or three in their mouth ; and thus Inhabit tbe woods of Brafil and v^ff Hum* 

laden, hop away on their hind-legs; but, if purfued, bers, and make a tAofl ditadful howI^£ Sbmetimes 
they fling away all, except what is in their mbuehs, one mounts dn a higher brmicli, ^e r^Kait tVmfclvea 
(hat it may not impede their flight. They are very bedeath : the firfl begins as if it was to haraagiK," and 



ihort faund can; 

. 


a»* 


nice in the choice of tbe ihillet; examine every ftalk: 
and if they do not like it, fling it away: fo that 
this delicacy does mure harm to the fields than their 
thievery. 

2$. The tawny monkey, drcercopithecus fulvus, has 
long talks in the lower jaw; the vifa^^ iilongandflefli- 
coloured, with flefii-colourtd ears, and a flattifli nofe. 
Inhabits India. This is a very ill natured animal. 


fets fo loud and fhaip a bowl as may be heard a vift 
way, and a perfon at a diftance would think that a hun¬ 
dred joined in the cry: after a ceruin fpace, be gfvea 
a fignal with his hand, when t|»e whole aflemblymiua 
in cnortis; but on ano^brfigiial is filent, and tbe orator 
finiflics his addrefs (a). Th»r clamour is tl^e mbik dif- 
agreeablc and tremendous tbat can be conceived ; ow¬ 
ing to a hollow and hard bone placed in tbe throat, 

which 


(1) A Cngular account, y«t related by Maregmve and frveral other writers. Maregrave isa writer df the 
firit authority, and a moll able naturaliil, long refidentin the Brafils, and fpeaks from disown knowledge. ' ' 
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svbicli the £ii^iib caU the TMe mookeyi limbs tin^ped with red: tail blacky and much lofifferth|(l Sintlii. 

•re very fierce* unUmeable, aud bite dreadfully. There the head and body: the young pxcefiively dcfiirnied } 
ts a yaeicty of a ferruffioouiB or reddilh bar colour* their hair very long, and thinly differfed.—rin the 3 rU 
which the tndiaoa call the img ofth monkeyt: it U lange* tlfit hCufeum are fpcciaicns of old and young. M. de 
•nd as noify as the former. The natives eat this fpe- Bufibn has a variety with a white throat. Inhabits Su« 
ciet, as weu as fevend other forts of monkeys, but are rinam and Brafil s appears a& if it was always weep* 
paiticttlmrl^ fond of this. Europeans will alfo eat it* log \ of a melancholy difpofiiion { but very fulLof irai- 
efpecially in thofe parts of America where food it tating what it fees done. Tbefc probably are the 
fcane & s^hes it' is f^ded in order to get off the hair* monkeys Dampicr faw in the bay of All Saints, which 


'll looks very white | and has a rdemblancc fltecking to 
humanity, that of a child of two or three years old 
when c^tog (c). 


on the ^ound». 

bvely manner : was a great com¬ 
pany dancUg 'Ai^ trn foj licad, chat¬ 

tering* and fiiiaki^ i^enil^Boilia^a^ a great many 
Mid Voke down dry 

nkkt kdd kt'^» oilMrs fcattcred their urine 

and df^g abd« kdr ban :, at Ia.fi <kis bigger than the 
.rdt jaft oyer my bead* and leap- 

palctp back t but the moo- 

i > ''J .■ -f .mrt t •• 


Fig. 34. 


be fays are very ugly, and fincU firongly of muHc. They 
keep in large companies; and make a great chatter¬ 
ing* efpccially in itormy weather; relide much on a 
31. The qiiato* lapalus paoifeut, or four-fingered fpecict of tree which bears a podded fruit, which they 
monkey* has a long fiat Ikc* of,a XwarUiy flcih-cidourt feed on. 

the eyes are funk in the head 1 ears like the human; 33. Sapajus fatucllai, or horned fapajnu, has two Fig-ij. 

limbs of a great length, and uneommonly Sender: the tufis of hair on tlie head, rcfcmbling little horus; Is 
bair is blacl^ long, and rough. TlKre are only four beardlefs. Inhabits South America. The face, Tides, 
fingers oa the hands* bein|^ quite deftitute.of a thumb \ belly, and fore parts of the thighs are brown; the top of 
five toes on the feet. Tm tail is long’; sod naked be- ihe head, middle of the back, tail, legs, and pofierior 
low, near the end. The. bpdy isflend^ll sboota foot parts of the thizhs, arc black ; the naiU are long and 
and a half long | the Uil. near two fyet* add ib preben- rather blunt t the tail is prehenfile and twilled fpirally. 
file as to fefve eva^ pwppf^ ^wTkuid,. ' T inhabit Perhaps of the fame fpccivs with the Htnia apelia or ca- 
the neighbourhoodof lOu:|hagyin^ |^klioa*':BrafiJ* and puebin (Gm.) This, in all probability,'is one of ihe 
Peru ; affodate in -^ri^ V'i^;ane fear^ everfeeo fadtitious fpecies, purpofely deformed, by exhibitors of 
.1 ^ w •_ I * f wild beafts, to impofe on the public. 

34. Saimiri, fapnjus feiureus, or orange monke)',has 
no beard ; the hinder part of the head is prominent. ( 
and the nails on the four toi^s of the hind paws are nar¬ 
row and pointed. It inhabits South America, and is 
the moll beautiful of all the fapajous } its movements 
are grac'eful; its fiae fmall; its colour a biiiliant yel¬ 
low; its vifuge* round, with large vivacious eyes, fur- 
rounded by firfii-coluured rings; it has hardly any fore- 
tbe tip of its tail, licad; the nofe is elevated at the bafe, and fattened at 

...to aod iio* making the point; the mouth is fmalh the face flat and naked, 

and tbe cars arc garnilhed with hair, and a little point* 
ed; the tail is only half prehenfile : It (lands with calc 
on two feet, but commonly, walks on all four. 

V. Saooims, SacoiMi. Thcfc have long tails,Trjft- 

__ . . r. . _, i ^ _ which are proportionally longer than thol'c of the fapa-yL'/.ow </ 

bc 'tfot' w^en okot* ' 1 br 4 bky vnQ dk[g with their tail Jons, ftraight, flaccid, entirely covered witli hair, and 
or KCt to a boa^.aflpng aaapyiljfil Jtmidhs* When not prehenfile ; that is, incapable of laying hold of any 

t have (hot at ooe* aofi mbkek leg arm* 1 have pi- objefl: the checks have no pouches; and the buttocks, 

tied tbe poor erekture ^ ice it look and handle the which are covered with hair, have no culloiitics: the 
b^ken limb, and turn il from £ 4 ^ to fide.*’—-They are partition between the uoltrils is very thick, and the 
the moll a^ive of monkeys* aad quite enlivmi tbe fo- apertures are placed on tbe Tides of the uofe. I'hr fe- 
refts.of America. In order to pals from top to topof males do not inenfiruate. This race of animals is only 
'lofty tree^ whofe branches are too diftant for a leap, found in America. 

they wtU form a chain* by hanging down* linked to 3y.Thefaki,fagQinuspithecia»orfux<tailcdnioukey, 

Ca^n other by tbeir tails* and fwingingin that manner with a fwarthy face, covered with (hoit white down : 
tfil the lowefi catches hoId''of a bough of the next tree, forehead and fidesof the face with w hitifn, aud pretty 
and draws up the reft; and fometimes they pafs rivers long hair: body with lungdulky brown haiis; white or 
by the fame expedient. They are fometimes brought yellowiih at their tips : hair on the tail very long aud 
to Europe; but are very tender* and feldom live long bufliy; fometimes black, fometimes reddiih ; belly and 
in our climate. < lower part of the limbs a rrddilh white : length from 

33. The fai, fapajua, capucinus, or weeper* with a nofe to tail near a foot and a half: tail longer, ?nd like 
" round knd fiat face, of a reddifh brown colour* very de- that of a fox : hands and feet black* with claws infttud 
fornfied t the hair on the head and upper part c» tbe af nails. Inhabits Guiana. 

body black* tinged with brown ; beneath and on tbe 36* The fimgliu* fagoinus iacchus, or ftriated mon- Fig. t6. 

3 R a key 



.malm; for th^ have 

, . t^«l^''fM caMca diider her arm* tbe other 
cdafMks^pibre pavn about her 
heck: am QUlaa tiOitqat mvd .verr hard to 


fc) Vffoa*/ P‘03, T. IJ3. Det Marchms, III. 311. fays, they arc excellent eating, and that a Jhupe avxJin%ts 
wilt be found as good as any other, as food as you have co&querikl the averfion to the f of tbeir heads, wluch 
look very Hkc tbofe of little chUdren* 
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Sttrik. witb a 'ttry ronn4 Head i iHe aari ti»o eery 

' “■«"■■■’ lortg full tufta of wHttcHiira ftandirig'out on caeh tidej 
rrideamldifH: face a {WartKy flefh colooi': ears like the 
Hdman : Head blatk : body a(h-coloured» ecddifb, and 
d'ufky ; the laft forms driated bare crofs thr body : tad 
ftiH of hair« annolated with alh colour and black: body 
leven tnebea’hmg't tail neareleren : hands and feet co¬ 
veted with flroit hairsfingers like thofe of a fquirrel: 
nailSf or hither olawi» fharp. Inliahita Drafil: feeds on 
regrtablea; wiH alfoeat fifh t makte a weak noifc: very 
reftlcfs; often brought over to Europe. 

^' 5 * a?' jy. Pinche, fagoinus cedtpus, or red-tailed monkey, 
U beardkfs; ^s a flowing head of hair, which hangs 
down on each fide $ a red tail and fiiarp claws. It haa 
neither cheek pouches nor callofities on the buttocks. 
His tail is not prehenfile, and is more.than twice the 
length of the head and body. The partition of the no- 
ftrils is thick, and the apertures are placed at a fide. 
The face, throat, and ears are black ( on the head are 
long white hairs. Tiic muzzle is broad, and the fact 
round. The hair on the body is pretty long; of a ycllow- 
ifli brown or reddiih colour till near the tail, vipers it 
becomes orange; on the bread, belly, hands, and feet, it 
is white, and (horter than on the body. The tail, from 
the origin to one>half of its length, is a vivid red, then 
brownrih red, and toward the point it is black. He is 
about nine inches in length, and walks on four feet. 
The females are not fubjedt to the menftrual evacua¬ 
tion. 

Fif. xS. jg. The marlkina, fagoinos rofalius, or filky mon¬ 
key, is beardiefs \ haa a very hairy bead: the circum¬ 
ference of the face and the feet are red; and the claws 
are fharp and narrow. It inhabits South America. 
A briik ahimal, lefs impatient of cold than the reft of 
this race : the body is of a yeHowilh white colour; the 
nails on the thumbs and great toes are rounded ; the 
ears are naked, but are hidden beneath the fur: It has 
a round head, and a brown face, which is furrounded 
with a kind of mane of a bright red colour; the hair 
on the body and tail is^ long, filky, and of a pale but 
vivid-yellow colour, almoft white, with a confiderable 
tuft at the extremity of the tail. It walks on four feet, 
and is eight or nine inches in length, from the muzzle 
to the rump; and the tail is above 15 inches long. This 
fpecies lias the fame manners and vivacity with the 
other fagoins, but is more robuft in conftitutlon, as an 
individual lived five or fix years in Paris, being kept in 
a warm room during winter. 

39. Tlie mico, fagoinus argenteus, or fair monkey, 
with a fmall round head : face and ears of the rooft live¬ 
ly vcrmilioft colour : body covered with moft beautiful 
long hairs of a bright and filvrry whitenefs, of match- 
lefs elegance : tail of a fiiining dark chefnuthead 
and body eight inches long; tail 12, Inhabits the 
banks of the Amazons; difeovered by M. dc Conda- 
mine. 

I'ig. 29. ^o. The tamarin, fagoinus Midas, or great-eared 

monkey, with a round head, fwarthy, fleih-colbured, 
risked face : upper lip a little divided : ears very large, 
credt, naked, and almoft fquare : hair on the forehead 
uptight and long ; on the body foft, but ftiaggy : the 
head, whole body, and upper part of the limbs black, 
except the lower part of the back, which is tinged 
with yellow: hands and feet noverrd with orangc-co- 
U ured hairs, very fine and fmoo.h: nails long and 


eixioked i tail black, and twieethe leogtb-df the bod^^r 57 n^» 
teath very white. Iris of the floe of a fquirzteL. It m* 
hahits the hotter parts of South Atnertca, and the ii)« Simon, 
of Gorgnna, fouthof Paaamai in the South fm. There 
are, fays Dampier, a great many little bkek monkeys^ 
at law water they come to aHe tea fide, to take mufclea 
and periwinkles, which they dig oat of the ftiella. with 
their claws. > ' , ■ , i i 

Befides thefe which we have dcfcrlbed, there.are a 
great many fpecies which wir have «nnted. Thofe 
who>wifh to be-better aci|aait}ted.with ithe fimiw, nay 
eonfiilt Buftbn,. Peimant, and Omelin's e^ioa of the 
Zoology of Xiinnaeos by Mr Ker- 

SIMILE, «r SiMiLiTunx, in rhetorie, a cooipa* 
rifon of two things, which, rhoagh dHTereat in other 
refpeds, yet agree in fbitfe one* The difference be¬ 
tween a firoilc and bomparifon is £sid to confift in this, 
that the. fimile propesly belongs to whatever we «dl 
the quality of a ^ing, and the comparifon tO the quaa* 
tity. See Coisaaa.i>soM ; and OtaroxY, 118. 

SIMILO&, a name g^ven to an alloy-of red cop¬ 
per and zinc, made io the befr propoitioaii to imitate 
filver and gaU-r ’ 

SIMON Maceeelefaihtedlead^andhigh- 
prieft of the J«wa,o wbi^; after rendering the moil im¬ 
portant fervioea to Ina oofstry* was at hilft taeacberoufiy 
llaia by his foo4 ia ik i w. > Sm ^ 

N* 15. ^ .s' . •> r.:;- 

Smos Magm, er fhe Sorcettr,: wax «> Mtivc o£ Git- 
ton, a village of StouEiia. AcedrdH^tcii:the:uraat prae* MeU’f 
tice of the Afiatkxof that age, ha 9tfit«d Egypt, and 
there probably became aeqoaintdd wdtk^.thevmttmc 
myfteries taught is the AleaaBdvtancii^bbLaad'Uaiaidd p. 
thofe theurgic or magseali^aratiaak ^ onaBi of whaefls*^ 
it was bekeired that mot eu^hil be.-^liaex*d froth 
powerofevil deaoaa. UMorltiayetU|iviBtQ 
country, the aittfaor of tnef^tBetitnir EjscogwibMst 
relates, that he impofed upbubit^^DlrymeilAyfMgii 
pretesGons to fupcmaturu .fiofi'bra.: 'And St Luke.ht- 
lefts, that this artfid fiui'a&c^’ufing fiHxwryy had be¬ 
witched, the people .of AaBduaa, giving out that he .waa 
/omegrgatatuf and thatjbeohlaibMfucbige&eiwl atten¬ 
tion and reverence in Samaria, ibat-the people all gave 
heed to him from the lehft to»t^ greateft, laying, m This 
man is the great power of God/’ 

By the preaching of Philip the Deacon, he was with 
other Samaritans converted to the Chriftian fisitb, and 
admitted into the infant church by the ordinance of 
baptjfm. I'lis converfion, however, C^aas not to have 
been real; for, upon feeing the miraculous effeds of 
the laying on of the apoftles hands^ he offered them mo¬ 
ney, faying, *< Give me alfo lliit power, that on whom- 
Coever I lay hands he may receive thr Holy Ghoft/’ 

He probably thought Peter and John magicians like 
himfclf, but better ficilled in the art of deceiving the 
multitude. 

Being Gtarply reproved for this impiety, he feemt by 
bis anfwer to have been made fenfible of his fin ; but 
his repentance, if finccrc, was of (hort duration. Ba- 
turning to his former pradices of impofture, he travel¬ 
led through v.iriou8 provinces of the empire, oppofing 
the progrefi) of the gofpcl; auJ arriving at Rome, lie 
led afiray vaft numbers of people by his pretended mi¬ 
racles. How long he lived in that metropolis of the 
world, or iu what manoer he di!.d, wc have no accounu 

that-. 
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Simoa. th«t can be iuUf depended on. The Cbnllieo writen 
teU tit| that bean{( raifed in the air by two dninona, he 
wai deprived of their fopport by the prayers of St Pe¬ 
ter and St Paul, and fallinf^, broke hta By fome 
be is thought to hare been tbe perfon mentioned by 
Suetonius*, wbo* undertaking to fly in the prefcuce of 
Kero* fell to the ground with fuch violence* that his 
blood fpuited up to the gallery where the emperor was 
fltting. 

Tbe fum of.this impoftor’s dodrine* divefted of 
legory* was, that from the Divine Bemg* as a Fountaiii 
of light* flow various orders of seoM* or eternal na¬ 
tures, fubfilUng within the plenitade of the divine ef> 
fence ; that be^nd thefe* in the order of •emanation* 
are different cleffes of intelligences, among the lowcft 
of which are human fouls; that matter is the moft re¬ 
mote produdion of emanative power, which, on ac¬ 
count of its influite diilanee front <tltc Pountain of 
Light, pofleiCu fluggiih a«d malignaot qualities* which 
oppofe tbe divine apetat to ns, and ane the c9ideof evil; 
that it is the grat defign of phUofe^fay.tb* ddiver the 
foul from its imprifomDeiitiin nmttce, and eellore it to 
that divine light from which it was derived ^ and that 
for this pur^^ God httd feat bim-one the firft asons 
among men. To his srife'Hclcesibe,idib.a£ctibed a fi- 
miiae kind of divinC' natgrcvi pr et cii ^ g that a female 
son inhabited' the body ofdhis 'WMsan, to ^hom he 
gave the name of Zmm, Wifdm ; whence fome Chri- 
mad iatbers have find* , risat ht catted her the Holy Spi¬ 
rit, :Hc alio taii|^' the tranfmrgration of fouls, and 
denied .tite refumSioo of the body! 

SiwoM'(dUebard]y2«as tmm at Dieppe the i^th 
,Me>y>^'a6i|8« be^^-bds ftbdics aimmg the priefts 
^e^ebi 'Dvatevy? laltiwt lei^^' bat quitted their fociety 
loti dfaodt %sine»<'ifroid Di^fse be'^ent to Paris, where 
bevaiadt gmt^progrefif i» ^cHludy of the Oriental lan- 
gtiages^f'^Sesncistime aKcci^ardsbie jmaed the fociety 
of,.rae Orstoryr-^Ota,'and',became a prieft of it in 
he pubH/btd fome pieces of a fmallcr 
kind*' lo 'tbT^bH Cri,tioal.HiftefY'.of the Old Tefta- 
ment appeared, but waasamedrately (iqkpreiicd by the 
intrigUM of Mcflkufadu Poit'iinyal. It was reprint¬ 
ed the year after, and its^esoette&oe Coon drew the at¬ 
tention of foreigncrai aweditioB of it was accordingly 
published at Amflcrdam in X«atio, and at Loudon in 
Bnglifh. 

He died at DiepM in 171 a, at the age of 74. 

He certainly pouciTcd a vaft deal of learning: bis 
cfiticifm isexafi, but not always moderate; and there 
reigns in his writings a fpirit of novelty and Angularity 
which raifed him a great many adverfarics. The moil 
celebrated of tlicfc were Le Clerc, Vofliua* Jurieu, Du 
Pin, and BuiTuet. Himon wrote an anfwcr to mod of 
the books that were publiihed againll him* anddifplays 
a pvidc and obilinacy in hlscontroTcrfial writings which 
do him little honour. 

He was the anthor of a great many books. The fol¬ 
lowing arc the principal: 1. The Ccrcmontc* of the 
Jews, tranflaled from the Italian of Lro«f Modena, 
with a fapplement concerning the fefls of theCarraites 
and Samaritans. 2, L*Hipoit'e Cntiquc efu J'^ieux 7 V- 
JiiJTHifiti “ The Critical Hillory of the Old Tellamtnt.’* 
This is a very important work, and deferves the atten¬ 
tion of every clergyman. Hu fometimes, however, de. 
vialca from the roud of integrity, to I'crvc the cauie of 
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the church of Rome, particularly iu his endeavours,I9 Simenkab 
prove .the uncertainly of the Hebrew language* Thefc 
pafla^l lutve been very judly exp<dedandoonfuted by' 

Dr Campbell, io his ingenious Preliminary Differtations 
to bis new Trauflation of the Gofpels. 3. Critical Hi- 
itory of thele»t of the New Teflament. 4. Critical 
Hi&ry of the Verfions of tbe New TeilamenU 5. 

Critical Hiftory of the principal Commentators on the 
New Teftament. 6. Infpiration of the Sacred Book*-. 

7. A Tranflatioo of the New Teilamenc. This book, 
was cenfured by Cardinal NoaiUes and BoiTuet. 8. 

The Hiflory of the Rife and Progrefifbf Ecclefiadica] 
Revenues, which is commended by Voltaire, as is hi.> 

Critical Hidory of the Old Tednmenc. It refultcu 
from a quarrel with a community of Benedidtiiies* (j. 

A new fe!e£l Library, which points out the good hooka 
in various kinds of literature, and the ufe to be madcol 
them. iO. Critical Htdory of the Dclii-f aiidCullomH 
of the Nations on the Levant 11. Critical Letter.^. 

&c. 

SIMONICAL, is applied to any perfon guilty i»f 
fimony. Sec tSiMOHY. 

SIMONIDES, the name of feveral poets cclrhratrd 
in antiquity ; but by the Marbles it appears that ti c 
elded and mod illudrious of them was boro ia thr 55-th 
Olympiad, 538 years B.C. and that he died in his pcih 
year; which nearly agrees with the chronology of E:i- 
febius. He was a native of Ceos, one of the Cyclades, 
in the neighbourhood of Attica, and the* preceptor of 
Pindar. Both Plato and Cicero give him the c!iarn‘ > 
ter not only of a good poet and mufician, but fpeak 
of him as a perfon of great virtue and wlfdom. Such 
longevity gave him an opportunity of knowing a great 
number of the firil chara^ers in antiquity with whom 
he W'as in fume meafuro conncAcd. It appears in Pa- 
briciuB, from ancient authority, that Siinonidc-s was 
cotemporary and in friendfliip with Pittacus of Miiy- 
lenc, Hipparchus tyrant of Athens, Paufanias king e'f 
Sparta, Hiero tyrant of Syracitfc, w*ith Themidoclca* 
and with Alevades king of Theffaly. He is mentioned 
by Herodotus ; and Xenophon, in his Dialogue upon 
Tyranny, makes him one of the interlocutors with 
Hiero king of Syracufe. Cicero alleges, what hast>f. 
teo been quoted in proof of the modefly mid wifdom 
of Simonides, that wIku Hiero aiked him for a defini¬ 
tion of God, the po{.t required a whole day to medi¬ 
tate on fo important a queflion : at the ead of which* 
upon the prince putting the fame queflion to him a fc- 
cond time, he n(ked two days refpite ; and in thi» man¬ 
ner always doubled the delay each time he was re¬ 
quired to anfwcr it; till at length, to avoid oflVnding 
his patron by more difappointinents, he frankly con- 
fefled that he found the queflion fo difliciilr, that tha 
more he meditated upon it, the lc(s w'us his hope of 
being able to folve h. 

In his old age, perhaps from feeing the refpcfl whieU 
money procured to fiich as had loll the chnnns of yout h 
and tlie power of attaching mankind by other meanM, 
lie became fomewhat mercenary and avaricious. He 
was frequently employed by the vi^nrs at the games to 
write panegyrics and odes in tbeir praife, before hiKpti- 
pil Pindar had ex.:reifod his tnleotsin theirhehdf: hut 
SimcnidcK would never gratify their vanity in ttiKs pa:- 
ticular, till he had flrittied tlicm down to a flipidartxl 
fum for his trouble; aod upon being upbi^ided for hu 
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Ifmsmilctt meaanefs^ be Ciid» that lie bad two eofferSi in one of 
whsdi he had for nany year# pat his pecuniary re¬ 
wards; the other was for honours, aerbat thanks^and 
promifcs ] that the hrft was pretty wcH 5 Ucd, but the 
lad remained always empty. And he made no Temple 
to coUfeTs, in his old age, that of the enjoyments of 
life, the love of money was the only one of which thoe 
had not deprired him. 

He waa frequently reproached for this alee; how- 
ever, hd always defended himfelf with good humour* 
Upon being afleed by Hiero’s queen, Whether it was 
moft defirable to be learned or rich ? he anfwered, that 
it was far better to be rich ; for the learned were al¬ 
ways dependent on the rich, and waiting at their 
cloori ; whereas, he nerer fawrich men at the doors of 
the learned. When he was accufed of being fo fordid 
as to fell part of the provHrons with which bis table 
was fumiihed by Hiero, he faid be bad done it in or¬ 
der ** to difplty to the worid the magnificence of that 
prince and his own frugality.” To others he faid, that 
his reafon for accumulating wealth was, that ** be would 
rather leave money to his enemies after death, than be 
trotiblefome to his friends while living*^* 

He obtained the prize in poetry at the public games 
wheu he was fourfeore years of age. According to Sui- 
das, he added four letters to the Greek alphabet; and 
Pliny afligns to him the eighth firing of the lyre; but 
thefe claims are difpvted by the learned. 

His poetry was fo tender and plaintire, that he ac¬ 
quired the cognomen of Melieertet ** fweet as honey 
and the tearful eye of his mufe was proverbial. Dio- 
nyfius places him among tbofe poliOied writen who ez- 
cel in a fmooth volubility, and flow on like plenteous 
and perennial rivers, in a courfe of even and uninter¬ 
rupted harmony. 

It is to Dionyfius that we are indebted for the pre- 
fervation of the following fragment of this poet. Da- 
fine being by her mercilefs mther enclofed in a cbeft, 
and thrown into the fea with her child, when night 
comes on, and a fiorm antes which threatens to overlet 
the cheft, flic, weeping and embracing the young Per- 
fcQS, erics out: 
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Sweet child 1 what anguifli does thy mother know* 
£re cruel grief has taught thy tears to flow I 
Amid^ the roaring wind% tremendous found, 
Which threats defiruftion as it howls around; 

In balmy fleep thou liefi, as at the breaft. 

Without one bitter thought to break thy rcfi.«-—. 
The glimm’ring moon in pity hides licr light, 

And ihrinks with horror at the gbaftly fight. 

Didfi thou but know, fweet innocent 1 our woes, 
Not opiate*! pow*r thy eyelids now could clofe. 
Sleep on, fweet babe ! ye waves ia filcnce roll s 
And lull, O lull, to reft my tortur’d foul! 


There is a fecond great poet of the name of Simo¬ 
nides recorded on the Marbles, fnppofed to have been 
his grandfon, and who gained, in 478 B. C. the prize 
in the ^ames at Athens. 

SIMONY, is the corrupt prefentation of anyone to 
an ecckfiaftical benefice formoney, gift, or reward. It 
IS fo called from the rcfemblance it is faid to bear to 
the fin of Simon Magus, though the purchafing of holy 
orders feems to approach nearer to his offence. It was 
by the canon law a very grievous crime: and is To much 


the more odious, becaufe, as Sir.Edward Coke obflerveii ^amif 
it is ever accompanied with pcijury; for the prefenKt 
is fwom to have comnuttcd.no fimony. However, ic' ■ 
was not an offence punilbable in a criminal way at the 
common law: it being thought fuScient to leave the 
clerk to ecclefiaftioal ceufurea. But as thefe did not 
affed the fimonitcal patron, nor were efficacious enough 
to repel the notorious praifrice of the thing, divers ^ 

of parliament liave been made to reftrain it by means of 
civil forfeitures; which the modern prevailing nfiige* 
with regard to fpiritual preferments, calls aloud to be 
put in ezecutioQ. The fiatute $t £liz. c. 6. enaas, 
that if any patron, for money or any o^er corrupt con- 
fideratien or promile, direAly or indiroftly given, ihall 
prclcRt, admit, inftitute, indua, iufiall, or collate any 
p^foD to an ecdcfiaftical benefice or dignity, both tlic 
giver and taker fliall forfeit two years value of the be¬ 
nefice or dignity) one moiety to tlie king, and the 
other to, any one who will foe for the fome. If perfons 
alfo corruptly refigtt or exchange their benefices, both 
the giver and taker fiiall in Idte manner fc^eit double 
the wueof the qion^ or bthcf corrupt confideration* 

And perfont who flum corrujitly ordain or licenfe any 
misifter, or procure him to be ordained or jlcenfed 
(which it the true jd^ of fidH>ay},> 1ha)l inrar a like 
forfeiture af'forty poi^i i and the fiitnifter .Ininfeff of 
ten TOunds* befloea an inctpamly to faoSd any ^elefiaf* 
ticaf preferment for fevea yeiau IdUdrwards,, ^rrppt 
cledions and refignatlosa in ^hol^tal^ aiu 

other eleenofyDary corpoiatfoas,,are ^ pooilh^, hy 
the fame fiatute, with foifoiturc of thy MuHe vahie, 
vacating the ydsce or offiqe* add a. dCTpiu:tiqa qf the 
right of eledlion, for that ium, iq > J ,. 

SIMOOM, a hot wind ui^hi^ qpp^aaj^l|s 
the deferts of Africa, 'knd prd^hly'tn'^iiik 
tended countries Muched In the foo^ faipaerhcy'iT^ 
tical fun. lu effefllji on t^i^uman W 
If inhaled in aw ^quaittity, it predueeii Mfiaat fuf^« 
tion, or at leaft lures the unhappy foffiwer oppreffi^ 
with afihma and bwiidtf of foirita. ^Hie approa^ of 
this awful fcoutge of God xs .indicated ^ a rednefsin 
the air, well underltpod by Iffiole who are acouftomed to 
journey through the defort t and the o^ icfoge which 
they have from it, iato foil down with their foea clofe 
to the ground, and to cmitinae at loogos poiBbfo with¬ 
out drawing in their breath. 

Mr Bruce, who, in his journey through the defert, 
fofiered from the Gmoom, gives of it the following gra¬ 
phical deferiptiou : *< At eleven o’clp^ while we ooii-^r»r,V 
cemplated with great pleafure the nigfi^ of Chigt Ttwtia, 
gre, to which we were fafi approaphlng, and where we 
were to folace ourfelves with plm^ty of good water,P* 

Idris our guide cried out, with a loud voice, fall upon 
your faces, for here is the fimoom. X faw fram the 
iouth-cafi a* haze come, in colour like the purple part 
of the rainbow, but not fu comprefied or thick. It 
did not occupy twenty yards in breadth, and was about 
twelve feet high from the ground* It was a.kind of 
hlufli upon the air, and it moved very rapidly; dor I 
fcarce could turn to fall upon the ground with my 
head to the northward, when 1 felt the heat of its cur¬ 
rent pbinly upon my face. We all lay flat on tha 
ground as if dead, till Idris told us it was blown over. 

Tlie meteor or purple haze which X faw Was indeed 
paired, but the light air that lUU blew was of heat to 
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tlircftten fofpeation. For flpy partj I fouod diftindijr moft other wrhings are impaired by a HtenJ tranilttion; Simplidtx 
•in m; bread that I had a part of itj nor was I whereas givbg only a due regard to the idiom of diiTer- 8 

free of an afthmaitc fenfation till 1 bad been fome ent langoaget, the facred writingt, when literally tranf- »"P , 

irontbs in Italy, at the baths of Poretts, near two years Uted, arc then in their full pcrfcAion.*' ’ 

aftefwarda.” Though the feverity of this Waft feemi Now tbit is an internal proof, that in all other writ- 
to hare paffed over them almoft inlUntancoufly, it con- ings there is a mixture of local, relative, exterior oroa- 

Unued to blow To a» to exhauft them till twenty minutes ment, which is often loft in the transAtiioi} from one Ian* 

before five in the afternoon, lafting through all its ftagei guage to another. But the internal beauties, which 

very near fix hours, and leaving them in a date of the depend not on the particular conftruaion of longues, 

tttmoft dcfpoftdcncy. no change of tongue can deftroy. Hence the Bible 

SIMPLE, fooictbing not mixed or compounded i preferves Us native beauty and ftrength alihe in every 
in which fenfc it ftands oppofed to cempountL lan^ge, by the foie cner|pr of unadorned phrafe, natu- 

SimrLE, in the materia medica, a general nanw for ral imagw, weight of fentiment, and great funplicity. 
all herbs or plants, as having each its particular virtue, It is in this refpedt like a rich vein of gold, which, 
whereby it becomes a fimple remedy. under the fevereft trials of heat, cold, and moifture, re- 

SIMPLICITY iM waiTiHO. If we examine the tains its original weight and fplcndour, without either 
writers whofc compofitions have ftood the left of ages, lofs or alloy i while bafCT metals are corrupted by earth, 


wnters Whole compontions nave itood cne teit 01 ages, iu»oraiiuy; womc oaicr mciaiHarc roirupicu uy cdnu, 
and obtained that bigbeft honour, <* the concurrent ap- air, water, fire, and afiimiUced to the various elements 
probation of Pliant times and nations,” we.ftuill find through which they pafs. 

thatthe chara&erof fiaM^tyistheupvaiytogorcunB- This circumftancr, then, may be juftly regarded as 
iUoce which idonc hath^een able to gaiH this «oiyerfid fufficient to vindicate the comporitioo of the facred 
homage from mankii^, Amoiur th^ Greidtat whofe Scriptures, as it is at once their chief excellence and 
writers in general are of the luiui, the divineft greateft fccurity. It is their excellence, as it renders 

poet, the mail eommandii^ dritoi^ t|ie .ftoeft hiiloriai}, them intelligible and ufeful to all $ it is their fecurity, 
and de^ft phOolcpher,, nrei, W 1^, coofpica- as it prevents their being difguifed by tlic falfe and ca- 

•ttdy ^mioeat iatUii iLoman wri- pricious ornaments of vain or weak tranfiators. We 

ters rife towards perfefliod aep^H^ ip that meagre may fiifely appeal to experience and fad fur tlw confir- 
^ilnplicity whien th^y mingte vorki« indeed matioo of thefe remarks on the fuperior fimplicity, titi- 

are aU inferior to the Gn^ medeU. . But who lity, and excellence, of the ftyleof the Holy Scripture, 
wm de^ that Lucretkis, Hmtce, VugU, Livy, Te- Is there any book in the world fo perfedliy adapted to 
rence, l^ully, are at 01^ the fimpleft imd heft of Ro- all capacities; that contains fueb fublimc and exalted 
man writers ? tuU^ We add the f^le adnalift who ap- precepts, conveyed in fuch an artlefi and intelJigiblc 
pwtud in yh^ niywitjhftaftditig the p^iti- ftrain; that can be read with fuch pleafure and advan- 

ioMimea interferes, isad- tage by the learned fage and the unlettered pcafaot i 
W R fuperior to SIMPLOCE. See OaxToav, yt. 


hU dircmmftaDce that 

hidi WfieB 'ftiaeiiiStd Paa t^ the father of modern the Royal Academy at Woolwich, fellow of the Royal 

po<»rf, «hhve^fhicde^itg:po^ of ii^ country, who Society, and member of the Royal Academy at Stock- 
long liufiiitmn tw tetr^poniy bo- holm, was bom at Market Bofwortb in Lcicdlcrihirc 

noort I under tbat in 1710. His father, a fluff-weaver, taught him only 

juft whiA itimo w^ effr <U<^iw.^.(Jl^ore.who to rend Englifti, and bruiigitt him up to his own bufi- 

deto ijdft fimpliart for the flor^ pplowrin^ of ftyle, nets i but meeting with a friputifical pedlar, who likc- 
contrxfted phrafM> anedled conceits,tbe mere trappings wife pra^lifcd {brtune.telling, young Simpfon by his at- 
of conipbfitioa and Gothic miouttsi. It is this haU fiftance and advice left off weaving, and profefled aftro- 
given to BoikxQ the tnoft lifting wreath in France, and Ipgy, As be improved in knowledge, however, he grew 
to SbakeTpeare and Milton in £ngUnd ; efpeciaUy to difgufted with his pretended art; and renouncing it, 
the former, whofe writings contain fpeciment of per- was driven to fuch difficulties for the fiibfiftcncr of liis 
traps Shh pareft and fimpleft Englilh that is anywhere family, that he came up to London, where he worked 
toWfband, except in the Bible or Boo^of Common as a weaver, and tangbtmsthematicsat hisfparc hours. 
Prayw. ' As It appears from tbefe inftancei, that Cnj- As his feh^ars increaftd, his abilities became better 
plicity isthcbnlyUniverfaloharaSerifticofjuft writing, known, and he publilhcd his Trcalife oii Fluxions, by 
iothe foperior eminence of the facred Scriptures in this fubfcripiion, in 1737 : in i 74 ®» puhlilhcd hisTrea- 
qasdhy hath been generally acknowledged. Oncoftbe life on the Nature and Laws of Chance ; and Effaya 
greateft criticf in antiquity, himfelf confpicuous in the in Speculative and Mixed Mathematics. After tlitle 
fubiime and fimple manner, hath borne this teftimony appeared his Podrine of Annuities and Reverfions ; 
to the writings of Mofes and St Paul; and by parity Mathematical Hiflertations; Treatife on Algebra ; £• 
of rctfoti we muft conclude, that had he’bccn converfant lements of Geometry; Trigonometry. Plane and Sphe- 
with the- other facred writers, his tafte and candour rical; Selcft Excrcifcs; and his Doariuc and Apph- 
would have allowed diem the fame encomium. cation of Fluxiona, which he profeffes to be rather a 

It hath been often obferved even by writci-s of no new work, than a fccond edition of his former publica- 
mean rank, that the “ Scriptures fuffer in their credit tion on fluxions. In 1743, be obtained the mathema- 
by the difadvantage of a literal verfion, while other an- tical profeffoi ihip at Woolwich academy \ and foon af- 
cient writings enjoy the advantage of a free and embel- ter was chofen a member of the Royal bociety, when 
IMhed tranflatioti.” But in reality thefe gcnllcmen*s cor.- the preiident and couned, in confideration of his mode- 
cern is ill-placcd and groundlefs; for the inith ib,»that rate ciicumftances, were plcafed to cxcuU las admiflioa 
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contrafted phraref> affedled conceits, tbe mere trKppingi 
of conipbfitioa and Gothic mioutni. It is this haw 
given to Buikao the moft lading wreath in France, and 
to SbakeTpeare and Milton in £ngUnd ; efpeciaUy to 
tbe former, whofe writing* contain fpeciment of per- 
trapi <hh pareft and fimpleft Englilh that is anywhere 
to he except in the Bible or Book of Common 
Pn^.' As It appears from thefe inftances, that fini- 
plicity is the Only tiniverfalohara^eriftic of juft writing, 
fo the foperior eminence of the facred Scriptures in this 
qmdhy bath iicen generally acknowledged. One of tbe 
greateft critics^in antiquity, himfelf confpicuous ia the 
fubiime and fimple manner, hath borne this teftimony 
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Vimvffin. fees, ind his giting bonds for the fettled future pay- him. Sometimes even this could not relieve his Aitigliel *imfi 

..im on. nsents. ^ At the academy he exerted all his abilities in He then had recourfe to mathemattes, which never fail* 

' inftr^aing the pupils who were the immediate oytas ed to falisfy and refreih him. For a long while he re- 

of hi8 duty, ae well as others whom the fuperior officers ftriaed himfclf to a very moderate ufc of the cordial, 

of the ordnance permitted to be hoarded and lodged in fearing that he would foon exhauft the fmall ftock 

hishoufe. In his manner of teaching be had a peculiar which fo limited and abftraa a fcience could yield; 

and happy tddrefs, a certain dignity and perfpicuity, til! at laft he found, that the more he learned, a 

tempered with fuch a degree of mildncfs, as engaged wider field opened to hit view, and fcencs that were in- 

the attention, efteem, and friendfhip, of his fcholars. exhauftible. Becoming acquainted with fobjeas far be* 

He therefore acquired great applaufe from his foperiors yond the elements of the fcience, aud with numbers of 

in the difcharge of his duty. His application and clofc names celebrated during that period of ardent refeareh 

confinement, however, injured his health. Excrcife and all over Europe, he found it to be a manly and impeft-* 

a proper regimen were preferibed to him, but to little tant ftudy, by which he was as likely to acquire repu- 

purpofe : for hts fpints funk graduaUy, till he became tmlion as by any other. About this time, too, a pro- 

incapablc of performing his duty, or even of reading fpeft began to open of makingmathematicskiiprofeffiofl 

the letters of his friends. T*he effedls of this decay of for life. lie then gave faimfelr up to it without referve. 
nature were greatly increafed by vexation of mind, ow* His original incitement to this ftudy as a treat, as 
mg to the haughty and infolting behaviour of his fupc* fometKing to pleafe and refrefh his mind in the m'idft of 
nor the hrft profeflor of mathematics. This perfon, feverer ta&s, gave a particular turn to his mathematical 
greatly Ins inferior in mathematical accomplifliments, ftiidies, from which he never could afterwards deviate, 
did what he could to make his fituation uneafy, and Pcrfpteuity Mid elegance are more attainaUe, and more 
even to depreciate him in the public opinion: but it difccrnible, in pure geometryi than in any other parts 
was a vain endeavour, and only ferved to deprefs him. of the fcience of meafure. To Wiistherefore he chiefly 
lelf. At icngib hisphyficians advifed bis native air for devoted himfelf. For the foane rexfoa he preferred the . 
his recovery, and he fetout in February 1761; but was ancient method of ftodyiag pure geometry, and even 
fo fatigued by his journey, that upon his arrival at Bof- felt a diilike to the Clirt^ati mcUKid of fohftitutmg 
wortli, I»e betook himfclf to his chamber, and grew con* fymboli for dperatfoav of^ mind, and ftiU more sraa 
tinually worfe till the day of his death, which happen- he difgufted with the fohftitution of fymholi for the 

c? S difouffioo, for Ifoti, fnrfoces, folids, and 

blMbON (Dr Robert), profefforofmathematicsin their affeaions. He was rather dift^ed n the fo- 
tl>e wniverfity of Glafgow, was bom in the year 1687 lution of an algebraic problem, where quantity atone 
of a rcfpcaable family, which had held a fmall eftate in was conCdcred, to fublHtttte figSre and Its sife^ooi 
ihe cminty of Lanark for fome generations. He was, for the algebraic fymbols, and toCMrvdrt the dgChreic 
we think, the iecond fon of the family. A younger formula into an analogous gciuactridat Hkeoveut. And 
brother was profeflor of medicine in the univerfity of he came at laft to cUnfid^ MaMi little 

St Andrew’s, and is known by fomc works of repula- better than a kind of mecihanfoid ' la whl^ we 

tion, particularly a Diflertarion on the Nervous Syitem, proceed without ideas of Wjf refult 

ticcnliuiied by the Diflet^ion of a Brain completely Of- without meaningy and without 'hdnjg condhiotfi of my 

. r . . procefsdfreafoning, mdlheitforewihOW anyeonvic. 

Dr Simfon was educated in the univerfity of Glaf- tion of its troth. Atid there is no denying, that if«. 
gow under the eye of fome of his relations who were nuine uiifophifticftted tafte akuie is to be confultcd. Dr 
profefTors. Eager after knowledge, he made great pro- Simfon was in the right i for though it rtuft alfo be 
grefs in all his Itudics; and, as his mind did not, at acknowledged, that the reafonmg in i^ebra is as ftridi 
the very firll openings of fcience, ftiike into that path as in the pureft geomeii7 of EUcltd or Apollonius, the 
which afterwards fo ftrongly attrafted him, and in gufert aaalyft has little perception of it ui he goes on, 
winch he proceeded fo far almofl without a companion, and his final equation n iiot felt by liimfeif as the refult 
he acquired in every walk of fcience a ftock of in- of ratiocination, any more than if he bad obtained it by 
formation, which, though it had never been much PafeaFs arithmetical mill. This does not in the leaft 
augmented afterwards, would have done credit to a diminifti our admiration of the algebraic analyfis; for 
profeflional man in any of his fludies. He became, its almoft boundlefs graip, its rapid and certain proce- 
»t a very early period, an adept in the philofophy dure, and the delicate mctaphyfics and great addrefa 
and theology of the frhools, was able to fupply the which may be difplaycd in conduaing it. Such, how- 
placc of a fick relation in the elafs of oriental languages, ever, was the ground of the flrong bias of Dr Simfon’t ' 
was noted for hi ftoricai knowledge, and one of the moft mind to the analyfis of the ancient geometers. It in* 
xumving botainfts of his time. creafed as be went forward ; and his veneration (Vre 

it was during his theological ftudies, as preparatory may call it his love or e^Ston) for the ancient geometry 
*'^*^'***'^ *’'^°®’^*^*^** mathematics took hold was carried to a degree of idolatry. His chief labours 
of ins f.mcy. Heufed to tcll.in hisconvivial moments were exerted in efforts to reftorc the works of thr an* 
hew he jur.ufcd himfelf when preparing his exercifes cient geometers ; and he has nowhere beftowed much 
for ilu diviiaty hall. When tired with vsguc fpccula- pains in advancing the modern difcoveries in mathema- 
Lioii, in whiLh he did not meet with certainty to re- tics. The noble inventions, for example, of fluxions 
ward his Lbtiurs, he turned up a book of oriental phi- and of logarithms, by which our progrefs in mathema- 
in which he found fomething which he could tical knowledge, and in the ufeful application of this 
^Icover to be true or to be folfr, without going out of knowledge, is fo much promoted, altruaed the notice 
he iiue ot ituiiy which was to be of ultimate ufc to of Dr Simfon ; but he has contented himfelf with de- 

demonftrating 
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mvadra^ag ihrir trutKoo the genuine priflciples of 
the afieieai: geometry^ Vtt was he very tlioroiiglUy 
ac^uaiateJ vith all the modern difeowerit^ ; and there 
arc to be fees amoagebw papers difeu^ns and ineclli. 
gationato tbe Caatedan method, which /how him tho. 
roughly, tcqwamed with all the principlea, and eren ex¬ 
pert in tlie iaar/ de Muiin, of the iDo/l rehued fymboli- 
cal analyfla (a)« 

About the age of zj Dr Sjai/bn was cholen regiui 
proCeffor of matheoiatics in tl»e univerfity of Clla/guw. 
He went to Loudon immediately after his appointment, 
and there formed an Kquaintaace with the mott eminent 
men of that bright era of Bnti/h fcieitce. Amoi^ tbefe 
he always mentioned Captain Halley (the celebrated 
Dr Edmund Halley) with particular refped j faying, 
that he lud the mo/lacute potetmiont apdthc 
juft tsfte in that fcicno*,ofaoy man h* had crer known, 
VLid, indeed, Dr Jolley has ftrongly e^templified both 
of ti^fein his diWnation of the .worh of de 

Seaion* Sfadir «»d Use book Ims and in 

fome of the moft beautiful ^heorema in Now- 

ton's Dr SimiCM ai^.‘adiuho 4 ^e'widc and 

wiUdy ftspt which N«wtoaflr 90 ius«i 4 onied to uke in 
bis inveftigatMRSf^aAd kiircnaajief^ 9^fuhftib(ttog geome- 
lrm 4 figui«Cimai^q«ant>^.,^l^|^B^^ the 
^snoteena of patui^r ;&^.§oaitip)^>iSsmrpntHnt the 
Writer of tliis ar^ whl^ has been 

OTt€tiea:th»ooncorqiieatedin, tb«:cbiirle of rfiis' Work, 
Thaa^the 39th "book of the 

Pri^//>ia wasthemfl^imposfaaeimipo/itioa Uiat bad 
tfHT beea •e^ihtted t^^t^fsh^fico^thenutical philo- 
poo'.ka -Hluftrate to his more 

adsaooed^cficholaif alw ffupenorfty of the geometrical 
.Of»r tih«^;^ 4 inwrSM!llM hy oomparing the folution 

aRlkm.prpblea of centripetal 
forwi»>SO}thy 4 ^|giy ^ ^s j | | ipa.of book, with tlic 

.O^girtMm the Memoirs of the A- 

jademy oC ShKi^Mgkt Wc hare heard 

V«M aLbc L._ 1 -^.. ^p*' » . 
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fajMeUtoes of the mflbij* with tlieir application to the Simfi 
folatiou of fuch problems. In the more, advanced clafs 
he was accuftomed to give Napier’s .mode of con- 
cemng logwit^s, i. c. quaatitie. ss. generated by 
motion t aod Mr Cotes's view of them, si the fums of 
rauuncuhe j and to demonftratc Newton’s lemmas coo- 
ccrowg the Uoiits of ratios; and then to give the cle- 
iBcnts of the fluxionary calculus > and to Eni/h his courfc 
with a fcleft fet of propofttions in optics, gnomonics, 
and central forces* His method of teaching was fimpl* 
and perfpicuous,. his doculkm cleaV, and his manner 

L y tad ^he tefpea, and ftdl more 

the affeaion, of his fcholars. 

■ With refprft to his Itudies, wc have already inform, 
ed the reader that they got an early bias to pare gco- 
taetry, and to the elegant but fcrupulous methods of 
the ancienta 

We have heard Dr Simfoo fay, that it was in a great 
mcafure owing to Dr HaUcy that he fo early dircdled 
hia c/Forts to the reftoration of the ancient geometers. 
tU M recommended this to him, as the moft certain 
way for him, then a very young man, both to acquire 
reputation, and toimprovc bis own knowledge and tafte, 
and he prefented him with a copy of Pappus’s Mathe¬ 
matical CoUeftions, enriched with fome ofhia<iwn notes. 

The perfpicuity of the ancient geometrical analyhs, and 
a certain elegance in the nature of the foluiions which 
it.aflords, efpecially by means of the local ihcorcins, 
iwn took firm hold of bis fancy, and made him, with 
the langame expettatioti of a young man, direft his 
very fir/l efforts to the recovery of this in Mo ; and tlie 
reitoration of Euclid’s Porifms was the firft talk whicli 
he fa himfelf. The accomiilifticd geometer knows what 
a defpcraie ta/k this was, from the fcanty and mutilated 
account which wc have of this work in a fiiiglc pa/Tage 

ambition which nutliing but fuc- 
cefs couldjuftify in fo young an adveniuier. He fuc- 
ccedcdi and fo early as 1718 feemed to have been iu 
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useftlgatM.hi^|ltbpoiitioaaMt^frab«lical way, and 
»*» it WM owiqg cbiefly.to^pnHsilfy that they did 
hot finally appear iOftbat drcA. . Shit if Dr Simfon was 
w^l informed? wa .think .it a g^at argument in favour 
of the fymbohe analpfiti. when this moft focccfsfiil 
praBical artW ^{or fp we mull call Newton when enga¬ 
ged in a tafte of diicovery) found it conducive either 
to dcfpatch or pexhaps to liis very pre^refs. 

. Returning to his academical chair,,, Dr Simlbn dif- 
charged the duties of a profeftbr for more than 50 years 
with great honour to the univerfity aod to himfelf. 

• It isalmoft ncedlefi to Ly, tliat in Ills preledlions he 
followed ftrid^ly the Euclidian method in elementary 
geometiT. He made ufe of Theodoluis as an iotroduc- 
tion to fplierical trigonometry. In the higher geome¬ 
try he preled ed from his own Conics ; and he gave a 
fmall the Iweor trohiems of the auqicnts, 

by eapUioingthe properties, fuinetimcs of the conchoid. 

Vou XVIL Part il. 


which was confiden-d by the eminent geometers of an¬ 
tiquity as their fureft guide through th;: labyrinths of 
the higher geometry. Dr Sircfoa gave a fpccioicn of 
his difcovcry in 1723 in the i»hibfophic4l Tratifac- 
^ons. And after this lime he ccafcd not from liis cn- 
desvours to recover that choice colicaion of Ponfms 
which Euclid had colledcd, as of tlic moft general ufc 
in the folmion of difficult qu^llions. What fome of 
thefc mult have been was pointed out to Dr Simfon by 

general propofition of Pappus, 
which he has reftored. Others were pointed out by ih- 
lemmas which Pappus has given as helps to young 
mathematician towards their demouftratiun* And, be¬ 
ing thus in pofteffion of a coufidcrabU number, their 
mutual relations pointed out a fort of fyftcm, of which 
thefe made a part, and of which the blaniu now re¬ 
mained to be filled up. 

Dr Simfon, having thus gaiued bis favourite point, 

3 S had 


(^) 175* the writer of this article being then his fcholar, rcquelled him to examine an account which he 

gave him of Vhat be thought a new curve (a conchoid having a circle for its bafe). Dr Simfon retanicd it 
*cxt ^y. With • regiiUr lift of its leading properties, and the invcftigatioB of fuch as he tliought his fcholap 
would not fo eafily trace. In this hafty fcrawl the lines related to the circle were familiarly coufidered as ariih- 

j m confidcred as unity. This was before Euler pobliihcd his Aeithmctic of the Sines 

•ad Aangcais, now in uuiverfal ufc. 
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•irnfon. had leifui'c to turn hia attention to the other works of which ftill remained in if, appeared of magnitude 

" • the ancient geooietert, and the Porifms of Buclid now cient to merit the moft carefid eiforta for their remoral. 

had only an occaGuiiM Hiare. The loci plant of ApoU The data alfo, which weir in like manaer'tbe intro- 
' lonius was another talk which he very early cngag( <j in, du^iion to the whole art of geometrical inveftigation, 
and coniplcted about the year 173^* But, after it was feemed to call more loudly for hit amending hand. For 
printed, he imagined that be had not given x\\t tfjjjfimm it appears th’at the Saracen#, who have preferved to ua 
propofitiuntt of Apollonius, and in the precife fpirit and the writings of the anciehti, have contented thcmfclvea 
order of that author. The impreflion lay by him for with admiring thefe cclcbiated works, and have availed 
fome years ; and it was with great rcluAance that he themfclvcs of the knowledge which they contain ; but 
yielded to the entreaties of his mathematical friends, they have Ihown no inclhiation to add to the (lock, or 
and publilhed the w'ork, in 174^1 with fome emenda- to promote the feienees which they had received. Tliey 
tions, where he thought he had deviated fartheft from could not do any thing without the Cynthetical book# 
his author. He quickly repented of this fcanty con- of the gcomettr# ; but, not meaning to go beyond the 
ceflion, and recalled what he could of the final! number i^fcoverie# which they had made, they negleftcd all the 
of copies w hich he bad given to the bookfellcrs, and the books which related to the analytic art alone, and the 
impreflion again lay by him for years. He aftei wards greoteft part of them (about 25 out of 30) have irre- 
re-corrtrtid the work, and ftill with fome reluAancc coverahly pcrilhed. The data of Euclid have foitu- 
^ allowed it to come iibroad as the Rcll'itution of Apol- nately been preferved, but the book was negledled, and 
Iqniiis. The public, however,, had not been fo fafti^ the only ancient ct^pies, which are but three or four, are> 
dious as Dr Simfon, and the work bad acquired great miferably erremeDu# ai^ mutilatedf Fortunately, it i« 
celebrity, and he was now conftdcred as one of the firft' no very MduoM matter toreinftate tbit work in its ori-^ 
and the mull cligant geometers of the ag< : for, in ginal perfection. The plan it preidle, both in hs extent 
the mean time, he had pubiiftied his Conic Sections, a and its method.* It had been reftored#therefore, with 
W'ork of uncommon merit, whetlter we confider it as> fucccCs by more' than one author. But>Dr Simfon*a' 
equivalent to a complcU reftitution of the celebrated oomprehcofive view oTtbewhcdeanSlyticqiYfyAcm point- 
work of Apollonius Pereatus, oras an excellent fyilem ed out tO him for amendment. He 

of this important pan of mathematics. It is marked therefore wade its Mrtuttpu m Joint talk with that of 
witli the fame featuresaslhc loci plants the moll anxious the clementa..» All the lovert of triie geometry will «ch. 
folicitude to exhibit the very text of Apollonius, even knowledge- tbetreibligatboa to him - ^ the ediliem of 
in the piopoGtioua belonging to the books which had the Elcmenttand data whtcb bt'pfibHlhjtd abnm 1758. 
been completely loll. Thcfc could be recovered in no The text is corrfAed wUh i^e ihoft Judicieua and fcru- 
01 her way but by a thorough knowledge of the precife pulous cart, and the note# irtw' incRiAMhle, beth for 
plan propofed by the author, and by taking it for t^eir mfurmacion, and for the tendeocy which ibeymuib 
granted that the author liad accurately aceompHlhecV have to form the mind of the ftfidcnr to'a ttue 
this plan. In this manner did Viviani proceed in the went and tafte in mathcinatieaWliajjei^'^ T^ iftOft ac-r 
hrft attempt which was made to refture the Conics of complilhed reader w>U'perhipsbei)iiQrctiAe#di^ofed%fr 
Apollonius } and he has given us a detail of the procefa fmilc at the axiom which fettmtd^.-^er^e’thd noitce# 
of his conjectures, by which we may fonn an opinion " thatw work of BDcfid 'tntcft bi^'f(^>pafcd':With<Hlt efw 
of its juft-nefs, and of the probabihty how far he ho’a ror or dcfeA.** If tins<>was>?iOC ^bd oafe^ Euclid baa 
attained the defned objttL Dr Simfon*# view in his been obliged to hiseditoti tn moreii^abOfia/than OBie. 
performance was fomething diffeicnt, deviating a little Nor Ihould his greateft-fdmirefilhink nkhtpoflible that 
in this one cafe from his general track. He was not in the progrefs of Imman sfilpraVeRieftt^ a geometrical 
altogether plcafcd. with the work of Viviani, even as truth IhouTd occur to one of tbtft Utter days, which 
augmented by the eightii book added by Halley, and his cfcapcd jhe notice of even the Lincean Euclid. SocH 
wilh wa^ 10 refture the ancient originaL But, in the merit, however, i’>r Simfon nowhere claims, but lays > 
mean time, an academical text book for conic feAions every , blame of error, omifCort, or o^cunty, to the 
wrat. n.uch wanted,. He was mucUdiiTatisfied with tbofe charge of Proclus, Theon, and other editors and com* 

IB common ute j and he wasnot infcnfiblcof the advan- mentators to the renowned Grecian, 
tage refuhiug from tlie confideration of thefe fcAione,. There is another Work of Apollonui* on which Dp 
iMcpcniJcut of the cone fiift introduced by Dr Wallis. Simfon has beftrowed great pains, and ha* reftortd, as 
He the*c£orc comi^fed this excellent treatife as an. we imagine, rmmhut mtmtth p^njeOtm^ vw. the Ssctio < 
elementary book, not to fuperfede, but to prepare for dxterminata ; one of tbofe performances .which are • 
tljc ilujy of Apullonuis •, and accordingly accommodates of indifpeiifable life in the ^plication of the ancient sna¬ 
il to this pUrpofe, aiul gives fevcral important pnipofl- lylis. This alfo fecras to have been an esHy talk, tho* 
tjcns in their proper places, txprejily at rejiitutibnt of we do not know the date of his Uboura on it. It did 
Apollonius^ whom be keeps coollantly in view through, not appear till after his death, beiDg then publilhed 
tile whole work. «. r *■ . along with the great wb»k, the Porifmi of Euclid, at ‘ 

Much about this time Dr Simfon feneufly began to the cxpence of the btc Earl Stanhope, a noblemandn- 
propdre a perfect edition of'Euclid’s Elements. The timately converfant with the ancient geometry, and 
intinmte acquaintance which he had by this time zealous for its reception among the mathetmticians of 
acquiud with ;.n the original works of the ancientgeo- the prefent age. He had kept up a couftant corre- 
meters, and their ancient commentators and critics, cn- fpondence wuh Dr Simfon on mathematical fubje£ls ; 
^ourapd him to hope that he could rellore to his ori- and at hia death in 1768, engaged Mr Glow profefior 
ginal lutl'e this ^;ad(r in mathematical feience; and the of logic in the univerftty of Glafgow, to .whofeiCare 
«nror8 wuicb bad crept into this celcbixted work, and the Do€kor had left all his TSluable papers, to make a 

feie^tion 
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Arlc^^ion of fuch u would fcrvc to fupport and increafc employ principlei which were not of a clafi inferior to 


his wvll earned reputation as the kssTORsa of an- 

CJ)-7NT GEQMBTaV. 

Wc have been thus particular in ouf^ccounl of Dr 
Simfun’s labours in thefc works* bccaufe his manner of 
eaccutiout while it docs honour to his inventive pow’« 
ers, and ftiows Ids juft taiU* in mathematical compofi- 
cion, aKo confirms our former aflertion, that he carried 
his refpeft for ihe aocieni geometers to a degree of 
fupcrftitiouB idolatry* and that bis fancy* unchecked* 
viewed them as incapable of error or imperfe^iion* 
Ihis is diftin^ly to be feen in the emendations which 
he has given of the teats* particularly in his editions 
of £>uclid. Not only every imperfection of the read¬ 
ing is afci‘ibrd to the ignorance of copyifts* and every 
indiftinCtntfs in the conception* inconclufivenefs in the 
reafooing* and defeCl in the method* is aferibed to the 
ignorance or miftake of the commentators; but it is 
all along afTumed that the work was perfeCt in its kind; 
and that by exhibiting a porfe^^ work* we reftore the 
genuine original. This is furely gratuitous ; and it is 
very poflibk: that it has* io fome inftaoces* made Dr 
Simfoij fad of jus anxious parpofe* and give us even 
a better than the orispnal. It has lUMloubtedly made 
him fail in what^sa>£f li/tve heen bis great 4>oi*pofe* viz. 
to.give the world a .cooue^ed fyft#m jof the ancient 
geometrical analyfisi fuch at would, in the firft place, 
exhibit it in its moft engaging form* elegant* perfpicu- 
ous* and cornprebenfive } and* in the next place* fuch 
as (hould engage the matheaBaticians of the prefeiu age 
to adopt k as the muft cetyain and fuccefsrul conduc¬ 
tor in thofe.laborl^ua and ^'fficnlt refearches in which 
the.- dcanuiadi.-tp^^ro -fcience continually engage 
thtfov And^hts beep expeaed* in the pro- 

leaft* from a perfoit of 
:/aeh,exte&dlM;kiuMfrcd|g^of the properties of figure* 
and iwhd.hadrih amineptiy fuecceded in the many trials 
which he had'lh«<i^.t>f powers. We might have ex- 
.pc^ad that he.woutd jst Icaft have exhibited in one fy- 
ftcmatidipoint of view, ii^at the ancients had done in 
feverxl det^ed hicaaphos.of i^e fcience*. and how far 
■they had proceeded.in the folution.of the fcvertl fuc- 
ceffive cUlfcx of problems; and wc might have hoped* 
that he would -have inftrudled uain what ^sanoer wc 
Ihonld apply that method to the Iblution of jMx>blems 
of a more elevated kind* daily pre/ented to ui in the 
quefttons of phyfico-ffiathemstical fcience. By this he 
wttuld have acquired diftinguilhed honour* ana fcience 
would have received the* moft valuable improvement. 
But Dr Simfon has done little of all this ; and we can¬ 
not fay that great helps have been derived from bis la¬ 
bours .by the eminent mathematicians of this age, who 
are fuccefsfuUy occupied in advancing our knowledge 
of nature* or in improving the arts of life. He has in¬ 
deed contributed greatly to the cntertaimvient of the 
fpi-ciihitive mathematician* who is ninre delighud with 
the coufeious exercife of his own reafoning powers* than 
with tlie final rcfult of his refearches. Yet we are not 
eveu certain that..Dr Simfon has done this to the ex¬ 
tent he wilhed and hoped. He has not . engaged the 
liking of mathematicians to this analyfis, by prefenting 
it in ihr moft agreeable form. His own extreme an¬ 
xiety to tread in the very footft^ps of the original au¬ 
thors* has, io atboufand inftances, precluded Lim from 
oling (us own extcufiveknovrled^e, that he might not 


that of the quettion in baud. Thus, of ncceffity, did 
the method appear trammelled. We are deterred from 
employing a procefs which appears to icftraiu us in the 
application of the knowledge winch wc havealrtady 
acquired; and, difgufted with the tedious, and perhaps 
indirect path* by which we muft arrive at an objett 
which wc fee clearly over the hedge, and which we 
could reach by a few fteps, of the fccunty of which 
wc are otherwife perfectly affured. Thde prcpoBcf- 
fions are indeed founded on miftake: but the miiukc is 
fuch* that all fall into it* till experience has enlarged 
their views. This circumftancc alone has hitherto prcp 
vented mathematicians from acquiring that knowledge 
of the ancient analyfis which would enable them to pro¬ 
ceed in their refearches with certainty* defpatcb, and 
delight. It Is therefore deeply lo be regretted, that 
this eminent genius has occupied, in this fuperftirious 
palrologj, a long and bufy life, which might have bieu 
employed in original works of infinite advantage to the 
world* and honour to himfclf* 

Our readers will, it is hoped, confider thefe obferva- 
tioiis as of general fcieniific imptjrtance, and as ioti- 
mately coiineAed with thchiftory of raathemaiics^; and 
therefore as not improperly introduced in the biogra¬ 
phical account of one of the moft eminent writers on 
this I'cicnce. Dr Simfon claimed our nothe as a ma¬ 
thematician; and bis affedtooate adniiratiun of the an¬ 
cient analyfis* is the prominent feature of his literary 
charatUr. By this he is known all over Europe; and 
his name is never mentioned by any foreigo author with¬ 
out fomc very honourable aliufion to his diftioguiflied 
geometrical elegance and fltill. Dr James Mocr, pro- 
fcflbr of Greek in the Univerfity of Glafgow* no Icfs 
eminent for his knowledge in ancient geometry tbaa 
for his profeflional talents, put the following appofitc 
infcriptiou below a portrait of Dr Simfon : 

GeOMETXIAM, lUB TyXAHNO aARBARO S*VA 

Servitute diu sqj;alext>m, in JLibcrtatsm 
Et DtCUS ANTItlpUM VINDICAVIT 
Unvs. 

^ Vet it muft not be underftood that Dr Simfon'* pre¬ 
dilection for the geometrical analyfis of the ancients did 
fo far miflead him as to make liim neglc£t the fymbo- 
lical analyfis of the prefent times; on the contrary, he 
was completely mafter of it, as has been already obfer- 
ved, and frequently employed it. In hti academical 
lefturcs to the ttudents of his upper clafTes, he ufed to 
point out its pmper province (which he by no means li¬ 
mited by a fcanty boundary), and in what cafrs it might 
be applied with fafety and advantage even to queftioni 
of pure geometry . He once ho:H>nred the writer of 
this article with the fight of a very (hort difiertation ou 
this fubjeft (perhaps the one rcfeiTed to in the preface to 
his Conic Sections). In this piece he was prrhaps more 
liberal titan the moft zealous partirans of the fymbolical 
analyfis could defire* admitting as a fufficient equation 

p* c 

of the Conic Seftions L =—v* where L is the tatut 


reSunti x is the diftance of any point of the cun-e from 
the focus, p is the perpendicular drawn from the forua 
to the tangent in the given point* and c is the chord of 
the equicurve circle drawn through the focus. Unfortu- 
natcly this difiertation was not found among his pa- 
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pers. He fpoke in hig^ terms of the Aoaly tical Works 
of Mr Cotes* and of the two Berooullis. He was con- 
fulted by Mr M*I^ttrin during the progrefs of his inef- 
timable Treitife of Flazions* and contributed not a 
little to the reputation of that workt The fpirit of 
that moft io^nious algebraic demonAration of the flu* 
xions of a roSaoglr* and the rcry procefs of the argu- 
neiit* is tlie fame with Simfon’s in his difTcrtation 
on ^e flouts of quantities. It was thcixfore from a 
thoroiogb acquaintance with the fubjefl* and by a juft 
tafte* that he was induced to prefer his favourite analy* 
to fpeak more properly* to exhort mathematicU 
#aa tamnploy it to its own rphere* and not to become 
^ttorant of geometry* while they fucocTsfully employ* 
^the fymbolicalanalynsin cafes which did not require 
Ut aad which fuffered by its admif&on. It muft be ac* 
knowledgcd* however* that in his later years* the diC- 
guft which be felt at the artifictal and flovcnly employ* 
meot on fubjefts of pure geometry, fometimes hin- 
dCred him from even looking at the moft refined and in* 
genious improvements of the algebraic analyfis which 
occur in the writings of Euler, D’Alembert* and 
other eminent mafters. But, when properly informed 
of them, he never failed to give them their due praife 5 
aad we remember him fpeaking* in terms of great fa- 
tisfaflion* of an improvement of the infinitefiinal cal¬ 
culus, by D’Alembert and De la Grange* in their re- 
fearches concerning the propagation of found, and the 
vibrations of muficat cords. 

And that DrSimfon not only was mafierof this cal¬ 
culus and the fy robolical calculus in gencra!,but field t Iicin 
in proper cllecm* appears from two valuable dilTerta- 
tioQs to be found in his pofthumous works; the one on 
logarithms* and the other on the limits of ratios. The 
laft* in particular* fhowshow completely he was fatis- 
fied with refpefl to the fi>lid foundation of the method 
of fluxions ; and it contains an elegant and llri£l de- 
mooftration of all the applications which have been 
made of the method by its iliuftrious author to the ub- 
jedls of pure geometry. 

We hoped to have given a much more complete and 
iuftrudive account of this emiucut geometer and his 
works* by the aid of a perfon fully acquainted with 
both, and able to appreciate their value ; but an acci¬ 
dent has deprived us of this aflillance* when it was too 
late to procure an equivalent; and wc muft requeftour 
readers to accept of this very imperfeft account, fince 
wc cannot do jufticc to Dr Simfon’s merit, unltfs al- 
fnoft equally converfant in all the geometry of the an¬ 
cient Greeks. 

The life of a literary man rarely teems with anecdote; 
and a mathematician* devoted to his ftudics, is perhaps 
more abftradlcd than any other perfon from the ordina¬ 
ry' occurrences of life, and even the ordinary topics of 
converfation. Dr Simfon was of this clafs ; and* having 
never married, lived entirely a college life. Having no 
occafion for the commodious houfe to which his place 
in the univcrfjty entitled him, he contented himfelf with 
chambers, good indeed, and fpacioui enough for his 
fober accommodation, and forrectiving his choice col- 
leAiun of mathematical writers* but without any deco¬ 
ration or commodious furniture. His official fervant 
fufficed for valet, footman, and chambermaid. As this 
retirement was entirely devoted to ftudy, be entertained 
no company in his chambers, but in a neighbouring 
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houfe, where hit apartment was ficreil to 1dm and bis SimftM 
gueftt. 

Having in early life devoted himfelf to the reftoratios 
of the works-of the ancient geometers, he ftudied them 
with unremitting attention; and, retiring from the pro* 
mifeuousintereourfeof the world, be contented himfelf 
with a fmall fociety of intimate friends, wHh whom he 
could lay afide every re ftraint of ceremony or referve, and 
indulge in all the innocentfrivolitiesoflife. Every Friday 
evening was fpent in a party at whilt, ia which he ex* 
celled, and took delight in inftrii^ing otliers, till in- 
creafmg years made him kfi patient with the dulnefs of 
a fcbolar. The card-party was followed by an Itour or 
two dedicated folely to playful converfation. In like 
manner, every Saturday be had a lefs feled 
dinner at a houfe about a mile from town. The Doc¬ 
tor’s long life gave him occafion to fee the dramati* 
perfotut of this little theatre feveral times completely 
changed, while he continued togive it a perfoml iden¬ 
tity : fo th'ic, without auy defiga or wiOi of his own, 
it became, aa it were, his own hoiife and -htaown fami¬ 
ly, and.went by hit name. In this ftate did the prefeot 
writer firft fee it, with Simfon aa its father and 
head, refptfAed andbeluved by every branch 1 for, as it 
was for relaxatioB, a&daiot lor ihe enjoynteot of bit 
acknowledged fuper»flty, that Ik contimied thia habit 
of his early yotnh^ andaahfs-noliont *< of aftnecalk”^ 
did not conlift in'che fdeafure.of having atid 

gored a good many to>day,*’• bis cotnpantoas' were as 
much at their enfe as he wHbied to be htmfelf'i aud .it 
was no fmall part ofthcireAt«ftaiiRUMt {andofhis too)» 
to fmile at thofe innocviit dhVtatioaa from eommoa 
forms, and thofe miftaket wi^ niltfpt^twSfe and man¬ 
ners, which an abnoft total retireaaeat irMi^he world* 
and inceHant occupattee foiefiee, cmifed 

this venerable prelident freqMOtty to exlobit* Thefs 
are rememberea with a^ereAffe^iweegrett' thitthey' 
are now « with the days that «i« moft 

pithy*' apophthegms,, uiherrft in witb dti emphatical,' 

Why, Sir!” or *• Nor.Sir K* which^recliid^ all reply.*^ 

Dr Simfon never exerted his prtfidiatuzthority, uolcfit 
it were to check fome infringement of good l^re^ing, or 
any thing that appeared unfrieodly tov^hgion or purity 
of manners; for thefe he had the hi^ft reverence. We 
have twice heard him fing (hehadafiot voice and moft 
accurate car) fome lines a Latin hymn to the Divine 
Geometer, and each time the rapturous tear flood in bia 
eye. 

But we aik the reader’s pardon for this digreffion; it 
is not however ufelefs, fince it paints the man as much as 
any recital of his ftudies; and- to his acquaintances we * 
are certain that it will be an acceptable memorandum. 

To them it was often matter of regret, that a perfon of 
fuch enrinent talents, which would liave made him fiiirie 
equally in any line of Hfe, fiiould have allowed himfelf 
to be fo completely devoted to a ftudy which ibttradled 
him from the ordinary purfuits of men, unfitted him for 
the adive enjoyment of life, and kept him out of thofe • 
walks which they frcquentediand where they would have 
rejoiced to meet him. . 

Dr Simfou was of an advantageous ftature, with a 
fine coiuiteuance ; and even in his old age had a grace¬ 
ful carriage and manner, and always, except when in 
mourning, dTcfied in white cloth. He was of a cheer¬ 
ful difpofitlon; and though he did uot make the firft 
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Siiy idvancei t«acqu.imtance» had the inoft affable manner^ 
and Grangers were at perfk‘£t cafe in hia company. He 
' ' '' enjoyed a long courfe of uainterropted health ; but ic- 
warda the clofe of life fuffered from an acote difeafc» 
and was obliged to employ an afliilantio Ills profrffiooal 
labours for a fevr years preceding his death* %vhlch hap* 
pened in 1768* at the age of 81. He left to.the uuU 
verlity his valuable libraryi which is now arranged apart 
front the.reft,of the books, and the public tife of it is 
limited by particuhr rules. It is contidered as the moll 
choice colleAtoii of mathematical books and manufcHpta 
in the kingdom, and many of them are rendered doubly 
valuable by Dr Simfon’s notes. . . 

SIN, a breach or tranfgrcl&ou ot fome divine law or 
command. 

SlNAIy or SiNA, a famous mountain of Arabia Pe- 
traea, upon which God gave the law to Mofea. It 
Hands iu a kind of peninfula, formed by the two arms 
of the Red Tea, one of which ffretchci out towards the 
north, and is called the Gulf of Kolfumf the other ea* 
tends towards the caft* and is called the GmffrfSiaa, 
or the Elawkyb fta* At this day the AritMans call 
Mount Sinai by the same of 7 er* that is> the moua* 
tain,'* by way of excellence \ or ot JiholMonfaf 
** the mountain of Mofea. ktiaaffo mtletHrom Cirirot 
and generally it reqUtrea i^jonr^of tea day* to travel 
thitW. The wildemefa of Sinii^ where the Ifraelitea 
continued encamped for almoft a year, and where Mofea 
ercAed tlic taberoacle of the covenant, is coslidenibly 
elevated above the reff of the country; and the afeent 
to it is by a very craggy way, the graateft part of which 
is cut out of the rock| then one comes to a large fpace 
of ground* whkh-u a (daio furrbunded on all Tides by 
roekaandemioeoeeiy whiffe length » nearly xa miles. 
Toworda the exireiaityof aUaipkin, on the north hde, 
twd'high itountaint fluiw'themielvea, the higheft of 
which ia called Shm tud {he other The tops of 

Horeb aad Sinai hate • very ffeep aCcent, and do not 
Hand upofr touch groond, in comparifon to their extra* 
ofdliiary height t. that of Smhi is at leaft one third part 
higher than the other* and ha iafeent is more upright 
-.hubr', difficult. 

tvtht , Two German miles and a half up the mountain 
T ffandi the convent of St Catltarine. xhe body of this 
monaftery is a building lao feet in length and almoft 
as many in breadth. Before Jt Hands another fmall 
building, in which ia the only gate of the convent, 
which remains always Ihut, except when the bilhop is 
here. At other times, whatever is introduced within 
the convent, whether men or proviftons, is drawn up by 
the roof in a balket, and with a cord and a pulley. The 
whole building is of hewn Hone: which in fuch a de- 
fert, muft have coft prodigious expence and pains. Near 
this chapel iiTues a fountain of very good frcih water ; 
it is looked upon as miraculous by fume who cannot coq> 
ccivc how water can flow from the brow of fo high and 
barren a mouutain. Five or fix paces from it they 
{how a ftone, the height of which is four or Hve feet, and 
breadth about three, which, they fay, is the very ftone 
whence Mofes caufed the water to gufti oirt. Its co* 
lour is of a fpotted gray, and it is as it were fet in a 
kind of earth, where no other rock appears. This ftone 
has 12 holes or channels, which are about a foot wide, 
whence it ia thought the water came forth for the If> 
lacUtca to drink. 


Much has been faid of the writings to be feen at Si- Skayiv 
nai and in the plain about it; and fuch were the hopes '' 
of difeoveries refpedlingthe wanderings of the IfraeliMt 
from thefe wricisgs, that Dr Clayton biftiop of Cloghcr 
offered {oOl. fterling to defray the expencts of journey 
to aoy man of letters who would undertake to copy 
thofR. No man, wc believe, undertook this talk : and 
the accurate Danilh traveller Niebuhr found no writings 
there but the names of perfons who had vifitcd the place 
from curiofity, and of Egyptians who had chofeu to be 
burled in that region. 

SlNAPIS, MvsTAaD, in botany: A genus of plants 
belonging to the clali of ietradynama^ and to the or* 
der Qtfiiquffa ; and in the natural fyftem ranged under 
the 39th order, SiUquofg, The calyx conflfts of four 
expanding ftrap-fliaped deciduous leavesj the unguesor 
bafei of the petals are ftraight t two glandules between 
the (bortrr ftamina and piftillum, alfo between the 
longer «id the calyx. There are 12 fpecies; the arven- 
6s, orientalis, braflicata, alba, nigra, pyrenaica, pubef- 
ceos, chinenils, juncea, cmcoides, allioni, hifpanica, miU 
lefiiha, incana, Isvigata, cemua, and japonica. Three 
of thefe arc natives of Britain ; the alba, nigra, and ar- 
venfis. 

1. The alba, or white muilard, which is generally cul¬ 
tivated as a falad herb for winter and fpring ufe. This 
rifes with a branched hairy ftalk two feet high ; tlie 
leaves arc deeplyjagged on their edges and rough. The 
flowers are difpofed in loofe fpikea at the end of the 
branches, {landing upon borixontal footflalks; they 
have four yellow petals in form of a crofs, which are 
fucceeded by hairy pods, that end with long, compref* 
fed,, oblique beaks \ the pods geuersdly contain four 
white feeds. 

2. The nigra, or common mallard, which is frequent¬ 
ly found growing naturally in many parts of Britain, 
but is alfo cultivated in helds for the feed, of which 
the fauce called mufiard is made. This rifes with a 
branching ftalk four or five feet high ; the lower leaves 
are large, rough, and very like thtrfc of turnip; tl.e 
upper leaves are fmaller and Icfs jagged. The flowers 
are fmall, yellow, and grow in fpiked cluflers at the c ud 
of the branches { they have four petals placed iu form 
of a crofs, and are fucceeded by fmuoth four*cornerLd 
pods. 

3. The arvenfls, grows naturally on arable land in 
many parts of Britain. I'he feed of this is cotnnionly 
fold under the title of Durham mujlardfe<d. Gi this 
there are two varieties, if not diftint^ fpecies ; the one 
with cut, the other with ouirc leaves. Thr Hulks rife 
two feet high ; the leaves are rough ; iu the one they 
are jagged like turnip-leaves: in the other they are long 
and entire. The flowei's are yellow; the pods are tur¬ 
gid, angular, and have long beaks. 

Mtiftard, by its acrimony and pungency, ftimulatci 
the folida, and attenuates vifeid juices; and hence Hands 
defervedly recommended for exciting appetite, aflifting 
digeflion, promoting the fluid fecrctions, and for the 
other purpofes of the acrid plants called •wiifcorlutic. It 
imparts its tafte and fmell in perfc£liun to aqueous li¬ 
quors, and by dlftillation with water yields an efTcntial 
oil of great acrimony. To rc<ftificd fpirit its feeds 
give out very little cither of their frocll or tafte. 'Suh- 
jedled to the prefs, they yield a confidcrablc quantity of 
mild liiflptd oili which is as firee from acrimony as that 
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almonds. They are applied as an external Simulant to 
bennmbed or paralytic limbs^ to parts afle^led with fixed 
rheumatic pains; and to the foies of the feett in the 
low ftage of acute difeafeSt.for raifing the pulfe; in this 
intention^ a mixture of equal parts of the powdered 
feeds and crumb of bread, wiiii the addition fometimes 
of a little bruifed garlic, ore made into a cataplafoi with 
a fiiAicirnt quantity of vinegar. 

SINAPISM, in pharmacy, an external medicine* in 
form of a cataplafm, compofed chiefly of muflard-feed 
pulverized, and other ingredients mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding article. 

SINCERITY, honefty of intention, freedom from 
hypocrify. See Moral pHitosorHY, N® 157. 

SINCIPUT, in anatomy, the forepart of the head, 
reaching from the forehead to the coronal future. 

SINUY, a province of Hindollan Proper, bounded 
on the weft by Makran, a province of Perlia { on the 
north by the territories of the king qf Candahar $ on 
the north-rail by thofe of the Seiks ( on the^caft by a 
fandy dcferl; and on the fouth-eafl Iby Cutch. It ex¬ 
tends along the courfe of the river Sinde or Indus from 
its mouth to Behker or Bhakor, on the frontiers of 
Moultan. Reckoned that way, it is 300 miles long; 
and its breadth, in its wideft part, is about 160. In 
many particulars of foil and climate, and in the general 
appearance of the furfher, Sindy refrmhles Egyptthe 
lower part (tf it being compofed of rich vegetable-mould, 
and extended into a wide dell \ while the upper part of 
it is a f.ariow flip of country, conflnod on onc-fldc by a 
ridge of mountains, and on the other by a Tandy defert, 
the river Indus, equal at kail to the Nile, winding 
through the midil of this level valley, and annually 
overflowing it. During great part of the fouth-wett 
Tuonfoon, or at Icnlk m the months of July, Auguft, 
and part of September, which is the rainy feafon in moll 
other parte of India, the atmdfpherc is here generally 
clouded; hut no r»in falls except ver)'near the Tea. Tn- 
detd, very few Ihowers fall during the whole year ; 
owing to which, and the neigiiboiirhood of the Tandy 
(leferts, which bound it on the ea(l and on the north- 
well, the heats are fo viiilcnt, and the winds from thofe 
quarters fo pernicious, that tlie houfes arc contrived fo 
as to be occafionally ventilated by means of apertures 
on the tops of them, refcmbling the funnels of fmall 
chimneys. When the hot winds prevail, the windows 
are clofcly fliut; and the lowed part of the current of 
air, uliich is always the hotteft, being thus excluded, 
a cooler, becaufe more elevated, part defeends into 
the houfe through the funnels. By this contrivance 
alfu vaft clouds of dud are excluded ; the entrance of 
which would alone be fufEcient to render the houfes uti- 
iniiabitable. The roofs are compofed of thick layers 
of earth ioftcad of terraces. Few countries arc more 
unwholefomc to European conditutions, particularly 
tlie lower part of the Delia. The prince of this pro¬ 
vince is a Mahometan, tributary to the king of Can- 
dahar. He refides at Hydrabad, although Tatta is the 
capiiaL The Hindoos, who were the original inhabi- 
ta»ns of Sindy, are by the Mahometan governors treat¬ 
ed with great rigour, and denied the public exercife of 
tlieir religion ; and this feverity drives vafl. numbers of 
them into other countries* The inland parts of Sindy 
2^duce faltpetrc, fal-ammonfac, borax,hezoar, lapis la- 
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zuli, and raw filk. They have alfo mxirufaAories of 
cotton and (ilk of various kinds ; and they make line 
cabinets, inlaid with ivory, and finely lackered. They 
alfo export great quantities of butter, clarified and 
wrapt up in dnppas, made of the hides of cattle. The 
ladies wear hoops of ivory on both their arms and kgs, 
which when they'die are burnt with them: They Inive 
large black cattle, excellent mutton, and fmall hardy 
horfes. Their wild game are deer, hares, antelopes, 
and foxes, which they hunt with dogs, leopards, and*a 
fmall fierce erratnre called a fhiahgulh. 

SINE, or Ri^ht SiffK of ah Arch^ m trigonometry, is 
a right line drawn from one end of that arch, perptndi- 
cular to the radius drawn to the other end of the arch; 
being always equal to faaK the cord of twice the arch. 
See Trioomoiwetrt atid'OSoMETRT, 

SINECURE, a nominal office, which has a revenue 
without any employment. 

SINEW, a-tendon, that which unites the mufdes to 
the bones. 

SINGlNC, 4 he aflion of making divers infleftiona 
of the «okc agreeable to the ear, and corre^ondent 
to the notes of a fong or piwe bf melody. See Ms* 
I.ODY. • ^ 

The firR thing to Ik done in learning to fmg, is to 
raife a fcafe of Dbtbshy toqei'arid femitbnes to an oc¬ 
tave, and dWifend by'th^ fi^e hotes; and then to rife 
and fall by greater iiltefvalt, as a third, foortb, fifth, 
&c. and to do all this by botes of differetit pitch. Then 
thefe notestre repreTented by fines and fpaces, to which 
the fyllablea^,^/, /a, mti are applied, and'the pupil 
taught to name each line atid fpice thereby; whence 
thivpra£lice is called Jhffaingi the nature, neafoii, elftAs, 
&c. whereof, fee under the article Sote-AinO. 

SiffotKO of Bird*. 'It' is worthy' of bbfci^tibn, that 
the female of no fpedesof blrdii 
it is the reverfe of what oct;ars is blriiran' kind. Among 
the feathered tribe, all the ca'rH of lifd fiafi to the lot of 
the tender fex ; theirs Is the tattghlr of ittCnbatrafn ; and 
the principal fliarein uurfingthe hetpttikbrbod r to aU 
levi.ite thefe fatigues, and to (afpon hUr oadtr them, 
nature hath given to the male the fong, with all the 
little blandifhments and Ibothtng arts; thefe he fondly 
exerts (even after courtfhip) on fome fpray conriguout 
to the neft, during the time his mate is performing her 
parental duties. But that (he fhould ^ fiieot is alfo 
another wife provifion of nature, for her fong w‘ould 
difenver her neft $ as would a gaudiitefs of plumage, 
which, for the fame reafon, feems to have been denied 
her. 

On the fong of birds feveral curious experiments and 
obfervations have been made by the Hont Daines Bar* 
rington. Sve Phi/, TVtfii/l Vol UXllI. 

SINGULAR NUMBER, in grammar, that number of 
nouns and verbs which ftands oppofed to plural. See 
Grammar, N° 14. 

SINISTER, fomethingon or towards the left hand. 
Hence fome derive the word Jiniflert o fncndn ; becaufe 
the gods, by fuch auguries, permit us to proceed in our 
defigiis. 

Sinister is ordinarily ufed among us for unlucky s 
though, in the facred rites of divination, the Romans 
ufed it in an oppofitc fenfe. Thus avi* Jmifr'a% or a bird 
on the left hand, was eftcemed a happy dmeti: 'whence, 
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Sinifter in tlw Uw of ibc Ublcsi A'UtJim^rapipuTt magtjier 

H eJlo» 

S'n.o ptum. SinisTER* in hecaldryi Tbc iinifter fide of an tf- 
» ^utchcon is the lcft>h»i)d fid? ; the fiuifter cliicfy the left 
angle of the pbief} the finiftcr bafe, the left*hand part 
* of the bafe. 

SiNisTKit AfpeBt aniobg aftrologcre, is an appearance 
of two planets happeningaccording talbc fuccefiion of 
the ligns} as Saturn m Aries, and in the fiiRie dc< 
grcc of Gemini. 

SINISTRI, a fcA of ancient heretics, thu^ called 
, becaufc they held the left band ii} abhorrence, and mad? 

it a point of religion out to receive any thing there* 
with. 

SINKING FONDj a provifion mad? by parliament, 
confifting of tlie furplufage of other funds, intended to 
be appropriated to the payment of the national debt { 
on the credit of which very large fums have been bor- 
rowtd for public ufes. fice Debt and Re* 

TENVe. 

SINOPICA TsaiA, in naturalhiftprr,,,the>dame of 
a red eartli of the ochre JMnfli. ftvhrkajttuf^ 

piea,and by fome autbori^ne^E* ItW^iwry;?W?,«>m- 
padi, and weighty earth, of a fine jglowing purple co* 
lour. It is of a v«iyhard,.and 

of an even but dufty fu^faM^ li adtores firmly to the 
topgue, is perleftly fine, aoo fmooth.E^ th? touch, dues 
imt crumble rafily between the fiog^i, and fUins the 
hands. . jl melts vc.ry fiowly in the mouth, is pcrfeAly 
pure and fine, of. an aufiere aftringfint toftc, and fer* 
roents violtnily with aquafortis. It was dug in Cappa¬ 
docia, and carried forlale to a city in the neighbour* 
hood called, jiwM whcpce, it bad its name. It is now 
found in ^ >h’c N.eW jerfeys in America, and is 

a^dby iber? bfoo^one. Its fine texture 

ai)d .b^f« hs b^h iqnd colour, mufi make it very 
valual^ t« piiintcni i^'from its afiringency it wiU 
pgobfibly be vppwer^ttl witdicinc. 

SINOP^Sii.in. heraldqr#, denotes wt, or green co* 
Ipurinamaotie*«rr^io*pJ« is ufed to fignify love, youth, 
bcauty,,rejpit:iiig,*andliberty,} whence it is that letters 
of grape, ambition, Intimation,, Sec. arc always fewlcd 
with green wap. 

sinuosity, a fcrics of bends and turns in arches 
or other irregular figurcsi fometirots jutting out and 
fometlmes falling in. ^ 

SINUS, in anatomy, denotesa cavityin certain bones 
and other parts, the entrance whereof is very narrow, 
aud the bottom wider and more fpacious. 

SiMUt, in furgery, a little cavity or facculus, fre* 
quently formed by a wound or ulcer, wherein pu» is col* 
letted.. 

SIPHON. See HvDaosTATict, N® ay. 

SIPHONANTHUS, in botany ; a genus of plants 
bUonging^^to tlie cUfs of fitrandia and order of mono^ 
gynia. The corolla is moiiopctaloui, funnel (haped } 
the tube is very, narrow, and much longer than the ca* 
jyx. There arc four berries, each coutainbg ons feed. 
There is only one fpccic8,thc indica* 

SIPONTUM, Sefuntum, or SiPVi (anc. gcog.), 
a town of Apulia, fo denominated (according to Stra¬ 
bo) from the great quantity, of yfp»<e or cutuefiih that 
are thrown upon the coaft. Diomed is fuppofed by 
the faw^ author t^o have been the founder of this place} 
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which appears from Livy to have become a colony of Sipuncuks 
Roman citiaens. In the early nges ofi^Chrifiian Uierar* . H 
cliy, a biihop was fixed in this church } but, under the . 

Lombards, his fee was united to that of Beneventum. ’ ~ 
Being again feparated, Sipontum became an arebiepif* 
copal diocefe in 109^, about which time it was fo Ul 
treated by the Barbarians, that it never recovered its 
fpleudour, but funk into fuch mifery', that in 1260 it 
was a mere defert, from the want of inhabitants, the 
decay of commerce, and the infalubnty of the air. Man- 
fred having taken thefe circumfiancesintoconfideration, 
began in lafii to build a new city on the fea (liore. to 
which lie removed the frw remaining Sipuntines. (See 
the article Manfreoo}(Ia). Sipontum-was iituated at 
the diilance of a mile from the fiiore. Excepting a 
pai t of its Gothic cathedral, fcarce one llooc of the an* 
cient city now remains upon another. 

SIPUNCULUS, in natural hiltory, a genhs of the 
ittifjina clafs of worms in the Linnsan fyfiem. Its 
charadlert arc thefe : the body is round and elongated ; 
the mouib attenuated and cylindrical; and the lateral 
aperture of the body rugged. There are two I'ptcies; 
one found under floiies in the European, and the other 
in the Indian ocean. 

SIR, the title of a knight or baronet, which, for 
diftin&ion*8 fake, as it is now given indifcnmin«t(.Iy to 
all men, is always prefixed to the koight's CliruU4n 
name} either in fpcakingor writing to them. 

SIRCAR, any oifice underthc government in Hin- 
dofian. It is fometiircs ul’cd for the Hate of govern* 
meat itfelf. Liki-w.fi. a province, or any number of 
Pergunnalis plactd under one head in the government 
books, furcoiivenicncy in keeping accounts. In com¬ 
mon ufage in Bengal, the under banyans uf European 
gentlemen are called Jircurs, 

SIRE, a title of honour formerly given to the king 
of France as a mark of Covercignty. 

StaE, was likewife anciently ufed in the fame fenfe 
with./'sorand feigntur, aud applied to barons, getitlcmcn, 
and citizens. 

SIRENS, in fabulous biftorys certain celebrated 
fonj^HreflVs who were ranked among ibe demigods of 
antiquity. ITyginus pU'^es their birth among the con* 
fcq&cncts of the rape of Profperpine. Others make 
them daughters of the river Aehcluus and one of the 
Mufes*. The number of the Sirens was three ; * o-uiJ. RUt, 

their names were Parthtnopt^ L^^gca^ and Lrxurjiu. Some Lib. iv. 
make ibein half women and huf fiih } others, half wo- 
men and lialf birds. There are antique rrprefentationa 
of them Hill fubfifling under both thefe forms. Paufa. 
nias tells us, that the Sirens, by the perfunfion of Juno, 
challenged the ^-lufcs to atrial of Ikill in fmging ; and 
thefe having vanquiflred them, plucked the goUletr fea¬ 
thers from the wings uf the Sirens, aud formed them 
into crowns, with which they adorned their own tieaJs. 

The Argonauts are faidto have been diverted from the 
enchantment of their fongs by the fuperior drains of 
Orpheus; Ulyflus, however, had great difficulty in fe- 
curuig liimfcif from feduAion. See Odyf. Lib. XII. 

Pope, in his notes to the twelith book of the Odyf- 
fey, obferves, the crit ics have greatly laboured to explain 
what was the foundation of this fidUon of the Sirens, 

We are told by fome, that the Sirens were queens of 
certain fmall iflainds named Sirtnu[f^ that lie near Ca*^ 

pr«a 
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Si'KDft 

Siren. 


prca in lul/f and chiefly inhabited the promontory of 
Minerva, upon the top of which that goddefa had a 
temple, as fome aflirra, built by UlyiTei. Here there 
was a renowned academy, in the reign of the Sirens, 
famous for eU>quence 81^ the liber^ fciences, which 
gave nccaiion to the invention of this fable of the fweet* 
nefs of th^ voice and atUa^ing fongs of the Sirens. 
But why thw are they fabled to be deftroyers, and 
painted in fuch dreadful colours f We are told, that at 
ftfft the ftudeoti abufed theii: knowledge, to the colour* 
ing of wrong, the corruption of manDcrs, tndthefub- 
verfion of government: that is, in tlie language of poe¬ 
try, they were feimed to be transformed into monfters, 
and with their mu?K to have enticed paflengers to their 
ruin, who there confumed their patrimonies, and poi- 
foned their virtuei with riot and effeminacy. The place 
is now called Mnjfa* Some writers tell us of a icertatn 
bay, contraAed within winding ftraits and broken 
cliffs, which, hy the Kinging of the winds and beating 
of the waters, returns a delightful harmony, that allures 
the paflenger to approach, who is immediately thrown 
againft the rocks, and fwallowed up by the violent 
eddies. Thus Horace, moralizing, calls idlenefs a 5’/- 
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^ improha Sirea 
Dejidia* ■ 

But the ^ble may be applied to all pleafures in ge¬ 
neral, which, if too eagerly purfued, betr^ the incau¬ 
tious into ruin ; while wife men, like Ulylfes, miking 
ufe of their reafon, flop their ears againft their inlinua- 
tions. 

The learned Mr Bryant fays, that the Sirens were 
Culhite and Canannitilh pricUs, who had founded tem¬ 
ples in Sicily, which were rendered infamous on account 
of the women who officiated. They were much ad- 
dided to cruel rites, fo that the fhores upon which they 
ftiided are dcfcrlbed aa covered with the bones of men 
deffroyed by their artifice. Vxr^'d* JEneid* Lib. V. 
ver. 864. 

All ancient anthont agree in telling us, that Sirens in¬ 
habited the coaft of Sicily. The name, according to 
Bochart, who derives it from the Phcsnician language, 
implies a fongArefs. Hence it is probable, fays Dr Bur¬ 
ney, that in ancient times there may have been ezcellent 
fingers, but of corrupt morals, on the coaff of Sicily, 
who, by reducing voyagers, gave rife to this fable. 
And if this conjedure be well founded, he obferves, 
the Mufes are not th^ only Pagan divinities who pre- 
ferved their influence over mankind in modem tiroes; 
for every age has its Sirens, and every Siren her vota¬ 
ries ; when beauty and talehts, both powerful in them- 
felves, are united, they become ffill more attra^ive. 

Statu, in zoology, a genus of animals belonging to 
the clafs of amphibia imd the order of meantrt^ It. is 
a biped, naked, andfurniihrd with a tail; the feet are 
Irachiated with claws. Thla aniffial was difcovered by 
Dr Garden in Carolina; it is found fn fwaropy and 
fhd. places, by the fides of pools, under the trunks 

Vol. i.vi. of old trees that hang over the water. The natives 
p. j 3 y. call it by the name of muddguana* Linnseus firft ap¬ 
prehended, that it was the larva of a kind of' lizard S. 
but as its finger* are fumiffieff with cl^si and it makes 
« oroaki*^ noife, he roncluded*Bt>in thefe properties, «i 


well Jis from the fltuatioa of tbeanus, ritat tt €0014 not 
be the larva of the lizard, and therefbre foraied of it a I 
new genua under the name of jiran* He wasolfoobli- . 
ged tu eftabliibifbr tbisuRcemmon animal • new order ^ 
called maMtt or gUdtrt s the ansmals of which «re am¬ 
phibious, breathing by meani of gills and lungs, and 
fumiflied with arms fdd claws. See MvaSMA. • 

SIREX, Ml zoology, a geaus'of animals belonging 
to tbe clafs of tod to the order of hy/amopterr. 

The mouth has two firong jaws f there are two trun¬ 
cated palpi or feelers, filiform ameane, an czferted, ftiff, 
ferreted fting, a feil^ muerdoated abdomen, and Ian- 
ceolaied wings. There are fevea fpecic*. 

SIRIUM, ill botany} a genus of plants belon^g 
to the ckis of tetrmdmx and order of altuegynia* The 
calyx is qnadrifid s there is ao coroBa t the neAarinm 
is quadriphylloni and crowning the throat of the calyx; 
the; germeff is below tbe corolla; the ftigmo is trifld, 
and the berry trilocular. There io only one fj^ecies, 
tbe myrtifidium'. ' , 

BlRlUSs ^B.aftroBooiyi a brigbtffariothecesiftel- 
Ution Cania.)' Aisulomoiit, N* 403, &c. 

' $IRL'£T‘ (¥l««hi^),'aoei9taent.RomaB engraver on 
precious fldnek vWis LaoCoon, and rcprrfentaiions in mi¬ 
niature of antiqw^^uesot.'lboiimi. valtta^ 

and fetree. 7*', ‘ ^ 

5lROCCOir«|Mri<M3sCjd^^^ fencnilly Ujowa 
in Italy and J^tdaEk ^evet^ ’fttx ahdut 
blows mm the fottth<afl;^by fottsht iiisaiietidid^Vtth 
bcat| but flbt raior t«weaiy/‘,#ri;V 

days, andit nfually oea£eshtj«oiiit>;ii Whew^fikodoo ?>«««/« 
does not blow in this 

from wefferly winds, whhft«hida« rll&d vThia'''* P ^ 

wind is prejadiciailfcto r al sag ' sro 

the budi; though it 'burta not men any c dh ieiwfe 
than by cagfiaigpwext«oid i Bai ;;^ aii k i4f j i iK^ i l flll i»da t 
inconveirieBCaa thatM 
fifhing, aiidiLgo^'.cre|irOiil|i!^mf}iE^h»^^ 
tbe fumfner.tuMfe.whe^tlie 
day, it ia a. thatitba ^rattfxs 

lowing, wbi^ vlttapg'ScAnfa^tnib wMri* 

wind. , 

'SISKH;!* S<«Pa4xa#UA- t; 4' 

SISON, SASTAR^«Tqttii«4Rt«.fti^iBdiptaii7; A 

genua af planta bdongiai^ lo thc dbfr of /ostenA/es 
and to the order of aodia the natoisil fyftem 

arranged under tbe 4|th order, oaidriikfriti The fruit 
is egg-Khaped and ffreaked i tlselwfa|uea are (ubtetra* 
phylious* Tkere are feven ipecitat thaamoBituii, tnim- 
datum, fegetum, vertietdatum, fitlfaao, canadeole, and 
ammi. The four firft are aativea ad Oreat Britain. 

I. Tbe amomumt common baftard parfley, or field ftooe- 
wort, is a biennial plant about three feet high} growing 
wild in many places of Britaki. Its feeds are fmalC 
flriated, of an oval ^ure and hvDWO colour. Their 
tafle is warm and aromatuv Their whole flavour i»€x- 
traced by fpirit of Wine, wMch rleSFaMsvery iiCtle'Of it 
in dillillation; a^heneetba^fotrituoas eatraA Km |he 
flavour in greatperfefHoo, wfine the watery extrqdb haa 
very little. A tinSurc drawn with pure fpirit ia of a 

f reen cokur. Thc.feeds hive been efteem^ aperient | 

Ipretic, and canninatiyc t bitt are little-regard^ in Uie 
prefeut praifticci. Sf The inundatum, leaft waterpaafnep^ 

The ftem » about right or Us inchM highs brauehe^ 
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. SiTym- 
brlum. 
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led creeplag: tlie ]c«vefl» below the water, are ca> 
pUlary i above it are pinuated i the umbels arc bifid. 
It grows in ditches and ponds. 3. Sr^efuntt corn par- 
fley, or honeywort. The ftems are numerous, /lender, 
ilriated, branched, and leaning ^ tlie leaves are pinna* 
ted ( the pinnae are oval, pointed, and ferrattd, fix or 
eight |»ir, and one at the end ; the umbels fmali and 
drooping I the flowers miuute mid white. It grows in 
corn BelUs and hedges. 4. VertUtllahm, verticillate fi- 
fon, has fmali leaves in whirls, and capillary t the fttra 
is two feet, with few leaves; the commnnaimhel is com- 
pofed of 8 or 10 rays, the partial of 18 or so; both in* 
volucra are compofed of five or fia oval acute foliola; the 
flowers aneaU hermaphrodite, and the pet^s white. 

S 18 TRUM, or CtsTiuM, akiodof aacient nufi- 
cal inflniment tifed by the priells of Ifis and Ofiris. 
It » defertbed by Spon as of an oval form. In manner 
of a racket, with three ftitks traverfing it breadthwife ; 
which playing freelf by the agitatidn of the whole in- 
ftrumeot, yielded a kind of found which lot1ieRi.reem> 
cd melodious. Mr Malcoltn takes theliftmidtobc no 
better than a kind of rattU* Oifelitis obfenres, that the 
flflrom is fotittd rcjirefetiti^ on feudal mtdll^ and on 
Ulifmims. . * • .» 

SISVMBRIUM, W'*+*aHG*i"a#^is, in botany: A 
genus of plants belon^ng |o tbf 
tad to the order of t aiid in the hahiraffyltifm 
rangad under the 39th order, The filiqua, 

or pod, eqsens whh valves fotttewhkt'ftralgbt. The ca* 
lya and cottdla are eapanded. There arc sp fpccics, of 
which eight natives of Britain | fbe naflurtiutn, or 
cohimon water'Crcfis; fyiveftre, water*rocket; amphi* 
biufti, wnteivradifli; terreftre, annual water-radifit; 

fiikwccd t hio, broad-leaved hedge* 

4 . Itiie palltii^tt grows oh the biiaks of rivulets and 
witev Thelkitei have from 6 to 8 pair of 

^ooih fuecislcnt alid joiaine; ^e flowers are 
fmafl and ’uddte, and gfhiv m mort fpikes or tufts. The 
leaves of watcr-crelfc* hurt i m^leratelyjwngcnc tafle, 
eoiHa quick penctiraihig fmeflil like that crfmultard feed, 
hut much weaker. Their pungent matter is taken up 
both by watery and rpirhoous menftroa, andaccompa* 
flies tl>e aqueous juice, whteb tflhes copiou/ly upon ex* 
preffion. It is rery volatile, fo as to arife in great part 
in diftillation with redUfled fpirit, as well as with water, 
and almoil totally to exhale in drying the leaves, orin* 
fpjflatifig by the gentleft hesEt to the confidence of an 
extra^l, either the rxpreflrd jaice, or the watery or 
fpiatunnstindtures. Both iheinfpiflated juic^, and the 
watery extrsA, difeover to the lafte a faiine impregna* 
ti«>n, and hi kcepitig throw up cryflalline efllorercences 
to the furface. On dillilling confidcrable quantities of 
the hab with water, a fmali proportion of a fubtilc vo¬ 
latile very pungent oil is obtained. 

Waier-cre/Tes obtain a place in the Materia Medica 
for their antifoorbutie qualities, which have been long 
very generally aoknou Icdgrd by phyfidans. They arc 
alfu fuppofed to purify the blood and humours, and to 
open vifccral obflrudlfons. They arc nearly allied to 
feurvygrafs, but are more mild and pleafant, and for this 
reufon are frequently eaten as falad. In the pharma- 
cepeeixB the juice of this plant is direfled with that of 
friivvy-grafsand Seville oranges: and Dr Cullen has re¬ 
marked, that the addition uf acids renders the juices of 
V«i.. XVII. Part 11 . 
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the plantse filiquofse more certainly effcAuat, by deter- SiJym- 
mining them more powerfully to an accfcent feruiciita- hrium 
tion. 

a. Silveftre, or water-rocket. The (lem is weak, j. 

branched, and above a foot high. The leaves arc pinnst- UnkeaUvi, 
ed ; the pirinse lance*/haped, andferrated; the flowers c/ 

fmali, yellow ; and grow frequently in fhallow water, K^ural 

3. Amphibium, or water-radifli. The (Icm is 
ered, and two or three feet high ; the leaves are pin- 
natifiJ, and ferrated ; the flowers arc yellow, and in 
fpikes ; the pods arc fomewiiat oval, and ftiort. It 
grow's ill water. 

4. I'errcfire, or land-rocket. Th* leaves arc pinna* 
tifid ; the pods are filiid with feed ; the tout is annual, 
and white ; the ftem is angnlai, red-green, and fmaoth. 

j. Morale, or wall-rocket. The flems are rough, and 
about eight inches iugli; the ha%’es grow on fitotflalka, 
lance-fliriped, fmwth, finuated, and ftmicd; tUi flowers 
areyellow; the pods a little conipufled, and fl^htly 
cariuated. It grows on faudy ground in the North, 

Anglrfta, Ac. 

. 6. M incnfe, or yellow rocket. The ftem isfmooth, 
and about 6 or 8 inchis higli ; the leaves are j)5t;ne'?fid ; 
the pinnae miioie, gej:erally 7 pair j the /lower u. d- 
low; the petals intirc } the cal) x is clufcd. li^ows 
in the Ifle of M'lU. 

7. Irio, broad leaved rocket, or i;Ldge truflard; liic 
ftem I- Imooih, and about two feet higli ; the havis u; 
broad, naked, pinnated, and lulboid-il.aped at the end; 
the flowers arc ytilow, auJ the pods erect, ll groosi 
on w aile gri>und. 

8. Sophia, flixweed. The ftem is Jinn, branched, and 
two or three tcet liigh j the leaves are inultilid ; llie fcg- 
ments an; narrow ; the fli>werf are )ellow ; the petals 
much lefs than the caljx j the pods arc lo:tg, tliff, curved 
without 11 vie, and ertd 5 the fectU arc n.iimtc, and yel¬ 
low. It g'i.'WRon ^v^^s, wafte ground, Ac. 

SISYrjilJS, in fabulous hiftory, one of the de- 
fceiidants i f Eolus, married Merope, one of the 
Pleiades, who bore him GUurus. He rtlided at E- 
pyra in Pciopomufus, aurl was a very erafiy man. 

Others fay, that he was a Trojan fecrelary, who was 
puni/hed for difeoveriug fecreu of lUle; and others 
again, that he waa a notorioua robber, killed by The- 
fcu8. tiowever, all the poets agree that he was puniih- 
cd in Tartarus for his crimes, hy rolling a great /tone 
to the top of a hill, wdiich conftantly iccodtd, and, 
railing down incdfantly, rcnew’ul his Idbour. 

SISYRINCHIUM, in botany : A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of ^nundriaf end order of //•,..•«- 
dria ; and iu the uattiral fyllcm ranged under the 6ti» or* 
dcr, Tlic fputha i.s di^lIyllou^; llieie are 6 

plane petals. The capfule is rrilcitular and ijifetior.—- 
There are two fpccies, the bcimudiana and palnufo* 
liuiTi. 

SITE, denotes the fifujllon of a houfe, Ac- and 
fometimea the ground-plot or fpot of ca;ih it Hands 
on. 

STTTA, Nuthatch, in oruithology : A genur: bc- 
Iqnging to the clafs of and order of pi(t» Jt if 

thus charaaeriv.ed by Dr l.ftihani. The hill is for thcy.,:"ffr-, 
mod part ftraight; on the Ipwcr mandible there k a 
fmali angle; noftrils fmali, covered with briftleareflect- 

ed evtr them; tongue fliort, horny at the end, 
jagged ; tots placed three forward and one backward ; 
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Sitta t^e midiile toe joioed clofelf at t)ic bafe to both 
.1 the outmoft ; back toe aa Urge as the middle one.—- 

Biva. There arc 11 fpeciea : the europea, canadenGs, caroli- 
nenfis, jamaiceniU^ pufiUa* major, nxria, furinamenfiii 
cafra, longtroftrai and chloris. The europxa, or nut¬ 
hatch, is in length near five inches three-quarters, 
in breadth nuic inches; the bill is flrong and ftraight, 
about three-quaeters of an inch long $ the upper man¬ 
dible black, the lower white : the iricles are hazel; the 
crown of the head, back, and coverts of the wings, of a 
hne blutlh gray ; a black firoke pafles over the eye from 
the mouth : the cheeks and chin are white ; the breaft 
and belly of a dull orange-colour; tbe quill-feathcra 
diilky; the wings underneath ai-e marked with two 
fpots, one white.at tbe root of the exterior quills, the 
other black at the Joint of the baOiard-w ing ; the tail 
conGlis of twelve feathers ; the two middle are gray, 
the two exterior feathers tiptwith gray; then facceeds 
a tranrverfe white fpot; beneath that the red is black : 
the kgs are of a pale yellow ; the back toe very ftrong, 
and the claws large. The female is like the male, but 
lefsin fire, and weighs commonly 5 or at moft 6 drachms* 
l^he eggs are fix or feven in number, of a dirty white, 
dotted with rufous; thefe are depoGted in fome hole of 
a tree, frequently one which has been deferted by a 
woodpecker, on the rotten wood mixed with a little 
mofs, dec. If tlie entrance be too large, the bird nice¬ 
ly Hops up part of it with cluy, leaving only a fmall 
hole for itlk-lf la paCs in and out by. While the hen is 
lUting, if any one puts a bit of Hick into the hole, (he 
liiiTcs like a fiiJce, and is fo attached to her eggs, that 
(lie will fooDcr fu^r any one to pluck off her feathers 
rhaii fly away. During the time uf incubation, the 
male fupplies her with fullenance, with all the tender- 
nefs of ail ailt-^ionate mate. 

This bird runs up and down the bodies of trees, like 
the woodpecker tribe; and feeds not only on infecls, 
hut nuts, of which it lays up a coiiGdcrable provifton in 
the hollows of tiecs. ** It it a pretty Gght, fays Mr 
Willoughby, to fee her fetch a nut out of her hoard, 
place it fail in a chink, and then, (landing above it with 
its head downwards, ffriking it with all its force, break 
tbe (hell, and catch up the Jrarnel. It is fuppofed not 
to deep perclicd on a twig like other birds; for when 
cenGned in a cage, it preirrs fleeping in a hole or cor- 
ntr. When at red it keeps the bead down. In autumn 
k begins to make a chaltcriug noife, being filent for the 
grealcll part of the year.** Dr Plot tells us, that this 
bird, by putting its bill into a crack in the bough of 
a tree, can make Inch a violent found as if it was rend¬ 
ing afunder, fo tlut the noife may be heard at kaff 
twelve fcore yards. 

SI'rOf*HYLAX, formed from 

*• com,*' aud “ keeper,** in antiquity, an Athe¬ 

nian magiffiare, who bad the fupcrintendeuce of the 
com, aud was to take care that nobody bought more 
than was ncceflaryfor the proviGon of his family* By 
the Attic laws, particular perfons were prohibited from 
buying more than fifty meafurcfl of wheat a man ; and 
that fuch perfuns might not purchafe more, the .(ito- 
phylax was appointed to fee the laws properly executed. 
It jvas a capital crime to prevaricate in it. There were 
15 of thefe friophylacest ten for the city, and five for 
the I'irseus. 

SIVA, a name given by the Hindoos to the Supreme 


Beiog, when confidered as tbe avenger or deflreyer. Sir fikj, 
William Jones has ihown that in feveral sefpeds the cha- 
raAer of Jupiter and Siva are the fame. Aa Jupiter‘"" 7 ' ' 
overthrew the Titans and giants, fo did Siva overthrow 
the Daityai, or childrco of Diti, who frequently rebel- **” 
led agunft Heaven ; and as during ^e conteft ^e god 
of Olympus was fumiibcd with lightning and thunder¬ 
bolts by an eagle, fo Brahma, who is fornetimes repre- 
feiited ridiug on the Garnda, or eagle, prefeoted the 
god of deftrudion with fiery (hafts. Siva alfo corre- 
iponds with the Stygian Jove, or Plutoj for^ if we can 
ndy on a Perfian tranlUtioa of the Bhagavat, the ibve- 
reign of Patalii, or the infernal regions,, ts the king of 
ferpents, namedw|^ it^bibited io^painting 
and fculpture, with a diadem and foeptre, ni<rae iame 
manner as Pinto, t'here is vet another at^bute of 
Siva, or Mahadeva, by wlu^ he ia vifibly diiUagwihcd 
in the drawingannd ten^loi of.BcngnU To detey, ac¬ 
cording to tbe Vedau^is ol* ladi% the Sufis of P^fia, 
and manyphfioibpliersof 0ur Buc^eu fichpolsv^is only 
to generic ai^ repitB^acc ip.MOt^ Hence tlw 
god of deflfui&Uyds holdl^ tn co wi try to prefide 
over genemkkSf |a pifM^heitdies on.a white 

bull. Cw 
G*n«or„{«lot 

his extraq^Qai|i|^;ti».pa l^pis, Ji^,wl4Q|h no j^tii|ri|u> 
tory reatod » edamoooW cif^/hMc 0 cqnneaqn with 
the Indian ^lofosWqnfi'mytliol^n ^ 

SIUM, WaVsa PA*svdr, ; A. ffcnhs of 

plants belonging totha aodptder of 

fUgynutf gndm ;riie,pa^r^ .piq^r tfie 

45th or^trt Vmbiliai^ The.j^nU OTfif^, yud 

ilreaked. The mvokcn»;U |^^j;p^^O)^i.aad-lLjvej}^ 

tals are heart.Jhaped. 

fulium, anguftlfidiumi. nowfipi^, 

dius, japonicuro# falearici^’gtiecws^^^fi^ujn, 

and decumbens. The.-tluve^^m atc 

I. The or gjteai 

fpontaneoully in mhny plaaesb^hdu .£n|9|^ Scu^ 
land on the fides. lof bkea, 

ffalk is ereft and ftirrowed, ^rd^jq^^pr mon^. The 
leaves are pinnated, with three or/our pafr of large, el¬ 
liptic pinnsr, with ap odd ode. at tlte mfi* ferreted 
on the edges. The ftalk and branch^ art terminated 
with creA umbels, which is the chief cdiantflerifttc of 
tlie fpecipB. Cattle are faid to have run mad hy feed¬ 
ing upon this plant, t. The aKgufif»Hsmi or narrow- 
leaved water-parfnep, baspinoat^.hiaves; theaxillaiy 
umbels are pedunculated, and the general iuvolucrum ia 
pinnatiGd. It grows in ditches and rividets, but is iu>t 
common. 3. The fiodifiorumt reclining water-parfnep, 
has pinnated leaves, but the axillary umbels art fcfijLe. 

It grows on the fidea of rivulets, 

The fium Rfarum% or ikirret, is a native ofChint,but has 
been for along time cultivated in Europe, and particus 
larly in Germany. The root. is a bunch of flefiiy fibres, 
each of which is about as thick is a finger, but very un¬ 
even, covered with a whttifli rough bark, and has a hard 
core or pith running thro* the centre. From the crown 
of this bunchcamt'feveralwingrdkaves,cufin(lingof two 
or three pair of oblong dentated lobes eacli, and termi¬ 
nated by an odd one. The ffalk rlfes to about two feet, 
is fet with leaves at the joints, and breaks into branches 
towards the top, each terminating with ao .umbel of 
ftuall white flowers, which arc fuuceeded by firiatod 

feed. 
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fecdi like tkofe of parOey. Skirrets come neareft to cha^ain and confuUor to tke inqoifitioo. There he 
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pSrfnepi of any of tbc efculcnt root^ both for fiarour wai treated with great rcfped, and libersd offer* were ^ 

^ and nntntiee qualitiet. They are rather fvtrccter than made him to induce him to contlnne in 8 pain, whicht 

the pirfftep» and therefore to fome few palates are not however, he coaU not be prevailed on to accept. 

iHogether fo agreeable. In the mean time, news were brought to Madrid that 

Mr Margraaf extraftW from 41 b. of ikirrct root tl Pius IV. w'as dead, and that Father Ghifilierr, who 
ounces of pure fugar. had been made Cardinal Alexandrino by Paul IV. had 

SIX-CtcaKSy officers in chancery of great account, fuccceded him under the name of Pius V. Tliefe 

next in degree below the twelve mailers, whofe bufmefs tidings ffUcd Montaho with joy, and not without rea- 

is to enrol commiffions, pardons, patents, warrants, See. (on, for he was immediately invefied by the pontiff with 

which 1^8 the great iea!, and to tranfadl and 61 e all new dignities. He was made general of his order, bi- 

proceedings by bill, anfwer, dec. They were anciently (hop of St Agatha, was foon after raifed to the digni- 

e/errJ, and forfeited their place*, if they married; but tf of cardinal, and received a penfion. About this 

when the conffitution of the court began to alter, a law time he was employed by the pope to draw up the bill 

was made to perintt them to marry. Stat. 14. and 15. of excommunication againft (^ecn Elizabeth. 

Hen. VIII. cap. B. They are alfo folfcitort for par* He began now to caff his eyes upon the papaq*; 
tics in fuits depending in the court of chancery. Uo- and, in order to obtain it, formed and executed a plan 

der them are 6 deputies and 60 detks, who, with the of hypocrify with unparalleled conHancy and fuccefs. 

under clerks, do the bufineti of the He became humble, patient, and affable. He changed 

SIX NartOMS. Sec Niaeaxa. his drefs, bis air, his words, and his aAions, fo com- 

SIXTH, in muGc, one of the finple original con- peltcly, that his mod intimate friends declared him a 

cords, or Uarmohical uieemdi,' Sec IxtixvaIm new man. Never was there fuch an abfolutc vtc- 


SIXTUS V. (Popp), was bont the T|{tfa December 
i;2i,in La MarcUi a village in the(e^niory ofMont- 
ilto. His fmher« FriacttParetti,'WfU • gardener, and 
bis mother a fervant ftiind'. He wn their eldeft cbild, 
Wnd was called Febx. At the age of nine he was 
fifred out to an inbabitaot of tht village to keep 
iheep; but difobkging bti ba was foon after 

degr^ixl'to be k^er of the Imgs* He was en- 
gag^fn this employment when 'Fatlser Michael An- 
^o a *FraQci£^ fi^, aiked the road to Af- 

Ctiii, 'wbelb fte .teas goi^ to preach. Young Felix 

m the father 10 much 

wi^nn,^V^l^thte '^bd‘e|iq^nefB for knowledge, that 

to thig'ffaterpity to which he had 
46b‘mle.\ /Atidbtdingly'he.-wnrocnted among them, in- 
aefUd'ii^h’ffiit^wM ^a'li^brather, and placed un¬ 
der die ib lamepittgthe chimh, light¬ 

ing thet^trdldirai^’btheroffM that nature i for 
which hb'%as ^bertila^t^tf tefponfes, and the ru¬ 
'd! tbentV!df gtaiiiibir; ■*’ Hi* Jrtbgrt is in learning was fo 
fnr|wiihi|t, that at'ifhr age of 14^ he was thought qua¬ 
lified to begin hi* aomiate, and admitted the year 
following to mali^ bis profoffion. 

He purfued his ftudie* with fach unwearied affiduicy, 
that he was fopn reckoned equal to the beff difputants. 
He was ordained prieft in 1545, when he affiimed the 
name of Father Mbntalto; Soon after he took liis doc- 
tot^s degree, and Was appointed profeffor of theology 
at Sienna. It w’as then that he fo effe^ually recom- 


tory gained over the paflions ; never was a fi^itious 
chara^er fo long maintained, nor the foibles of human 
nature fo artfully concealed. He courted the anibaffa- 
dor* of every foreign power, but attached himfclF to 
the intert'ffs of none; nor did he accept a fingle favour 
that would have laid him under any peculiar obligation. 
He had formerly treated his relations with the greateff 
tendemefs, but he now changed his behaviour nltogc- 
ther. When his brother Anthony came to vilit him, 
he lodged him in an inn, and Tent him home next duv, 
charging him to inform Iiis family that he was now dead 
to his relations and the world. 

When l*iu8 V. died in 1572, he entered the conclave 
with tlic other cardinals, but feemed altt»gethei- indiffcj- 
eut about thecIcAion, and never left his apartment ex¬ 
cept to his devotion. Wjicn fulicited to join any parly, 
he declined it, declaring that he was of no confccucncc, 
and that he would leave the choice of a pope eniindy 
to pn fons of greater knowledge and experience. When 
Cardinal Buon Compagnon, wlio affuini-d the name of 
Gregory XIll. was elefted, Momaltoaffurcd him that 
he never wifticd for any thing fo much in liis life, and 
that he would always remember Ins geodnefs, and th.* 
favours he had conferred on him in Spain. But il:>' 
new pope treated him with the greateft contempt, atul 
deprived him of hia penfion. The cardinals alfo, de¬ 
ceived by his artifices, paid liim no greater refpei^, 
and uf-d to call him, by way of ridicole, the Roman 
bead ; the afs of L.a Marca. 


mended himfelf tt> Cardinal dv Carpi, and his fecretary 
Boffius, that they ever remained his ffeady friends. 
Meanwhile the fevrrity and obffinacy of his temper 
inceffantly engaged him in difputes with his monaf- 
\iC'brethren. His reputation for eloquence, whidi 
was now ■QiytatJ over Italy, about this time gain¬ 
ed him fotnc new 'friends. Among thefc we-c the 
Colonna family, and Father Chifilieri, by whofe rccom- 
ircndation he was appointed inquifitoi-general at Ve¬ 
nice j but he excTcifed that office with fo much feveri- 
ty, that he was obliged to flee precipitately from that 
city. Upon this he went to Rome, where he was made 
procOrator-gcn'eia! of bis order, and foon after accom¬ 
panied Cardinal Buoh Compagnon into Spain, as a 


He now aflumed all the infirmities of old age j his 
head hung down upon his (boulders ; be tottered as'hc 
walked, and fuppoited himftlf on a ffaff. His voice 
became feeble, and was often internipted by a cough fo 
exceedingly feverc, that it feemed every moment fo 
tbre.'iten his diflblution. He interfered in po public 
tranfaAions, but fpent his whole time in a^of devo¬ 
tion and benevolence. Mean time he conffantly em¬ 
ployed the ableff fpics, who brought him intelligence 
of every particular. 

When GrcgoiyXIII. died in 1585, he entered the 
conclave with the greateft rehi^laoce, and iimncdiacely 
fhut himfelf up in his chamber, and was no more 
thought of than if he had not exiffed. When he went 

3 T » to 
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ckAion. He joined no'partyv yet Asttcred all. ' brought to a fpcedy trul» and piuuihed^fis they defervc. 

He knew eariy that there would be great dWinooa to (bow the world that Di^ne FruTidedee haa caUedua 

in the conclave, and he wae aware that when the leaders to the chair of St Fetcr^ to reward tbo,good»..acid cW 

of tlie.dtffertet parties were difappuinted in their own Aifr the wicked i that we bear, not ,the fword in vain. 


views^ they ail Irrjqtiemly agreed in the dedton of fome 
<dd and itifirre cardinal, the length of whofe life would 
merely enable them to prepare ihetnfdves fwfficicnlly 
for the next vaeenof'. Tlufe views directed his con* 
du^, nor was he miltaken in his hopes of fuccefa. 

Three cnidmaU, tha leaders of oppofite fatSiooii be* 
ing unable to ptocuK the election which each uf them 
widicd, unaniiTMiufly agreed to make choice uf Mont* 


but are the miniflcra of God, and a revenger to execute 
wrath on them that doevil.*'* < 

*He appointed commii&oners t9’*nfpc<^ the conduct 
of the judges, difplaced thoOt vi lio were incliudd to le* 
nity-,aiid put others of kverc difpofujons in their room* 
He offer^ rewards to any perCLii who c^mld convict 
them of corruption or paitiality. He ordered the fyii* 
dies of all the towns and fignigrics to make out a com* 


alto. When they came to acquaint him with their in* 
retition, he fell into fiicli a violent fit of coughing that 
every perfon thought he would expire on thefpot. He 
toM them that UU reign would lail but a few days a 
that, bcfides n continual difficulty of breathing, 1m! 
wanted Urengib to fupport fuch a weight, and that hit 
imall experience rendered him very unfit for fo impor¬ 
tant a charge. He conjured them all throe not to 
abandon him, but to take the whole weight of affiiira 
upon their own fhoulders-; and declared that he would 
never accept the mitre upon any other terms; ** If you 
are refolved,’' added he, '* to make me pope, it wiU 
ojily be placing-yourfclves on the throne* For my part, 
1 fliall be fattsHed with the bare tilltv X^et the world 
rail me pope, and 1 make you Iteartily welcome to the 
power and authority. The cardinals fwalluwed the l>ait, 
and exerted tbemfeives fo effectually that Moiitaltowas 
elected. He now pidlrd off the mulh which he had 
worm for 14 years.' No fooner was his election fecured, 
than he flartcd from his feat. Bung down his ilaff in the 
middle of the bail, and appeared altaud a foot taller 
than be had done for fcvir-al years*. 

When he wusufitrd, accordnng to cuilom,if he would 
accept of the papacy, he replied, It is trifling to a(k 
whether 1 w'ill accept what 1 have already accepted.-*-* 
However, to futisfy any fcruple that may avife, I tell 
you that I accept it with great pli-afnre, and would ac¬ 
cept another if f could get it i for 1 find myfelf able, 
by the Divine affidance, to manage two papacies.** His 
former cumplaifance and humility dil'appeared, together 
with his iniii'mitiea, and he now treated all around him 
with referve and hanghtinefa. The firll care of Six¬ 
tus V. the name whiih:Moi)taIto a/Tuined, waa to cor* 


plete lill'of the difordcrly pci^ous wdliia their dtllriefa, 
and throiteoed the llrapado /or the fmailefl oiniflion. 
In conf^oence of tkia edidi, the fyudic of iVlbinow'as 
fcQurged in the m«rket*.plac<, bccaufe he had left his 
nephew, an itfoorrigtble libertine, ptH of his lid. 

He made very feverc laws againd robbers and anhf* 
fms. Adulteyttes when difeoypred* fuffereddeaths and 
they who.tviUing’Iy^atiUfd^to^tkeproflitotion of theie 
wives, a:Cttftom' th^ epmmqiS 'ia Koma, received th«^ 
fame pujiiffine9t.i Ht^■w|l»vf;•>tdi|;4lalrly careful of the’ 
purity of tht female f^ngasc ;tbvfe wbis 

atten^ted. to 

Hisexecutbn of ^flice 'was as prompt as his .ttdf^f. 
were rigor<ipt^.^ A ^wiisibaifipciihtg to give a.SpiMiiffi 
gentlcnan a blovS balj^rd^ w^ druck by 

radely with a pUgriai* 9 ,dpff h 4 .;^apired on tiha 
Sixtus informed the goveniiQRr. af .Rome tl>at he was 4o 
dine early, andtbat judioc .B|U^|b^exejpi|tcdoa'tbe lori- 
miiial before be fat down tovtakir.; ,Xh«:Spantnt jam* 
baffiidor and four cardmab e4Si^aal$4,4^ PQjt .to dtCr 
grace tlitfgcatUmao by/uSerwg luwi^fl dle.^a.gfb^ 
bet, but; to order him to be bebeadcd.i> 
hanged (replied I hiadifg^aca. 

by doing bim the affift at hjjS: 

death.’* He ord(»^ a h\$ 

own windows, xyhere he 
whole cxfcutiou. Herthen 
bring in dinner, dccIjsriog thatitiKeT.liaf^j^iqejWihijeh: 
he had ju(l feen had iDcevafed Jiiijs.appi^tip,; 
rofefrom uble, be exchdmeidiJ* fur the 

good appetite with which I haye dined 4(?. • 

When Sixtus aCeended (lie thronet the Wl^lfe«cclert- 
aftical Bate was jnfc^ed with, bands pf robbers, wbo» 


rrifl the aburvs, and pnt a flop to .the criormities wliich 
were daily committed in every paituf the ccelcfidflical 
fsite. Thelrnity of Gregory’s government had intro- 
tluetd a general licenticvulnefs of manners, which burd 
iorth with great violence, after that powtifl’s death. 
It had been ufiial with former popes lo '.eleafe delin¬ 
quents on the day of their coronation, who were there- 
fcrc accuitomed to furrcndcr tbemfelves voluntary pri- 
lencrs immediately after the elcdionof ih; pope. At 
prefrtrt, however, they were fatally difappointed.— 
W'hcn the governor of Rome aud tlic keeper of St 
Angrlo w^tiied on his Ha)inefs» to know his intention 
w this paiticular, he replied, ** What have you to do 
wi;h pa’donr, and rclrafmg. of piifimers ?■ Is it not fuf* 
kchnt that our prcckceffirr has fuffered the judges to 
remain uoernplo/cd thefc 13 years ? Shall we alfo itaia 
opr pnmtihc'ate with the fame neglect of juflicc ? We 
ka>re to© long feen, with iucxprefilblc concern,the prodU 


from their numbers and putrageti. vveraeSQeedingly for^ 
midah]e$ by his prudent and vigorous. qpnid:i|(^, hotv> • 
ever, he in a fliort time extirpated wbule©f thefa 
banditti. ; 

Nor was the vigour of his condu^ lefs coufpicueus 
in his tranfadtious with foreigu nations. Before-hc had 
been pope two months he quarrelled with Fhilip H. of 
Spain, Henry 111 . of France, .aud Henry-king of N'i" 
varre. His intrigues indeed iu fume meafurc influenced 
all the couneiU o£ Kurope*. 

After his acceffion to the pontificate he fent. for his - 
family to Rjomc, with- exprefs orders that tliey ibould 
appear in a decent and modcit manner. Accordingly, 
his filler Camilla came thither, accompanied by her 
daughter and two grandchildren. Some cardinals, ia 
order to pay court to the pope, went out (© meet ,hcr„ 
and .intr^uced her in a very, magnificent drefs. Six« 
tus pretended not to know her, and alked tw'o or three 

3 times 
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bhroA riine* Wtio fhe'WMii^pMrthitone of the ctidiogb 
•"v"***'«It ift ^a'lir bdl^ father.” <* I have but oncfi^ 
ter (replied Sixc^t with a frawn)f and Aie is a poor 
woman at l^Orottevifyou have intn>dDced her in 
thw difgui£r» 14 ]eelare I do not knowber t yvt Ithink 
1 would know bet again, if 1 £aw her in the clothes Hie 
ufed to wear.**. 

Her condudors at laA found it oeceffarf to carry 
her to an iim, and drip her of her dnery.- When Ca> 
milla WAS introduced a fecond ^.time, Sixtits embraced 
her tenderly, and fsid, ** Now we know indeed that it 
*■ is <nir filter; nobody ihali make a prinerfs of you but 
ourfclrei.’’ He dipulated with his fidcr, that die 
dtould neither afk any favour in matters of government, 
nor intercede for criminals,' oorinterfere iatlie admioi* 
ItratfuQ of juitiee •, declaring that every requeft of that 
kiod would meet with a certain refufal. -Thefe terms 
being agreed to, and pun^uelty^obfervedt he made 
the moll ample provifieo hot oni^dbr’Cam^ but for 
hrs whole relatluns. 

This'great moA wta idfe in enooursger'df itamir^. 
He caUlcd afi ItalbuVff<fiflBrioQ«f tht Idiblevtobepob* 
lilhed, which ftiifed p goixiddd'sf difeoiiftent among 
the Cat holies^ Whcii^Jfi9Wie''tiltidkUk-#epM«tba4 him 
f«r kiii wm 

publilhed for tbe benefit o{ ftn‘ 'oftrfioidb who Canaoc 

' SwitOfl died in 159O4 after hating reigoediittle more 
than dve years. His-death'Waa’ftfiesribed'to poifoii, faid 
tohave been admt8ldiete<d%y Spaniards! but the 
itory fgems mtther * 

' -It ''«thS>'t6 the indillgearM wf-srdirpofition naturally 
formed for<feTiUrity, th^^l the defers of this wondcr- 
fnl^waii *at^ fb'lW^iiN^b^ ' iOt^ency Was a Granger 
hft often too crnel, and 

ft i^l to fofAittiiBetTO^tw^Oo revenge; Pafquin wm 
inMifilg‘tW and being 

alkbdbyMa^tMW #h^hkhrdrelw6h dirty Hr«»? replied, 
that ho coh^ ^t',n0-o<^r,-ftn^tbe pope had made his 
Wlhherwbthak’h^d^st attliiKng'toCamilla, who had 
formertjrbeeis^m'^he pope ordered Itri^ 
feardr td'bt-'lpnde foi^'Ae a^hdr of this lampoon, and 
offered-Intn his'llft'and a thouftind piffoles if be would 
difeoveV himfetf. -^Ilie author was fimple enougii to 
make his appearance and claim the reward. ** It is 
true (faid the pope)' we made fuch a pn^mife, and m-c 
ihan kcepH \ your life'lhall'be {'pared, and yon (hall tc- 
cetvc the money prcfently’: but we have referved to 
ourfelves'the power ofxrutting'oS^ your bands and bor¬ 
ing yoiir tongue through, to prevent your being fo 
witty for the future.’’ It is needlcfs to add, that the 
fenteiice Was immediately executed. This, however, is 
the only iuiUuceof his refenting the many feverc fa- 
tires that were publifhtd agnintl him. 

But though the conduct of Sixtus feJdom cxcitqs 
love, it genemliy Corutnands onr elleeos, and fometimes 
our admiration. He llreiiuoufly defended the caufe of 
the poor, -ilie.-^ridow, and tl»e orphan; he never refufrd 
audience to the injured, however wretched-or focrlom 
their appearance was. He never forgave ihofc magi- 
flratcn wlio vrere capable of partiality or corruption ; 
nnr fiTflert‘d crimes to pafs unpunifhed, whether commit- 
ted by tbe rich-or the poor. He was frugal, tempe¬ 
rate, fobci, add nvWer-ntglcflcd to reward the fmalleH, 


ftfvowr which'had Been conferred on hia before his cx-$iya^ufht 
altatlon. ■ -s# -flt wr.’ 

When he mounted the throne, the treafitry was net 
•only exhauAed, but.in debt r at his death k contained 
five'-milltons of gold. 

Rome was indebted to him for {evenil of her great¬ 
er embtili/htnents, particularly the Vatican library: it 
was by Himi‘ too, that trade was firA introduced into 
the Eccldlaftical State. 

SlYA-€ftU8H, the caracal of BufiToa, an anhnal of* 
the cat kind. See Fatis. xVUt. 

SIZAR, or Sixer, in Latin Simti^rf an appellation 
by which the lomft order of ftudents in the uuiverfi- 
ties of Cambridge and Publin are dtAinguiihed, is de¬ 
rived from tbe word whteh in Cambridge, and 
probably in Publin tikewife, has a pecuKar meaning. 

To JiMfft in the language of the umverlityi-is to get 
any £ort of visuals from the kitchens, which the- Un¬ 
dents may want in their own rooms, or in addition tt> - 
their commons in the hall, and for which they pay the 
cooks or butchers at the citd of each quarter. A fire 
of any thing is the fmalleft quantity of that thing which 
can bb thus bought: two fixes, ora part of beef, being 
neady- equal to what a young perfon will eat of that 
dilh to hisdinner; and a ike ofile or beer, being equal 
to half an Englifh pint;' 

The firars are divided into two clafTcs, viz.-fubfiza- 
tores or fizats, and fizacores or proper fizars. Tbe 
former of ihefe are fnpplicd with commons from the 
table of the fellows and fellow commoners; and infor¬ 
mer times, when thefe were more fcanty than they are 
mjw, they were obliged lo fupjdy tlic deficienry by fit- 
ing, as is fometimestlir cafe Rill. The proper iiznrs 
had formerly no commons at all, and,were therclore 
obliged to fiec the whole. In St John’s college they 
have now fume commons allowed them for dinner, 
ftom-a benefaflion, but they are Rill obliged to fiz-: 
their foppers : in the other colleges they aie alluwcd a 
part of the fellow-commons, but rr.uA fize the rell; 
and from bemgthas obliged to llzc the whole or part 
of their-vi'flua};ii, the whole order derived the name of 
Jnsart. 

[n Oxford, the order fimilar to that <tf fixar ia deno¬ 
minated firvhorf a name evidently derived from the me¬ 
nial duties which they perform. In both univerfities thefe 
orders were tomicrly dillinguilhcd i)y round caps and 
gowns of diftcrent materials from thufeofthe penlioneri 
or commoner?, the order immediately above them. But 
ahout 30 years ago the round cap was entirely abolithcd 
in both femitnriei. There is Hill, however, in Oxlurd, 
we btlit'vc, » diliitirtion in the gowns, and there is 
alfo a ti ifling difference in fonie of the fmall colleges in 
Cnmbridge j but in the large colleges the drefs of the 
penfionersand fizars is entirely the f.une, 

lu Oxford, the fervitors arc ffiH obliged to wait at 
tabic on the frllowe and gentlemen commoners; hot- 
much to the credit of the univerfity of Cambridge^ thir 
mod degrading and difgraceful'cuftom was eniirelf 
aboliihed about 10 or 1 a years ago, and of coorfe the 
fizars of Cambridge arc now on a much more ^rcfpeift- 
able footing than the fervitors of Oxford. 

TIte fizars are not upon the foundation, and there¬ 
fore wbHe they continue fizars are not capable of be¬ 
ing tlcd^ed fellows ; but they may at any time, if they 

ahuolie,', 
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clioofe, becdme pcofioAcrs: and they generally iit for 
fcholarAups iftinediately before they take their firft de¬ 
gree* If fuccefsful» they are then on the founda¬ 
tion, and ate entitled to becoihe candidates for fellow- 
fhtps when they hare got that degree- In the mean 
time, while they continue fizars, beiides free commons 
they eii|oy many benefadtioBS, which have been made 
at diHerent tim^ under the ntune of ft%ar*tprattrt ear- 
hthithns^ &e. and the rate of tuition, the rent of rooms, 
and other ^ings of that fort within their refpedtive col¬ 
leges, is lefs than to the other orders. But though their 
education is thus obtained at a lefs expence, they ire 
not oow confidered as a menial order; for hears, pen-, 
iioner fcholars, and even fometimes fellow commoners, 
mix together with the utmoft cordiality. It is worthy 
of remark, that at every period this oi^r has fuppUed 
the univerfity wHh its ntaft dittinguHbed officers $ nod 
that many of the moft illuftnous members of the chiirch, 
many of the moft diftingnilhed men in the other libe¬ 
ral profeffions, have, when under-graduites, been fiaari, 
when that order wi^ on a left rcfpedable footing than 
it is now. 

SIZE, the name of an inftrament ufed for finding 
the bignefs of fine round pearls. It oonfills of thin 
pieces or leaves, about two inches long, and half an 
inch broad, faftened together at one end by a rivet. In 
each of thefe are rovad holes drilled of different dia¬ 
meters. Thofe in the firft leaf ferve for tneafuring 
pearls from half a grain to feven grains ; thofe of t^ie 
fecond, fur pearls from eight grains or two carats to 
five carats, fire.; imd thofe of the third, for pearls from 
fix carats and a half to eight carats and a half. 

Sizr, is alfu a fort of paint, varnifb, or glue, ufed 
by painters, &c. 

The fhreds and parings of leather, parchment, or 
vellum, being boiled in water and ftrained, makefile. 
This fubftance is much ufed in many tmdes.-^The 
manucr of ufing fixe is to melt fome of it over a gentle 
fire ) and feraping as much whiting into it as will juft 
colour it, let them be well incorporated together $ af¬ 
ter which you may whiten frames, &c. with it. After 
it dries, melt the fixe again, and put more whiting, 
and whiten the frames, &c. feven or eight Cknea, let¬ 
ting it dry between each time : but before it is quite 
dry, between each wafhing with fixe, you mull fmooth 
and wet it over with a clean brufti-pencil in fair water. 

To make gold-fixe. Take gum-animi and afpbal- 
tum, of eadt one ounce; minium, litharge of gold, 
and amber, each half an ounce : reduce all into a 
very fine powder, and add to them four ounces of Hn- 
feed-oH, and eight ounces of drying oil: digeft them 
over a gentle fire that does not &me, fo that the 
mixture may only fimmer, but not boil; left it 
Ihoiild run over and fet the houfe on fire, Air it con- 
Anutly with a flick tHl afi the ingredients are dtf. 
folvcd and incorporated, and do not leave off ftirring 
till it becomes thick and ropy j after being fiifficicntly 
boiled, let it ftand till it is almoft cold, and then 
A rain it through a coarfe linen cloth, and keep it for 
ufc. To prepare it for working, put what quantity 
ywii ]‘lcafc in a horfe-mufcle (hell, adding as much oil 
of tar|>entine as will diifijlvc it; and making if as thin 
as tlic bottum of your feeddac varnifh, h^ it over 
a caixile, and tlien ftraia it tlirmigh a linen rag into ano¬ 
ther fhei!; add to thefe as much vermilion as will make 
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it of a darkiih red: if it is too thick for drawing, you Sks 
may thin St with fome oil of tUtpeotine. The, chief 
ufe of this fixe is for laying on metals. 

The beft gotd-fice for Iramiftmig is made as foUowst 
Take fine bole, what 'qnttfttiay you pleafe | grind it 
finely on a piece of mubte, then Icrape into it a little 
beef fuet; grind all well together ; after which mix in 
a fmall proportion of pardimeot-fixe with a double pro¬ 
portion of water, and it is done. 

To make filver-fize. Talte tc^cco-pipe clay is fine 
powder, into which ferape fome black lead arfd a little 
Genoa foap, and grind them iB together tvith parch- 
menc fixe at already dire^d. 

SKATING, an exereife on iee, both graceful and 
healthy. Although the aoeieots were remarkable for 
their dcsterity in moft of the athletic fports, yet Bea¬ 
ting feema to harve been unknown to them. It may 
theteforeboconfideredas amodem invention $ and pro¬ 
bably it derived its origin in Holland, where it was 
ina&fed, not only as h g t a o rfa l and- chgaat unuTemeoft, 
but aa an eapedittouam^ t^ travefthiig vsben the lakes 
and canals wem ^ftsHdUand 

long journeys sK'ifisde difetnd expe- 

dhiM ; but is gbirirH thereYpaid tO 

graccTiil ^sod Ifthin-fh ^botpeditioh 

and celerity <^'Stbiak'ia;c^edjUbMri^ffisflf^-' "|t<^ oii- 
ly in thoA eqiiiffiidi w^er^ ft n-bdifider^'iA ^ httmlew 
mentj'that its gtfc^lbls(lkftab«'4toj|i'i^ be 

ftudted; aod^Su^filiOftfet^eWnlteterbattOrtalctfv 
lated to fet off -tbit tto advarithM. The 

acquirement of moft eaert(ftfoihj|'beaffaihaaat an ad¬ 
vanced period of life y/bmtba ca^ft fkater, 

it is neceffary to begltiHbii them at a -fittf 

early age. It- is diffidOh tbe’-srt of ika- 

ting to a fyfteia. If ll'pria^jiim bd^tite kcilththffi'of 
a good ikatef that a yoW^ |gifadbtf6lfef * 
own pradiice^ 't*he 

for feats of agtUty vphft^tfc^ ^ y^ . 

gracelulnefs; which to' ‘the- 

tion of the fkates. Whcb 'ciiiweclrin 

the furface whidi 

involuntarUy'bring theufers of ik^'fobnd'bif tbeopt- 
fide upon a quick and fmifil cir^ I ftiter, 

by ufmg ikates of a diffeitat eoirilriiAii&n, lefs Uurved, 
has the command of hi^ftroke, and cab ehlarge or di- 
minifti the circle i^eording to his owb wifh and defire. 

The metropolis of Scotland bat prod need mere inftatiees 
of elegant (katers than perhaps any ofther coinriry 
vthatever; and the inilitution of a Skating-Cldbabout 
40 years ago, has eontribeted not a httle' tbthn. im¬ 
provement of this elegant amtrfcment. We areindebt* 
ed for this article to a gentleman of that Club, -who 
has made the praflice and improvement of ficatfng his 
particular ftudy i and as the natnre of our wen-k will 
not permit the infertion of a full treatife on ficating, 
we (hall prefent om* readers with a few Hftrufltoni. - 
Thofe who wifii to be proficients Ihould'btgin at an 
early period of life ; and fhould firft endeavour to thtoW 
off the fear which always attends the commencerrrent of 
an apparently hazardous anittfi;ment. Tliey will fotfa ac¬ 
quire si facility of moving on the infide:-when they have 
done this,they muft endeavour-to acquire the movement 
on theontfide ofthe fleates; which is nothing more than 
thru wingthemfelVea upon iheoutctcdge of fhclkate, and 
makiag the balance of their body tend to^rdt that 
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SVatjftft wbich will neccfliuilf enable them Co form a fe« 
aketeton. tnicirclc. In this, omch afllftaocc may be dcriifiKl from 
- V' placing « bag of leadihoC n the pocket next to the 
foot employed ia nukiag the outdde ftrofce, which will 
produce an artificial paife of the body, whiefa aftea* 
wardi wUl-become natural by praftice. At the com* 
meacemeat of the out&de ftrakc, the knee of the em« 
ployed limb (hould be a little bended, and gradually 
brought to a re&dineal polition when the ftroke ia com* 
|deted. When the praditioner become* expert in form¬ 
ing the femicircle with both feet, he U then to Join 
them together, and proceed progrefiaely and aloernate- 
}y with both feet, which will carry him forward with 
a gracefnl movement. Care (bould be taken to ofe 
very little mufcuUr exertion, for ttt'S impelling mo¬ 
tion ihould proceed from the astchaiiicail impulfe of 
the body thrown into fuch a pofitioc aato regulate the 
ftroke. At taking the outfide ftroke, the b^y ought 
to be throwa forward cai^r the imemployed limb Iwpt 
ia a dirrdt iiae with cbe body* tad the taae aud eyes 
direAlr looking forward t tbe uaempl^d foot ought 
to be ftrctchcd toward* the ice, with the toe* hi a di- 
red line with the leg.' io tht tiiae of making tbe curve, 
tbe body omft be tftd akaoft impempcibly, 

railed, and the UfKmfdc^^iiAb braaght ia ibe fame 
maaaer forward t ib^atr ^ finiilldog tW curve, the bo* 
dy win bend a ftaaQ degree backvaid, and the unem* 
ployed foot will be about two inebet before the other, 
ready to embrace the ice apd. form a correfpoodent 
curve. The muCcuUr .numsieac of»the whole body 
lauft corndTpood with the movement of the fleate, and 
fhould be regulated fo 19 tobealmoft imperceptiUe to 
tbe^fpaffoj^ai' Particular attcBtion (hoald be paid in 
carrymg rvfOi^ bead apd a regular and 

imperooptibla. ma^iiaa I for ao^uog fo mitcb diminiihe* 
the girape and ytegaBCe of fta^g ae fodden jerka and 
eaeixifWH whii^ are toe irequ^ly ufod by tbe ge- 
ueralfty fkatcr*. , .7^ mamgemeat of tbe arai* like* 
wfte.ddfp^ There 4* no mode of difpoftng 

of tkem ipere gracefully in Ikating outfide, than folding 
the.hi^a into each other, or uAn|^ a m'uff* 

There are various feat* of a£^ivity and maoceavrea 
ufed upon ilcatea $ but they are fo vawoui that we can¬ 
not pretend to detail them. Moving on the outfide i* 
the primar)* objed for a fkatcr to attain } and wheu he 
become;* an adept in that, he will eafily acquire a fa* 
cilUy fo executing other branches of the art. There 
arefowrexercifea but will afford him hint* of elegant 
and gcaccM attitude*. FOr example, nothing can be 
more ^autifoi than the attitude of drawing the bow 
andarrow whilft the Ikater is making a large eircle on 
tbe outfide: the manual cxercife and military falute* 
have kkewife a pretty cftc£l when ufed by sn expert 
Outer. 

SKELETON,, in anatomy, tbe dried bones of any 
animal joiued together by wire*, or by the natural ftga* 
incut dri^i in fneh' a manner a* to (how theb pofttioo. 
when the creature wai alive. 

We have, in tbe Philofophical Tranfaftions," an ac* 
count of a human (keleton, all the bone* of which were 
fo united, as to make but one articulation from the 
back to the o* focrum, and downwards a liitle way. 
On fawing fomc of them, where they were uunatuniUy 
joined, they were found not to cohere throughout their 
wliuJe fubllancc, but only about u fixth of au icsh d^ep 


all aaund. The figure of tl^ tiuuk was crooked, tlie Skid* 
fpinse making the convex, and tlte iufidc of the verte* ^ 
bra the coueavc part of the fegmeut The whole had . ^ 
been fopadsa a ebarneUhoufe, and was of tbe fixe ofl 
full grown perfoft. 

SKkDS, or Sxxs&a, io fea-language, are long com* 
pftffing pieces of timber, notched below fo ac to fit 
clofely xpon tbe wales, extending from the main-wale 
to tbe top of the fide, sod retained in thi* pofition by 
bolts or fpike nails. , They are intended for preferving 
the pkmks of Che fide, when any heavy body is boifttd 
or lowered. 

SKXEpOeof). SeeSxr. 

SKIFF, a fmall boat refembliag a yawl, ufually em¬ 
ployed for palling rivert. 

SKIMMER, •LACK. See 

SKIMMIA, in botany ; A geoA* of the mon^^yma 
order, belonging to the Mrandria claf* of plants $ and 
is, the natural method ranking under the 4dcb order, 
Ftrfunats* The calyx is quadripartite t tbe corolla 
confift* of four concave petals ; and the berry contains 
four feeds. There ia only one fpecies, vix. Ute ^apo- 
mea. 

SKIN, in anatomy, the general coveriog the bo¬ 
dy of any animal, ^e Akatomy, N* 74. 

Skin, in commerce, is particularly ufed for the mem¬ 
brane ftripped oft cbe animal to be prepared by tbe tan¬ 
ner, (kinner, pm-chmeat-maker, &c. and converted into 
leather, &c. See Tannimo. 

SKINNER (Stephen), an Englilh antiquarian, born 
in 162X. He travelled, and ftudied in fevvral foreign 
univerluies during the civil wars ; and in 1^54, return¬ 
ed and fettled at Lincoln, where he praflited phyfic 
with fuccefs, until tbe year 1667, when he died of a 
malignaot fever. His works were. coUefted in folio iu- 
rdyx, by MrHenihaw, under the title of Etynolo^kon- 
AnyttcoMt &c. 

SKIPPER, or Sauxy, afpecies of Esox, which fee. 

SKIRMISH, ia war, a flight engagement between 
fmall parties, without any regular order; and is there¬ 
fore eafily diftfoguitbed from a hattUy which is a general 
ci^gag^nieAt between two armie* cuutiaucd for fome 
time. 

SKULL, in anatomy, the bony cafe in which the 
brain is enelofed. See Anatomy, N"* j.1, &c* 

StviL-Cap* See Scuiellaria. 

SKY, the bine expanfe of air or atmofphere. For 
the reafoa of its blue colour and concave figure, fee* 
0*TIC*. 

Sky, one of the greateft of the Weflen* Illands <»f 
Scotland, fo called fooin Sk\anacht which in the Erie 
dialed fignifies becaufe the two promontories of 

Valerneffi and Troternifii, by which it is bounded on 
the north-weft and north-eall, are fuppofed to rcfemhle 
wings. The ifiand lies bdween the (liire of Rofs and 
the weftern part of Lewij.* According to tbe eomputa- 
tion of Mr Pennant, Dr Johufon, and X>r Campbell, it i* 

60 miles in length, and nearly the fame in width where 
broadeft ; according to others it is 50 miles in length, 
and in fome places 30 broad. The idand of Sky is di¬ 
vided between two proprietors ; the fouthcra part be¬ 
longs to the laird of Maeleod, fiiid to b« lioealiy dc- - 
feended from Leod fan to tbe black prince of Man : 
the northern difirid, or barony of-Troternifli, is the 
property of Lord Macdonald, whofe aneellor wva^ Do- 


SJiy. 


Acew"* of 
^totland^ 

Vol XVJ, 
p. 140- 
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nttid, kin^ or lorJ o>f tl»e tnd otucT uf the fiuvB«* Bciency of pro^IfiMS. Y«t, tbotKrb^ thtibn ii not .vc» 
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roD8 cUn of Macdonalds* who are counted the moA ry fertile or rich, itlDiKht with anMcc manafifincoc^bc 
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warlike of all the Highlanders. Sky is part of the 
Ihire of Invernefs, and formerly belonged to the diocefe 
of the Ifles: on the foath it is parted - frein - the 
main laod.by i channel tlrree leagues in'breadthi th6’« 
at the ferry of'Gknelly, it is fo narrow that a moii «nay 
be beard calUng for the boat from one IkJe to the other* 
Sky is'weB^'provided with a varirty of excellent bays 
and harbours. - 

The face of the country is roughened with moun¬ 
tains* fome of which ar^ fo high as to he covered with 
fnow on the top at midfumtner { in general* their fides 
are clothed with heath add grafs* which afTord good 
paOurage for fheep and black cattle. Between the 
iiiouiir'^ius there arefomefet'tile valleysi and the greater 
part of the land towards the fea-coaft is plain nad 
arable. The ifland in well watered with a great mim- 
ber of rivers, nbuvc 50 of which afford faltpon ; and 
foine of them produce black muPcles io which pearls 
are bred* particularly the rivers KUmartin and Ord: 
Martin u^as affured by ihe proprietor of the {brmer* 
that a pearl hath been found in it valued at aol. Ster¬ 
ling. Here is alfo a confidcrable number of frefh- 
water lakes well ftored with trout and eels. The largeft 
of thefe liikes takes its denomiuation fi^m St Colum* 
ba, to w'hom is dedicated a chapel that ftaads upon a 
fnnll ifle in the middle>of the lake. Sky likewire af¬ 
fords feveral catara£ls* that roar down the rocks with 
great impetuofity. That the iiland has been formerly 
covered with w'oodi, appears from the large trunks of 
fir and other trees-daily dug out of the bogs and peat- 
marlhes in every part of this country* 

From the height of the hiUs* and proximity of the 
fea, the air feldom continues long of the fame tempera¬ 
ture { fofuetimes it it dry* oftener moift, and in tbc lat¬ 
ter end of winter and beginning of fpriag cold and pier; 


made to ^vdoce mure pkhtiful^ops. Buttheguflc- 
rahty of the AMners are fp pyepsdieed ia favour of old 
cuftuais* and indeed £0 Httie aadinrd ti^toduftry*- Unt 
they will not eaGly ^ .protakd on .to change them- 
fur better I efpccuifly if^be aUenatuu oranendment 
propofed hz attended with eitpaocr. T-hersfbrf, mh 
to improveraettts sn agricoltufc^ they* are- ftsU 
much in ehe fame Aate an timy were ao or yearn 
ago. Ploughs* on a new and iptproved models thnt’iu 
comparifbo to the Odvantaget derivedirom.themA.ight 
be Mat4moderate cxpcnce* have latdy hcen-intro- 
duced iuto feveral didridis around, where tbnirgood ef« 
fe^are'manifeft;/li improvti^ the oreps anddinduidi- 
ing the labour of mM andbeaft { hot thrlaudtd Kaa- 
fay and oo« ocher gtailemaa are the .tmly.pcribns in 
Portrer thatliaefOH^bcia*^ The ci(i(rHiiar{ a crouked 
kiftd of fpaite* e»| ^ tt >oA4lm^oolyiplbfWikatt Ibr 
the ground thkd UmOBg ^e»d^avp<chi& of' tcnaoti* 

Th« oKi^fc dO!rtt«ro#6D0 boUi 4 " 

’When w ^hiKiWifitied ^d^ iflaod la i-Thd* the 
number of iuKkbitanii^lHWMmM to<«| jOdo ibme 

ayiKleme h w h»a rf de 4 i i hrwi|^ i fe iiP»efcBej|Ajqpo* 
u >• divided^ into eightd>A>ud?wlw^jcheT« 
ft a fehooh beSdM llwi»-tdiai#yifidkodir1^ ddfilreat 


placet. 
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cing ; at an average, three days in twelve throughout whitt coral ia^fAiioddtf 


The -^iaoihb'tead 1i#e att^ load UMigiiw ore, 
which, howe4^r, bkre^waor 

vantage. Vear'the oUlag«iia^;^diu^ tire on^kci M 
black and white nufrafrifes^^ Idd.iririii|TaMiif 'fciiitilof 
The Applefgl^ in ThiT ncljldliiMiiyad^i Isiicwhlhii i, 
produces beoaitfnl agiifmigf u : 

ftonts of a porj^ hueoMh 
rivulets: ^ryftal* of ifrili fci 

ie fever^ pam of IhcHli^ 
marble^ fVeittoe, ;>aif 


(he year fcarcely free from rain, far lefs from enmds. 
Thefe, attrafled by the hills, fomeiiines break in ufefal 
and refreihing (hpwera $ at other times fpddeuly bunl- 
iog, pour down their contents with tremendous noife, 
in impetuous torrents that deluge the plains below, and 
render the fmalleft rivulet impaAable { which, together 
with the llormy winds fo common in this country in 
the months of Auguft and September, frequently blafl 
the hopes, and difappoint the expeflations, of the huf- 
bandman. $now has been often known to lie on the 
ground from three to feven weeks j and on the htgheft 
hills, even in the middle of June, fomefpots of it are 
to be feen. To this various temperature of the air, 
and uncertainty of weather, the fevers and agues, bead- 
Hchs, rheunratifms,colds,and dyrenteries,-which are the 
prevailing diftempers, may be aferibed* That it is far, 
however, from behig unwholefome* is fufficiently eviu- 
ctd by experience; for the inhabitants are, in gene¬ 
ral, as (Irong imd healthy, and arrive at as advanced an 
age, as thole who live in milder climates, and under a 
ferencr iky. Tbc gout is fcarcely known in this iiland* 
The foilia generally black, though it likewife affords 
clay of dilFtrent colours ; fuch as white, red, and blue, 
and io fomc places fullers earth* Xt is, however, much 
lefs adapted for agriculture than for .pafture, and fel- 
dom, unlcfs in very good years, fupplies itfelfwlth a fuf- 


iti great abgrjiyKfe.v 
and turf, which are impngMled wbb'^liyi Ipd 
faltpetre { iriid -Cbkl W hy di- 

ftrtft*.- ' . 4 ^ *;*./• 

The wild bmhAf MMIMni 

try are, frdao gCcfe, gidll, c^rteotgttlb jWijiMln Witt 
geefe, and wUddudtvteogkSrCV O W ^ qi i ww^ eoio- 

koos, rails, woodeockt, IMtHadbw 4 t'!j^ttvi^cvfloveri 
“ ild pigeons, and bipckbirds, owbb Aiipes, artfl 


w 


a variety of fmall birdi* Xn -mlttftilkiiMi -citoboo 
and rail appear in the Thttet kbd bf Agitf; ^boWW|r 
difappears always before the end of the latter 

fomrtimes not till September. YW wbmlcoek comes 
in Odlober, and frequently renHuhs till March.' The 
tame forts of fowl are geefe, ducks, turkey*, eockf, 
pallets* and tame pigeons. 

The black cattkr ^ htrt'expofed to Ul the rigCfirs 
of the ferere winter, witkovc tay other provender^ than 
the tops of tile beatKand the idji;a marina j fo thM ttiey 
appear like mere Ikdeton* io the ^ring {^ thoi^h, it 
the graft grow* vp, they footi become plump andyuiey, 
the beef being fwcet, tender, and finely interlarded.^ 
The amphibiovs animals are feals and otters. Among 
the reptracsth^rcckonvipers, tfps, weafrlt, frogtt toadv, 
and three different kinds of ferpents | tbe lirft (potted 
black apd white, aad very puifonuus { the fecond yeU 

luvv',.. 


Skf 


Sky 


Skf* . low, with Wowfrifotf I •od the third ef a browq 
ban, the buUoft aad leiA poifenouik 

Whabt, nod cairhoM or faa-fiA^ oooic b ba€tiMm 
to tbc fooiidf after-tbtir prcf, hat ire rarelf purToed 
with wjr foeccfik TheAflMf coonaoRfy c«^^t on ibe 
oooft arc heniiipt fiog, cod, ftate, baddoch, mackerel^ 
Iftbc,ife, aod dog-^ Tbemrcrtce |^e of Ung at 
bone ia i|l> per ton | when -fold ooe hf 6ne» i£ 
fcclfa, the price ie from to pd# t if cored, pd« 
ao<!^. .The barrel of herriogtfi^donB iella oader iper 
ir^ieh itowiiig to tbc great£ficQlty of poocurlng bit« 
cveo fomcabwe at aop price t and the bme coofe pb- 
venta many from caking more tfata are ht&oteol for 
their own oih. 

Thekyk of 3ciJpa te e ma*eri t h-oyfleri, ia .fiich a mam 
acr, that after dome feriag tidai^>ao.borft loBda of 
them are left opoo the uadab IHte' thc^edlage of Berm 
hSlf the heaeh yielda aanfiiicetftiiBWffntr^ojii^taio do 
perfooe per day«thb'peomdmttialiwigdf 
port aamiy poaT famflbada . dmea mf CT W l y, 

The people iw ftrwi||> iwhaftaleat^ ppdprriiic. 
Tbey^geper itf ypaaitfaA ffW i aft a mr w ^n i #ia ho- 
oeftv braoct iimgepibi awi 4Aitallla ^ fljayi^paak tbe 
toagohgev.wear Ae^liftiili agd alhfiapMililii that 

are. oaMBoBJw.-aB ^ . ^hft il jri d ra :>j;Tlfcav i«< itt ai ag Hi 
aewNri i iafaata liilpaidbi^i iwgdpip&ftadi Iwer: the 
ckddren are bathM erery mo^og and ecforng in wa« 
giiv mbtgaowppTaftcoog^.-^tld^ft^atiHd^ofi.t^ moatha 
laabb Co w!il|^.a!aBc.i-ahey aarert^naar ftoca or ftodc* 
Inga h al if a die pr.laaf nod aightcopa arc 

hoadiiaiuhMM^ mtf kM Mir. W alwaya wet} they 
HrifliiMiii in an eaceUeot 

rwdMf«ft*m^^pepMidM^pfi«pp^ ing enicrai, 

bd.ydtj ■mh adiiftwi jiMumb nad pottry, They 

pyfe.thomfeWea with 
cheefe, 

hM» . mad odiih oiUed 

daoi.-tibdh li^idii IttHia, ,it1ier thma the froth ^ boiled 
l■^fcdl■wlft*|fcft^fce ^^ricdip a^ 
Sing fbfwdlflla>^M »' 

/I «f !>iiiihia»Hed .cib,. or eo^ 

riba, tbe maaafiftaR of their wboi, made mto ftort 
^cie^aod uamkm ihtk of the men. 

gAe phatif ie fpoplf i»oraKg«eept an fumaer aad oo 
Boadeyai on-wbuda d«rS|.aiM|{mneocbw occafiefia,thofe 
M-hmar cjiCMlI^hcaAppeb w teitaM, a boanet, and 
fteetbobr and Me M » bpi ikprt vpo»t» waiftcoat, 
awt Wu dmi»«d 8co*<bot-Cnflife Bigpfiiattm. Tbe 
omen- Miibffodpk YtvfMral^ mad 4o escefively 
dMol at ih«lb i^ot rntny Aaid Icmau are often known 
toby oat llmir whole wages that way. 

Them a?t two fur* heU aonuatly at Portree, to 
wbaob nhboft c^trjrp*^ of ^ 7 ^^ Thefirft 

it held in the end of May, and t^. iccotid m the eod of 
JvAj, The fob eofiupooly contjpQa froip P^dj^ay 
tfU tlm datwday |i}^wiQg» Xhe compif^Uu. w^h 
am foM^ b theb am borbh cowa, iheep, goati^ hidca, 
butccN c^ef^ iih* fpd wool* The cattb fold in thefe 
faira fwina. o*^ to the jnaio land through a mile, or half 
a mile of fta* T^ioafaiida of chele w yearly exported, 
at ftom al to.gl«. each. M»Q7 ^ ^ 

Eligjaode whm |re/fttb4 market, and 

counted dclbboa wM^« ^ . « 

Jr $ky appear maoy^rumof Daniih IbrU, watch* 
Vot. XVn. Part It 
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teirera, beacooi, tomplea, aad fepwldiral oMnDpreoia* 
AU the fartanre known by the fiwh aa 

Don^Skiadbor^, Derig, Duu>Skcrine£i, DaO'Dn- 
cidt dec. 

ifia^fVeirr, To gite thia coloarto glafs, fet in the 
foraace a pot. of pore metal of fmi from rochetta or ba- 
riUa, bat tbe rochetta fritt does beft | aa boo aa tbe 
mclMil bwcU jwtrified. Cake for a pot of tweaty pounda 
of meui fix onneea of braft caleioed by itfelf} put it by 
degreea at two or three timea into the metal, (fitting 
and mixing H w^ every time, and diligeutly Aitnming 
dbe meCid with a bdJe t at the eod of two boura the 
whole witi be well mixed, and a proof may be taken ; 
if the colour be found right, let tbe whole fiand 24 
houra longer in the furnace, and it will then be (it to 
worik, and will prove of a mod beautiful ficy colour. 

SLAB, an outfide dippy plank or boaid faw'cd off 
from ^ (Idea of a timber tree. The word ta alfo ufed 
tor a flat tdecc of marble. 

SiA» Jbim, in fea language, a fmalt cord puffing up 
behind a ihrp’a maia-fail or fore*diil, and being reeved 
ahrougli a block attached to the lower part of the yard, 
ia thence tranfmitted io two branches to the foot of the 
fail, to which it U fafleued. It ia ufed Co trufa up the 
fiulM ooeafion requires, and more particularly fur the 
eonvenience of the pilot or (Iccrfrean, that they may 
look forward beneath it aa the (hip advancea. 

SLACK'Watex, in fea language, denotes the inter* 
val between the flux and reflux of the tide, nr between 
the laft of tbe ebb and the firfl cf the flood, during 
which the current ia interrupted, and tbe water appa* 
rently remains in a ftate of r^. 

SLACKEN, in metallurgy, a term ufed by min¬ 
ers to exprefa a fpongy and femivitrified fubftance, 
which they ufed to mix with the ores of metals, to 
prevent their fufioo. It is the feuria or feum fepa- 
fWted from the forftice of tbe former fuflona of metals. 
To this they frequently add limeffone, and fomrtimea 
a kind of co^e iron ore, in the running of the pooref 
gold ores. 

SLATE ^St^aniaJt a (tone of acomp8£t texture 
and lamtnateo ftrufture, fplitttng into fine plates. 

Dr HiU diflioguifhet four fpecict of ftegania. 1. The 
whitifh ftwaaiuRi, being a fou, friable, (laty flone, of a 
tolerably fine andclofe texture, confiderably heavy, per- 
feftly dull and deftitute of brightnefa, variegated whh 
a pale brown or browniih yellow. This fpedea ia com* 
moa in aitny counties of England, lying hear the fur* 
face of the ground. It ia general^ very full of perpen¬ 
dicular as well as horizontal cavities, many of wmch are 
filled up with a fpar a little purer and mure cryftalline 
than the red { and ia commonly ufed fur covering houfee. 
2. The red ileganium ia a very fine and elegant flate, of 
a fmooth furface, firm and compaft texture, confider- 
ably heavy, and of a very beautiful palepur^e, glitter- 
if^ all over wUh fmall gloffy fptnglea : it ia coiqpofed 
ofa multitude,of very uiu plateaor flakes, laid clbfely 
and evenly over one another, and cohering pretty firm¬ 
ly : this ia very common in the northern parts of Eng¬ 
land, and is much valued a» a flroog aod beautiful co- 
Tcring (or houfes. 3. The common bloc fleganiom is 
very well known as an oTeful valuable ftooe, of a 
^e £rooot)ii texture andglofiy fhrface, iwoderately bea* 
Vy, and of a pale gvayilh blue | compofetf of a mvhi* 
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tudc of even plated kid qlofe nppn one another, and that mailer have no right to difpofp of him by fair* or Siawry 
eafilT rplitting at the coqimiiTarei of them ; this is alfo in any other way to make him the property pf a third 


sUvery. common in the north parts of Engkiuh and is ufed, p.erfon} but the woi'd^oWj as uW among ajways 


in moil places for the covering of houfes* There are 
other fpcciea ^f ibia (latej vie* the browniih blue friable 
flcganiuQu ufiiatly called roa/^o/r ; the giayiih blacb 

friiU})^ ft^gantuoit .commonly called nnd the 

grayii^ blue.&rj^iug ilcgaoium. . 4, The friaUei alur 
mipovai blacj^ ftesaniMmy being the Inih;natc pf the 
Chops t this .is compofed of a multitude of thin flakes, 


laid|.very evenly and ,r®K*flarly over oue another, and 
rpli^s very regularly at the commiffurcs of them. .It i» 


denotes a perfon tyho may be bought and fold .like a. 
bead in the market (b)v Jn .its original fenfe, indeed,- 
it was of the fame import with. pM, iU^ftr.ioH*J but 
vad numbers of the people ampo.g whom H.bad.tlut 
fignification being, ip the .^oUnc of t^ic Roman empire, 
fmd by theircoontrymea tatboVeoetiaiM, and by them 
difperfrd over all Europe, the ,trord ^avf. carpe to ^ 
note a perfon in the, lowed ftaie df .fervitude, who waa 
conddered aa the ahrolute property ;pf his. mader* Sco 

comipiiii in many parts of Ireland, .and is found in fomc P*i^toi.OQY,-N* a?.p« *. t i- • > 

placc^m England always lying near the furface in v^ry ■“ A* nothing can be more evt^nt to^ that aR.men.fncquaiitj 
thick ftrata. In medicine it is ufed in beroorrhagies of have, by the Uiiv of nature, an equal right •» life, li-of rank it 
sill kinds with fuccefs, and is taken often asagood me- berty, and thaproducepftbew own labour f fee 

N** 5 *), 4t is pot e|i(y> to ^hat can have fird. 

led one part of tbens Co.^tj^e itb^ they.bad4t right 
to' enflave aoptber*^ ^ indeed in.- 

evitable in and from tbemjef^thatfer- 

vitode wbkb is fo^je^ ii.of tempo¬ 

rary duratiop^ 

He wbo.J^a* «kckip,r(^em£os^^^Qp;tQ attend 


% 


dicioe in fevers* 

The ifland of Eifdale^ one of the Hebrides on the 
wt:H coail of Scotland, is entirely compofed of flate* 
Tilt (Iratum is 36 feet thick. About two millions and 
a half, at the rate of twenty ilullings per thouland, arc 
fold aniiually to England, Qauada, .the Weft Indies^ 
and Norway. 

1 SLAVE, See Slavery. 

SLvtry dc- SLAVERY is a word, of which, though generally 
fined. underftood, it is not cafy to give a proper deflnition* 
An excellent moral writer has defined it to be ** au ob¬ 
ligation to labour for the benefit oif the mailer, without 
the contrail or confent of the fenrant.** But may not ha 
be properly called a Have vrbo has glvenup his freedom to 
difeharge a debt which he could not otherwife pay, or 
who has thrown it away at a game of hazard ? In ma¬ 
ny nations, debts have been legally difeharged in this 
manner} and in foDK favage tribes, fuch is the unlvcrfal 
ardour for gaming, that it is no uncommon thing for a 
man, aft.cr having loft at play all hk other property, to 
ftakc, on a fingle throw of dice, himfelf, bis wife, and 
bis children. (a). That perfons who have thus loft their 
liberty are llaves, will hardly be denied; and furcly 
the infatuated gamefter is a Have by his own contra^ 
The debtor* too, if he was aware of the law, and con- 
trafled debts larger than be could rcafooably expedl to 
be able to pay, msyjuftly be confidcred'ks having come 
under an obligation to labour for the benefit of a mailer 
pvi/h hit ov>n eonfent} for every man is anfwerable for all 
the known conkquences of 1 m voluntary aAk>ns. 

I^his definition of fiavery feems to be dcfedlivc as well 
as inaccurate* A man may be under an obligation to 
labour tbxougk Ufe for the benefit of a mafter, and yet 


to, afdiit?R.lK^ 
£erveJuoj;t 


ed 4a,.fifitft moA 

s if 

they will botb. bcju|»«^\mjhi»con.pixiqii,(^u tb^ 

cQuldhave.been it... R.aU^^Teryi-> 

tude, where the.lUve^U.at th«kka«hiM 

mailer in aU things, 

own coofept one 

or an afa, hiippiiiei# 

tliea came a trafifio fo unw^ui^pndi 

Haves to be origini^y intjrpde^ inlq^^ 

The common xn&rct to iir 

its rife amonf fling^V^a 
each other, e^h^mflacredi^^cii^^ 
or cpndemifed thqm ^ peta yn iJ ^ of 

this opinion we baVe. heard, 
wordy^tfi, Wbiebt fijgdiflef vit 
JJaw, is dcrivcdXr/jfi^nif^?? ^iWW>Vd^'^^^ 
fuch men were calUd/lr^Jbiccapfeeii^.weK 
whefe lives' were preferved ^ oia.' we condition of stheir 
becoming.the property of tbe.viftor* t... 

That Aavery had Us prigtpfrom.we^bink exAorigins 
tremely probable ^cL nor are w« ii^linedwcoatroi^tflitvery. 
this etymolpipr ortbe vot^ Jervat-jk but ,;kbe tni^i: ^ 
men prevailed alinoft univerl^y l^g ;befork the I«atio 

•, Jangroige 


(a) Aleam (<^aod mirere) fobrii inter feria exercent, tsnta lucrandi perdfendive temeritalc, ut cum orahra 3e. 

fceerunt, extremo ae noviiCmo Jadlu de Hbertate et corpore cohtendanf. Vldltis voTuntariam fervituteai'adtt p 
qiiamvis junior, quamvis robuftior, alligari fe kc venire patitur.— Tcerri/r Je Afer. &lerin',' ^ , ' ' 

The ravages of North America are equally adiliiUcd to gaining'with the dneieitt G^rmus, and thl! ntgroet 
on the Slave Coaft of Guinea perhaps ftin more; ' ' ^ >- t . 

(b) The Roman orator*i definition of fiavny^ Farad. V. is as accurate as any that we have fccn. “ Servitus 
efi obedientia fra£li antmi et abjeAi et arbitrio carentis fuo.}*’ whether the unhappy perfon fell into that ftate 
with or without his own contrail or confent* 

(c) In the article Society, the reader will find anmhcr kccoutnt'of theorigw of Davery ^ which we thitok bke- 
wife probable, though we have dot trJirisftrrcd it to this plate; arif would in -our opinion, be wrong to -^vc 
to one writer what we know to belong to another. It may be pfdper, However, to obfervr htre, that betWce» 
the two artieks there is no contradi^mn, as barbarous wars were-certaidly sir/ feurce pf fiavery* r ■' 
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filsTery. language or Reman name was heard of) and there ii 
— ■ *" — no good ctndcncc that it began among ravages. The 
word •fay, in the Old Tcftamcnt, which in our verilon 
is rendered Jervantt fignifies literally a Jtave, either born 
^ in'the family or bought with money* in contradiftinc- 
Viortotheiibn tOTSVi't^'hieh denotes a hired fervant: and as Noah 
icluge. makes vfe^of the.word nv In the curfe which he de¬ 
nounce iTpon llam and Canaan immediately after the 
deluge^ it ^ottld appear that llaeery had its origin be¬ 
fore ^ati eteot. If fo, there can be little doubt but 
that it begarf among thofe violent perfons whom our 
Cen.vi* tranflatori have calh'tl giVWi *, though the o^in«l 
i. word o*^ litemlly fignifies ^aubirt of otberi* Tnofe 

wretches feem firft to haVc (Seed upon women, whom 
thejr forcibly compelled tb miolftcrto their pleafores; 
and from this kind of violencb the progtifs was natural 
to that by which they eiiflaVed t^ir weaker brethren 
among the mien^'obhgiog^lein^bUbour for their be- 
5 nefir, withirat a^aw^g QxtA ftH or toward, 
liinrod eo. Aftef the delo^ tHr iSrft ib feetna 

Aved hia Nimrod-'He hjsjpBtt tbld, 

*? *ve». ^ li m^j^’ one'eatih, ibd mighty 

hunter befowt1 ieXbH.'*fhbwirver, be 
the iirft hiiUter df'w^ fbt fjpedita of bunt- 

tgg'ibbft ha^bdetfpvbm<^^1fiMi^beginning) nor 
n H'pibbafate which 

woa tbefi (che n^dviHfkIbimah»yttim^ pbbldhave beenfo 
far t^aHhat of iQhU ebhrrv^>oraries; as to en¬ 

title nnn tb^^he npdli^iou bf ^ the mighty hooter 
be^orit ^on}/*'^H^de tabft eomnienUtors have 
eottdlbdi|di;’ tSiit lie Niha<^n'%aneer of men t an opinion 
#hiieh tmiylttifek^ ikUl fe La Iwnb countenance from the 
impost re- 

ia be mtle doubt but 

that by'violence} for being 

li it^ ftfer^’kb^abpaiiienily'mnch yauug- 
is dot that his inheri- 
ot in population. 

•He eddiWeir ^Br cipn'quetfor it appears 

fibhiiBdmfuirii Shvboied^tlie tetritbries of Alhnr 

^ie‘%# 9 heiib'>imlMd ohli- 

Mb} tb-^rinfio.sk fflto AflyHiiVbe feiaed^ upon Bi- 
bylon^ and blade Hthif'ca^tn of 'the 6rlh kingdom in 
the worlds At hk fatd great ’projefis in view, it feemi 
to be in a high degree probable that he made bond 
fervants of the captivds'whbmhe took in his wars, and 
' employed theih iu btiildltigbr' rraainog the metropolis 
of his’kingdbm; and hence we think it ip he dated the 
5 origiA bf poftihluvian flivery.’ • > ' 
very in - Tbat'it began thus early can hardly be queilioned ; 
iir days of for we know that it prevailed nniverially in the age of 
'■bf‘‘hJ®* Abraliam, who was born within feventy years after the 
death, of Nimrod. I'liat patriarch had three hundred 
and eighieen fervants or llsvcs,' bom in hU own houfc, 
and trained to arms, with whom fae.pucfued andcoa- 
tjuered iheifout kings wbohad uken captive hU-hro- 
t Gen.xiv. ther’s fun f* And it appears from the converfation 


which tiauk place between him and the king bf Sodom SlaVerv- 
after the battle,^ that both believed tbe conqueror had' - ‘ 

a right to eon&der his prifotiers as part of bis fpnil. 

** Give me (feys tbe king) the perfonty and take the 
gossfi to thyfelf.*' It is indeed evident from numher- 
leifs'paHages of Scripture, that the domeftics whom our 
tranflMors cbll weic in thofe days uahrcrlatly 

confidei^d tu the moft valuable part of their mafter's 
pT^ptfity, and clalTed with his dpeks and. herds. Thus 
whea the facred biftorian deferibes the wealth of Abra¬ 
ham, be fWs, that ** he had fheep anduxen, and he-afles, 
and men {ervatits, and maid fervants, and fte-alTes, and 
cbmtls.’* And when Abimelech wifhed to msk^fome 
reparation to the patriarch for the untntended'lbjury 
that he had done him, ** he took fheep and oxen, and 
men fervants, and women fervants, and gave them unto 
Abraham, and redored to him Sarah bis wife.’* The 
riches and power of Ifaac and Jacob are eftimated iii 
Che Very fame manner. Of the former it is faid, tiiat 
** the man waxed great, and went forward and grew, 
until he became very great: for he had pofleOion of 
flocks, and poffeffion of herds, and great ilore of fer¬ 
vants, rnayi, of flaves; and the Philiftincs envied him.” 

Tbe latter, we are told, ** increafed exceedingly, and 
had much cattle, and maid fervants, and men fervants, 
and camels, and aflesf.” ^ Ora. xu. 

'Ibat theprafticeof buying and felling fervants, thus'i^- <4. 
early begun among the patriarchs, defeended to their 
poilerity, is '..nown to every attentive reader of 
Bible. It was exprefsly authorized by the Jc\vifh law, ***' 
in which arc many directions how fueb fervants were to Authorized 
be treated. They were to be bought only of the hea- by the .\io- 
then : for if an llraelite grew poor and fold himfelf ei- 
Cher to dtfeharge a debt, or to procure the means of 
fubfiftence, he was to be treated not as a Have tay, hut 
at a hired fervant vsv, and redored to freedom at the 
year of jubilee. Both thy bond men and thy bond 
maids (lays Mofes) fhall be of tbe heathen that are 
round about yon : of them Ihall yc buy bond men and 
bond maids. And yc fhall take them as an inheritance 
for your children after you, to inherit lliero for a pof- 
fefliont they fh^ll be your bond men forever*.” Un-• hcv.xxv. 
limited as the power thus given to the Hebrews over > 9 . 40.44» 
their bond fervants of heathen extraction appears to 
have been, they were ftriftly prohibited from acquiring 
fuch property by any other means than fair purchafe: 

** he that ^ealetb a man and fcHeth him,” faid their 
great lawgiver, ** fhall furely he put to death f.” f Lev. xxi. 

Whrllt flavery, in a mild form, was permitted among i6. 
the people of God, a much worfe kind of it prevailed ^ 
among the heathen nations of antiquity. With w*l.S**^ 

abominable cufloms, tl»e traffic iiv men quickly fpread vvorid. 
from Chaldea into Bgypt* Arabia, and over aU the 
cafl, and by degrees found its way into every koowa 
region under heaven (o)» 

Of thiii hateful commerce we fhall not attempt to timce 
tbe progrefs thro’ every age and country, but ktall con- 
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{]>) If credit be due to a late account of China, the people of that vafl empire have never made teerehaodife 
of men or women. The exceptionj however, isfo fiegular, that we fhould bcgladeo fee it better authentueated^ 
ft»r It is apparent from • work-* of the mod undoubted credit, that over all tlie other eaftcpn oountriee with which 
we are acquainted flavery Ims {i'rcwailed from time Immemorial, and that- foutc»of the indian jiatioDa maJee loug 
journeys into Africa for the folc purpofc of buying flaves. 
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ttfnt dur&lvei with tmkin^ < tnhGunt n<w of it nmbttg 
thcOreclu and Romantiaod a othkrnation8»iu wfaois 
cuftottt and tnannen our readers, muft be inierefted. 

One can hardier read a book of the Tllad or Odyfle;^, 
without perceiving that,in the age of Homer, a!f prifon- 
eesuf vrar were liable to be treated as ilarea, and com- 

f >elled, without regard to their rank, fex, <ir years, to 
abotir for tbtxr mafters in ofBces of the vHeft drtidgery. . 
Sounlverfilly waathis cruel treatment of captives admit* 
ted to be the right of the Ti(%or,that the poet Ihtrodueea 
Hdftor, in the very aft of taking a tender and perhaps 
Isft farewell of his wife, when it was furely his buGnefs 
toaffordhereverycoiifoUtioo inbU power, telling her, 
as a thing of courfe which could not be concealed, that 
on the coqqueft of Troy, file would be compelled 
To biar the viftor*8 hard commands, or bring 
The weight of water from Hyperia’s fpriug (s). 

At that early period, the Pbcnicians, and probably the 
Crreeks themfelves, had fuch an eftabliihed commerce in 
Haves, that, not fatiiihcd with reducing to bondage their 
prifoners of war, they fcrupled not to kidnap in cold 
blood perfons who had never kindled their rcirntment, 
in order to fupplv their foreign markets. In the i4tb 
book of the OdyfiVy, UlylTcs reprefents himfelf as hav* 
ing narrowly efcaped a fijarc of this kind laid for him 
by a falfe PhccnictaD, who had doomed the hero to Li* 
byan.davery : and as the whole narrative, in which tbii 
circumilance is told, is an artful Hftion, intended to 
have the appearance of truth to an Ithacan peafaut, the 
praftice of kidnapping Haves could not then have ap¬ 
peared incredible to nny inhabitant of that iiland. 

f?uch were the manners of the Greeks in the heroic 
a^e ; nor were they much improved in this refpeft at 
periods of greater rciinement. Philip of Macedon hav¬ 
ing conquered the Thebans, not only fold his captives, 
but even took, money for permitting the dead to be bu¬ 
ried * ; and Alexander, who had more generofity than 
Philip, afterwards raxed the city of Thebes, and fold 
the inhabitants, men, women, and children, for Haves -f*. 
This cruel treatment of a bnve people may indeed be 
fuppofed to l>ave proceeded, in the tirft inftance, from 
the avarfceofthe conqueror i and in tbefecond,from the 
momentary refentment of a man who waafavage and gene¬ 
rous by turns, and whe^had no command of his pi^Bons. 
We fhall' not poAtively affigu it to otlier caufes ; but 
from themanner in wbtcbtbc Spartans behaved to tbeir 
Haves, there is little teafun to imagine that had they re¬ 
ceived from the Thebam theiimc provocation with A- 
lexander, they woidd have treated their entires with 
greater Unity. ** At Sparta (fays a humane and ele- 
gafit writer} Haves .were treated with a degree of ri¬ 
gour that is hardly conceivable ; although to them, ai 
their hufbandmen and artificers, tbeir {M-oud and idle 
mailers were indebted for all the necel&ries of life. The 
l^edemonian youth, timined up in the praAiceof de¬ 
ceiving and biUcheriug thofe poor men,, were from time 
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to time Ut luofc npon them, hi order to !hoW tlitnrpro- SlvvW 
ficiehey rn ftrstagem and maflacit. Anders,'without 
any provocation, and merriy for tbeir own amufement^ 
we are told that they murder^ three thoufind In one 
night, sot only with the tonnivatiee Of law, but by ita 
avowed permimon. Such, in promoting happmefa 
of one part Of fociety'and the >inue of another, are 
the efiefts of Havery.** 

It has been faid, that in Athenft and Romi Ha^t 
were better treated than io Sparta : but in the former 
(Hty their treatment cannot have been good, nor their 
lives comfortable, when the Atbentana relifited that 
tragedy of Curipidea in which Hedubs} the wife of 
Priam, is introdoced is lafneocmg that (he was ehaiRed 
like a dog at Agunemfrah^a eftimatton Romans 

in which Havra were hdd in Rome, wC hieyform a to¬ 
lerable notion from the vrelTknown faft, tbit one of 
thofe unhappy bdngf waeofteb chained at the gate of 
a great man^a houfo, to" ^vt 'admittanoe to the guelli 
mrited to a feaH *• - In^the'ekiiy'pmoda of tbe common- 
wealth it was cu ^dma r y^ -fer^eAro ladted fhowt exhi-^^^^"’ 
bited on falemn ‘€ccafim,’'tD' drag tktmigh the circus 
a Have, who had ^en ieot^ed tdideath; e^ng in his 
band a fork in the form f. But we need t Cuer« 

not maitiply pfoofo of the ^erm^y ef-the Romas to 
their Hates;' if bhd^fah ii te aii cOddi aiirbf the gtadiaton 
(fee GLAOtft'rokt}^adDih bf >edy apology oh oedotiat 
of the martial (pint-with whkdi foey-^ere thbuglft to 
infpire the fpeftatOra, the oondoft of ‘ Vedhii PoUfd 
mud have proceeded from the moft wanton and fumtiil 
cruelty. Thk oran, who HmniHled nOt in tImoarlieH 
periods of the republic^ wheo thc'Rdnnns wtrb little 
better than a favage bandUlfi betia dm poHfhed age 
of Augudus, frequentlyas gavt kim 
the Highteft offence into his Rfti^poiBdh to'fatten' h'ia 
lampreys ; and yet be 

The emperor, indeed, upon coming to the knowikdge 
of his cruelty, ordered his lampreys to be deftipyed, and 
his ponds to be filled up; but we not reeoUeft that 
any other puosHuneat was lafiiftcd'dD thedavage niaifter. 

Till the reign of the famwoa9peror>;tha^de|iodttoas >oi 
Haves were never admitted' ia tho cmirta'df judicatuve f 
and then they wcfcoecetvcd;oiily wfientperfim were ae- 
cufed of treafoaabU prtftttea- u 

The origm of flavery in Rome was the fame a» in Origin c 
every other countryi Prifoaert'of-war were of cour£e(^""'*n 
reduced to timt ftate, ae sf they had beos ersminals. The Hsvery. 
diftator Camillas, one of the moft aceovijdiflied gen^ 
rals of the republic, fold his Hetraiian captives to pay 
the Rorran l^ies for the jewcbiwhicktliey hid pre- 
fented to ApoUo. FahiuB, svho£e eaatkHM condnft far¬ 
ed his eouutry when Hasaibal was viftoriousin Italy, 
having fubduedTareatum, reduced $0,000 of the citi¬ 
zens to Havery,and fold ifaem to the h^heiVbidder. Co* 
riolanus, when driven from Roaie, ai^ fighting forthe 
Volfci, fcrupled not to malLs ilavttof hisown cotintry- 
jseik; and Julius Gwiar, trooog whede faults waaion 

cruelty 


(a) In thofr early times drawh^ waserwas the office of the meaneft Haves. This appears from Jofliua’s cutfe 
upen the -Gibeonites who had deceived him.—Now therefore ye are curfed, and there (ball none of you be freed 
from being bond-men, and hewers of wood, and drawi^rs of water, for the houfe of my God.*' To this Hate of 
bondage Homer makes Heftor fay, that Andromache would ma^rily be brought upon the defirufUon of Troy % 
iiriKtmr wK'gxti^ JL J/ib. VI. r 
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J-old at OBc HffcBfJ. 

three fifin-,. .Nw<Jiil the flavej 

on* of th* lawi of^ictwel** table*, creditor, were em- 
popifncd to ^izc t|ieir.iafolfe£(^ debtors* and keen tk^-m 

diah«rg.d.4lfe.lu„,,^ey 0^4 f apd in theSni^g 

*Oide»th/r,>. i^chS 

^d oP“‘'ir »»aer. t 

^r..rh n pcipotuated iu. the iamilici 

^ The'" ‘1*" ewHy-of* fordid “re, 
^iiar^4^L Zhe cpnfcoence iru* tkat •».-_ lJZ ^ 
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t^l|t reign of Juftiuiaa j and in nwny cotiiilries wJmcIi 

manners* lut iHl- 

p^tal. condition ofiUrci among tjiofe fa«iges feems Z 
anVir. ” i**" “>* Creek* 


-r--cuaiicc M war or the croeJtv.ofa.ft>rdiil ei»- ureA n -L *uuu among me poiiJJicJ Gretks 

.ditor^/^). X'he cpnfcoencc ya», that the iiuaib«>rnr «* l j ****'; itr Germany tlie flaves were ifeneiiillv 

bcjoDgiM to tberich pattiew iaa^moft mew tlc"*^Md employed in tending clu 

dible. Caiua C*rii;... ««« varying on the bullnd.^ /f_ 


x» 

lurt> 


toet belpngion to ibe^ieh 

dAle. Cai«,^eili„, ie<C3 ^d Zdt fcreo' 

r" cbriaiaaa to hu he*. r„" 

flares, and jf^oy oncarfUipfe »Kt^d oreatwe. ^e 

cv« feed 

the mott flwmfttM 

1L.M hfiTi!-! ■‘^" ®WStowJ«r,a»»ift«i» lo-marlt their 

OTd.I^ themajw IiJk Watt, ip the -loomina to their 
da^^our « the fieW. Hence arokth* &ta^ 

pnwojH^^lMgi^ t^4uii«i^ the power of cre- 

thoogh^STioL'^ 

it ca^al to till 

••^>r,.t.'• '.l.r '-lfrJ^•far^ . ,,„ 


■. Jii .* *.*" •,' ’ft• 


,r -fS 


tU «« T • ^ ^ employed in tending ett- 

tle» and varying on the builneii of agricultur/. for 

th^ennd office, of every great man*, h^oufe weT/irl 
by his wife and children. Such flave* werc7cl- 
^ tottn, or cha ned, or imprifbncd. Sometimes il 

by . their maftera in a fit of fud- 
^n paffioaj but none were confidcred as materials of 
commerce, except thofc who had originally b«n fr« 

thl\ccJr«fbLam^^^ 

caule he felt them an ufelefs burden, and becaufe ilieir 

whf^l”" “"‘'"“jBy P“‘ 1*™ in mind of that ilate to 
^hich a throw of the dice jnijht one day reduce hii^- 

Soch i. the account which Tacitus give, || of flaverv n n .a- 

cvt"ff r the"'"* A"*io-saLn*, uoZ it.T;' 

ever, after they were fettled in this ifland fetm not to »J- 
f that traffic fo honourably. By a ftatute 

of Alfred the Great * the purchafe c{\ J„, Zilr/r,, „.„■ 

to orJreTthe !? /■ f "?"• ‘^'^“‘‘iler*, ,m.aed 
10 prteuit Ihe/w^flj of m,rn and cattle ; but it ihows ' 

Htnry IJj 


for •hick,b, wn»iio^t3^r^lI^^ debtor thirty days of grace to raif, the fuin 

juftiianCa. iaaDO®«iaqincito*.^ViBeitn jiiit * * “*”^i*^* j****'judicaiis, triginti die* 

nnd^e trial |i«ffird,‘^rt there hertlSI^ d»y* rf fi»Sil^Ince'^“aft"* '• coBfcffcd, 

a cord or fetters.” After the thmy days wew %* ^“y hands on hire * bind him either with 

ta ^ pBrtQc, wlio deheered him oJr tl the mercy <rf h’i/cJriitm^*^,lI‘f* the debt, he was led 

for^/p^of firty dwy. AlierwmtU. for tW^nwrlcnr^Y?' V ''™ '“P* « cluin* 

^dalof the pasetor.;. then a. 'ttohiiccrier nroclaim^il; »k tbe debtor was brought ro the tri 

It often hiiRpened, th« rich red«^™ Ja^Dn«h“” P”f»"" »a. detained 

half of the,debtor efter the third market ilaT the c'.S;r »L^i^ P“y‘"g *>ii debt* ; but if nobody appeared in hc- 
*k*j ** eapite pmnaa datJiwt tnn. l^Lri * thepuniihnientsappointed bv the 

third market day b« pooifl»5^wiiru3e..h^TSL?e^l„^dthr^ venumduUo t” that i^ -Zt him on the 
^ were alWed, in cooferjoenceof thi. feiere to di.idl S h ^"‘■‘™‘ c^ditor*. 

“'Y '” f™P"™®“ ‘° ““ft™ which they Imtndml 

(hJ How *ap™ioufl,..nda«jnai;»U. R°“»' N° '>3- 

concealed himfetf,from the fury of the tyrant* in tu u by the tnumvirs Odavmnus, Antony, and Lcoidua. 

ihehM ironhanng found ouMlic placLf hi* retreat «TduaVd W^to^ A flare whom he had ma.keTwith 

fome tune with wimt he earned with hi* daily labour Am“ ° * "7’- f f“l>P‘>f-d him for 

approaching the cave, the faithful flare, alarmed af the ^neer®h . 'r’P*"P '•omiDg that way, and 

tng upon a poor peaftnt. killed him iu their pYrfenYe and cuY off hirie^ 

my mal^r for them»k* with which he ha* branded me." ThffoU..jr^fc!IZ‘“fh‘’“‘v“ ^ ■“* 

he^,*nAnot.doubHMgbutl* had killed Rellio, fuatched thVheadtut of h •■“ forc- 

hafte. to the trmm.tr*. They were no fooner gmie, ihanYhe i «‘“rn«<l with it in ait 

tad the good luck to find one of Sextiua I’ompciu*-, reffeh, which trauf^nrf XmYlV mY«" “ y 
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US that fo late ^s the nfnA W tenth century a man, 
when fairly purchtfed, was,' in England, as much the 
property of the buyer u the horfe on which he rode, 
or the ox which draped bis plough. In the fame 
•country, Uow fo nobly teUacions of freedom and the 
rights of man, a fpedies of fishery fimilar to that which 
preraHed among the ancient Oer'rnaDs fubhfted even to 
the end of t^e miteenth century. This appears from 1 
cornmiffipn ilTued by Queen Klizaheih iii 1574, for in> 
<|airin|^ into thelkndsaud goods of all iond-men and 
Sond^^omeft in'the counties Cornwall, Devos, Somer> 
fet, and Glouceller,in order to compound with them for 
their manumiiTtorii that they might enjoy their lands 
and goods as frCemcn *. In Scotland there certainly 
cxiiled an order of Haves or bond-men, who tHlcd the 
ground, were attached to the foil, and with it were 
transferable from one proprietor to another, at a period 
fo late as the thirteenth century; but when or how 
thofe villains, as they were called, obtained their free¬ 
dom, feenrs to be unknown to every lawyer and antiqua¬ 
ry of the prefeiit day. Colliers and falters were, in the 
fame country,(laves till little more than 20 years ago,that 
they were manumitted by an afl of the Dritifli legifla- 
lure, and rcflored to the rights of freemen and citizens. 
Before that period the fons of colliers could follow no 
buiinefs hut that of their fathers; ner were they at li- 
herty to feek employment in any other mines than thofe 
Ui which they were attached by birth, without thecon- 
fent of the lord of the mknor, who, if he had no ufe 
for their fervices himfelf, transferred them by a written 
deed to feme neighbouring proprietor. 

That the favage nations of AfWca were at any period 
of hiftory exempted from this opprobrium of our nature, 
which fpread over all the reft of the world, the enlight¬ 
ened reader will not fiippofe. It is indeed in that vaft 
country that naveryhaa in every age appeared in its ug- 
licft form. We liavc already obferved, that about the era 
of the Trtuan war, a commerce in Haves was carried on 
between Phccnicia and Libya : and the Carthaginians, 
who Were a colony of Phociiiciaas, and revered the cu- 
ftoms, manners, and rcli^on of their parent ftalc« un¬ 
doubtedly continued the Tyrian ttaftic in human flefti 
with the interior tribes of Africa. Of this we might 
reft aflured, although we had no other evidence of the 
f;idt than what rclblts from the praflice of human fa- 
(Tihees fo prevalent in the republic of Carthage. The 
genuine inftinAs of nature are often fubdued by dire 
foperftltiou, but they cahnot be wholly eradicated ; and 
the rich Carthaginian, when a human viciini was 
demamled from him to the gods, would be ready 
to fnpply the place of his own child by the fon of 
a poor ftranger, perHdiouny purchafed at whatever 
pricT. That this was, indeed, a very common pradlice 
among them, we learn from the teftimohy of various 
hilloiians'^, who aHTure us, that when Agathocle<3 the 
tyrant of Syracufe had overthrown their generals Hanno 
and Bomilcar, and threatened Caithage itfclf w’ith a 
Hcge, the people attributed their misfortunes to the juft 
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firil rank was pn tkat occalion. made to th^ bloody 
god. As the Carthaginians w^re a comtnercial people, 
we cannot fitppofe th^t'.they ^rphafed Haves ^ly for 
facrifiees. They undoubtedly condcgined naify of their 
priibners of war to the ilate of fervitude, either 
told (hem to fettigners, or di,ftributed '^ra^afpbng 
their lenatqrs and the leaders their armies. Hannd, 
who endeavour^ tb utuip jtbe Aipr^c pbwb' in Car¬ 
thage whilft that r^uhlic ’was' engaged in war with 
Timoleon in Sicily •, anhed twenty thoufatid of his * 
Haves in order to carry his .nefarious .paipofe into 
cutioa; and Hannibal, after his decifivcyi^ryiat Cao-^^j 
nse, fold to the Qreeks many of his pi^nem whom tjic 
Roman fenste refufed to i^eem f. That illuftrioust Ti/i 
commander was indeed more..humane, wcjl as more 

puttie, than the gcnrt^itTof his coiiiitiTmeii.. Before^"'" 
his days it was ewoipary with the CsHhaginipos either 
to ibaflacfe their captives in<oldbIbod, that they might 
never again bear arap 'ajgainft tifem, Qt to pftcr them, in 
facrlfice as o g|.fat^l aek|f^Wdgm«at to the gpds iby 
whofe ^®ftrae<f-they. helie^ that thi^ wikre,V«naailhed; 
but this was .m^'alvrayodm e'vhh fuofE;iuj^- 

ftitiottsorti|bitQ^j^et|M^ci^i^"l4^^ ■’ich 

fpofls which 

tioned, fswnd is the 0 ^ 

were iwebtrth^fi«dpah!$%ueieah^manacl^ which 
thofe gencralV had prondi^ nr ft^h Sieijiap 
foners os they intended to preferve ;rrauce. tp 

a Rate of flavery. 

With the anedent^ate of thc inliher Ainoto^^idns zy 
we are but 've^ Iji^e'tpqupiv^; N 

Mauritanians, Getuliaqs, a^ 
mentioned by the Roman.qs'an^e 
details of the batUes qrhioh ^hey.'^aimf^iS 
to pTcfcrve their na^bpa^ have 

no particular account of rteir''4fpRr|ptv'ihw 
cuftoms in that 8gc, " ^ 


Carthage the foverpj^^:^ 


can dates of whkh wqknp«^Opy.thi«igi.Jtrte.mi^^ 
with one or other qf thq{c_,H^-rypm^, | t^e 

people of thofe dates ap^r to hqve Icfs e^ighptp-! 
ed than either the Roihua fr'^he ^artnsgio^ni, wc 
cannot that they had ^rcrB^v4v<’ragrMU^ 

rrgard for the facred rights pf man,'than the powerful 
nations by whom they were either proteftedor. q^pref- 
fed. They would, indeedv inretifibly fidopt, their cu¬ 
ftoms; and tbe'ready market which Matius found fw 
the prifonera taken to the town Capfa, idthpu^ SaUiift 
acknowledges H that the falo waa contrary to the kwell ^d/. 
■of war, ihows that flavery was then ho ftrahge thing 
the Nutnidians. It feelns indeed to have prevailed 
through all Africa from ^e very Grft peopling of that 
unexplored country ; and we douht if In any age offhe 
worlo the unhappy negro was ahfolutely fecore .of, his 
perfonal freedom, or even of hqt being fold to a. forciga 
trader. , • 

It is the common opiqioo that the pm^iee of makihg/^bve-t 
Haves of the negroes is of "a very modern date ; chat ""‘Ji 
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anger of Saturn for having been wurfhipped, for fome it owes its origin tO’lha'incurfiooa of thu Ptor*ogiiefcon®”“j^jJ’ 

years, by the facrifiees of children meanly born and fc- the weftem coaft of Afiica ; ^nd tliat hut for the oun-j^un »« 

cretly iouj^ht, inftcad of thofe of noble extraflion. Tbefe ning or cruelty of Europeans,, it would not now exift,the Poi 

lubftitutions of one oftering for another were consider- and would never have cxifted. But all this as a compli-];>«^^^> 

ed as a profane deviation from the religion of their fore- cation of miltakcs. , A learned writer has lately proved,* 

fathers ; and ihcTcfore to expiate the guilt offo horrid with a force of evidence which admits of no reply 

an impiety, a facrifice of two hundred children the that from the Coaft of Guinea a great trade in Have's jc5„.„n 

was 
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trarellcrs who fii H penetrated into tlut coolincnt, it ap. Skrerf. 
pears uudewabic that fiavery mud jiave prevailed from sr— 
time immemorial among fu<;h of the trib^asliad never, 
carried on any commerce with foreign Laiions. When “f* 


avc 


ya^et. 


was carried on by the Arabs fome hundreds of years 
before the Portuguefe embarked in that traffic,, or 
>9 ^ had even feen a woolly*headed negro. , £veo the 

ithy the" who never a^ 

friejim^ Ooerefpondenee with the Chrillians of Battel 6 ift yifited the Oiagas*, iLofe people had never 
ad! *** Europe, have from time imniemorial been ferved by ne- before fc^ a white man i yet they welcomed him andonc ano- 
gro' flaycs. •• The Arab mull be poor indeed (fays M, the Englllh, with whom he had come, to their country, rJiei fjom 
%iijinierj Saucier) not to Have at Icaft one negro Have. His invited them to bring their goods on.ihore, ind wiih-dme im- 
occiipation is the care of the hcri They arc, outlicfitation loaded the fhip with (lave*, 
never employed in war, but they have it In their were indeed waging warwith the kingdom of BengueU; 
ptfwer to laarfy. Their wives, who arc .captive nc-i and being cannibals, wlio prefer human ficlh to a\\/r.j...y, 
grefles', do all the domellic work, and arc roughly others; the Haves whom they had fold .to the Euglifli Vot x 'l, 
treated bythe Arabian women, and hy the Arabs them- were probably prifoners w'hom they would have killed 4-. 
fclvci. Their children arc flaves like ihcto, and put to and eaten if they bad not found an opportunity of Qtlier*‘‘--‘ • • 
ail kinds of drudgery.** Surely no man wdiofc judge- wife difpofing of them, to greater advantage. But as 
mcht is not cdm^etely vrarped by prejndice, wul pre-, they had not been incited by the Europeans to cat thc;:- 
tend that tbofe roving .tribes of Uvages, fo remarkable priuiners, there can be 00 rcafon to rupp.>fe that Ly 
for their tnde^ndent fpirit ind aitadhroent to ^cient the Europeans they had been hrft induced to fell them ; 
culloms,learns to cnDaye’^c' ftCgi^sfromthcEurope- . for vve have feen that this kind of commerce prevailed 
ans. 1 q aflprobabiKlJr tb^ tia^,.iwthoutintcrimptioD, in Africa among people much more poliltud than the 
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laughter Long before the crufadra however, we 
know with'certainty that the natives of Cuineahad been 
espofed to faje in rorexgn, countries. In ^51 the Ma¬ 
hometan Aribs of Egypt fo haraffed i»e king of Nu- 
. bia or Ethiopia, who ChriAian, twt he agreed to 
‘ ‘ ” -- - - y of tribttjte, a <'4^ 

■ - *'- • Such a tribute 


f<tnd khem annuj^yi ^ way .qf 
/hiiloH' or into 


iwr/iti 
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Iron’ in' wbi^ b&hE Hayes wci^ in ,fegypt» foo"'* 
that a cdiSsmet'celfii bosid-pferviitts could hot then be a they h^md 
new ^9 the^ Arabs or t!»e Ethio- Wludancfe 


queft of Whidah, and from the inaiinir in which tt<e 
people of Angola at the carlicii Ua;>i- uf their fureigtt 
trade procured a fupply of Haves for the l*ortugutic 
market. The greater pait of the Ha^ea wliom the An- 

? ;olans exported from .St Paulo dc Lu.vnda were brov'.ght 
rom interior couiilrie?, fume hundteds of leagues 
ilaht, whcir they could not have been rcgulat ly purcha- 
fed had that coiiiinciet. b.-.-.. tUI tl.un uzikiK>'vn in thofo 
countries. The Dahomatis, iu the beginning of the 
year 1727, had never feen a white man : aed when their 

route through 
in the town 
complexion and 

their drefs, that they were afraid to approach them, 
not Kf perfuaded that they were men till 
th.m fpcak, and were afTuted by the 
tlat thet- were the merchants wlio purcha- 


the natives 01 me neiguoounng counties. - 

ged accordingly into all that raft ^/ank of geography np- 
on the map of the world, the fprcadinc bofom^ of the 
AfrifcitAi''‘dohtfecht; and* cven puihed thrbugh it to Its 


by 3"=*sniYc, WHO was men m the army, that 
thofe *^*^**’^^. ‘-'aplivea with fuch hoind 

ino even pumeu ... cmcUy Hioeking to the natives of the fea-cond. 

ertremlties ih tkc weft.^ He thus brought the and lea*® for doubt bu: that flavery, hail been 

-ui fi.L.. L- r.nL1 \xi nart" prifoners were facrjficed to their nod.^ or 


their gods or 


bUif^s bf Guinea, fur ... 

families of the eaft ; abd the Haves which he paid ... foldicrs • and uh^n n„r ‘ 

tTrblit'e’t'o the Arabs, whether derived from the nearer ea 1 r . * * r r r t ? ^^prefled 

«e,gUboarKrto(l of Ethiopia, f.tchtd fmm the rntditar- i.creijTo/n^hlnw ft’ 

«gioai of Africa, or brought ffoo. the n,a„y 7 '. wh^h"e uTlt 

fllores of the Atlantic, were all denominated advanta2t, he was gi-avclv told^ th it it ha 1 K ^ 

,h.v w.^fe conveyed mr euftorn of their natiorfn 


•vt. 


fr^'thtf cotthiry by whicli they were conveyed inr 

'■//.iW.Eeypt t. “Atlhia time, therefore, aecorchng^to' »iar.rjr, aeertain uu.nberofnrifuwrlVot’he^^nT' 

Iftsfer, btg,A'tot Kind of traffic in human., ,|,j, j 

H Which fpoUs.unhappy Guinea of marker, and j- 

Thcrt are not'many buthors from who,on j but, as 
of antiquity, '^e rfiffer with greater hedc Eunuch of 


icy 
from 
men. 



anyn:te,^rbtu the obfervai* 
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rom time immemorial, to offer, 
umber of prifgners to the gods; 
le old men fi>. viclimss becaufc 
value at market, and more dangerous 
tWir eKpcncice and cunning, than the %nng 

la . .1 be- 

nnrn r f r «'-ned oq for the foie 

pu poft 01 fupplymg tlic European n>ip9 with Have^,. ft 

mzy be proper to remark, that one of the kings of Da- 
io-y .. iJg-dcrct. at oucc not only al! the captives tak- 


SLA 
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SlaTJtgr. 
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iijivry cf 
be JCi/ig^ 
em of 
omy% 


as 

rhc route 
by whirk 
the Arabs 
nrrlod on 
the Have- 
trade* 
Wbitakti'i 
Rtvitw^ 
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k«n In trir, b\il ilfo n? prifoners of dtCKerent kind** 
thicbe foight hate a fuficiency of flcuUito adoro the 
walla of bia palace $ ihou^ at the'eery time of that 
maflac^e he hntnu that there ^*rere fix ftave-ftip* in the 
road of WhtdaU from which be could haee got for ere- 
ry prime flare a price little fliortof thirty poonds Ster- 

^^**^hcls fadka* and irumberleft othera which the reader 
y»ill fled detailed in the 13th volume of the Modem 
UnVwfal Hiftory, by wrherf who were at the greateft 
pains to procere authentic ioforroation j who were nei¬ 
ther biaffed by intereft nor blinded by enthuflafiti; and 
wlio aj'pear to have held the infamooa traffic in utter 
abhorrence—prove beyond the poffibility of doubt* that 
flarcry of the worft kind mofthave prevailed among all 
the negro nationa before they were^ifited either by the 
Povtoguefc or by the Arab* (t)* Thefc two natiOBi 
may indeed have been the firft who dragged the unhap¬ 
py negro from hia native contincnti and madehia flavery 
doubly fevere, by compelling him to labour* without 
hia own confeot* for matters whom he hardly confidcred 
as human beings. 

On the beginning of this commerce, or the dreadful 
cruelty with which it has been carried on to the prefent 
day, It is impofBble to refieft without horror: but there 
is fome confolatioo* however froall* in knowing that its 
original authora were not Europeans. The purchafe of 
Guinea blacks for flavea by foreign nations commenced 
ages before the Pdrtuguctc had laid that country open 
to the intercourfe of Europe. E*en after they had made 
many incurfions into it, the inhabitants were as rcgolar- 
ly purchafed for flaves by lome of the adjoining ftates 
as they are now by the maritime Europeans. 

The Arabs of Egypt having reduced all the north 
of Africa, and carrying with them their love of black 
fervanis, would be fore to open a ready communication 
for themfoWes to their country. They cerUinly had 
one fo early as 151a, »nd before the Europenns had 
any for that puT»fe (a). Th^ went foom ^rbary 
bv a route that was fo much praaifcd, asto be deoomi- 
ritrd exorefslY ‘ the way of the ^ Me_ctiiigto- 


thofe of Sarra, wWch run like the tropic of Cancer over ^nuy. 
them in n long line aerpfs the country'• to a place 
gmt population eatted Hodetf', the JveJnoT ifoJtn bf 
our maps, andalittleto thefouth-wett ofCape Blioco. 

Fmm nodes they turned to the left, and puihed di- * 
reftly into the interior of the continent^ tb reach Tc- 
gazaa, tho or bf our maps, and lying 

nearly eaft of nodeo. afTuredly they^,>i the 

caravan.does certainly at this dayj and added fo the 
other ware* vpion their camels a Quantify bf from 
thoCe minet of rock fait, WMch are extraordinary enough 
to be noticed aa rocks in our maps. Tbi* they carried, as 
they ^1 carry h, to Tanbut* tlie Tomhu of the maps, 
and a town in the heart of the Afi^can.continent. And 
fooB this tovrs they turned on the right for the fea- 
coafi t^n, iod reached it th the ^at ktbnlom. of 
Mel^ the our mips, to the fouth d( the Gam¬ 
bia, and juft' at the ar it were of that grand 

arch of fea which^eUnWt fo mply into the body of the 
land, and eb^tdtea the extendte gulf pf Guinea. 

At MdK and it Tombvtt they received a owafure of 
gold fcw '4 rtlMstt of IHie gravis coBeds gold 
at TVsMdntt to thi time 1 bu|t tjt Melli 

pardirfed'l^liL aiid idfo IQvtr,.itii w pe^ 

bies. Anfatifodim they had 
the bfocInbeisig^i^tthiUierfifom ihe 
joining, and Mdred a«ay to the trtderii. ' Steh 
the Stave Coan and the Cold Coaitt of fonper days. 

The ftaple comrtodky of Hoden is only traa^Cfred now 
to Whidah ; ani diverted ^on thb Arabs, of whary 
to the ChriftianitofEttropu^ by.wfim thei^tgiQKSarewhMliis 
carried to the cfotiac»i:M Awakehjk,.ib '^<he Sugar 

m as propetyy.. Soph of la 


Iflands in the Wi 
are all fold Ukehei 
very different dej 
matters who hoi 
are reconciled tO 
been bom in the 


Lar it, the commcrcisl cmrarintraverfed the vafl defbts, 




^em&iyct 

o^d he in 

a 6 ^rt to 


as hapjpy under a 
their native continent ft) we 
them in fucb cncunttaMeS hiavc e 

return-” ' ' 7 ■ ■ ■ ' ^ 

In the French Ycff Indiariflandka ttefifoe the rev 

vqlutioQ 


(O The fame thing appears from the ^^Wei of M. S^ugnier, who had an opportunity of ,po«»erfiag with 
manv tribes of negroes, and who always fpCj^ gf flavery as an ettaUiflied pradlicc among them i adding* that 
are fold for crimes arc put to death countrymen if they tty firom their nanttpr** It appeara 

In a AiU more ftriking light from Hiftory of Dabomy, where we are toW that all the liaho- 

msni from the lowcft to the nigheft, *cknowIcd^jjj^ right of the fovercign to dlfpofe of their perfoas and pM- 
at nleafure : and where we learn, that t »ereign himftlf affureo Mr Abf<m the Snglilh governor at 
Wfaidah,. that all his anceftors had from time immo. •rial put to death every prifoner ^ war whom they could 

not fell 144*» Anthony Gonfakx, a adventurer, reftored to their pative country, foffie 

Moorifti prifoners whoro.hc W two yMrs jyrried off from the coaft of Africa. He landed them 

at RiodS^Oro, and w»* the? TbUtwfoc- 

tiof proves, that a commerce began tf iv on by the Mo^ and 

en^f-d So early as the year 150*, J”® ^ :(].„d,vr * few negroes in mines pf Iii<paalola s 

in tl« yet Llowinfi. *^„«'°fVickci.ef‘. *n<l «paed« the further of them, StUe™*; 

that they taught the Indians 'J hofrroea to the Spaoi^wm lef. tractable than ^mer]y. 1 and H 

Was not till the year 1517 V afthe W*d InitHnc%n plantatfops became an ettabliib«d 

«d rtgulsr branch of Commerce. foe ve*fel wUh''ypk. fv. Chap. U.. 

^ f i 1 “ 1 ha''' obferved many of my flaves go themhn niy affurance that they wo^ld he 

well treated and happy on the mahirtg*thei7 efcape, clioofin^cn the Banbarans find that they 

are by the whites, they never think of malting rne r olEurofecns rather 

3 ^ than 


*“ wy-- - -- 

-''*~ all ,]t»-t 3 ependeimft aaarcl^ and roaffacrc, the condition 
Jiiion W better than that of the bond- 

.iv« in »«,<«png the ancient Germans. « Thofe of them 
Krench whqfttknated the pUntationt were attached to the foU, 
[I In- and cwildaot.^ drawn off to pay debts^ or be fold fe- 
ttnder,paraiclj $rQfft..the eAatc on which they liyed. This 
“ ^ property in their huts and little 

^Mts oi grottody prhich thqt miglu fafdy cultivate with- 
out dread K bciag turned out of poffemon* or traiitfer- 
red omtrary to their intereff and teejinsa from one pro* 


tment. 


^ - ^ [ 5^ I s i,' A 

!.er .cp«utry, whici li:^ ^roduad Jn U tjowkdgc. The ja&'«» and vsftrj- if each 

are wdeed conjHtutcd a council of *r<?/rt7/n«, for - v—* 

the «pre& pumofe of making full inquiry into the bar- 
baritms.cxereifcd on ilavcsy and bringing the authors to 
punifameut at the public capeocc} and by a new (Uve 
aft of Grenada, the jufticea are required annually to no. 
minate three fjrechoIderB to be ptardxant of the Jlaves^ 
who are to take an oath to fee the Uw duly executed f. + KiivarJ’t 
Thefe arc benevolent reguIationB; but we doubt if pro- f 
tedioD can be fo promptly afforded by a council of guar- 

prietor to aaot^. They were uudw the pTolcaion^of ployment. tn fome of the other Briti/h iflandn, wc hav.- fiup j 

^« tlMini.«hqr.iTwrf inthecoloar. Proper,iwf- been confidently toU that the unfortunete fon. of Afri- 

fioau^ w« a^pte^oc^puiMre oftrainit^ them ca hare no proteSion whatever againft the tyranny of a 
BO toaeertaiftd««tpfye|to«pm fwwledge, nd an. fordid owner, or the caprice of a boyiih orerfeer (m) : 

5*/^**' Wfi^aHoRel ^ ^ytaioten^ rf tWe ec- though it i. added, that the humanity of many miften 

that of tfflprovtmenty and that the attachment of 
Others has in them a like effe^. In fome cafes good 
fenfe, a regard for their reputation, and a wclbinfortned 
'x^TT'rTsrrr convi^lion of their interefi, induce men to treat their 

with difcrction and humanity. The Haves of 
^ many a planter TOfiefs advantages beyond what the la* 
boorer even of Britain enjoya J j” yet thefc advantages t 
all depend upM the good will of his maftcr ; and in no 
part of tbc Briti/h colonies arc the Haves attached to thc^'' 
foil. This fingle ctrcumHancc, together with the total 
oeglej^ of their moral and religious culture, makes their 
fituation much left eligible than was that of the French 
Haves under the old goverument; and affords a ft.riking 
proof of what the humane author whom we have iuH 

.aaiij* ■ .. w 


clfuafti^^. Qu gl treatiipefjt^ticcmd inm his mater, 
or ou b^ 4^(nved<^f of haodLaad raU 

ineittr ^# 9 ^ 49 M^r to 

wi^ ;;7b»ij9l|9ir^^j^>ottod tomlecc^ by 

aiw#gw«By^proteaed by 

the old go- 

that th« aar^ds.tik^ of their mo. 

•••1 «im.l WiLj. I___ _ . 




^frictor quoted well obferves, that «« thofc men and nations 
iqfilim iPAwMAMlSro, or hyauaa of Seventy whom liberty hath exalud, and who therefore ouaht to 


14 rat and r^toas Hsprovement. Th^ however, we are 

teaih. Xa ihe Jfiand of Ja- 
oftthe aS, 

■fj0e;«qjbt.____ 

drtW>r;'W w firft offcacc, regard it tenderly in others, are cooftantly for reftrain- 
’ “• bleffings witWn their own little circle, and dc- 

tbe pre- li^t awre in augmenting the train of their dependants 
whether titan in adding to the rank of fellow-citizens, or in 
joovi&ed of d^uHng the Maefits of freedom among their neigh- 
bourn.” ^ ^ 

iM |br thej^ of- 

t,/ i Mi Mr the grealef Mcafnir Uw ^(merty, 

•km «»d as a ahccit M Ihofe who iDay havq Uifr puni&ment 
of iSavea ia their power, «t w particiilaiiy required, that 
oveey fnrgecai or doAor hd^Q^g lo cMb e^e fhall 
Iwmir totbe^eaufeof the jdcath^ each negro, to the 
beft of his knowift^ am) b^efi and if any negro 


Having giyeo this ample detail of the rife and pro-The law* 
grefs of Oavery in the world, and fhown that it has pre-hilncfii of 
▼ailed in every p^e, and under all religions, we fljall now ^ h'« 

proceed to inquire whether a praaice Co general be in 
any ioftance lawful f and if it be, how it muft be modi-^°* 


-bed, ia order to be rendered confiftent with the rights 

dies, and ss mterrod by thp.omnsyf or ov^rfeer, vaithout of man and the immutaUe laws of virtue. 

Ibt doam^a Wng;fe«aor.h«w knt frr'to Cnohocgro, That in a lUtc of nature one man has a right to 
si^lbH oaic, the owner or,overfeer .Ciafiag the im^ to fciac upon another, and to compel him by force to la- 

h utteited is bablc to a pfofccution for fnch con- hour for his fubfiHencc, is a pofition which we btJievc 

e 1 a 4 A ^ 9 . C. a. m t ^ 


Tbs Uw maft dosibtlefs be produdive of good effefts; 
Imt beiqg a cokmial a^ it cannot have toe vigour of 
the Co<U Noirj nor do we know of any attorney in the 
iHahd who as ol^r^todcfcnd the rights of the negroes, 
w profemite the mafter wbofe .cruelty has by any means 
.you XVXl*/Fart IL 


baa never been ferioufly maintained. But independent 
communities ftand to each other in the very fame rcla« 
.tion that individuals do in a Hate of nature t and there¬ 
fore if in fuch a ftale the man of greater bodily ftrength 
or Baental Ugaeity would have no right to jcoovert his 
wesker. neighbour into perfonal; property, neither can 
>' I 3 X the 


than of a,Mwl m» who would treat them with the greateil cruelty, ymagu f iktCmUl 3v 

Smv«ira»dSr^ p.33,. ,55. fogKft TniBfl.Uop. . ,. , ^ “"S/" 

(m) Id Bdihadoet there ss faid to be a Uw for the protedioa of flavet, which as She modi UiiUl^ tvidiiiw with 
yimUc M»d humanity that the writer of tbU article has ever feeu*' It it>nn£bed, fosf^th^ M That if a^ man 
jhalt, of <uia«^^,>tDr«R^ of ^•dy-nmmJtdwfk^ or true! kttc^nt mWkUyiiU t negroAf otber4bv«,' if his own, 
lie ftiall pay into the public trcafiiry ffUen pomdt Sterling, See DiclfoWe LeUert oa Slaveryt p- 4. 
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he com 


ion apolo-cannot 

y fur It 


tUvmy. the more powerful and enligluefied nation have a rig^ 
to carry off by forces or entice by fraudt the fabjeAeof 
a weaker and more barbarous commooity for the pur- 
pofe of reducing tbctn to a ftate of fervttude. This ia 
^ truth fo obvioua me to admit oeitber of proof nor of 
denial. 

In thiu ftatin^Ute cafe between two independent na¬ 
tional we have in oor eye that traffic in flaves which ii 
carried on between the civiliaed Europeaua and the bar* 
bamua African!: andthe utmofi length which we think 
an apblogiR fur that trade can go ia to contendi that 
we may lawfully purchafe flaves in tbofe countries where 
from time immemorial they have been a common branch 
of commerce. But the European right to purchafe 
be better than the African right to ml} and 
iui^ieut never yet been informed what gives one Afri* 

* can a right to fell another. Such a right cannot be na- 
turali fur the reafon which we have elfewbere affigaed 
(fee RtGHr} : neither can it be adventitiouB} fw ad* 
ventitious rights arc immediately derived from the mu* 
nicipal law, which is the public will of the ftate» But 
the Rate has no anthority to deprive an innocent mao 
of his pcrfonal freedom, or of the produce of his own 
labour; fur it is only tu fecupe tbefe, by protefUng the 
weak from the violence of the ftrong, that Rates aVe 
formed, and individuals united under ci^ govem- 
snent. 

It may perhaps be faid, that by patiently fubmitting 
to governments whicb authorise the traffic in human 
flefh, men virtually give up their perfunal liberty, and 
veR their governors with a right to fell them as flinres : 
but no man can veft another with a right which he 
poffeffea'not himfelf s end we fhaH not heCtate to af¬ 
firm, that in a Rate of nature, where all have equal 
rights, no individual can fubmit hirofelf to the abfolute 
difpofa! of another without being guilty of the griatcR 
^ouianhascrnne. The reafon is obvious. Frmn the relation in 
t igbt to which men Rand to one another as feUowrfCreaturea» and 
lye him- iQ. God M thcir common Creator, there are duties in* 
u ^ “iVT cumbent upon each peculiar to himfelf; in the perform- 
“fiance of which he can be guided only by^hia oavareh- 
r.«^!ier. which was given him for that very purpofe. But 

he wbo fcnoonces his perlbnai freedom, and fubmits un* 
conditionally to the caprice of a maRer, itnpioufly at¬ 
tempts to fet himfelf free from the obligation of that law 
which is interwoven with his very being, and choofes a 
direftor of his condudl difivnint from that which God 
has affigned him* A man therefore cannot put him- 
frlf in a’Rate of unccndirional.fervitude ; and wbat*'he 
capnot do for himfelf^befurely cannot authorize others 
to do for him either by a tacit or by an open confent* 
Thefe cooGderations have often made us regret that 
writers, for whole taleUts and integrity, we have the 
h igheR refpef), Aipuld, without accurately defining what 
they arwan hyfiavery, have peremptorily affirmed, that, 
confiRently With the law of nature meo may be redii- 
2S ced to that Rote es a puoifiunent for drimes, or to dif* 
tt'tui kind charge debts which they cavnot otherwife pay. That 
Diil.avcry a Criminal, wbo has loriieked.his lifr to.:LheiBW8>of bia 


country, may have his pouiflimezit commuted for hard 
SJ V{h ^ labour, till death in the-^ourfe of oatune finil put a- pe- 

P«:;nh- ._j v- ._.« , , ,.K ^ 
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ktad and degree of labour muft be precifdy afcertaine^. Slavery;, 
and the conduA of the criminal not left to the caprici* < 1^ , — 
ous dirediion of any individual. 

Puniihfflcnti can be juftly inRifled only for one or 
other of two ends, or for both. They may be calculat* 
ed either to reform the criminal or to he a warning to 
the innocent ( and tbofe which moR eficAually anfwer 
both tbefe purpofes are furely to be preferred U> fuck 
as anfwer but one of them. For this reafon wo conG* 
der hard labour as a tmich fitter puniflimcat for moR 
crimes than death i but to entitle it to preference, the 
kind and degree of the labour muft be afeenained bythe 
law; for if thefe circumRances be omitted, and the of¬ 
fender delivered «icr as a Gave to the abfolute difpofal 
and caprice of« private mafter, the labour to which be 
£1 condemned, iBftead.<^ operating lo his reformation, 
map be conuerted intothe mcMi of tempting him to 
the comn^hm of new crimta. A young womao, in the 
Rjate.or.frnrttiid'e, wouldhardly be.able to imuntain her 
virtue agaiafr/ehe foHcitafions of'« mafter ndio Ihoulff 
promife hen libeity or a remifiioo upon her yield¬ 

ing to hit defines } •ad'iker&fee,^ «bo- hiJi loBg.beea 
accuftpmed to «; life of vagrancy and’idfenefV^ vmuld 
not ftimuottfiy oh|e£l totbe perpetrySq a of aky wick* 
edaefs to obuia his frdedom,^ jB^n adiauoufm-of 
his daily talk, ladeed.-feth 
throwki JA bm om as lutsuii; m^rc* ooutd' aot^kefife 
but by meant ^ much better priociptfca ^hao /efeae 
can be fuppofed to poiTefi. .'Im miglil bo fiumrged 
into compUauoe; or his febokr mig^t- befe mciensd' 
at to make him for a Jittle fdpifte eagerly «Mkrace the. 
moR nefarious propofil whieb bin OHmer covld make: 
for being shfolute propectT, thdrenae;eafthly>tribaBal « 

to which he could, appeal ior juftiec; andfeloto^tl aot 
commonly fuppert themfclirBi niiderttthU byp£^?.me-~ 
dilation on a future Rata,.:'.';. 

By reafoning >0 this wty,itveare far>^f<»i8 meaoingito > 
infiouate that we-liolderaia geimiioftufetbsfe Raves- 
into the commiffioa ofOruoes.^.f^od'i^hadl' Many of 
them we k nowro be rct%ioae, .hitmaByf aod beaevplcas: 
but they are not iofiiUible t add 
inftigat^ ibme of'tkekB unRoobtedly k'ailttlbeeQ.mib- 
gated, by avarioc and other Srorfr.priociplea» to compcl- 
creatures, wbo are fo abfolutely their, dependents, to ex¬ 
ecute deeds of darkaela too baaar^lpiis ‘f&r thcmfelvrs- 
But the morality or immorality of in adnoo, and the 
moral fitnefs of any Rate,: ara.to bojiu^d.of by thrir' 
asturar tendency, if tHe one were traissifally peai^tifed 
and the other univcrfidly prevalent ^fec Moaat PkiLO* 
aorny, 156.): and as the natural teadeacy'of ibfo- 
I'ute domeRic Havery among famh rilratores as men ia tO' 
throw the moR powerful temptatknu to vice in the 
way both of maftcr and of .flave, itmuRbe in every in* 

Ranee, even when employed as k pUuHhmcnt, ioconGR* 
ent with the fundamental priiici|deadf moral virtde- 

Some writers indeed bdvil mainUmed, ami the civil Children 
■few feems .tb fuppofe^that childmi arc the 
their parents, and may by them be fold as fiaves in cafes ortheirV’ 
of urgent .neceffity u but if see duly, coofidcr. how pro^rema 
per^y is acquired (fee PaoPEary), and attend to the 
oattu-al amfequences offiavery, fre 111811 hon be con^ 

. t .X . .1 ’ • •. _ :_;»i r_i . * mi . 


riod to his terrcRrial euftenoe,. is a truth which we ap- wnced'that ttus-optnidii is very R! founded. Tberlgbts 
preheud esnoot be crnitrovested; bat to'reake fticR a . of psrectr.refult from their duties ; and it is certainly 
'ccMnmutatioa of puailhinents eonfiftent ^th the fanroof the duty of'that siian who has been the inRrument of 
'OatOrc - andi of nature’s God, it appears to us that the bringing into the world ata iatcllciflual and moral being, 

'4 • ’ ta 
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Bl^vPFr* to do every thing in bie fMer to render the exiftenee were permitted to tbeon, nod 
of that being happy both in the present life and in that 


which 16 to come. If thii duty be confcientioaOy dif* 
•charged, the parent (u» a manifeft right to the grati¬ 
tude, love, and reafoaablc obedience, of ins child ; but 
he cannot in confeqnence of any duty performed, claim 
a right to transfer that child as property to the uncon¬ 
trolled difpofal of any private mailer; for this plain 
reafonv that the man who is conbdered as the private 
property of another, cannot reafonably be fuppoled to 
enjoy happinefs in this world, and is onder many temp¬ 
tations to do what muft neceflarily render him mifer- 
able in tlie next. See MoxAb PwiLOtorHY, N* igS. 

If criminals cannot be lawfully induced to a ftate of 
abfolute private davery, much left furely can h be lawful 
to reduce infolvent debtorsaodpvifonarsof war to that 
ftate. Many a virtuous man, w^ haa contracted debts 
with the faireft profpeCi of paying them, bas^been fud- 
denly rendered infolvoit hf iaot by fttpwrcck, or by 
the ^nkruptcy of others witb whom he wan neceflarily 
engaged in the eouHe «nna trade. Such a man can be 
cmidcred ia 00 rerpeAut criming He hm been in* 
deed unfoitnuate f hot it woidd be gaofaly airlift, as 
well as Ihoehiivgly cvqel,sto iddto hievuriifoifuiK by re- 
htw to a>ftate to which we hnvd juft i^een that 
the wft fdoo'cannotbereduicedwlthout a violation of 
rsudulcnt^tlawa of mondity. Fraudulent bankrupts indeed, of 
tofcrupu 'Whiom tve daily fee many, might with great propriety 
und the ftriAeft Juftice be compelled to extenuate their 
debts Jby labouriiig fttr the benefltof thofe whom they 
r thebe- have ii^redtland cHnuudi of Other deferiptions might 
be madeto woiktfiw'd^ benefit of the public 1 but in 
both calbi^tbe afic to be performed flmuld be afeertain- 
ed by tbellt^anft'thb perlbinpCthe labourers be pro- 
thtfiftoeei 'clf fnchcan be called flavet, their 
flavery it undoubtedly eonfiftent with every principle of 
wii!tiie«iid edigiwi ; lor they.fufler nothing the due 
-peward ofdtdrdceds* - Priibo^s of wdr, however, can 
uimn hb hooaft^piise)^ bevredticed even to this date of 
mitigatfldbwadagri w 4 hcy .areib far from incurring 
guilt'bf'fighting fw their abuhwy^ that even to their 
encmies'thiwPcounigenadconduA in Inch a caufe muft 
appear worthy of reward. A viAorious general has 
certainly a right to peevoot the priloiiert taken in battle 
ftom again drawii^ their fwords againft him during the 
eontinuaace of the war; but theve are many ways by 
•which this may be done a&Aually without chaining 
the unfortunate captim to the oar, or friHng them like 
«attl 6 ^ to private pwchalert by whom they may be treat¬ 
ed with capricious cruelty, and driven to the perpetra- 
q, tion of tl« greateft crimes, 
wo objee- To thefe conclufions, and the rcafoning on-which 
nn.i to ourthey are built, we are aware it may be objeAed, that if 
>oclunoDS-flavery were in every inftance unlawful and in- 
confiftent with the fuudamenial principles of morality,' 
it would not have prevailed among the nncient patri- 
.archly and lefs have been authorized by the jewiih 

.W 

he Tonnsr -In reply to this uhjeiftion, it may be obferved, riiat 
ilwercd. Abraham, ilaacy and Jacob, though excrilent men, were 
not charaAers abfolutely prrfcA ; and as their praAice 
^oes not authorize polygamy and inceft amongus, it will 
not authori/e the reducing of our fellow creatures to a 
ftate of hnpclefs fcrvitudc : and that from tlic circum- 
’ftsnees of the age in which they lived, many things 


eir ere 
tort. 


were indeed biemleia, dbvw^ 
yrlach are forbidden to us, and would now be perni- 
cioua. ThecbariAerof Abraham appears to have been 
much more perfeA than that of his fon or graudfun | 
and-was certainly equal if not fupuriDr, to that of any 
other mere man of whom we read cither in profane or 
rven in facred hiftory. We are to remember, however, 
that he was bom amidft idolaters, and was probably an 
idolater himfelf till enlightened by the infpiration of Je¬ 
hovah, and called from his kindred and from his fa¬ 
ther’s houfe. Before bis converfion, he muft have had 
much cattle and many flaves, which conftituted the 
riches of that early period ; and his cafe would indeed 
have been prculiorly hard, bad be been commanded to 
diveft himfelf of his fervants, and to depart into a ftrangc 
country very thinly inhabited, without people to pro- 
teA his flocks and herds from beafta of prey. Nor 
would his lofs have contributed in any degree to the 
benefit of bis flaves, who, as the ranks of men were then 
adjufted, could not long have prtferved their liberty. 

Had they not been forcibly reduced to their former 
ftate by their idolatrous countrymen, which in all pro¬ 
bability they would have been,‘they muft have foon fub- 
mitted to it, or perifhed by hunger. Let it be remem- 
beced too, that the bond-fervantsof Abraham, though 
conftituting the muft valuable part of hi.i property, were 
not conftdercd as a fpccies of inferior benig.^, but were 
treated rather as children than as flaves. This is rvi- 
dent from his fpeaklng of the fteward of his houfe asliis 
heir, when complaining to God of the want of iecd. 

Indeed the manner in which this circumftaiice is men¬ 
tioned, fliows that it was then the general praAice to 
couflder domeftic flaves as members of the family : for 
the patriarch dotk not fay, ** 1 will leave my fubftance 
to this Eliexer of DamaOcus;” but his words are, “Bc- 
h^d to me thou haft given no feed; and lo ! one burn 111 
my boofe is i»y heir From this mode of exprefliuu • Ocn. xv. 
we are ftrongly inclined to think, that captives takcu 3 * 
iu war were in that age of flmpHciiy iticurporated into 
the family or tribe uf the conqueror, as they are laid to 
be at preirnt among the North American Indians, to 
fupply the place of thofe who Iiad fallen in bottit*. If 
fo, flavery was thru a very mild thing, unattended witli 
the evils which are now in its train, and muft often have 
beeu highly beneficial to the captive. 

The other part of the ubjeAion appears at firft light An(wcr t« 
more formidable : but perhaps a little attention to the “dicr. 
defjgn of the Mufaic economy may cuable us to remove 
it even more completely ihnii this. We need not in- 
form our theological readers, than one great purpufe 
for which the pollerity of Abraham were feparated 
from the heathen nutions around them, wa> to prefc-rve 
the knowledge of the inir God in a world run head¬ 
long into idolatry. As idolatry appears to have had 
fomething in its forms of vvorflup extremely captivating 
to rude minds, and as the minds of the liraelitts at lUc 
era of their depatture from Egypt wea* exceoiingly 
rude, every method was taken to keep their feparauoit 
from their idolatrous neighbours as complete as pof- 
ftble* Witli this view they were commanded to fucri- 
fii*c the aiiimals-whicK their Egyptian oialiers had wor- 
fhippv'd as gods, and were caught to couhder bogs.and 
fuch otlver creatures as the hea&heo bSered in fuenfive, 
vrhen relchratiiig thetr uiyflical and inagiu ritea, as too 
UQcIcRii tu be eaten or even to be touched. Of th ^ di- 

3X2 ftuiCtioa 




Slmr/. fttn^ioo'bttiwed.dciiin ud God him- 

h *0^01 the rlpafod ': I'ant thfc 'Lo^ your God 

'({a^rt lie), who‘haVe(eparate^ you rrom 4nh%r people } 
ye therefore put differeiice betrireen clean and on- 
I Lev.zx. clctn beads, and ’bnweeii unclean fotcU and clean 
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24* zji % 6 . 1 Pqx tbe £a^e.reafon they were prohibited from inter- 
raacryii^ with the heathen, Or tuivih^ any traflfaAion 
' whatever with,them as neighbours | and the feveh ido¬ 
latrous ha^oris of Canaan they were Rrii£t!y command- 
ed to extefnnoate. When the Lord thy God (fays 
Mofes) (hall deliver them before thee, thou (halt imite 
them,, and utterly defboy them : thou (halt make tio 
covenant, with them, nor (how mercy unto them : nei¬ 
ther (halt thou make marriages with them : tl>y dau^- 
ter thou (halt not give unto his'fon, nor hts daughter 
(halt thou take to tliy fon ; for they will turn away thy 
t Dcut. vii.fonrromfonbwmg me,that they may ferveothergods'f*.'* 
a, 3 t 4* Under thefe laws, it is plain that nointercoune what¬ 
ever could have place between an Ifraelhe and a man 
of any other nation, unlefs the latter was reduced to 
fuch a date as that he could neither tempt the former 
nor prailife himfelf the rites of his idolatrous woi-fhip. 
But tlie Ifraelites were not feparated from the reft of 
the world for iheir own fakes only : They were intend¬ 
ed to be the repoltturies of the lively oracles of God, 
and gradually to fpread the light of divine truth through 
other nations, till the fulnefs of time (hould come. When 
ill Chrift all things were to be gathered together ia 
one. To anftver this end, it was necelTaiy that there 
(hould be foinc intcrcourfe between them and iheir 
Gentile neighbours ; but we have feen that fuch an in- 
tcrcourfc could only be that which fubfilU between 
mailers and their (laves. 

Should this apology for the flavery which was au¬ 
thorized by the Jewifh law be deemed fanciful, we beg 
leave to fubmit to the contideration of our readers 
the following account of that matter, to which the 
fame obje^ion will hardly be made. It was morally 
inipoinble that between nations differing fo widely in 
religion, cuftoms, and manners, as the Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles, peace (hould for ever reign without interfuptiuto ; 
l)ut when wars broke out, battles would be fought, add 
prifoners would be taken. How were thiTe prifoaers 
to be difpufed of? Cartels for exchange were not then 
known : it was the duty of the Ifraclitca to prevent 
their captives fromTaking up arms a fecond t!me,'agaiiift 
them; they could not eftahlifti them among ihemfelvcs 
either as artificers or as hufbandmen ; fur tlieir law cn- 
joioed (hem to have no coremuuicaiion with the hea¬ 
then. There was therefore no other alternative but ei¬ 
ther TO Tnaffacre them in cold blood, or to reduce them 
to the condition of flavts. It would appear, however, 
that thofc Oaves were raifed to the rank of cilizens, or 
at kaft that their burdens were much lightened, as foon 
as they were convinced of the tnrth of the hfofaic re¬ 
velation, and received into covenant with God by the 
rite of eircumcirion. ' They were then admitted to 
the celebration of the pafTover-j concerning which one 
Ihw was decreed TO the ftrangcr, and To him that was 
home born. Indeed, vidien we cdnftder who was the 
logiftator of the jewx 5 when we refteA upon the num¬ 
ber of laws enabled to rnitigaic flavery amimg them, 

and rail to tnmd flir 


cannot help being of ■opinion that the hoatben, who was 
reduced to flavery in Judea, might be liapptef, if he 
pleiled, thin when living ms t frevman in his owti 
country. But whether this he fb or not, is a matter 
with which we have no concern. On 'accoant of tlie 
hardBcfi of fherr hearts, and the peculiarity of their 
circumflanees, manythMiga, of whkrh flavery snivy have 
been one, were permitted to-the Jews, which, if pradiif* 
ed by Chriftiarw, would render them highly guilty. 

After treating thus lamly of flavery in general, we 
seed not occupy mudi of the reader’s time with the 


SUvui 

trade. 


and call to mind the means by which the diie etretution 
of all their laws was enforced,’ ffee T«r.Ci.o<;Y)> we 


&LAVE-T«aJ>« Carried on at prefent by the 
chants bf Europe with the nativcc of Afrioa. it is well 
known that the PortugUefc were the ftrft Europeam 
who Crdbariced'in thit trade, 'ind that their example 
was (boA tbilowed by’riie DMeh and the Englifb. Of 
the rife nod ^rtwrcfacfthe'Etig^ commercein Haves, 
the reader wiU vnd a foAdeni' Secoum. in other articin 
of this wofkf. Tlutt coiaiiCMSy ^tOAgh tong ohcrifti.^ See Ct 
cd by the gavcVMneot Stf iWtiOMl ’Md 

lomal wealth, wa* from'ittNwa hBsA t d w ac nt coAfidcfcdP' « 
by the thirikiAgr of tfdld incBo- 

fiftent'Srith the rigbts^df to tte car¬ 

ried on by ftdts ^ Vfotittee.' 'TMb'-'liiMloffs^duivc 
been grad^lly f^lo^ ^m^gh the^pec^'M'hnge, and 
confirmed^ in iflaAy ihftaACCI,'byCrid(MeeTAeonftroverU 
ible. Laws have id conilbqiieACe^bMw eoa^ed^’tonNike 

the negroes more cott^urtable' OO'OilM ‘if -e^ed the 
middle paflage, and to j>rdted'Them>Agtitoft the wan¬ 
ton cruelty of their tnaitefa^b the WiA’lndiCsV httt 
the humanity of the nation waVToaMl not nlany 
years ago a nuiAber of gentleme^'^ lheiBoft iivfpcdla- 
ble charafters, fti^iAg that TtVAdMoatA^tedioB can 
be afforded tw ptribne iA %f ftttC'hfHdlw^^fepviSAdsv 
formed themfelves hit'o t foriety kt Lofldvib ^fi»r '«he 
purpofe of pro^nga totld'AhiitMAf'tlsaftavc.Cnidf^ 

That the motived which fnflAitM oif 

this fociety arc bf the *wie thiafcV 

be qnritioiied'i ^thrii* dUhA'li^d^lHerihofa^sriib 
had ndoc td help thciA, 'inei^brfl‘SriibM can ei- 
bedt no otfaet reWard^m tlihilf‘ldbdi|ra'^ibccth«nthe 
MdCngt of then^'t^d ■!« Aady^Vtr caofe 

fo truly Chriftiafr; whb'wbUfd ft>r fucccfii ? or 

who but muft feet tbe tAcift ptiOgerit^regret, if dial fuc- 
cefs has been icndered'doubtM, Ar even been delayed, 
by the imprudence of fdme ^thC igeaiS ciA^dbyed by 
the focicty ? This we apprehend to have been really 
tbe cafe. Language c^ci^ed only to exafpera'te the 
planters cannot ferve the negroes ; An^ the legiflature 
of Great Britain will never ivffer'4t£rif to be forced 
into any meafnre by tbe mCAacca of-tndtviduals. 

In the year 1793^, petitions wceC prefcnied to parlit-Petitiop* 
ment for tbe abolition of. tbift. mhuman traffic, which for the a- 
gave a pleaflngt piAnre of theiphikriftbmpy of thc AA-^lhion 01 
tion t but, oiifdrtuoately eatife of frvedom, 

wabdifcnvered'tbat manyofiheioaneafiib^ined to thofc 
petitions had been coUedted by means not themoft ho¬ 
nourable. This difeovery, perhaps, would never have 
been made, bad not the rnfohiog epithets indUcrimi- 
nately heaped upon tbe fkve.bolders provoked thofe 
men to watch with circnmfpediOB over the condudi of 
their opponents. The conlcquence wal, that fikpknons 
of AAfbir dealing on the ptutof the petitieoert were ex¬ 
cited 
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cited tn the hnsvft^ of mony who, though they ardent* 
)y wifhcd well to the caufe, cbofe not to add thetr 
namei to thofe of fehooUboys under age, and of pea* 
fantB who knew not what they were fubferibing. X«et 
the rig>hts of the African* be maintained with ardour 
and firmnefs vbUt never Jet their advocatefuppofe that 
the clufeof hutnaoity require* the fupport of aitifice* 
AbibJutc 'flaVery, in which the adiont of one man are 
rcgulattd by the caprice of another, ia a ilate demon* 
Hrably iDConfiftent with the obvious, plan of the moral 
goveronient of the world. It degrades the mental fa¬ 
culties of the flavr, and throws, both in his way and 
in his mafter's, temptations to vice ahnoft iafurmount- 
able. Let thefe truths be fet in a proper Hght by 
thofe who have doabtJefs feen them exemplified $ and 
they will furdiy have .their full i^e^ on tiie minds of a 
generous, and* wetntft, ootyetan Hnpi9US:peop1e^N}4 
Tlte trade will be gfaduaUy abolidsed} pair.8 mil be ta¬ 
ken to cultivate the udode,^ the ^e^ltidiaiLoegroes; 
and tbe era may di^nce wj^ Ihtvery 

Audi cfltfe through alltbeBntl^ domiaiohs, , 

Bdfc’what beivdti ^ afted, wouM the ue- 

iVsbo^gfoes of.;AWea\rt»p-'froitt'fit.ab4^tw^^ the fiave- 
>0 tnde ^ adldiy iitcfedibte 

at.thatft&tke fiattOio^i 0 tt^Aendo«^ io oneopcntnpA 
parexyftit of. p(iila«ithropy« Arnold abandon tbu com¬ 
merce to ferirantiH' wfat^ has b«n piwfecuted in all 
ages, and under all religionai they would only abandon 
It to ihofc who were origina^y poAefled of it, who ftill 
penetrate into the counti^* and who even puAi up to 
Gago at '016 very headi)f .the Slave Coaft; and leave the 
woollf<dieaii8d patsves of it to Mahometan maAcri, in 
pnettfcMbitOiChviftian* Under foeb mafters they were 
time' of > 0 re endades. Under fuch, 
HimoJeatn lfeam Meffrs Jfetu™er, Brifibn, and others, 
they 1 ^ nne n the deferta of Africa, as well as in the 
Y»^tie ifllmda of Jbb|lfiA»|.«ndMadagafcar: and it is univerfal* 
}afche*t ly known lAuft tlmy epAaveione anc^ber as a puoifhment 
fOT.the moA wbiouicid tyunet. Among them, indeed, 
Anfeery tamm to he caduoedto a ftyfteob to deicend, 
aast.bas4otwtoMroip^A»ed nat^t* from father to 
fob; for both 9avgQt<ff ^and WadAroim ‘f fpeak of parti¬ 
cular families of negroes who.arc exempted from that 
degrading flaw by'the laws of the country. 

All this we admit to be true. - Mo* certainly the 
negroes would not be exempted from the imferies of 
fervitudo, though .Europe and tbe Weft Indies were 


Asvr* 

tratfe. 


'en/£a- 


fwallowed 'tip by 0»e ocean* e^tms of tbe 
try, aa the king if Efabomy aAured Mr Abfon •, will 
be wedf as IpDg as black men Aiall continue to poAeft \ 
their o«m territories, in their prdfent Rate of depravity * 

and ignpraace } itnd thcTe cuftoms appear to involve ^ 

Aaveiy of the cruelleft kind. But if flavery lie in itielf 
unlawful, isii a fui&cientexcufe for our continuing the 
trafi[e t^at it is carried on by the rude negrbesWd the 37 
favage Arabs? Are people,.whom we fometimes affeftof®® 
to confider as an inferior order of beings, to fiirnifti 
amfdvs of condud to thofe who boaft of their advance- 
menu in fetence, in literature, and in refinement ? Or 
wiU the benevolent Lord of all things pardoh us for 
opprelfing pur helplefi brethren, merely hecaafe they 
are cruci^ oppreffed by others ? It is indeed true that 
the natives of Guinea cannot be made reaQy free but 
by introducing among them the bleflings of religion and 
the arts of civil life; but furely they would have fewer 
temptations than at prefent to kidnap one another, 01- 
tp cmnfflence unprovoked wars for the purpofe of mak- 
ic^ captives, were the nations of Europe to abandon the 
commeixe in ftavet (o). That commerce, we grant, 
would be continued by the Arabs, and perhaps by 
others of the eaftern oat ions; but the fame number of 
people could not be carried off by them alone that ii 
now carried off both by them and by the Europeans. 

Were it indeed pofliblc to put the flave-trade under 
proper regulations, fo as to prevent all kidnapping and 
unjufl wars among the Africans, to fupply the markets; 
aud were It likewife polTihle to enfure to the negroes in 
the Weft Indies mild treatment and religious iiiftruc- 
tion ; we are far from being fare that while the natives of 
Guinea continue fo rude, and their neighbours the A* 
rabsfo felfiihly favage, it would be proper to abaiuioa at 
once to hordes of bat barians the whole of this commerce 
in bond fervants. “ The trade, which in its prefent 
form it a reproach to Britain, might be made to take a 
new ftiapc, and become ultimately a blcfilng to thoufands 
of wretches who, left tn their native country, would have 
dragged out a life of miferable ignorance, unknowing 
the hand that framed them, unconfeious of the reafon 
of which they were made capable, and hcedlefs of the 
happinefs laid up for them in ftore f. t Ran.ftya 

Slavery is, indeed, in every form an evil; but it feems 
to be one of thofe many evils which, having long prc-l‘' 
vailed in the world, can be advantageoufly removed on> 
ly by degrees, and as the moral cultivation of the Aaves 

may 


(x) We hare not xnBftcd upon the impidicy of the Have-trade, or endeavoured to prove that its abolition 
would be aJvantageout to tbe fugar*planter8; for the planters furely iindcrftand their own intereft better than 
thofe can do, who, having never been in the Weft Indies, are obliged to coutent therofelves witli what informa¬ 
tion they can glean on the fubjrd from a uutnber of violent and contradi£lory publications. To countenance 
flavery under itny form is nndoubtedly immoraL This we know : and therefore upon this ground only have wc 
oppofed the flavc.tradc, which cannot be coutiatied without preferring intcrcll to virtue. 

(ti) In a fpecch which Mr Dalzcl fays ihc king of Dahomy made to Mr Abfon, when he was informed of 
what had paffed in England on the fubjcdl of the flave-trade, arc thefe remarkable words : “ lu the name of 
my anceftors and myfelf, I aver that no Dahomaa ever embarked in war merely for the fake of procuring 
wherewithal to purebafe your commodities.^^ With all due rcfpc£l for his fable majefly, wc muft take the li¬ 
berty to queftion the truth of this folrmn averment. That the flavc-lrade is not thc/oU caufeof the Uahotmaii 
wars every man will admit, who does not fancy that thofe people have neither palHons nor appetites, but for the 
commodities of Europe s but the bare affirmation of this bloody defpot, whoboaftedof having killed many 
thoufands at the njuins^ will not couvince thofe who have'read cither Wadftrom’s Eto on Colmiir.aUon, or 
she evidence rcfpeaing the flave-trade given at llic bar of the houfe of comrronF, « That no Pahoman ;vcr 
embarked in war merely to procure fiaves to barter fot European commodliic.-. * 
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my ml)1e themCD Cliqiori'^ rank and difehargc the 
^utiM of free men*' i.Tkii tt<4oahlk&.ldie’KafoD why 
it wai not exfPc£i}y;prohibkied'by the divine Author of 
our religion,.but fuffered to vantm gradually before the 
' mild iofluence of hta. Hraeeuly doAnoet. It hai va* 
nifhed before thefe doArinca ki moft countriee of Eu- 
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■*’ope s and we tmft that the time ia at hand when our 

bcCTadukl ir*®* *** human flefc with the inhabitant! of Africa 
** mall ceafe 1 amd that the period ta not very diftant when 
the flavea in the Weft Indiea ftiall be fo much improved 
XU moral and religioua knowledge, aa that they may be 
Danger of ftWy trufted with their own freedom. To fet thcni 
a ftidden free in their prefent ftatc of ignorance and depravity, ia 
one of the wiUeft propofals that the ardour of innova- 
xion baa ever -made. Such freedom would be equally 
euinouf to themfelves.and to their-mafterat and we may 
fay of it what Cicero faid of fome unfcafonable indul- 
gencea pvopofed to be granted to the ftavea in Sicily; 

enm aeci/htnt, nemo -quin intclT^gat mere illom 
rcmpubltcam; hme ubi veniunt^ nemo jui ullam j^em 
falvtu reliquamQrhitretur, 

SLAUGHTEK. See Manslaughteu, Homx- 
ciDR, Murder, &c. 

SLEDGE, a kind of carriage, withoxtt wheels, for 
the conveyance of very weighty things, as huge ftomca, 
bells, &c* The fledge for carrying criminalR, condemn¬ 
ed for high treafoc, to eaecntioD, k called MvaOLS. 
The Dutch Jwvc a kind of Oedge on which they can 
carry a vtflcl of any burden by land. It conftfts of a 
ptunk of the length of the keel of a moderate (hip, 
ruifed a little behind, and hollow in the middle ; fo that 
the (idea go a little aHope, and are furniflied with holes 
lo receive pins, &c. The reft is quite cveu. 

Sledgs is a large fmith's hammer, to be ufed with 
both hands: of this there arc two fortSj the up>baad 
Hedge, -which is ufed by under workmen, when tlic 
work ia not of the largeU fort; it is ufed with both the 
hands‘before* and they feldom raife it higher than their 
bead. But the other, which is called the about-Oedge, 
and which is ufed for battering or drawing out the 
largcft work, is held by the hai»dle with both hands, 
oad fwung xound over their heads, at their arm's end, 
to ftrike as hard a blow as lliey can. 

SLEEP, that ftate of the body in which, though 
the vital funAions continue, the fenfes are not affeAed 
^y the ordinary impreflioiis of cElernal objeAs. See 
Daeasts j and Physigi.ogy, N* 287. 

' iS'xcar-tfb/frr, one who walks in his Hcep. hfanyin- 
ftanccR might be related of po-fons who were mldiAed 
to this praAice: but it will be fulficicnt to felcA one 
remarkable inilance from a report made to the Plryfical 
Society of Laufannr, by a committee of gentlemen ap. 
pointed to cRamitie a young man who was accuftumed 
to walk in hisilceep. 

** The dilpoTition to flccp-waiking f<eina,tn the opi¬ 
nion of this committee, to depend on a particular.affec- 
tiou of the nervea, which both feixea and quits the par 
lient during fleep. Under the inHuence of this aftec- 
tion, the imaginarioit repirfems lo him ihc ubjcAa that 
llruck him while aw.tke, with as much force as if they 
really otfeAed his fenfee j but does not make him per- 
reivf any of thofe th-at are aAuaJly prelented to hia 
fcnfcs, except in fofar astViey.arc conucAcd with the 
dreams which engrofs him at the time. If, duiingtlut 
ftate, ^the imagination Inis uo detbrmiucd-ptirpoftc, be 
j'cccivcs the impiciliuu oi objcAs as it he were awake } 


^y, however, when the ima^ation is -excited* to bend 81«e| 
ks attention towards them. /The perceptions obtained 
in this ftate are very accurate, and, when once received, 
the imagination renews them occaOonally with it much 
force as if they were again acquired by means of the 
fenfes. Laftly, Tbefe academicians fuppofe, that the 
imprtflions received during this ftate or the feoies diH< 
appear entirely when the perfoo awakes, and do not re¬ 
turn till the return of the iame difpofttion io the neiV 
voua fyftem. 

** Their remarks were made on the Sietsr Devaud, t 
lad thirteen years and a half old, who lives in tha town 
of Vcvey, and who ia fubjcA to that Angular affcAioa 
or difeafe called Somnambu/i/m or fleep^walking. This 
lad pofleftes a robuft and ftrong conftituHon^ but his 
nervous fyftem appeara to be organised with peculiar 
deticacy, and to ddicover'marks 5 the greateft fenAbk 
lity and irriubility. His fenfes of fi^, tsftt, nod 
touch, are exquifite ; he k fubJeA to fits of immoderelc 
and involuataiyr laughtos, aaddic fometimes Ukew^ 
weeps without any apparent caadewt. 

** Thk yotuig mao'docn.Qot walk.i« bis deep every 
jnigbti feveral weeks roibetM»cs;f»fs witboMl any ap-* 
pearaoce of a fit. He tsinbjeAdD %be<diicafir 4 (i^Aerally 
two nights fuccelfively, oaefit Jafting/qrjfcvsral .bbora* 

The longeft are ihom-three to . %Mr<kodi«, and they 
commonly begin about three or four.d^dook is tlw 
morning. , . . 

** Th^e fit may be prolo^ed, by gently, pal^g the 
finger ora feather overbk upper lip, aodtlikftw^ 
irritation likewife accelerates it- .Havteg SMieo laueo 
afleep upon a ftaircafe, bis upper lip avnaftbuk-instated 
with a feather, when heimmedialely rendosm the fteps 
with great precipitation^ andr^om^ allhitnocuftom!^ 
aAivity. 'Ilik esperiment was(xcpeated(e«6«al>t(jnes. 

** The young Devaud thinks he had okferved,, that 
on the cvenings-previous tori fit,.he-!]a^nfibieof;ajeer- 
tain heavineCi in his keadk but efpeeially. great 
weight in hk eydids. . 

Elis deep k ataU.xinscs unquiet* butTMPtkujbarty 
when the fits are about^tO'feisa.faiim.: ;.Dlwii3lng bis 
fleep. motion^ areobfetvahk^iif everj pai^ of hk body, 
with ftarting and palpatationax he utters'broken wntjii, 
fometimes fits up in his bed, and- afterwards lies down 
again. He then bt'gtni to pronounce words more di- 
iliiiAly, be rifes abruptly, and sAs as he kiuftigated by 
the dream that then poATcftls him. He k jCcMDctimes in 
flci'p fubjcA to continued and unvoluntary motions. 

** The departure of the fit k always preceded by two 
or three miuiitts of calm fteep, during which he foores. 

Ele (lu-n awakes rubbinghkeyes likeaperfba who has 
Aept quietly. 

“ It is dangerous to waken him during the fit, efpe- 
cially if it is done fuddcnly j for then he fometimes falls 
into AO'tvulfions. Having ril'cu one night vyitli the in¬ 
tention of going 10 eat giapc's, he left the houfe, puffed 
tl rouy.h thr town, and went to a yiru-yard uhere he 
espi Aed good chcei. He*was foliou-ed by feyera'I per- 
fotis, who kept at lome diilaace from him, one of whom 
find a pi(tol,t)ie aoiie of which imn.edratel-y awaknied 
him, and he fell down >\itliout ftufe. Hr wns -cat/ied 
home and* brought to himltlf, uheii he recolh Aed vtiy 
.well the having been awakened in the viueya'd i -hiit, 
nothing more, cvrepf the fright at being fouud there 
alone, which b;u! made him lwooi«. 

After the fits hc^eiieraliy tccls a degree of I*;!!!- 

tude : 
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H their fu^ Steep, 

the en 4 of one of thofe fitj, of which the gentlemen of are not fnfpeodtd u tw^what the fleco^lker wiAm to w^lEr. 
the committee wc« w.tDdr«, he was affcacd with vo- fee, that to aU thofe «coM- 

•Then he U :wa3 u"" . o i^ma^nati^ i.Tcel: 

._uYL" i 1 **'»‘*’ “r" P»*^ that be naxalib bedifpofedlo «cdec thofe im- 

preffions, when hta tfnag:inatioD baa no other objea at 


recoHeaa any of the aaions be has been doini; durino 
the fit. 6 5 

** fid^ea of his dreams is circumferibed in a 
imall circle of objeaS) that relate to the tew ideas with 
which at his age his mind is furoiihed; fuch as his lef. 
font, the church, the bells, and efpecially talcs of ghofis. 
It it fiifficteot to ftrike his imagination die evening be¬ 
fore a fit with fome tale, to direa his fomnambulifm 
towards the objea of it. There was read to him while 
w this fituation the fiory of a robber; he imagined the 
very next moment that he faw robbers in the room. 
However, as he is much difpofed to dream that he is 


the thne; that in order to fee, be is obliged to open 
his eyes M much as he can, but when the impreflion is 
•nee made, it remains; that objeas may ftrike hiti 
fight vnthout ftriking his imagination, if ii is not inte- 
relied in them ; and that he is fometimes informed of 
the prefence of objeas without either feeing or touch¬ 
ing them. 

•* Having en^ged him to write a theme, fay die 
committee, we fow him light a candle, take pen, ink, 
and paper from the drawer of his table, and begin lo 
write, while his^msfier didated. As he was wming, 


- j j • . t . ^-.-winic lll••ul■lvcT aiciacea. as ne was wnlin?. 

ft>Tound«^th them, « cM.ot b. «e 5 r<n«d lb«t thi« w= put a thick p.pcr before hi. eye., notarithttand.nK 
^8 an effea of the reading. It is obferved, that when which he continued to write and to form his letters vc- 


his fnpper has been more plentiful thao ufual, his 
dreams are more difraal. 

« In their report the gendemen of the committee 
dwell much osthc (bt^ ofithis young man's fenfes, on 
the impEtffion made upoa them by drange objeas, and 
•n the ule they ofe of t» htm» 

•• A bit of firoiig fmclUag wood produced in him a 
degree of reftteffneft; the fingers bad the fame effea, 
whether from their fmell or their tranfpiration. He 
knew wine in which therewas wormwood by the fmeiC 
and fatd that it was not wine for his table. Metals 
make rwimprefBoa on him. 

“ Iteviiig been prelemted with a little common wine 
while he was in atapathy, and ail his motions 
were performed with laag^, he drank of it willingly; 

hut thr wricatkafi which it-occafioued produced a deal 
•f vivacity hivall his woidsr motioos,. and aftions, and 
caiifed hifh'io Hiike involuntary gpimaeei. 

■ ^Once he wa» obferved drefliog himfidf in perfeft 
darknefs. His clothes were on a-large table, mixed 
whh^thofeof (bow other pedonif he immediately per. 
oeived this* and compkined of k much ; at laft a fmall 
light was brought, »a disk ho droffed himWf with 
fufficient preoition. If he is teafed or gently pmchcH, 
he is always fenfible of it,' fcjcept he it at the time 
ftrongly engroikd with feme other thing, and wifhes to 
ffrike the offender; however, he never attacks the per- 
fon who bas'donc the iU^ but an ideal being whom his 
imagination preCenta to him, and whom he puriues 

^a. .-1.0 t s ^ K 


ry diflinAly ; lowing Cgns, however, that fomething 
was incommoding him, which apparently proceeded 
from the obftruaien which the paper, being held tua 
near his nofe, gave to his rerpiratioo. 

*• Upon anntlier occaHoo, the young fomnambulin 
arofe at five o'clock in the morning and took the nr- 
ceffary materials forwritiag, with his copy-buok. He 
meant to have begun at the top of a page ; but tindmg 
it-alrcady'written on, he came to the bJsnk part yf the 
leaf, and wrote fome time from the following wonU^ 
Fmntignaripigrliiu^^lU deviennent ignorant par Taparrjp-i 
and, what is remarkable, after feveial lines he perceived 
he bad forgot the s in the word ignorant, and had put 
erroneoufly a double r in parejfs i he then gave over 
writingi to add the s he had forgot, and to erale the fu- 
perftuous r. 

“ Another time he had made, of his own accord, a 
piece of writing, in order, as he fsid, topleafe his mat¬ 
ter. It confifted of three kinds of writing, text, half 
text, and fmall writ ;'eacli of them performed with the 
proper pen. He drew, in the corner of the fam«' pa¬ 
per, the fi^re of a hat; he then alkcd for a penknife 
to>take out a blot of ink which he had made between 
two letters, and he erafed it without injuring them, 
l^dly, be made fome arithmetical calculations with 
great accuracy. 

« In order to explain fome of the facts ohferved by' 
the academicians which we have here mentioned, they 
eftabiilh two general obfervations, which refult from 


, - — vnvr vniici vAiiuiiv, wijicii rciuik iroin 

through-the ebamber without runoiDg againfi the fur- what they have faid with rofpe^ to the feafes and the 
mture,.imr can the perfons whom be meets in his way dreams of this fieep-walker 


divert' him from* his purfutt. 

•• 'While bis imagination was employed on various 
fut^efik, he heard a cluck firike, w^hich repeated at 
every firoke the note of the cuckoo. There arc cuc¬ 
koos here, faid he j and, upon being dcfired, he imita¬ 
ted the fong of that bird immediately. 

** Whew he wilbes to fee an object, he makes an ef¬ 
fort to lift his eyelids ; but they arc fo little under Ms 
command, thht he can hardly raife them a*linc or two, 
while he draws up his eyebrows ; the iris at that time 
appenrs fixed, and bis eye dim. When any thing is 


** !• That he is obliged to open his eyes, in order to 
recognise objects which he wifhes to fee ; but the im- 
preffion once made, although raphlly, is vivid enough 
to fuperfede the necefiity of his opening them again, to 
view the fame ohje^s anew ; that Is, the fame objcdls 
afterwards preftnted to his imagination with as 


are 


S C> ...- 

much force and precifion as if he actually faw them. 

** a. That his imagination, thus warmed, reprefents 
to trim objeas, a>»d' fuch as he Bgures to bimfelf, with 
as much vivacity as if he really J'aw them ; and, lalUy, 
that all his fenfes, being fubordinate to his imagination, 

__1_A_^A.^J aL.^ _t • 1 • « 
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prefented to him, and he is told of it, he always half feem-concen*rated in the objcA with which it is occu- 

•pens his eyes with a de^e of difficulty, and then pied, and have at that time no perception of any thing 

flints them after he has taken what was offered to him. but what relates to that ohjc£t. 

“ The report infers frotr. thefe fa©', and from many ** Thcfe two caufes united feem to them fufficient 

ihr 
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iif p uto ifijftt<lifct«<wr- Jidi^s j he Btoared to u 4 »O|H»*llW0g $i6< 

redtj^^McMHhflr, ho# rt l rfytw i g^ fihWrtKi dates of thofe days «'hicb be expe^ed with .fo much 

ctn#Tlte, aUheoji^ he%at liffi eyet' 4 lMC* luvl eiix^ Hopatiencei etrery timc.hiotooh-upCh&iiKwia% it was 
^ fila^¥e 1 bi« Hat pftjKTtttmpnQ^ ofthttiava* .only to coi)&jik.tbe'fl»nth«f PeoerAber. Vfe,.nom Se 6 

and rrery erUeh he nctfts to write it why that date prefenttrd it^lf to hit Aiad. 4^ was 
ptj^dd ibeMTt at tlid -place whhdi it to pecfoxmtng' a tiA4 bdnaife he imi^ined tha 4t^ to be 

fhind brft^pap^f and ndAout heiay cea fe oodi^ws t h the Monday which bad fo long engroITcd him. It is 
^ oBirr^Ietten $ flow h tv'd^that hirhandf'which 
is obbSinit to the wilt xtf hit iaagh^atk)Iif w^ twee 
tbeo) the real papefr in the fame orderfn whisA they 

arc r^wfedt^ on that which is piAtirCd m his head. 

It ^ thms that he is hble to write feverat )dte«f federal 
fentenceSi and entire pieces of Writing ; and what &ems 
^6 cdnlirrn'th^ idei^ that^he^oung Devaud writes ac- 


not {mprifing* tbatit Aould base oecgit^dlfl Mis ima- 
ginatfon* and thaCion opening the ahnadae to.tha dork 
Ife Might have tben^t be.faw this dale whi^ he was 
ieekiagf^md that his iiragtaalioB Might ha«e reprefinU 
ed it to him HI asiively wwMtiner as.if^he h«d afluaUy 
feen hi Neither is it ibrprifingitluitThe fto^ Htve 
opened she doiaaao ei'the mootkof’Decaotber | the 


cording to the piaper pairtted da hiv Imagination is, wuftom^of'pertifinr tbis -etoDtb..aiak have laade }iiin 


that a certain Dei^walksr; who ir deferibed in tiie 
French £neyeit>pedu (arttde having 

written (bmerhing on a paper, another piece of paper 
of the fame five was fnbftimed hi Hs ftead, -whii^ be 
took forhfs bam, and made upon thU blank paper the 
torrtStioiii he meant to have made on the other which 
had been taken away, precifely ta the placet where 
they would have been. 

** It appears from the recital of another fad, that 


find it w the dark* k^ a iMere meahanieal operation* 
M»b wmvfeeAanfa kc m nachine (b Mvek as m ihe 
ftate of fomnambulirm $ it is then that hfriutcmMcs’ to 
-fbpply thoik'df v'Slie fcafts thatbansotibe fervioeable, 
and tb8t 'i^rai1MathcpcKfMa aft wilh ^aa^iruMh'pred- 
itun as-lf aK* kisiMifev. wore sw.ahe a*aioftadli«ity- 
Thefe ctrcumftaiieeadvftiwy iheideaofftsvt ketofpany 
tbiog mhaeiiiBos la tka-.hftanali^ od;fMld8:;^i>cvaud 
wkb re^eft aofhg'dweaod tha-Mpi ftftatka agaa in 


Devaud, intending to write it the top of the lirft leaf qtfeft of} tiidtherMuIeivitrlia 


* of a white paper bOede, Vtveyi le-^ Stopped a moment 
as if to recoiled the day of the month, left a blank 
fpace, and then proceeded to Dtcemhrt 17S7; after 
which he liked for an almanac: a little book, foch as 
is given to children for a new year's gift, was offered to 
him; he took it, opened it, brought it near his eyes, 
then threw it down on the table. An almanac which 
he knew was then prefented to him ; this was in Ger¬ 
man, and of a form fimilartotbe almanac of Vevey: lie 
took It, add then faid, * What Is tliis they have given 
me; here, there is your German idmanac.* At laft 
they gave hwn the dmanac of Berne; he took this Ukc- 
wift, and went to examine it at the bottom of an alcove 
that was perfedly dark. He was heard turning over 
the leaves, and faying 14, then a moment afterwards 
j4. Itetdrning to his |^iee, with the aln^C open at 
;the month pf jDecemNtr, he laid it on tne table and 


4nc> 


pfautitma, w'81 VMt be fbfprifisd:,wt bbftnowqAgthe 
German ahnanae f the wawiaftcieiH'to 

point it out tohimf end the-pieofiwCtlMia^keftkit- 
nefs of the time that itsanniBidIm hiii haniij ' • 

An experiment snw Mde'^cImDghi^tbr place 
of the mk-ftand^ dwwg t Mai '> 'ib ai>' pB » aa d was 
writing. He had* lb{bt bafid e him, aad bademfied 
himfelf of the piaae wb m e Us idUoidamwas ftaadieg 
by means of figlw.' yTein tilM*-tluiaiibt- coofciaiaaAto 
take ink wttbpne c h l eB , saitbpatkdn^whi^ed tqrwpea 
his eyes again r bat tb»h>k 4 lM»diii belay ^icnajaud^ he 
returned as olail toebe^ace wbaas tk thaaight iifc ftass 
It mttft be -thferveii ilwcliraaacaiaewl'fts hand hrat 
npid tin it reached theibaj|^ at ftrftMdUh, andtkea 
be moved it flaWl^^^iNIfe ^a^weznlp MabadtbMi* 
ble as be wbe feebkyfndftW^tJ 3 ket^bhea peretvved 
that a trick bad bemf^arqp 4 ism^ftft %faa|Nma^ of 


wrote In thc.fpact vvhich he had left blank the 34th. 1 t) heweft In iinlckeifkft^hftHftiiwad ^uHria 
'^is fceiie happened on the 23d i but at he imagined its place. This expertmenbi*^ fcami tby w wpeated, 
it tobetbc 24th, lu did not millake. The following and always ateeadad whh lame embinaftaticea. Doea 
» the cxplicataoB given of this fiidt by the authors of not what we have how .ftated p<w«ei*that tie ftaadilh. 


' the report: 

‘'.I ** ^bc ^tet a^d, 34fh,'and a^h, of the month of 
X)e«dpn>ec* had loiiff occupied the mind of the yonng 

j fnL_ -_J ^-*1:-1-^ -.i-Lt u. 


Deraud. The ajd and 35th were holidays, which he 
.expefltd. with the imMtience natural to perfons of his 
age, for the arri^l of thefe moments when their little 
daily labdvrs are to be fafpended. The ayth efpeclaUy 
was the objeA of his hopes; there was to be an illumi¬ 
nation in the church, which ..had been delbribed^to him 
in a manner th^ quite tranfpqitfd bibu T&. 34 th 
was a day of laboar, which cao^ v^'dlfan^ibly be¬ 
tween the two happy <^sr it mtj he Con¬ 
ceived, how an imagbition fo hrftable'as that of the 


the paper, tiie table, ftp. M^pakitaffwn lilf iinagiaailijL 
in as t^ely a naniiOT^ aa reldly ^fidv tbilBj^^he 
fought the red ftandtdiVin tiM placfrwbere iMviaiayim, 
tTontoId him -it Dn|rfittO bas^ beftf Davs ii'Mt prove 
that the fame tively ImagiitatlOdib tfieendfrafeWmoft 
iingukr actions of this fleepMwdlkftf A«d li^y, does 
it not prove, diat a mere gUoseC oMdv rye il faflbiifcnt 
to mdee hit impreSons as Ifrely ft dnram I • 

** The commfttti^ npoin'the WHe 4 p, nr^bORmeiMf^ to 
fQch as wifii to fepeat^thV UuM 
make tbdf bbfehrttidnswydStfawat< fl eep » wdk<ra.2. 
To examiiie dftdirwbet^ACycanrftd bocdtsttiliibre 
unknown to them' in perf^Cl^dhrkneft. )i'<To d b j fr r ve . 


young Dftand wou3# bcUrtick with thofe plcafing whether they tan tell the hours on a'Srttftdn^tbediric. 
epochs. Accoridingly^from the begihDfU^'of the month 4 . Td gewove fthen they write the rnk-ftiiNUff) fttmi ita 
h® had been *» • - . .. - * « 


perpetndly turning, .over fbe'affpanac. of place, Wbfthft they wSretnfe to thfCwat place 
.Vevey. He calculated the djwa and the hofts tbat in order totake'inV. Ci*-'Ahd,'.Ibflfy, to take wotice 

t _ f __ x*.- . * . •. .'.M tm _ • .1 _« M ■ 


.^were tq elapfe before the vfnvil of bh vj|hc4^pr b^- whether they walk with the fiald^edlifidftft kfadark 


* 
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trtayw ioa wdtaoMi M in with «Wi they im 
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'** TM^fatewile tMomaMsd to ioeh m woM nm- 

ttay expenmeata U the dirk f fake«rfe>lr4»t heeA !». 

tk«»>tkf ryoiof^l«^wrffcw.«ief BO 

^ MEEKR8» iO’ ^ at ii T ri hiftoy^ »«<■ 
wkMi^fiaevJiA wioto^e ftwA 
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csrrf'sssfijisscss.SKt.. 

Udjuia 

,««. t. «fa«*rr h.d. tkc pofteottof* 

iBoirvMBn WKMii4 Im^4A1 tadb *o iT*l a Biiiiia^^JSTT the aont *17*0. 

atata! 4 MMte<titt]c «r 'woe w-iHr ««daSt^!Se akStSS' “*^ J"*- 

tlutM t ilt' hr dawiirat xl w * m* ^ *?J" they lay « Amndatioo of wood three 

it or?, «id OW thi. 

ti iflilir iirtiiil lAr hiiTei a mt 11 a li "W^, beet and food the ore, 

Aehowaw of Aaidfl ^ “Tllw rejihiLfciln T Ti h. t?S ^ Wdocod to poe^rj during thii opemion, 

werwBft to it. it ^ to «o»e ^feibcuM, each whoeleaeTtne Ck i mU 

• if nM^tfiii ^ wceired imo feecnd Wont, one 

»B onother j and finally, aher having pared 

.. 5 *««; 8 *>*^*M.«nddepofitedWfi^*^^ 

tnythar^^ih »t 3 i ki off lotoo very Ia«ge pit, almoft half an acre >■ 
we^jto weirt * in which it ji fttfered to fiand fo long, at to 

-in *linf^« ■ ■■ r. t! r^red it lal^oat. Thw work la carried on day and aiffht 

taken away^repUced by a. 

| ^V ?"SS?J?*!?!?^ yyy JH” ??*”**»• oc^lion reqwrea. That ore which Uea next the 

gold .»d liber, 

«c. hot the^old la «o the largeft quantity, and nfeatlv ia 
:an ^o^fairdaaff the matovc; they then pat (he fiieh in- 

-- — -_____ w ..,,.^. ‘’T J® * foioe liineftooe, and ilacken, or the 

^J«®ffo™wrtt< 4 tiqg«, and run them toget^^ The 
at* called IS; thiriw:h 

^sst^s.xJX'sSiStrss ‘^£^s^ 5 S 1 !T 


Tl^fm w» Mce 


C7 •• . .foaaMooovoik wuc uj muuincTf (PC 111 

dm^ wheiyoTgiee the aafwer by tnfpeakw. 

Thtf iaftroment ia vtriouOv cbnttfved^ and ii 
Inr variova kuthora, ptiticularly Eveiaid, 

Ouriter, and Partridge; hiit the mbft co 
knd ttfefttl are tboft ^ Ev^rd hfid Co«e(htlL 

AepfiwirtCe^Coirtaiight 

w t^ 09 rth hy flo^ Jutland, on the eaft by the BaU 1>y the Qountj of Mayo, on the north and noi^l I 

xvn/Si “d -*■«-» iv ^ th* ^ to;^ «dS±t:{ 

3 ^ bi 


w m mf ^ nu r or ywa rnor. 

~^.#Mi»^ooafidc?ahIt than it II at preiaK. Mi-. 
Mleiyd'ipMly^y the waia-ofCk^^ IttaloMed 
ff^of where thereM a gqod harhoar, do 
MtfMMft. of Lobeck, and i»j £Dttth«weft of 
^yahagea, JL X^oag, xo> o* K. Lat. 54 . 40 . 

®*^!^*5** JuSmit U iboot 

i-taitea m lenoth *fui in t» ■• iMn« 4 ma 
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lUnf ||)|r';|laX<9on\aon and Ma^Q* > It ^ataioi S^yo iioaTe*# ialv«d ta'perfa4 .braochoi of 

i 41 parifhet, 6 hwrofiKW 1 .«f^ fendd 4 ine|ib> phyfic, 'which wai the profcilwn be bad tnade ahpicc 

Sflaife. to narUament, thif couQty# and two for the and with Chii vieja.be ^ Londapt ,?wbci« 


borough of'the £imf(.>najnei .whi<^ n the only marhet^ 
40W0 in the coanty^-aadii fiated oh a bayotthe-^fane 
iian)e» 30 miles weft of KilUHai and 110 Dorth»eaft 
of Dublin! W« Long. 8. ad>(N* Let. 54* 13* 

. .SLlKQi an inftrarDent /erring for ,eafthig ftooet 
with great violence. The < inhabUraitU oC tbe Balearic 
idands were.lamous in antiquitjf far the dexierouf ma- 
nagem^t of the lliiig: it 19 fatd ’dusy Wed tbree^kinds 
of flmgsi.roi&e longer»:.o(heiy.ihorter» which they ufed 


be hoped to t^ive that afiUUnce which he. could aoft 
find in Kia oWi^eqiuatryf \ \ j 

On his arrival io. the^ metropo^ he eateped him&lf 
as a pupil to the great StaiTortht an excellent, ehemift^ 
bred under the Uluftrious St^^hl.i and by hisHollra^Uona 
he gained,a perfe^ kaowledge of the ooippodt.iw 
preparation of the difecent £a4a of medicines than ip 
vfe. At the fame ubic» ba ^hdiad botany at the crie* 
hrated garden at Qiclfcat adidnQufly.attend^.d'the .pub* 


according as their enemies were cither nearer or more iic leAurespf anatomy and phyfic* andnegic^U 
remote. 2tisadded» that the lirft fenred them..for a ed nothiag.that.he thought likely to proyc. ^riceable 
itead'baud, the.fecond for a girdlct aud that the tbii.d to him in his ^tnep pra&ice* lus principal wri^ 
they conftantly carried in their ha^. hweatt# his.knowledge of^aatiuarhiftonr4 and it 

SLINGING is ufed .variou(ly at leai bntchieflr .was.this part.o/ hu <d)atxder which,!iatroouced hini 
for hoifting up caiks or other heavy thiaga with efiriy to the M.qQiwtanc^ of Mr >Boyla<and Mr Ray» 
ilings, t. r. contrivances of ropes fpitced into themCebres twd of ,tM^ Ofibft cmiflaat >pattfraUlU of that age. His 
at either end| with one eye big cnoagb to rcceiie tbe iotimacy'wi^i: theCe diftiingahhed (dutradtcri continued 
calk or whatever is to be dung. There are other dipgiy gs long asithn^lived^ and. as be careful to com- 
whicb are made longer, and with a fmaU eye at each mnhicate to them .f^f.C;Briefity ,that au 

end $ one of which is put over the breech of a piece of tiaA^, kia atseatWi^' S|HSiipp^|r.ym^ 1 Wbl^V 
ordnance, and the other eye comes-over the end of an jfionall^ madeofta • j •. • 

iron crow, which is put lato the mouth of the piecCf od,their.applfpfs^ 
to weigh and heife the gun as they pleafc* There are v. 1, ARcr ftpoyia; 
alfo Hings by which the yards are bound.faft to. the ting: |Bveri^«. ^ 


ed by thc lmioiis M. 

Mr. ^oane pre^iited.tW«mn^ 


Cfofs'tree. aloft, and to the head of the maft, with a 
ftrong rope or chain, that if the tie Hiould happen to 
.break, or to be fliot to pieces in fight, tbe yard, nevo 
thelefsj may not fall upon the hatches. . . 

SitNGfNG a bveriparJ, in order to fiop a leak k 
a ihip, redunetjiue: the man is trufled up about the 

middle in a piece of canvas, aad a rope to. keep him ' men ‘1^ fiuuc dilSec^tii^ds.of ^ 
from finking, with his arms at liberty, a mallet in one upon the credit of otber WnhS^ 
hand, and a plug, wrapped in oakum and well tan^ in 
a urpawUng cl^, in :th« other, which he is tp beat 
with ail dei^tch into the hole or 2eak. 

SLiOANE (Sir Hans), baronet, eminently; difiin* 
guifiiedss a phy fician and a naturalift, was of 3^l^h. ea* 
traAion, his father Alexander Sloan.ebring at tbcjbead 
of tbe colon/of Scots.whleh JKuig James L^fetfledia 
tne north of Ireland, where our author wasborbt .at 
Killieagh, optHe nfith of -ApiJ^ 1660. At a very.far|/ 
period, be di^hiycd a, ftrpng ia^nation for natumllu* 




countries w,-, %th«r this riaw hg 

fet out Ibr.Frai^ k ftke Gompi|y'<^ tmo oth^ ftu* 
dents, and baviof crojOedto 

ria. lo the.way 


lory i and this propenfity being .encooniged by,a/u|tr 


ed in bia>^ of 

Toorfte&su fmd othey^^^wiaeotii neftena 

QC,eftfeai, ,:pPd,«mplo]^,Jdw^ 

fl\ >, --t: .) -.-I- 

From Paris Mr Sloanf^went to,M!aatpelier| and 
beiog .Cunufiicd. udtb let^ of .recfnomenoation from 
M> Tounelbit.tOtk^ Ghirac^ tlicg pf.^at 

. * a ^ ^1- ^ .s • a a V ^ 


able education, he employed .tholebours which young 4 amMriity, he /mmd aiOOcf*»iJlW^h hia -meaaSt 
jpcoplegeneruUyl<rfcbvRurffti*^glpwandtridiDgamufe? tp aU.theJeai^ad,im..of tlw 

penis, in the fiudy of PSf^^c, and coatempjatiar her alwayp^acQpmpan^uth^boMr 


works* . ^When aboot, fixtcc.i^,.be. was ^^neked by. a 
fpttttng oFblojod# whicb.tnreatCO.ed to.be attended with 
COBH^rable (U|hg^i> .and whi<b inteiTupted the regular 
cou^e pfhis application for three yearst h^ had,.how* 
ever, already learned cpough of phyfic tokopw that a 
malady of this kind wasbot iobl^.r^oved-faddonly, 
and he pnideatly abfiaiaedfrpm yripcuod ^^ke^ 
that were.I^ely tp in^cNaieit^, . . , 

By jftriAlf obferriog thw^fifTfre r^mep^wbicn ia 
fome meafure he P^ar. after* ,l^.Wfi..epablc4 

to prolong his life bi^ood thf o^ipsry bppqdl t l^mg 
an exampre of the truth of his OWA .favourite 
t!|at fobricty, tempcrauce, and nv>4systfbe,are the 
and ipoii powerful preie^atiyci thsfiAUtiurc bss gtiajtcd 
bo. mankind. , : . V' / - ' ' *.i 

fpgn as.he .^ttovered frop^ lus jnfiri^tyj he rcr 


filMffa 




ni'cal c 3W¥^9P» WkQWb where Jig 

beheld with p.IeafuK and. ad ' ki i ^ W i ns ^lthy ..Xtyn^epug 
produdioas of nature, a^ i^rned Us j ipfimpk 

tions .to cUlk them in apToSH^.m.apnar;;, . 

, HaringhimB tbuadsD.sptfld fi^d‘doe,cpntemplatioi>» 
Whiek.wus enUapIy fuit«d,'^«;MP!.f*ft^fc tppk Icfve 
his two <^mpanipn^ pf-a 4if^ru«fi 

kind.W.iiptQ]^lj|t r,.;,.v.„..n .;nr 

After^ vbotefw bicplle.^og pUmsrkf 
travelled thnoc^ 7^8^ ^he /sma.dcrjggA 

gnd pjafiing£h^P|igh.,Xl^>pk%U&aad BoA^as«4«retprP'» 
ed to. Par^ vbpfc.hg pjado aijhort Agy-ut Abojut id^a 
end of fhe.y^sr bs.fcl.out for Rij^nd^ with-wa 
intentiim,of lettlwg Svphylicisn. 

rivpd in Lpndon, Jic,madS':lt Jus.firfi hufmefsjbp.yii^ bis 
friends and.Mr Bpylij, ig^rdcr 

to 
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to eomHiuH^te tb thcth the difcoTcrIei he hod made heahh to the poor. He had been eleded fecretat^ to sJoane. 

' » ' - m hi| travels. The htter be found at home, but the’Royal Sodetjr oa the joth of November 1693; '■''"'(f" ‘ 
the tbrmer'had r^red to Effex { to which place 'Mr and upon (his qee&ikto )tc reviv^ the publication of 
ftloane tranfmittei! k wiifty of plants and feedi, the Ph’fldtophicalTranfaAioot, which had been omit- 
which Mr Ray has deferibed in his Hiltory Planfa, fed'Yor fotte time: 'He continued to be the editor of 
and for aditch he makes a proper ackobwledgmcnt* tMs work trtf tWrijW *71* ( the volumes which 
About'the year r7bd our author became acquainted appeared 'dar{n|^. that period are monunK-ota of his in- 
vrtth the celebrated Sydenham; whofoon coittrafted ftf dtiftry and iinj^euaitji many of the pieces contained tn 
warm «ti affeAion for him that he took him into hit Ihem bein|; written by himfeff. 
hottfe,uhd'recommended him intbe ilron^eft manner to ' tn 'the mean time be pablifted Catalogs Planiarum 
bis patieott. ' He had not been fehg la £ondo» befoi^ fa/u& yamiiU^ pr'ovmittnt, 8 lc. Seu Pro^ 

he was propofed by Dr Maitiu Ijiftcr as a candidate to dirpmt N^raTit pan prtma^ which be dedica- 

be -admitteda'member' of the Roytd Society^ on the cated to the Royal Society and College of Phylicians. 
f 6th of November i6R4; and'beln^approyed, he was About the fame time he rormed the plan of a difpen- 

hefted on the SfR of Janaaty foUbiTitig.^' fa^* where the poor m^ht be furnidied at prime coft 

la 168c he cermtnuniditM fome’Oqrlmties to th^Sb^ with foch medicines as their leveral maladies might re- 
ciety; and’in Jtil^ the ITamc year bit war a'Candidate for dnire; which he afterwards carried into execution, with 
the office of tbeir affiffiiot feefetiryi'‘'l|tn; vt^tfhont ftfc^ thc’affiihin^ of the prefideoi and other members of the 
ceft, at he wits obliged to'^vtf wd^ to tfti£'fiiperi6Ha» l^llsge of Hiyficiaas.' 

tereft hif h-is’Compctftbr^^'Hitfley'.' Dhihc rftk df ' Our author's tbirft for natural knowledge feems to 
April 16S7, he wn OhoTeo-'Vfidk^df^tbe hf hircbeeh born with him* (b that hit cSbiiut of curio* 

Fhyficians in I^ndon;: aridth^ tom y^ HNfflmS^^ litics may be faid to have commenced with his being, 
fellow travelled infeotloi- He was cohUnuahy enriching and enlarging it; and 

ed M the Socifety t h e‘y fa iit the fame which, in the eourfe of a few years, it had ac* 

■a a remedy newly dito^cred ibr ihc li^tf dri^ quhed^' brdught every thing that Was curions in art or 

l>f"Ponticklwiu.thiKthi^/plant nktui^ to be nrft offered to him for purchafe. Thefe 

ac^idftdons, however, iocreafed it buc very ilowly in 
8flldthid 'h<rkA^«hHm wbo lrilid'dun^iHth iftwesity eomparifon of the augmentation it received in 170X 
eonpleef^fi 'TKft^iMerytHpp'he the 13th by the death of William Courteo, ETq; a gentleman 

of July# I'tktb bf'Stf^^ber following be who had employed all hit time, and the greater part of 

fdr^ariniitl* with^hh dakrof his fortune, in colle^ng rarities, and who bequeathed 

of that the whole.toDrSloane, on condition of his paying cer* 

Hlaadk qmiHttHif tarn'debts and legacies with which he had charged it. 

Thefe terms oar author accepted, and lie executed the 
^'■ of the donor with the rooft fcnipulous exaftnefs; 

fbrfKflk^ifcqvcriM in on yhich account fome people have faid, that he pur- 
Mtqral Dfodw^na^ltiist the world would hive been diaied MrCourten*a euriofities at a dear rate, 
deprived liiffi hqt' bur author, by In 1707 the firft volume of Dr Sloanc's Natural Hif* 

bmredHdf appli^dfibh/ ^^ ibrihf^ l b s d, sw ifaiay foy,' hia tory of Jamaica appeared in folio, though the publi* 
iifhri 09 'iriko bourb^'n^idokq;^A 1 hi^W idied foon tipn of the fecond'WM delayed till 1725. By this very 
M^he’dricfiWderirivHlura retunv rifefol, as wril aa magnificent work, the materia medica 
to iii ffi gWsVcr iiri^kMFdcr'ftodM-'bi^^rcceiv^ to VmS imriched with s^j^^at number of exccUcnt drugs 

the letter (he hqd fent to court on. tlnij npJaocholy.oc* riot before known. In 1768 thc.Doflor was defied a 
dafionk' At DrilririnddaDld'ifot'thiiik rif-'tos^^hcr fordgn member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
grac'e ln her diftrefi, whilft the re^ of hVi^retiriueweik Paris, in tbe room of Mr Tfebirnaus ; an honour (o 
preparingfbr their departure he improved it SwinakiAg much' the grnter, as we were then at war with France, 
aOmdioris of mttarid burtofitiesf ib tbat'though hn tad the queen’s exprefs eoufent was ncceffary before he 
iriiu 3 c 4 hyMt Jamriica imt ab^(|^'fifbeeii tohtlUi hi could mbetpt it. In propottion as his credit rote among 
brriUgMrtogmfeT fuch'k priodi^ous nhtitherthe ! kis pndlice increafed among people of 

that ^'^idtttrirn tO' HhgUn'd.Mr'Ray’Vriur'rilionHhed nn& : Quecri Anne herfrlf frequently confulted bin^ 
llmtrine'fban cbuld proctirb in ont itold, 'arid in fd and in her lad illnefs was blooded by him. 

'fitrinrV'fpriCe, fo-Vaft a variety. On the advancement of George I. to the throne, 

On his arrival’iii London he applied himfelf to the that prince, on the 3d of April 17x6, created the Doc- 
practice oTTiTs' jjfdfcfliori Bcc 7 YneIo'*iiinncnt, toK a baronet, an hereditairy tillc of honour to which 

•hitbC' wns' rihrrien. phylieian to Chrid's Hofpiul on no EngUlb phyfician had before attained ; and at the 
fbsfy^tb «f t -and this'bffiriehe ^cjld ti4 fame time made him phyfician general to the army] jp 

the year 1730,. wjicn, on account of-his great age,and whiph (latioo he continued till 1727, when be^was ap'- 
Ihirmitvei^ Im tonff ft nfeeeffary to rtiigB. It h-fbmc- pointed phyfician iq ordinary to George II, He au 
vhkt'^ngtiWr, arid i^ounda much to the Do<Siof*s bn. .tended the royal family til] his death : and was pafti- 
norir* ihiri 'fhringb be received the emoluments of bis cularly favoured by C^ueen Caroline, who,placed the 
offi'ce*puWftua)ly, becaufe ht wouM not laydown a pre- gfeateft cotifideffcc iu hiS prefcripttpns. Iq the laeaa 
fedeiiC which dight-hart his fuccefiors, yet he cunftant- Xitht hc had been unauimouny diofea qne df the elfffts 
ly up^ivd the mttiftiy to the relief of thofe who rate of the'C<»Itege of Phyficians, Jttoe 1, 1716, andhe.waf 
the grrateft obj^s of rompaffirtn in the hofpiul, that cUacd grehJent of the fapie body on,September, 30. 
it Diight nevn-be'faid he enrkhed himfelf by giving 1719, aii office which he held for fixecen years. Dn- 
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««Sth«a- tKrioa he fire thieW|l«ft proof, of Ufe. He *3 not, howerer. hory htafdf m fo t U 

hi. iflidhity ihiheIfchw^e o?hi. duty, bpt tude wh«* ettcjudei man from locietj^ ^ 

» .7itin.de . -pWfcth.t <oeietyof .oed.:and « 
h far remitted a Jthf ediffiderabfc dUd, which the cor- ^jJe or diftinaioo, of aU learned *!«*■*“"• « 

wmtion owed him, k to hdeept It in fuch fmall luma aa the royal family, who fometunm d.d him the honom to 
Were katt incoorynient- to tte^ate of their affirir*. &n wait on htm j toft what w«^ft.ll more to b. prarfe^hc 
Hhoiwa, no lef. liberal to other learned hodk.. He .e«r refufed admrttmiceor.d™* to «h « p^rwho 
.had’io foooet'porchrfed the manor of CSidfoi. thim he came to eonfnlt him co^ctiuw tlwirbeidtb. N^""- 
uaie the Compk^of apothecarie. the tiitiikfreehold of tented wi^ thi. coiitrafted mtthod of doing «od, he 
Sieir hotankai gideji Seret upon eimdition only that now, dunng h« reWeat, pi^ntrf to the public fueli 
they Ibould preLnt yemly tp khe fUyal Society Mt« ufeM temeie. a. f^_ had ^rrant^, dun.^ the 
nek plant., till the number (hooWamount to aooo(*), courfe of a long contimied pradice. 4 n»»S'hefc '* 

He Mvebefidetrereral other confiderahle donation, for the efficaeion. teceipt fcr diftemp^ in the eye^ and 
theimpro»emeirtofthi.^enithefitnktionofwhidi„ hi. mmedy for'tlw hiteof a mid d^. - 

on the^nkanf the Tliaoie^ and in the neit^hourhood :^nng the w^ courfe of hi. We, SitHms ^ 
of the cpitah, wa. fach »i to render it u&ul ia twd heed w^ fo mucii temperwee, a. l»d prefaW 
refpta.: Firft, by producing the mod fare medicinal from feeling the infiron^ of old age t hut in 
planti 1 ai^ fccondly, by fcrring as an enc.nent fcbnd ynr he tegarn to complain of pai^ a^ to be fenfihle 
L young botanift. i an advantage which he himldfe Wan umec^toay. He often heard to fry, time 

hid derived from it in the early part of hi. life, the dppri^ ^ ^ ‘"T*" 

’The death of Sir'Ifiac Newton, which happened itf tt \ Uuit he hid bag ^xMfted the ftmke; and that he 

17*7, made way for the adTancement of Sir Han* to wa* 

tL prefidency of the Royal Society. He had been 

vice-pi«fident, and frcquemly £at in the chair for that three dqyii be 

meat man ; and by hw lortg ftonaestionWiththirletra.' 

fdHodybehad eontraft^o fctmg an affedion forit, wath'bia 

th^ he tnade them a prefrtt of i hundred auinea*. greitefl^nyfe 

^ed a curioo* buft erf KingCharle* H. it* founders th« h^ eaerl^feeK ^ 

to he ereaed ia the great hall where it met, and. w in Sir Han* heii» eatr^h bhet^ut W hn cabinebT 
f«d, wa* wry inftrum^ in yMrocaring Sir Godfrey nficuriofitij^^eh 

Copley** b^fadioD of a medal of the value of 6vc led, fliquW ha again djBpatad-fe hi ldt^ ’ ^^hea i^ 
ffumca*, to be annuidly given as an honorary mark of at the fame ttme w 

dilUnaion to the pcrCbn who communicate* tbehea «- to fitouH be 

•JemipMMii.. *« ftotrietT. It to the pttbHef «» ooooitionHMt'ytCiiePPOb thatust^or 

*Qn his being raifed to the di^ Sir Hin* laid afide made good by ^tarflaife^' « 
aa Aoughta^ J further uroinotion, and applied Umfetf though 
wholly to the faithful difeharge of the dutie* of the of. intrmfic yafete of 

ficei which he cfijoycd. In thU laudable occupaboa he »d M 

empl^^ed Ms time from 1727 to 1730* 

airc^foufltot^,heformed-arefolutionofquittiogtbe amoimted ^ hw hWi|y>s. 

fcrviceofthe public, and of HvMg for himfcif., 

this view Ke r^gtfed the prefidwity of the Royal So- were iHuftrated with cbtfltoeiy^eftjg^ 

eietymoeb-agaioft the roSination of that refpeaaWc from nature, sfacf^ Wfar aannfeiy^- gad a n infi- 

body, who cMt Martin Folkts, Efq 1 tofricceed him, uM itoher bf rarfliftd W^ ki^. 

and ra a public affembly lhankOd him for the great and This pariiameirf'iittted the 1^07^ and frilffled tbe.^ 

eminent ferviCcs he had rendered them. In the month eoaditions. ^ '1 !r , .. k 

of January 1741, he began to remove his library, and ^ SLOANEdL^ rt ' f 

his cabinet of wti«, from bia houft in Bloimilbiiry to 

thkt at Ohelfca j and on tbh lath erf March following, wd tn -tba 

bavinff fettled aB bh-affaifs, he rwired thither Himfdf to 50th dtdefr jfrinWaffbi ^bc coroUwi* 

enjoy in peaceful ma^mUny the remains of a w^-fpeAt Ae oalyw pehtxphyBott* and deciAi^ ; 



f^) .Thi» garden was firft (sftabliflwd by. the Company in 1^73 5 ^y*5f 

f^em witb a grSt Variety of plant*, for the improvement of botanyi Sir ttan*,»? - If 

able an und^er^akine, granied to the Comjyny iht inheritance pf^, 

ou conditiw that rt ffiouM be fi»r ever preferved at a phyfic garden. Aa r A.U 

obliged the CompanT, in confideration of the (aid grant, to prefent y«rly to ibe Rpral ^ 

weekly meetiDCT, fifty l^imcb* of ^anta that had ^rown in the garden the P«^!“S *ufS 
to be foecific4r f«**P «ch othdr, until the number of two tboufand be ^ 

be/waT^mpl^ed in tb^ Tfr lySi. & tjM A. Company crefed a «|Afr ^ 

by Kyibrac, which i> plKcd upon a pc^e^ in the centre of the * IaXw laferiptma^ eipreffidg 

d^tio^, ^dtk*^6p;.W>4wt^,;*^ ... ■ - -.‘ .... 
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Ijt «cr£cft«tod } tbe beny corticofe, ecKhwted. poly- l^i^e loto ^ Seme* iliowgh the irpaodbetvweA t\M 
*«c. «"d g^ing. There arc two fpccict, the rife «bo»e 150^1 highs;; thane 

,,S 1 wcm arc made Oifferent ways, according to thtaf 
;oLO£. See Paveva« for which tncrare inteadefi * wh..™- k.-. rXi r^. I_ : 


.hSbi sluice 


qrnF ' . Slwctt arc made Oifcreiit ways, according to thtofe * 

SLOOP f 7 rV -lU a • !< 01 they ary jotcaded; when they ferxe for naw- 7 l 

» ff'?*? «fl«l furwrticd wnli one maft, tlip gaUpn* thyj ai^c ftut with two gatca, prcfeiitbe anli 
mainfad of which it attached to a gaff above, or to the aagie towardt the dream 4 whea they arc made aw tke 
malt op ^t tofcmoft ^ge, and to a long boom below, fea, two pair of gates arc made, the one to ke<,u t\ic 

^ aJfclMt.JP occaGonally fhifted to either quarter- water out and thegtherin* atoccafion requires: in thia 

^hc gates tpi|wdi the fiaa.prcfcnt an^oalc that 

S£909 aflame giaen tothe fmiUeft veffeltof way, and the othen the contrary wayi and the foacc 

war eaeept cuttera* They, an either rigged aa flaps endbfed by gitea ia cUled the ^Mmher, ^^en 

. ; - / , • , flo»c««eraad;einihe ditchMoraibrtreGi,.tokcepttn 

hLU 1, la the fj^nfmanS lasgiiage, a term uM to the arater in fome parts, inflead of gatet, fliuiicra an 
exprefs the mark of the foot of a flag or oAer animat made fo aa to Aide up and down in grooveat and wheo 
proper *>r t|w <diafe in the clay or earth, which are made to raiii an inundation, they are then ihut 

they are abk to gnefi when the anig^ paued, and by epeanr;^ fquare timbers Ut down in cuUijfcs, fo aa 
which way he, went. The flok or .treadina: of die to lie dofe and Arm. 


Smalt. 


Stic Cu* 


, p -r-— -4 ~ —I -V- wvnu xu wuiAUCBj lU aa 

which way hct went. The flok or treading of die to lie dofe and firm. 

flag, ia reryoiedy fludied .on thia occnflpn i if the The word>irru formed of the French r/r/n/J, which 
flot be larger deep pdotod. U| the gPopnd, and whh MjaiW derives from the Latin exefu/a, found in the 
an open cleft, and, added to thrfe markir..there k SaRctowin thefamefenfe. Butthisiatoberettrabed 
a lar^ fpace between aea^ and mark,dt i«iccitaiVthat tatbefluiccaof milla, &c.forastothofeler%ingtomife 
fhe flag w an old one, Jf there he difrrfed ^ou >effcla, they were wholly unknown to the ancients, 
aw trea^gaof two,d»onc 4 oagj«d.theother>UBi^ SLUR, in mufic, a mark like the erch of a circle, 
and both of oQe fine,;the Iw afwaya thay of drawn from one note to another, comprehending two 

^ fhe la»ger animal-ahot%r way of know- or more notes in the feme or different degrees. If the 
mg tho^ onto ^n^<^ PPUPg^ooto by the tread- notea are in different degrees, it fignifics that they are 
tag.} whidl ia« jhat thiCiliiader fret of tlfr old onei all to be fnng to one iyllable ; for wind inflrumentK 
never .r«ad> to dtdf: whtoy» ihofr of tho* that they ai« to be made in one continued breath 1 and 

^cf^/vSS • L B « for flfinged inftrumeuti that arc ftruck with a bow, as 

SBgapypPS.. a vidin, &c. that they are made with one ftrokc. If 

a dtop:^^dS^ pkre., ^ flcin of the notes are in the fame degree, it fignifics that it ia 
ilfrate, tjto ^p ofj>o|9alpit,.imd the frar of a Found, all one note, to be made at long as the whole notes fo 

of co»»«ftcd i and this happens mod frequently betwixt 
oy;Bli|r^.whvfaio he wal- the laft note of one line and thefirftof ^Qext4 which 


oy^Blilr^.w^efato he wal- the laft note of one line and thefirftof tlu 

ia particularly oallcd fynnpation, 

«/Wuva 58 .i • IwwiiteWtotoFn in Poland, in SLUYS, a town of Dutch Flanders, 


^quently b 
the Qext4 


a i8im|i|USgtom«SWn « roiapU, 10 aLU X S, a town of Dutch Flanders, oppofitc die 
^dthuama, opd capit^«{,j( dueby of the frme name; ifltnd of Cadfand, with a good harbour, 10 miles north 
frinoua frr gniimd here by Conftaptine of Bruges. E. Long. 3. 25. N. Lat. ri. ig. 

duke of Qft™ vrer tfc.T.in»» in tb. icin of Skif- SMACK, a fm.ll veflU, commonly riK«i »• a floon 
nrond.db .Jt la.fraaed on thc^riyto y? miles or hoy, ufed in the coafting or fiftiing trade, or aa a 

MwAcr, .pud yofOWJb- of I^oypg^ck. tender in the king's fervicel 

or East Gothland, aprovincegf 
aoology. Sto Swedeiu which makes p«t of Gothland j and is houad- 

SL U ICE, a fitoM of tinibei>,flone^ or other matter, cd on the north hy Oflrogothia or Eaft Gothland, on 
ferving to mtaio and raife the wat^r of a rira> dec. and the eaft by the Baltic fea, on the footh by Sehonen 
OB occafion to Irt It pafa. ^ ^ Blccldngia, and on the weft by Weftrogothia or 

fr«chiatheffpiceofamiIl,.wbich,^ imdceIleaa Weft Gothland. It » about i la oidca in Icncth. and 

til* «»Jkt«r Af • rivitW. Mu*. »n i«> tall 1 mm«V I.. Km Im _r._, . > ' O- * 


the a J^e. to In fall at fri^. in 6a. to bi^a^th.. Calmar is the capital town, 

me gfwarpl^y upon the mOl-wh^.i fueh^lTo ire SMA^iKAUO, a town of Germany, in Franconia,!, 
tiiofr .ufrd M.vtotff :to;,dr|kms to difchj|rg« Fater ol? aM iq tho county of Hcnneberg t famous fpe the con-i 
land. Aod fuchtare, the Jlukea of Flaqdcr^ See, which- frdcreoy .entered into by the German Proteflants agaioft 
ftree to prerent the watereof the fea from overflowing the emperor, conunonly callcJ- the ftMw of SMlkati.'' 
*he lower lands. The defign of it was to defend their region and liber- 

Sometvfnea^thvrHr a* kinfrof canal^elofrd b^een-* ties. It ia frated 00 the river Werra, 25 ynilea^feuth- 
t)am.gme^rfluicf«,Jntrtificialoavigation^ tofaveibe weft of Erford, and 50 north-weft of Bambeag. E. 
Wer, and rendfr ih? faffage of bqata.oqud!y ch^nd* Long. 10^3. K Ut. 50. 40. It ii fuWeft iO iL 
we,:i™ards nn^(dpwo.war3ai M in tbefiuk^ pr.Brl:; priw of H^-Caffcl. • “1 

aw in France^ whijb >« a of malire d^al^ bhift ?IMALLAGE. in botany. ^AyivN:'^ ' 
Ipf^M to each other, at the diftapee of 2p or 24 fret,' * SMALT, a kind of glati’ ofh dark blue colohi-, * 
dbfed with ftiong gates at each end, betwejm i^icli is wbnfr Fhcb levigated appears of a moft beautiful col' 
a kind of caaa) or ehamhfer, confiderably Idhger than lour; and if it coUM be made fuffi^cnily fine, wo^d be 
^oad ; . ^herein a veflel being cnclofcd, the Fakr is let ah excellent fuocedaneum for idfraih^nBe, as not only 
out Rtft Mte, by which the veffcl ia relfcd 25 or refifting dl kiodt hf weatheV, bttt ttcii the tnoft vi^nt' 
f(? frrt, and pafled'dutbf this canal into inothfrirttocK ' fim, is ^^repared by^ Wlting hp'd piA pf cdlcmcil' 
bigher. By uich meant a boat ii cooveyed out of the cobalt vnth ffrb df pdt-^flr:'. 

3 At.k 
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Smtrtg^lus, bottom* of the cnicible* in which the jniah is ciety j the nnmher of papm publi/hed in tbeir Tranf* 

iimestoa. maoufadured we KeneraliT find a reKtilu* of a whitiih aflion* will flu>w the uuiverfalitj of hit geniui and ■ ' • 

knowledge. In 17.59 he wa* honoured fay an pnani- 
mOua vote with their gold medal for his paper; entitled 
*' An £:»erimci)tal Inquirer concerning the Kattt^l 
Powers ol Water and Wind to torn MitlSf and.othec 


generally had a regtil 

colour inclining to red, ai^ extremely brittle. This is 
mdted afreih, and when cokl feparates into two parts | 
that at the bottom ia the coboltic regulus, which ia em¬ 
ployed to make more of the fmait; the other is bif* 
louth. 

SMARAGDUS, » natural biilory. See Emb- 

tALO. 

SMEATOK (John), an eminent civil enjgineer, was 


Machines depending on a Circular Motion.*’ 

This paper, be »ys, was the refult of experimenta 
made on working models in the years 1752 an4 >753* 
but not communicated to the Society till 1.759 > before 


bom the aStb of May 1724, 0 . S, at Auftborpe, near which time he bad an opportunity pf putting the effcA 
l.eeda, in a houfe built by bis grandfather, and where of thefe experiments into real praaiccj in a variety of 
bis family have refided ever fince. cafes, and for various purpofes, fo as to aSun the Sot 

The flrength of his undcrfttnding and the originality cicty he had found them to anfwer. 
of his genius appeared at an early age | his playthings In December lyfS* the Edd^ftone li|^thoufe was 
were not the pfaythinge of children, but the tools which burnt down s Mr Wefton, the chief propnetqr, and the 


mea employ; and he appeared to have greater enteruin- 
meot in feeing the men in the neighbourhood work, 
and afleing them quefttoni, than in any thing elfe. One 


others, being defiroua of refauildtog it in the moft ftib? 
(lantial maimer, inquired of t^e earl qf Macclvsfield 
(then prefident of the llbyal Soci^y ] whom bc.thdught 

• “ m . i t . . <1 *■ 1 


day he was feen (to the diftrefs of hie fairnly) on the the moft proper to rebuild it ^ his l^llup recqmmend- 
top of his father's bam, fixing up foraething like a ed Mr Smeatdn. 
windmill t another time, he attended fome men fixing 
a pump at ■ neighbouring village, and obferving them 
Cut off a piece or bored pipe, he was fo lucky as to pro¬ 
cure it, and he actually made with it a working pump 
that raifed water. Thefe anecdotes refer to circum- 
fiancea that happened while he w’aa in petticoats, and 
moft likely before be attained his fixth year. 

About his 14th and 15th year, he had made for 
himfelf an engine for turning, and made feveral pre- 
fonts to his faiends of boxes in ivory or wood very 
neutly turned. He forged his iron and fteci, and 
melted his metal { he had tools of every fort for 
-working in wood, ivory, and metals. He had made a 
lathe, by which he had cut a perpetual ferew in brafs, 
a thing Utile known at that day, which was the inven¬ 
tion of Mr Henry Hindley of York; with whom Mr 
Sineaton foon became acquainted, and they fprnt many 
a night at Mr Hindley’s houfe till day-light, converfing 
oa thofe fubJeAs. 

Thus bad Mr Smeaton, hy the ftrengtfa of his ge- 


Mr Smeaton undertook the work,: qnd completed it 
in the fummer of 1759., Of t!hif Mr Sm.eau>i^ givpt an 
ample deferfotipq In thdyolaumbc.^pl^ed m 179J 
that editiOu basfaiec^ ^ld.ftm |Wc a^4ipd sCfecppd 
is now in the prefab UUdft tbe'fewrpT^'fn^M efieem*., 
ed friend Mr Aubertl’ a. ^d'S ^cr^ 'r of. the. 

London afiuixiicebqrpoT^^^'. , ' 

Though Mr the ^ 

Eddy (lone UghtbouTcio 17^9. (a iiwkthat;^i,blin&~ 
much credit), yet it appears bc dlS fora .^'..luito 
full biifin^sas a civil.engin^'i 'fbr u 
Yorkihire, be offered bi^falfin 
the receivers pf 
31ft of December fo ^at 

full board of QrCeb^b. h^iC^ . 

flattering to himfelf ^ lirben.^p^Mnpfr^s ^jipng^,. 
recommended and pow(rifi]il]^'Td|ipet^^ 
for the employment iWdirM ip^jcli^foeiat h4.fr4i.yenr 
happy, by theaffiflaace and idiiltties of hif partserMr 
Walton one of the rtdcWeri^ who tidting.^on^imfelf 
niuf and indefatigable indufiry, acquired, at the age of the management ibd''account^ lefl Mr Smeat.on leifurp . 

and opportunity to exertbif dHlitics on public works, 
as frell as to make many imprdvemenlts in the mnis and 
in the eftates of Greenwich bofpUal. Sy .the year 
1775 he had fo much bufinefB as a civil engineer, that 
he wilhed to refign this appointment \ pnd would have 
done- it then,' had not his friends the late Mr Stuart 
the hofpital furveyor, and Mr Ibbetfoo their fccteta^. 


18, an extenfive fet of tools, and the art of wooing 
in mod of the mechanical tradesi without the BiTidance 
of any mafler. A part of every day was generally oc¬ 
cupied ia forming fome ingenious piece of mecha- 
niire. 

Mr SmeatDn'a father was an attorney, and defirous 
of. bringing him up to the fame profeffon, Mr Smea¬ 
ton cherefore came up to London in 1742, and attend- prevailed upob him to Continue in the office about two 
ed. the courts in Wedmindef hall j hut finding (as his years longer. 

common expreffion was) that the law did not futt the Mr Smeaton having now got into full bufinefa as a 
bent of hi* geniua, he wrote a ftrong memorial to his civil engineer, performed many works of general utili- 
father on that fubjr^; whofe eood fenfe from tliat mo- ty. He made the river Caldcr navigable.:, a work that 
inent left Mr Smeaton to purfoe the bent of his genius required great (kill and judgment, owing to the.very 
in his own way. impetuous floods in that river ; He planned and at* 

In 175} he began a courfe of experiments to try a tended the execution of the gTeS|t caual in Scotlaadfor 
machine of his invention to meafare a (htp’a way at-fta, conveying the trade of tbe^bupliy ritber to the .A^nn* 
uiid alfo made two voyitf ea in company with Dr Knight tic or German ocean ; xhd having brought it to. the 
to try h, and a cvmpafa of his own invention and mak- place originally intended, he (^cUaed a bandfome year- 
ing, .which was made magnetical by Dr Knight's arti- ly falary, in order that he might attend to the multi* 
ficisi inagneta: the fecond voyage was made in the Forw * plietty of bis other bufinefa. 

tune Toop of war, commanded at that time by Captain On the Opening of the ^eat arch at London bridge,. 
Alexander Campbell. the excavation around and under the fi^ilingf was fo 

In (753 hd was elefted member of the Royail So* confidcrablcr tbxt ^e bridge was thought to be ia 

great 
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. gmt danger of falling. He wai then in Yorkihire* 
and was fent for by exprefs, and arrived with the ut* 
moft dcfpatch? ** I thipk (fays Mr Hohnes, the au« 
^or of nis life) it was on a Saturday morningi when 
the apprehcndon of the bridge was fo general that lew 
would pafs oyer oc under it. He applied faimftdf inw 
mediately to eatnlne it, and to found about the fterlioga 
as minutely as be could j and the committee being call* 
ed together, adopted his advicci which was to rcpur- 
chafe the ftones that had been taken from the aiid4tte 
pier, then l^^pg in Moorfields, and to throw them into 
the river to guard the fterliDgs.V Nothing {bows the 
apprehei^ons coocemipg the ^ing of the bridge more 
than the alacrity with s^kh this advice was.purfufed | 
the ftones were repurchafed that day, horfes,.carts* and 
barges, were got ready, and they began the work on 
Sunday morning.. Thus Mr Smeaton, in all human 
probability, faved London bridge fiwm ftiUing, and fe* 
oared it tul more effedual nsathodi could be takert. 

The vaft Ttriety of mtOs which Mr Smeaton con- 
flfuded, fo greatly to the fatiafaSlion and advantage of 
the owners, will fhow the gy^t jufe which he made of 
bis experiments in i75a.a{}^jL7J^; for he nemanifted 
to theory in any caCe where have an. oppor* 

tunity to iairefti^te it,by'ex^ria«ttt« He baiit a 
ileam enjglne at Aafth^npe^'yind ..ma^ enperiincDts 
thereon, purp^tiy to mceriain .the power of Newco¬ 
men's fteam enginei which he improved and brought to 
a far greatef dqp^ c^pe^dioQi Iroth in its conftruc* 
tion and pow'eta^ toin it was before 

lilr Smhttpn daring many yeiua .of bis life was a 
frequent 'a^(^^i^on parUamedti his opinion being con- 
tinoa^ riffled for.{ tere his ftfcogyh pf judgment 
and neHpicnity ^'exprd^M lyad. it*«faU difplay: it 
wu 1iiy coaftanttuftom, ;^'ip^ pppUea to plan or 
fikpon any meiraro, to kimTelf fully acquainted 
With itf to fe^ ita Wftae ho would engage in it i 
by ibis caution^ add^ to'the cleanmfs of his deferip. 
tion. and ihe integrity df^s he fridom failed to 

obtain Cor the biU which he fuported an aA of parlia¬ 
ment. No one Wat. btord Wflh attaptiou, nor had 
any one ever ihorc confidence p^ced m lijs teftimouy. 
In the courts of l«w he had feve^ compliffients paid 
him from the bench by Lord Msiisfield and otlters, lor 
the new light which he threw on difficult fubjcdls. 

About the year 1785 Mr Smeaton's health began to 
decline $. and he then took the refolution to endeavour 
to avoid all the bufinefs he could, fo that he might 
have IrifUre to publiih an account of hia inveotionsaud 
works, which was certainly the firft wjm of his heart j 
for he has often been beard to fay, that be thought 
he could not render fo much ferviee to his country ns 
by doing that.'* He got only his account of the £d- 
dyftone lighthoufe completed, and fonie preparatioua to 
his intended Treatife or Mills s for he oould not refift 
the folicitatiops of his friends in various works: and 
Mr Auberty whom he greatly loved and rerpc£led, be¬ 
ing chofen chairman of Ramfgatc harbour, prevailed 
upon him to accept the place of engineer to that har¬ 
bour { and to their joint efforts the public is chi«jfty in¬ 
debted fur the improvements that have been nuide 
there within thefe few yeais, which fully appears in a 
report that Mr Smeaton gave in to the board of truftecs 
in 1791, wltich they immediately pnbliflud. 

Mr Smeaton- being at Anfthorpe, walking in liit 


garden on the 1 fith of SeptemlxT 179a, was ftruck with Smestoi 
the pidfy, and died the a8ch of O^ober. ** In his ill* I 
nefs ({4y^.Mr Holmes) 1 had feveral letters from him, 
ligned with his name, but written and hgned by ano- ' 

tfaer's pen-; the dkiion of them (bowed the ftrength of 
his mind had not left him. In one written the 26th 
of Septcodier, after minutely deferibing his health and 
feelings, he fays, * in confequence of the foregoing, I 
conclude myCclf nine-tenths dead ; and the greateft fa¬ 
vour tlie Almighty can do me (as 1 think), will be to 
complete the other part; but as it it likely to be a linger¬ 
ing illnefi, it is only.ia His power to fay when that is 
likely to happen.*' 

Mr Smeaton had a warmth of expreOion that might 
^pem* to tbofe who did not know him well to border 
00 haribnefs; but thofe more iatimately acquainted 
with him, knew it arofe from the intenfe application of 
his mind, which was always in the purfuit of truth, or 
eugaged in inveftigating difficult fubje^s. He would 
fometimes break out baftily, when any thing was faid 
that did not tally with his ideas; ai^ he would nut 
give up any thing hr argued for, till bis mind was con- 
vioced by found reafoning. 

In all the facial duties of life be was exemplary; he 
was a moft afte^iunatc hulband, a good father, a warm, 
zealous, and ftoccre friend, always ready to aflift thofe 
he refprdicd, and often before it was pointed out to 
him in what way he could ferve them. He was a lover 
and encourager uf merit wherever he found it; and 
m.'my men are in a g^eat mcafure indebted to his af- 
fifUnce and advice fur their prefent fituation. As a 
companion, he Wcu. always entert.tniing and itiftrudtive ; 
and none could fpend any time iu his cocnpu.iy witUouC 
improvement. 

SMELL, ODOva, with regard to the organ, is an 
impreffion made on tiie nofe by little iKuticles conti¬ 
nually exhaling from odorous bodies: W'lth reg::rd to 
she object it is the figure a.id difpofition of odorous ef- 
fluvi;), which, (licking uii the oig 1.1, excite the fenfe of 
fmclling: And with regaid to the foul, it is the per¬ 
ception of the impreffion of the obje^ on the organ, or 
tiir affictiun in the- foul refulting therefrom. See 
Anatomy, N^]40( and MsTArNVsics. 

SMELLING, the acl whereby wu percerve fm<’ll«, 
or whereby wc become fcnfiblc of r»dorous bodies, by 
means of certain effluvia thereof; wIhlu, (Inking on 
the ol(aclory organ, biiflely enough to have their irrv- 
pulfc propagated to the brain, excite a (eiifatiun ip the 
foul. Tiie principal organs of fuicliing are the nollrds 
and the olfaiflory nerves; the minute ramifications of 
which latter arc diftrihuttd throiiphoni the whole con¬ 
cave of the former. For their deferiptioos, fee Ana- 

TOMY. 

Smelling is performed by drawing into the noftriU 
the odorous effluvia floating in the air in infpiratioii, 
which ftrike.with fuoh force againft tlie Glirjlto of 
the.olfadory nerves, which the figure of the nofe, and 
the fituation of the little bones, render oppofiie thereto, 
as to. (hake tlum» and give them u vibratory motiem; 
which adton, beiug communicated hence to the com¬ 
mon fenfory, occuftona an idea of a fwcet, or fetid, or 
four, or an aromatic, or a putrefied obje£tr &c. Tiie 
matter in animals, vegetables, foffils, Stc» wlxicli chiefly 
a(rr<ft8 the fenfe of fmclling, Boerhaave obfervea, is 
that fubtilc fubllatieci icbereot in their oily paits, 

calltii 


tedlUnS: 



V 
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flmed Aitkt t beftoirfcv it 4vken'«#ty ft>«na pitt Smm Aie etrAy* tai atWr yirtt. ■Cm Mt- 

the,mot frigmiit wfattyfirtnaiw h>it fciree my ■YAit.iiecTy JPsft IIL 


, foiSdlat^ill f hvt'thMy.poaicd %a tht tw o ft toedbr o ue 
'hodt«» gt«i>them«‘fiagtsa^«-> ’->' ' 

W:^s^&rTn» 7 tbai.;hriitce'faave ^eraSy'lAiettsfi! 
•of ^iBcUieg.n iriiich greater'perlEdiotf then etMii: I>t 
tki« elottOtfaef^ftiBfoiflithrtiaalitiefofbodieSBt whick 
'CQttId oat othefoife& koown; bont oot^ketr feed st a 


^Stt£W, hi 8<e Mnovtr 

SI»KI«AICi< toMUr'aMWatot in hcKiof A » 
««• of plnte beloogtan to Ac AaCi of AKdoooidOMn' 
^ hmmdrim % «a^Tn'Ae Mtttaltfyftcio wymyi^o^i ^ er 
Ac'mkoid^ ^MMAiMiOr Tbo«)rioc«m u bam* 
phyllouii and there » no corolla; Ac femile cnlfK- ie 


groat‘4ifeuice» eeliooiida ood binti ef -preyi or hid 'fl)foh<«a^yHcnii»HiH(liMnroitytteroHa>tkcM^nreArec 
om»ng'oAerd'Aftencoa»:aadocdn, 6ie. Mom hcving il yli m 1 ^i^oc^bTfaeWy, i w4% i^ fewU.- ‘ 1?hfoaw i$ 
•Other me a ae of jod^og of hu fb^ 4Kt^ dkl oot need Ac 

■ib ■mph iaeectty iftha* ooiei yet Iwc we ioftaticci-of twetuidifaym daorlfolim ^ta—w^daif <a Ao i%-dMMO 

a great dealereo in maa. In Ae ITt/Mre du jdntUkh «oa, herbeeam =Atn»gqga,i aaea e >at a» bad a ff A da A iaa. 
we are allured there are nq^roea whm by the f«cll Of tbele»^be iisMfani-iiirCi^ftte, whech^eeil^a'At^ for- 
alenCf can diftioginflibetweeB che&otftrptof-h FeecfOli- 4a{ianiHa-^iaoatt ia;Ae»^:‘«ehiAie«' ThMOMMiide* 
'4aan and a negro* It hfeund, chat the lan»iis» where- deiibed in the dCioodM MMic a) foocaal by Dr MfnghCi 
with the tipper partof the i>oftrilaiafeaced>afidadiieh wbo» dorlay a Ipng eefidfce in j e o M nim y aaa^ hotiu^r 
fenre to rreeive the dtvaricatione of the olftAwyporeesif dda peeulinai^ftii^^ ^ 

arc alwaye Ioager» and folded up togetluT ia greater ‘*.'^m /pa (d aa «^yedw^di<Haftapebf thri A a A ae fi nrf 
Bumberey a» the aninud has this l«o£r noee -aaite } 'Ae o man^c dngiAi*vai]r4M jaioteit'tviaiwAuyaiid heiet 
^neua wriihlugi and turinnga of th^e lainiaw 4tfam- o^iiciwekBddfiBia.*; .^%e|leaw;darejatteraata»dBNmth 
ing Ac odoriferoueparticlei. 'iiAdimiig>OB^tba^o^periUr { m the^thcr ddeare 

The fenfr of fmelling may he dtmtnlflicd or deft^- dhTae wdn e e a or coftm^edA-toAyfai^c weJ B rd fpiw. 
<dby difcafeciaa bythe moinare«dryneri«inAiromai«OB» •?^.4Nwea^ia'y^^ea»o■xMo^u aad^o *She fmit ia« 
-or fuppuFationoftbeQlfa^orynKmbranet theeamprcf- '.hlocfc b e w yv wooitaihh%daiyild;<yy»8t^^ ' ^ 
den of die nerves which fepply it* or fcane fault in Ae t , ! ff >OiiifapiiiflUArighta«i laaHir^ftigi ewlljh and iWr 
brain itlclf at their origto. A di^eA* or too great a .-ihrhiP^Miidarii^4lP%eilwgfein8i#trfha»Uyei»dW‘ 
degree of Ibltdity of the fmall Ipen^ honei of the up- tlie;iaidM«CAe;gMuaA^ eMiy' 

per jaw, the eavema of the {brehead, &e. may likewtle to laofca^tha jlwWiIwi M .4he kwig 

impair this fetife i and it may be alfo injured by a col- hbrea wiA a wabdeaAaaM^ JKiAhl MNWtjAdyiptw- 
Jedipn of fetid matter in tbefe cavcrM« which it oonti- ceed'tiU Ad whc4d:faid.la|08MMHh.wJl^M!!l^^ 

-nual^y csbaling from thcmi and aUo by immoderate afe oftheimid»;dtw4f''**AwidhhNMM|Bd^ 

■of fbuff. When the nore-abouads with moiHure, alter ** ThefeaWe. gHilitin<IWknwadj^- 
gcntle evacuations, foch things at tend to tAe off titri- seunand farintryiA;WiAjl lW»» W! dy * 

tation aud coagulate the thin lharp ferum may be ap- Tbe.hftter,tlwo B tWidtt^^gM <^18^ 
plied ; at the oil of anife mined with fine flour, cam- by auinyt fpd i» tflw w ji|h p yi ?|ph Md djHf il 

phor difibWedia oUofalmoQdt,&c. the vapours of am- poveri 





her, fraukiucenfe, gum-maflic, and benjamin, may like- tinacenut■^na^tcy . .wri 
wile be received into the nofc and mouA. For moift- •< Since Ao,piddaPdl«li 
enW tbe mucus when it is too dry, fame recommend . per aa Sacfeppiilfajp fhV 

fnusmadc of the leaves of marjoram, mixfd with oil of fluiries» ^ .. 

amber, maijoram, andanifeed: or a fterautatoryof cdl* thaa favw^^ TSN^^pbjy^M 

cined white vitrifd, twelve grains of wfaiA may be mix- eflatoa w^ iHf • jtadiicni^ioo 

ed with two ounces of marjoram water and filtrated* baabicda attcaM wifk^^imppy msoi^acac^ the 
The fleam of vinegar upon hot iron, and raceired up yaws and ia acaerealaiiMfa— l— andcaof- 

the aoflrils, ii alfo of me for foftening the mucus, re- tofisi paimoftlMboaes, and carkinaddapepeaaalMrs. 
novtog-obflru&ioos, &c. If there he an ulcer in the Sir Wfflmm 

aofe. It oi^ht to be drefled withfome emoAent oint- ;^>ecific in att‘ftBgaa^.i^»4'B^fimnj^MtaiA^ 
sheric, to which, ifthc pain be verygreat, a Iktk kpi- careful ob&rvatioa of ip 4°*^. ttwa j r fi p di ^ of 

danum amy be added* If it be a venereal ulcer, it .cafes, 1 mdft dodait t wtm ph^. aio ^e pird i k e e op 
grains <^ coiTo6ve fublirosu may bedifiblved in a pint farfaptfilla alone* But if a^rbu^ liaa.beea 
and a half of brandy, a tAk fpewnful of which maybe tried, or, was i^«d along with .i^asiariBi, a cure 
taken twice a day. The ulcer ought likewife to be wasfoon eflcAed* When the pawenta nad bM lediK 
walked with it, and Ac fumes of dnnabar may be re- ced by pain, Afordei> and, im tc a ry* I jsbfepbed a de¬ 
ceived up the noftrila. ; epaion of fariapaiiil^ ay43krU'Ue-&Mmfrttl of ^pow- 

If there be ivafbn to fulfwa that tbe neryca which ' der of Ac twice a gsaitc^wbe&v 

fupply 'Ac organa << fmclknf .are inert, or want ftirnu- in tbe asaft dyploreble pf 
lating, volatile falts, or |lrong BiufiTs, and other toiM carious or ill-dlfpbfe^ fore* br cuccrs^** ^ ' '' 

which occAon fbeezing, may be appb'ed to tbe nofc i Tbe china, or of^tal %iecin of china rant, ka* 
the forehead may likcirae he anointed whk balfam of ' roiindilh prickly ftalks and ftd^eirriefb and is a native 
Teru, to which may be added a little oil of amber* of China and Ja^n* 'The ^udo*Aina, or oc^enul 
» icbAycdogy*. 'See S<ktiio* ' fpedes, baa rounder IfmMA iklke and blackberrica, 

SMELTING, in metAum, ^ Sifipn or meltii^ grows wildip JuBaicji'MTt^ink, 

tbc'ortsofmdul^lBQriimtefepaiAetiKpet^^ pf our own CMifte. , , . 

Tkefe 


mlUT, 

{niith. 


itt'rra 

4ica, 
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aTzsrXE";ri;sS£ iS: 

orh^lf'tr'’ ‘‘‘”°‘^‘';'‘P“’ "'*'■•> Sfounting to up- knighthood, mik that nobleman continued in office^ 


*. . , , -- ... w»»nv itv avaiiiuik 

t* drawing off the fpirit from 

4 he nltcred liquof) there Remain* an orange-coloured ex> 
ya6\» uearly as iniipid as that obtained by waterj but 
Tcarcfly in half its quantitVa 

China root is generally fuppofed to promote perfpi- 
ntion aud urine, and by its foft unduoui quality to 
blunt acrimoaious humours. U was 6rft introduced 


— r--, —— — ^...Mvsta M.iu a.kviwarua 

to r ranee. 

Upon Mar/« acccffioii he loft all bis places, but wan 
fortunate enough to prelerre the fricndfhip of Gardiner 
and Bonner. He was exempted from perfecution, and 
was allowed, probably by their inauence, a pcrtfion of 
lool. During Eliaabclh’s reign he was employed 
in public affairs, and was feot three times by that 
^ncefs as herambaffidor to France. He died in 1577. 
His abilities were excellent, and bis attainments un- 


• 17 _. , - yifiiocis XB neramoanbuor to rranee, rle died in lett 

into Eoru« .boat the y«r iy„, with the charaatr ki. abiUtk. were exeelleut, Td hi, a«^nme„t.^ur 

t •• the patient wai commonly great i He was a philof-.pi.er, a phyllcian a 

ke^ warm, a weakdetmaion of chm»yoot was ufed for chemill, mathematician, linguilt, hiilorian and archi 
•common dnnk. and a ftronoer decodinn talr-n m u _• . »» nmoiian, ana aichi. 


common dnnfc, and a ftrongcr deooaion taken twice a tea. He wrote, t. A trcatlrc cilled'thc'iir.y/^"r^^^ 
wh.tew may be im effea, «. the warmef cKmatea. it V. Druidum Moritz. ^ 'I’‘rcaru„. 4. 

« found in this to be ofitfetf gicatly infnSekab At Smith (Edmund), a diftinguiflied En?'ilh ooet the 

L'fom! ttee'^-^ "2 "‘t-'l’ •'re “"'r fon of'wr Neale an emiuem n.erch,..f,'bv a daifh- 

ilr HT u ^•/•riUn, whtch 1. fup- ter of Baron Leelimere, was horn in 1 068 Bv l i.^a 

nw maual. Prosier Alpinus i^orms thers’s death he was left young to the care of Mr Smith 
S;. wn™ ^ *»“"K '•’* ®srp- who had married hi. fsiher*? fifter! and who tr«ud 

f® “““h tendernefs that at the death of his 

“■J? ?/'**_Ci j *e >"■* ‘hof' -1 about in mtfeeU 

«j™/nd Hippelytu. was .aed in . 707 , and^eing in. 

■ **^;^*? ^ * "f ‘he eoK troduced at a time when the Italian opera fo much tn- 

*? P”*"' 8"' »l>o wrote 

JhW - «»«"»<» »0<le of read, the prologue, an opportunity to rally the vitiated taile 

|»| Greek at hualtyi the fame found of the public. However, notwitbftandino the 

Mr"imlth’aS*MroSr’’’’*’**’** *"“* ‘''"“T" *>0'" heW in, it is perhaps^rather to h* 

oonfi«l«ed as a fine poem thin a. a good pluv This tra 

d^«Vh« 'SWed to intro, three or four odes, with n Latin oration fpokeii at Ox- 

^ce thM mode of reading which pree^l. „ p„{a,t. ford m .Uud«« Thorns Bodidi, were pu'rflied a. hi. 

Greek? ATfirft he d«n “ d in works by his friend Mr Oldifworth. Vr .Smith died 

new pr^notite intemperance bvpo. 

Si, butrh“reZedmL?fretetl^^ “V’"* "-"-‘inter,flourilhed 

1 I’y ‘ 7 °°* "'i‘>'" ‘i" ‘i-nu of his birth nor 

f ^ Jh- f unufoal found., and at lad death arc accurately known. He united foftnefs with 

H™T.?r?o -xlfinin-cd with freedom. Hc k?ved hi, 

hur rhi it^s o« V 'f To’" 'K'*”'-"* *""« with °« Tillet a painter in Moorfields ; and a, 

el,t.r * ^ * of' ’ d'gefted to be made foon as hr became his own mafter.karned from Becket 

S . 2e 7d7 '1 *’>' -"-‘into, and bekg fartl«r .“rtrefted 

rior«« ?d ‘ 7 * P-nuncia. Kneller’, houfe ( and a, he was to be the publiflier It 

unrierihl in ^ enthuhafm, and fo.m became that mafier’s worki,doubtltfsreceivedconfiderahlehintl 
b? nion f™<n him. which he amply repaid. •• To poflerUy per. 

i thf X modeT. Jap»hi.print. (fay.Mr VValpoIc) will ca?ry an ideLf« 

foread oil P V A ’ ‘ “ fn-n- ti-mg burlefiioe , peruke, of an enormou. length '• 

I„ .?,o h r • flowing overrait.ofarmour.compore wonderful habits '^ 

dliV^f ® he travriled into foreign coimtries, and Itu- It it equally ftraiige that falhion*^could introduce the*' 
fiitfd tor fome time tn th^ liniV^pflttM aT ITwaMevu «n>1 T*.m ..... —J -a-Llr/U .J_a* P m . . 


dra and Hippolytus was aatd in 1707 ; and being in¬ 
troduced at a time when the Italian opera fo much cn- 
groffed the polite world, gave Mr Addifon, who wrote 
the prologue, an opportunity to rally the vitiated taftc 
of the public. However, notwitbftanding the efteem 
It bad always been held in, it is perhaps rather to be 
confidered as a fine poem than as a good play. This tra- 
gedy, with a poem to the memory of Mr John Philip.?, 
three or four odes, with a Latin oration fpoken at Ox¬ 
ford w Jaudtm 7 boma BodleUf were puuliflied as his 
works by his friend Mr Oldifworth. Mr Smith died 
In 1710, funk into indolence and intemperance by po- 
v^y and dirappoinimcnia ; the hard fate of many a 
man of genius. 

Smith (John), an excellent mezzotintcr.flouriihod 
about 1700; but neither the time of his birth nor 
death arc accoratcly kflown. He united foftnefs with 
^rengtb, aud finifiied with freedom. He ferved his 
time with one Tillet a painter in Muorficlda j and as 
foon as he became his own mufter,karned from Uccket 
the fccrctof mexzotinto, and being fartlier inftruclcd 
by Van der Vaart, was taken to work in Sir Godfrey 
Kneller'g houfe \ and as he was to be the publiftier of 
that mailer’s wurks,doubt]efareceivedconfiderablchintl 


Smhh. 


bv R-ftnn r T 1. *®ply pofl«rUy per. 

tJthfX mndeT. Jap.hi.print. (f.y,Mr VV.IpoIc) will ca?ry .n idea of»W,-, 

forexd oil P V u“ “ ^-■“‘-‘''h'g bPrlefqoe , peruke, of au enormou. length 

r • flowing overraiT,ofarmour.comporewonaerfulh.bi, 7 */ 

a JaC ^P ^ travriled into foreign coimtries, and Itu- It is equally ftraiige that falhion*^ could introduce the*'"' 
died for fome ume in the univerfmvs of Fr,nee and Ita- one, and cftabUfli tbe praSice of reprefentiii^e other 
!/n °'''’,'!‘T^ *'*Te"’®’'"8'“'‘P™f‘flb'o*'<:‘- when it was out of falhion. Smith eicellrtJn exhibit 
Vil. vVi'i*’p‘*^%v^^"‘ * ‘™6 both, as he found them hi the porti^ of Kncl- 


r 


Smttb. 


wa$ Icfs Kapp^ in what he fubftiluted to ar* 
’ jihour. In the kit-cat duh he has poured full bottotna 
cliii fly over night-guwiis. If thofc (Ireams of hair were 
inettmmode in a batllci^ I kbow nothing (heaflds) they 
were adapted tp th^ can be done in a night-gown. 
Smith cqmpofcd tviro large volumes^ with proofs of hia 
own platea« for which he a'fleed 50]. His ftnoft works 
are l)uke Sebomberg on horfeback; that dukt’s fon 
and fucceflbf Maynhurd; the earls ofFembrokCi Dor- 
fet« and Albemarle; three plates witli two figures in 
each, of young perfoos or chlldreUf in which be (hone; 
William Cowper; Cihbons and his wife; Queen Anncj 
the duke of Gloucefler, a whole lengths with a flower¬ 
pot ; a very cuitous one of Queen Mary, in a high head} 
fan, and doves : the eail of Godolphin ; the duebefs of 
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tivate the art of coropoiition,. It was probably then 
dfo that he applied bimfclf with the greatcli car< to the 
iludy of languages* of which} both ancient and modern} 
kis knowledge was ^uncommonly cxtenrive and accu¬ 
rate. 

After feven years refideoce at Oxford he returned to 
Kirkaldyt and lived two years with his mother without 
any fixed plan for bis future life. He had been defign- 
ed for the church of England j but dtiliking tbe .eccle- 
fiaflical profeflion, hcrefolvcd to abandon itnliogcthert 
and to limit his ambition to the prurpcid of obtaiuitig 
fume of thofe preferments to which literary attainments 
lead in Scotland. In 174-8 be Axed his refideiU'c in K- 


the duke of Gloucefier} a whole length* with a flower- lead in Scotland. In 1748 be Axed his refideiU'c in K- 
pot; a verv cuitous one of Queen Mary, in a high head* dinburgh* and for three ytiars ivad a couefeof leflures 
fan, and gloves ; the eail of Godolphin ; tbc duebefs of on rhetoric aud belles Irttrcs under the patronage of 


Ormond, a wliolc length* with a black; Sir George 
Rookc* ficc. There is a print by him of James II. 
with an anchbr* but no infeription ; which not betu|f 
fiiti/hed wlicn the king went away, is fo fcarce that it 
is fometimes fold for above a guinea. Smith alfo per¬ 
formed many hilloiic pieces ; as the loves, of the gods* 
from Titian, at Blenheim, in ten plates; Venus Hand¬ 
ing in a (hell, from a pi^ure by Correggio* and many 
more* of which perhaps tbc moil delicate is the holy 
family with angels, after Carlo Maraiti.” 

^hthfophUal Smith (Dr Adam), the celebrated author of the 


Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of the fecond CQiDprehcudod cthjc^. ^l^ly £0 called* and 
s<!r Nations, was the only fun of Adam Smith comptroller confided ^efly ofthofe do^nnts which he afterwatda 

'EdlthJfgh^ of the cuHums at Kirkuldy* and of Margaret Douglas publifiied in bis theory of mond featiments-s in th« 

VoLlil. * daughter of Mr Douglas of Strathenry. He was bora third part he treated more tt length of that partof mo¬ 
at Kirkaldy on the $th June 1725, a few months after rahty called wfaicbi» being fidccptible of 

the death of his father. His conftitution during bis prccife and accurate, rules* is.iorthat reafoa-capable of 
infancy was infirm and fickly* and required all the care ^ full.and accurate explanatioa s is tlic hft past of hia 
of his furviving parent. When only three years old he ledlures he examined tlsoTf potttictl</regyl(Mioua which 
was carritd by bis mother to Strathenry on a vifit to are founded*, not opcssithe piiBcipla'.v but of 

his uncle Mr Douglas; and happening one day to be expediency; and which are cakmled to inoreafe the 

amufing himfelf alone at the door of the houfe* he was richei* the power* apd the prafperity of a (late. Un- 

flolcn by a party of thofe vagrants who in Scotland are dcr this view he.confidered the.poIiUcal infiitutions re¬ 
called tinhrs^ Luckily be was mifled immediately* and lating to commerce* to finances* to ^clefiaftical and 
the vagrants purfued and overtaken in Lcfiic wood; military goverpiseotss this contained the fubfiance of 
and thus Dr Smith was preferred to extend the bounds his IVeahb q/ Nationt, In delivering his ledlures he 
of fcience* and reform the commercial policy of £u- trufied almpft eotirdy to eatemporary elocution: his 
rope. manner was plain and unaffe&ed* and be never failed to 

He received the rudiments of his education in the intereft his hearers. His reputation foonrofe very high» 
fchool of Kirkaldy under David Miller* a teacher of and many fiudents refiorted to the uoiverfity merely 
confidcrable eminence* and whofe name deferves to be on his account. 

recorded on account of the great number of eminent Wlu'n his acouaintance with Mr Hume firft corn- 


rope 


He received the rudiments of his education in the 


recorded on account or the great number ot eminent 
men which that feminary proceed while under his di¬ 
rection. Dr Smith* even while at fchool, attrafted no¬ 
tice by his paiTionate attachment to books* and by the 
extraordinary powers of liis memory ; while his friend¬ 
ly and generons diiboiition gained and lecured the af- 
fcClion of bis fchoolfellows. Even then he was remark¬ 
able fur thofe habits which remained with him through 
life* of fpeaking to himfclf when alone and of abfence 
in company. He was fent in 17^7 to the univerfityof 


ts which remained with him through fort of invention* ingenuity, and fubtility. BeliJes, it 
} himfclf when alone and of abfence containsa great mixture of important trntli; and* tho* 
was fent in 1737 to the univerfityof the autbpr has fometimes bean miiled* he has had the 


Glafguw* where he remained till f74Cb wlicn he went 
to Baliol college Oxford* as ah exhibitiou^r ont Snell’s 
foundation. His favourite purfuits while at the uni* 
verfity were mathematics and natural pbilofophy. Af¬ 
ter his removal to England he frequently employed him- 
felf in tranflating, particularly from the French, with a 
view to the improvement of his own (lyle: ,.a prfCiice 
which he often recommended to aU who wiibed ciilv 


Sinitk. 


Lord Karnes. In 1751 be vras elcCied ppofefiar of lo¬ 
gic in the univerfity of Glafgow, and the year follow¬ 
ing was removed to the profefibrlbip of moral phi- 
lofophy, vacant by the death of Mr Tliomas Crsigie 
the immediate fuccefTor. of Dr Hutcliefon. In this fi- 
tuation be remamed 13 years, a period he ufed frequento* 
ly to look back to as the moft: ufeful part of his lifb 
His ledures on moral phUofophy were divided into four 
parts: The firft contained natural theology ; in which 
he conlidered the proofs of the being and .attributes of 
God., and tbpfe.t.riiths oo< which rcligioa is founded : 


Wlu'D his acquaintance with Mr Hume firft com¬ 
menced is uncertain* but it had ripened into friendflii^ 
before the year 1752. 

In 1759 be publilhed his Theory of Moral Senti¬ 
ments ; a work which defervcdly extended his reputa¬ 
tion : for* though fcveml of its eonclufions he ill- 
founded* it mvft be allowed by all to be a fingular ef- 


merit of dirediing the attention of philofopbcra to a 
view of human nature* which bad formerly in a great 
roeafure efcaped tbeir notice. It abounds everywhere 
with the pureft and moft elevated maxims concerning 
the pradikal condu^ of life; and when the fubjrdt of 
his work .leads bim to addrefs the imaginetion and the 
heart,, thC; variety and felicity of hja Uluftrstions, the 
richneand fi,acucy of his eloquence* and .the with 

. which 
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wliicli lie wins tlie attrntton ant) commanJs tliepaiHoni hit) deaths whiiih happened m Joly 17^* 


of his readers, leave him amon^ oar Britiih moralilh 
without a rival. 

• Tov^'ards tlie end of 1763 Dr Smith received au in¬ 
vitation fr»>m Mr Charles Townfend to acaimpany the 
duke of Diiccietigh on his travels $ and the liberal 
terms in which this propofa! was made indtioed him to 
refign his ofiice at'Glafgovr. .He joined tlic duke of 
Biicclrbgh at LondotT early TO tht; year 1764, and fet 
out with him far the continent in the month of March 
following. After a ftay of about ten days at Paris, 
they proceeded to‘Thouloufe, where they 6xcd their 
ivfidence for about iS months; thence they went 
by a pretty extenfive route through the feutli of France 
to Geneva, where they paiTed twd months. About 
ChriUmas 1765 they retuimed to Paris, and remained 
tlKH-e till Odober following. The- fociety in which 
Dr Smith pafled thefe ten months may be •conceived 
in confequonce of the recommendation of Mr Hume. 

Turgot, Qijefoai, Neeker, D’Alembert, Helvciios, 

Marmontch^adanre Riccoboni, were among the flum- 
bei of his acquamtatiCcs; and fbme of them he conti¬ 
nued ever after to reckon among the number of hia 
friends. In O^fober 1766 the* duke of Buccleugh Re¬ 
turned to England,- 

Dr Smith fpeat the next ten yeataof his life with 
his mother at Kiefcaldy, occupied habitually in intenfe 
ftudy^ but unbending his mind ht times in the compa¬ 
ny of fome-of his old fohoolfelldws, #ho ftill continued 
to refide mr tbe place Of th« 4 r htrtb. In 1776 he 
publiflied hit' Inquiry mia the Naturt and Caufes </ the 
Wealth of ITadant j a hook fo apfvcrhtlly known, that 
miy paneglrric oa^it would betifelefs. 'ne variety, im- 
poitance, lisd add^ liOsidty, of the infor- 

lAatlod vriiicb it coflftata^p'UMS K$tl*and coroprehenfive- 
nels of miod difplaycd M'ki^ngcttent; the admi- 
rahU illuftnitionfa vrithit abounds f together with 

• plainnefs and perfpiduity which makes it intelKgible 

to all—j-render it unquefHoriably the moft perfeft work 
which has yet appearedon the general principles of any 
branch of legiflaiion. * ^ 

He fpent the next two years tif bis life in London, 
where he enjoyed the'fociety of foitie of the moft emi¬ 
nent men of the age : but be removed to Edinburgh in 
1778, in confequence of having been appointed, at the 
requell of the duke of Buccleugh, one of the comnrif- 
lionera of the cutloms in Scotland. Here be fpent tbe 
lad twelve years of hia life in an affluence which was 
more than equal to all hib wants. But his ftudies feem- 
cd'cntirdy fofpendtd'till the infirmities of old age re¬ 
minded him, when it was too late, of what he yet owed 
to the public and to his own fame. The principal ma¬ 
terials of the works which he had announced had long 
ago been collcAed, and little probably was wanting but 
a few years of health and retirement to complete them. 

Tbe death of hts mother, who had accompanied him to 
Kdtifburgh in 1784, together with that of his coniia 
M^fs Douglas in'r78Bi contributed to fruflrate thefe 
projtfdls. They had been the obje^s of his affection 
for more thnn 60 years, and in their fociety he' had cn- 
foyed from his infancy all that he ever knew of the cn- /mite the mizen fwhence this rope takes its name), that 
dcarments of a family. He was now alone and help- is, liaul by this rope that the fail may fall down, 

lels; and though he bore his kifs with equanimity, fnd SMOKE, a rfenfe clafiie v;*pour, arifing from burn- 
regained f'ppasontly fiis former cheerfolnrffi, yet ‘his ing hodits. ‘ As this vapour ih'cxtrcTr.tly diiagm hie 
health and tlrengtb gradually declined till tbe period of to the fcnfcsi and ulten prriudirial to the health, n an- 
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Some days 

before his death lie ordered all his papers to. 1^ burnt 
except a few effays, which have fince been pubjifhcd. 

Of the originality and comprehenfivenefs of his 
vieWs} the extent, the variety, and the correAnefB of 
his information ; thie mexhauffible fertility of his inven¬ 
tion—he has left behind him lalliiig monuments. To 
his private worth, the moff certain of all tefiimouies 
may be Found in that'confidence, refpefl, and attach¬ 
ment, which followed him through all the various rela- 
tiohs of life. He was habitually abfent in converfation, 
and was apt when he fpoke to deliver his ideas in the 
form of a leAure. He w'as rarely known to Hart a new 
topic btmfelf. or to appear unprepared upon thofe to¬ 
pics that were introduced by others. In bis external 
form and appearance there was nothing uncommon. 
When perfeAly at eafe, and when warmed with con- 
verfation, his gedures w*cre animated and not ungrace¬ 
ful ; and in the fociety of thofe he loved, his features 
were often brightened by a fmile of incxpreffiblc benig- 
nitr. In the company of llrangcrs, his tendency to 
abfence, and perhaps dill more his confeiournefs of that 
tendency, rendered his mannersfomew'hat embarrafled; 
an cffeA which was probably not a little heightened 
by thofe fpeculative ideas of propriety which his reclufe 
habits tended at once to perfr<£l in his conception, and 
to diminifh his power of realising. 

SMITHIA, in botany : A genus of the Jecandria 
order, belonging to the diadtiphia clafs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the jad order, 
Papiliouaeea. The calyx is monopliyllous and bilabia- 
ted ; the corolla winged ; the legumcn enclofed in the 
calyx, with three or four joints, and contains as many 
feeds, which arefmooth,eompredt‘d,and kidney‘Hiapcd. 
There is only one fpecies, vix. the thonina, 

SMITH (Gafpar), who, from painting a great num¬ 
ber of Magdalena, was called Magdalen Smithy was a 
Dutch painter, W'ho came to England foon after the 
Redoration. For thefe portraits fat a woman that he 
kept, and called hia wife. A lady, whom he had taught 
to draw, took him with her to Ireland, where he paint¬ 
ed fmall portraits in oil, had great hufiiicrs, and h'gh 
prices. His ilow'crs and fruit .were fo much admired, 
that one branch of grapes fold there for 40I. In his 
Magdalena he generally introduced a thidleon the fore 
ground. He had feverat fcholars, particuhuly Maubert, 
and one Gawdy of Exeter. Yet, notwiibdanding Ins 
fuccefs, he died poor in Ireland 1707. 

SMITHERY, a fmith*'s Ihop; alio the artofa Cmith, 
by which iron is wrought into any drape by means of 
fire, hammering, filing, Sic. 

SMITING-line, in a flip, is a fmall rope fadened 
to the mizen yard-arm, below'at the <!eck, ai.dib a'ways 
furled up with the mizen-farl, even to the uppet end 
of the yard, and thence it comes down to the poop. 
Its ufe is to loofe the mizen fail without llriking down 
the yard, which is eafily dune, becaufe the itiizen fai) is 
furled up only with rope yarns; and therefore wlicn 
this rope is pulled hard, it breaks all the repc-yams, 
and fo the fail falls down of itfelf. The Tailor’s uhrafo it, 
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SiiiToVe. IliR have fallen upenr feverkl cotitrivancrs to enjoy the 
'***'V*“^ benefit of fire without bein^ tnUoyed by fmoke. The 
fnoft. umv^rfal of thefe coDtrivancet » « tube leading 
from thd chamber in whieh the iire is kindle<l to the 
top of the batldrhgi throogh which the fmoke afcendei 
and is difperfid into 6ie'atmofphere. Theit tubes are 
tailed ; vvhreh, wh'erl cotiftru^ed is a proper 

vnannef} carry off the fmoke entirely $ [Mt, when im* 
properly cpnftrn&ed) they carry off the firoke impero 
teftly, to the (^reat annoyance of the inhabitants. As 
cur in&fons at prefent feem to have a very iuiperfedi 
knowledge of the manner in which chimRcys might to 
be builit we can hardly perform a mere acceptable fer- 
vlce to the public than to point out the manner in 
which they ought to be conllruded) fo as to carry off 
the fiuoke entirely; as v.ell as to explain the caufet 
from which tlie defeats fo often complained of gene¬ 
rally proceed* and the method of removing them. 

Thofc who* would be acquainted with this fubjedV* 
begin by cbnfidering on what principle fmoke 
*f-'phcul iiol sfeends in any chimney. At firft many arc apt to think 

i-itty. ‘ ".. 


that fmcke is in its nature, and of itfelf, fpecifically 
lighter than air, and rifci in it for the fame reafon that 
cork rifes in water. Thefe fee no caufe why fmoke 
fhould not rife in the chimn^ though the room be ever 
fo clofe. Others think there is a power in chimneys to 
iiraV’ up the fmukc, and that there are different forms 
of chimneya which afford more or Icfs of this power. 
Thefe amufe themfelvcs with fcarching for the bellform. 
The equal diiiienfions of a funnel in its wliole length is 
not thought artificial enough, and it is made, for fancied 
rcafotis, fomctinies tapering and narrowing from below 
upwards, and fometimea the contrary, &c. 6 cc» A 
fimplc experiment o.- two may ferve to give, more cor* 
re^ ideas. Having lighted a pipe of tc^cco, plunge 
the fiem to the bottom of a ^cauter half filled with 
cold water ; then putting a rag over the bowl, blow 
through it, and tiiake the fmoke defeend in the fiem of 
t*c pjpr, from the end of which it will rife in bubbles 
through ll»e water j and being thus cooled, will not 
afterwards rife to go out through the neck of the de¬ 
canter, but rcihhlu fprtading iifclf and reding on the 
forfacc of the water. This fiiowe that foioke is really 
heavier than air, and that it is carried upwards only 
when attached to or adled upon by air that is heated, 
and fbcrehy rarefied and rendered fpecifically lighter 
than the air in its neighbourhood. 

Smoke being rarely feen but in company with heat¬ 
ed air^ and its upward motion being vifible, though that 
dr the rHrt|icd air that drites it is not fo, has naturally 
given rife to the error. It is now well known that air 
13 a fluid w'hicb has weight as well as othns, though 
about 800 times lighter than water ; that heat makes 
the particles of air recede from eachother, and take up 
more fpacc, fo that the fame weight of air heated will 
have more bulk tb^n equal wei^ts of ‘cold air which 
Stay furroundit, andra ^at cafe iriuft rifcr being fiMroed 
upwards by foch coltler and heaiNer' air, which preffea 
to get under it and take ks place. 'f*hat air is fo r»< 
refird or rapandedby heat, maybe proved tO‘tbetr com* 
prchcirfion by a Unk blown bladder, which laid.before 
a fire, will fooo fwell, grow tight, and barft. 
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be handled, for the Imnda miglit warm k. At the end Smokeii 
of a quill faffen five or fix inches of the finefi light fila¬ 
ment of filk, fo that it may be held citlicr above the 
upper end of the tube or under the ‘lower end, your 
warm hand being at a diflancc by the- length of tUc 
quiU. If there were any-motion of air through the 
tube, It would matiifeft itfdf by its effe^ on the filk $ 
but if tbe tube and the air in it aie of the fame ternpe* 
rature with the furroundmg air, there will be no fuch 
motion, whatever may be the form of the tul>e, whe¬ 
ther crooked or firaight, narrow below and widening 
upwards, or the coutniry, the air in it will be quiefeeut. 

Warm the tube, and you will find as long as it conti¬ 
nues warm, a confiant current -of air enterieg below 
and pafitng up through tt till difcharged at tlU top ; 
becaufe tlie warmth of the tube being communicated 
to the air it contains, rarefies that air, and makc4 it 
lighter than the air without ; which therefore prefies 
if) below, forces it upwards, fellows and takes its place, 
and is rarefied in its turn. And, without warming the 
tube, if you bold under it a knob of hot iron, the air 
thereby heated will rifie and fill the ttdae, going out uc 
its top I and this motion in the tube will continue as 
lung as the knob remains ben, beeaufe the air entering 
the tube below, is lmtedand ratefied by palling neav 
and over that knob* • * 

That thk motimw prodaord necrly bythe differenc* 
of fpecific giivhy betU'ceh the ffuid witbia and that, 
without the cube,'^d not by toy fiuicied form of the 
tube itfelf, may appearby pluogiiig it inao water cob« 
tained in a glafs jar a foot' deep, through which fuch 
motion might be fees. Tbe water within snd without 
tbe tube being of the fame specific gravity, balancu 
each other, and both remabr’tt reft. But take out the 
tube, ftop its bottom with a finger^ and fill it wkh olive 
oil, which ia Ughter ^than water; then the 

top, place it as before, ka’^loWer end under water, ku 
top a vci'y little ebove» Avlong aayua keep thebot- 
tom fiopped theffuidi remaimnt reft f but the-moment 
it is unllopt, -ihe heevier enters below, forces up the 
lighter, and takes its place: and the motion them 
ceafes, merely bectufr she sww fiuid cannot be fuccef- 
fivvly madedighterv as air may be by a warm tube. 

In- fadi, no form of the funoel of a chrmney has any^ 
fhare in its operation or effedl rcfpeditng fmoke except 
its height. The longer the fbnne), if erc^, the greater 
ita force when'filled with heated and rarefied air to- 
draw in below and drive up the fmoke, if one may, ia. 
compliance with cuftom, ofe the exprefiton draw, wheix 
in' faA it is the fupertor weight of (he furrounding at-- 
mofphere that prrfiesto enter tbe funnel below, and fo 
drives up before it the fmoke and warm air it meeta., 
with in its paffage. 

What ia it then which makei a fmoky diimney, that 
is, a chimney which, tnflead of conveying up all-the. 
fmcke, difehavges a part of it inao the room, offending* 
the eyes and damaging the funuture f 

ThecauCes of this eSvSt may be reduced to nint, di£». 
fering from each other, asid therefore requiring diffeS^ 
en4 remedies. 

1. Smeif tiimneys in a nw honfi an Juch freqnently^ 
f^rotn meremtant i/uir. The.workmanfhipof the roomst- 
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Another experiment may be'to (alM a- glefe aubo being sHvocid^ and jnff oat oftbeworkman-s iHuidsylbo 
abeUt.ao meb in diameter, and 11 inches long, open at joints‘uf^Mb^ids^of tbe flooring, and of the paiuwU 
both cods, and fuedtipri^'oc kga fit'diakifetxeAiftok of wainfnotliiiig, aredil trueaud-tighi; iha more fo as. 

thft 
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the wflHi, pfrhtpa not yet tliOTOU;;Wy,Jry, preferve a wiMh of the open crevice betweea the edge of the (rffcr 
datnpnefs in the air of the room which jceepe the wootU and the rubhcrt it (houlJ ihut intq. Suppofe the di¬ 
work fwelled and clofe. I'he doors and the fsA^es too, ftance to be half an iheb* and the door ciebt feet biehz 


Smoke. 


work fwelled and clofe. I'he doors and the faAtes too, 
being worked with truth, (hut with exa^nefs, fo that 
the room teas tight as a fnuff-box, no paffage bciog 
left open for air to enter except the key-hole, and even 
that is fometirnes covcre<i by a little dropping Ihutter, 


ftance to be half an inch, and the door eight feet high; 
you find thence that your rooii) requires ao, entrance, 
for air equal in area tp 96 half tncl^Sf or 43 fquarp 
inches, or a paffage of 6 inches by 8. This, bowevcir* 
is B'large fuppoficion ; there being few chimneys that. 


Now if fiztoke cannot rife but as conneAed with rare- liaving a m^irrate opening and a tolerable height ot 
fte<l nir,‘and a column of fuch air, fuppofc it filling the * fiinnelt will not be fatisficd. with fuch a crevice of q 


funnel, cannot rife unlcfa other air be admitted to fup- 
ply its place ; and if therefore no current of air enter 
the opening of the chimney—lliere is nothing to prevent 
thefmoke fi*omcnmingout iuto tlie room. If the motion 
upwards of the air in a chimney that is freely fupplicd 
be obfervcii by the fifing of the fmoke or a feather iu 
it, and it be corifidered that in the time fuch feather 
takes in rifing from the fire to the top of theohimner, 
a column of atr equal to thccontcnt of the funnel muft 
be difchargcdi and an equal quantity fupplied from the 
room below, it wU{ appear abfolmely impoftible that 
this operation ftmuld go 00 if the tight room is kept 
ftiut; for were there any farce capable of draa’ing con- 
ftantly fo much air out of it, it muft foon be exhaufted 
like the receiver of an air^vrop, and no animat could 
live in it* Thofe therefore who flop every crevice in a 
room to prevent the adroiftion of frefti air, and yet would 
have their chimney carry up the fmoke, require iiicon- 
frfienctes, and expedi irapoftibibties. Yet under this fi* 
tution it it not uaeummon to fee the owner i>f a new 
houfe m defpair, and ready to fell it for much Icfs than 
it cofti conceiving it uniiibabitable be^ufe not a chim¬ 
ney hi wipHOM of its rooms wdll carry off the fmoke 
Molefs a doof or udndow be. left open. Much ex- 
peace has al&v'been made to «her and amend new chim- 
aeya which had really no fsttlt r in one boufe particu- 
bidy which Dr Franktin kuevr that belonged to a ao- 
bhrman-tn Weftminfter, that expence amounted to no 
iefii than 300I. after bis hoofe had been, as he ihoiiglit. 


quarter of an inch : Dr Franklin found a, fquare of 6 
by 6, or 56 fquarc inches, to be a pretty good medium 
that will frrvc for mod chimneys* High funnels with 
fmnll and low openings may indeed be fupplied through 
a Icfs fpace; becaufe, for rtafons that will appear here¬ 
after, the f»>rcc of levity, if one may fo fpeak, being 
greater in fuch funnels, the cool air enters the room 
with greater velocity, and confcqucntly more enters iu 
the fame time. This, however, has its limits; for ex¬ 
perience (hows, that no incrcafed velocity fooccafioned 
has made the admlflion of air through the key-hole 
equal in quantity to that through an open door, though 
through the door the current moves Oonly, and through 
the key-hole with great rapidity. 

It remains then to be conlidercd, bow and where 
tliia necclTaiy quantity of air from without is to be ad-' 
niitted fo as to be kaft inconvenient: for if at the door, 
left fo much open, the air thence proceeds dirc^lly to 
tlie chimney, and in its way comes cold to your bade 
and heck as you fit before your fire. If you keep the 
door flmt, and ruife a little the fafh of your window, 
you feci the fame inconvenience. Various have bien 
the contrivances to avoid this; fuch as bringing in ficfii 
air through pipes in the jamts of the chiiniu-y, which 
pointing upwards Ibould blow tlic fmoke up ilic funnel, 
opening paiTages into the funnel above, to let in air for 
the fanie purpofe. But thefe produce an efteiit con¬ 
trary to that intended : for as it is ihc conilant current 
of air pafling from the room through the optningof 


ftnifhed andall charges paid. And after all, feveral of the chimney into the funnel whicli prevents the fmoke 


the alterations w'vre iocffedual, for want of underlUnd- 
iag the true pnndpks. 

JlmrJiiSt When you find on ttial that opening the 
door ot a windo-w enables the cliimneyto carry up all 
the fmoke, you may be fure that want of air from with¬ 
out was the canfc of its fmoking. ** I fay from wUi- 
tut (adds Dr Franklin), to guard you againft a com¬ 
mon miftake of thofe who may tcU you the room is 
largo, contain-s abundance of air fiifticient to fupply any 
chimney, and therefore it canuot be that the chimni’y 
wants .air. , Thefe rcafoners are ignorant that the large- 
nefs uf'a room, if tight, Is in this cafe of final! import¬ 
ance, fince it cannot part with a chimney-full of its air 
without occafioning fu much vacuum; which it requires 
a great force to cftc£l, and could not be borne if cf- 
fefted.” 

It appeariirgi pkinly ihrn, that fome of the outward 
air muft be admitted, tbe qurftion will be, how much is 
abfolutely aifteiTaty*? for yoa would avoid ad/nittiiig 
more, as being contrary to one of your intentions in 
having a fire, viz. that of warming your room. To 
diCcover this quantity, fhut the door gradually while a 
middltng fire is burnrtrg, till you find'that before it is 


from coming out into the room, if you fupply the funnel 
by other means or in other ways with the air which It 
wants, and cfpecially if that air be cold, you dimindh the 
force of that current, and the fnu>kc in its eftbits to en¬ 
ter the room finds kfs rriiilauce. 

The wanted air muft then inciifprnfably be admitted 
into the room,, to fupply what goes off through the 
opening of the chimney. M. Gauger, a very ingeniuHS 
and iiitfeUigcnt French writer on the fubje^t, propofci 
with judgment to admit it above the opening of the 
chimney ; and to jirevcnt inconvenience from its cold- 
nefs, he diredta that it may be fo made, that it fiiall 
pais in its cntiance through winding cavities made be- 
hiud the iron back and lides of the fiic-place, and un¬ 
der the iron hearth-plate; in which cavities it will be 
warmed, and even heated, fo as to contribute much, in^ 
fteud of cooliog to the warming t( the room. This 
invention is • excellent in itlclf, and may be ufod witk.. 
advantage in building new lioufes : becaufe fhe clum7 
ncys may then be fo difpofed as to admit conveniently 
the cold air to enter fuch paffagee; but in huufea built 
without fuch views, the chimneys are often fo fituated 
as nut to afford that conveaience without ^eat and ex- 
nsnfiue alterations. iEafv and cheaD methuds. thouirb 


^uite Ihut the fmoke begins to ctime out into the room ; penfivc alterations. Eafy and cheap fuethuds, though 
then open it a little till you perceive the fmoke comes not quite fo perfe^ in thepifelvet, or luore ^eiicri*l 
out no longer* There Jtedd the door, and oh&rvc Abe niUity) and.fttcli are the foUq-wiB^;. ; 


Smoke. 



Fig. 2. 
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i 0 ln all rooms wlierc tlicre is a firCt the body of air ing the highcil or longellt and thufe of the other fioors Smoke, 
warmed and rarefied before the chimney is continually (horter and fliorterj till we come to thofe in the gar- 
changing place, and making room for other air that is rets, which are of courfe the Ihorteft ; and tile force 
to be wanned in its turn. Part of it enters and goes of draft being, as already fatcU in proportion to the 
i>p the chimney, and the refl rifes and takes place near lieight of funtiel filled with nirelicd air, and a current 
the ceiling. If the room be lofty, the warm air re* of air from the room into the chimney, fufficient to fiU 
mains above our heads as long as it continues warm, the opening, being necclTary to uppofc and prevent Uie 
and wc are little benefited by it, brenufe it does not fmokefromcomingoutintotberooro;itfollows,thattbc 
defeeud till it is cooler. Few can imagine the difTcrcnce openings of the Ipngell funnels may be larger, and that 
of climate between the upper aud lower parts of fuch a thofe the (hortcr funnels (hould be fmaller. For if 
room, who have not frit-d it by the thermorrieter, or by there be a large opeuing to a chimney that docs not 
going up a ladder till their heads are near the ceiling. drawfirongly,the funnel may happen to befurniflied with 
It is thin among this warm air that the wanted quan- the air which it demands by a partial current entering on 
tity of ot:tw4i*d air is bell admitted, with which being one fide of the opening, and leaving the other fide free 
mixed, its coldntfs is abated, and its inconvenience di* of any oppofite current, may permit the fmoke to ilTuc 
ininifiicd fo as tf> become fcarce obfcrvablc. This may there itito the room. Much too of the force of draft 
Y<e cjiily dune by drawing down about an inch the upper in a funnel depends on the degree of rarefaflion in the 
faOi of a window $ or, if not moveable, by cutting fuch air it contains, and that depends on the ncarnefa to the 
n device thiotigh its frame ; in both which cafes it will fire of its pafiage in entering the funnel. If it can 
he well to place a thin ihcJf of the length to conceal enter far from the fire on each fidci or £>r above the 
the opening, and Hoping upwards, to direct the entering fire, in a wide orbigb opening, it receives, little heat in 
air horizontally along and under the ceiling. In fome paffing by the fire, and the coi^ents of the funnel are by 
boufes the air may be admitted by fuch a crevice made thofe means left different in levity from the fjurrounding 
in the waiufeot, cornice, or plaftering, near the ceiling atmofphere, and its force in dmwing confequently wcak- 
atid over the opening of the chimney. This, if pradti- er« Hence if too large an opening be given to chim- 
cablc, is to be cholcn, bccaofe the entering cold air neys in uppw rooms, thoie,rooi^ will be fmoky: Oo 
Will there meet with the warmefi riling air from before the other hand, if tod fii^n 9pcninga,be ^iven to cbim- 
the fire, and be foonefi tempered by the mixture. The neys in the lower rooms, the, enters^ air opening too 
fame kind of Ihelf fhoiitd alfo be placed here. Another dircAIyandviolentlyon the fire,an(tafKrwaxf^'lt<^gthr 
way, and not a very difficult one, is to take out an up- eniiig the draft as it kfeeodt the funnel wiu confume 
per pane of glafs in one of your falhes, fet it in a tin the fuirl too rapidly- > 

frame, giving it two fpringing angular Tides, and then Remfify-^As different cincumffances fre 4 ueiitly mix 
replacing it, with hinges below on which it may be themfelvcs in tbefc matters, it is diffi^U^jto givi^recifie 
turned to open more or lets above. It will then have dinncufiona for the openings philOq^s^ ^r^fa> 

the appearance of an intcnial Ikydight. By drawing thers made them generally much ttige: we^.buve 
this pane in, more or Icfs, you may admit what air you leffcned them; btit they are often .ftiH p^grcateir 
find necelTarv. Its pofition will naturally throw that fions than they fhould he*'the human eye not being ef- 
Hir up and along the ceiling. Tliis is what is called in fily reconciled to fudden and.great changes. If >7911. 

France a IVm tjl dat ? As this is a German quellion, fufpedl that your chimney fmpkes from .the too great 
the invention is probably of that nation, and takes its dimehfion of its opening, contradt.it by placing move- 
name from the frequent afkinguf that queflion when it able boards fo as to lower and. narrow it gradpaily 
firft appeared. In England fome have of late years till yoit fipd the fmoke no longer iffiies into the room, 

cut a round hole about five inches diameter in a pane The proportion fo found will be that wntch is proper 

of the fiiili and placed againfl it a circular plate of tin for that chimney, and yoii rnyy employ the bricklayer 
bung on an axis, and cut into vanes; which, being fepa- or mafon to reduce it accordingly. However, as in 
rateiy bent a little obliquely, are ai^ed upon by the cn- building new boufes fometbing muft be fometimes ha¬ 
tering air, fo as to force the plate continually round zarded, Dr Franklin propofesto m.tke the openings in 
like the vanes of a windmilL This admits the outward the lower rooms about 30 inches fquare and 18 deep, 

air, and by the continual w’hirling of the vanes, docs and thofe in the upper only 18 inches fquare and not 

in fume degree difpcrfe it. The ooife only is a little quite fo deep; the intermediate ones diminifhing in pro- 
inconvenicat* poriion as the height of t^e funnel is diminilbed. *In the 

2. A ftcond caufe of the fmoking of chimneys is, larger openings, billets of two feet long or half the com- 
ihfir opmin^s in the room Bring too large; that is, too mon length of cordwood, may be burnt conveniently { 
wide, too high, or both. Architedls in general have no and for the fmaller, fuch wood may be fawed into 
otiur ideas of proportion in the opening of a chimney thirds. Where coals are the fuel, the grates Will be 
than what relate to fymmetry and beauty refpediing proportioned to the openings. The fame depth is 
the dimeniiuns of tl^ room | while its true proportion nearly ncceffary to all, the funnels being all ma^i of.a 
reipefting its fmi^toa and utility depends on quite fize proper to admit a chimney'fweeper. If in large 
other principles; and they might as properly proper- and elegant rooms cullom or »acy mould require the 
tiun the flep in a ftaircafe to the height ol the fiory, appearance of a larger chimney, it may be formed of 
initead of tlie natural elevation of men’s legs in mount- expenfive marginal decorations^ in marble, &c. But in 
'Fht proportion then, to be regarded, is what re- time perhaps, that which is fitted in the nature of things 
lates to the height of the funnel. For as the funnels may come to be thougltt handfomefl. 
in the different (lories of a.houfe are neceffarily of dif- 3. Anot.her caufe of fmok||r cb-mneys is too Jhort a 
iereht heights or leagths, that from the lowed floor be- funnel. This happens ;iecciranly iu lumc calcs, as where 

4 ‘ • .* » 
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oke. * chminey it rrqdircd in a lo<v liuilding ; for, if the 
funnel be raided high above the roof, in order to ftrcngth- 
en itt draft, it rathen in danger of being blown down, 
and crufhmg the roof in its rail. 

Remedies. Contraft the opening of the chimney, fo 
B8 to oblige all the entering air to pafs through or very 
near the fire 4 whereby it will be more heated and rare* 
lied, the funnel itfelf be more warmed, and its contents 
have more of-what mav be called the force of levity, fo 
as to rife ftrongly and maintain a good draft at the 
opening. 

Or yon may in fome cafes, to advantage, build addi* 
tional {lories over the lowbuilding, which will fupport 
a high funnel. 

If the low building be ufed as a kitchen, and a con* 
traflion of the opening therefore inconvenient, a large 
one being neceflary, at lead when there are great din¬ 
ners, for the free management of fu many cooking uten- 
fils; in fuch cafe the bed expedient perhaps would be 
to build two more funnels joining to the fird, aod hav¬ 
ing three moderate openings, one to each funnel, tn- 
flead of one large one. When there is occafion to ufe 
but one, the other two may be kept fhut by Hiding 
plates, iiercaftcr to be deferibed; and two or all of 
them may be ufed together when wanted. This will 
indeed be an expe^ce, but not an ufelefs one, finccyour 
cooks win woik with tnofe comfort, fee better than in 
a fmoky kitchen what they ti^ about, your vi£luaU 
will be cleanm* drefied and not tade of fraoke, as is of¬ 
ten the cafe j and to render the effed more certain, a 
ftack of three funnels may be fafely built* higher above 
the roof than a fingle funnel. 

The cafe of too 0 k}rt a funnel is more general than 
would be imagined, and often^^und where one would 
not expeA it." For it is not uncommon, in ill-contriv¬ 
ed buildings, isftead of baring a funnel for each room 
or fire-place, to bend and turn the funnel of an upper 
room fo as to make it enter the fide of another funnel 
that comes from below. By tbefe means the upper room 
funnel is made fhort of courfe, fince its length can only 
be reckoned from the place where it enters the lower 
room funnel; and that funnel is aUb (hortened by all 
the didance between the entrance of the fecond funnel 
and the top of the dack : for all that part being readi¬ 
ly fuppUed with air through the fecond funnel, adds no 
ftrength to the draft, crpecially as that air is cold when 
there is no fire in the fecond chimney. The only eafy 
remedy here is, to keep the opening of that funnel fbut 
in which there is no fire. 

4. Another very common caufe of the fmoking of 
chimneys is, their overfowering one another. For in- 
flance, if there be two chimneys in one large room, and 
you make fires in both of them, the doors and windows 
clofe fhut, you will find that the greater and dronger 
firefhall overpower*thc weaker, from the funnel of which 
it will draw down air to fupply it* own demand;.which 
air defeending in the weaker funucl, will drive down its 
fmoke, and rorcc it into the room. If, inflead of being 
in oncroom,the two chimneys arc in two d^ffci ent rooms, 
communicating hy a door, the cafe is the fume when¬ 
ever that door is open. In a very tight huofe, a 
kitchen chimney on the lowed floor, when it had a 
great fire in it, has been known to overpower any 
other chimney in the bouic, aad draw air aud fmoke 
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into its room as often as the door communicating with Saioke. 
the daircafe was opened. ■ - 

Remedy, Take care that every room have the means 
of fupplying itfelf from without with the air which its 
chimney may require, fo that no one of them may be 
obliged to borrow fiom another, nor under the ncreffity 
of lending. A variety of thefc means have been already 
deferibed. 

5. Another caufe of fmoking is, when the tops ofehim-, 
neyt are commanded hy higher buildings, or by a hill, fo 
that the wind blowing over finch eminences falls like 
water over a dam, fometimes almod perpendicularly on 
the tops of the chimneys that lie in its way, and b.aU 
down the fmoke contained in them. 

To illuAiate this, let A (fig. 3.) reprefent a frnalt 
building at the fide of a great rock B, and the wind 
coming in the diredion CD ; when the current of air 
comes to the point D, being hurried forward with gre at 
velocity, it goes a little forward, but foon defc. -ds 
downward, and gradually is rcflcAtd more and more in¬ 
ward, as reprcfeiUed by the dotted lines EE, &t. fi> 
that, defccndiiig downwards upon the top of the chim¬ 
ney A, the fmoke is beat back again into the apart¬ 
ments. 

It is evident that houfea fituated near high hills 
thick woods will be in fome mcaftire expoftti to the 
.fame inconvenience ; but it is likcwifc p-tin, that if :t 
houfe be fituated upon the flopc of a hill (as at F, 
bg* 3*)» be in any danger of fmoke whru 

the wind blows towards that fide of the hill upon tvWcIi 
it is fituated; for tl»e current of air coniing over tlie 
houfe-top in the direction CH, is immedhurlv changed 
by the Hope of the hill to the dircAiou Il'C, whicli 
powerfully draws the fmoke upward from the top of 
the chimney. But it is alfo evident, that a hoiile in 
this fituation will be liable.to fmoke when the wind 
blows from the hill; for the current of air coming 
downward in the dircdlion CH, will beat downwaid 
on the chimney F, and prevent the fmoke from afceml- 
ing with freedom, Tlic effeft will be much height¬ 
ened if the doors and windows arc chiefly i» tlie lovcr- 
moll fide of the lioufe. 

Remedy. Tliat commonly applied to this cafe is a 
tunicap made of tin or plate iron, covering the chimney 
above and on three fidvs, open on one fide, turning on 
a fpindle; and which being guided or governed by a 
vane, always prefents its back to the current. This 
may be generally cfTcdtual, though not certain, an there 
may be cafes in which it will not lueceed. Raifiag 
your funnels if pradticahle, fo a.; their tops may he 
higher,or at Icaft equal, with the commanding eminence, 
is more to be depended on. Eiit iIjc turning cap, being 
eaficr i-.'id cheaper, fliould firft be tried. “ Jfobliged to 
build in fuch a fituation, I would choofe (fays Dr 
Franklin) to pbcc my doors on liio fide next the hill, 
and the backb uf my chimneys 011 the f.irtliefi fide; for 
then the column of air falling over the eminence, and of 
courfe prcfliig on that below, and forcing it to entir 
the doors or wiisdihdusoi on that fide, would tend to 
balance the preliure <!own the chimneys, and leave 
the funnels more free in the exercife of their func¬ 
tions.’* 

6. There is another cafe which is the reverfe of that 
lafl mciuioucd. It is where the commanding eminence 

it 
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^farin'.T from the wind than the chimney commanded. 

explain thi» a 6^ure m.iy be neceffary. Suppofe 
then a btillding whole lide AB i-.nppens to be expofrd 
to the wind, and forms a k'lul of dam ngainft its pro* 
irr'^fs. Suppofe the wind blowing in the dire^^ion FE. 
The air ubnrn^ied by this dam or building AB will 
like water pr< fa and fearch for paflagi s through it; but 
llndiiip, none, it is heat b.jck with violence, and fpreads 
itfelf on every lido> as is rcprcfvntcd by the curved 
liiu s e, e, r, r, r, f. It will tliercfore force itfelf down 
the fmnll chimney C, in order to get through by fome 
doer or window o{K'n on ilte other (ide of the building. 
And it there be a fire in fuch chimney, its fmoke is of 
cuurfe beat d<.<wu and fills the room. 

Rttttfuy. There is but one remedy, which is to raife 
fuch a funnel higher than the roof, fupporting it if ue- 
c ffiry by iron bars. For a tumcap in this ca£e hat no 
offe^, the dammed-up air preffing down through it in 
whatever pofitiou the wind may have placed its open- 

'*ng- 

Dr Franklin mentions a city in which imny famifes 
are rriidered fmoky by this operation. For their kitch* 
ens being built behind, and conne^d by a pafl'age with 
'the houfes, and the topj of the kitchen chimneys lower 
than the tops of the houfes, the wliole fide of a ftreet 
when the wind bkiwv againft its back forms fuck a dasn 
as above defenbed ; and the wind fo obllrtriilcd forces 
down thofe kitchen caimneys (efpeciaUy when they 
have hot weak fires in them) to pafs through the paf- 
fage and boufe into the ftreet. Kitchen chimneys fo 
formed and fituated have another inconvehience. In 
fummer, if you open yoor upper room windows for 
air, a light breeae blowing over your, kitchen chimney 
towards the houfe, though not ftrong enough to force 
down its fmoke as aforefaid, is fuffieient to waft it into 
your windows, and fill the rooms with k | which, be* 
(ides the diragrceablciitfs, damages your furniture. 

7. Chimneys, otheradfe drawing well, are fometimee 
made to fmoke by t/te improper and inconvtnienk Jituation 
of a door* When the door and chimney are on the 
lame fide of the room, if the door being in the corner 
is made to open againft the wall, which ts common, as 
being there, when open, more out of the way, it follows, 
that when the door is only opened in part, a current of 
air runiing in pafTes abng the wall into and acrofs the 
opening uf the chimney, and dirts fome of the fmoke 
out into the room. This happens more certainly when 
the dour is fhutting, for then the force of the current is 
augmented, and becomes very inconvenient to thofe 
who warming themfelvaa by the fire happen to fit in 
ks way* 

The remediet are obvious and eify. Either put an 
intervening fereen from the wallround great part of the 
fireplace; or, which U perhaps preferable, ftiift the 
hinges of your door, fo as it may open the other way, 
and when open throw the air along the other wall. 

8. A room that has 00 ftre in-its chimaey it fome* 
times filled with /moke nttbicb it meived at the top of itt 
funnel^ and JefeenJt into tbi room. Funnels wkhout fires 
have an efft£t according to their degree of coldnefs or 
warmth on the air that happens to be contained iathem. 
The furruunding atmofphere is frequently changing its 
temperature 1 but -uf funnels eovetud from winds 
and fun by the boufe that coutaius them, retaia u more 
qguui temper&iuar. If, after 1 warm feafoii, the Out- 
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ward air fuddculv grows cold, the empty warm funnels Smolu 
begin to draw ftroncly upward ? that Is, they rarefy 
the air contained in them, which of courft rHea, cooler 
air enters below to fupply its } 4 ace, k rarefied ki ka 
turn, and rifes; and iitis operation cOntinuca^l the 
funnel gtoat cooler, or the outward air warmer, or 
both, when the motion ceafes. On the ether hand, if 
after a cold feafbn the outward air faddenly grows wtrm 
and of courfe lifter, the ^ conSiiined in tuc bool ftm- 
nels being heavier dbfeends into the rooCh; and the 
warmer air which inters their tops being cooled in kt 
turn, and made heavier, continuen to deteend^ andthis 
operation goes on till the ftTuneis are warmed by the 
pafting of warm air thro’ them, or the ktr kftlf grows 
cooler. When the temperature uf the dir and m the 
funnels is nearly equd, the difierenceof warmth in the 
air between day and-rnght is Sufficient to produce theft: 
currents: ttieair wHl begin to afeend the funAcisuathe 
coot of die evening domes on, and tbkcvrrcnt wftl con¬ 
tinue till perhaps ntsworten d*clcick the neat mermng, 
when k- begm to befkate f uud at the heat of the day 
approacheSk fets downwtkb, and oootmirs fii till to¬ 
wards evenii^, when k agam befitates for fome time, 
and then goes upwards ocmftntif dating the night, as 
before mentioned Now wbea fmoke iffinng the 
topsof ndghbdttfb^ftii m clipufifeaovtrthetopaqf fun¬ 
nels which are at thfe ttme drawing do w nwards, ms they, 
often are in the unddie putt dflke day, fmoke i» 
of neccffity draira^vntotlK& feaBeiat dw'defobfidawkh 
the sir xntothe chamber. - • - 

The remedy is to bare u ftidi»|g pktththdi' wlQ Aot 
perfedUy the offimdiug fhuafdv^-'lDr ih uih i kr bus ihua 
deCerib^ it 1 ^ Tkh hpeOh^ of^ka tUttmncy fa oou- 
traAed by bs 4 ck wdfk.noOl wWsijsihtii dabtfeo about 
two feet between Che jlktn%a 0 dthakiltakbaod|^htdO#o 
to widihi tbotk thr fe fisag^ed 
hnmc M placed -jud uhdfr ihe Iwunftf and'tQMiwdiag 
quite to the budc'*of the ekimney, fiatbat a phtte Of the < 
fame met^ mdydidt’boriaorttidly buck waidk and for- 
w'srds m the groovea on UMih'ddd of ehwfrdme* ^Thifi 
plate !B jtift'ib iatge at-ta dff the.whpli fpoet^affid 
the cbimuey enrirdyialfetttliiukquiteaii^ Which is^eon- 
venient wbed ^ere ia no 'ftte; Draav’^ dut, 'fous' to 
leave betvreea its ftnthcredge and ibediaok a fpdeO^f 
about two rnebes ^ tbiaf|iuee w fufiicieift for thoftncike 
to pafs ( and fe large apart of che'ffiaiiel being ftopt 
by the reft of the piMe, the psftanof warm ok out of 
the rbum, dp the chimneyi is obl&aAed and lutardeii; 
and by ihotc means much eold sir ia prevented from 
coming in through crevices, to fupply its plue. lliis 
eftefb IS made msnifeft three ways. a. When the fire 
burns briikly in cold weather, the howling or wluftUag 
noife made by the wind, as k enters the room through 
the crevices, when the chimirry is open as ufual, ceafes 
as foon at the plate is (lid in to ka proper diRanoe. 

2. Opening the door of the room about half -uo trod), 
and hiding ycinr hand agmnft the opemtigv :petr the 
top of the door, you feel the Cold air comiog in againft 
your Kami, but weakly, if the plate be in. Let another 
perfon fuddcnly draw it out, to a to kt the air of the 
room go up tAte chimney, with its ufual freedom where 
^imneys are open, and you immediately TmI the cold 
ok rufifiog in 5. If fomethingbe fet againft 

the door, juft fuficient,- when the plate is in, to keep 
the door nearly ibut, by refilling the pefl'ure of the 
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lir iPMiUlarcciifrm»l tlMS» «rliM tb« ii >8>DBgfc<o»d«ilBqrgm»mbmeh ftrydanger&a^jtft 
drftwnootf th« door wil! he fenced by ibt^s* -Mf«vd to fee« a»d-ooeafiooed pr^tUy-by aa sy^dRl 
creafed preftwe of the outward cold air co d taw ooring iri^ida r €rttUag;of'oae Ode of tbc home. The air en* 
to get i»4ofepply ehcfUcc of the arana air that now tering this breach freelyt d eftro y ed .the dtawMg feroa oC 
paCbt out of the room to go up the chiiaoey. la our the ^ael. The rem^y «pd^ have beeop hRkig op 
comiaoa opeo chhnneya* half the feci ia wafted^ and ita the breach, or rather residing the fnoocl t bat the 
oded lot'; tbc air it baa warned bci^ immediately landlord rather cbofe to.dopap the cfaimney. 
diaaMoft** "Another paasbng cafe 1 met with at a frieod'a 

A. Cbimacya which generally draw welly do nereftbe* conotry bonfe near l.ondoii. Hit beft nwra hid a 
few fa a crt iiea give feieiK mtothciwoma»hJem/ daioM chimney in which, be told me, be never could have a 
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dawd h eemdt pefitg eotr tie $e^ tf th^ 

tbtfogb dot defeeadti^Trom inycommanditig eminence, 
'^nda cafe ta moft freqoent where ibe ftmnd w ihort and 
opentag toned from the wiodr It ia tbc toon 
yievooe, «nCn it h a ppena to he a eeid wind that pro^ 


fire, for ■& tbefmoke came oat into the room. I tat¬ 
ter^ myfelf T could eafily find the canfe aod preferibe 
tbc cure. I bad a fire made there, nnd fomid it as* be 
faid. I opened the door, and per c eived it waa not 
want of air. I made a temporary contriflion of the 


dace? the efedfe beeiufe WM yoawMft want yoor fire opening of the chimney, and found that it wm not ita 
you arc fomecimai obliged to catragtt^ it. Town* being too large that caufed the fmoke to iffue. I went 
derftand tbh, it may be confidcred tbattbe rifing light out and looked np to the top of the chimney: Ita fen- 
air, to obtain a frecifiM^ffldnlbe fennel, mufi pafh out wd waa joined in the fame ftack with othen; feme of 
«f he way dr obhji^^tbe.aie that te overvt te fife In them ftorter, that drew very weU, and I few nothing to 
a tone cIcalBArW fittfe-Hbfiid-tida ie^dhae vifibly { prevent He doing the feme. In fine, after every other 
fer wefee the fmeke itav ai broii|ht «p by thct* air examination I could think of, I waa obliged to own the 
vHc id a^cofeom efeone tfirebmioeyi ha^wben a'afe- tafefficiency of my (kill. But my friend, who made no 
lent m il l e nt' of yp» tbatfii^ a fiiupj^ wind, pdfea over pretenfion tofuch kind of knowledge, afterwird^ dtfeo. 
the top ufa >iMmarj‘,~*iiapaniriiai haira vCeeivedTo much vered the caufe himfelf. He got to the top of the fen- 
dbrdr, vMdr kc^tlind hi g-befifibaital direflion and od by a ladder, and looking ^wn found ft filled with 
lUfew cwitl mbhl fe Mpidly^tlkatP dm'fifif^ light air twiga and ftraw cemented 1^ earth and lined with fra- 
rhM Mt 'ftMigpIl'fdibSrot h»'<Mge> 4 ba« to gait that there. It feema the hottfe, after being built, badfiood 
Jbedkfen bHd move wenhfe * empty feme yeara before he occupied it; and be con- 

Jlaiblfel. In Vuiaa, ibkcw aih igtowprn orw^en duded that feme large birda had taken the advantage of 


fedUb P^iiriw <^mfm the bt<eadth of feaioo.** 
mgffMrfee^ Mfdhibly fifclptbct - TM^ feeibs to Chimneya whofe funnels go up in the north waB of 

that the entry of n houfe, and expofed to the north winds, are not fo 
ll iM ^tbbr^bb Afiwlfttdl^xod pefhap it ape to draw well as thofe in a feuth wall; hecaufe when 
might have been imagii^, that the Ufiiofe fefve of the rendered cold by tfaofc winds, they draw downwards. 

thenar- Chimneysenclofed in the body of a houfe are better 
fo II to than thofe whofe fenneliure expofed in cold walls, 
llbf ~I r fi fifilN t* (i n li rbl l hit ''Tibhii however, Chtmneya in ftacks are apt to draw better than fepa- 
kMt'bfe^ittffemcd ("-Ibftbt'^fM'wn at rate femieli,beraufethe fenneli that haveconfiant fire# 

^hhe feiPced down Hi (hem warm the othen in feme degree that have 

S fitahHirtfle rc^ wMcte^Tlaiil^tbOimoifiyfet, none. 

Illtoobli^’him tofhlR'thieflrcHrtoAndtW. The ^airort-Jferl. T^itingenious machine isofCerman 

ibb fenneFwaa tededf nortb^aft exfradton ; and Meffinger, in hii CoUtOiw of MtthanU 
tertfs tbe wind, fe/ Pt rfi fr mm eet^ fays it ia very ancient, briogrepre- 
But featcd Ri a pamringat Nuremberg, which ia known to 

be oHer than the year 15^0. 

'^kmmfif dx^periaieiltr Toffibfy a might have Itamftrudibn ia abundantly fimple. An upright 

jb i ^biidi c, but it waa^d(tried. iroii'fpindfe GA (fig. 5.), placed in the narrow pirt 

' the fetenee; however, that a man fhall fop- of the kitchen chimney, turns round on two pivots H 

i^elflhtfklffiofiefi^Sofin tMl'ardcfeihemayfometiniea and I. The upper one H pafles through an iron bar, 
fiM ‘with 'oM th tt pdzxle him.I once fedged which ia buiH Hi acrofs the chimney; and the lower pi- 

{KytD/Trirtkfit^ Si «t Lonflofti '^hichc fe a vot I is of tempered fteel, and is conical or pointed, 

^miu‘tb^'%i<dngfe/chhhiieyaiid fdftnd. Tlie o|)eii- nfilng ni a conical bell-metal fecket fixed on aaotkee 

did W keep in the fmoke, croia W. On the upper end of the fpindle is a cifeu- 
and alt attempt! kb we a fire in thli room were fruit- fer fiy G, confiding of 4, 6, 8. or more thin iron plates, 
1kfa. ‘ T CaJbld hot irfii jfee the reafon, till at'lengtb ob- fei obliquely on tbc fpindle like the fails of a wiadmUI, 
fervfnfi fliil the ^a(hbkr over it, which had no fireplace ai we (ball deferibe more pafticularly by aod by. Near 
Ibh, wfta dwil^fifiedirithfibbke When a fire wai kio- the lower end of the fpindle U a pinion A, which works 

ean-fe through thecradta in the teeth ofa contrite or face wheel B, taming on a 
bad wainfeot taken horizontal axil BC. ^e pivot of thb axis turns in a 
doM, and difeoveved that the fubhel >vhich went flp troillc ftJtrf otf'lhe drafa hair; '<iHlifehtdppoifa the lower 
^hind it had a crack many feet » length, and wide end of the upright fpindle HI, and the other pirot 
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Stnuke- tttP» IQ a cock Bxcdon the VaU o( the chimney ; 
iflliit thit axk h parallel co the froi>t («f tlic chjmney. 

”» - On the rtrtnoie end of this horlxonul axle there is a 

fmall pulley C, having a deep angular groove. Over 
this pulley there pa^'es a chain CDE> in the lower bight 
of whicli hangs ilielarge pulley K of tl\e fpit. This 
end of the fpit t-itrne1o(^-ly between the branches of the 
fork of the rack or raxe 1*\ but without reitiiig on it. 
This is oii'tliie tcip of a moveable daud) which can be 
ihifted Hearer to or farther ftom the fire. The other 
end turns in one of the notches of another rack^ The 
ntimber of teeth in the pinion A and wheel B, andtlie 
diameters of the pulleys C and E, are fo proportioned 
that the Ay G makes from 12 to 20 turns for one turn 
of the fpit* 

The manner of operalioii of this ufefnl machine ia 
ealily underftood. 'i'he air which contributes to the 
burning of the fuel, and palTcs through tlie midll of it« 
is greatly he-tted, and expanding prodigtoully in bulk* 
becomes lighter titan the neighbouring air, and is thero. 
.. fnre puihed ^yy it up tlve chimney. In like manner, all 
the ttir which comes near the fire is heated, expanded, 
becomes lighter, and is driven up the chimney. This 
as called the draught or fu^iun, but would with greater 
propriety be termed the drift of the chimney. Aa the 
chimney gradually contra6^s in its dimenfions, and as 
the fame quantity of Iteaied air palTi'S through every 
fc^lion of it, it is plain that the rapidity of its afeent 
muft be greateft iu the narrowefi place. There the Ay 
G Aiould be placet!, beenufe it will there be expofed to 
the ftrongeft current. This air, ilriking the Ay vanes 
obliquely, pulhes them afidc, and thus turns them round 
with a cojiiidcrable force. If the joint of meat is cx* 
aAly balanced ou the fpit, it is plam that the only re- 
fiftance to the motion of the Ay is what arifes from the 
4 \ ration of the pivots of the upright fpindle, the fri^ioo 
of the pinion and wheel, the friftion of the pivots of 
the horieontal axis, the fri^lion of the fmall cad of the 
f{>it, and the fridtion of the chain in the two pulleys. 
The whole of this is but a mere triBe. But there is fre¬ 
quently a confidetaMe inequality in the wciglit of the 
meat on different fides of the fpit s there muft ther^ 
fore be a fuftlcient overplus of force in the impulfe of 
the afeending air on the vanes of the Ay, to ovei^ 
come this want of equilibrium occafioned by tlie unAcil- 
fulnefs or negligertce of the cook. There is, how.- 
ever, commonly enough of power when the machine is 
properly oonftruAcd. The utdity of this machiae will, 
we hope, procure us the indulgevce of fame of our 
readers, while w'e point out the circumftaiices on which 
its performance depends, and the maxims which Aiould 
lie followed in its conftruAion. 

The upwanl current of air is the moving power, and 
ihould be increafed as much as pofltblc, an.l applied in 
the moft advantagenos manner. Every thing will iu- 
creafe the current which improves the draught of the 
chimney, arid fecurcl It from fmoking. A fmoky chim¬ 
ney muft always have a weak current. For this parti, 
cular, therefore, we refer to what has been delivered in 
the article PxEUMATtcf, N®359J and m the article 

^MOXE. 

With refpefttothe manner of applying this force, it 
Is t vident that the heft conftrufiion of a windmiU fails 
iyift'btf nearly the'heft conftruftion for the Ay- Ac- 
Aafdtng to the ufual theory of the impulfe of Auids^ 


the greateft efifedlive impulfe (that is, in Uie dirct^ion of Smoke- 
the By*s motion.) will!:« produced if the -pliine of the J^^k. 
rane be iuclined to the axis in an angle of 54 degrees *—"v”— 
46 minutes. .But, ftnee we have prnnouuc^ this the¬ 
ory to be fo very defective, wc had better take a deter¬ 
mination founded on the experiments on the impulfe of 
Auids made by the academy of Paris, v Thefe authuriee 
U4 to fay, that 49 V or 50 degrees will be the beft angle 
to give the vane: but this muft be undci ftood mdy of 
that part of it which isclofe adjoining tothe axis. Tlie 
vane itfelf muft be twiibed, or wea^ered as the mill¬ 
wrights term it, atnl muft be much, more oblique at 
its outer extremity. The exad. pofitiun caunot be 
determined with any precifion; betfaufe this depends on 
the proportion of the velocity uf.the vane to that of the 
current of heated air* This is fubje^l to po rub, being 
ciiauged according to the load on the jack. - We ima- 
giue that an obliquity of dy degrees for the outer ends 
of the vaoes will be a good pofition for the gene^lity 
of cafes. Mcfilngcr deferibes an ingenious contrivance 
for changing tlds aagle At pleafure, in order to vary the 
velocity of the motion. Each vasn: is made to turn 
round a midrib, which ftanda out like a cadius from the 
fpliidle, and the vaueis movxdby a (lift wire attached to 
one of the coraers adjoining'^ the aide, Thefe wires 
are attached to a ting winch fti.des on Uiq fpindle like 
the fpreader of ati niDbrcUv 4 ;.uiid it'w ftopp^ on any 
part of the fpindle by a pm;thnilt through,a jhole in 
the fpindle.ai^ ring. We tsention thiabriefty, it be¬ 
ing eafily underftood ;b7-8nyimecUaaiCf imd batuf Uttle 
corifequcnce, beoaufe the machine it not^ceptible of 
tnuch prccilkia. v *• ; 

It is eafy to feethat aa ineneilk of tbe furface of the 
vanes will increafetbepewerx abcrcfove they lbouldioc- 
ciipy the whole (pace o£ thetcirde, and nDt eonAft of 
four narrow arms like the fails of a windmill. It is be- 
ter to make many BamDw 'vaaes>^aa;a CcW'broad,.o«cB ; 
as will appear plain to xme well acquainted with the 
mode of impulfs of Auidc a&ing obliquely. We recom¬ 
mend 8 or la.at leafti: and .caoh. vaue..Ihoultl be fo 
broad, that when the whole p held tperpendicuUr be¬ 
tween the eye and the light,-no. light foall come througli 
the Ay, the vanes ovc^ppuig each, other a-^ery JmaU 
matter. We alio recommend the making them oi ftilF 
plate. Their weiglit contributes to the fteady motion, 
and enables , the Ay, wliich has acquired a eoaliderable 
velocity daring a ^vourable pofition of things, to retain 
a momentum fufticteut to pull round the fpit while the 
heavy fide of the meat is xifing from, its loweft pofition. 

In fuch a fituatioo a light Ay foon lofes its momentum, 
and the jack ftaggers under its load. 

It is plain, from what has been faid, that tlie-Ay 
iliould occupy the whole of that legion of the vent 
where'it is placed. The vent muft therefore l>e brought 
to a round form in that plade, that none of thc.curnrut 
may pafa ufelefsly by it. 

It is an important queftion where the Ay fiiould be 
placed. If in a wide part uf.the vent, it will have.a 
great furface, and a£i by a lung lever; but tbe current 
in that place is (low, and its impulfe weak. This is :\ fit 
fobje^ of cakolatiun. Suppc^c that we have it in our 
choice to place it either.as it is drawn in the figure, or far¬ 
ther up at where its diameter, mu ft be one half of .what 
it is at G. Since the fame quantity of heated air paftes 
through both fediuns^ and the fedion g has only on«- 

fourlii 
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N>r>k«« foitrtK of thle area of fc'dion G* it ii pUitt that the 
air nrtifl he morittg four timet fh/ler^ and that itt impulfe 
it timet greater. But the furface on vrhiehit it 
ing it the fourth part of that of the fty Gj the a6lual 
impulfe therefore it only four times greater, fuppofing 
both diet to he moving with the fame relative velo«* 
city in refped of the enrrent { that it, ' the rim of 
ekeh rAnving with the fame portion of the velocity of 
the rrirrent. This will he the cafe when the fmalf 
turns eight times as often in a tninate as the large 
fly 2 for the air U moving foitr times as quick at 
gt and the diameter of ^ is one half of that of O* 
Therefore, when the fmall fly is turning eight tiroes as 
quick as the great oae, there is a quadruple impulfe 
aAing at half the diftaoce from the axis; The tnomen* 
tom Or energy therefore of the current Is double. Ther^ 
fore, ftippudfig the pimon, wheel, and pulleys of both 
jacks to be the fame, the jack with tire froaU fly, placed 
in the narrow part of the vent, wiU bo ]6 times more 
powerful. ! 

By this example, more eafily nadcHfood than a ge>* 
ncral procefs, it appears that it is of particular impor* 
lance to plice the tty tfl'aii elevated part-of the rent, 
where the area-may be «Mieh controded. £0 order ftill 
farther to increaiCe the pow^ of tbe machine, It would 
be Very propee lo^kogthcD’the fpbdie flill more* and 
to put aiiotW^ on it at a oonflderable diftance above 
the jSrft,^ad.a eWd above this, Htc. 

As thcr veledty of tlm edfrent changes by every 
ehMiga of >the ’fine«' the oetion of this jack mu ft be very 
' Td'reader it M adjirftablh as maybe to the 
particular purpofeof the cook, the pulley £has feTcrsI 
grooves of dlfictvot diameUra, and the fyit toms more 
or'lafs ilbsdyi^l’f fhe^flanrsBOtiooeif the fly, according 
aa it ^angf in ttmobtivby^si lorgerorfmallcrptdley or 
grbovej i''' - ■ ■■ 

' floeh is fhedonftmfhoooftlie flnokeqsckio itsmoft 
finiple form. Some are more artificial and complicated, 
Imving, in plspe of the puficys nod conae&ing chain, a 
fbindle coming down fiboi the bonzontal axis BC. On 
the upper end>qf thisfpiAdleiaa'horurontal contratc 
wheeU driven by a tniuon in pJwe uf Aic pulley C. On 
the lower end is a'pioioii, ':dnving a tmotrste wheel in 
jdace of the pulley £. Tbrs'couflnidtion is reprefent- 
ed in fig. 6. Otben are conftnided more limply, in 
the manner reprefeoted in fig. 7. But our firft con- 
flrufiron has great advantage in point, of fimplicity, 
and allows a more eafy adjutiment of the fph, which 
may be brought nearer to the fire or removed farther 
from it without any trouble j whereas, in the others, 
with a train of wheels and pinions, this cannot be done 
without fevcral changes of pins end ferews. The only 
imperfedion of the pulley is, that by long ufe the 
grooves become flippeVy, and an ill balanced inlot is apt 
to hold back the fpit, while the cha'ra Hides in.the 
grooves. This may be completely prcvcoted by ma¬ 
king the grooves fiat iiiAcad of angolar (which greatly 
difninifl»es the friction), and furnishing them with (hort 
fiuds or pins wluch take into every third or fourth link 
of the ch<)in. If the chain be made of the fimplefi 
form, with flat links, and each hnk be made of an exadi 
length (making them all on a mould), the motion will 
be as .<s with any wheelwork, and w’ithout the 
lead ohauce of flipping. 


It is always of importance to avoid this flippi^ pf' 
the chtio by balancing the loaded fpit. For this^ piplr^ ‘ 

pofe it will be extremely convenient to have what is 
calKid a balaneeyitwr, I^et a part of the fpit, iromr» ‘-' 
diately adjoining to the pulley, br made round, and let 
an arm be made to turn on it flifily, fo that it may be 
made fall in any pofrtion by a ferew. X^t a leaden hall 
he made to Aide along this arm, with a ferew to fallen 
It at any diflance from' the fpit. When the meat is 
fpit ted, lay it on the racks, and the hcavicfl fide will 
immediately place itfelf midermofl. Now turn round 
the balance (kewer, fo tliat it may point ilraight up¬ 
wards, and make it fall in that pofition by the ferew. 

Put the leaden ball on it, and fluic ii inwards or out¬ 
wards till it exafliy balances the heavy fide, which will 
appear by the fpit’s remaining in any pofition in which 
it is put. 

The greoteft difficulty is to keep the machine in re¬ 
pair. The moft coiifequentlal part of it, the firll mo¬ 
ver, the fly, and the pinion and wheel, by which its mo¬ 
tion is tranrmitted to the refl of the machine, arc fitu- 
ated in a place of difficult accefb, and where tl^ey are 
expofed to violent heat and to the fmeke and foot. The 
whole weight of the fly, refling on the lower pivot I, 
mufi exert a great preflure there, and occafiun great 
fri^ion, even when this pinion is reduced to the fmall- 
eft fixe that is cnmpatihle with the necelTury' flrength. 

The pivot mull be of liardeiied fleel, tapered like an oh- 
infe cone, and mufl turn in a conical focket, alfo of 
hardened fled or of bcll-tnetal; and this feat of preflure 
and frid.ion mufl be continually fupplicd with oil, which 
it confumes very quickly. It is not fuflicieiit that ic 
be from time to time fmeared with an oiled leather ; 
there mufl be an iron cup formed round the focket, 
and kept filled with oil. It is furprifing bow quickly 
it difappears : it fooo becomes rlammy by evaporation, 
and by the foot which gathers about it. The continued 
robbing of the pivot and focket wears them both very 
fad i and this is inercaied by hard powdci-s, fuch as 
faiidy dull, that are hurried up by tlic rapid ciuTenL 
every time that the coi»k ilirs the fire. Thcfe, getting 
between the nibbing parts, caufc them to grind and 
wear each other prudigioufly. It is a great improve¬ 
ment to invert tliefe rubbing parts. Let the lower end 
of thefpindle be of a confiderablethicknefs, and have a 
conical boUow nicely drilled in its extremity. Let a 
blunt pointed conical pin rife up in the middle of the 
oil'cup, on which the conical hollow of the fpindJe may 
reil. Here will be the fame fleady fupport, and the 
fame fri< 5 lton as in the other way ; but no grinding 
dufl can now lodge between the pivot and its fock- 
cl: and if this upright pin be ferewed up through 
the bottom of the cup, it may be ferewed farther up in 
proportion as it wears; ami thus the upper pivot g 
will never defert its hole, a thing which foon happtn:- in 
the common way. We can fay from experience, tliat a 
jack couflruAcd in this ivay will not require the fifth 
part of the repairs of one done in the other way.. 

It is of impiirtancr that the whole be fo put toge¬ 
ther as to be eafily taken down, iii order to fweep Oic 
vent, or to be repaired, &c. For this purpofc, Itl the 
crofs bar wliicb carries the lower end of the upright 
fpiTidle be placed a little on one fide of the perpendicu¬ 
lar hue from the upper pivot hole, the cock winch 

♦ Ax carries 
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to one^fiaf w« .€i^i i^tr» fo $}iAt xhe 
*^>*.Q* ,tl*'8 5^ W,»y.bp'under the upper pivots 
h<M,e. this coQ^ru(^^n we have only to unu:rew 
thw cncky and then come put px their places 

ti once,and tnaj be repU'^^.withqut.any trouble. We 
have Iketcried in fiff, g. the planner in which this may 
hr done,; where M/^tP^clenti -a fe&joh qf the lower 
crofi;ba^« , w ^hc cock, fixed to tlic bar hy the 

pioa w^ch TO tlirough both with' finger nuts a aud ^ 
on the Qppoutc ifde. F1 i» the hard ficcl.pin with the 
conical top i, on which the lower end I of the upright 
fpindli; AG.refts. in-the manner recommended as tlie 
bed apd the moft durable. The pitot of the ho- 
riaontal axis turns in a bole at £ the top of the 
cock. 

After all, we mufi acknowledge that the fmokfrjack 
inferior to the common jack that is moved by a 
weight. It is more expCDUve at firfi, and requires 
more frequent repairs; its motion is not fo much un¬ 
der coihmand ; it occafions foot to be, thrown about 
the fire, to the great annoyance of the cook ; and it is 
a great encutnhri^ncc when we w i>uld clean the vent. 

SMoiK‘Far/hingi» 7 *he pentccofiah or cufiomary 
oblations offered by the dlfperfed inhabitants, within a 
diocefe when they made their proccffioii to the mother 
or cathedral church, caihc by degrees into a (landing an¬ 
nual rent called Jmoh^artbtngi, 

SMOKM-Silvtr* Lands were holden in fome places Iw 
the payuteot of tire fum of 6d. yearly to the (hcriff, 
called(Par. 4. Edw. VI.) Smoke-Clver, 
su)d fmuke.pcnny are to be paid to the miuificrs of di- 
rei^ parifhes as a modus >0 Ueu of tlthe-urood i aud in 
fome ntaitors formerly belonging to religious bouCes, 
there is (till |)aid, as appendant to the faid manors, the 
ancieiit Pclcr-pentc, by the name o(/moh-monej ( Tpfi/d, 
Hyi, VxndiceU* 77*)““*rhc bifhou of London anno 1444 
ifiued out his cotnmifllun, Ad ievassdum U faxukc-far- 
thlngs, dec. 

SMOLEKSKO, U large and Ilrong city of Rulfia, 
and cajpttal of a palatinate of the fame name, wit.h a. 
cflftle Teated on a mountatn, and a bi(hop*8 fee. It it 
llrOng by its fituatiou, being iii the middle of a wood, 
and (urrounded by almofi inacceflible mountains It has 
been taken and retaken feveral times by the Poles and 
Ruffians ; but thefe lafi have had pofieffion of it ever 
fince the year 1687. It is feated on the rivtr Mieper, 
near the frontiers of Lithuania, .!fid milesfouth-wefi of 
Mofoo#. 'E. Long. 31, 22. Lat. 54. 50. 

Smolcksko, a ducbyud palatinate of Ruffia, bound¬ 
ed on the north ^.Bi^, on the eaft by the duchy of 
Mofeow, on the (outh by that of Severia and , the pala¬ 
tinate of Meiflaw, and on the weft by the fame palati¬ 
nate and by that of 'Witepfic. It is full of forefts and 
mountains; and the CTOital is of the fame-name. 

_SMOI.*I.ETT (DrTobiasL uauthorwhufe writiagt 
will tranfmit hil name with honbur to pofterity, was 
bom in the yeariyaoat a fmall village within two 
miles of Cameron, on the banks of the river Leven. 
He appears to have received a claffical educution, and 
was bred to the pn^ce of phyfic and furgery ) and In 
thc‘early part of bis life (erred a^a fuigeqh's mat? in th? 
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The iuctdenta.that bff4 -hitn during bjalQjMtNiiaMi(M SmdUsiii 
iq thiacapaeity fe^vedasalboadation Rttderic Rao-t' 
domi one of tifi mofi enuruiiung.noycli ia .the £ugM(h 
tongue. .He ufiaajMrefent.at the fiege. of Carth^enai 
and ill the before-mentiooed novel he has given a faith* 
ful» ihougb not very plcafing, ac^unt of the manag<e.- 
ncotof that iH-copdii^ted exp^ition, whi^b be cenfurca 
ill tbe .warmeft terms, and iram oircum&aAces.which* 
fell under his own particular.obfervation* > . . 

His connexion with the. fsa feonfs.not .to have bfoo; 
of hiug oontinmucc ; and it is psobable that he vroCtf* 
feveral pieces bcfmc be became known to the public .by, 

Kis capita) produAions. The firfl pfece we know smi 
with certainty is 4 Satire in two parts, printed firft 14 
tbe years 1746 am) I747f and reprinted iauCojUs^ioit 
of bis Plays and Fu^a^ia 1777. .About. thi?perio<L ««'. 
fome time before,.he wrqte for Mr Rich au opera eu 
titled AIcclle, .which has jicver hue* performed uor 
printed. 

At the Me of 18 be wrote a uugedy Miiiled The 
Regicide, ifounded-uu.thc flory^of the aSdl^atiua. of 
James 1 . of Scotland.., Iptbe^praface, to this piece, 
publifhed by fubferiF^tou iu the 7m.t749, bejut*<. 
t?rly exclaimed aga^. fll^. pptroii% un4 the dupli¬ 
city of theatriq^mauagera.; {iiq W;afni 4 taud'impeiur> 
ofity of hi? t^per ^n tbisqqqafioo, into 

unjull rcfiedioiifugaioB thjo la|e.pcor« l^yttle* 
too and Mr Garridt'^ thc, 4 w# 4 «r^, t^f9n»W,hc 
charaRerixed^u the iiov 4 of ;F«;reg 4 U!t.Fi 9 M 4 H >0)4 he 
added a burlefque of ,4ie ,Mo&odjn written. Iff 
blcman on the deyh of his ladj^..^ 
he made Uliberal iUi<Minf 4 e 4 criMcv(ipf> . 

of Roderic Bandpm 

of bts. treatment of. 

thi? conduA^^e4^rM!4>^dM^^^ 
his errors; though,ifithefpbfeg 
vel the pafiages which were the 
pointment are na( omit^d^. 
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However, liber) 4 ;gits,.ieim 

his Hiftoyyjsf ^glao^ bfry^rWtfdy ipn i y ked». 
eachibitione of tbe^e l«e^riwiwedjW W 

quifite enurtatament 

Garrick, lyho gwatly Mupahyd PJjpdfceflbrsiiof, 

this and perhaps evei7..othey jiati«9,Jn^hj« ^ius .fur^ 
acting, in the fweetnefs ood vaiwtyof.mi.tones, xhc^ic-: 
reftftible msjric of his eyec the. fi^.aad vivad^y of hie. 
adtiop, the eloqveofie of attitude, and thewbcMp^oa- 
ofexpreffion. , , _ , 

fatisfifd, yritb thii.pub!^ dedar^ioiv h^ .wtrpte*) 

au apology to Mr Canick in (till ftronger terms. Withe 
tbefe ample conceffioni, Mr Garrick was.comidetely fa- 
tisfied) lo that in 1757« when l>r SmoUeU’s comedy of^. 
the Keprifals, an afterpiece of rtwoa£b,;WBspeiifiDrmed.^ 
at Drury Lane theatre^ the latter acknowledged bimfetf,^. 
bighl)r obliged for the friei^lj cjiff of Mr Garrick ex*' 
erted in preparing it fortbe uage^^dTifiib mora foc 
his adihg the Wt of Lu%aao ir 2^14for^is benefit|^; 
on the (lath .tnueadof tbe ninth night, to which he waxv^ 
o nly entitled by the cofiom.of the t,heatre. 

The Adventuresof RodericRandom,pubU(he'd in 174$^ 
a vols. lamo, abook which Rill continues tohave a moi^, 
extenfive fa)i^ firft cftabliihed the Do6lor*j reputatioa. 
Al) thcRrR' volume and tine beginoing of. tbe fecond 
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SaolletK peATC'to MlRft reri incideM and c?nit«fter« tbo’eer- tbc clrafadierebrtbethrecbcroet ef tb^ Do^orV^Kf. 

—“ ‘ tain}ya{odd^culb«ighUnrd«addifgmfed. Tbn Judgcbia prbdinSioni. R.o^nc‘ftandomt Peregrine llic^le^^tbd 

grandfather, Crab and Potion the two apothecaries, and' Matthew Brambfc, aVc ali brothers of the fatneJamnf. 

Btjuirc Gawky-, Were charaAers Well kuokni in that The lathe (atinral, cynical difpofition, the fame geoel, 
part ofthe kingdom where the fceiie wae laid. Cap- rodty add beneroicn'ce, are.thc diilihgmfhing .and cha- 
taina Oaklium artd Whiffle, DoAors Mtvkihane and ra^criftical features of ^ three ; but they are far from 
Morgan, wcTeatfo faid to be real perfonages'; but their bein'gXerrilecopies or itnitationk of each other. They, 
names we have enher nerer learned or'have now ^^r- differ as much as the Ajaat, Diomed, and Achilles of 
gottrh. A bookbinder and barber long eagerly con- Homer. This was undoubtedly a great effort of ge- 
woded for being (hadowed under the name of StraJ^. nius; and the 0 odtor feein's to have deferibrd his own 
TIht DoAor feems to kavr enjoyed a peculiar felicity in character at the different ffages. aod fituatiens of his 
dHcribiag fti characters, particularly the officers and life. 

fktlors of the usvy; His Truuntos, Hatchway, and Before be took a houfe at Chelfea, he attempted to 
Pipes, are highly finifhed originals { but what exceeds fettle as a praditioner of phyCe at Bath ;^and with that 
them aH, and perhaps equals any char9der that has yet view wrote a treatife on the waters; but was itnfucctfs- 
been painted by the happieff genius tif ancient or mo- fuj, chiefly becaufc he cpidd not reader liiinfclf agree- 
dern timer, is his Lieutenant Bowling. This is indeed able to the women, whofe favour is certainly of gieat 
nature itfclf} original, tra/^re, and fm^tnenu confei^aence to all candidates for eminence, whether in 

By the publication of this work the Dodior hadac- medicine or divinity. This, however, was a little ex- 
quired To great a veputatldn, that hencefortb a certain traordioary ; for tbofe who remembered Lr Smollett at 
degree of Ittccefs was to every thing kno#h or that time, cannot but acknowledge tbathe was as giacc- 

fu^e&ed to proceed from hiiband: In the cooefe of fal and handfome a man as any of the age he lived in ; 
a few yeasa, the Adventunni of Peregnne Pickle tip- befidcs, there was a certain dignity in his air and man- 
petred $ a wafk eff great iRgmiitt|r aod contrivance in ner which could not but infpirc refpedt wherever )ie ap- 
the compbfitidsr, tod in Which ao’'ti(ieomtnoQ degm of peered. Perhaps be was too Toon difeouraged ; in all' 
erudition it ffirpEayed, pti^cuWjr jti the defeription of probability, had he perfevered, a man of his great,Icarn- 
the ieiitbr tai omeat given bVthe Republican Dodior, af- ing, profound fagacity, and iotenfe application, l^(ides 
ter tbe’ihabffer of tE^ tociinitar Under this perfonage being endued with every other external as welt as inter- 
the ftteEbr Akenfid^ authbr ofThe Pkafores of Ima- nal accomplishment, mull have at Ufl fuccetded, and,' 
gmitios, is fijippot^ to be typified,and it would be had be attained to common old age, been at the bead of 
djfficuh to^^eUimihevrlKtocrprbfoqkd learning or ge- his profeflion. 

nbitiC' lr«pTthb'‘%ftooim nroff-inthii eplfode. An- Abandoningphyfic altogether as a profeflion, he fix- 
othcji^^ 9 fwT^'’Adtoitturifs of «.lLaay of Quality, ed his refidence at Chelfea, and turned his thoughts en- 
U^wi th't 1 ^^^c^:^iibb{ed greatly to iu tirejy to writing. Vet, as an author^ he wu out near 

ffairtW itoeto ^to^i hj U lyeieCtttcd; thematerials, fo fuccefsful as bis happy genius and acknowledged me- 

it 4 l.ilKid|»^'^kc 1 aii|^i^^’|(tlU:'edebnttoLady yantj rit certaiuly deferved. He never acquired a patron « 
futolfhcdl •••* ■ among the great, who by his favour or beneficence rc- 

Tbefe were pot the oulygrMiidqmnporttiotia of this lieved him from the neceffiiy of writingfor a fubEffence. 
with iVhtch fh^’ the puhBc. The- truth is, Dr Smollett poffeiTed a loftinefs and eirva- 

p^tidiatod tloUnt Pirtltom, toff w'fiauilcelolGreaveai tiori of fentiment and charafler which appears to have 
■toAill id fhe wfUt, Bia|^''bci«kAed reoJUijg noveiif difqualificd him for paying court to thofe who were ca- 
aM hato gdnrfhn;^^ there iano pibte of conferring favours. It would be wrong to call 

i^ttftice in placin^rariuiu^ tkhkfkr b^W ihe Corrtier-- this difpolition pride or haughtinefs; for to his equals 
Mo aattbtnventiOli, ebartoleV, cbmpoCtion, iqd con- and inferiors he waa ever poHtr, friendly, and generous, 
trivafice, are to^ibu&d tn both ; but then fituationa Bookfellera may therefore be faid lo have been hison- 
aredeferibbd which arebardly poffible, and ChimAers ly patrons; and from them he had conflant employ- 
afiepmitcd vrhich, if hot xHbgethernnexamplad, are at ment in tranflsting, compiling,-and reviewing. He 
leaft lACompatible with modem manners; afld^which tranflated Gil Bias and Don Quixote, both fo happily^ 

•tight, ndt to be, to the firroea are In modem that all the former tranfiations of thrfr excellent pro- 
triries.' duAions of geniut have been almoft fuperfeded by his. 

The !aff work which we believe the Dodor puhliihed His name likcwlfe appears to a trauflation of Voltaire’s 
w«t of much the fame fpecies, but caft into a different Frofe Works ; but little of it was doue fay his own 
ibmt-—'’^e Esqpedition of Humphrey Cllnkec. It con- hand; be only revifed it, and added a few notes. He 
.fills of x lerm of letten, written by different perfons to was concerned in a great variety of compilations. Hi* 
ihrir refpedHvc qoitefpondenti. He has here carefully Hiftory of England was the principal work of that 
utoided'fhe hioltf srhicb maybejuftly cbargtotbbltowo kind. It hnd a moA exteoflve falc; and tbcDoflor is 
former produfiibiis. Here are no extravagant chacac- laid to have received aoool. for writing it and tlie, 
teto nor tinhatural fituations. Qn the contrary, an ad- continuation. ... 

mirable knowledge of life and manners is dilplayeds In 1755 he fet on foot the Critical Review, aod 
and moft ureful leffons are given applicable to intcreft- continued the principal manager of it till Iieweutabroad 
in^ut to very common filuations. for the firft ^time }a the year 1763. He was perhaps 

We kmw not whether the remark hu been made, too acrimoniousfometimes in the oondufl of that wor|c; 
but tfaere'ii tofttoihr a Tcrrobviotiaflmilitude between and at tbcfiime time displayed too much fenfibility 

whea. 
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fmdT^tr. Iny of the luifortun&te authoi^ attempted ^o re- 

taKatc'vhofc works he had ^thaps juftly ctnfured. 

* Among otbet comVcivetfies in which hiSengagcmeofs 
in this pubUcalion involved him* the ttioft ttiaienal in 
iu confequenees was that occahoned by his remarks ou 
a pamphlet pubhfb^d by Admiral Knowles. That gen- 
tlemap» in defcto'ce'of his conduft on the expedition to 
Kbchfort, puhliinted a vindication of himfelf; which fal¬ 
ling lindcf tlic Dfbaor'fi examination, produced feme 
very feVerc ■ftrlauf^'Voth on the performance and on 
the charaftcp of the w^riier. The aditriral immediately 
commenced a profecution againft the printer ; declaring 
at t!»e fame time that he dcfired only to be informed 
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health cotitinrirng to 'decline,' and meeting iff itH 
mortifidatibns and dHappointments, he went bhdk 
Italy, where he died in Odlobcr at. I 77 *» Hewas erm 
ployed, durinej the laft years of Jps life, in abridgitt^ 
the Modern Univerfal Hiftoryi great part of which h« 
had originally written himfelf, panicinarlythchiftorici 
of France, Italy, and Germany. 

He certainly met'with many'mortflicationB'and dift 
appointmcTits j whi(^ti,M'n »letter to Mr Garrict, he 
. thus fcclittgly exprcfifcs : ** 1 am 'old enough to have, 
feen and obferyed, that wc are all jilaythings of For^ 
tune : and that it depends upon fometbiirg as infignld- 
cant and precarious ^ the tpffing up of a haHperm^, 
whether a man rifet to aflbaence 'and honours, or contp 


. c 

who the writer was, that if he proved to be a gentle- - -- ^ ... 

man he might obuiii the fatisfaaion of one from him. nues to his dying dap ttrogglmg With «k difficttftKs 
In this affair the Doctor behaved both with prudence and difgraces oflife^ , , « « 

and with fpirit. DeCroos of compromifirig the difptite 
u'irh the admiral in an amicable manner, be applied to 


U VI ais^a 

It would be needlefs to expatiate on the charafter of 
a man fowcU knowh as I>r Smollett, who has, befides. 


w|ll| illC dUlilll Pi SSI iias dsasavsswsv ---- - -- ^ % 

his friend Mr Wilkes to interpofe his good oIBcei with gi»cn fo many ftriaurts of hw own charaftcr and roan- 
his opponent. The admiral, however, was iallbJtiblc^ uct of living in his writings, particularly in Humphrey 
andiiiftasfcntenccwasgoingtobcpronouncedagaihft Oinkerf where he appears under Ac appcltoion of 
the printer, tire Do£lor came into court, avowed liim- Afr Setie^ ahd has an ittterview with Mr Bramble ; and 
I'elft he author of the Striaurcs, and declared himfelf hip mnnoer of living is deferibfed in iooth^ letter, where 
ready to give Mr Knowles any fatttfaaion he chofe. yoMg M^drf illftpirtfed td dine whh him ar 


The admiral immediately commenced a frcfli aAion 
ngainft the Doftor, who was Found guilty, fincd^ lOoL 
and condemned to three months imprifonment in the 
King’s Bench. It is there he is faid to have written 
The Adventures of Sir Lauiicelot Greaves, in which 
he has deferibed fome remarkable charaflcrs, then his 
fellovv-prifouers. 

When I^ord Bute was called to the chief adminiftra- 
llon of affairs, he was prevailed upon to write in defence 
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in Ctelfea. I'fc'dbubt made money by his connec- 
tioiu s^itfh tbe VikfltfcUers I'aUd bad he been a rigid 
cconoimxft, ’or ♦Hb idle gift of rctenfiou (au cx- 

preflion of his owri), he might navC lived and died very 
independent. However, to do jufticc to hip memory; 
his difficulties whatever they were, prodded not ftom 
extravagance dr want of economy. He wtp hbft^Xble, 
but not ofl;entatioti0y fo ; and his ti^le wai dRt^ful, 
but not extravagant.. Ho dbtibt bebxd wlinga; 


lion or anairs, tie was prevaiura upon lo wntc id acicncc uui »iuv , 

of that nobleman’s mcafurcs j which he did in a weekly but ftill it would be dtffic^t to Ttkam inio ^rho wp 


paper called the Sri/on, This gave rife to the famous 
Norfh Britou ; wherein, according to the opinion of 
the public, he was rather baffied. The truth is, the 
l')oAor did not fccro to poflefs the talents ncccffary for 
political altercation. He wanted temper and coolncfa i 
and his friends accufed his patron of having denied him 
the neceffary information, and even negleftcd the fulfil¬ 
ling of fome of his other engagements with him. Be 
that as it will, the Dodlor is faid not to have forgotten 
him in bis fubfequent performances. 

Bcfidcs the Briton, I 3 r Smollett is fuppofcdto have 
written other pieces in fupport of the caufc he efpouf- 
fcd. The Adventures of an Atom, in-two volumes, are 
known to be his produftion. 

His donftitution being at laft greatly impaired by a 
fedentary life and affiduous ap^ication to Itudy, he 
went abroad for his health in June 1763, and continued 
in France and Italy two years. He wrote an account 
of his travels in a feries of letters to fome friends, which 
were aftcrw'ards publifhed in two volumes o£lavo, 1766. 
During all that time he appears to have laboured under 
a confiant fit of chagrin. A very flight perufal of thefe 
letters will fufficicntly evince that this obfervation is 
founded in faft, and is indeed a melancholy infiance of 
the influence of bodily difiemper over the beft difpofi- 
tion. 

His relation of his travels is aAually cynical; for 
which Sterne, in Ins Sentimental Journey, has animad- 
veVted on him under the charii6lcr of Smelfungus. The 
Dodlbr lived to return to his native country : but his 


fo rcrpeftableforthequautieiof hia'Wadi ormoiT ,snni« 
able for the virtues of hfis heart. ' .^ 

Since his death a monument Has erected to hi* 
memory near Leghorn, oh which is inferibed an epithph 
written in Lhtin by hip friend Dr Armfttong, autbor 
of The Art of Prwrving Health, and tnhny other ex¬ 
cellent pieces. An irifeription wyittdi 4 n Latin wa* 
likewife inferibed on 8 pdl8r creAed to his ihcmory on 
the banks of the Leven, by One of his retatiofii. . 

To thefe memoirs we art extremely forry to add, 
that fo late as 1785 the widow of Dr SmoUett was re- 
fiding in indigent circumftancei at LejghoVn. On this 
account the tragedy of Venice Preferveff was aAed for 
her benefit at Edinburgh on the 5th ofMardij'md an 
excellent prologue fpoken on that occifion. 

The pieces inferted in thp pofthumoup coHcAion of 
Dr Smollett’s plays and poems arc, The Regicidt a 
tragedy : The Reprifal, a comedy ; Advice and Re¬ 
proof, two fatircs j The Tears of Scotland j Verfes on 
aYoungLadyl aLove Elegy, in intimation ofTibullui; 
two Songs; a Burlcfque Ode; Odes to Mirth, to 
Sleep, to Leveh Water, to Blue-cy’d Ann, and to Ifi- 
dcpendetiCc. 

SMUGGLERS, perfons who import or export pro¬ 
hibited goods without paying the duties appointed by 
the law. 

The duties of cuftoms, it is faid, were originally in- 
ftituted, in order to enable the king to afford prorcc- 
tion to trade againft pirates: they have OncebeCn con¬ 
tinued as a branch of the public revcnul’. As duties 

impofed 
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priety or utility i»f fuchlaws, confitlcr them as opprcf-S»tt*fg*m 
^ve and tyrannical, and never hefitate to violate them _ • 

whefl they can do it with impunity. Inflead therefore . 

of punirtiing fmugglers, it wovdd be much better to fc- 
move the temptation. But the high duties wliich hare Wtalth 0/ 
been impofed upon the importation of many different Nutientf 
forts of foreign goods, in order to difeoarage their con-Vo]. III. 
fumptioii in Great Britain, have in many cafes ferved 
only to encourage fmuggling; and in all cafes have re¬ 
duced the revenue of the cudoms below what more mo- 
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ugishri. impufed upon the importation of goodft neCefTarUy, raifes 
their price above what they might oihcrWifc have been 
fold for,,a temptation is prefented to import the com¬ 
modity clandcdincly and to evade the duty. Many 
perfuDS, prompted by the hopes of gajn, and confider- 
ing the violatiop of a politive law of this nature as in bo 
refpeA criininal (an idea in which they have been en¬ 
couraged.by a great part of the community, who make 
jidfcruple to p.urchafc fmiig^lcd goods),have engagedin 
this illicit trade, .it was impoHible that government 
could permit this pra&icCi which is highlv injurious to derate duties would have afforded. The faying of Dr 

the fair trader, as the fmugglcr is enabled to undcrfell Swift, that in the arithmetic of the cuhoms two and 

him, while at the fame time he impairs the national rc- two, ioftead of making four, make fumetimes only one, 

venue, and thus wholly dcAroys the end for wliich tbefe holds perfc£lly true with regard to fuch heavy duties, 

duties were appointed. .Such penalties are therefore ip- which never could have been impofed, bad not the mer- 

fiifted aa it was thought would prevent finuggling.. cantile fyftem taught us, in many cad's, to employ tax- 
'jtV Many laws have been made with this view. ' If any atiun as an inllrument, not of revenue, but of moiui- 

'tioHtiry, goods be Hupped or landed without warrant and pre- poly, 
lb Jciice of an omcer, the vefTel /hall be f<^eited, and the The bounties which are fumetimes given upon tlic 
wharfinger (hall forfeit tool, and the mader or mp- exportation of home produce and manufactures,and ilir 

rlner of any (hip inward bound Htall forfeit the value of drawbacks which are paid upon the re-exportation of 

the good# j and ^axiy cannaib porter, or other abiding, the greater part of foreign goods, have given ucccfioii 

(hall be committed to.-^a^r till.he And forety of his 
good b^avioM'i or until he (ball be^fcharged by the 
court of exchequer. 14 p. I|..c*t4.) Ifgoods 
be relanded after dtawbapk,.tbe v^ffcl and goods (hall 
be for&ited4 aod e.very perCoo sopcerned therein (hall 
foefek double t^.va]uetof.tbe .drawback (8 An.c. 13.) 

CoQ^s takeir in at fea &all be forjfcitcd, and alfo the 


to many frauds, and to a fpecies of fmiiggling more de- 
ftruftivc of the public revenue than any other. In or¬ 
der to obtain the bounty or drawback, the good;, it is 
well known, are fometimes (hipped and fent to fca, bu: 
fuon afterwards clandedinely relanded in fume other 
part of the country. 

Heavy duties being impofed upon almoft allgoodi 


veH^spfAwhkh they.BJK.ukeuj and every perfon con- imported, our merchant importcia fmnggle as much, 
cernied tlteeeio./Wlfor&H trcble-value I9.G. II. c. 35.} -and'make entry of ns little as they can. O.ir mcrchaut- 
■ A bovcrbig acaa the coad (liall be forfeited, if exporters, on the contrary, make entry of more than 

uudet;!^ toaihurdeo i Apd;tbe .goods (hall alfo be for* they export; fometimes out of vanity, and to pafs for 

/ei(cd,.or t^e vaiue (i Q« ^ 4^*) Perfons great dealers in goods which pay no duty ; and fomc- 

reeeiving /U.buying.xuOfgQO^ iball forfeit aol. (S G. times to gain a bounty or a drawback. Our e.xporis, 

18.) A concealer of. rpn goods (hall forfeit treble in confeqiicnce of thefe difTereni frauds, appear upon 

value (8 G« i$.). Offering run goods to fale, the the cuilomhoufe books greatly to ovcrbaUt.ee our iui* 

istne (hall be forfi^ed*. and the perlba to whom they ports: to the mifpeakable comfort of thufe politicians 


are ofle-red may feixe them; and the perfoii offering 
them to nde (hall foifektrclde value(ii 0 * c. 30.) A 
pother or other petfon c^iyying ran,goods (hall forfeit 
treble value (9 O. IL 0, 55.) Perlons.armed or dif* 
guifed-carryiag run goods (hall be guilty of felony, 
and tran((H3Sted foe (even years (fi C- c. iS. 9 G. , 11 . 
c- i5‘) 

But the lad datute, 19 0 * XI- c. 34. is for this pur* 


who mcafurc the naiional profperily by what tliL-y cad 
the balance of trade. 

SMUT, in budiandry, a difeafe in corn, when the 
grains, iudead of being filled with Hunr, are full of a 
(linking Muck powder. Sec \VHf at. 

SMYRNA, or Is, mix, at prcfcot the larged and 
riclied city of Ada Minor, is (ituated in north Utitude 
38® aS', and in K. Long. 27'' 2$' from Grcvnwlih, and 


pofe.M/fkr eaMiBn; for it makes all forcible 0/ about 183 miles wed by I'ouih of Coiilbntin«.,pie. 'Jhr 

fipujfgUQg, .carried on in dedance of the laws, or even town extends along tlic (bore about h.ilf a mile on a 

•Jn diigui^ to evade them, felony without bcncHt ofclu- gentle declivity. The honfts of the Eiiglifli, rseuch, 

gy: eoafting, that if three or rnore.per/ona iliall af* and Dutch conAds arc handrome dm^urtsi thefe, with 

feinUe, vrith or other offenfive weapons, to af* mod of thufe occupied by the C)iridi.*in meti hant>, are 

Wcidied on one Adc by tlic A-a, fornjjng a (Irect nnnieJ 
Franh^rettf fromitsb^iiig folely inhabited by European 
Chridians.’ In the year J 763 the whole of this quarter 
was confumed by firi ; the lofs fulUined by this cula* 
mity in mercharidifc vu.s clUtnated at a million and a 
half of Tiirkdh dollars, nor near 200,000!. dcrling. 
The port is one of the fined of the Levant, it being 
aide to contain the larged (bet; and indLed there arc 
dory, of mankind, we mud allow that the enabling of feldom in it fewer than lOO Aiips of different nations, 
fevere penal, laws is not the way to prevent crimes. It A catllc Hands at its cntracce, and commands all the 
•were indeed much to be wi(hed that there were no lucb flupping which fad i»j or out. There if> likewife an old 
tidpg a political ^ri^e i for the generality of men, ruinous cadle, near a mileiuctrcuinfcrcnce, wliich dands. 
but elpeciallyvthc lower orders, uol difcerr.irg tlicpr v b the upper part of the city, and, according tp tradi¬ 
tion. 


fid in the illegal exportation or tfnporxatioo of goods 
•or iii refctting the.fame after feixure, or in refeuing of¬ 
fenders in citdody for fuch offences; or (hall paA with 
fuch goods in difguife ; or (hall wound, (lioot at, or af- 
faoltj Boy ofBc^aof the revenue when in the execution 
of their duty ; fuch perfons (hall be felons, without tlie 
benefit of clergy. 

When we cqnfidcrlhc nature, and dill morc th; hi: 
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ffAyfot. tton, WM built bf the empreft Helena: and near it ia 
an ancient ftruAurCf faid to be the remain* of a palace 
where the Greek oouncil wat held when Smyrna waa 
-the metropoUi of Alia Minor. They alfo (how the 
rain* of an amphitheatre, where it U laid St Polycarp» 
the Hrft bifhop, fought with licma. 

This city it about four milei in circumference, and 
nearly of a triangular form ; but the fide next the 
mountain is much longer than the other fides. The 
houfes are low, and moftly bnilt with claywalls, on ac* 
count of the earthquakes to which the country is fub* 
jeA I but the caraTanferas and fome other of the public 
buildings have an air of magnificence. The ftreets nre 
wide, and almoft a continued bazar, in which a great 
part of the merchandife of Europe and Afia is czpofed 
to Tale, with plenty of provifions; though thefe are n<A 
fo cheap as in many other parts of Turkey, on account 
of the populoufnefs of the place, and the great refort 
of foreigners. It is faid to contain 15,000 Turks, 
10,000 Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 Armenians, and 200 
Franks. The Turks have 19 mofques ; twochnrehes 
belong to the Greeks; one to the Armenians; and 
the Jews have eight fynagogues. The Romanics have 
three convents. There is alfo one of the fathers Della 
Terra Santa. Here befides an archbifhop of the Greek 
church; a Latin bilhop who has a falary from Rome, 
with the title of bilhop of Smyrna m partibut infidcltumi 
and the Englilh and Dutch fa^ories have each their 
chaplain. 

The walks about the town-are extremely pleafant, 
particularly on the well fide of Frank ftreet, where 
there are feveral little groves of orange and lemon trees, 
which being always clothed with leaves, bloflbms, and 
fruit, regale fcveral of the fenfes at the fame time. The 
vines which cover the little hills about Smyrna afford 
both a delightful profpeA and plenty of grapes, of 
• which good wine is made. Thele hills are agreeably 
intcrfperled with fertile plains, little forefts of olives 
and other fruit trees, and many pleafure^houfes, to 
which the Franks ufually retire during the fummer. In 
the neighbourhood of Smyrna is great plenty of game 
and wud'fowl, and particularly deer and wild^h^s. 
The fca alfo abounds with a variety of good filh. '^e 
European Chriftiani are here allowed all imaginable Ii» 
berries, and ufually clothe themfelve* after the Euro¬ 
pean manner. 

The chief commeree of this city confifts in raw filk, 
iUk-ftuffs, grograms, and cotton yarn. 

However, the unhealthfulnefs of the fituation, and 
more efpecially^tbe frequent earthquakes, from which, 
it is faid, they are fcarcely ever free for two years to¬ 
gether, and which have l^eo felt 40 days fucceffively, 
are an abstement of the pleafure that might otherwife 
be enjoyed here. A very dreadful one happened in 
June 1688, which overthrew a great number of the 
houfes ; and the rock opening where the cafile flood, 
fwallowed it np, and no lefs than 5000 perions periihed 
•n this occafion. 

In the year 1758, fo defolaring a plague raged here» 
that fcarcely a fufiicient number of the iababitants fur- 
-vived to gather in the fruits of the earth. In the year 
1772, three-fourth parts of the city were confumed by 
iirei and fix years ai^k was vifitea by the moft dread- 
fo] eaithquakesg whidi conriaued fri>m the 25th of June 
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to the 5th of July { by which fuecelllve calamiriei the imymhni 
city has been fo ma<^ reduced, that lU former ooafe- 
quence is never likely to be reilored. 

The ladies here wear the oriental drefii, coufiftiag 
large trowfers ar breeches, which reach to the ancles 
long vefts of rich filk or velvety liaed in wioier with 
eoftly furs; and round their waift an embroidered sonc 
with clafps of filver or gold. Their hair is plaited, 
and dcfcendi down the bKk often in great profufioo. 

The girls have fometimes above twenty thick trefle*, 
befides two or three encircling tbe head as a coronet, 
and frt off with fiowers and plumes of ficathers, pearls, 
or other jewels. They commonly ftain it of a cnefnui 
colour, which is the moil defirep- Their , apparel and 
carriage are alike sntioue. It is remarkable that the 
trowfcri are mentioiwa in a fragaest of Sappho u 
part of the female drefi. 

SMTRNIUM, ALixAvnxas 1 A genua of planu 
belon|png to the cUfs of and to the oiw of 

and in the natural fydem ranpng ttnder the 
45th order, The fruit isohwog and ftriat- 

ed; the petals have a fharpMint, and ave ked^baped. 

There arc fire fpeciel: 1. Tw-or prrfouatc 
alexanders, which is a nariee of Caadia a^ Italyf 
2. The JEgypfianm / j, The oarsiw, or golden«lenaiw> 
ders, whi^ is a native of-Xopth Amcnca a 4. The in- 
tegerrimumi 5. The e/r/Srfnwi, ic dm nw m .ijexandCTS, a 
native of Britan { the kaveeof which a^cpaliae, terw 
nate, peiiolaced, tod. ferntod. .It glow* «• ft* 
coall at Dua|du on the boirikra of {fortb* 

Britain. Since tbe btFodoAiM of; pdl|ry rdpto the 
garden, the alcpaadersk ahaoftibfgOtttM.t iMta# for¬ 
merly cultivated for Csladii^, aa4.tbepop!ag (hoM or 
ftatks Uaoched werejaten ekber tatriov ftewed. ,The 
leaves too were boiM in brotha .pod It k a 

warm eomfortaUc pfaM to a cold weak fttnaacb, and 
was in much among the moohs, a* ba in¬ 
ferred by hi ftifl being in grett plenty by oUab* 

bey walls. , » • 

SNAFFLE, ia the ttaneg ie, h a very fleodvr hk- 
mouth without any biaachaer mock afied m EaglaBdi 
the true bridles bc^ mCnredilor war* 

SNAIL, in soology. Sen Hctix pad Limax* 

SNAK^ in aool^gy. See Aaowsa andSaaraiii. 

Method of Prejervmg Sif 4 XMt» When the fisakc h 
killed, it muft firft be wtfiied clean, and freed (iwm all 
filth and niftinefs; then it it to be pm ttiCo a glafftof a 
proper fixe, the tail firft, and afterwardi the reft of the 
body, win^Dg it in fptnil afccndtng ehdea, aad dhpof. 
ing the back, which is always the mcA bcavtifhl, out¬ 
wardly. A thread, conneAeo with a imafl glafi bead, h, 
by tbe help of a needle, to be psfled through tbe upper 
jaw from within outwardly, and then through the coik 
of the bottle, where it muft be fsfteoed t by thismeanv 
tlie head wilt be drawn into a oaturd pofture, and tbe 
mouth kept open by the bead, whereby tbe teeth, fbe-' 
will be difeovered t the glafs h then to be fiUed with 
nun, and the cork fealed down to preveat ka exkala- 
titm. A label, containing tbe name and properties of 
the fnake, is then to be affixed to tbe watf over the 
cork I and in thk manner the-fnake will make a beam 
tiful appearance, and may be pre fe rved a great vnmbet 
of years; nor will the ^irlts iinptir or change the Mte 
of Ua coLonra, 
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bur any ibrhrr jSofes {’Yo that it ^m5' won- 

d^rfuf Whence "ft)* viift' «t‘ iiuniber and <^ricty' of them 
fhofiW‘1ws‘6’r/rtifi^'ti»Wi>UfTiAleff4nchn regiohfi,' They 
frefti iMleW difjfierftdYir'grifat fle'nt^y ihrcrtigfioirt the 
w'orl’d^bdttidWhcrcatcfofind in grcat<fr uu'alberc^ bead- 
aTO'-^nhy/than ill odr iffa^^ 

Mr’I^ai'ci/bri'g'fbund prpdr^ibifi nduibers of rhem oh 
rff a'lfi ver in Oentirtny: He traced this river 
tfiro^tjh'fu frretal'w’htHin^s'fbr niad^ fntlcsi and annong 
a vaHcty df cbfniia ammonia, and 



cut from the tree* then ^owing^bn Vbe 

water of thi* H?er he 'fbnftd’itr dry feafons, wheb its 
natural fprfnga were nijt? diliJied rain^ to be ebu- 
fidcrabiy hiavWi*’ th5n‘'i?bn^otr“Wat^r; aiitf tnahy «- 
perif 7 «ntB*'fhoinM ’hint that it con'tahicd'fd’nigfiihoW vs 
as ftttf^ phiVtdeai' in ttbeii ’ffuiifdbty*' whence the 
fetrifsaibOT the lefawti^rl^^ thotigh 

mint’of‘fKefcfert^cdtft 

■’Of the ebtuuf ftrpeiit' ftbiWii he 'iherc 

'»They lie lm- 

foe^ihli«umi1iS1in1lcmi^r'^f^terturi;'a^ fatty 
a]^afaiadt^‘'ltf wristf^obalfdOi^erit,’ snd'of a great va- 
wy' 4 f fte^'*Wfri*thc*‘W;ger“k^bwa*'fi>tt8 down to 
I'tMra’SibCAccurate Infpec- 
« 4 h Such as lie in 

fRbfirmatrix, and 
d^v^hf^he^n In a piece 
d^wit i^ts common to 

Antf orWt^ i ini^tdh they are feen 

<My iif that thdr d. 

gQ 4 ^xtMMtt be^iU^^cd^^^tihdiaedliy Y mi. 

^ied"da^4.«< V Vi ''Ik •**•'*■#5 •■ ■ h.'M'-oi p'.'.■••».' •.. 

They all enniift of fcTcral rolutSi whi^h are diSerent 
in^af^ivi^erin flh'e -tW Unr a^fo 

ridges between il«ffh 

othefwCfdc^bd^ iDidulat^’'And fome^ef%mat< 

ir^hl dbfSf tabettdsa;'o^ ‘bavitWyi towahk ’the baclc, 
and'Cithers 'ha^ng-' tubarcfeS in'tWd or ‘three places. 
They aii tsvinpored of a g<reat ntmiber of chambers 
or bcHiV'irr MMfiefof'the' liaari/*/^/yr&rwm^ each 
Isabg-tfiooAfrhfAtoaf'ionwhhtWbiheirs, by nteanS'tsf a 
pi^:^ fiphuncohM.^' There iff a fniriir\^ 4 i^ fhell-iifh 
ofr;B.irbadt>e*i‘ which feerts -twily a riceni* -animal of 
thia.^ods V aod in the iiaft'Indies there is another 
alfo, fmatt a&d grayi/h x !>(it the large and beautifully 
marked ■oneaore IRjund only fbOll. 

Tbr; an obmpofed of various fofhl bodies, often of 
quarry ftocrej - fcNnetsmeff of the matter of the common • 
pyrHec, mid great variety uf other raVUabces | rrttd 
tboi^lif^y nppear ofUirfly mere ftoiies, yet in feme the 
pearly pan of the original flirll is preferred in all its 
beauty. ' Sometimes xifo, while the outer fuhflMiu* is 
of the matter of the pyrites, or other coaife, ftony, or 
mumral .mattrr,> the inner ctisity » hiled with a ptr^ 
white fpar trfthe common plated tatture. 'nri« gives 
B:gfc 98 l beauty aothe fpeeimen. The cornua ainmonisi 
or fnake-floucs, are found in many parts England, 
partrciiUriy in YoTkiliire, where they are very plciui- 
fut in the alum rucks of fevcral fixes. 
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‘,SArVffi-7Jo»/, in botany.’ ^ce PolvoalaV 

hotahy. See Potvooavif. , ' 
'SNAPPR-A^tON, in botkay. Sec AntirxkI' 

'nOm.. ii r.* 

'' Sl^EEZlNG, "a convulliTc motion of the mufcloa of 
Jthe bread, whereby , the air is expelled from the nofe 
wfth; much ‘vehemence and noife. It is caufed by the 
irritation of the tipper msnlhranc of the nofc, oecafion. 
i^'d 'hy acrid fubllaiiccs floating in the air, or by medi- 
cincs diWcdjlernutatorjf. 

This imiation ir. j^erformid either externally, hy 
ftrong ffpelU, as manoram, rOfes, Jicc. orby diiil float, 
tng In the air,*and taken in by infpiration ; or by fharp 
pungent medicines, aff crefles and other flernutatories, 
which vellicate ilic membrane of the nofc; or interoally, 
by the acrimony of thelymphaor mucuK, which natu. 
falU moiftens that membrane. The fnalttrs caft forth 
in /necking come primarily from the uoft and throat j 
the pituitary membrane continually exuding a mucus 
thither t and, fecoodarily, from the breafl, the trachea, 
and the bronchia of the lungs. 

The praflice of fainting the perfon who fnecred ex- 
filed in Africa, among nations unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. Tlic accounts wc have of Monomotapa 
inform us*, that wlicn the prince fneezes, all his fub- • S/raf.r, 
}c6ls in the capital arc advertifed of it, that they may r> 9 /. 
offer up prayers for his fafety. The author of the coi»- 
queft of Peru aflurcs us, that the cacique of Gttachoia 
having fncezed in prefence of the Spaniards, the In¬ 
dians of liis train fell proftratc before him, ftretched 
forth their hands, and difplayed to him the accuftomed 
marks of refpeft, while they invoked the fun to en¬ 
lighten him, to defend him, and to be bis cnnftaht 
guard. 

'Every body know's that the Romans fainted each 
other on thefe occafions: and Pliny rclatesf, that Ttbc- f Pl!«. jjiH, 
rias exacted thefe figns of homage when drawn in his AWr. I.ib.ll. 
cliarint. Superllhion, whofc influence can debafe evc-‘*i*’ *• 
ly thing, had dejjradcd thii cuftom for fcveral ages, by 
attaching favourable or tmfavonrablc omens to fneezing 
accordingto tKchcnir of the day or night, according to 
the figns of the zodiac, according as a work was more 
orlefs advanced, or according as one had fneer.rd to the 
right or to the left I- .If a man fneeted at nfing from f 9 ptnj. 
table or from his bed, it was neceffary for him to fit or //«»'•»■* 
lie down again. You ftrutk with aflouiftiinent, frrid ^ /.n'et!. 
llmotheusHd the Athenians, who wiflied to return in¬ 
to the harbour with their fieet^, becaufc he had fneet-j 
ed f'-yon arc llrUck whh alloniflvment, btreaufe among Lib. I. 
10,600 there is one man \^iofe brain is moift. 

Polydore Virgil pretends, that in the time of Gre¬ 
gory the Great, there reigned in Italy an epidemic dif- 
temper, which carried off by fneexiiig all thofe who 
w>cre feixed by It j and that thispontiff t»rdercd prayers 
to be made Agaiuft It, accompanied by certain figns of 
the croft. But betides that, there are very few Oiifes 
in which fneezing can be ronfidcred as dangerous, and 
it is frequently a favourable fymptom }|. It iff evi-jj^^ 
dent, ihat we ought not to date from the fixth rtntnty ‘tuiun 
the origin of a cuffom which lofes itfclf in the obfeurhy 
of antiquity. Avicenna and Cardan fay, H is a (brt of 
convuhion, which gives oecaflun to dn^ an epHepfy, 
and that this difeafe ft endeavovred <0 bc'Wtirdedoff by 
prayers. Cletnent of-Alexandria duofiriers U tfi mark 
of intemperance and effeminacy, wbicli ought to be 
piofcribtd. And he inveighs bitterly againft thofe 

4 B who 
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•SnietuTj. 
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who endeavour to proture fneezing by external aid. the pore*, and fet the faditlou* man a inecaing^;- Pro- SniggUns 


• Plutarch 
di Cen. Sa- 
cr^U 


Montaigne, on the contrary, cxplainb this faa in a tone mclheus, tranfporled with the fuccefs of hU insichioe, it 

rather cynical. It i* fingular enough, that fo many ri- oftl-r* up a fervent prayer, with withe* for the preferva- Snoring^ 

clieuluuB, contradi<^tory, and fuperdittuu:; opinions, have tion of lo fingular a being. Uia aulumatun ubferved 

not aboliftted ihofc tuilomary civilities wliich’ arc dill him ; and remembering his ejaculations, was very carc- 

preferved equally among high aud bwj and which on- ful, on the like occafious, to offer thefe wilhcs in behalf 

ly the Auabaptids and Qjiakcr* have rejeded, becaufe of hi* defeendants, wlio pcrpciuaud it from failicr lo 

they have renounced falutations in every cafe. fun in all their cblonie*. 

AmongthcGictksfneczing wafialmodalwayBagood SNIGGLING, a method of fiihing for eels, chiefly 

ufed in the day-time, vrhen they arc found to hide 
tliciTifclves near wears, mills, or flood-gates. It is per¬ 
formed thus i Take a ftrong line and book, baited with 
a garden-worm, and obferving tlic holes where the tcls 


omen. It exeiud marks of tendernefs, of refped, and 
attachment. The genius of Socratc-s infurmed him by 
fnee/.ing, when it was nccefl'ary to perform any adiun*. 
The young Paiihenia, hurried on by her pafllon, refuU 


t Arijlcnuit. »arpedon an avowal of her love f; She lie hid, ihrulk your bail into them by the help of a Hick ; 

fneezes in the moll tender and impaffioned pan of her and if there be any, you.lhall be fuic to have a bite ; 
letter : This is fufficicnt for her; this incident fnpplies aud may, if your lackUng hold, gel the largcft ccU. 
the phu cofan anfwer, and perfuadea her that Sarpedon SNIPL.in ornithology. Sec ScotosAX and Snoof- 


I J-Jemtri 
Odyjf. 

1.1b. XVII. 


is her lover. Penelope haraffed by the vexatious court- 
flup of her fuiturs, begins to curfe them all, and to pour 
forth vows for the return of Ulyll'es J. Her fow Tcle- 
machiis interrupts her by a loud fneexe. She inflantly 


INO- 


exults with joy, and regards this fign as an affurauce of 


SNORING, in medicine, otherwife called Jlerlor, is 
a. found like ibat of the ccrchiion, but greater and more 
manifefl*. 

Many confound tbofe affediotis, and make them to 


the approaching return of herhufband. Xenophon was differ only in place and maguitudt. caUiog by the name 
haranguing his troops ; a foldier fiieczcd in the mo- of/rr/or that found or noife which i* bcai^ or fuppofea 



/, 


.i'tUl/. 


I ij rip. 
\oi. 1 V. 


general} and Xenophon orders facriflccs to Jupiter the 
preferver 

This religious reverence for fnee/ing, fo ancient and 
fo univerfal even in the limes of Homer, always excited 
tile curiofity of tlie Greek philuruphers and of the rab- 
hjiis. Thefe lall have fpread a tradition, that, after the 
C) cation of the world, God made a gencrid law to tliis 
purport,, that every living man (houid fneeze but once 
iu his life, and that at the fame tuilauc he fliould render 
Ac.'d.iKi up bis foul into the hand of his Creator jj, without any 
picceding tudifpufaion. Jacob obtained an exemption 
hum (he commuo law, and ibe liivuur of being informed 
of his lall hour: He ftiecxed aud did nut die; and this 
lign ol death was changed into a iign of life. Notice 
of this was feot to all the princes ofthc earth ; and they 
ordained, that in future fneuztng fliould he accompanied 
with forms of blcilirvg, aud vows for the perfuns who 
fnetxed.. 

Arii'totie rcmooius likewifo to the fourccsof natural 
religion. He obferves, that the bruin is the origin of 
the uervLS ot ourfentiments, oiu fenfalions, the feat of 
tbt foul, the image of the Divinity ^ ; ihirt upon all 
thi le accounts, the fubilance of tiie bruiti has ever been 
hild in honour; that the Erll men fwore by their head; 
that they durd nut touch uoreat the brains of any ani¬ 
mal ; thiti it wa& cve-n a facred word which they dared 
not to pronounce, lulled with thefe ideas, it is not 
wonderful that they extended their reveicnce even to 
(neezing. Such is the opinion -of the mod ancient and 
(agacious philofopliers of Greece. 

According to mythology, the firft fign of life Pro- 
melluus’s aitificial man gave was by flernutation. This 
fuppufed creator is faid to have llolexi a portion of the 
falar rays; aud filling with them a pbial, which be bad 
made on purpofe, fcaled it up bernieUcaliy. He inllaiit- 
ly jflies back to his favourite automaton, and oppiiing 
the phial bold* it clofe lu the ftatuc ; the rays ftlU rtt 
tailring all their aftiviiy, inCauatc ihcmfclvcs llirough 


\ Art lift, 
n. Pi 1,^, 


head, or prlEcecl thu afpera.xrteria, they callfer^ii*n ; 
but if the found comes fr/wn .the sfpera iirtur.ia .uXcjf* 
they will have it called 4% |*,i 5 on»e.updfr- 

lland it, a rattling, or as otli£rft,,^ll4^nlqt;j^.or,,wheel¬ 
ing roughnefs of the afperaar^teria,. ^yii^.perfon* 
this affection U csHed by Or«oks. 
which is a fnoring gr nutiing .kind'iff ogthvpipCKfd’”!, 
as it were from a xoufli^ .ht^cwe^u.ilhq hreath mid the 
bumouri in thearpcra.arffria. 

This and fuch jily; affefUons are p^vtJng, to a 
nefs of nature, as whcnihe lungs are full of pus.pr hu¬ 
mours; to which piirpofc w'c read in the Progngfticc of 
Hippocrates, *« it is a bad figo when ilicrc is no expre- 
toration, and no difcbajTge.from the. lupgs, but a noife 
as from an cbuUiticAi pi b«;ard in the afpera artcria from 
a plenitude of humour.’* Expeftoration is fupprclfed 
cither by the vifcidiiy of the humour, which requhts 
to be difeharged, and which .adhering to the alpera ar- 
teria, and being there agitated by the breath, excites 
tliat bubbling noife or flertor; or by an obllrudtion of 
the bronchia ; or, ladly, by a comprcnion of the afpera 
. artcria and throat, whence the palfagc is lli;aitened, in 
wbiclt the iminours being agitated, excite fuch a kind 
of noife as before deferibed. Hence Galen calls tliofc 
who are llrait-brealied Jiertorout, That author affigna 
but two caufes of the fymptom, which arc either the 
ttraiinefs uf the puCTage of refpiratioD or rednudance of 
humours, or both together ; but it is nectflary to add 
a third, to wit, the weaknefs of the faculty, which is 
the caufc of the rhcnchus in dying perfons, where natutc 
is too weak to make difcliargrs. 

Prom wbat has been faid we conclude, that this 
rymptom, or this fort of fervour or ebullition in the 
throat, is nut always mortal, but only when nature is 
oppreffed with the redundance of humour, in fuch a 
manner, that the lungs cannoi difeharge thtmfclves by 
fpitling; or the palTagc appointed for the breath (being 
the afpera artcria j is very mucli otftr^^lcd, upon which 

acLCuut. 
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Snow, wbicb we do not underftandi U heated uniCarndy to the 
' — 48th degree of Fabrenheit’e thermomete^. Tbii degree 

of heat if greater than that in. which the watery juicea 
of vegetablei freexe> and it is propagated from the in¬ 
ward parts of the earth to the furfacc, on which the ve¬ 
getables grow. The atmofph^re being variably heated 
by the adlion of the fun in OifFerent clinsatest and in the 
fame cj^mate at di0erent feafoiiSf communicate to the 
furface of the ctith and to fomc diftance below it the 
degree of heat or cold wliicli prevails in itfelf. Differ¬ 
ent vegetables are able to preferve life under different 
degrees of cold, but all of them perifK when the cold 
which reaches their roots is exlremc. Providence has 
therefore, in the coldcfl climates, provided a covering 
of fnow for the roots of vegetables, by which they are 
protedted from the iufiiience of the atmofpbcrical cold* 
The fnow keeps in the internal heat of the earth, wdiich 
furrounds the roots of vegetables, and defends them from 
the cold of the almofpherc. 

Snow nr ice water is always deprived of its fixed air, 
which efcapes during the procefs tif congelation. Ac¬ 
cordingly, as fomc of the inhabitants of the Alps who 
ufe it for their cuniiant drink have enormous wens up¬ 
on their throats, it has been afciihid to this circum- 
ilance. If this were the caufe of tbefe wens, it would 
be eafy to remove it by expofing the fnow-water to the 
air for fomc lime. But fevcral cmiiient phyficians have 
i'jedted the notion that fiiow-watcr is the caufe of tiicfe 
wens; for in Greenland, where fnow-water is common¬ 
ly ufed, the inhabitants are not aifecled with fucli fwell- 
irigs ; on the other hand, they are common in Sumatra 
where fnow is never feen. 

Show, in fca affairs, is generally the largcO. of all 
two-mailed vcffcls employed by Europeans, and the 
mofl convenient for navigation. 

The fails and rigging on the tnainmafl and foremaft 
of a fnow arc esadlly fimilar to thofe on the fame mails 
in a Ihip; only that there is a fmall mall behind the 
mainmall of the former, which carries a fail nearly re- 
ferobling the mizen of a fhip. The foot of this mail is 
fixed on a block of wood on the quarterdeck abaft the 
mainmall; and the head of it is attached to the after¬ 
top of the maintop. The fail which is called the try* 
fail is extended from its mail towards the flern of the 
Tcffel. 

When the fioops of war arc rigged as fnows, they 
are fumiihcd with a horfe, which anfwers the purpofe 
of the tryfail-mail, the fore part of the fail being at¬ 
tached by rings to the faid horfe, in different places of 
its height. 

Ssotr-GrottOi mn excavatiou made by the waters on 
the fide of Mount Etna, by making their way under 
the layers of lava, and by carrying away the bed of 
poazolana below them. It occurred to the proprietor, 
that this place was very fuitable for a magazine of 
fuow : for in Sicily, at Naples, and particularly at Mal¬ 
ta, they are obliged for want of ice to make ufe of fnow 
for cooling their wine, fherbet, and other liquors, and 
for making fwcetmeats* 

This grotto was hired or bought by the knights of 
Malta, w'ho having neither ice nor fnow on the burning 
rock which they inhabit, have hired fcyeral caverns on 
Etna, into which people wliom they employ collet and 
preferve quantities of fuow to be Tent to Malta when 
needed. This grotto has therefore been repaired with¬ 


in at the expence of that order; 6igbts of Aepa are cut Sn.m. 
into it, as well as two openings from above, by which 
they throw in the fnow, and through which the grotto *' * *' 
is enlightened. Above the grotto they have alfo le- 
veiled a piece of ground of conhderable extent: this 
they have enclofcd with thick and lofty walls, fo that 
wlien the winds, which at t his elevation blow with great 
violence, carry the fnow from the higher parts of the 
mountain, and depoHte it iu this encluTure, it is retained 
and amaifed by the walls. The people then remove it 
into the grotto through tlie two openings; and it is 
there laid up, and preferved in fuch a manner as to re¬ 
fill the force of the fummer heats ; as tlie layers of lava 
with which tlie grotto is arched above prevent them 
from making any imprtfllon. 

When the feafon for exporting the fnow comes on, it 
is put into large bags, into wliJch it is preiled as dofely 
as polBble ; it is then carried by men out of the grotto, 
and laid upon tnuhrs, wliicli convey it to the iliorc, 
where fmall vefTeU are waiting to carry it away. 

But before thofe lumps of fnow are put into bags, 
they are wrapped in flelh leaves; fo that while they 
are conveyed from the grotto to the Ihore, the leavei 
may preveut the rays of Uic fun from, making any im- 
preffioD upon them. 

The Sicilians carry on a cooiidermble trade in fnow', 
which affords employment to fome thopfandr of mules, 
borfes, and men., They have magazines of it on the 
fummits of their lofiidl mountains, frpio which they 
dillribuce it through all tUeir cities, towfi^ pod houfts ; 
fur every perfon iu the iHand tnakca ufe of fnow* They 
conCder the pra^licc of cooUng.their liquors M pbfplote- 
ly neceffary for tlie prefie^tion offkeaiilM *>td id a cli¬ 
mate the beat of wbjcb is couffantly.rvlapiqg tl«! fibre#, 
cooling liquors, by comtduDicating dprapc^itqne.tp the 
fibres of the Homach, mulbg^rcatly itrcngiEm them for 
the performance.of their fun&ion#. . . 

In this climate a fearetty pf fnow, is no. Icfs dreadtd 
than a fcarcity of corn, .wine, or.oil, Wc arc iuTorm- 
cd by a gentleman who yrps at. Syrai-ufe in the year 
1777, when there was a fcarcity of fnow, the people of 
the town learned that a fmajll vcffel loaded with that ar- 
ticlewas paHing thecoafl:. without a moment*# delibera¬ 
tion they ran in a body to the (hdre and demaiided her 
cargo; which when the crew refufed to deliver up* the 
Syracufans attacked and took, though with the iufs of 
fevcral men. 

SsQir*Dropf in botany. Sec CHipNaxTHUS. 
SNOWDON-hill, the name of a mountain inCacr- 
narvonfhire in Wales, generally thought to be the high- 
ell in Britain ; though fome have been of opinion that 
its height is equalled, or even exceeded, by mountains 
in the Highlands of Scotland* The mountain is fur- 
rounded by many others, called in the Wcllh language 
Crih Cocht Crib y DUHIU hltvftddy yr Arran^ &c. 

According to Mr Pennant •, this mountainous trufi * ' 

yields fcarcely any corn. Its produce it cattle and ^ 

which, daring fummer, keep very high in the moun¬ 
tains, followed by their owners with their families, who 
rclidc during that feafon in havodtyt, or ** fummer dairy- 
houfes,** as the farmers in the Swifs Alps do in their 
finnrs. TUefe houfesconfill of a long low room^ w’ith 
a hole at one end to let out the fmoke ffom the fire 
which is made beneath. 'I'hcir furniture is very fiirple^ 
ftoncs are fublliiutcd for llools, and their beds arc of 

hay, 
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ow<a«i> bay*, ran^e<! along the fidea. They mariufadure their 
HiU. t^lotlies, and dye them with the lichen omphaloulet 

and tichiH parutinns^ mofli'a collef^ed from the rocks. 
During fummer the men pnfs their time in tending their 
herds or in making hay, &c. and the women in milk¬ 
ing or in making butter and checfc. For their own ufe 
they milk both ewes and goats, and make chrefe of 
the milk. Their diet confifts of milk, cbeefe, and but¬ 
ter : and their ordinary drink is whey j though they- 
hare, by way of referve, a few bottles 6f very (Irong 
beer, which they tife as a cordial when Hck. They are 
people of good miderftanding, wary, and circumfpedl ; 
tall, thin, and of Arong conilituiions. In the nrintcr- 
tifne they dcfccnd into t he hen-drej^ or •* old dwelling," 
where tliey pafs their time in ina£iirity. 

•The view from the higheft peak of Snowdon is very 
cjctenllve. From it Mr Pennant faw the county of 
CheAer, the high hills of Yorkihire, part of the north 
(if England, Scotland, and Ireland; a plain vicwoftlie 
iAc of Man ; and that of Anglefea appeared like a map 
extended under bis fret, with every rivulet viAble. Our 
author took much pains to bare thia view to advantage; 
fat up at a farm on the weA till about 22, and walked 
up the whole way. The night was remarkably Ane 
and Aarry; tomirds morning the Aara faded away, leav- 
ing an interval of darknefs, w^ich, however, was foon 
difpelled by the dawn of day. The body of the fun ap¬ 
peared n)oA dilUndt, with the roundnefa of the moon, 
before it appeared too btilliant to be looked at. The 
iea, which bounded the weAern part.of the prefpedt, 
appeared gilt with thefun-beams, Arft in flender ftreaks, 
and at glowed withrednefs. The profprft was 

difcloM gradual drawing up of a curtain in a 

theatre j at laS the beat became fuffictently Arong 
to raife mi As from thSe v'afioos lakes, which in a (light 
degree obfdured tbept^flfped. The Aiadow of the motin. 
tain extended many miles, and (howed its hicapitated 
form; the Wyddfk making one head, and Crib y DiAill 
the other. At this time be counted between 20 and 
30 lakes either in Caernarvon or in MerionethAiire. In 
making another viAt, the Act Svaa obfeured very foon 
after he got up. A vaA mift* mvoived the whole cir¬ 
cuit of the mountain, and the profpeA down was hor¬ 
rible. ft gave an idea oTnumben of abyifes, concealed 
by a thick fmoke furioufly circulating around them. Ve¬ 
ry often a guA of wind made an opening in the clouds, 
which gave a Aue and diAind. viAa of lake and valley. 
Sometimes they opened in one place, at others in many 
at once ; exhibiting a moA Arange and perplexing fight 
of water, Acids, rocks, andchafms. They then clofcd 
again, arid every tiling was involved in darknefs ; in a 
few minutes they would feparate again, and repeat the 
above-mentioned fccnc with inAnite variety. From this 
profpeft our traveller defeended with great reludtaoce ; 
but before he had reached the place where his borfrs 
were left, he was overtaken by a thunder Aorm. The 
rolling of the tliundcr-claps, being reiterated by the 
mountains, was inexprcAibly awful; and after he had 
mounted, he was in great danger of being fwept away 
by the torrents which poured down in confcqucncc of 
a very heavy rafn. 

It is very rare i^Mr Pennant obfertes) that the tra- 
vcllep gets a proper day to afeend this, hill: it indeed 
oftm appears clear; butby the evident attraction of the 


clouds by this lo/tT .T.onnla'm, it becomes fuddeidy and 5 ; 
uuexpeftedly enveloped in mifl, w hen the clouds bave ^‘*1 
juA before appeared very high and very remote. 
times he ohferved them li^wcr lo half thrir height; 
and notwilhAanding they have been difperftd to the 
right and left, yet they have met from b<)th Adtf, and 
united to involve the fummit in one great obicurity. 

The height of Snowdon was mrafured, in 1682, by 
Mr Caiwcll, with inAruments made by PlatnAead : ac¬ 
cording to his irenfuration, the height is 3720 feet: 
but more modern computations make it only 356^', 
reckoning from the quay at Caernarvon to the higheit 
peak. The Aone chat compofes this mountain is ex- 
celBvcly hard. Large conrfe cryAali, and frequently 
cubic pyrites, are found in the AAurcs. An iuimcnfc 
quantity of water rufhes down the Ades of Snowdon and 
the neighbouring mountains, infomiich that Mr Pennant 
fuppofes, if collcAed into one Areani, they would ex¬ 
ceed the voters of the Thames. 

• SNUF^, a powder chiefly made of tobacco, the ufc 
of which i& too well known to need any deferiptions 
here. 

Tobacco is ufually the baAs of fiiuA: other matters 
being only added to give it a more agreeable feent, &c. 
The kinds of fnuff, and their fcveral names, aic inAnite, 
and new or.es are daily invented; fo that it would be 
difhcult, not to fay impofAble, to give a detail of them. 
We Aiall only fay, that there are three principal forts ; 
the Aril granulated ; the fecund an impalpable powder; 
and the third the hrao, or coarfc part remaining after 
Aftinv the fecond fort. 

** Every profcAed, inveterate, and incurable fnuflf- 
takcr (fa>s Lord Stanhope), at a moderate computa¬ 
tion, takes one pinch in ten minute.;. Every pinch, 
with the agreeable ceremony of blowing and wipiug the 
nofe and other incidental circumAances, confumesa mi¬ 
nute and a half. One minute and a half out uf every 
ten, allowing x6 hours to a fnuA taking day, amennts 
to two hours and 24 minutes out of every natural day, 
or one day out of every ten. One day ovit of every lo 
amounts to 36 days and a half in a year. Hence if \vc 
fuppofe the praAice to be perfilled in 40 years, two en¬ 
tire years of the firnff-takef’s life will be dcdic.iled to 
tickling his nofe, and two more to blowing it. The 
expcncc of fnuA, fnuA-hoxt.'!, and hsodkrrchiefs, will be 
the fuhjcA of a fccotid eflay ; in which it will appear, 
that this luxury encroaclics as much on the incontc of 
the fnuA-taker as it does 011 his time ; and that by a 
proper application of the time and mosey Uiuk loll to 
the public, afund might be conilitutedfor thedifeharge 
uf the national debt.’* .See Nicotiaha. 

SNYDERS (Fi’ancis), a Flcmifli painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1579, and bred under his countryman Hen¬ 
ry Van Balen. His genius CrA difpbycd itfelf in paint¬ 
ing fruit: he afterwards attcmptt<l aninuls, huntings, 

&c. in which he exceeded all his predcccflors. He 
alfo painted kitchens, 5 cc. oiidgavc dignity to fuhjc,H| 
that feemed incapable uf it. He was made painter to 
Ferdinand and Ifabella, archduke and duchefs, and be¬ 
came attached to the houfe of the cardinal infant of 
Spain. The king of Spain and the eU&or Palatiac 
adorned their palaces with huntings by this artifl. Ru¬ 
bens, Jordaens, and Snyders, ufed to co-operate in the 
enriching of each other’s pidlures according to their 

ftveral 
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fevcial tdlcnts ; und tlius thfy becsn'c riiorc Valinblc 
than jr finifliod by eiihcr of them fingly. Snyders died 
in 16^7. 

SOAL-nsH, in ichthyplogy. See pLr.uaoMrc- 

TtS. 

SOAP, a con^pofttion of caiiflic, fixed alkaline fait, 
and oil, fometitnes bard and dry, fometimes foft and li¬ 
quid ; much ultd in wafhing, whitening linens, and by 
dyers and ftillcm.—-St»ap may be made by feveral me- 
thoda, which, howeverj all iltjipnd upon the fame prin¬ 
ciple. The foap which is ufed in medicine is made 
without heat. See Ch> mjstry, N* 1026. 

lit mainifaftures wlierc large quantities of it are pre¬ 
pared, fi»ap is made with heal. A lixivium of quicklime 
and foda is made, hut is Icfs concentrtted than that 
aho\e referred to, and only fo much that it can fuftain 
a frefh egg. A pirt of this lixivium is to be even di* 
luted atid mixed with nii equal weight of oil of olives. 

The mixture i.^ to be put on a gentle fire, and agitat¬ 
ed, that the union maybe accelerated. When the mix¬ 
ture begins to unite w^-U, the reft of the lixivium is to 
be added to it ; and the wludc is to he digcftc'd with 
a very gentle heat, till the foap be completely made. 

A trial is to be made of it, to examine whether the 
{lift proportion of oil and alkali has been obferved. 

(?r.od fc>ap of this kind ought to be fij-m, and very 
white wlien cold ; not fubjeft to become moift by cx- 
pofure tJ air, and entirely mifcible with pure water, to 
%vlilvl» it communicaies a milky appearance, but witbi 
f'Ut any drop*^ of oil floating on the furface. When 
the foap li.is not tliefe qualities, the combination has 
i«ot been well made, or the quantity of fall or of oil is 
too great, which faults muft be correfted. 

In foft or liquid iuapr., green or black foaps, cheaper 
oils are employed, as oil of nuts, of hemp, of fifh, &,Ci 
IMiefc foaps, excepting inconfiftence, are not efientially 
different from white foap. 

Fixed alkalies are much difpofed to unite with oils 
that arc not volatile, both vegetable and animal, ftnee 
this union can be made even without heat. 7 'he com¬ 
pound Tcfulting from this union partakes at the fame 
time of the properties of oil and of alkali; but thefe 
properties arc modified iind lempcreil by each other, 
according to the general rule of combinations. Alkali 
formed into foap has not nearly the fame acrimony as 
when it is pure { it is even deprived of almoft all its 
caufticity, and its other faline alkaline properties are 
almoft entirely abulidied. The fame oil contained in 
foap is lefs combuftible than when pure, fi-utn its union 
with the alkali, which is an uninflammable body. It 
is mifcible, or even foluble, in water, to a certain de¬ 
gree, by means of the alkali. 6onp is cntiiely foluble 
in fpirit of wine ; and ftill better in aquavitse fharpened 
by a little alkaline fait, according to an obfervation of 
M. Ceoffioy. 

Tlic manufafture of foap in London firft began in 
the year 1524 ; before which lime this city was fervetl 
whi) white foap from fouign countries, and with gray 
foap fpecklcd with white from Briftol, which was fold 
for a penny a pgund ; and alfo with black foap, which 
fold for a halfpenny the pound. 

The principal foaps of our own manufaQurc arc the 
fbfr, the hard, and the ball foap. The foft foap is ei- 
thee white or green. The procefs of making each of 
t 3 ic^ il)all DOW be deferrbed. 
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Gtefn/tfi/'jftp. The chief ingredients ufed In mak-i Sofvp, 
ing this are lees drawn from potafh and lime, boiled 
up with tallow and oil. Fiift, the Icy of a proper de¬ 
gree of ftrength (which muft be eflitnated by t!»c wnght 
of the liquor), and tallow, are pul into the copper to¬ 
gether, and as foon as they boil up the oil is added ; 
tite fire is then damped or Hopped up, while the ingre¬ 
dients remain in the copper to unite ; W’hen they arC 
united, the copper is again made to boil, being fed or 
filled ivith lees as it boils, till there bcafuflicient qutin- 
tity put into it ; then it is boded off and put into rafles. 

When this foap is iirft n ndc it appears unifomi ; but 
in about a week's time the tallow feparates from the 
oil into thofc white grains w*hicli' we fee in conunoti 
foap. Soap thus made W'Ould appear ytllow, but by a 
mixture of indigo added at the end of the boiling, it is 
rendered green, that being the colour which refults 
from the mixture cf yellow and blue. 

foap* Of this one fort is made after the fame 
manner as green foft foap, oil alone excepted, which is 
not ufed in white, The other fort of white foft foap 
is made from the lees of afties of lime boiled up two 
diflcaMit times with tallow. Firft^ a quantity of le^s 
and tallow are put into the copper together, and kept 
boHing, bein^ fed with lees as they boQ, until the 
whole is boiled fufliciently ; then the Ices are firparated 
or difeharged from the talluwHh part, whidi part is re¬ 
moved into a tub, and the lees are thrown away ^ this 
is called r then fhe copper Is filled a- 

gain with frefh tallow and lect, ahd the nrft h'alfiboil ia 
put out of the tub into the copper a fi'cebd time, where 
it is kept boiling with frefh lees and tallow till the 
is produced. It is then put out of the'Cbpper into’the 
fame fort of caflis as are ufed for green foft foap; The 
common foft foap ufed about London, j^pcralty bf n 
greenifb hue, with fome white lumps, is prepared chief¬ 
ly with tallow : a blackifti fort, more common in fome 
other places, is faid to be made with whale oil. 

Jfarei /nap is made with lees from afhea and tallow, 
and is moft commonly boiled twice : the firft, called the 
hal/hoiU hath the fame operation as the firft half-hoil of 
foU white foap. 'ITicn thetopperis charged withfpcfh 
lees again, and the firft half-boil put into it, where rt 
is kept boiling, and fed with lees as it boils, till it grains 
or is boiled enouglt} then the ICy is difeharged from it, 
and the foap put into a frame to coot and harden. Com¬ 
mon fait is made ufe of for the purpufe of graining the 
foap ; for when the oil or tallow has been united with 
the Icy, after a little boiling, a quantity of fait is thrown 
into the mafs, which diffolviog readily in water, but 
not in the oil or tallovc, draws out the water in a con- 
fidcrable degree, fo tiiat the oil or tallow united with 
the fait of the leyfwims on the top. When the ley is 
of a proper ftrength, lefs fait is neceflary to raife the 
curd than when ii is too weak. It muft be obferved, 
that there is tio certain time for brij»giiig off a boiling 
of any'of thefe forts of foap; it fVcqucntly takes Up 
part of two days. 

Ball fonpt commonly ufed in the north, is made with 
lees from afhes and tallow.* The lees arc put into ihd 
copper, and builrcl till the watery part is <]uite gone, 
and there remains nothing in the copj>er but a forr*of 
fafine matter (the Vety ftrength or clkncettfthe ley) ; 
to this the tallow is put, and the copper is kept 
ing and ftirring for above half an hour, in winch time 

3 t*'' 
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dUttly (»l.im .«ft) made i. lo ba ll It r^nnil Gaul,. Aretteu, and others inform us. — 

in uti. ptLis to boa awa, 

BeririuR. are Jeterarnf. r.-frOo...-.* .,..,1_^ •. B’>Un^i 


, ' ' . , . ' y ...«.^a uBiJn. ictiuires near 

IftlTuy'' 

When oil unites wiih alkali i.. the formation of foap, 
U 18 jjLtIc aUcretl m the connexion of iu principles; 
for It may be (kpatated from the alkali by dccompofing 

luap wall any acid, and may be obtained nearly in its 
original lUlc. ^ 


. - -- - —>ni.ic8, accoraing to v: — 

BcrgiUR. arc detergent, rcfolvent. and aperient, anH 
ufe recommended in jaundice, gout, calcnlou.i com-*^ 
plaints, and in obUruaicns of the vifeera. The efficacy 
of fiiap in the (irfl of thefc difeafes was experienced by* 
Sylvius, and fincc recommended very generally by va- 
riuiiB authors who have written on this complaint; and 


ru^tuMe ucid^ oc.b:! ^:ir ™ [^x'rstiirr:^'::;.^ 

power of difiblving biliary concretiuns ; but this nied - 
cine has loll much of its reputation in jaundice, finer it 
is uow known that galKlloncs have been found in maiiy 
after death who had been daily taking foap for fcveral 


—4111 even tne 

veakdt vegetable acuis, may occalion this dceornpofi. 
tun, hrcanl^L- every one of them has a greater affinity 
than oil w 1 hxed alkali. Secondly, Thefe itcids, even 
when united with any balls, excepting fixed alUi, arc 
capable ot occafionmg the fame decompofition ; whence 
a I ammoniacal falts, all falls with bafis of eailb, and aU 
llu-le with metaUic bafes, arc capable of dccompofing 
loap, m the Umc manner hs difengaged acids are; with 
llub difrercuce, tiiat the oil repeated from the fixed aU 
kali, by the acid,of thefe falts, may unite more or Icfs 
intimately witli the fubjUnce which was the bafis of the 
ueutrai fait employed for the decompofition. 

biiap may alfo be dccomjwfcd by diffillalion, as Lc- 
mery has dune. When firll expofed to fire, it yields a 
p.ilcgni called him a Jifiritj which .ncverthelcfs is 
ticJilier acid nor alkali,uc,,hut,fome water wliich enters 
into the compofittoo of foap. It becomes more and 
more celled and empyrcumatic as tliefirc is iucrcaf- 

AUa winch Ihowa that It /«r\nt«ina .t>^ T.-L^'Y . 


months and even years. Of ils good tfrefls in urinary 
calculous affeftioi.s, we have the tellimoiiy of feveral, 
efpccially when difiblved in lime water, by which iti 
efficacy Is confiderably incrcafed ; for it thus beeomes 
a powerful folvent of mucus which an ingeniou- mo¬ 
dern author fuppofes to be the chief agent in il;c 
formation of calculi : it is, however, only in the inci- 
pinit Hate of the difoafe that thefe remedies promife tf- 
fectual benefit ; though they generally abate rhe more 
violent lymptoms where tluy cannot remove the caufe. 
\\ It I Boerhaavc foap was a general medicine: for as he 
attributed moll complaints to vifcidity of the fluids, he, 
and moft ol the Boerhaavian feliool, pnferibed it in con- 


Mp,ef:iV oil .nd .diion ot the fire, a t.rSlU,v, sJriV I ''"‘‘^'■^-1 ™n.pl,i.,ts. 


^ iivcH to note along witn it, by 

9 ^} aftion of the fire, a finall.part of the 
alkali Oftljlcf^^ ; .for, as tb< fapic chenviftobferves. it 

occ:|UoiU..aprccipiutc in a l^ution of currofivc fiibli- 
iMte. After tlus.pldegTO ilic off rifes alrcrcd, prccit. 
If as if it had diffilWd from quicklime, that is, 
einpyreuinatic, folublc inv.j'pirit of wine, at firll fulfi 
cMnily fubtile and afterwards thicker. An alkaline re 

fiduotlt coal rernaine «n yIi* _i ■ n 


1-exii aixaunc re- mer, and witlu 

fiduou. coal m ihe tftort. confining chiefly „f hkc the latter, 

the mineral alkali canf:iinr>d i» »1,« r..^.. .....i v _ 


,-- •Ai.vifi, eonniiing emeny ot 

the mineral alkali conuiiurd ip the foap, and which may 
be dikngaged from the coal-by calcination in an open 
lire, aud obuined in its pure Hate. 

AlkaUnc foapi arc veryufcful in manyarts and trades, 
and alfo in chcmillry ami medicine. Their principal uti¬ 
lity conlilU in a deterfive quality that they receive from 
tli,eir alkali, which, although it is in fume meaiurc fiiiu- 
rated with oil, is yet capabh.* of aaing upon oiJymattcrs, 
kiid of rciidciing tliem faponaccuiis attd niifcible with 
water. lienee foap ib very ufcful to eleanfe any fub- 
Uances fiom all fat uniters with which t!ic> happen to 
be foiKil. iludp is tlieicforc daily ufed for the walhiug 
and wluteiiing of liuen, for the cksinfiijg of woollen 
cloths from oil,, and for whitmiiig lilk and frering it 
from the refinous varni'h with which it is naturally co¬ 
vered. l*uic alkaluK lixiviunih bting capable of diiTotv- 
ing uiU more cffcLlnally tbau foap, might be employed 
for the fame purpoftb; but when this activity is not 
fuitigaied by p*l, as it k in foap, they.arc e.ipablt of al- 

“ ' ' .1.. t... .cl:. . nr 


boap 18 aifo externally employed as a rLfulvcnt, and 
gives name to fevcral officinal prcparaiions. 

from the properties of foap we may know that it 
inuIt be a very cffeAual and convcuiuit ami-acid. It 
abforos ueijs as powerfully as pure allcalic.s and abfor- 
bent earths, without having the cuuHieiiy of t!ie for¬ 
mer, and without oppafling the llumach by its wei -ht 


Lillly, \Ve may pcrecive that foap muft be one of 
the belt oi all autidufis to Hop quickly, and with the 
IcaH inconvenience, the ba J effeCiH of acid corrolivc ooi- 
foils, as aquafortis, corroiivc fubliinme, ^tc. 

Soap imported is tuhjedt by lo Ann. cap. 19. to a 
duty of ad- a pound (over and aU»ve foinu r duties) ; 
and by la Ann. Hm. 2, cap. 9. to the faith, r funV of 
id. a pound And by the fame acts, the duty on foap 
made in the kingdom is 1 Jd. a pound. By 17 G, III. 
cap, j2, no perfon wiihiri the limits of the In.dd office 
of eivcifc in London ihill be pcimitled tt; make any 
foai» unlcfs he occupy a tenement of lol. a year, 
be aircffcd, and p.iy the parifli rates; or cliewheic, 
unlcfs he be aflelfcj, and pay to church and poor. 
Places of making arc to be entered on pain of 50I. 
and covers and locks to be provided under a forfcituie 
of jool; the furnace-door of every uteiifil ufed in the 
roanufadliire of foap fliall be locked by the excite olfi. 

m.. iT_ f_ J 1 • 
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LiK-y arcrapaoit oi ai- ccr, as looti fls the fire is damued or drawn 0,0 1 

«lT mufi r '"‘.‘'■‘-'y '>y M.r.ings provided, imd.r tht-^penalty ofrol -’'a d 

tny, uiuA ful,.Uicc 5 . cfp.cialiy animal mat'.ors, ar filfc, opening or damaging fiich faftcoinc incuts a If- 

wool, aud.oI.hcrs ; whereas foap cleanfcs from oil almoH tool. Officers arc required to enter and f.. n 

a^flj-Au^lyias pure alkali, without danger of altering limes, by day or night, and ttie penalty of obftLain- 

boap^ ttas .miperUaiy ktiowu tg the ancients. It U 


I I ODiiructiii;; 

IS acH.nnd they may unlock apd examine every copper. 

So:, between tlic hours of five iu the morning and ele¬ 


ven 1 
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in the evening, *nd the penalty of ohlruaing is nure of kpight fervtce. TO. i. peenliary remaAable Soriny 

I ooL Every maker of foap before he begins any mak- Hi t he tenure whieh prerad. h Kent^ caHed 

• i* < a* .1 t •«« r* .* ..I’... MrYk./vli {« er/>neara1iv araflAtv1t*nfy*pn to-ne A 61 ttt* 


arljl. 
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iug, if within the biUi oC mortality, fhaU give la hourt, which i< gcncraUy acknowlciJgcd to be a rffo- 

if elfewhcre 24 hours, notice in writing to the officer, cage tenore prtfmatwm whettof mnolrte frtim 
of the time when he intends to begin, on pain of 50I. the innovations of the Norman conqtieror is a fcdt gni- 

No tnakcf fliali remove any fosD unfurveyed on pain of verfally known. And thofc ^o tbtia phefen^ their 

aol. without civing proper notice of his intention, libertirt were faid to hoM'tn ^ and common fOerge, 
And if any maker Hwll conceal aoy foap or materials. As therefore the gi^ Merton *06 i^nguifWng 
he ffiall forfeit the fame, and alfo 500I Every barrel mark of this fpecie# of ten^Wt iht 
of foap (hall contain 2e6tb. avoirdupois, half barrel or ferviccs afeertained, it wiH include under it 

• • VI. t ir r I ■__iL. y .L. miA*4./%rta t\f ImMinrp fr^ ranni hv eftStmn and invariable 


ij8lb. firkin 641b. half firkin 32lb. bcfides the weight 
or tare of each cafle: and all foap, excepting hard cake 
foap and ball foap, fliall be put ir»io fuch calks and no 
other, on pain of forfeiture, and 5I. The maker Ihall 
weekly enter in writing at the next office the foap made 
by him in each week, with the weight and quantity at 
each boiling, on pain of 50I.; and within one week 
after entry clear off the duties, on pain of double duty. 
See, bcfides the flaiutes above cited, 5 Gto. Til. cap. 43. 
12 Geo. III. cap. 46. XI Geo. cap. 30. t Geo. fiat. 2. 
cap. 36. 

Starhy** Sojip. See Chemistry, N® 1027. 
j^eiJ Sojtp. This is formed by the addition of con¬ 
centrated acids to the cxprtffcd oils. Thus the oil is 
rendered partially foluble in water; but the union is not 
fufficienily complete .to anfwer any valuable purpofe. 
SfiAP’Berry Tree. Sec Sapindus. 

SoAV Eatih* See Steatites. 
vSOAPWORT. Sec Safonaria. 

SOC (Sax.), fignifics power or liberty to minifter 
jnftice or cKccute laws: alfo the circuit or territory 
wherein fuch power is excrcifi.d. Whence our law- 
Latin word/eectf is iifcd for a fcigniory or lordlhip cn- 
franchiftd by ibc king, with the liberty of bolding or 
keeping a court of his Jr,clv\tn : And this kind of li¬ 
berty continues in divers parts of England to this day, 
and is known by the names of fehe and fohn» 

SOCAGE, iti its mod general and extenfive fignifi- 
cation, feems tb denote a tenure by any certain and 
determinate ferviee. And in this fenfc it is by our 
ancient writers conftantly put in oppofitiou to chivalry 
or knight-fervicc, where the render was precarious and 
uncertain. Tl»e fci^ice muft therefore be certain, in or¬ 
der to denominate it focage j as to hold by fealty and 
aos. rent t or, by homage, fealty, arid 20s. rent; or, 
by homage and tcally without rent; or, by fealty and 
certain corporal fefvicc, as ploughing the lord's land for 
three days; or, by fealty only without any otherfer- 
vicc : for all tlicfc arc tenures in focage. 

Socage is of two forts : yrre-focage, where the fer- 
vires arc not oply certain but honourable ; and vilkin- 
focage, whert the A.rvices, though Certain, art of a bafer 
nature (fee Villenacf). Such as bold by the former 
ttuinc arc called in Glanvil tind other fubfequent au¬ 
thors, by the name of Uhrt or tenants in freC- 
focage. The word it derived froni the Saxon appella¬ 
tion/<<;, which fignifies liberty or privilege; and, being 
*oinrd to an ufual termination, is calledyaWgr, in La¬ 
tin f'lCGgmwi figpifying thereby a free or privileged te¬ 
nure. 


It feensa probable that the focage tenures were the 
lies of $axon liberty ; retained by fhefi petfons as had 


rclicft ^ , 

neither forfeited them to the king, nor been obliged to 
their tenure for thc'fftore hftnouraHe, as it 
wa’s calicd, bul at the fame time more burihenfoftte, tc- 

I 


methods of holding free landi by ccftsrin and invariable 
rents and duties; and 'injwirticuUf, ^sayx^ATr, 

T'enure in i^rx9.f<?A, and U^AVELtlNO. See tiatfc ar¬ 
ticles. r 

SOCIETY,-a fitimber of iiftlonil and itaoiwl bc-DcluU‘‘'«- 
ings, united for khdf coritmtm prefemtion and happi- 
nefs. a 

There are llwah of «hH, herdi of quadrupeds, and How far 
fiocks tJf birds, till obfervatwm‘'enable «s’ to 

termine with greater dcftalrity, hdw fartheihffrior 
mats arc able to Wbk thfbugh a ferieiof^^ to theftate. 
end which thefe eahmUted to* produce, hofw far 
their conduA fhay be iffBuefttCed'by the hope of re¬ 
ward and the fear uf purtilhWeitt, and whiefbee they are 
at all tapaide of ixK>f8l;diftfddien»»*-we eaonot idth 
propriety apply to them fhe ^teiO ^W« call 

crows, and bearer^dffd lcrtMoiberfpeeiesk^aoiBi^, 

grr/tfriew; but k is hardfy good'Bngtifli to Uf ihit 

that arc/o^A * ‘ ' ■ ’ ‘ 3 

It is only human fodety, then^thtt oaotbeosMBe^^MAhkliiil 
fubtea of oor prrfenf kveirigitldh. : Tte-pk«»«ieiiai 
which it prefCnti art highly-a^dithy tf oiiriioittik*'? *':'* 

Such are the ad^ntaget vHilch^eaela indivhiaal;«vt-je^ to our 
dently derives’''f#oiSi liviing^ a Aaiti toddb belp»obfervatic 
lefs does anyTramifl behi tppear 4 

that vre art ottuialiy tei'll?'«Hi#lodeVlil«i sf ibeftredar A foci^l 
was a period at Wl^h 

that peribd could not b^ of: hitig^ dnmioo i fidr tbdir ^ 
averfion td folttude sod lore of ^^sealty'wtniU fooodni.: 
duce them to en^ uWo fodtl adii^. I'vftbub if theidpb 
nion whi(Ai wdhre led to«ofk*iv*,'-*»bcB'hdb'oomp^ 
our owfi cofidklon ak MvaAeir'T^ tariliakdraind 
lightened foeiety with that df the brntM Oromd^w^mr- 
with that of favager iA the earlier sod^suder peeiedaof 
focial life. When we bear of Indians mmdcimg'naked 
through the woods, ddkituoe of arti^ uffftiined iii api¬ 
culture, fcarce capable of moral diftinAiona^^iro^iOj ■all 
religiouB fentiments, or peffirffed wrth.the^moff ahf^ 
notiont concerning faperior powers-and rprocuri^ 
means of fubfiftence in a manner equ^Sy precaridas with 
that of the beafts of prey—We Wk-down witii pity on 
their condition, or tnni from ft with horror. When 
we view the order of cultivated .^aciety, and confider 
our inftituttofis, arts, and mtnneis^we rejoice over our 
foperior wifdomaod happinefs- 

y Mao in a civilized fUteappeart a being of a fi^ripr 
order to man in a faeane ftacc; yet feme phiiofopben 
tell us, that it is bnly nc who, having been educated m 
fodety, has been taught to depend i^n others, %hat 
can be helplefs or mufesabk when placed in a folitiry 
Ante. Tiiey view the favagc'who exerts hinrfdf with 
intrepidity wfopply hiawaota, orbeara them^riUrfor- 
titnde, af the greateft'hero, and poieffm|(;khe-gfeatcft 
hapi>inefa; And therefore tf we agree.with clatm, that 
the prupenfitici of nature may hm promptedmen to 
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tboogH they may haw hoprd 
to-enjoy foporior Tcourity and happincfs^ br chcajrinir 
to pmeA and fnpport each otlier, we muft conclude 
that the Author ^ the unirerfc haa deftined naa to at¬ 
tain greater digoity and bappioeb in a {avage and fo- 
litary, tbau in a &eial Hate * aad therefore that thofc 
difpoCtionaaod eiewa which lead us to focicty are fal- 
iicicKii aad iansical to our real iatereft. 

Whatever be the feppofed advantaffcs a foRtary 
ftate,«e^,n tt it that mankmd, at the carlieft periodi 
were wited in lociety. Various theories have been 
tor^ concerning the circumftanccs and principlet 
which gave rife to this unioo s biu we have elfcwhere 
Ihown, that the greater part of them are founded in er. 
ror I t^t they fuppofe the original ftate of man to have 
been that of Csngett and that foch a foppofition n con- 
^diftcd by the mod authentic records of antiquity. 
For tliodgh the records of; the earlier ages are gene- 
r^ly obfcuiT, fohuloaa* and iaiperfca i yet happily 
there IS ee# free froai the ImperiedUont of the reft# and 
of undouhted autheotksity.do whichwe mat ftfcly have 
jLW/.recpurfe f. This record ta^tHe Pcoutc«4 of Mofes, 
7 which prefcDts uOmth'n gcBiiiiK acciadm of the origin 
of km and of po^lr cortfouant to vriiat we 

Ute A ™ arriuWreferred to (fee Savaob ). 

iety A^r^g to MoGrs^ the firft fociety was that of a 
ling ni^daad wrie^Uaitad ia the bonds of marriage « the 
hen- wft govefnaeiit chat;of « fachoand hulband, Oic 
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,, RoiDino, me maf- 

*****• ^*‘”^» Men liveo together under the patriar- 

4ebften«'ajMKlA.k'i*'4ln<.V.> •> * 


.iid' kMdiw CWl<J«n in fuch 
circumftaiiaeaeaiMlot foon rife to an Moaiity with their 


--V : —..-w .wvM nil j wicn toeir 

paueBtIrJVfeheiJao mau^s hApartance depends on bis pro- 

m ^ Amtiti. W]|« #ntk. nd herd. ,re 

^K^i'aiiai oil —--- - h V__ Ah. . w . m ^ . 


\ ’Z. Z’ , maaoa aaa neras are 

'^hefe^hitfadwr^^o.fefierijJtlie^ be 

ent<rdr;dcpe«lda»o» thb telMiefoethe meant of fubfift- 
eace. therpajent during his^ebeftow on his chiK 
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drtn aay Ftrt..of ,Mf property* he may do it on fuch 
coq^tioiii aa^flwU mfSm theif dependence opon him 
cmrtimir trllthe penodv^bia xWathv When the com- 
mtonty are by this ewnt dirked of their head, in- 
todof cMioabig da a ftate of vaioa# and {eleaing 
foi^ooe Ireih tbeoiMvea whom they msy ia- 

veft with t^ aathoriey ol a parent, tfcy fopamte into 
fu many dfftina tribea, hte 9 ) fohjeded to the authority 
of a diftrent^ord, the mafterof the family, and the 
proprietor of all the ftocka and herds belongkig to it. 
Sum was the hate of the irft fociecies which the nar- 
sariveof Mofes editbits to oor attention. 

Cl of Thofe phHofophers who have made fociety, in fte va- 
r^S ftaM between rudenefs and rehnement, the fubje^ 
"the • foecolations, have generallyconfidered mankind, 
•f in whatever region of the ^be, and under whatever 
climate, as proceeding uniformly through certain i^gu- 
lar gradations from one extreme to the other. Tliey 
regard them, firft# as gaining a precarious fubfiftenee by 


attention frorn the mnngement of flocks to the culti- flocieiy 
vatwnof tJieground. Next, ihefchufbandmen improve'— 
then* poweis, and better their condition, by becoming 
artifans and merchants ; and the beginning of this pe¬ 
riod 18 the boundary between barbarity and civiUxa- 
tion. 

Thefe are the ftages through which they yvho have 
employed ihemfclves on the natural hiftory of fociety 
have generally condiiaed mankind in thtir progrcls 
from rudenefs to refinement: but they feem to have 
overltwked the manner in which manki.id were at firfl 
eftablifhed on this earth; forthe gircumftancci in which 
the parents of the human race were originally placed ; 
for the degree of knowledge communicated to them ; 
and for the mftnidion which they rniift have been ca¬ 
pable of communicating to their poftcrily. They ra- 
ther apjKar to cbnfidcr the inhahiiants of every dificr- 
ent region of the globe as aborigines, fpringing at 
firft from the ground, or dropped on the fpoi which 
they inhabit j no Icfa ignorant than infants of the na¬ 
ture and relations of the ohjcfls amand them, and of 
the purpofes which they may accomplilli by the cxcr- 
cife of their organs and fuciiUies. 

The abfiirdity of this theory has been fully demon-arc fijici* 
another place ; and if w*c agree to receive the fvJ* 
Mofaic account of the original cftablifbmcnt of man- 
kmd, we fhall be led to view ilic phenomena of focial 
life in alight very different. We muft firft allow, that 
though many of the rudeft tribes are found in the ftaic 
of huntert or fjh^rt ; yet the hunting cr fjftiing ftate 
cannot have been invariably the primary form of focietv. 
Notwithftanding the powers with wliich we are endow¬ 
ed, we arc in a great mcafurc the creatures of circum- 
tlancci. Phyfioal caufes exert, though indircftly, a 
mighty influence in forming the charaacr and dirca. 
mg the exertions of the human race. Fiom tlic infer- 
mttion of Mofes we gather, that the firft focictits of 
men lived under the patriarchal form of government, 
and employed ihemfelves in the cultivation of the 
ground aud the management of flocks. And as we 
know that mankind, bcinc fubicfled to the influence 
^th df phyfictl and moral canles, are no Icf* liable to 
degeneracy than capable of improvement ; we may ca- 
fily conceive, that though defeending all from the fame 
original pair, and though enlightened with muciitradi- 
tionary knowledge relative to the arts of life, the order 
of fociety, moral dtftin^rions, and religious oblrgations; 
yet as they were gradually, and by various accidenta, 
difperfed over the earth, being removed to fifuations 
10 which the arts with which they were acquainted 
could but little avail them, where induilry was over¬ 
powered, or indolence encouraged by the fcvcriiyor 
the profuGon of nature, they might degCIler.^tL• and fall 
into a coodition almoft as humble and precarious as 
that of the brutal tribes. Other moral caufes might 
alfo concur to debafe or elevate the human charafter in 
that early period. The particular chaniAcr of the ori- 

ffinal fpttl^rA in an« mwi#... »!.- .. i. 2 _i .. 


f * « prr«mms luounence oy tnat early period. The particular chaniAcr of the ori- 

Sof th^arth; preying ginal fettlers in any region, the manner in wUid. they 
on tne fnbabitaiits of the waters, if placed on the fea- were conneaed with one another, and the arts which 

of large nver. ; or hunting they were beft qualified to cxcrcife, with various other 
wild ri^na. It m a fitoation where thefe are to be found caufes of a fimilar nature, would have confiderable in- 
mBBumiance, withoin forefight or indtiftry to provide fluence in determining the charaaer of the focietv 

^ call of appetite is gra- When laying afide the fpirit of theory and fy ftem, 

Wext, they fay. man nfes to the fhepherd ftate, wc fet ourfclves, with due humility, to trace faas and 
*** V^**xvn P Iwftwndmcn, whea they turn their to liften to evidence, though our difcovcrics may- be 
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SoMty. fewer than we fbouM ottierwife fancy tbeoi; yet tbe 
knowledge which we thua acquire will be more uCeful 
and folidf and our fpeculationa more confident with the 
fpirit of true philofophy. Here^ though we learn from 
the itiformation of the facred writings, that the fird 
family of mankind was not cruelly expofed in this 
world, as children whom the inhumaitityof their parents 
induces fliem to delert; yet wc arc not, in confequence 
of admitting thisfa^l, laid under any neceflity of deny- 
ing or explaining away any of the other phenomena 
which occur to our obferTation when tracing the oatu- 
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wife, parent and chdd* ’brother and hrbCher, are united ledsty*^ 
by the weakeit ties. Want and misfortune not 
pitied. Why indeed Ihotiki they, where they cannot 
be relieved ? It is impoifible to determine how far be¬ 
ings in this condition can be capable of moral dlAinc- 
tions. One thing ceitnin is, that in no date are the 
human race entirely incapable of tbefe. If we tiden> 
however, to the relations of refpcAablc travcBers, we 
mud admit that human beings have (ametimes'beco 
found in that ahje^ date where no proper ideas of fub- 
ordination, government, or didtn 6 lion of ranks, could 


ral hiftory of fociety. Tradition may be corrupted ; be formed; No diilind notions of Deity can be here 
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arts and fciences may be loft ; the fublimeft religious 
doctrines may be debafed into abfurdity. 

If then we are dcfirous of furveying fociety io its ra- 
deft form, we mud look, not to the earlied period of 
its exidence, but to thofe didrids of the globe where 
external circumdances concur to drive them into a date 
of dupldity and wretchednefs. Thus in many places of 
the happy clime of Afia, which a variety of ancient re¬ 
cords concur with the facred writings In reprefenting 
us the fir ft peopled quarter of the globe, we oannot trace 
the form of fociety backwards beyond the diepherd 
ftate. In that date indeed the bonds which connefl 
fociety extend not to a wide range of individuals, and 
g men remain for a long period in diftinA families ; but 
■etinfonrey^^ ^hat ftate is highly favourable to knowledge, to 
artiruUr happinefs, and to virtue. Again, the torrid and the 
frozen regions of the earth, though probably peopled 
at a later period, and by tribes fprung from the fame 
dock with the ihepherds of Ada, have yet exhibited 
mankind in a mucli lower ftate. It is in the parched 
deferts of Africa and the wilds of America that human 
beings luve been found in a condition approaching the 
neareft to that of the brutes. 

Wc may therefore with fomc propriety defert the 
order of time, and take a view of the different ftages 
through which philofophers have conddered mankind 
as advancing, beginning with that of rudeoefs, though 
we have Hiown that it cannot have been the firft in 
the progrefs. 

Where the human fpedee arc found in the lowcft 
and rudeft date, their rational and moral powers are very 
faintly difjdaycd *, but their external fenfes are acute, 
and their bodily organs adlive and vigorous. Hunting 
and dihing are then their chief employments oa which 
they depend for fupport. During that portion of their 
time which is not l^nt in thefe purfuits, they are fun-k 
in liftlels indolence, Deftitute of foredght, they are 
roufed to a^ivc exertion only by the prrifure of imtne- 
diaie neceidty or the urgent calls of appetite. Accuf- 
tiHncd to endure the feverity of the elements, and but 
fcantily provided with the means of fubdftencc, Uiey ac- 
ciuire habits of redgnation and fortitude, wliichare be- 
luld with aftonlftimcnt by thofe who enjoy the plenty 
and induTeeuce of cultivated life. But in this (late of 
want and deprelBon, when the powers and poiTeftions of 
every individual are fcaKc fufficient for his own fup- 
}>ort, when even the calls of appetite are reprelled be- 
caufe they cannot always be gratified, and the more re¬ 
fined paffions, which either originate from fuch as arc 
merely animal, or are intimately conneclcd with them, 
have not yet been ftlt—in this date all the milder af- 


luded ftate 
r firft 
age of 
:«icty. 


entertained. Beings in fo bumble a coudition cannot 
look through the order of the univerfc and the har¬ 
mony of nature to that Eternal Wifdom and Goodnefs 
which contrived, and that Almighty Power which 
brought into exiftenre, the fyftem of things, Of arts 
they muft be almoft totally deftitute. They may ufe 
fomc inftruments for fifldng or the chafe | btit thefe 
muft be extremely rude and fimple. If they be ac- 

S jainted with any meaoa to (belter them from tlic in- 
emency of tbd dements, both their houfea and cloth¬ 
ing will be awkward and inconveoient. 2^ 

But human beings have not been often found in fo Second 
rude a ftate as tbik Even thofe tribes which wc deno- ftagein 
minate favage, are f 6 r the moft pare fttnher removed the pro- 
from mere animal life. They generally appear united F' 

. under fomc fpccies of governmdit, exercifing the powers 
of reafon, capable of qioraKty, thoiigh that mdralii^ be 
not always very refined 1 dHpIayiog' of So¬ 

cial virtues, and aiding under the kiftoenec 
fentiments. Thofe who may be cMifidetwl ir but one 
degree higher in the feale tl^theJloidd ind'Wiretthed 
beings whofe co^itim we havt fttrreyed, ‘aft be 
found ftiU in the hontiirg ftne^ hiit they 

are Bother advance tofsards fiDCiat hie, hud arc become 
more fenftble jb) the i^tpulfis cf focal affedlion. By 
unavoidable intercourfe in thdremidoythents, a few in¬ 
dividual hunters or filherf contra A a cereain degree of 
fondnefs for each otKePscdmpi^^i'aQd are led to take 
feme part in each other’ajoys tnd fdrrOwat and. when 
the focial afie^bns tnhsgraerated ffee ^Assioul be¬ 
gin to exert tliemfelves, .p&'thc other powers ot the 
mind are at the fame time ddled forth, apd the clr- 
cumftances of the Ijttle fodety areommediaiely improv¬ 
ed. We behold its members in a more comfortable 
condition, and find rrafon’ to view the human chirafhtr 
with more complacency and refpt^* Huts are now 
built, more commodious clothes are faftiioned, iiiftru- 
ments for the annoyance of wild beafts and even of 
enemies are contrived i in (hort, arts, and fcience, and* 
fucial order, and religious fentiments and ceremonies, 
now make their appearance in the riftng fociety, and 
ferve to characterize it by the particular form which- 
diftinguifhes each of them. But though focial order 
is no longer unknown nor Bpobferved,' yet the form of 
government fs ftill extremely (imple, and its ties arc but 
loafe and feeble. It will perhaps bear,fomc refeniblatice 
.to the patriarchal: only ks membsrs are on a more 
equal footing, and at the fame time lefs clofely con¬ 
nected than in the (bepherd ftate, to which that form of 
governmsi^t feems ahntift peculiar. The old men Sre 
,,,treated with veneration ; but the young are not entire-^ 


feftionsarcuiiknown $ or if thebreaft is at all fenfiblc to ly fubjeA tb them. They may Men refpe^fully to 
i^r"impulfc, it is .extremely feeble. Hulband and thdr advice $ but they do not fabmit to their arbitrary 

commands. 
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>eietf. eomman^s. Where mankind arc in the ftate of hunt- 
cTt aiKl &(heri, where the meani of fubfillence are pre- 
cariooHy ac<iuired» and prudent forefight doet not 
prompt to accumulate much provifion for the futurCf 
DoJoUiv’idual CIO acquire comparative wealth4 As foon 
as the fon is grown upi he ccafcs to be dependent on 
bis father, as well as on the focietyin general. DiiTe* 
fence of ezprrieBce therefore coollituteB the only di- 
ftioftkm between the young and the old | and if the 
old have experience, the young bare ftrength and 
▼ity. Here, then, neither age nor property can give 
rile to any ftriking diiUn&ion of ranks. All who hare 
attained to manhood, and are not dilabled by unufual 
deheiencyof llrength or agility, or by the infirmities of 
old age, are on an cqnal footing } or if any one pofiefB 
a ppe*eminence over the reil, he owes it to fupeiior ad- 
drefs or fortitude. The whole tribe deliberate ^ the old 
give their adrice ; each iodiridual of the.aflembiy re* 
ceivra or rejefU it at his pleafure (for the whole body 
think not of execuifing any compuUatory power over 
the wiU of indiridualsji and the warrior who is moft 
didinguilhed for ftrengt^ addrefi, and ralonr, leads out 
the youth of the tribe to tke chafe or againftthe ene- 
my. War, which in the former iUp did . not prevail, 
as they who were Hraagers to fociai iestiments were, 
at the fame timt^ fcarce capable of being enemies, now 
firft begins to depopulate the thinly inhabited regions 
where thoCe hunters and fiihers purfue their prey. They 
are Ceattered, poffibly in Ccanty and feparate tribes, over 
an immei^c trafit of country { but ther know no me- 
dittut between the affei^oo which bretoren ofihe fame 
tribe bq^ .to other and the hatred of enemies. 
ThojsghffJbiaK.icattered over the earth, yet the hunt- 
iog fpnrties.pf dififerant; tribes, will {bmetines meet as 
they wh|eii, they meet, they will 

aaturaUy,new eqtikjpthyri^th.ajealous eye: for the 
fucceis of the qs^ paity:<io the chafe may caufe the 
other to be uxducceCifQ] | and while the one fnatches 
the prey, the ocher mufi return home to all the pangs 
• of fWine. Inretei^e hollility will therefore Jong pre¬ 
vail among the oaghbouriog^ribes inthc hunting Hate. 

If we find them, imtiottpable of,iocial order, we 
may naturally cxpcA that tharcondud will be infin- 
faced by fume fentiments of religion. They have at this 
period ideas pf fuperior beings. They alfo ptadife 
certain ceremoiues to recommend them to thofe beings ; 
but both their fentiments and ceremonies are fupcriii- 
tious and ab^rd. 

We have elfiwhcre (hown (fee Polytheism) hovr 
favage tribes have probably degenerated from the pure 
worfhip of tlie one true God to the adoration of a 
multitude of ini^iginary diviuhies in heaven, earth, and 
bell. We have traced this idolatious worfliip ftom that 
of the heavenly bodic5, through all the gradations of 
dzmon-worlhip, hero-woifl)ip, and fiatue-worlhip, to 
that wonderful iallance of abfurd fuperilition which in. 
duced the inlmbiiants of fome countries to fall prof .rate 
ia adoration bcfoietbe vilcH reptiles. But though we 
are convinced that the heavenly bodies have by all ido¬ 
laters been corifidered as their firfl and greatert gods, 
we pretend not that the progrefs through the other 
of polytheifm has been everywhere la the very 
fame /order. It is indeed impofBblc to cxliibit under 
one general view* an account of arts, manners and reli¬ 
gious fenumenu, which may Bppiy to lome ctrtaia pe¬ 


riod in the hiftory of every oation. The charaAeri tnd ®**‘®*^ 
circumftances of nations are fcarce lefs various and ano- - t ” 
malous than thofe of individuals. Among many of 
the American tribes, among the ancient inhabitants of 
the forefis of Germany, wbofc manners have been fo ac¬ 
curately delineated by the maftcrly pen of Tacitus, and 
in fome of the iflands fcattered over the fouthcrii ocean, 
religion, arts, and government, have been found in that 
Hate which we have deferibed as cbaradleriztng the fe- 
cond fiage of fociai life. But neither can we pretend 
that all thofe fimple and rude focicties have been de¬ 
feribed by hifiorians and travellers as agreeing prccifely 
in their arts, manners, and religious fentimeuts; or that 
the difierence of circumftaiices always enables us to ac- 
couui in a fatisfadlory manner for the dlllindiion of their 
charadleri. There is a variety of fads io the hiftory of 
the early periods of focicty, which no ingenuity, no in- 
duftry however painful, can reduce under general heads. 

Here, as well as when we attempt to philofophizc on 
the phenomena of the material world, we find rcafon 
to confefs that our powers arc weak, aud our obferva- 
tion confined within a narrow fphere. ix 

But we may now carry our views a little forward, Thirit ftage 
and furvey human life as approaching fomewhat nearer*" *|*® 
to a civilized and enlightened ftalc. As property is ^ 

quired, inequality and fubordination of ranks neceifarily vvhich ideas 
follow : and when men arc no lunger equal, the many ut property 
arc foon fubjeded to the will of the few. But what •‘ud «.eq’ja- 
gives rife to thefe new phenomena is, that after having 
often fuffered from the precarioufntfs of the hunting “I’P*'**^* 
and nniing ftatc, men begin to extend their cares be¬ 
yond the prefent moment, and to think of providing 
fome fiipply for future wants. When they arc enabled 
to provide fuch a fupply, cither hy puiTuiiig the chafe 
with new eagemefs and pcrfevcraoce, by gathering the 
fpontaneoua fruits of the earth, oi hy breeding tame 
animals—Thcfc acquifitions arc at firll the property of 
the whole fociety, and diilributed from a common ftore 
to each individual according to his watus : But as va¬ 
rious reafons will foon occur to convince the coiumuni- 
ty, that by this mode of diftribution, induilry and ac¬ 
tivity are treated with injullicc, while tu-ghgcuce and 
indolence receive mure than their due, each individual 
will in a fliurt time become their own ftew'ard, and a 
community of goods will be abulifhed. As foon as di- 
ftin<^ ideas of property are formed, it muft be unequal¬ 
ly diftributed } and as foon as property is unequally di- 
ftributed, there aiifcs an inequality of ranks. Here w*c 
have the origin of the dv'prclllon of the female ftx In 
rude ages, of the tyrannical authority excrcifcd by pa¬ 
rents over their children, and perhaps of ftavery. The 
women cannot difplay the fame pcrfevcraiice, or at^livi- 
ty or nddrefs, as the men in purfuing the chafe. They 
are therefore left at home ; and from tliat moment arc 
no lunger equiJs, but /laves and dependants, who muft 
fubfill by the bounty of the males, and muil therefore 
fubinit with implicit obedience to all their ciprieiuus 
commands. Even before the era of pn>perty, the fe¬ 
male fex were view'cd as inferiors; but till that period 
they were not rtdnce<l to a ftatc of abjecl ftavery. 

In ihiii period of fiieiety new notions are formed of 
the relative duties. Men now becotpe citizens, mailers, 
and fervants ; hu/bsnds, parents, &c. It is >mp> IfibU 
to enumerate all the various modes of goM . i.inc) * 
which toke place among the tribes who have advauee l 
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to this (la^e } hut oa« thiog^certalh ii« that the autho> 
rity of the few over the many ii now fu-ft cftabliftied, 
and that the rife of property nrft introduces inequality 
of ranks. In one pface» wc fhall perhaps find the com- 
niuiiity fuhjeded during this period to the will of a 
Angle' perfuB ; fn another, power may be lodged in the 
hands of a number of chiefs i and in a third, every indi¬ 
vidual may liave a voice in creating public officers, and 
in enaftiag laws for the firpport of public order. But 
as no code of laws is formed during this period, juf- 
tice is not very impartially adminiAered, nor are the 
rights of individuals very faithfully guarded. Many ac¬ 
tions, which will afterwards be conlidered as heinoufly 
immoral, nre now conAdered as praifc*worthy or indif¬ 
ferent. This is the nge of hero>vvorAiip, and of houfe^ 
hold and tutelary gods; for it is in this llage of fociety 
that the invention of arts, which gave rife to that wor¬ 
ship, contributes moA conTpicuoufly to the public good. 
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War, too, which we coufidered us beginning Arft to ra¬ 


vage the earth during the former period, and which is 
another caufc of the deihcatioii of dead men, wilt ftill 
prevail iu this age, and be carried on with no lefs fero¬ 
city than before, though yt a more fyAematic fnirni. 

The prevalence of war, and the means by which Tub- 
AAence is procured, caiiuot but have conliderable inAtt* 
ence on the charnfler and fentiments of focieties and in¬ 
dividuals. The hunter and the warrior arc characters 
in many refpei'ts different from the fliephcrd and the 
hufliandman. Such, In point of government, arts, and 
Tiiamiera, religious and moral feniiment^, were ftvci'al of 
the German tribes deferibed by Tacitun ; and the Bri¬ 
tons wliofe character ha”, been fkttched by the pen of 
Cxfur: Inch, too, were the Romans in the early' period 
of their hiAory; fuch too, the inhabitants of Afxa Minor 
about the timeof the ficgc ofTroy, as well as thcOreeks 
whom Homer celebrates as the dcftroycrs of the Tro- 
jiiii Hate : the northern tribes alfo, who poured through 
AAa, Africa, and Europe, and overthrew the Roman 
empire, appear to have been of a nearly flmilar charac¬ 
ter. It feema to be a general opinion among thofe 
who have direfted their attention to the hiftory of fo- 
rietyi-that, in the fcale afeending from the luweit con¬ 
dition of human beings to the moil civiliaed and en¬ 
lightened Hate of fociety, the fhepherd Hate is the neat 
in Older above the hunting ; and that as mankind im¬ 
prove in knowledge and in moral fciitimeiitB, and as the 
fonlU arc graduiilly depopulated of their inhabitants, 
indcad of dell roying the inferior animals, men become 
their guardians and proic^ors. But we cannot unre- 
Icrvcdly fubferibe to thisnpinton : we believe, that in 
the fliephci'd Hate focieties have been furnetimes found 
fupcriur to the mod poliflied tribes of hunters; but 
upon viewing the annals of mankind in early ages, we 
oth rve that there is often no inconliderable refembUnce 
ev.-n between hunters and Hieplierda in point of the im¬ 
provement of the rational faculties and the moral fenfe ; 
ruul wc are therefore led to think, that thefe two Hates 
are fometimes parallel: for hiAancc, fcvcral of the A- 
merican tribes, who iUli procure their fubfiAence by 
bunting, appear to be nearly in the Hate which wc have 
deferibed as tlic third ftage in the progrefs of fociety ; 
and the ancient Ihcphivds of Afiado not appear to have 
beeu much more cultivated and rcAned. Wc even be- 
hevt that men have f-jmetimes turned their attention 
froo^ hunting to agriculture without paffing through 


any mtermedUte Aaie. Let us remember, that mwk todety. 
depends upon local circumflances, and fomewhat un* 
doubfedly on original infpiration and tiaditionary ta- 
ftrui^ion. In this period of fociety the ftate of the 
arts well deferves our attention. We fliall And, that 
the Ihephcrds and the hunters are in that rcfpc6l on a 
pretty equal footing. Wltelherwe examine the records 
of ancient hiAory, or view the idands (cattered through 
the South fca, or range the wilds of America, or fur- 
vey the fuow'y waAes uf Lajdand and the frozen coalt 
of GreenIand-~-Ai]l we And the ufcful arts in this pe- 
tiod, though known and cultivated, in a very rude Aates 
and the Ane arts, or fuch as are cultivated merely tp 
pleafe the fancy or to gratify caprice, dtfplaytngan odd 
and fantaAic, not a true or Hattmal ftate; yet this is 
the period in wliich eloquence ffiinea with the irurA 
luAre: all is metaphor or glowing fentiment. Lan¬ 
guages are not yet copious $ and therefore fpeceb is 
Agurative, expreffive, and forcible. The tones and gtf- 
tures of nature, not being yet laidafide, as they gene¬ 
rally are, from regard to decorum, in more ^ilhed 
give a degree of Ibree and expreffion to the ha¬ 
rangues of the mftie or favage orator, which the moft 
laborious Audy of the rales of rhetoric and elocution 
could not enable even a more poltlhed orator to dif- 
play. jj 

But let us advaace a little Aitther, and contemplate Tounh 
our fpecies in a new Itgl^ wl^rc they will a^]iear with \ 
greater dignity and'amta^Cnefs Of'charade 'Let 
view them as huffiandmea, trti&ns, legiflatofs. 

Whatever ctrcamftanceid might ttfra'tbe atMt^rioo oftbe arts nre 
any people from hunting to agrtcukuMi or Cwile ’the ful*Jividi-<!, 
hcrdfinau to yoke his oxeii for the eitltiltaiOo W 
ground, certain it is'tb^tihisdftmgeib^fbe regiibr 

would produce a bapf^ chanw Ott'tbC'bftailrfwr 
circiimilances of tnen i it woidd eaert iniroduceJ. 

a more regular and perftriret ib g indUfttf. llie hunter 

is like one of thofe birds that are deferibed as paffiag 
the winter in a torpid ftate. The ftyepbrt'd's life iseir* 
tremely indolent. IfeitbcT df thefe ia veryfavoU^le 
to reftnement. But differentia tbe coodiHoa of'the 
huffiandman. Hia hdiouri TaeceeJ each other in rVgu- 
lar rotation through tHe yian Each feaibn with Mm 
has its proper employment^ ? he therefore muA exert 
afiive perfevering induftry; and ia this ftate we often 
And the virtues of rude and poUffied ages united. This 
is the period where baibarifm en£ ax»d civthsatiou 
begins. Nations have exiiled for ages in the bunt¬ 
ing or the ffiepherd ftate, Axed as bjr a kind of ftagna- 
without advancing farther. But fcarce any in* 
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ftaaces occur in the hiftory of mankind of thofe who 
once reached the ftate of huffiandmen, remaining long 
in that condition without riAng to a more civilized aud 
puHAied ftate. Where a people tuna their attention in 
aiiv confiderable degree to the objedls uf agriculture, a 
diftinAion of occupations naturally arifes among them* 
The hufbandman is fo clofely employed through the fe- 
vciiil feafuns of tfic year ini the labours of the held, that 
he has no longer Icifure to exercife all the rude arts 
known among bis countrymen. He has not time to 
fs/hion the inftriiments of hufbandr)', to prepare his 
clothes, to build his houfe, to manufaAure haufebold 
utenAIs, or to tend thofe tame animals which he con¬ 
tinues to rear. Thofe different departments therefore 
now begiu to employ different perfoos; each of whew 
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leletf. dedicate* Uis whole- time and atUntlon to hi* own oc- 
’ Gupatiou* The wanufadure of cloth « for a confider* 
able time managed excluhvcly by the women ; but 
timlh* and joiner* arife from among the men. Metal* 
begin, now to be confidcred as valuable materials. The 
iutercourfc of mankind is uow ulaced on a new footing. 
^forCi every individual pra^^ired all the arts that were 
luiowiiy at far ai wat neceffary for fupplying himfL-lf 
with the conveniences of life. Now he confines hiin- 
ftlf IQ one or. to a few of them ; and| in order to ob¬ 
tain a ncccifary fnpply of the produAions of thofe art* 
which he doea not cultivate htmfelf» he gives in ex¬ 
change a part of the produ&ions of hi* own labours. 
Here wc have the origin of commerce. 

After continuing perhaps fof fomc time in this (latCi 
as art* and difiindious ^multiply in fociciy* tlic ex¬ 
change of one commodity fey another is fouud trou- 
blcfume and incouveuienU It ft. ingcnioiifly contriv¬ 
ed to adopt a medium of commerce^, which being efti- 
mated nut by iuiatrinlic value, but by a certain nomi- 
tial value which it receive* from the agreement of the 
fociety among whom h is fervea to render the ex¬ 
change of property, which » fo necedary for the pur- 
pofe* of foetal life, cafy and expeditious. Wherever me¬ 
tal* have been kuflivji, t^j appear to have been adopt¬ 
ed as the medium of commerce almoft at foon as fuch a 
mdium began to he and. this, ft ^ne important 

purpofe for vrhiclt they ferve } but they have ftill more 
i.ipportaat ufca. Almnft all t.he necefbry arts depend 
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One of the oobkft change* which tlic introdudion of Soc^t^ 
the art* by agriculture produces on the form and clr- 
cumftance* or focicty, is the introdu^ion of regular go¬ 
vernment and law*. In tracing the hiaory of ancient 
nation*, wc fcarcc ever find laws introduced at an ear¬ 
lier period, h^inos, Solon, and Lycurgiis, do not ap¬ 
pear to have formed codes of wifdom aiidjufiicc for re¬ 
gulating the manners of their countrj'mcn, till after the 
CreMns, the Athenians, and even the Lacedemonians, 
had made fome'pi-ogrcf# iu agriculture and the ufcfci 
arts. 

Religion, under all its various forms, has in every 
fta^c of ibeiety a mighty influence on the fentixentx 
and condufl of men (fee ReuicioN) ; and the arts cid- 
tivated in focicly have on the other hand fome Influ¬ 
ence on the fyftem of religious belief. One happy cf- 
fccl which will rcfult from the invention of arts, though 
perhapg not immediately, will be, to render the cha- 
rafter of the deities more benevolent and amiable, and 
the. riles of ilicir worfhip inure mild and humane. 

The female fex in this period generally find the yoke 
of their flavery fomcwhdt lightened. Men now become 
e jfier iu their circiimflancLs; the focial afFc^lions afTiimc 
ftronger iijflucncc over the mind ; plenty, and fecurity, 
and eafe, at once communicate both delicacy and kecn- 
nefs to the fcnruul dcilres. All thefe circumllances con¬ 
cur to make men relax in fomc degree that tyrannic 
fway by which they before deprefled the frtftcr fex. 

The foundation of that empire, where beauty triumphs 


0 » them., VVhere tbe mettft .arc Jtiww:u, agriculture over both wifdom and fliength, now begins to be laid. 

Rcceflary arts djftribuicd among difv Such are llie clFcfls which hiftory warrants ua to attri- 


forcAt^ftFdqrs ofjvtifan*—cftiUzatiAn aod refiucmcnt, if 
pot futtw acfudcotal circumftances, ad- 

, Wjth regard to the firft 
h^the; ptrmou^ met^'aatiie medfom of com- 
Mrce»;VV« A«y pbforv9»tliat4^tB.«a8probably.nut ac- 
Gtiihphlhtd by meftnftpf.a.for8ialcoixtru«ft. .Tbey might 
be £ril ufed >* oroiiuem*) .fu4 the. love pf orna- 
Iheo^, wbich prjevhift . among ni4e ax mooh as.among 
cit^Uxtd patioQs, would render every one willing to re- 
ceivfc them, lo exchange ftw article* a* he could 
(pare- Sauh night.be the pbangii produced on fociciy 
with regard lo the fl^ce£(aiy an# by the origin of agri- 
oulture. As foon as oroaiprat ond amufement are 
thought of, the ftne arts begin to be cultivated. In 
their origin therefore .theyare not long pollerior to the 
neceHary bikI pfoful art*- They appear long before men 
reach the comfortabkandrefpedi^e condition of buf- 
ba^meo j but fo rude |s their cfaarader at their firil 
origm, that our Dilettanti would probably view their 
pr^ufUons of that period with unfpcakable contempt 
and difguft. But in (he period of fuciety which we 
now confider, they have afpired to a higher cbara£ier; 
yet poetry is now peibaps lefa generally cultivated than 
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butc to agriculture and the arts; and fuch the outline.^ 
of the charadler of that which w'c reckon the fourth 
ftage in the progrefs of focicly from rudenef* to refine¬ 
ment. 

Let us advance one Hep fariher. We have not vet Flfrh ib^e 
furveyed mankind in ihclr moll poliflicd'and cnltivatrclit) the pro- 
flate. Society is rude at the period when the arts firft 
begin to fliow thcmfelves, in comparifon of that flatc^''^"’;; * ' 
to which it is raifed hy the iiulullrious cultivation 
tliem. The neighbouring commonwealths of Athens ar;s, auJ 


in 


and Lacedemon afford us ah.ippy opportunity of coni-f'-‘c; cit. 
paring this with the former ftage in the progrefs of 
cicty. Thechief effeft produced hy the inftilutions 


ty. Thechief effeft produced hy ..i 

Lycurgusfeems to have been, to fix the ttiannersof ” 

countrymen for a confulerabic period in that ftaie tom-lJaini 
which they had attained in his days. Spartan virtuccng.pmf 
has been admired and extulK-d in the language of 
thufiafm ; but in the fame manner has the charaett r 
and the condition of the favage inhabitants of the wilds 
of America, been preferred by fome philofophers, to the 
virtue* and the enjoyments of focial life intlie moft po- 
lilhcd and enlightened Hate. The Spartans in the days 
of Lycurgus had begun to cultivate tlic ground, and 
were rot unacquainted with the ufei'ul arts. They 
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duringtlicIhcpherd ftate. Agriculture, confidcred by ...... auiy 

ilftlf, i* not dirc£lly favourable cither to refinement of mull foon have advanced farther had not Lycurgus ari- 
maaners or to the fine arts. The convcrfalion of .hep- fen, and by effe^liug the eftablifhmcrt of a code of laws, 
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herd*]* generally fuppoied to be far more elegant than 
that of hufhandmcD i but though the dirciFl and imme¬ 
diate effc^s of this condition of life he not favourable 
to the fine arts, yet iudirtfUy it lias a flroug tendency 
to promote their improvemeutf Its immediate in.fln- 
rnce i* extremely favourable to the ncccflary and ufe- 
fularts; and thefe are uo Ici* fovounible to the fiuc 
tt'UV 


the tendency of which appears to have been in many 
particulars direflly oppofite to the defigns of nature, 
retarded their progrefs tow'ards complete civilization 
and refinement. The hiftory of the Lacedemonians, 
therefore, while the law* of Lycurgus continued in 
force, exhibits the manners and charaifterof a people in 
that which we have denominated the fourth ftage ii: tho 
pvngrcf* of fociety. But if wc turn oi.r eyes to tlu h 

lu’ighboin*' 
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iMcicty. neigbbosrt the Athen»n*« yn liebolii in tlietr^biftory 
^ the nttoral progrcft of opiaiont* arts, and manners. 
The nfcfnl arts are firft ettUivatcd with fuch fteady in* 
duftry, as to raife the community to opulence, and to 
furniAi them with ankles for commerce with foreign 
nations. The ufeful arta cannot be raifed to this height 
of improvement without leading men to the purfutt of 
fetence. Commerce with foreign nations, ikill in the 
ufeful arts, and a tafte for fcience, mutually aid each 
other, and confpire to promote the improvement of the 
fiee arts. Hence magnificent buildings, noble ftatues, 
paintings expreffire of life, adion, and pafliun { and 
poems in which imagination adds new grace and fubli- 
intty to nature, and gives the appearances of focial life 
more irreiifiible power over the affeflions of the heart. 
Hence are moral dtfitn^lions more carefully ftudted, and 
the rights of every individual and every order in fociety 
better underfiood and mure accurately defined. Moral 
fcience is generally the firll fcientific purfuit which 
ftrongly atlratls the attention of men. Lawgivers ap¬ 
pear before geometricians and afimnomers. Some par¬ 
ticular citcumfiances may caufe thefe fcienccs to be cul¬ 
tivated at a very early period. In Egypt the overflow¬ 
ing of the Nile caufed geometry tube early cultivated. 
Caufes nu lefs favourable to the ftudy of aftronomy, 
concurred to recommend that fcience to the attention of 
the Chaldeans long before they had attained the height 
uf refinement. But, in general, we find, that the laws 
of morality are underfiood, and the principles of morals 
inquired into, beforemen make any conliderable progl^fii 
in pliyficit! fcience, or even profecutc it with any degree 
of keennefs. Accordingly, when wc view the ftate of 
literature in this period (fur it is now become an objcA 
uf fo much importance as to force itfelf on our atten¬ 
tion), we perceive that poetry, hifiory, and morals, are 
the branches chiefly cultivated. Aria are generally 
cafiial inventions, and long pra&iftd before rules and 
principles on which they are founded aflume the form 
of fcience. But morality, if conCdered as an art, is 
that art which men have fooncfl and moll confiantly oc- 
cafion to pradtife. Befldes, we are fo conflituted by 
the wifdom of nature, that human adlions, and the events 
which befal human beings, have more powerful influ¬ 
ence than any other ohjedl to engage and fix our at¬ 
tention. Hernre we are enabled to explain why mora¬ 
lity, aiKl thofe branches uf literature more immediately 
connedted with it, are almofi always cultivated in prefe¬ 
rence to phyllcal fcience. Though poetry, hifiory, and 
morals, be piirfued with no fmall eagernefs and fuccefs 
in that period of fociety which wc now cunfider, we 
need not therefore be greatly furpriCed that natu¬ 
ral philofophy is neither very generally nor very fuccefs- 
fully cultivated. Were we to confidcr each particular 
in that happy change which is now produced on the 
vircumfiances of mankind, we fiiould be led into a too 
minute and perhaps unimportant detail. This is the 
period when human virtue and huiaanabilitiesihinc with 
moll fplcndour, Rudenefs, ferocity, and barbarifm, are 
now baniflicd. Luxury has made her appearaoce; but 
as yet flic is the friend and the benefaArefs of fociety. 
Commerce has fiimulated and rewarded indufiry, but 
has not yet contrafted the heart aitd debated the cha- 
rader. Wcallb is not yet become the folc obje^l of 
puffuit. The charms of focial intercourfe are known 
4ind rdilbed j but domeftic duties arc not yet deferted 
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for public amtifements. The female £ex acquire nevr Soehty.* 
influence, and contribute much to refiue and polilh the' ■ 
manners of their lorda. Religion now afiumes a milder 
and more pleafing form t fj^codid rites, magnificent* 
temples, pompous facrifices, and eay feflivals, gm even 
fuperftitioQ an influence favouralue to the bappinefs of 
mankind. The gloomy notions and barbarous rites of 
former periods fall into difofe. The fyfiem of theokagy 
produced in former ages fiill rematnit buttmly the mild 
and amiable qualities of the deities are cehd^nrted (and 
none but the ny, humane, end laughing divinities, am 
worlhipped. Fhilofbphy alfa teacbea men to difeard 
fuch parts of their religion as are anfriendly to good 
morals, and have any tendency to call forth or cherifit 
iinlbcial fentimeots in the heart. War (for in this pe¬ 
riod of fociety enough of cauCei will arife to arm one 
nation againftanother)-—war.however, nolonjger retains 
its former ferocity; oatiems no longer ftrive to extirpate 
one another ; to procune redsefa m real or imaginary 
injuries; to humbk, not to deftroy, is now its ohjeS. 

Prifoneri are no longer murdered in cold blood, fub- 
jeded to horrid sad excruciating tortures^ or condemn* 
cd to bopelefs flavery. They arc rtnfomed or exchan¬ 
ged ; they return to their country, and again fight un- 
its banners, la this period the arts ofgaveniment 
are likewiic better underftood* and pradiied fo as to 
contribute mofl. to the iiitere^ of fociety. • Whether 
monarchy, or democracy, or arifiociicy^ bd thee^ 
blifbed form, the rights-of hidividuaU and; bf locte* 
ty are in general remedied. The ifiterefta of ibeiety 
are fo well underfibbd, that the tefn, th order to .pre* 
ferve their influence over the many* find st aeoefliryao 
ad rather at the faithful fervaats than thct impariom 
lords of the public. Thoa|^ the tibintierof<'aL<iAtkRi 
in this ftate be not sncnritety defined by law,; aor chdr 
property guaraateed to them by any ioftttutioot^ 
yet their govenmm dare not vhMte their liberties, nor 
deprive them watilpnly.af their pcopertica. ThisJstrUi^ 
ly the golden age of £^ie^ e ^ every Mot of barbartfnS 
is entirely <&ced ; aod vimOds hisitry bOi aol yet be* 
gun to fapthe virtue and tbe happing of the cooimu* 
nity. Mcnlfve not in Isfilds nidokBoe;; but tbe iddiif- 
try in which they are engaged Is aot^ fuch a;natore 
as to overpower tbeir flrengtb exhaafl their Ipirits. 

The fodni afledions kivc now the ftrongeft iaflucacc 
on men’s fentiments and condad. 

But human affairs ace fcarce ever flatioBary; The DegencratT 
circumftances bf mankind are almofi akvaya changing} and drclinc 
either g^-owing better or worfe. Thdr mansecaare c«or of fociuy. 
in the fame fludoating ftate. They either advance to* 
wards perfefiioa or degenerate. Scarce have they at* 
tained that happy period in which we have juft contem¬ 
plated them, when they begin to decline till they per¬ 
haps fall back into a ftate nearly as low as that from 
which we fuppofe them to have emerged. laftancis 
of this unhappy degeneracy occur mcjre than once in 
the liillory mankind ; and we may finifh this fliort 
flcetch of the hifiory of fociety by mentioning to what 
manner this degeneracy takes place. Perhaps, ftridty 
fpeaking, every thing but tbe fimple neccflaites of lil« 
may be denominated luxury t Tor a long time, how¬ 
ever, the welfare of fociety is heft promoted, while iu 
memberi afpire after fomc^ng more than the mere ne- 
ceflaries of life. As long as thefe fuprrHuilics are to 
be obtained only by adive and honeft cxertiou; as long 
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n tliey oxdy eogmge the leifure boars, without becom* the progtefs of asti ^isanaers. But our'proper ba« 
ing the chief obje^tsof purfuit-^ibe erop1o)rmcnt which fioeu here waa merely to mark the gradatiooa between 
they give to the fKidtiei is farourable both to the vir- barbaiifm and itfineinent: and as the painter who is to 
tue and the hsppinefs of the bumao race. exhibit a ferics of portraits reprefentiog the human 

The peniodnrrivcs, however, when luxury is no long- form in infancy, puerility, youth, and manhood, will 
cr (erviceahle to the intercAs of nstions; when Aie is not think of delincatmg all that variety of figures and 
no longer a graceful, elegant, adive form, but a Ian- faces which each of thofe periods of life affords, and 
guid, overgrown, and bloated carcafs. It Is the love will find himfelf unable to reprefent in any fiogte 
of luxury, which contributed fo much to the civiliza- figure all diverfities of form and features { £b we have 
lion of fociety, that now brings on its decline. Arts not once thought of deferibing particularly under this 
are cultivated and improved, and commerce extended, article, all the varioiM national cKara^ers reducible to 
till enormous opulence be acquired : the effcfl -of opu- any one of tliofe divifions under which we have viewed 
lence is to awake the fancy, to conceive ideas of new the progrefs of fociety, nor have found it pofilblc t</ 
aind capricious wants, and to inflame the breaff with comprehend under one coufiftent view, all the pariicu- 
new defircs. Here we have the origin of that felfiflu lars which may be gathered from the remains of anti> 
nefs which, curating in comoii^oa with caprice and qoity, from the relations of later travellers, and the gc- 
the violence of unbridled pafm>iw, contributes (b much ncrral records of hiftory concerning the progreflive cha- 
to the corruption of virtuous manners* Selfiflincfs, ca- caflerof maakind in various regions, and under thein- 
price, indolence, effeminacy, ail join to ioolen the bonds fiuence of various accidents and circumffances. 'I'his 
of fociety, to bring on the degeneracy both of the ufe- indeed would have even been improper, as all that iii* 
ful and the fine arts, to baoilh at once the mild and the formation appears under other articles in this Woik. 
auffere virtues, todeftroy mvdcNxierand fubordinatioo, SOCIETIES, affociations voluntarily formed hya 
and to irrtrodoce in their room anarchy or defpotifm. number of individuals for promoting knowledge, in* 
Seance could we have found an example of the beau- duftry, or virtue. They may therefore be divided into 
liful form of ibciety which weiaft attempted to deferibe. three clafles; fodrties for promoting fciencc and litt • 
Never, at lcaft, hasany nation coottou^ long to enjoy rature, focicties fur encouraging and pruiuuting aru 
fuch happy circumffancei, or to difplay io amiableand and manufadlures, and focicties for diffufing religion and 
refpe^able a chara&er. ' But when we fpeak of the de- morality and relieving diffrefs. Societies belonging to 
cliniogrftate of fiiciety, we have no difficulty in finding the firll clafi extend their attention to all the fcicku e^ 
inftaiiceS*to which we may refer. HHlory tells of the and literature in general, or devote it to one particiil<:r 
Adrians, the EgyptUss, and the Perfians, all of them fcicnce. The fame obfervation may be applied to thoic 
oUco fiourilhing oatious, hut brought low by luxury which are inffituted for improving arts at.d rnanufac- 
and «a^ wnb^py covroptioo of snaMm. The Greeks, tures. Thofe of the third clafs are eflabiilhed, tither 
the &omi«i, and the Arsihiaita^ owed their fall to the with a view to prevent crimes, as the rhdautbropic 


fame cufeti and we know sot 'if a fimllav face does 
not nowthreaiiBa vanj of dsofe^oatkuM who have long 
made a diftinguifiled: figure sn the fyftem of Europe. 
The Portuguefe, the Vnetsans, and the Spanuids, 
have aireot^ feUeu p and what is ^e prefeut ftate of our 
fwighbooTS the Fmach 2 They have long heen a people 
deffitute of-rcl^on, eomroted in morals, uofteady in 
cmidud, and ffavesitopleaionand public amufetnents. 
Aaioog them ioxury bad arrived at its bigheft pitch { 
and the«oflfequcnce has faeci^ that afeev capriciouffy 
ffiaking off the yoke of defpoicito, they have eftabliihed, 
or rather fee up (for effabldhed it cannot be}, a motley 
hind of goverament, which, in the oourfe of a few 
yaart, has exhibited fccoeaof tyranny and oppreffion, to 
which we doubt if the annals of the world can furniffi 
.any penaUel. Yet this ie the people whofc manners the 
ocher nations of Europe were ambitious to nnitate. 
May thofe nations take warning in time, and avoid the 
rocks upon which they have fpliu 

mcMing Thus have we viewed the feveral ftages in which fo- 

‘^urks. ckty appears in its progrefs from rudenefs to refine¬ 
ment and decay. The iiUelligcut reader will perceive, 
that the varioin and anomalous phenomena which (»ccur 
in the natural hiffory of fociety, cannot cafily be fo'.v- 
edj becaufe the neceffary information cannot" be ob¬ 
tained. Others have been well accounted for by the 
xefcarches of curiops philefophical inquirers. Local 
circumilaoccd, the influence of climate, the intercourfc 
of nations in different flatei of civiiiAaiioit, have been 
takeu noli'jc of, as caufes fer.ing to iccdcrat^ or retard 


Society; for the diffufiun of thcChrIlUati rtligiun among 
unenlightened nations, as the Society for the XVopaga- 
tion of the Gofpel in Foreign Parts; or fur introducing 
arts and civilization, along with a knowledge of the 
Chriffian religion, as the Sierra Econa Company. 

The honour of planning ami inflicuting focieties 
for thofe valuable purpofes is due to modern times. 
A literary affociation is faid to have been formed in the 
reign of Charlemagne (fee Acadlmv) ; but the plan 
feems to have been nuk and defective. Several others 
were inftiCuted in Italy in the i6tU century ; but fron\ 
the accounts which we have feen of them, they fev.'n to 
liave been far inferiur to thofe which arc mull fluuriihing 
at prefeut. The moil enlarged idea of literary focielies 
feems to have originated with the great Lord Uacun, the 
fifttherof modern pbUofophy, who recommended tu the 
reigning prince to iiiftitutc focicties of Itarocd men, w lto 
ihould give to the world from time to time a regular 
account of their refcarches and difeovL-ncs. It wa^ the 
idea of this great philofopher, that the learned world 
ibould be united, as it were, into one immenic republic > 
which, though confiitiag of many detached dates, Ihouki 
hold a ftriA union and preferve a mutual intelligence 
with each other, in every thing that regards the com- 
mun intered. The want of this union and intelligence 
he laments as one of the chief obilacks to the advance* 
ment of fctence ; and, jufUy confiderisg the inQ-ituliou 
of public focicties, in the different countries of Eui-upr, 
under the aufpiccs of the fovereign, to be the bell re¬ 
medy for that dcfcfl, he has gWen, in his feuciful work, 
riie New Atlantia, the delineation of a piiiloinpliic.il 
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Awtettei. foclcty on the moft extended plw^ ior the improvemest 
of all arts and fctencest a nrork 'whichf 'written 

in the language^ and tindottd with the enuring of 
romance, is fiiU of the noUeft pbilofopliic views. The 
plan of Lord Bacoiii which met with Httk attention 
from the age in. which he lived) was deftined to produce 
its eilt ft in a period not very diifant. The Icheme of n 
philoTophical colU'gcby Cowley is acknowledged to have 
bad a powerful iowence in procuring the edabliihmrnt 
of the Royal Society of London by charter from 
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Charles II. * ; and Cowley’s plan is tnanifeftly copied 
in almoft all its parts from that in the New Atlantis. 
The inQitutton of the Royal Society of London was 
foon followed by the ellablilhment of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at Paris ; and thefe two have ierved 
as models to the phibropliical academies of higbeft re* 
putation in the other kingdoms of Europe. ■ 

The experience of ages has (howO) that improvementa 
of a public nature are beft carried on bv-focictics of li* 
beral and ingenious meO) uniting their labours without 
regard to nation, fc6^, or party, in one grand purfuit 
alike interefiing to all, whereby mutual prejudices are 
worn off, and a humane philofophical fpirit is cheriflied. 
Men united together, and frequently meeting for the 
purpofe of advancing the fciences, the arts, agriculture, 
inanufaflures, and commerce, may oftentimes fuggeft 
fuch hints to one another as may be improved to im¬ 
portant ends: and fuch focietict) by being the repofito- 
rics of the obfervations and difeoveries of the learned 
and ingenious may from time to time furnifh the world 
with ufcful publications which might otherwife be left t 
for men of ingenuity and modefly may not choofe to 
ri(k their reputation, by fending abroad unpatronined 
what a learned fociety might judge richly worthy the 
public eye ; or perhaps their circumAances being ftrait* 
ened, they may not be able to defray the expcncc of 
publication. Societies inftituted for promoting know¬ 
ledge may alfo*be of eminent fervice, by exciting a fpirit 
of emulation, and by enkindling tliofe fparks of geniur 
which otherwife might for ever have been concealed ; 
and if, when poitelird of funds fuAcient for the pur¬ 
pofe, they reward the exertions the iuduflrious and 
enterprifing with pecuniary premiums or honorary me¬ 
dals, many important experiments and ufcful difeoveries 
will be made, from which the public may reap the high- 
eft advantages. 

Eminent inftancea of the beneficial efteAs of fuch in- 
ftitutions we have in the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, the Royal Society, and the Society ioftituted for 
the encoumgerrent of Arts, Manufa^Iures, and Com¬ 
merce, in London, and many others of a ftmibr kind. 
Hereby a fpirit of difeovrry and improvement lias been 
excited among the ingenious in almoK every nation ; 
knowledge of various kinds, and greatly ufcful to man¬ 
kind, has taken place of the dry and uninterelling 
fpeculations of fchoolmen^ and bold and erroneous hy* 
putbefis has been obliged to give way to demonftrative 
experiment. In Ihort, fince the eftablilhinent of thefe 
focirties, folid learning and pbilofophy have more in* 
creafed than they had done for many centuries before. 

As to thefe focieties cftabTiibed for promoting in- 
duftry, religion and morality, and relieving diftrrfs, the 
defign is laudable and exccUeat, and prefents a beautiful 
pi$ure of the philanthropy of modem tin»ea. We are 
happy to find, from the minutes of ibme of thefe fo» 


ciettes, that their heaeficialcffedUanaalreadf COB^Icii- Raligiaui 
out. 

We will now give fome accouetof tho ooft oaineiift 
focieties ) arranging them under the’ three cltfleasinto 
which we have divided them I. 

Soeitiia, li. Societw for Promciuig Scir^U and JUk^raUirt* 
ilL Sofittifsfor Arit^ 

I. Religious and Hvmamx Societies. 

I- Socuty for iht Propi^g^enirfiko m FortigH 

ParUt was inftituted by Xing William hiL in 1701, 
in .ordo* to fecure a maintenance for an orthodox cler¬ 
gy, and to make other provifions for pmpagaaing the 
gofpelinthe plantationa, colonkt, and fiadories beyond 
the feas. To that cod he incoeporatedthe archbiibepei 
fevend of the biOkops, and ethou of the nobility, gent ty, 
and dkrgy to the numbei^of.pofintoooe body, which^ 
by the uume of Tbo Somty for the ProfagtnUm ^ the 
Go/fetim Foreign Partot owt to pleod and be impleaded ; 
to have pcqsesoul fucceflioa, with privilege to purehale 
2000I. a-ycar mheiTtanGe, and eftateslbr lives or years, 
with other gooda-4^d«b«ttcls to. any value, By tta 
charter the fociety is authoriaed to ide a commoii 
feal; and to meetanamdly on thc:thh<l Friday of Fe¬ 
bruary for the purpofe of ■choofing a fmefidcat, vicf- 
prelideot, apd.opceip^fbi;ibe,^rcnfttuw | and Qu (be 
third Friday in every ordftfn«r 1 »tbemXlioiild 

be occafion, t«tfaaB^bufmfs,oa^to d^ute perfiMM 
to take fubfcriptiona^a.ad'OoUt^moBey eoncr^tedfiMt 
the purpofeaaforcfttd ^aud of all OMmeya vfeiqvedaMi 
laid out, it .k . obliged to give accouik yoarJy.tO; the 
lord chancellor the lord oMf€^»&lqelAf.>tbe. 

king's bench, the k>id cb!ef'>juftice o|;‘kM;4(Mnmpiir. 
pleas, or to any twO’oLthoCe- vagiftrop^ 
ciety there is a iUt^&£'Co«mi^ee.i|t.Bt}$aoF».cb»pv- 
tcr-houfe to pitpomMtterp lor^be oditUy^'^ 
which» hdd at ^tbiontio'adtbM^.^-^ . ^ . 

Before theiuooisofAmi^od-tihe.lii^ety lbr 
pagattoiViof the in< fbrf^parttr cbefc badfaMro 

formed forthe promoting of <£riftiao:k«a^ 
at home and Uthf eekmaa.a^yoliwtor^ 
perfons of rank -and yefraf lobi lk yi : mho jp Ma^ek adpf 
began to hold ftated mectngf io Loodoo for tbet psir* 
poK, regjdating tbeipfalaa Oftba laaraof fc^Jwd and 
tbe canons of she chuiachy aisd mhim the acmibeicty 
was formed, they had already, tiwifimttcd to Amcrioo 
and the Weft Indies SooL worth of Bibke, > Bocks of 
Common Prayer, and treatifes of praBical religron^bo- 
tides fccuring a tokrabk fuaintetmacMo federal. oUrgy- 
men on that continent. This aflbGsation-ftiihfubfifta onw 
der the denamination oi The Society for. yronwiiug •Chri^ 
fiian Kttofulcd^t and has been produ^^ve of much good 
in the cities of London and Weftmiiiiiier: but Upon the 
formation of the new fociety, into which all its original 
tnembers were incorporated by name,' the care wkich^ 
the voluntary aflbeiatios <had taken of the eokMiea dc- 
voWed of courfe upon .the incorporated fociety4 of 
which incorporation we believe tbe objeB has been 
fometimes miftaken, and the labours of its miftionariet 
grofsly mifrcprefcnted. It has by many been fuppofed 
that the fociety was incorporaud for the fok purpofe of 
converting the favage Amerkans; and it has been rouch 
blamed for lending tnififionaries intoprovinces wber*,; 9 U 
the defpicable cam of the complatnexs, c yt^/foi-nufufry 
was already eftabliihed. But an impartial ‘view of ihe 
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rr.jifrtrt rM* crf'tlw*Amenc*ii''prow»c«, now bif¬ 

id Hf come independent ftates, will Ihow the fdUy and ii^uC* 
tiee thnfe ei^mplAint 

The £n|;Klh coleniei m Nortli America were itr the 
left eeittnry formed and firft peopled byreli^otn men | 
whOf tnhde nfieaffat home by their intolerant brethren! 



doi ftrvice'in brin^g tbafe plairtere to a feriod^ 
fenfe of netiffibo. *• I fpeak it knowingly (fayrhc), »dH Hu- 
UiU the mmillers of tlie ^fpel, in tbofc pTOvtnces which 
go by the name of KewEngtandt fent andTupported at 
the rxpence of the fociety, hare, by their fobricty of 
tnannerit difcreet behatkmr, and a competent degree of 


left the oiW eiwA/ to enjoy in peace that firft and drief iifefol'knowledge,lhowti tbemfehesworthyof the choice 


prerogatiee of ipanf Mr /ret W9rjhip q/ God aeeordin^ to 
hit OKVH cott/citnee. At one time PuaiTANS were driven 
aerofe the AtUntieby the Epifeopri church; at nnother, 
CHOacMMBNwercforced away by thePrefbjaerianaJnft 
as the revohitiona of ftate threw the-civti power into 
the bonds of the one or the other party; and not a few 
members of the CHVnCH of Rome were chafed to the 
wilds of America by the tmited exertions of both. It 
has heea often ob(enrcd>thatpeopleperfecuted for their 
retigion become for moft part enthnfiaftically at* 
t ached to it 4 and the eooduAof tbofe colontfts Was in 
perfe^ harmony with this obferVation. I'helt ceat^in- 
named by their riolent remoral to the other hemif[diere« 
kept rritgion nliee and adrre among fhemfelTCa; but 
rlieir poverty difabled tbeUt ftoni fApplying fuel to the 
fiame, by making prorifiOn for a mniftry to inftruA 
titrir offspring. The confe^aence'was, that the new 
Cbriftian commonweaMi! without the kindly nlBftance 


of thofe who ftnt them." We have the honour to be 
acquaioted with fomciif the rDifhonaries font at a later 
periods and have rCalbn to believe riiats down to the 
era of the American revolutioi)! they bad the fame vir~ 
tiiesi and were doing the fame good fcrvices, which pro¬ 
cured to their predeceffors this honourable teftimony 
from one of the greateft and the beft of men. Surely 
fttcb a mifiion deferred uol to be evil fpoken of by fee- 
tarifts of any denoreiniitioQ who believe in ChHft; e- 
fpecially as the very charter of incorporation afiigns us 
a reafon for miffioDaries being fent to the colonirst 
that by reafon of their poverty thofe colonics were 
deftitute and unprovided of a maintenamce for mi* 
nifters and the public woHhip of God»" 

The fociety* howevert was incorporated for other 
■purposes than this. It was obliged by its charter to 
attempt the converfiop of the native Americans and the 
negro Haves; and we have reafon to believe, that, as 


of htin6tber*odvnery,'wiiM havebeehtiuthe wordsof £000 as the fpiritual wants of the colonifts were decent- 
tH« Roman hiftoriau, Rtt kmSur dtaHs^ Againft 'this ly fupplted, it was not inattentive to thefe gloriousob- 
danger a tifBeiy aid was'iiSbe provided by the fociety; jedls. Its fuccefs indeed in either purfuit had not been 


which! It it'cm^fted'riot'^ fanatical tnenbers! would 
n«^t iMruft the im prt f taMt bufinefa of thcmifiioa to la- 
rfftreal preadbert^ wbOf fhinigh alwiys ready for fuch 
fpIritBaf’ H m t erpHft^i ft* ne^r ^bsHfied to carry them 
on' vrilVfuCdefi. ■>■'■■■■■' 

lrtshu'tkerefohetkoo|^t'fit*to'aflign adecent main- 
tcBanee ftsi* ^ergyihefi'<» thc 'eharch of England, who 
might ptvach Hsr^jgsiKfpcI'tbtHeirbretlM America; 
and though tbofe io general earefuUy avoid¬ 

ed the CenduA of thdSt of Rwim, wbofe principal aim 
is to reduce iftl churchea dn^r fubmifllon to the papal 
tyranny;} yet fb'lately at did fome of the coio- 
met} -m w^h the ptmtahic of thrlaft century 
chari^riieed the cmrch dftkbfiflftHl by law, raife a hi- 
deonf*«>utfcry agmiift the foetdty foe fending a miflioa 


fo great as could be wifhed ; but it would be rafli and 
immir to attribute this failure to the prefidenr, vice- 
prefident, or other ofBcera of the corporation at home. 
An erroneous notion, that riie being baptized isincon- 
iiftent with a ftate of flavery, rendered the felfifh cnlo- 
nifts for a long time averfe from the converfion of their 
negroes, and made them throw every obftacle in the 
way of all who made the attempt; while the dtfficul* 
ties of tin* Indian mtfiton are fuch as hardly any clergy¬ 
man educated in a Protellant country can be liippofed 
able to furmount. 

He who hopes fuccefsfully to preach the gofpel 
among a tribe of favage wanderers, muft have sn ardent 
zeri and unwearied diligence ; appetites fuhducdto all 
the diftrefies of want} and a mind fuperior to all the 


iMo fhrir qoarten, though Only for the femcc of the terrors of mortality. Thefe qualities and habits may 
difperfedmembers df tlK Epffcopal church, refidinr be acquired in the chttreb of Rome by him who from 


mong them, and for rite conwerfion of thofe men wboai 
their rigid fanoticffni had prejudiced againft Cbriftianity 
irfcifi 

■Indeed' tbe commodity called raEiTHWKrtro, as 
Warburtoo exp r e ff es it» was at an early period 
imported by the opulent and falhionable colonifts. The 
celebrated Berkeley, who had refided fome years in 
Rhode Ifland, and at his return vraa called upon to 
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infancy has been trained up in the feverities of fi)me of 
the monaftic orders, and afterwards fent to the college 
thprt^eganda/de to be iuftrufted In the languages, and 
inured to the manners andcuftoms of the barbarous na¬ 
tions w'hofe converfion he is deftined to attempt. But 
in the reformed churches of Britain there arc no mo- 
naftie orders, nor any college de propaganda /df ; and 
yet without the regular preparation, which ta to be 
prcMh the anniverfary fermon before the fociety, in- looked for in fuch inftitutions alone, it is not in na- 
feixM uiii ihM the IHind where be Bved was inhabited ture, whatever grace may effed, for any man cheerfully, 
by'io Ebgliftr cbloDy, confifttng chiefly of fedaries and at the fatne time foberiy, to undergo all the accu- 
^ many dmerent denominations \ that feveral of the mnlated diftreffes ever ready to overtake a faithful mif* 
better (bft (ff the inhabitants of towns were acenftomed fionary among favage idolaters. A fanatic zealot will 
to affemble themfelvet regularly on the Lord’s day for indeed undertake it, though he is totally unqualified 
the performance of divine worfliip ; but that moft of for every fober and important work ; and a man of 
thofe who, were difperfed through the colony rivalled ruined fortunes may be prelTed into the fervlce, though 
fome well bred people of other countries, in a thorough the impotenry of his mind has fttown him unable to 
indifference for all that is facred, being equally carekfs bear either poverty or riches. The firihire of the fo- 
of outward worfhtp and of inward principles. He adds, ciety therefore in its attempts to convert the Areertesa 
that the miffionaries had done, and were continuing to Indians may be attributed, we think, in the firft in- 
Voi. XVII. Part II. 41 > Aa«ce, 
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ftancc, to the* want of a college ifepropa^>intia for train* 
ing up young men fur the Americnn mifliun. 

Perhaps another coafe of this failure may be found 
in the condud of the iDiHionaricsy who, it h to be pre* 
fumed, have not always employed in a proper manner 
even the fcanty qualilicatioiis which they actually pof- 
feifed. 'Phe gofpel, plain and iimple as it is, and fitted 
in its nature for what it was ordained to efTeft, cannot 
be apprehended but by an iuteUi’^t fomewhat raifed 
above that of a favage. Sudi of the mifliunarirs there* 
fore as began ihtir work with preaching i9 faviage and 
brutal ment certainly fet out at the wrong end ; for lo 
nuke t):e gofpdundeiHood, and much more to propa¬ 
gate and ellabli/h it, thofe favages /Iionid have been firft 
taught the ncctJTary artsof civil life, which* while they 
improve every bodily iiccomniodationy tend at the fame 
time to enlarge and enlighten the undtrUanding. For 
want of this previous culture, we doubt not, it hath hap- 
pencil that fiich of the favages as have been baptized in¬ 
to the faith have fo fcldum perfevered themfelvcs, or 
been able in any degree to propagate among their tribes 
the Chriilianity whicii they had been tunght, and that 
fucccnivc iniiiions have always f(jund it neccFary to be^ 
gin anew the work of converfion. 

To one or other of tbefe caufes, or to both, may 
iuHiy be attributed the little progrefa which reformed 
Chfillianity has made among the Indians of North A- 
inerica; and not to any want of zeal, attention, or libe- 
lality, in the diretlors of the fociety at home. During 
tile dependence of the United States on the mother- 
country, great part of the fociety^s funds was properly 
expended in keeping alive a jiifl fenfeof religion among 
the Ciiridian cuioniitR from Europe, who had furely the 
iirli claims upon this bell of charities; but now that 
America has feparated herfelf from Great Britain, and 
Hiown that the is able to maintain her independence, 
and to make ample provifiun for a regular clergy of 
her own, the members of the corporation muft feci ihem- 
ftlves at hl»erty lo bellow greater attention, and to ex¬ 
pend more money than they could formcily do, on the 
convei fion of fuch Indians as have auy intcrcourfc with 
ihc fcttlcments which we Hill poniTs. To a body fo 
ufpcciable, we prefumc not to ofiVr advice 5 but we 
ca.Miot help thinking, wdth BiHiop Berkeley, that tlie 
mud fuccclsful fniilionarics would be children of In¬ 
dians, educated in a confiderable number together from 
the age of ten or twelve in a college dt propngandeJidcf 
where they ihonid be in no danger of lofing their mo¬ 
ther-tongue while they w'cre acquiring a competent 
knowledge of religion, moiality, hillory, praftical ma¬ 
thematics, and agriculture. ** If there were a yeaily 
lupply (fayshe) ofu dozen fuch miflionaries fent abroad 
into their rcfpe£livc countries, after they had received 
the degree of mailer of arts, and been admitted into 
holy oidcTK, it is hardly to be doubted but that in a 
little lime tiic world would fee good and great cfTcfls of 
their miflioo.** 

a. Sociclyim Scotland for Propagating Chrijliau Know- 


Ifdgcy was inHituted in the beginhingof ihcprcfcnt cen- RtFgioi 
tury. At that period the condition of the Scots Higli* Ha 
landers was truly deplorable. Shut up in defohue iihinds 
by tempcRuous fcas, ordifperfed over a wide extent of . 
country, interfered by high mountains, rapid rivers, 
and arms of the fea, without bridges or highways, by 
which any communication could be kept open either 
with remote or neighbouring diflricts, they lived in 
fmall detached companies in hamlets, or fuHtary huts. 

Being thus fecluded from inlerconrfe with the more ct- 
vili/cd part of the idand, they could not enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of trade and manufaruces. As their foil was 
barren and their climate fevero, in agricaUurc rro pro- 
grefs was to be expefied ; and as they were acquainted 
with no language but G«ehc, in which no books were 
then written, to poHefs knowledge was impofTible. Their 
iiarilhes being of great extent, often 30 or 40 miles 
long and of a proportionable breadth, and foinetimes 
conliiluig of Several iflands feparated by fcas, which arc 
often impalTable, a confiderable number of the inhabi¬ 
tants was entirely deprived of religious inflru£lion, or 
fell a prey to Popifli emiflaries. A liiigle fchool hi fuch 
extenlive parilhes could be of little benelit; yet many 
pariihea were entirely deftitute even of this refource : 
and where fchools 'were eftablifhed, the want of books 
prevented them from producing the tiCeful efFcAs other- 
wife to have been expe^ed from them (a). To all 
this we muft add, that they lived in a ftate or the great- 
eft opprefTion : For though the Highlands formed a 
part of the Britifti empire, the blcftings of the Brilifh 
conftitution had not reached them. The feudd fyftem 
reigned in its utmoft rigour; the chieftans CXCicifing 
the moil dcfpotic fway over the inferior Highlander.., 
whom at their plvahirc they deprived of their lives or 
property (b). 

Thus the Highlanders were ignorant, opprcflVd, and 
uncivilized ; Haves rather than fubjcdls ; and either rn* 
tirely deftitute of the advantages of the Chriftian reli¬ 
gion, or unqualified to improve them. Hitherto they 
had been unhappy and ufel'cfs to themfelvcs and danger¬ 
ous to the Hate ; for they were ready at the call of 
their chieftaoft to iftiie from th^ir mountains, arid r<> 
turn their arms againft their lawfuT^king and his loyal 
fubje^s. This cnarafler, however, aroTc from their fi- 
Illation. It was therefore impoflible for benevolent 
minds to contemplate this unhappy Htuation of their 
countrymen without feeling a defire to raife them to the 
dignity of rational beings, and to render tbem ufeful 
as citizens. 

Accordingly, in the year 1701, feme private gentle¬ 
men of the city of Edinburgh, who had formed thern- 
felves into a focicty for the reformation of manners, di- 
refted their attention to the Highlands of Scotland, 
and endeavoured to devife fume plan for alleviating the 
diftrelTcs of the inhabitants. The remedy which pro- 
mifed to be moll cfllcacious was, to eftahlilh charity 
fchools in different places. But as the exigency was 
great, it was noeafy matter taraife a fuHtcient fund for 

this 


(a)‘ Even folate as the year fewer than 175 parilhes, within the bounds of 39 prcflryterie.s, had, no 

parochial fchool. Wc arc forry to add, that even in the prefent enlightened and benevolent age the complaint 
ts not entirely removed, 

^a) The feudal fyftem was at length nbolilhed in the year 1748 by the jnrifdiillon ail. 
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elijiiotfi this purjiofe. Th^y began tjicrcforc wab wUat volun- tionsj 


iciica* 


id llu- tary (ubftriptiooa tlicy could procure, hoping? aficr- 
vi’Kids to, iucrcufe their Ciipital by vacant ftijMruds and 
public cciutributioiiB. A memoiial with thir. view was 
pnlcuUd to the general alTi-mbly in 1704, which ix- 
ceived their approbation; and they bccordingly pafTed 
an adi^, recommending a general coi.tribiilion. In 1706 
4.he gereral ailen)b!y appointed fomt of their itunr'ber 
to inquire more carefully into the flute of the Hii>h- 
bind!*, and the year following ajipoiutcd a fele£\ coin- 
m’tteclo eonfer with the gentlemen who liad fiiggedvd 
the plan. The lefiilt of ihefe conferences vv\i*i the puh- 
licatioii of propolblB for propagating Cliritlian know’- 
ledge in the Highlands and iflands of Scotland, and in 
foreign parts of the world.*’ Copies of thifc propo- 
fals, with fubfeription papers, weredirtribund through 
till, kingdom ; and the contributions having foon 
inonnted to icool. her majefty Qiiecn Anne eircon- 
raged tliis infant focicty by her roym pruclamatiou, and 
iit :lie fame time ifliicd Utters patent under the great 
fv..l of Iscutland for freeing certain of tbe ftibfcribers 
inro a corporatiou } the firll nomination cf whom was 
lodged w'ith the lords of counal and feflion. 

This corporation held its tirll meeting on Thuifday 
3d November I70t> It was attended by fcvcral ihe 
nubility, fourteen of the lords of fefltou, ^ yen'Je- 
men of rank, together with moft of the inii' fb - . . t die 
city of Kuiiihiogh and neighbourhood. A p'^i 
fecretary, and treafurer, with a committee of fifteen ili- 
reclqra, were app<nt‘(cd for the derpatch of bufinefs. At 
their fccond meeting in Jannary lyto, a feheme of ma¬ 
nagement was formed and approved ; in which it was 
jiropofvd, 1. To ereft and maintain fchools in ftich 
places of Scotland, parlicuUrly in tbe Highlands and 
iflands, as (bould li found to need them moil 5 in wbicii 
fcliQols all perfons whatfoever ihnuH be taught by fit 
and well qualified fchoolmaftcrs, appointed by tlie fo- 
ciety, to read the Holy Scriptures and other pious 
books ; as alfo to write, and to undeifiand the cotninoii 
rules of arithmetic, with fuch other things as iboiUd be 
thought faitable to their circwmilanccs. 2. That the 
fchoolntafiers fiiould be partieularlv careful to inflruft 
their fcholars in the principles of the Chrifiian reform- 
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and for that end to give.encouragement to mi- 
nifiers to pr..ach the gnfpcl iiqiong them. 

Having thus formed a plan, they immediirtwly pro¬ 
ceeded to ellabliru fchools in the moil ufcful and cco- .. 
noTTiical manner; aud as the capiul cuiuinued toaccu- 
rnuUre, ihc intcreft was faithfully applied, aud the uti¬ 
lity of the inilitutlcm was more cxtciiiivtly diflufed. 

Cnlil the year 1736 the attcutioQ of the fijcirly bad 
been wholly directed to the eilablifiuncnt of fehoub ; 
but their capital being then confidirably aiigmcnuri, 
began to extend th^ir vl-ws of utility much farihpr. 
The grand ubbil of all public aifociiitions ought cer¬ 
tainly to be the promoting of rcligmt; and mo..day. Ii 
nmfi, hcwcvcr, be evident to every itk'ju of icfieciitm, th.u 
thefe can neither be propr.g ted nor prrfcrved ainorg a 
people without agriculture, i.naccuilotued to cotnmerc-: 
and manufa^ures, and couftqocully wnliout laliour 01 
exertion. I.anglior aud dtl>ji:ty of n i-id lu iil alvvny; 
be the ciinip..!iic*ns of idlciU-fs. While the llighldiidsi * 
roved about w’ith arms in their h.uiJs, tiic hitcni vigour 
of their minds iiuifi often have been called loith into 
action; but when their arms wvi^* taken away, aud 
themfeb'es confiiud to a domillk* b.k, where tlicie v/'. 
nothing to rotife their minds tlay nui'i have Ion'', into 
indoii'iicr and io’Clivlty, All ulU-mpts ilicrefort to i,’- 
flrutl them in religion and n orality, v/ithout iiitr..dii 
ciug auiiing them loirc of ihc I’ecefi.uv arts ol l;:e, 
would probably have been ur avails ;;. 'I'iic fociety iK- 
cordingly refolvid to adopt what appciuxd to iIkiu the 
mod efi’cClual mtlhods cf introducing indullry among 
the Highlanders. lJut as their patint did noi extend 
far enough, tluy applied to his inajcily George 11 . f,^r 
an enlargement of their powers ; and aecoidinglv ob¬ 
tained a fccond patent, by whleii ti’.ey ua‘ cm|K'\vereo., 
bcGdcs fulfilling the purpofes of their oilgiii'1 patent, 
to C 3 ufe fuch of the children as they thall think fit to 
be bred to hufi>andry and Ivoufcwifery, 10 trndi's and 
mamif.icUircs, or in fuch manual occupations as tlie fu- 
ciety ih.iii think proper.’’ 

'I'lie objttds 01 this fecimd patent llic focicty have 
not failed to purfuc ; and though many ohfiaeles ami 
difcour.igemeuts to their efforts occuircd ainaiig a nidc 


and barbarous people, yet their pcrfi vcrancc, and the 
cd religion ; and for that end {lK>u1d be obliged to cate- obvious utility of their plans, at length fo far oveicame 

ebife them at lead twice a-week, aud to pray publicly the relufilaucc of the inhabitants, that no Ufs than <^4 

with them twice a-day. 3. That not only fuch as w'cix: fchools of induftry in various parts of the Highlands and 

unable to pay fhould be taught gratis, but that thufe iflands are now upon their ellahlifiimcnt, at which aiv 

•wbofccircumftances required it, ftould have fuch farther educated *360 fcholars. 

encouragement as the focicty ihould think fit in a con- The fockty, while anxioufly rndcavouring to dilTufc 
ffilency with their patent. 4. To name fome prudent 


ffilency 

perfons, minifters and others, to be overfeers of thofe 
ichooU, who flionld take care that the fchoolmallers do 
their duty, and that the infliuAions to be given from 
time to time by the focicty or their committee be punc. 
tually ohferved ; which overfeers (hould make their re- 
j)Ort CO the focicty quarterly or half yearly :il farthelK 
j. To give fuitabic cncouiagemcnt to fuch iTiinifterB or 
CHtechilU as fhould be willing to contribute t.ieir afiifl- 
<incc lowaids the farther inftruflion of the fcholurs 
rcuv’te from church, by not only calerhifing, but 
prfi'ching to them ; which niiniilersor catcchiils Ihould 
tak) the fame care of the other inhabitants as of 
ihe fchol,.rs. 6. To extend their endeavours for the 
advancement pf the Chriftian religion to htathen na- 


a fpirit of induftry througli the HighUnds, wtre ftill 
equally folicitoiis to promote the knowledge of the 
Chriftian religion. As the Englllh langn.ige had been 
the only channel by wdiich knowledge was conveyed to 
them {a language which, being not ufed in converfa- 
tion, was in all refpc^lsforeign to them), it was judged 
requifiic that they fhoulil have the Scriptures in their 
vernacular tongue. The fociety therefoie firll appoint- 
cd a tranflation of the Ktw Teftament to be made in¬ 
to Gaelic : A trannatioii was accordingly undertaken 
by the Rev. Mr Stew'art minifter of Rillin in Perth- 
fhire, and printed in 1767, which is faid to be exeetited 
with much fidelity. Of this w'ork many thoufand co¬ 
pies have been diftributedin the Highlands. The great¬ 
er pari of the Old Teftament has alfo been traiiiiated 
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by'the Rev.'DrSmith ofOavnpbchon aiu! other*, hut 
mid Ha^ chiefly by the Rev, DrStewavt of X>uf«} by the appoint- 
meNt and at the czpenoeof the focietyraud asfoon as 
the remaimng part cao’be got'ready, the whale m'ill be 
ibid at fo low a price mthe poor may without difficul¬ 
ty afford. Thii pUa.tbe fociety have judicioufly oho- 
fen, in order to prevoin difeontent and nwrmuring; ef- 
which thc'ffiffuffon of the feripture* ought never 
to produce i hot which could not paflibly have been 
prevented, had the diffribotioo been gratuitous, and of 
courfe partial. 

Forfdme yearapaft the fnnilaof the fociety have ra¬ 
pidly acctitnulated* from the very liberal donatioiw of fc- 
veral Individaala. 

Lady GKenorchy - . L. 5,000 

By a perfon nnknowo - 10,000 

Lwd Van Vryhouvea of Holland 20,000 
Mifa Giuy of TcafTcn - 3 * 50 ® 

In confequcnce of thefe great additions to their (lock, 
infinuations have been thrown out that the fociety have 
become To vrtalthy as to be at a lofs for proper ohjc£ls 
on which to bellow their rncrealcd revenue. If fiwch 
an opinion be JeriouJly entertained by any one, we muff 
beg him to remember, that the fociety have ercdlcd -and 
endowed no lefs than 393 fchooU for religion, the flrff 
principle* of literature and induftry, at the atmual cx- 
pence of 3214!. tOR. Sterling { and that at thefe fc- 
niinaries are educated from 14,000 to 15,000 chil¬ 
dren ; who, but for the means of in(tru£iion thus ob¬ 
tained, would in all probability be bred up in ignorance 
and idleuefs: That they employ 12 mifllouary minlUers 
and catcchifls in remote parts of the Highlands and 
iilands, or among the ignorant Highlanders iettled in 
the great towns of Scotland, at the annual expence of 
296I. : That they bellow a buifary or penfion of 
15I. per annum on each of fix ftudents of divinity hav¬ 
ing the Gaelic language ; That they employ two rnif- 
iionary minifters and one fchoolmafter among the Onei¬ 
da and Stockbridge Indians of North America (being 
the dcftinaiionof certain legacies bequeathnl to them for 
that purpofe), at the annual cxpence of 140I. Such it 
their fixed fcheme of annual expenditure, amounting in 
«U to 3740I. 10*. ftcrling—-a fum it will he acknow¬ 
ledged of very coufiderablc magnitude. The whole of 
their incidental expences arifing from the Gaelic tranfla- 
lion of the Scriptures of the Old Teflament; froman- 
nuities which they have to pay, in ( onfequcnce of fums 
left them as refiduary legatees ; from land and houfe 
taxes; (romenabling candidates for the office of fchool- 
maftcr to come to Edinburgh for examination ; from 
fumilbing books to poor Tdiolarsin theirvariuus fchools; 
and from removing fchoolmaflem from one ilation to 
another, i« generally about ^75!* which added to the 
former i'um makes the whole annual expence amount to 
4615I. lOS. 

If it be inquired at what expeoce, in the mam^efnetH 
nf it, this extenfive and complicated charity is annually 
(-oodu£led, we arcatitboriscd to fay, that the treafurer, 
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bookholder, and clerk,' «re ailewed eadt '’per air- R«li|iui 
aum, the fame fsUriee which Were annexed to thefe of- 
fiecs from the commence me nt of the fociety. The 
beadle or offieer is allowed 12I./kw aaoiim. No fa- 
htry whatever is enjoyed by any of the other officers of 
the fociety. The feemtary, oomptroUer, aceouotant^ 
and librarian, xtihongb fubjefied^'Tome ^ them efpe- 
cially, to no fmall' expence of time and labour, have »o 
pecuniary rccompenfc or emolument. Theirs are la¬ 
bours of love, for which they feek and expert no other 
reward than the confciuufiiefs of endcavouriug to pro¬ 
mote the bell intcreffs of mankind. The whole amount 
of the cxpence of managing the buftnefa of the ibcicty, 
including the above falaries, apd coals, candles, (Ution- 
ary ware, poilaget, and other incidents, exceed* not at 
an average 115T. fer^innum. From this ffatement it 
appears, that, hitherto at leaff, the direclors have been at 
no lofis for important objeds, within the proper Cphere 
of their inftitution, on which tobeftow their increafed 
funds. They have, it is true, the difpofalof very cou- 
iiderabfe fums for promoting the obje^s of the inffitu- 
tion ; but they are fo far from accumulating wealth, 
that every year tberr expenditure, notwithllanding the 
late rncrcale of their capktd, axceedi rather than falls 
(hori of then* income. They have depended upon ft 
kind Providence and a gaaeroM public to refund thde 
anticipations of their reveaue, ai^ hitheito they have 
never been difa]:^KNnted. 

Thus baa theSociety'fcr PropagatingChriffianKfiow;- 
ledge proceeded for almoft a ceotary< It was founded 
by the pious exertions of a few- pmatc ietUtiduals, 
whofc names are unknowntothe wcfld; and itl fuRds^ 
by faithful and judicioua ihanagcunont, as'Wcll’Mby-gu- 
nerous contributions, have novrbreoAe’of-fudi magni¬ 
tude, as 10 excite the hopedhat -ehey Will be prodii<Hive 
of the moft vnliiabio effedi. The beDcfiti arifiogfrom 
public focietics^;it is well known, depend entirely upon 
the management of their diredlore. If fo, Cbeailvama- 
ges which have a^rued' from this fociety entitle -it to 
the praife and gratitude of the natioo. Wblle eager to 
increafe tl)e number of fchOolsr'the fociety have nc^ 
been inattentive totkeir profpertcy. In the yetrtyyi 
‘Mr Lewis iDrummond^ a gentleman hi whom they jda- 
ced great cooBdence, w aaeonMniffiontd by them to vific 
their fcbools, and to make an exafl repott of their date 
and circumllances. Again,'in the year 1^790, a cum- 
miffion was granted to the Rev. Dr Kemp, oue of the 
tmuifters of Edinburgh and fecrctaiy-to the fociety, to 
vifit all the fchools on their eftabiiilhmcnt. This ialio- 
rioui and gratuitous talk he accomphfficd in the courfe 
of four fummers with much ability and care, and highly 
to the fatnfaflton of the fociety. At his return he com¬ 
municated a variety of importantinformatioa refpe6iiig 
the Hate of the Highlands and iflands, and the means 
neceffary for their improvement in religion, Iticmtore, 
and induftry; an abffradtof which was pid)liihed by the 
fociety in appeudixet-to the anniverfary fermons preuch- 
ed before them in theyracs 17^, 90,91, and 92 (c). 

The 


(r) It ia well known, that the number of Roman Catholics in the Highlands is confiderable $ but it mufl 
give merh (deaturc to the Proteftant reader to be ioformed, that the ancient malignant fpirit of Popery has in 
fhatdiiliid given plac^ to mildnefs and liberality. This is chiefly owing to the gentleman who fuperintsnds the 
prielU is that quarter, whoft mind is enUghtened by fciencc.and learning. ^ far from being hoilile to the 
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•lifioul THe foIU>lving.table will exhibit at a gLioce Ibe funds, 
id htt* eftabUniAcnt, and expenditure* of the fociety* from a 
inr 9 (** years after its cummenctment to the prefent time. 
Where the numbrrof fcholan U oot mentionciU the de- 
may be fupplied by taking an average from tbofc 
yean where a -cdmpuUtion baa been made. Where the 
capital is not mentioned.* it may eafily be made out by 
confidcring the faiaries as the intereft. 


A.D. 

CapitaL 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

17*3 


12 


1715 

L. 6 ,I 77 

*5 


1719 

8,168 

48 


* 7*7 

9 *> 3 > 

*98 

• 

*757 

173* 

>3»3>8 

109 


>74* 

19.287 

128 


>753 

24*308 

> 5 * 

6409 

1758 

28,413 

176 

;78i 

341,000 

-180 

7000 

Salaries. 



>793 

3,ofio 

307 

i 2 . 9>3 

1794 

3»*>4 

3*3 

14.370 


Hitherto we have taken no notice of the correfpond* 
ing'faoard which was efttbliflied at London fo early as 
the year 1729* to receive fubferiptions and lay out fums. 
That boaniindeedaemauiedlonginadiye} iiiaiii 1773 
its members began to .coi<^>et:^te more cordially with 
tlieir brethren in Scotland* $iRce that jieriod an annual 
fermoR hai been preached in recommendation of the 
charity t and the preacher is now feledled without any 
regard to the reUgious denomination *10 which he be> 
longs s fometimea from the church of England* fume* 
times from the church of Scptlaod* and fometimes from 
re^ariea 'of different perCuafions* The meetings of the 
corrcfpondcM ;^ard have.‘bees attended by many of 
the aubAity and gentry* who bm made great exertions 
to promote the views of the fociety. From its prefent 
flourishing ftate therefore, from the indefatigable exer. 
tion and laudable zeal of the managers, and from the 
countenance and fupport wliieb th<^ have received from 
perfont of the firti rank and toTpe^ability in the nation* 
the benevolent mind may look forward witli much con¬ 
fidence and fetisfaftion to a period not very diftant, 
when its beneBt id cffetAs Ihrll be, felt not only in tlic 
Highlan ds» btit Ifaall he communicated to the reft of 
the nation. Wc have been thus particulaein our account 
of the Society for Propagating Chriftian Knowledge, 
becauCe wc have bad acceisio the moft authentic fources 
of ioformaiicn, and bccaiife wc know it to be an in- 
ftitutiou calculated to enlighten and improve a confi- 
derable part of the BritiAr nation. 

3. Society of the Sons rf the Clergy^ was incorporated 
by King Charles IT. ni 1678, by the name of The Go¬ 
vernors of the Charity for Relief of the Poor Widows and 
Children of Clergymen, This focicty is under tbe direc¬ 
tion and 'O&anagi'inent of a prclident and vice*prcfldcnt, 
thme iTcafurcrs* and a court of aflillanti compofed of 
■forty members. Several hundreds of widows and chil¬ 


dren of the clergy have annually received couQdei'iible 
relief from this ufeful charity. ***dHu- 

4. Society for the Sons of the Clergy of the RStdtl'fheH 
Church (f Scatlandi was ialUtuted at Edinburgh in F#-. ^—* 

bruary 1790* and was coaftituted a body corporate by 
his majedy*t royal charter in 179a. The focicty* after 
feveral meetings* are of opinion, that the period io 
which the Jaimlicaj0f cleiTryincn feel nvoft urgently the 
need both of freeooe asd of pecuniary aid, is that which 
comoenccB with the intmdu&ion of the fons either to 
an univerfity or to bufinefs, and terminates with their 
eftabliihment in their refpeftive profeflions ; that ma¬ 
ny of the minifters of this church, ILviog at great di- 
flances from the feats either of universities or of buA- 
nefs, poflefs incomes which in the prefent ftate of the 
country,arc inadequate to the purpofes of procuring for 
their Tons cither the literary or profeBlonal education 
which might enable them to come forward with credit 
and fuccefs in the world ; that the fons of clergymen, 
from domeftic tuition and examjde, have in general very 
advantageous means of receiving in their early years the 
impreflions of virtue and honour, together with the ru¬ 
diments of liberal knowledge ; and that of courfc the 
public intereft maybe promoted, by enabling this clafs 
of young men to obtain their /hare in the refpe^ble fi- 
tuations of life. The views of tbe focicty have been 
limited to the fons only of clergymen ; as they arc of 
opinion, thnt within the limits which they have fixed, 
the field of beneficence will be ftill very extenllve, and 
the claims for aid as many and as great as their fiiud* 
can be fuppofed able toanfwcr, at Icaft for many years 
to come. If the focicty (hall ever be in a fituation to 
undertake more than the aids which will be Decenary tii 
bringing forward the funs of the clergy* it may then he 
conndered in what manner the daughters alfo may be¬ 
come iharers in its bounty. 

5. Royal Humane Society, was inftituted in London 
in 1774, for the recovery of perfons drowned or other- 
wife fulfocated. We have already given fome account 
of focieties inftituted in other countries with the fame 
views* and have alfo copied the direfliuns of this foi let y 
for the recovery of life, for which fee the article 
Drowning. Wc have therefore only.toftute, that the 
plan of this focicty is fo adverfe to any. private inte- 
refted views* that it acquits its founders of all fordid 
motives. For the medical pradlitioners accept no pe¬ 
cuniary recompenfe for the time which they devote to 
a.difficult and tedious procefs } for tbe anxiety which 
they feel while the event is doubtful; for the mortifi¬ 
cation which they too often undergo, when death, in 
fpite of all their efforts, at laft carries off his prey; nor 
for the infults to wliich they willingly expofe them- 
felves from vulgar incrcdnlity. Their foie reward is in 
the holy joy of doing good. Of an inflitution thus free 
in its origin from the fufpicion of ambitious views, and 
ia its plu renoimcing fclf-intcreft in every ihape* phi¬ 
lanthropy muft be the only bafis. The good intention 
therefore of the focicty is proved' by its conftitution ; 

the 


views of the fociety, be recommended to his clergy to promote them. They accordiagly received the fwretary 
with much politenefs; exhorted the people to fend their children to the Proteftant fchools to be inftrufted iu li- 
tcrature,te be taught to read the Scriptures in thetr own language* and to be made acquainted with thofe great, 
prineiplea of religion in wbicU all Chriftians arc agreed. W liat a bleOed reformatioa!. 
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Re 1 n*.r>ii« ilic \>if(Iom and utility oT the unJciUikiiig arc proved 
in'n* 5 S>' Aiccifs : not IrG than jqco fellow-crcatvires ha- 

*”cietu»,' coiiHDciKcincnt been (1794) iclloitd to 

^ , the community by ile timely and indefatigable ex r- 
tions. For it is to be obfmcxl, that the bcutfii of tlii« 
/bdetyis by no means cunltued to tlic two enfra of 
drowning and Aifpention. Its timJy fuoc'»:ir» have 
roofed ibe lethargy, of opium taken in immodetate and 
repeated.dofes: thty have l^fcutd the wretched victims 
of intoxication ; rekindled the life extiognifhed by the 
fudden drake of lightning ; recovered the apoplc^fic ; 
redored life to the infaitl iLat had lull it in tlic btrth ; 
tluy have pioved rfncacioys in cafes of accidental fmo- 
ihenngi and of funucation by noxious damps ; in in« 
ilanccb in which the ter.deniefs of the infant body or 
t'jc debility of old age greatly Icfrctieil the previous 
jjrobab'liiy of fuccefs; infomucli that no fpecics of 
death feetns to be placed beyond the reach of this fo- 
cicly’fe aniftancc, where the mifehief had gone no far¬ 
ther than an obftiuction ol the movcaients of the animal 
machine without any damage of the organs therafclvcs. 
In coiifcqucncc of every necefi’aiy affiilance afforded by 
thi.'i fui'icty* flmllar intlitutions have been eiiablidied at 
Algiers, Ijiflmn, Pbilodelpliia, Bullon, Jainaica,I)ubliii, 
Leith, Glafgow, Abeidctn, Tlirniingliiim, Glouccller, 
Sliropiliirc, Norths tnpt«iilhire,Lancaller ,15 rillo 1 ,White- 
baveu, Norwich, Exeter, Kent, and Newcallle. The 
focuty his publilhed an 8vo volume with plates, con- 
fill.ngof cafea, corrcfpondcncc, and a variety of inte- 
reding matter relating to the objcAs of this benevolent 
inilitu'i<m. 

(y. Tk‘ PhilaiJihropic Socifty, was indituted in Sep¬ 
tember 1788. It aims at the picvcntion of crimes, by 
•removing out of the way of evil coiinfel, and evil com¬ 
pany, thofe children who *irc, in the prefent tlatc of 
things, dedinrd to rttlii. It prupofes to edurate 
and inllrudl in fame ufc/nl trade or occupation the chil¬ 
dren of convicls er rather infant poor who are engaged 
in vagrant or criminal cumfes ; thus to break the chain 
of thofe purnicious confederacies, deprive the wicked of 
fuccefTors, the gaols of inhabitants, juilice of its victims, 
and by all ihefe means add citizens to focirty. This 
inditution is wot only calculated to dccreafe vice and 
infamy, but to increafe ufeful induftry ; To that thofe 
children who would otHerwife fuccecd to their parents 
hereditary crimes, and become the next race of beggars 
and thieves, will now be taught to fupply by huneft 
means their own wants and the wants of others. 

To caiTy into effedf thefc delirablepurpofes, it is the 
firft bnlkicfs of the focicty to fclcft from prifons, and 
from the haunts of vice, proiligacy, and beggary, fuch 
objeCbi .as appear mod hkely to become obnoxious to 
the laws, or prejudicial to the community ; and, in the 
execution of this duty, the alHftaiice of the magiftrutes, 
the clergy, and all who are intereAed in the promotion 
of good morals and good government, is moft earneilly 
rcqiiefted. For the employment of the cliildren, fcveral 
h>>ufc8 are fupported, at Cambridge Heath, near Hack¬ 
ney, in each of which a niafter-workman is placed for 
the purpofe of teaching the children foiiic ufeful trade. 
The trades already ellabliflied are thofe of a printer, 
carpenter, (hoemaker, and tailor. The girls are at pre- 
frnt educated as menial fervants. 

In the year 1791 i)o Icfs than 70 children were uir- 
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d^r the protcdlion of this focicty, among v 4 ium were ma* Scdtcicr 
ny who have been guilty of various felonies, l.urglaties, 
and other crimes. Yet, fif.gnlar as it may appear, in a 

Icfb iluui two years thefc very children became noK Are- ,' ' 

markable for iuduAry, a^ivily, deOency.aiid obedience, 
than tlicy A)rnicrly were for the cerntrary vices. Such 
arc the grounds on which the l*iiilanthropic Socirljr 
now chtims the attention and foHcits the patronage ot 
the public. If we regard humanity and religion, tliis 
inflitntion opens an af^dum lolhc tnbll foilorn and ab¬ 
ject of the humnii race ; it befrirnds the molb friend- 
lefs ; it fnves from the evdain and fatal eonfiqnences uf 
infamy and vicious coitifi-s ofjdians and drfertrd rhib 
dren. Ifivc regard national profperity and the pii'olio 
welfare, it is ealculated to Iiicreafe indulli*y ; and ir di¬ 
reels that indullry into the fnofl iireful and tiecVfiry 
channels. If we rcgaid fcif-inttreft, its nnmcdlfite cl 
is to pruteA ourperfons from atfault atid muniei, our 
propeTty from dep^-edation, and our peaceful Irabitations 
from tlie defperate fury of midnight iiteeiutiHric£>. 

One guinea yvr annum confliiutes a me»jiber of t!»e * 
focietyj and lol. at one jmyfr.eirt a memher for life. 

A Itfe-fubfcription, or an annual payment of at lenli two 
guineas, is a necefiary quoUheation for being defied in¬ 
to the committee. 

n* Societies for F,ronotinc Scibnce ind Li- 

TERATURl;. 

I. The RoyalSetteiy of ttcndon Is an aendemy or body 
of perfoDs of eminent learning, intlituted liy Charles 11 . 
for the promoting of natural knowledge. The origin 
of this fuciety is traced by I>r Sprat, its nrtiell hifto* 
rinn, no farther back than to fome fpaet after the end 
of the civil war*** in the laft century. The feetie of tlic 
firfl. meetings of tlie learned nten who foid'thc founda¬ 
tion of it, is byhim hxed in the unlvoriitVof Oxford, at 
the lodgings of I)r Wilkins warden of Wadbam c(d- 
legc. Hut Dr Sirch, on the authority of Dr WatHs^ 
one of its carliell and moft confiderablcmembers, af- 
figiis it an earlier origin. According to him, certRin 
worthy perfofls, reUding in Lundon about the year 
1645', being ** inquifitWe into natural and the new and 
cxpvi imental philofophy, agreed to meet weekly uu-a 
certain day, to difcourfe on Aich fubie^s, and were 
known by the title of The Int^hle or Phhfophical CoU 
In the years 1648 and 1649, the company wlio 
funned thofe meetingswere divided, part fetiring to Ox¬ 
ford and part remaining in London } but they con¬ 
tinued the fame ptirftiits ns when united, corresponding 
with each other, and giving a mutusl account of their 
refpedlive difcoveries. About the year 1659 the great¬ 
er part of the Oxford fociety rt turned to London, tind 
again uniting with tlieir fellow-labourers, met o»cc, if 
not twice, a-wcek at Grenmm college, during term 
time, til! they werefcattered by the public diliradlrons 
of that year, and the place of their meeting made a 
quarter for foldiers. On the Reftoration 1660 their 
meetings were revived, and attended by a greater con* 
courfc of men eminent for ihcir rank and learning. 

They were at lall taken notice of by ihe king, who 
liaving himfclf a confidcrable tafte for pliyiical fcicnce, 
was pleafed to grant them an ample charter, dated the 
15th of July 1662, and afterwards a feconddated X5th 
April i7f>3* by which they were creflcd into a crirpo- 

ratioHy 
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fi t iviliuiiy coil filling l>f a prcAdcnt, cuiincil» unu fUlows, for 
'^‘‘"'^^ prouiotitig natural knowledge; and to give lluii- in- 
■ratnre. vcftigationa, agaiiiA which llrangc prcjudiccR were cn- 
tcriuincd, every podible fupiiorl, he fomttlnies honour¬ 
ed their mectingR with his.prefence. 

Their manner of cleAing fcllowi is hy balloting. 
Their couoril are in number 21, including the prefi- 
dent, vicc.prcfident^ ireafurer, and two fccrctarics ; 11 
of which arc continued for the next year* and ro more 
added to them ; all cbofen on 8t Andrew’s day. Each 
fiieniber at his udmifTron fubfcribesaii engagement that 
he will endeavour to promote tlic good of the foeicty ; 
from wliicii he may be freed at any time, by fignifying 
to l!ie prefident llmt he defires to withdraw. The 
charges have been different at different times, and were 
at firil, irregularly paid ; but they arc now 6vc guineas 
paid to'tUc trcafurcr at admiffion ; and 13s. per quar¬ 
ter f« long as the perfon continues a member: or, in 
, lieu of the annual fubCcriptkm* a compuntion of 75 gui¬ 
neas in one payment. 

Their deligu is, to ” make faithful records of all the 
woiks of uaiure or art which come within their reach; 
fu that the prefent ns well aafuture ages may be enabled 
to put a mark on errors which have been ftrengthened 
hy long prtfeription ; to rcftorc truths tliat have been 
fiegkClcd ; to pufh thofe already known to more va¬ 
rious ufes i to make the way more paffahle to wliat re¬ 
mains unrcyealed,** Sec, To this purpofe they liave 
made a great number of expenments and ubfervatiuns 
on moft of the works of nature ; ancl alfo rrumlxTs of 
fhort hifloTics of nature, fn’ts* manufactures, ufefirl en¬ 
gines, cqucfivance's, &c. The fcrvices which they have 
rendered to the public are very gtcat. They have im¬ 
proved naval,civil, and military archite£ture; advanced 
the feCurhy and pcrfciflfOA of navigation ; improved 
agriculture; and put not only this kingdom, hot alfo 
Ireland, the plantations, lee. upon pmnting. They 
have rcgiftcrid experiments* hiilorics, relations, obfer^# 
vatious, Sic. and reduced Inyo one common (lock; 
and from time to time, pubUfbed thofe which they 
reckoned moil ufufa),- under the title of Phi/ofojJjutil 
Truh/iiaionst SiC. and laid the reft up in public regi- 
fiers, to be nakedly tranfmltted to poflerity, as a folid 
groundwork for future lyftems. 

Th,ey have a library .tdapted to their inftrtution ; to- 
w'artU which Mr Htury Howard, afterwarda duke of 
Norfolk, contributed the Norfolcianlibrary, and v^hich 
is, at ibis time, greatly increafed by a contliuinl ferics of 
benefadions. Tin; niufcum or repofilory of naiuval 
and artihciul lariiies, given them hy Daniel Colwal, 
Efq; and fij.ee enriched by many otlje»^, is now’ u- 
moved to the Etiuiii mufvum, and makes a pari of that 
^ great Jept>fitory. ’IMicir motto is A^u/Z/V//» / aotl 

their place of alfcmblii-g xi Sumerfet lnMjfe in theStrand. 
Sir CJgdficy Copky, baiouct, left five guineas to be 
given annually to ibep'.rfon who fliould write the heft 
paper iu the year, uudiT the head of experiment d phi- 
lofophy. This reward, which is now changed to a 
gold nudai, is the highefl honour phe focitty can be¬ 
llow. It is conferred on St Andrew’s day. 

2. Tht Sfjiidy tf Edinlur^Jj, was incorpor itcd 

by royal charier on iht 29th of March 17^3, nod has 
fur its oljjeft the cultivation of cvny branch of feience, 
erudition, and tafic. Its rife and prugrefs lownidi- its 
prcfcp.l llulc were as follows: In the year 171S a litvrui y 


foeicty was eflablifiicd iu Edinburgh by the learned ^^ktfor 
Ruddimao and others, which in X73T wa^ fucceeded by 
a fociefy iutlituted for the improverneiit of ^ 

know'ledge. In the year J739 the celebrated Mac- ^ - 

laurin conceived the idea of enlarging the plan of this 
foeicty, by extending it to fubjedts of philufuphy and 
literature. The inftitution was accordingly new-mo- 
dcllcd by a printed fet ofi laws and regulationc, the 
number of members was increafed, and they were Jt- 
fiinguifhcd from tliat time by the title of 7he Socuty ft^r 
Improving Arts and Sdtnrest or more generally by the 
title of T'/je Phifofophical Society of Edinhnrgh, Its 
locetingB, however, were foon interropted by t!»c difoi- 
ders of the country during the rebcHum in 1745 ; and 
they were not renewed till the year 1752- Soon after 
this period tl»c firft volume of the Tranfadliens of the 
Philofophical Si>cu:ty of Edinburgh was pubhfhed, un¬ 
der tlie title of EJfnys and Ohf rvations^ PhyfralandhU 
Urary^ and was followed by other volumes of acknow¬ 
ledged merit. About the end of the year I7?2, in a 
meeting of the profcflbrs of the univcrfityof Edinburg:,, 
m:jny of whom wcix* likewife metnhers of the Phil.du- 
phical Society, and warmly attached to its intcrcits, a 
feheme was propofed by the-Rev. Dr Robertfon, prin¬ 
cipal of tlic univeriity, for the eilabltfiiment of a new 
fuciwty on a more extended plan, and after the model of 
fome of the foreign academies. It appeared an expe¬ 
dient meaftire to folicit the royal patronage to an inlli- 
tution of this nature, which ptomifed to l>c of nation¬ 
al importance, and to rcqucll an iilablifhment by char¬ 
ter from the crrwn. The plnn was approved and a. 
doptc'd ; and the Fhilofophical Society, joining its ii:- 
fluence as a body in feconding the applitaiion from the 
nniveriity, his meetly, as we have already obfirwedv 
was moll graclouny plcafcd to incorporate The Koval 
Society of Edlnbiir^j by charter. 

This fock ty confills of ordinary and honorary mem- 
bens ; and the lionorary jdtices arc reilricted to per- 
frins refiding out t»f Great llrit.nin and Ireland. The 
clcAion of new members is appointed to be made at 
two Ibted general meetings, wltich are to be held t»n 
the fourth Monday of January and the fourth Mtiuday 
of June. A candidate for the place of an ordinary 
member intift fignify by a letter, addicfied ro one of 
the members, his wi(h Ic, be rfceivcd into the fociety. 

He mull tlteu be publicly propofed at Icnll a month 
before the day of eh vlion. If the propofalhc fccond- 
rd by two of the mciiibers prefoir, his name is to lie 
ioftried in the lift of candidates, and liung up in the 
ordinary place of meeting. 'Fhe elc^lion is made by 
biiDot, and is detmninfd in favour of a candid rie, if he 
lhall have the votes of two thirds of thofe prefent, in a 
meeting conOfting of at K-all 21 members. I'lie gene¬ 
ral bufinefa of the fociety is managed by a prefident, 
two vjcc-prefidciil8,.wjth a council of 12, a general fc- 
eretary, and a trcafnrci. Thefe officers are chofeu by 
ballot annually on the laft Monday of November, All 
public deed?, whctlier of a civil or of a literary nature, 
arc tranfa^td by this board, and proceed in the name 
of live prcfidtnt or vice-prcfidiiit. 

As it was thought riiat the merrvbers would have a 
grcalrr inducenictit to pun^ual attendance ott the meet¬ 
ings of the fociety, if they had fomc general intimation 
of the nature of the fuhjefts which were to be confi- 
dered; and made the topics of coaverfation, it was there¬ 
fore 
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refulrc4 to Stride tiiss foclety into two claflea,’ If* to extend their iiw|«iriea aftetthe powerf of par-Meiteti 
ProRioitag which tbould meca sad deliberate feparately. One of tioolar medicines ia the cnee of particuliw cafeij 
“’‘^thefe cbiTei is denominated the Phy^cal Clafit and has coHeAions of this ibciety hive been already 
. nefs are. department the feiences of mathematics* natural under the title of Mt^al Obfematiom and Inquiries^ 

pbfiofophy* cheiraftry* medicine* natural hiftory, and in feveral redumea. 

whatever relate# tothe improvement of arts and manui 4. 7"Ae^e»itro/.Sae£ff^ of Edinburgh was incorporated 
faAuret. The other is denominatod the C/^yj, by royal charter in 1778; but tliere appears to have 

and has for its department literature* philology* hiHory* been in that city a voluntary adbcistinD of the fame 
antiquities^ and fpeculative philofophy.’ Every member name fW>in the firfi ellabllihiVKeQt of a regular fchool of 
ia dafired' at his admiflion to intimate which of thofe phyfic in the unirerfity. To the toluolary fociety the 
rUffes he wifhes to be more particularly alTociated with; public is indebted for fix volumes of curious and ufe« 
but he is at the fame time entitled to attend the meet- fnl effays, coUedted principally By the late Dr Monro 
ings of the other clafs* and to take part in all its pro- from June 1731 to June 1736 % but ta the year 173<> 
ceedings. Each of the clafTes has four preddents and that fociety waa united to another* as we have already 
two fecretarics, vrho odlciate by turns. The meetings obferved in a former article. The ordinary mem- 
of the pbyfical clafs arc held on the 6rft Mondays of bers of the prefrnt medical Ibctety Mft clewed by bal- 
January, February, March, April, July, Auguft, No* lot, and three diffenticot exclude a candidate { an or- 
vember, and December > and the meetings of the litc- dinary member may alfo be ele&ed an bonorory mem- 
rary clafs are held on the third Mondays of January* ber* who enjoys the privileges of the others* and re- 
Fchrtiary, March* April, June, July* November, and ceives a diploma, bnt is freed from, the obligation of at- 
December* at 7 o^clock afternoon. teodance, deliveruig. papers io totatioa* fcc. to which 

At thefe meetings the written eflays and obferva- the ordinary members are fubjeft { but iii this cafe the 
tioDB of the members of the fociety, or tlicir corre- votes muft be unaimnous. . The mectuigs of thia fociety 
fpondents* are read publicly, and become the fubjcfls arc held cvety Saturday evening in their own hall, dur* 
of converfation. The fuhjcds of thefe eflays and ob- ing the winter feafon* ssbeh .jjapers on medical fubje^s 
ferVations arc announced at a previous meeting, in or- are delivered by ih'e fracyid rnembers in ro^tion ; and 
dcr to engage the attendance of thofe members who four of thefe are'enUoaUyeleAftd-tothe chair in to- 
may be parliciilaTlf interefled in them. The author of tation, with the title 6 f aBiuidi''pr«fideirt 4 . 
each diifrrtatioa is Ukewife defiied to fumifli the fociety 5. The R$yal JUsdioalSocirty in Fafit waainftituled «i 
with an abflracS of it, to be read at the next enfuing 1776. The membera are divided tihto aflbetatea ordi- 
nieeting, when tlie converfation is renewed with increaN limited to 30, bonormry to cxtMondUnaiy to 

ed advantage, from the knowledge pvevioufly acquired 60, and foroiga to 60, and o«fre^>ondeots. 
of the fubjed. At the fame meetings arc exhibited has publishedCsvewfl vcdniueaof Mmaoirstiii <4to* i.. 
fiicli fpecimens of natural or artificial curiofities, fuch Jtjiatu Society^ ioBututioiif plaoded by. the late 

remains of amiqnity, ard fuch cxperimemB, as arc iHaArious Sir WilUato Jimaa, Andformed at 
thought worthy of the attention of the fociety. All Calcutta on the lythof Janu^iy^for the pttrpofe 
ohjeAs of natural hiilory prefetited to the fociety, are of tracing the twffcory, autiqudte8*.aHs*fcieneesvM^ it* 
ordered! by the charter of the inflitution to be depo- terature* of the iUMnenfe contin6ot<^ Aila* - As it totf 
fited, on receipt, in the mufeum of the miivcrfity of E- refolded follow ws, nearly as TOfilbls tbe 
dmburgh \ and all remains of antiquity, public records, Royal SociXTY’of iMdoQ, of ^ioh.thd vag iipa* 
or ancient manuferrpts, in the library belonging to the /row, the patijpnage'of the Aflaik foctety.maabifenBd 
faculty of advocates at Edinburgh. to the govevnor-geacntl and council^ at- the caMCUttva 

The ordinary members, whofe ufual rcfidcnce is in power in the tervitoriea of tbc Company. ByA«irac» 
the city of Edinburgh or its immediate neighbourhood, ceptance of this offer* Mr Haftinga, as goveraor*geac- 
ureexpedled to attend regularly the monthly meetings; ral* appeared among the patrons of the oew fec^yi 
and arc reqnired to defray* by an annual contribution* ** but he fremed in hit private ftatioa* at the fiiil liberal 
the current expences of the inflitution. The members promoter of ufeful knowledge in Beagat, 4 nd efpeciwy 
who reflde at fuch a diffance from Edinburgh, that as the great eocourager of Fetfian and BhauCuftt litera* 
tlley cannot enjoy the advantages arifing from a regular t»re, to deferve a particular mark of diftindiont” he 
attendance on the meetings of the fociety, are not fub- was requefted, therefore^ to accept the henonrytkle of 
jcdlcd to any contribution fdr defraying its expences, prefident. This was handfomely declined in a letter 
but have a right to attend thhfe meetings when occa- from Mr Haffings, in which he requefted ** to yield his 
liotially in Edinburgh, and to take part in all their pro- pretenflon to the gentleman whole genius planned tbe % 

inftitution, and was moil capable of conduding it to the 
attainment of the great and fplcndidpurpofesof lUfor* 
matioft.** On the receipt this letter, ‘Sir'Winmm 
mg and acutenefs of their tarioos authors. Jones was nominated preftdoot of the fociety; ami we 

3. Medtcai Society of London, inftitoted in the year cannot give die reader a view of the objed of tke iaftt* 

17^2, on the plan recommended by Lord Bacon {De tution in clearer language than that which be employed 
jfujm. Scifnt. Lib. IV. cap. 3.J, to revive the Kippocra- in his firft difeourfe from tbe chair, 
tic method of cotnpoftng narratives of particular dtfes, •• It is your deflgn* 1 conceive (faid the prefident), 
in which the nature of the difeafr, tbe manner of treat* to take an ample fpaoe fiar yow learned i&Y^igatioos, 
ing it, and \he coufeqtiences, ai« to brfjpecified; to at* boundingthem only by the geographical limki m Afta; 
teSipt the cure of thofe difeafrs which, in kis ophitoA, fo that, oonfidering ntndoftan as 1 centre* and turning 
have b^n too boldly pronoqncrtl inearabte ; and, taft* your eyes in idea to the uorth, you have ou your riglu 
*1 many 


ceedings. 

Threr volumes of the tnmfaflions of the fociety have 
been publift^d, vdiich bear inbple teftimony to the learn- 
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tinfor mony rmporttmt IdtijridOfns m the eaftern penitiTala, the 
Kvtin^ ancient 'add arasderm empire of Chirta with aH her Tar- 
^*‘•"** tarhm depcwdeneies^aiiS that of Japan, with tbeclofter 
of precious iiUrids, in which many iin^oUr curiofttica 
* hare too lon;;^ hern concealed : before you He* that pro- 
digi(iU9 chain-nf monntahis, W'hich formerSy perhap* 
were a barrtrr ogaintt the violence of the fea, and he- 
yood them tfiO very hrtcreitmff couotry of Tibet, and 
ihe'vuft ivgiont of Tartary, from which, as from the 
Trojan horfe of the poets, have iflited fo many conrum- 
mate warriors, whofe domain has extended at leaH; from 
the banks of the lllytraslo the moutbsof the Ganges: 
on your left arc the beautiful and celebrated province* 
of Iran or Pcrfin, the iraroeafored and perhap* unmea* 
ftirable deferts of Arabia, and the once finurinimg king¬ 
dom of Yemeh, with the pleafant iiles that the Arab* 
have fuhdued orcolonired ; and farther weftward, the 
AHatk dominion* of the Turkiih foltan*, adiofe moon 
fetms approaching rapidly to its wane. By tbi* great 
circumference the field of )loer ufeful rcfearche* wiU be 
endofed $ but Gnce Egypt had noquefitoRibly an old 
connexion with tht* country, if not with China, iince 
the hornage and literatore of the AbyflBntans bear a 
mantfefi afiinityto thofe of A(U^ fince the Arabian 
' arms prevailed along the AfricM ceaft of the Mcditer- 
laneaa, and even ereded a- powerful t^nafty on the 
continent of Earopes you may not be difpleafed occa- 
fionally to follow tM ft r ea m* of Afiatie learning a little 
beyond it* oatoral bouadaryi aodififft be ntedfary or 
convenient that a fbott oame or epithet be given to our 
fociety, in oadftr io'diftiiiffiiHh tt in the world, that of 
appear* both cla&al aod proper, whether we 
confidertbe plieB or the ol^edk of the infthution, and 
prefecUUe'to. Oruntul^- which b in truth a word merely 
relative; uad thou^ oamoKioly ufed ia Europe, coni' 
veya^no^vtry idau. 

■«If now it be afked. What are. the intended olyeds 
ofoor inquiries wi^o thefiefpaciooalMRitsf weaiifwcr, 
Man and NaTuas f whatever i* perforated by the one 
OB pFodttCud by the bder. <Hbsaali knowledge has been 
elegmhtlyaaal^d acoordiog to the three gi'cat facultiea 
of the‘gmid,^> M »io ; y, fea/^, aod saMgigtfr rew, which we 
coahaatly find employed iu arranging and retaimag, 
companog and diftioguilhing, tombining and diverfify- 
ing, the ideas, which wc receive thruugb our feufes, or 
acquire by re&dion: hence the three main branches of 
lesruing are, bifiaryi feiencet and art ; the tirft compre- 
heada.etthee an amount-of uaiund produtiUons, or the 
gcnithie xeoQcdv.ofcmpitTs a&d Hates) the fecund cm- 
bntefcathe .whole cbclc of pure tad mixed mathematics, 
together with ethics and law, as far as they depend on 
the rcafouing faulty ; and the third include* all the 
beauties of imagery and the charms of invention, dtf- 
played in modulated language, or reprefented by colour, 
iig«re,v<sr found- 

« Agreeably to this analyfis, you will inveftigate 
whatever is rare ro the ftupendous fabric of nature, wiU 
cotreff the geography of Afiaby new ohfervalione and 
difeoveriest will traec the annals and even traditions of 
thofe nations who from time to time have j^oplcd or 
defolated it i and will bring to light their various fwms 
of guvemenent, with their hUlituliottS civil and religious; 
you wiU rxwaiiie ihdr improve«isents and methods in 
aetthmetic and^geometsy trigonosietry, neafura- 
thsn, mediaaks, opties, adronomy, and general phy- 
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fics't their fyfiems of morality, gi*uMRar, ihetoiic, 
dialedic ; their Ikill in chirorgery and mcdtciue and '*r^**»*^w* 46 ' 
their advancement, whatever it may be, in aoalomy 
chemiftry. To this you will add rcfcarcheu intt> their _ -.r 

agrtcuhurr, nanufa^oivs,trade; and whilH you io- 
qiiire with plcafure into tlieir mtihc,' architvdlure, paint¬ 
ing, imd poetry, will not nrglei^t thofe interior arts by 
which the-comforts and even elegancies of focial life are 
fupplied or improved. You may obferve. that 1 h;)ve 
omitted their languages, tlw diverfity and difiicuUy of 
which are a fad obltacle to the progrefsof ufeful kiiow. 
ledge ; hut I have ever confidered languages as the 
mere infiruments of real letiming, and think them im¬ 
properly confounded with learning iifelf: the attain¬ 
ment of them is, however, iudifpenlably neceflary; and 
if to the Perfiait, Armenian, Turkilh, and Arabic, could 
be added not only the Shanferit, the treafurei of which 
wc may now hope to fee unlocked, but even the Chi- 
nefc, Tartarian, Japaoefe, and the various iufubr dia¬ 
lers, an immenCe mine would theu be open, in which 
we might labour with equal delight and advantage.’* 

Of this fociety three volumes of the Traufaflions 
have been publiihed, which arc rrplete with informa¬ 
tion in a high degree curious and impoitant; and we 
hope that the European world (hall foun be favourtd 
with another. The much to be lamented death of the 
Bccomplidied preiident may indeed damp the fplrit of 
invefiigation among the members ; for to conquer difil- 
cullies fo great as they muH meet 'aith, a portion fccnis 
to be neceOary of that euthufiafm which accompanied 
all the pnrfuits of Sir William Jones; hut his fuccelTor 
is a man of great worth and learning, and we truH will 
ufe hiH utmoft endeavours to have the plan completed 
of which Sir William gave the outlines. 

5. Tie American Philafopbical held at Phila¬ 

delphia, was formed in January 1769 by the union of 
two focietics which had formerly fubhlled in that city. 

The fociety extends its attention to geography, ma¬ 
thematics, natural philofophy, and ailronumy ; medi¬ 
cine and anatomy; natural Uiilory and chemillry ; trade 
and commerce; mechanics audarchitcilituic; hufbandry 
and Americnn improvements. Its ofiiccrs arc a patron, 
preftdent, three vicc-prelidcnts, one treafurer, four fe- 
crctarics, and three curators, who are annually chorcii 
by ballot. The duty of tlie prefideot, viee>prelldcnt:>, 
treafurer, and fecrelarics, is the fame as in other focie- 
ties. The biitinefs of the curatom is to take the cliurge 
of all fpecimciis of natural produ^Iiuns, whether of ilic 
animal, vegetable, or foflil kingdom; all mudeh of 
machines and inRruments ; and all other matters be¬ 
longing tu the fociety which iliail be intruded to th; m. 

The ordinary meetings arc held on tl>c liift and third 
Fridays of every momhfrom Oclobcr to May incluhve. 

This fociety was incorporated by ch.irter 15th March 
17S0 ; and ha'i pubbilied three volumes of its Tranlac- 
tions, containing m.iny ingenious papers on geocj.l li¬ 
terature and the fcicnccs, as well as rcl’pc^tuig thofe 
fubjefls pfcnUar to Amcnca. It it a delightful pro- 
fpect to the pUilofoplur to cuufider, that Afiu. Eur«>pe, 
and America, iliough far feparated and divided into a 
variety of political Hates, are all three combined to 
promote the c.iure of knowlerige and truth. 

fi. /f JLitrrary aiiJ PhU^fopb'utd Society of confidcrable 
reputation has been latidy eftabtilbed at Mancbelicr, 
under the diredioa of two prdidcuts, four vice-prefi- 

4 E dents. 
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and two («cretarwk The number of membert h the iDaoence of the eelehnrtrd eirl of Hardwieke, the« 

ScSmIS *“**J*^ *** * beftdc* whom there are fcvcral hoaorary lord<hamceUor» and Mortto Folkea, Ef^t who waathen P''®"’* 

JUerature. 9rt eleaed by baHot | and the their prefident. The king deefared himfelf their foon- 

‘ftfficcra are choieo oonuallyin April. Four rofumca of der and patron, and empowered them to haee-a body ©f . 
valuable eOays havebeenalseadypublifticdbytbiafociety, ftatutea, aad a common feal, and to hold in perpetuity 

7. Saeieiy for Prom^ tht Difiovrry ^ tbt Interior lands, &c. to the yearly value of loool. 

ParU of Africa. This focietyor aflociation forexplo- The chief objea of the inquirict and refearchei of 
n«g the. internal diftrifts of Africa, of which fo little ia the fociety are Britiih anti<|uitie* and hiftory } not, 

at prefent. known, wai formed in L»ondoo by fome opu. however, wholly excluding tbofe of otlier coutitrira. It 

lent individuals in 2788; who, ftrongly impreffed with muft be icknowleaged, that the ftudy of ai>ti<{uity ©f- 

a conviftion of the praaicability and otiHty of thus cn- fers to the curious and inqoihtive a large field for re- 

larging the fund of human knowledge, determined if fearch and amufemeot. The inquirer fn this branch 

poffiblc to refeue the age from that ftigma which at- furntlhes the hiftoHan with his bed materials, while he 

taches to its ignorance of fo large and fo near a portioo diftinguifiies from truth the fidions of a bold invention, 

of the globe. Tltc founders of this fociety refolved to and aCerrtains the credibility of fa^is; and to the philo* 

admit no man a member for a /horter period than three fopher he prefents a Aiiilful foorce of ingcniwis fpecu« 

years, during which he muft pay annually into the lation, while be pemts out to him the way of thinking, 

public fund five guineas. After three years, any mem- and the manners of men, under all the varietiles of afpe^ 
her, upon giving a year's notice, may withdraw himlelf in which they have appeared. 

from the aflbeiation. During the firft j 3 months each Aa intiquariun ought to be a man of folid judgment, 
of the members was allowed to recommend for the ap* pofiefled of leanung and fciencc, that he may not be an 

probation of the fociety fuch of his friends as he might enthufiaftic admirer of every thing that isanck'nt mere- 

think proper to be admitted into it; but finec that pe- ly becaufe k ia ancient; but be qnahfied to diftmguifti 

riod we believe all additional members have been eleaed between tboTe refeatches which are valuable and impor* 

by a ballot of the alTuciation at large. A committee tant, and thofe which are trifiiag'aird ufelefs. It is from 

was chofeu by ballot to manage the funds of the fociety, the want of thrfe qualifieatioas that fome msfn havecou- 

to choofc pioper perfonsto be fent on the difeoveryof tra^d fuch a bliad paffion for every thing that is an- 
thc interior parts of Africa, and to carry on the focie- cient, that theyliave expofod theiafelves to ridicule, 
ty's correrpondence, with expreCs injiinAions to difclofe and their ftudy to contempt- But if a rcjnrd to utili- 
no intelligence received from their agents but to the fo* ty were always to regulate the purfiiiits or the aotiqua' 
ciety at large. But a fuller account of the nature of mo, the (hafts of would no longer be leveled at 
this eftabliftiment, and the very happy efforts they have him; but he would be refpe£led as the man who ht- 
made, may be feen 20 the fuperb edition of their pro- hours to reftore or to |>referve'fuohaiieirot produ^iona 
ceedings printed in 1790,4to, for their own ufe | or in as are iiotted to illuaiuiate religiofs philofophy, and 
the 8vo edition fiuce made public. They foon found hiftory^ or to improve the arts of ttfo., 
two gentleman, Mr Lucas and Mr Ledyard, who were We by no means intend to apply tbefe obforvationt 

fingularly wcU qualified for the important miflion. The to any particular fociety of antiqiiarians ( but we throw 

iaformation they have acquired will be found in the them out, becaisfo we fcaow that an alUuous ftudy of 
above work j with a new map by Mr Reonel, exhibit* antiquity is apt, like the ardont purfurt of moneyv to 
mg the geographical knowledge collefted by the Afri- lofc fight of itsorq^alobjefi, and todegenerateiaioa 
can afibciation. Mr Ledyvd very unfortunately died paftbn which miftakes tike ipetn for the end, and'con* 
during hie refoarches at Cairo. liders pofleffioa withcnit a regard to utility as enjoy- 

8. vhe Society of Anli^uariet of London, was founded ment. 

about the year 157a by Archhifliop Parker, a munifi* An aftbeiation fimilar tb that of the Antiquarian So- 
cent patron oHearned men. For the fpace of 10 years ciety of London was founded 'vx ESnbvr^b in 1780, 

It ail'emhied io the houfc of Sir Robert Cotton; in and received the royal charter in 1783. 

1589 they icfolvcd to apply to Queen Eliaabeth for a 

charter and a public building where they might hold Befides thefe literary focictics bera mentioned, there 
tlieir meetings ; but it is uncertaio whether-any fuch are a great number more m deferent*paths'of Europe^ 
application was ever made. In the mean time, there- fome of which are noticedunderthrartichsA'CA-naiiY- 
putationofthc Ibcietygradiially inereafed, and at length TboTc which are omitted are not omitted on acconnt 
^ ^ jcaloufy of James I. who was afraid left of any idea of their inferior importXnee ; but either be» 

K (liouid prefume to canvafs the fccret traoiad^tons of caufe we have bad no aocefs to authentic information, 
his government. He accordingly difiblved-it. Butin or becaufe they refemble the focieties already deferibed 
The beginning of the prefent century, the Antiquarian fo clofely, that we could have given nothing but tbeir 
Society began to revive} and a number of gentlemen, naiaet^ 
eiiiicent for their afie£iion to this feieoce, had weekly 

meetings, in which they examined the aotiquities and SociETtfis fox Encouraciko ano PaoMOTiMO 

biftory of Great Britoin preceding the Tcign of James!. Arts, Mamufacturks, Bfr. 

but without excluding any other remarkable antiquities 1 . London SccUty for fie £ncoura£emetit ^Arti, Ma- 

that might be oftered to them. From tlai time the mufa&ures, and Commerce^ was tnftituted in the year 
lociety grew in importance j aad in 1750 they Biwni- 1754 by Lord Folkftone^ Lord Romney, Dr Stephen 
mouJJy relolv^ to petition .^e king for a charter of in- Hales, and a few priitste geotleraen j but the merit of 
corporation, i h'.s they obtained the year foUowistg, by this ioftitution chiefly belonged to Mr WiHi aih Sbspivy, 
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;itei!oraa ni^euicuis mechuiic ^ ¥»ko« tbou^ deriviBg no nd* No p^on^ixU receive aoyprcMUunfbirafityt of 
;uura> vantage* from learning, by unwearied per/bsal attend'* ragenMot, from the foctety fr»r any oiatter for which 
ance found meani to engage a'few perfona of rank avd he has obtained or propofci to obuuti a patent. 
fortune to meet at Pee!e*a coffee^houfe iu fleeuftreet, member of this fociety fliaU b^^a candidate for or Cn- Art* kH 
clurci, adopt a l^n for promoting arts and maniifao* titled to receive any premium, bouiKy, of reward what-nuiadvres 

9cc. tures. foever, except the honorary medal of the fociety. 

The office-bearers of thii ibciety are a preGdeat, it The refpc&ability of riie members who compofe 
vice-prefideDts, a fccreury, and regiiler. Their pro- may be fren by perafiog the lift which generally accom- 
erediogs are regulated by a body of rules and orders panics their Tranfadlions. In the laft volume (VnV 
ciUbliftied by the whole fociety, and printed for the ufo XII.) it occupies no lefs than 45 pages. 
of the members* All queftionianddebates are detenoin»> may ^ formed of the wealth of this lociety, by obferv- 
ed by the holding up of hands, or by ballot if requiredi ing that the lift of their premiums GIU 96 pages, and 
and no matter can be oonGrmed without the afirnt of a amounts to 250 in number. Thefe confift of gold me- 
majority at two meetings. They invite all the world dais worthfrom 30 to 50, and in a few inftancesto too 
to propofe fubjedis for encouragementt and whatever is guineas $ and Giver medals valued at 10 guineas, 
deemed deferving attentioa n referred to the canftder- This fociety is one of the moft important in Great 
Btion of a committee, which, after due taqutry and de- Britain. Much money has beem expended by it, and 
liberation, make their report to the whole fodety, many arc the valuable eftedls of which it has been pro- 
where it is approved, rej^ed, or altered- A Uft ia dudiive. Among thefe we reckon not only the difeo* 
prioted and. publtlhed every year of the aattera for veries which it has excited, but the inftitution of other 
which they propofe to give preniums^ which premiums focieties on the fame principles to which it has given 
arc either fums of mouey, and tboie fometimes very birth ) and we do not hefitate to concludr, that future 
cunGderable ones ; or .the feciety’s medal in gold or ftl- ages will conGder the founding of this fociety ai one of 
ver, which they coafider as the gneateft honour they the moft remarkable epochs in the hillory of the arts. 

. can bellow. All poifiblectre is taken to prevent par- We contemplate with plcafure the bcncGcial efFcfls 
tialitj in the diftribution of tkeir premiuaas, by defiring which muft refult to this nation and to mankind by the 
the datmants aatnet to be concesued, fund by appoint- difTufion of fuch inftitutions ; and rejoice in the hope 
ing committees {who wbeu they find occafion call to that the a^ive minds of the people of Great Britain, 
their afTiftance the moft OciUul artifts) for the Arid ex- inftead of being employed as formerly in controverlics 
amination of the real merh of aU matters and things about religion, which engender ftrife, or in difcuGlons 
brought before them, at ooufrquence of their pre» concerning the theory of politics, which lead tu the 
iniums* adoption of fehemes inconGftent with the nature and 

The chief objoAs.of ebeatteitttott of the Society for condition of man, will foon be more generally united 
the Eneoturagemeot of Arts, Maoufisdures, and Com- into aftbeiations for promoting ufeful knowledge and 
mercc, in the application of their rewards, arc ingenuity folk! improveroentv and for alleviating the dtlh cfTcs of 
so the federal brantfitea of the fxdite and liberal arts, their fdlow.creatures. 

ufeful difcQveriesofiduBpFOveateatain sericulture, ma* s. SnUty infiitnuH at Bath fir the Encouragement of 
iiufBiftiiriM,.mechamct,afidcbemiftry,<M'thelayingopeii jtgrieuUvret jirts, ManufaSurett anfiCommerce. It was 
of aoy fuoh tothe pubHe t and, ingeoeral, all fuch ufe- fouodedintheycar 1777 by feveral gentlemen who met 
fulutvefitioat,difeovcFtes,oriaiprov«nunt8 (though not at the city of Bath. This fcheme met with a very fa- 
mentioned io the book.of preanuai), as may appearto vourable reception both from the wealthy and learned, 
have a tcndeocy to the advantage tsade and com- The wealthy fubferibed very liberally, and the learned 
mcrce. communicated many important papers. On Kpplicatiou 

The following are feme of the moft imporUnt regu- to the London and provincial focictico iiiiliiutetl for the 
iations of this f^iety : U ts required that the matters like purpofes, they very politely ufTerrd their aftiftance. 
for which premiums are oiFered be delivered in without Seven volumes of their Tranfa^ions have already been 
ntmes, or any intimation to whom they belong \ that publilhed, containing very valuable experiments and ob- 
etch particular thing be marked in what manner each fervatioDSfparticularlyrefpeAingagriculture,wliithweii 
cUitnaid tkiiAs fit, fuch claitsant fending with it a pa- deferve the attention of all farmers in the kingdom, 
per lieaied up, having on the outfide a correfponding We have confuhed them with much fatisfarlinn on fe- 
mark, and on the iufide the claimant’a name and ad- veral occafions, and have frequently referrtd to them in 
drefs; and all candidates are to take notice, that no the courfe of this work ; and therefore, with pleafurc 
claim for a preaiium will be attended to, unlefs the con- embrace the prefent opportunity of repeating our obli- 

ditiont of the advertifement are fully complied with, gations. We owe the fame acknowledgments to the 

No papers (hall be opened but fuch as (hall gain pro- Society fortbe Improvement of Arts, fee. of London, 

roiums, unlefs where it appears to the fociety abibhite- 3. Society for IVorhing Minct^ an alTociation Inccly 

ly neceftary for the determination of the claim I all the formed on the comment of Europe. This inlHcuiiod 
reft (hall be tetomed unopened, with the matters to arofe from the accidental meeting of fevcral mineralo- 
which they belong, if inquired after by the mark* with- gifts at Skleno ntarSchcmniiX in Hungary, who were 
in two years ; after which time, if not demanded, they culledcd in order to examine a new method of amal.;a- 
(hall be publicly bunit unopened at fomc meeting of the snation. Struck with the (hackles impofed on mincra- 
fociety. All the premiums of this fociety are defigned logy by monopolizers of new and ufcfiil procefTts, tluy 
for thut part of Great. Britain called England, the do- thought no method fo tffu^lual to break them, as form- 
roiaioit Wales, .tad the town of Berwick upon inga fociety,whofc common lahoutvlhouM bedirr^t'd to 
Tweed, unlefs exprefsly mentioned to the contrary. Gx mining on ilsfurcft priniiplcs ; and whole mtrn-.irs 
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fprejj over all Eurojpe/ irtiplit nfiVr to every adventurer 
refult of the rerearchta* of which they are the ob- 
thefe meana they fiippofed, that there would 
‘Arts,M»- he a toafa of information eollcfled 5 the interefta of im 
nvh'StuTCh dtviduala would be loft in the general intereft } and tSe 
one would materially alSft the other. Impoflure and 
-■ quackery would, by the Wme meana, ht: banithed from 
a feience, which rauft be improved by philofophy and 
experience; and the fociety, they fuppofed, would find, 

• ’ 4 dence which they iufpircd, the reward and 
the encouragement of thcirlahoors. Theydefigo, that 
the memoirs which they publiih ffiall be Hioit and 
clear; truth muft be their bafis, and every idle difeuf- 
fion, every foreign digrefiion, mutt be banilhed ; poli¬ 
ties and finance muft be avoided, though the diflerta- 
lions may feem to lead towards them ; and they oblige 
ihemfclvcs to oppofe the affedation of brilliancies, and 
the oftentatiau of empty fpcculation, when compared 
with plain. Ample, and ufeful fads. 

The ohjed of the fociety is phyfical geography; mi- 
ijeralogy founded on chcmiflry; the management of ote 
in the dilfcrcnt operations wdiich it undergoes; fobter- 
raneous geometry; the hiftory of mining ; foundertes, 
and the procefles for the extradion of metals from the 
ores, either by fufion or amalgamation, in every inttance 
applied to pradice. The end of this inftitation is to 
colled, in the moft extenfive fenfe, every thing tliat can 
afTitt the operations of the miner, and to communicate 
it to the different members, that they may employ it 
for the public good, in their refpedive countries. Each 
member muft coidider himfelf as bound to fend to the 
fucicty every thing which will contribute to the end of 
its inftitation; to point out, with prccifion, the feveral 
fads and obfervations ; to communicate every experi. 
ment which occurs, even the unfuccefsful ones, if the 
Ttlation n^ay fccm to Iw advantageous to the public; 
to communicate to the fociety their examination of 
fehcracs, and their opinions on qiieftlons propnfed by 
it } iuid to pay annually two ducats (about iHs. 6d.) 
to the diredion every Eafter. The fociety, on the 
ot!»er hand, is hound to publiftj every novcltythat (hall 
be communicated to it; to communicate to each mem¬ 
ber, at the mcmbcr*8 expcnce, the memoirs, defigns, 
models, produdions, and every thing conneded with 
the iuilitution ; to atifwcr all t)ic ncccffary demands 
made, relating in any refped to mining ; and to give 
its opinion on every plan or projed communicated 
through the medium of an honorary member. 

Tlie great centre of all intelligence is to be at Zcl- 
IcrAeld, in Hartz, Brunfwick: but the fociety is not 
fixed to any one fpot ; for every particular ftatc fomc 
pradical mineralogift is nominated as diredor. A- 
mong thefe arc the names of Baron Born, M. Pallas, 
>T. Clia'ptiiticr, M. Prebra, and M. Henkel. Their 
office is to propofe the members; to take rare that the 
views of the fociety are purfuod in the different coim- 
l.ies wlicrc they refide; to anfwcr the requetts of the 
in«.mbers of their country who arc qualified to make 
tlicui; in caff of the death of a diredor, to choofc an- 
othci ; and the majority is to determine where the ar- 
chives and the (Iroug hox is to be placed. 

All the eminent mincralogifts in Europe arc members 
of this fociety. It ii. creded on fo libcial and fo ex- 
tenfive a plan, th'U wc cntcrlain the higheft hopes of 
its fuccefs; and have only to add, that we wiih' much 


to fee the ftudy of fererel other fcieaees porfoed fn the 
fame manner. 

4. Sochiyfor the Tm^r0t*rmeiit of P^ava/ jire/jitfe- ' 
lacw^'was founded in 1791. I'he objed of it is to en* Art** 
Courage every ufeful invention and difeovery relating to nuTt^ti 
naval architedure as far as (hall be in their power, both Ar. 
by honorary and pecuniary rewards. I'hey have in —v 
view particularij to rmprove the theories of floating'bo¬ 
dies and of the refiftance of fiuids; to procure draughts 
and models of different vefiels, together with calcu¬ 
lations of their capacity,'centre of gravity, tonnage, 

&c.; to make obfervatious and cxperimentH chemiVIvts,' 
and to point out fuch obfervations and eaperiments as 
appear beft calculated to further their defigns, and moft 
deferving thofe premiums which the fociety can be¬ 
llow. But thcHi^ the improvement of naval architec¬ 
ture in all its branches be certainly the principal objed 
of this inftitutioii, yet the fucicty do not by any means 
intend to confine themfelves merely to the form and 
ftnidure of vefiels. Every fubordinate and collateral 
purfuit will claim a ihare of the attention of the fociety 
in proportion to its merits; and whatever may have 
any tendency to render r^vigation more fafe, falutary, 
and even pleafant-, w'ill not be negleded. 

This inftitution owcaitsexiftenceto the patriotic dif- 
pofition and ralraordinary attention of Mr Sewel a 
private citizen of London, who (though engaged iii a 
line of bufinefs totafiy opposite to all concerns of this 
kind) has been led, by mereaceident, totakefuch oscu¬ 
lar notice of, and make fuch obfervations on, the adual 
ttate of navad architcdnre tn this eoaatry, as naturally 
occurred to a man of plain underftanding, zealous fur 
the honour and intereft of hit country, and willing to 
beftow a portion of that time for public good, 
which men of adifferent description would (father have 
devoted to their own private advantage. His atienticm 
was the more ferioufiy excited, by finding that it was 
the opinion of fome private fliip-builders, wiho, in a de¬ 
bate on the failure of one of our naval engagemetiis, 
pronounced, that fuch “ would ever be the cafe while 
that bufinefs (the conftruAionof our (hips of war) was 
nut ftudied as a fcience, but carried on merely by prece¬ 
dent ; that there had not been one improvement in our 
navy that did not originate 'Xnth the French, who had 
navy fclionls <i'.)d feminarirs for the tludy -of it; and 
that our ftupfi were uot match forthofe of that nation 
either fingly or in * fleet, See. &c.’' 

In a (hott rime the fociety were enabled to offer very 
confidcrable premiums for particular improvements in 
(he conttruflion of our fiiipping, dec: &c, and alfo to 
encourage our philofopliers, mathematieianB, and me¬ 
chanic!!, to make fatisfadiory expetimenu, tending toaf- 
certain the law^ of refiilance of water to fuhdy of diffe¬ 
rent forms, in all varieths of circumftance. On this 
head the reward is not lefs than lool. or a gold 
medal. Other premiums of 50, 30, and 20 gui¬ 
neas, according to the importance or difficulty of the 
particular fubjcfl or point cf inveftigation, aiv likewSfe 
offered, for different difeoverits, inventions, or irrprovc- 
inenta. 'I’he terms of admiflioti into the fociety arc a 
fubferipliou of two guineas annually, or twenty guineas 
for life. 

3. Sot/ety of Jirtifts of Grtnt Britain^ which conAfts 
of directors and feilows, was incorporated by charter in 
1765, and empowered to purchafe and hold lands, not 

exceeding 


:*i«»i<ire«ccc4mg lool. a jFCftr. . T 4 ie;dii^e£torA of ^Uii fbci^y* 
;i>wra> annually clcdtedf are to confift of 24perfona,.iucluding 
ff the prefident, vicc-prefideot, treafurer, and fccrctatr ; 

*• required tliat they be -either patatert» feulp. 
flurei, tors, arebitefiU, or engraver* by profcl^n. 
ficc. 6. S/itiJh Socu/y for ExtenJing, the pyheriet and Itn- 
proving the St4*Coa^ of this kingdom^ was indituted ia 
1786. The end and dchgn of this locUty will heft 
appear from tlieir charteri of which we prclcut au ab* 
ltra£l. 

The preamble dates, <* the great want of improve# 
nent in fiiheries, agriculture, and mauofai^ures, in the 
Highlands and idauds of North Britain: the prevalence 
ef cniigration, from the want of employment iu thofe 
parts ; the profoeft of a new nurfery of feamcn, by the 
ctlablidiment of fifliing towns and villages in that quar¬ 
ter. The a£i therefore declares, that the perfons there¬ 
in named, and every other perfon or perfons who Ihall 
thc<'eaftcr become proprietors of the Joint flock men¬ 
tioned therein, fliall be a didina and Icparate body po¬ 
litic and corporate,, by the name of 7he Brityh SoeUty 
fur EnUnrUng the Fi/heries and Improving the Sea Coaft 
of thu Kingdom : That the faid focicty may raife a ca¬ 
pital joint ftock not exceeding lyOjO&ol. to be ap- 
. plied to purcha£og or otlwrwife acquiring lands and te- 
nerauQts iu perpetuity, ffM'tbe building thereon, and on 
wo other land whatever,.free towns, viUages, and fifliing 
Nations: That the joint A-ock (ball be divided into 
fhai os of yob each ; That no one pcifon fhall in bis 
tar her name poflefs more than ten (hares, or • 
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the cafliof the Xocicty (hall be lg*^d tn the ba^ik, 

En^aad, bank of Scotland, or the royal hank of Scot- 

land : That no direflor, pr^rictor, agent, or officer of 

the fociety, (ball netain any (um or fums of money in hia Arrr, Ms- 

liands beyond the fpace of 30 days, on any accouiU nufa^une*, 

whatfoeveri. That all payments by the fociuty (hall be 

made by drafts on the faid banks, wider the hands of 

the governor or de|>uty governor, counterfigned by the —-v"-^ 

fecretary or his deputy, and two or more direflors : 

And that the books in which the accounts of the fo- 
ciety fiiall be kept (hall be open to all the prophe- 
tors.** 

The inflitution of this public fpirltcd focicty was in 
a great meafure owing to the exertions of ibepatriotic 
John Kuox ; who, in the courfe of 23 years, traverfed 
and explored the Highlauds of Scotland no lefs than 10 
times, and expended fevcral tlioufand pounds of bis own 
fortune ill purfuing his patriotic defigtis. 

7, Briii/h IVool Society. See Britifl? Wool. Sic'uty. 

SocikTr Jjleti a cluficrof ifles, fo named by Cdpun'i 
Cook in 1769. They arc fituated between the Utitucis 
of l 6 . 10. and 16. 55. fooih, and between the longi ¬ 
tudes of 150. 57- and 152. weft. They arc ei^ht in 
number; namely, Otaheite, Huaheln?, Ulictea, Oiahr, 

Bolabnlu, Maurua, Toobouai, and T:tbooyan'f«i!eo or 
Saunders’s ifland. Tlie foil, produclioiu, people, tlie:: 
language, religion, cufioms, and manners, aic fo ne.nly 
the fame as at Otaheite, that little need bo added 
here on that fubje^. Nature has boon equally bounti¬ 
ful in nncuUivated plenty, and the inhabitants au; as 


tir iicr nauic pwjict# «hw««. wivm x.. jwx... . — -.. ,i* ai - i i*t 

That the fociety Ihall not borrow arvy fum or fums of luxurious and as nidolcnt. A plantain branci is the 


money whatfoever : That the fums to be advanced for 
this undertaking, and the profits arifiag therefrom, fliall 
be divided proportionably to Uie fum fubferibed ; and 
tliat no perfon (hall be Uat^e for a U^gcr fiioi than he 
or flic ftiil havc rcfpcifUvcly.fttbfcribed: That one or 
two iharcs Ihall entitle to.one vote and no more, in per- 
foil or by proxy, at ail meetings of proprietors ; three 
or four (hares to two votes ; five,, fix, or feveu (hares, 
to three votes; or cine (h^catofoor votes; and 

ten ftiarcs to five votes and ,no wore : That more per¬ 
fons than one inclining to liold ia their joiiil names one 
or more (liarcs flwU be cuiitled to vote, by one of fuch 
perfoufi, according to the priority of their namrs, or by 
proKj : I’hal bodies corporate (hall vote bv proxy un¬ 
der tbeir fcal : That all pci foiu. holding pr.,..ics (ball be 
proprieloiR, and lliat no one pcifou -ball hold more than 
live voles by proxy: That the affaiis of the fociety fliall 
be inauaged by a governor, deputy governor, and 13 
tiihcr directors, to be eWfted anmially on the 25th of 
March, from aniowg the proprietors of the fociety, hold¬ 
ing at leaft one fuU fnarc, by figned lilU of their names 
to be tranfiniltcil by the propiucors to the feerttary of 
the fociety : That five pruprii tors, not being governor, 
director, or other offietr, flull be in like manner an¬ 
nually elertvd to audi: the accounts of the fociety; 
That ibeic (haU be one gcue»-al raetiing of the propric- 
lofs annually on the 251U of March : That occafional 
general inccliugs fliall bt called on the rcqoefl of nine or 
mot e pi oprielorr.; That l!ic gcntral meetings of the 
proprietors (hall make all bye Jaws and conflituti-ins for 
th-- government of the fociety, and for the good and 
tndi.r.ly carrying on of the bufiuefs nf ilie fame: That 
no transfer (liall be mailc of the (lock of ilic fociety 
lorihvco years ffODithc lo.h of Aug’i'.Ui 7 ^^ • 


emblem of peace, and exchanging names the grouteft to¬ 
ken of fricndfliip. Their dances arc more elegant, their 
dramatic entertainments have fotnetbing of plot and 
confillency, and they exhibit tcmptirary t>ccnrrtnctb rs 
the objctls of praife or fatire; fo that the origin of an¬ 
cient comedy may be already difeerned among them. 
Tlie people of liuahcinc arc in general llontcr and fairer 
than thole of Otalieite, and this ifland is remarkjMc fv>r 
its populoufncfs aiid fertility. Thofe of Ulictca, on t!ic 
contrary, are fmallcv a:;d blacker, and much lefs ordei- 
ly. Captain Cook put on fliorc a Cape ewe at Bidabola, 
where a rain had been left by the Spaniurd-i; and ;dv» 
an ILnglilh hoar and fow, with two goals, at I’littOvi. 
If the valuable animal .wliicli have been tr.'njfporied tn:- 
iber fiom Europe (IvjIu be fiifTeied to ir.iiltljdv, no 
part of the world will equal tluJe ifl.mdi In vasiety and 
alnuidaiice of rcrrcrinnenii? for futur<‘ lJ.^^•^galors. 

SOCINIANS, in eburcb hiilor)', a fed o.‘'Chrifiia!i 
heretics, fo called from ibcir founder Fauflns Sncn.ri 
(fee Sociuus). They maintain, “*rhct jcfuc Clirid 
W'as a mere man, who Ivad no cxidenec befiirc he 
was conceived by ibe Viigin Mary ; that the IFiiy 
Ohod is no diftiiiA pcifon, but iliat llie Varin-r it. 
truly and properly Cod. They own, llie name <d 
Ood is given in the Holy Scriptures to Jvlus» Ciirifl ; 
but contend, that it is only a deputed litlc, which, how¬ 
ever, inveftsbim with an abfolute ftivcrt.igu1y over ;d! 
created beings, and rtndeishim au oi.^coi t>f woif.iip to 
men and angels. They deny the ih-drim-s of iatisl'u' - 
lion and imputed righteoufiicfs; ;u\d fay that Chrii. 
only preached the tnitli to mankind, fi t btfoic tmia 
in biinfolf an example of heroic virliic, and fcaltd hl^ 
dodiin^s with hlsblood. Original fin and alTolul^psc- 
deflination they efleem fcliolaftic chirr They i.kiv 
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'ftocinlanv wife maiiitam tKe 0eqp of the fouli which the^ fay be- 
tsemtif. comes infenfible at deathi and it raifed again with the 
' body at the refurredfcioot when the got’d ihaH be cfta- 
blifhed tn the pofleffion of eternal tclicityi while the 
wicked ihall be coalbed to a fire that will not torment 
them eternal!^, bat ^ a certain duration proportioned 
to their demerits.** 

ThisfeA has Ions been indignant at being ftyled So^ 
tintan/. They dif&im every human leader; and pro- 
fefiins to be guided folely by the word of God and the 
deduaions of reafoni they call thcmfelves Unitafians% 
and affe£l to confidcr all other Cbriftiansi even their 
friends the Ariaas, at Polytheijlt. Modem Unitaria- 
fiifm, as taught by Dr Prieftley, is, however, n very 
diiFerent thing from SocinianHm, as wc find it in the 
Racovian catechifm and other ftandard works of the 
fe£t. This far>famed philofopher has difeovered what 
efcaped the fagaciiy of all the fratret Polonu that jefus 
Chrift was the Ton of Jofeph as well as Mary ; that the 
evangelifts mtilook the meaning of Ifaiah’s prophecy, 
that ** a virgin (hould conceive and bear a fim ;** that 
the applyi^‘g of this prophecy to the birth of our Sa¬ 
viour, led t!iem to conclude that his conception was 
miraculous; and that we are not to wonder at tins 
miftake, as the apofiles were not always infpired, and 
were in general inconclufive reafoners. The modefty 
«f the writer in claiming the merit of fuch ctfcovcrics 
will appear in its proper colours to all our readers: the 
truth of his dodrine (haQ be confidered in another 
place. See Theology. 

SOCINUS (Lselius), the firll author of the fed of 
the Socinians, was boro at Sienna in Tufeany in X525. 
Reing defigned by his father for the law, he began ve¬ 
ry early to fearch for the foundation of that fcience in 
the Word of God •, and that ftudy difeovered that 
the Romiih religion taught many things contrary to re¬ 
velation ; when, being defiroua of penetrating farther 
into the true fenfe of the Scriptores, be ftudied Greek, 
Hebrew, and even Arabic. In 1547 he left Italy, to 
go and converfe with the Proteftancs ; and fpent four 
years in travelling through France, England, the Ne¬ 
therlands, Germany, and Poland, and at length fet¬ 
tled at Zurich. He by this means became acquainted 
with the moil learned men of hia time, who teiUfied by 
their letters the efteem they had for him: but as he 
difeovered to them his doubts, be was greatly fufpefl- 
ed of herefy. He, however, coodufied himfelf with 
fueb addrefa, that he lived among the capital enemies 
of hfs opinions, without receiving the leaft injury. He 
met with fome difciples, who heard his inftru^ions 
with rcfpcA ; thefe were Italians who left their native 
country on account of religion, and wandered about in 
Germany and Poland. He communicated likewife bis 
fentiments to his relations by hia writings, which he 
caufed to be conveyed to them at Sienna. He died at 
Zurich in 1562. Thofe who were of fentiments op- 
poCite to his, and were perfoimlly acquainted with him, 
confefa that his outward behaviour waa blamclcfs. He 
wrote a Paraphrafe on the firfi chapter of St John ) 
and other woiks are aferibed to him. 

SociNos (raudus), nephew of the preceding, and 
principal founder of the Socinian fedt, was born at Si¬ 
enna in 1539. The letters which his uncle Lwlius wrote 
Eo^liis relations, and which infufed into them many feeds 
cf herefy, made an imprefliou upon himj fo tliai, 
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knowing himfelf sot innocent, ba fled ai' well aa the Soaiaai 
reft wiien the mqtii ntiao began to perlccute that family. U 
He was at Lyona when be beard of bis undoes death, 
aiul departed immediately to take pofteffion ofhiawrit- 
ings. He returned to Tufeany; and made bioifelf (o 
agreeable to the grand duke, tbK tbe eharma which bs 
found in that court, and tbe boaourable pofts he filled 
there, hindered him for twelve yearafrom remembering 
that he had been confidered as tbe perfen wbo was to 
put the laft hand to the fyftcm ofSamofatenian divinhyi 
of which his uncle Lafius bad made a rough draught- 
At laft he went into Germany in 1574, and paid no 
regard to the grand duke*s advices to return. He ftaid 
three years at Bafil, and ftudied divinity there; and 
having adopted a fet of principles very diflerent from 
tbe fyftem of Proteftants, he refolved to maintain aud 
propagate theat { for which purpofe he wrote a treatife 
De lejM CArtfio Servaiori„ In 1579 Sociniis retired 
into Poland, and defired to be admitted into tbe com¬ 
munion of tbe Unitarians; but as he differed from them 
in fome points, on which he refufed to be blent* be 
met with a repulfe. However, be did not ceafe to write 
in defence of theic churches againft thofe wbo attacked 
them. At length bis book againft Jaimes PaleoJogua 
furnifiied his enemies with a pretence toeaafperate the 
king of Poland againft him; bat though the mere read¬ 
ing of it was fumpent to refute his accufers, Soeinus 
thought proper to leave Cracow, after having refided 
there four years- He then lived under tbe prote^ion 
of feveral PolUh lords, ud married a lady of a good fa¬ 
mily : but her death, which bappeoed ia 15^7, ib deep¬ 
ly aiSided him as to injure hii health; and to complete 
his forrow, he was deprived of his patrimo^ by the 
death of Francis de bjedicU great d^ke of FJorence- 
The confolatioq be fisund in ueing bsa 'fentiments at 
laft approved by feveral minifters, was greatly interrupt¬ 
ed in 1598 ; forbemet witbatbeufatid infuUaat Cra¬ 
cow, and was with great difficulty iaved from tbe hands 
of the rabble. His boufe was plundered, and be loft 
his goods s but this loft waa not fo tmeary to him oa 
that of fome maouCeripts, whioh be extremely regretted- 
To deliver himfelf from fucb dai^ers, be retired ,to a 
village about nine milca diftant fiom Cracow, where he 
fpent the remainder of his days at tbe houfe of Abra¬ 
ham Blobfici, a Poliih geotlenan, and died there in 
1604. All Fauftus Socinns*s works are contained in 
the two firft volumes of MihUothtes Fratrtm P^*. 
oonrm. 

SOCMANS, SoxEUANs, orSocmem fSoemmmiJfZrc 
fuch tenants as hold their lands and tenements by fo^ 
cage tenure. See Socaos. 

SOCOTORA, an ifland lying between Africa anft 
Arabia Felix } about 50 miles >0 length, and as io 
breadth. It is particularly noted for its fine aloes, 
known by the name of Soeotoruie Aioss. The religion 
of the natives is a mixture of Mabometanifm and Pa- 
ganifm ; but they are civil to ftrangera who call there 
in their paflage to ihu Eaft Indies. It abounds in fruit 
and cattle; and they have a king of their own, vtho is 
dependent on Arabia. 

iSOCRATES, the greateft of the ancient philofo- 
phers, was burn at Alopece, a village near Athens, is 
the fi'urth year of the 77th Olympiad. . His parenia' 
were of low rank ; his f-ther Sophionifcus being a fix-' 
tuary, and hn mother PhsuarcU a midwife. Sophro- 
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mfeu# brought vp kit fon* coatrarf to hts lucUoatjon, 
io hi» omtk manwd aaiplo^eirt; in which Socrates, 
though bit mind was contisimlly afpiring after higher 
objc^ti vttt not tmfuceefafui 1 lor whilft he waa a young 
many be it laid to have formed ftatuea of the habited 
Gr8cea,wl»*ch were aUowed a place io the citadel of A- 
thens. Upon the death of his father he was left in fuch 
ftraitened circumftances as laid him under the neceffity 
of exercifing that art to procure the means of fubfift- 
eocc, though he devoted, at the fame time, all the Ici- 
fure which be could command to the ftudy of philofo* 
phy. His dlftrefe, Ijowever, was foon relieved by Crito, 
a wealthy Athenian t who, remarking his ilrong pro- 
penfity to ftudy, and admiring his ingenious dirpofuton 
and diftingt»i(hed abilities, geaeroufly took him under 
his patronage, and intrufted him with the iitftmfiion of 
his children. The opportanittes which Socrotea by 
this means enjoyed of attending the public lectures of 
the moft eminent philofcphert, ft) far irtcrcafed his thirft 
after wtfdom, that he determined to reltnquifli his occu¬ 
pation, and every profpeA of emolument which that 
might afford, in order to devote himfelf entirely to his 
favourite purfuiti. Under Anaxagoras and Arcliclaus 
he profecuted the ftudy of nature in the ufuai manner 
of the pbUofophers of the age, and became well ac¬ 
quainted with their doftrinei. Prodicos the fophift 
was his preceptor in eloquence, Eveout'in poetry, The¬ 
odoras io geometry^, and Datno in muftc. Afpafia, a 
woman no le/s celebrated Cor her intcHeftual than her 
peribnal.OGcomplWhmeDts, whofe honfe was frequented 
by the moft celebrated charafters, alfo fome ihare 
in the oducatioo of Socrates. Under fuch preceptors 
it cannot reafonably be doubted , but that he became 
maftcr of every bind df laafnm^ which the age in which 
be lived eoobl afffnrd't and being bWfled with very un- 
eominon takhta bywttare, he appeared in Athens, un¬ 
der the Mfpef^abk eharaficri a good citizen and a 
true phikiopher. Being c^led upon by his country to 
take arms hn the long and fevcfe ftm^e between A- 
theat and Sparta, he ftgudized htmfelf at the ftege of 
Fotidma, beth by hh valour and by the hardinefs with 
which he endured fatine. Dunttg the (everity of a 
Thracian winter, whdft others were ebd in furs, he 
wore only bis ufuai dothing, and walked barefoot up¬ 
on the lee. In an engagement in which he fav Al- 
ciBiADXS falliog down wounded, he advanced to defend 
him, and laved both him and his arms: and though the 
prize of valour was on this occafton unqueftiosably due 
to Sootutea, he genereufly gave his vote that' it might 
be beftowed upon Alcibindes, to encourage hti rinng 
merit. He ferved in other campaigns with diftinguifti- 
ed bravery, and had the happitrefs on one occafion to 
Cure the life of Xenophon, by bearing him, when co¬ 
vered wkh wounds, out of the reach ^ the enemy. 

It was not till Socrates was upwards of 60 year? of 
age that be uadertook to ferve his country in any civd 
omce, when he waachofen to rrarrfeat his own diftridt, 
in the fenate of live hundred. In this office, though he 
at firft expofied himfelf to fomc degree of ridicule from 
the want of experience in the forms of bufincrB, he foon 
conviaced his colleagues that he was fiipcrior to them 
all in wifdoai and integrity. Whilft they, intimidated 
by the clamours of the populace, paffed an utijuft fen- 
teace of condemnatioa upon the commanders, who, 
after the engagement at the Arginufian iftands, had 
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been prevented by a ftorm from paying funeral honours 
to the dead, Socrates ftood forth ftagly io their defence, 
and to the laft refufrd to give hisfuffrage againft them, 
declaring that no force Ihould compel him to aA con¬ 
trary to Juftice and the laws. Under the fubftqncnt 
tyranny he never ceafed to condemn the opprellive and 
cruel proceedings of the thirty tyrants j and w!:*;n liis 
boldneb provoked their refentment, fo that hia life was 
in hazard, fearing neither treachery nor violence, he 
ftill continued to fupport with undaunted firmaefs the 
rights of his fellow citizens. 

Having given ihefe proofs of public virtue both in a 
military and civil rapacity, he wiflied to do ftill more 
for his country. Obferving with regret how much the 
opinions of the Athenian youth were mifted, and their 
principles and tafte corrupted by philofopfaers who fpent 
all their time in reftned fpeculations upon nature and 
the origin of things, and hy fophifts who taught in 
their fchools the arts of falfc eloquence and deceitful 
reafoning ; Socrates farmed the wife and generous de- 
fign of inftituting a new and more ufeful method of in- 
ftru^lion. He juftly conceived the true end of philo- 
fophy to be, not to make an oftentatious difplay of fu- 
perior learning and ability in fubtle difputations or in¬ 
genious conjeAures, but to free mankind from the do¬ 
minion of pernicious prejudices; to corredl their vice s s' 
to infpirc them with the love of virtue ; and thus con¬ 
duct them ill the path of wifdom to true felicity. He 
therefore afTumed the charader of a motal plulofophcr ; 
and, looking upon the whole city of Athens as his 
fchool, and all who were dtfpofed to lend him their 
attention as his pupils, he feized every occalion of com¬ 
municating moral wifdom to his fellow citizens. He 
paiTed the greater part of his time in public; and the me¬ 
thod of inuruftion of which he chiefly made ufc was, to 
propofe a ferics of queftions to the perfon vriih whom he 
converfed, in order to lead him to fomc unforefecn coh- 
cluflon. He lirft gained the confent of his rerpoiuieni 
to fome obvious truths, and then obliged him to admit 
others ftom their relation or refemhlance to tliofc to 
which he had already afTcBted. Without making ufc 
of any direct argument or perfuaflon, he thofe to lead 
the perfon he meant to inftrti£l, to deduce the truths of 
which he wiflied to convince him, as a necefTary confe- 
quence from his own concefliuns. He communly con- 
dudled thefc conferences wdth fuch addrefs, as to con¬ 
ceal his defigu till the refpoiidcnt had advanced too far 
to recede. On fome occaiionshe made ufe of ironicHl 
liin?uage, that vain men might be caught in their own 
replies, and be obliged to confefs their ignorance. He 
never aflumed the air of a morofe and rigid preceptor, 
but communicated ufeful iiiftru^lion with all the eafe 
and pleafantry of polite converfation. Though emi¬ 
nently fumifhed with every kind of learning, he prefer¬ 
red moral to fpeculativc wifdom. Convinced that phi- 
lofophy is valuable, nol as it furolftics queftions fur the 
fchools, hut as it provides men with a law of life, he 
cenfured his predeceflbrs for fpending all their time in 
abftrufe refearches into nature, and taking no pains to 
render thetnfelves ufeful'to mankind. His favourite 
maxim was, Whatever is above us doth not concern us. 
He eftimated the value of knowledge by its utility, and 
recommended the ftudy of geometry, aftronotny, and 
other fcicnccs, only fo far as they admit of a pra£lical 
application to the purpofes of human life. His great 
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gorfafft. obJe£l in s}l his ccMifcr«iices and dircouiTei wt»» to lead op to the guidance of ttnbmfTed re«foD» which u fuppo- focr 
‘ _r jijj acquiiBtancc with thcmfelvtns} to convince (ed by fome to be all thait be aieant by the trenina or 

them of their folHetand vices; to infpire them with the dmmjMk ftt)m which he profeiled to receive ioftruftion. 

Jove of virtue ; and tO furaiih them with ufcfti! moral But this opinion ia incoiififtent with the accounts given 

inftnidtoiia. Cicero might therefore very juftly fay of by his foBowera of that dtfmon, and cveo with the lan- 

fiocrates, that he vrta the firfl who called down philo* g^age in which he fpoJie of h himielf. Plato fome* 

fopby from heaven toeartht and introduced her into the times calls it hiignarSatit and Apulcius his £0il; and as 

Xenophon attells that it was the belief of bis maiter 


public w^ks and domeftic rrtiremtiita of men, that (he 
enight tnlfruA them cimccrning life and manners. 

Through his whole life this good man difeovered a 
mind fuperior to the atmdtions of wealth and power. 
Contrary to the general practice of the preceptors of 
his time, he inftru^ed his pupils without receiving from 
them any gratoiiy. He frequently refufed rich pre- 
fents, winch were offered him by Alcihindrs and others. 


Xenophon attells that it was the belief of bis maiter 
tliat the gods occafionally commimieate to men the 
knowledge of future events, it is by no means impro¬ 
bable that Socrates admitted, with tjfie generality of his 
countrymen, theexiftciice of thofe intermediate beings 
called dMontf of one of which he might fancy himfelf 
the peculiar care. 

It was one of the maxima of Socrates, ** That a wife 


though importunately urged to accept them by his 
w'lfc. The chief men of Athens were his (lewarda : 
they fent him in provifions, as they apprehended he 
Wanted them; he took wliathisprefcnt wants required, 
and returned the reft. Obferving the numerous articles 
of luxury which were expofed to falc in Athens, he ex- 
cblnjed, “How many things are there which I do not 
want !’* With Socrates, moderation fnpplied the place 
of wealth. In his clothing and food, he confuUed only 
the demands of nature. He commonly appeored in a 
neat but plain cloak, with his feet uncovered. Though 
his table was only fupplied with limplc fare, he did not 
feruple to invite men of fuperior rank to partake of his 
meals ; and when his wife, upon fome fuch occafion, 
(xprefled her diffatisfadljon on being no better prO' 
vided, he delired her to give berfclf no concern ; for if 
his guefts were wife men, they would be contented with 
whatever tliey found at his table ; if otherwife, they 
were unworthy of notice. Whilll others, fays he, live 
to eat, wife men eat to live. 

Though Socrates was exceedingly unfortunate in his 
domeftic connexion, he converted this infelicity into an 
occafion of cxercifing bis virtues. Xantippe, ooncern- 
ing whofe ill humour ancient writers relate many amu* 
fmg tales, was certainly a woman of a high and unma¬ 
nageable fpirit. But Socrates, while he endeavoured 
to curb the violence of her temper, improved his own. 
When Alcibiades cxprtfTcd his fiirprifc that his friend 
could bear to live in the fame houfe with lo perverfe 
and quarrelfomc a companion, Socrates replied, that be¬ 
ing daily inured to ill humour at home, he was the 
better prepared to encounter perverfenefs and injury 
abroad. 

In the mrdft of domeftic vexations and public difor- 
ders, Socrates retained fuch an unruffled ferenity, tliat 
he was never feen cither to leave his ow'n houfe or to 
rc^tini home with a difturbed countenance. In acqui¬ 
ring this entire dominion over his pafGons and appetites, 
he had the greateft meiit, as it was not effected without 
a violent ftruggle againft his natural propenfitiea. Zo- 
pyrus, an eminent phyCognomift, declared, that he dif. 
covered in the features of the philofopher evident traces 
of many vicious incHnationa. The friends of Socrates 
who were prefent ridiculed the ignorance of this pre¬ 
tender to extraordinary fagacity. But Socrates himfelf 
ingenioufly acknowledged hts penetration, and coafefltd 
that he was in his natural difpodtion prone to vice, bui 
that he had fubdued his inclinations by the power of 
rcafon and philofnphy. 

Through the whole of his life Socrates gave himfelf 
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nan will worfhip the gods according to the mftttations 
of the ftate to which he belongs.” Convinced of the 
weaknefs of the human anderlianding, and |>ereeiving 
that the pride of philofopby bad led his predeceffors in¬ 
to futile fpeculations on the nature and origin of things, 
he judged it moft conliftent with true wifdom to fpeak 
with caution and reverence concerning the divine na¬ 
ture. 

The wifdom and the virtues of this great man, whilft 
they procured him many followers, created him alfo ' 
many enemies. The Sophifts wh^e knavery and ig* p 
norance he took every opportunity of eapodng to pub-^i;^. 
lie contempt, became inveterate in theirenmity againft 
fo bold a reformer, and dcvifed an expedient, by which 
they hoped to check the current of his popularity. 
They engaged Ariftophaoes, the ftrft buffoon cf the 
age, to write a coRK^y, in which Socrates (hould be 
the principal eharafier. Ariftophanee, pleated with fo 
prumifing an oecoTton of dtfplaying his low and malig¬ 
nant wit, undertook the ta(k, and produced the eome^ 
of The Clouds, ftill extant in hn works. In this piece, 
Socrates is introduced hanging in a baiket in the air, 
and thence pouring forth abfurdity and prophanenefs. 

But the philofopher, (bowing in a crowded theatre that 
he was wholly unmoved by this ribaldry, the fatire 
failed of its effect; and when Ariftophanet attempted 
the year following to renew the piece with alterationa 
and additions, the reprofentatioo vras fo much difeou- 
raged, that he svas obliged to difconthitie it. 

From this tism Socrates continued for many years to 
purfue without interruption his laudable deftgn of in- 
ftnifting and reforming his fellow-citixene. At length, 
however, when the indexible integrity with which he 
had difebarged the duty of a feoator, and the ftrmnefs 
with which he had oppofed every kind of political cor¬ 
ruption and oppreffion, bad greatly increaied the num¬ 
ber of his enemies, elandrftirre arts were employed to 
raife a general prejudice agatnft him. The people were 
induftrioufly reminded, that Critias, who had been one 
of the moft cruel of the thirty tyrants, and Alcibiades, 
who had mfulted religion, by defacing the public fta- 
tues of Mercury, and performing a mock reprefentation 
of the Ek-ufintan myfteries, had in their youth been dif- 
ciplc!) of Socrates; and tlie minds of the populace be¬ 
ing thus prepared, a din-^I accufation was preferred 
againft him before the fupreme court of judicature. His 
aiTufers were Anytus a leatber-dreffer, who had long 
entertained a perfonal enmity againft Socrates, for re¬ 
prehending his avarice, in depriving his fons of the be¬ 
nefits of learning, that they might purfoe thc gains of 

trade) 
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fAteii I Melituit a yoang rk«torician> who wa# capable 
■V—^ of wwdertaking toy toting for thv fake of pain ; and 
Lycon, who wa» glad of any opportunity of diTplayiag 
IlU talenta, Tbtf eccufatioot which waa delivered to the 
female 4uid«r the name of wae tliia c ** MHiiust 

CuH of MfUtua, of the trilweif Fythua* accafeth Socra* 

fpn of SuplironifcuBt of the tribe of Alopec. So* 
cratea violaUA U)e iawt) in not ackitovrledging the goda 
wliich the ttate aclanowledgesi and by introducing itew 
divinities* He alio violates the laws by corrupting the 
youth. Be bit piniiihment »< 4 TH.’* 

'riiit charge was delivered upon oath to the fenate ; 
gnd Crito a friend of Socratea became furety for hia ap* 
pcarance on the day of trial. Anytus foun afterwards 
ieut a private menage to Socraleti afTuring him that if 
he would defid from ceufuring hia cooduft, he would 
witUd^w his acctifation. But Socrates refufrd to com* 
ply with fa dtigiading a conditioti 4 and with hit ufual 
ipirit repliedi WhUft I live I wiU never diCgiiife the 
truth* nor I'peak ochervrife than my duty requires,'’ 
The iuterval between the gccufation .tad the trial he 
fp<‘nt in pliiiofopbical coitverfations with bit friends* 
clmoftng to difeourfe upon anyothcr fubje^^ rather than 
bis -own htnation. 

• When the day of trial arrived^ his accufert appeared 
ia tlir fenate^ tnd Attempted to fupport their charge in 
three diHiodl Cpecchen* wluch Uroogly marked their re- 
fpeAive ebarau^ers, Fioto* who was a youog roan* and 
a acalotis fediower of. Socratet* then rofe «p to addrefs 
^ the judges m defence of his maAer; but whilft he was 
Attemptiegto-apidogize for hi.s,youth* he was abruptly 
coajtmanded by the cooit to At down. Socrates^ )u>w> 
cver.neadfd no advocate. Arfcending the chair with all 
tht: i«rcnity,of confeiout innoceoce* and with all the 
dignity ivf fupcriar merit*. ,he delivered* in a &rro aod 
iiMiiilytoue* an unpremeditated defence of himfdr* wiiich 
tUf’iiccd hisapponents* aud ought to have convinced his 
judges. After traciirg the purgrefis of the confpiracy 
whidi bad bcen raifed agAioil him to its true fource* 
the jealoiify and refentroeat uf .roeit whofe ignorance he 
luid t^zp^^fed* and whofe vieca he had ridiculed and re* 
proved* be diAimil(ljr eeplied to the fevecal charges 
brought agaiud him by -M^Utui, To prove tliat he 
had not been guilty of impiety towards the gods of his 
country* he appealed to bis frequciz^raSice of attend* 
in<* tlic public neligipui Hedivals. The crime of intro¬ 
ducing new div4uitic8* wiihwhicb be was charged* chief* 
ly aa.ii, feeras on the ground of the admonitions which 
1^ profciTed.to have received from an utviAble ^power* 
be diCdaimeiit.by pleading that it was no new thing for 
mca to confuU tiw gods and receive inftrudtions from 
tiiem. To refute the charge of bis having been a cor¬ 
rupter of youth, Ite urged the example which he had 
uniformly exhibited of jullice, moderation, and tempe¬ 
rance ( the-round fpirlt and tendency of his dilcourfes; 
and the effed which bad adlually been produced by his 
do^lrihe upon the roauners of tlic* young. Then* dif- 
tlsiuing to Xulicit the mercy of h» judges, he tilled up- 
wn them for that jplKce which their office ai J thrir 
oath obliged them to admiiii! v r; and profcAlig his faiih 
and coiifideucc in God* rcligncd himfclf to their plca- 
fure.. 

The judges, whufe prejudices would not fuffer them 
to pay due atctention to this apology* or to txamljBc 
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with iropavtlaUty the merits of tlie caufe# xmmedutdf Satfttsw 
dccUred him guilty of the crimes «»f which he flood ac- -- ^ 

cufed* Socrates* in this Aage of the trial* hbd. a right 
to enter bis ]^ca againfl the puniihmcnt which the ac- 
cuCrrs demanded« and iaftead of tlw ft-ntcnce of death, 
tp propofe fume prouniary amercement. But he at first 
peremptorily refufed to make any propofal of thin kind^ 
imagining that it might be contlrucd into an achmiw* 
ledgment of guilt; and aflerted, that his conduct merit¬ 
ed from the flate reward rather than puuifhment. At 
length* however* he was prevailed upon by his friemh 
to c^er upon their credit a fine of thirty mime. The 
judges, notwithflanding, (UIlremained invaorabkr they 
proceeded* without farther delay* to prunouticr fentt-nce 
upon him ; and he was coiidemned to be put to death 
by the poifoii of hemlock. 

The fentcnce being pafled* he was fent to prifon s 
which* fays Seneca* tie entered with the fame refidu- 
tioii and firmnefs with which he bad oppufed tlie thirty 
tyrants ; and took away all ignominy from the pUcr, 
which could not be a prifon while be was there. 

Uy in fetters 30 days ; and was conflaatly vifiCcd by 
Crito* Plato, and other friends* with whom he palTftl 
the time in difpnte after his ufual manner. Anxious 
to Cave fa valuable a life, they urged him tu attempt lus 
efcape, or at lead to permit them 10 convey hun awayi 
and Crito went fo far, as to aCTure him that* by his in- 
terefl with the jailor* it might be eafily accompliihod* 
and to offer him a retreat in TUcHaly ; but Socrates 
rejecled the propofal, as a criminal violation of the 
laws ; and afKcd them, whether there was any place 
out of Attica which death could not reach. 

At length the day arrived when the olficers to wliofe 
care he was committed delivered to Socrates eaily in 
the morning the final order for his txccuuon* and im¬ 
mediately, according to the lau , fa him at liberty from 
his bonds. His friends* who came thus taily to the 
prifon tiial they might have an opponu'Jty of conver- 
fing with their mailer tlivougli the day* found his wife 
fitting by him with a child lu her arms. Socrates* that 
the irnnquilliiy of hia Uit muments might nut be dif* 
turbed by her unavailing lamentationH* rcq.iellerl that 
(be might be conducied home. VViiii ihc moil fiantic 
expreflioua of grief flic left the prifon. An interctiing 
converfdtioii then |uiTed between Socrates and hia 
friends, wiiicli chiefly turned upoa the immortality uf 
the foul. In the couilc of this converfation,.he expref- 
fed his difapprob.ition of the pratt'cc of fuicidr, and af- 
fured his friends that his chief lupport in his preftnt fi* 
tuationwasan cxpectaiion* th^iUgh not iinnoxed with 
doubts, of a iiappy exiilonce aUcr death. ** It would 
be iueacufable in rac (fuid he) to defpifv de.ith, if J 
were not peiTiudcd, that it wtll coaJu’t me info the 
prefence of the goda* who arc the moll right.-cue go¬ 
vernors, and into the focicty of jull and gootl men : 
but I derive confidence from llic hope that fuinethiug 
of man remains after death, and that tlie eondilion ot 
good men will tlicn be touch better than tliat of the 
bad.^* Crito afterwards aiking him, in what manner 
he wiflicd to be buried i Socrates replied, with a fmile, 

** As you pleafc, provided 1 do not cfcape out of your 
bands.** Tiieu, turning to tbc rcit of his friends* he 
faid, ** Is it not ilrangc, after all that 1 have faid to 
convince you that 1 am going to tbc fociety of the hap- 
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Socrates, py, that Crito ftill thinks that this body) which will 
foon be a liMefs corpCc) is Socrates ? Let him difpofe 
of my body as he pleafes, but let him not at its inter- 
ment moftrn oyer it as if it were Socrates.” 

Towards the'clofe of the day he retired into an ad* 
joining apartment tb bathe; his friends, in the mean 
time, expreifing to one another tlicir grief at the pro* 
fpedl of loUng fo excellent a father, and being left to 
pafs the reft of their days in the foUtary ftate of or¬ 
phans. After a fhort interval, during which he gave 
Come neceflary inftruftions to his domeftics, and took 
his laft leave of his children, the attendant of the prifon 
informed him, that the time for drinking the poifon 
was come. The executioner, though accuftomed to 
fuc-h feenes, Ihed tears as he prefented the fatal cup. 
S‘Kraie3 received it without change of countenance or 
the Icaft appearance of perturbation ; then offering up 
a prayer to the gods that they would grant him a pro* 
fperous paffage into the invifible world, with pened; 
cbmpofurc he fwallowed the poifonous draught. Hi« 
friends around him burft into tears. Socrates alone re¬ 
mained unmoved. He upbraided their punilanimity, 
and entreated them to exercife a manly conftanry wor¬ 
thy of the friends of virtue. He continued walking till 
the chilling operation of the hemlock obliged him to lie 
down upon his bed. After remaining fora fliorttime 
fflent, he rtquelled Crito (probably in order to refute a 
calumny which might prove injurious to his friends af¬ 
ter his deceafe) not to negledt the offering of a cock 
which he had vowed to Efculapius. Then, covering 
himfelf with his cloak, he expired. Such was the fate 
of the virtuous Socrates ! A ftory, fays Cicero, which 
I never read without tears. 

The friends and dtfciples of this illuftrious teacher 
of wifdom were deeply aftlifled by his death, and at¬ 
tended hii funeral with every expreflion of grief. Ap- 
prehenfivc, however, for their own fafety, they foon af¬ 
terwards privately withdrew from the city, and took up 
their refidence in diftant places. Several of them vifit- 
ed the philofopher Euclid of Megara, by whom they 
were kindly received. No fuoner was the unjtift con¬ 
demnation of Socrates known through Greece, than a 
general indignation was kindled in the minds of good 
men, who univerlially regretted that fo diftinguiihcd an 
advocate for virtue ftiould have fallen a facriiice to jea- 
loufy and envy. The Atheatans themfelves, fo remark¬ 
able for their caprice, who never knew the value of 
their great men till after their death, ftron became fen- 
fiblc of the folly as well as criminality of putting to 
death the man who had been the chief ornament of 
their city and of the age, and turned their indignation 
ngainft his acenfers. Melitus was condemned to death ; 
and Anytus, to efcape a fimilar ^tc, went into volun¬ 
tary exile. To give a farther proof of the Qncerity of 
their regret, the Athenians for a while interrupted pub¬ 
lic bufinefs; decreed a general mourning; recalled the 
exiled friends of Socrates: and eredteii a ftatue to his 
memory in one of the moft frequented parts of the ci¬ 
ty, His death happened in the firft year of the 96ih 
olympiad, and in the 70th year of hia age. 

Socrates left behind him nothing in writing; but 
his illuftrious pupils Xenophon and Plato have in fomc 
mcafure fupplied this defeft. The Memoirs of Socra¬ 
tes, written by Xenophon, afford, howcTrcr, a much 


more accurate idea of the opinions of Socrates, and of Soottsi 
bis manner of teaching, than the IXalogues of Plato, 11 
who everywhere mixes bis own conceptions and diction . 
with the ideas and language of his mailer. It U rela- ”* * 
ted, that when Socrates beard Plato recite his Lyfis, 
he faid, ** How much does this young man make me 
fay which I never conceived !” 

His diftinguiftring charafter was that of a moral phi* 
lofophcr ; and his doftrine concerning God Mtd religion 
was rather pradlical than fpeculative. But he did not 
ncgled to build the ftrudure of religious faith upon 
the firm foundation of an appeal to natural appearances: 

He taught, that the Supreme Being, thou^i ioviftblt, 
is clearly feen in bis works ; which at once demonftrate 
his exiftence and his wife and benevolent providence*. He 
admitted, befidea the one Supreme Deity, the exiftence 
of beings who poffefs a middle ftaiion between Gnd 
and man, to wlrafe immediate agency he aferibed the 
ordinary phenomena of nature, and whom he fuppnfrd 
to be particularly concerned in the management of hu¬ 
man affairs. Hence he declared it to be the duty of 
everyone, in the performance of religious rites, to fol¬ 
low the cuftoma of his country. At the fame time, he 
taught, that the merit of all religious offerings dependa 
upon the chant^er of the worihipper, and that the ^ods * 
take pleafuretnthefacriftces of none but the truly puaus* 

Concerning the human foul, the opinion of Socrates, 
aciiording to Xenophon, was, that it is allied to the Di¬ 
vine Being, not by a parttcipatioo of effenee, but by a 
fimilarity of nature; that man exeeb all other animals 
in the faculty of reaibn j and that th^ exiftence of good 
men will be contmued after death in a ftate in which 
they will receive the reward of their rirtue. Although 
ft appears that on this Hitter topic he was not wholly* 
free from uncertainty, the confolatioa which he profef* 
fed to derive from this fource in the'immediate profpedl 
of death, leaves little room to doubt that he entertained 
a real expe^tion of immoitalky : and (here is reafoa 
to believe that be was the only philofopher of ancient 
Greece whofe principles admitted of fuch an expedla* 
tion f fee METArHYStcv, Part Ill. Chap. IV.) Of his 
moral fyftem, which was m t high degree pure, and 
founded on the fureft bails, the reader will ftnd a Ihort 
view in our article Moaxt. FkiiosorHY, N* 4. 

Socrates wasalfo the name oFao eocleliaftical hif* 
torian of the yth century, bom at Conftantbople in the 
beginning of the reign of Thcodofius i he profefled the 
law and pleaded at the bar, whence, he obtained the 
name of Ht wrote an ecckGaftical hiftory 

from the year 309, where Eulebius ended, down to^ 

440; and wrote with great exa^tnefs and judgment* 

An edition of Eufebius and Socrates, in Greek an i 
X.ntin, with notes by Reading, was published at Lon¬ 
don in lyao* 

SODA, the name given bythe French ebemifts to the 
mineral alkali, which Is fouud native in many parts of 
theworid : it is obtained alfo from common fdt, and 
from the alhcsof the iail, m fpecies of falfola. See As- 
RALi, end Chemistry, Indtx* 

Soda is alfo a name vur a heat in the ftomach or 
heartburn* See Met>iciNS, N® 275. 

SODOM, formeily a town of i^Ieftine in Afia, fa¬ 
mous in Scripture for the wickednefs of its inhabitants, 
and their deAru^ioo by fire ft’om heaven on account of 

that 
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that wickednefs. Thr place wkere U ftood ia nowco* by an old Icelandic writer* tranflatedvid enUf^ed by 
ver^ by the waters of the Dead Sea, or the lake Af* Torfeus* that the ^hudse or Wefiero IQes of Scotland 
phaltitei. See AarHALTiTFS. were divided into two clufters* Nordurcyt and Sudunryi. 

SODOMY, an unnatural crime, fo called from the The Nordutrys, which were feparated from the Sude- 


6od«r 



city of Sodom, which was deftroyed by fire for the reys by the point of Ardnatnurebao, a promontory in 
fame* The Devitical law adjudged thofe guilty of this ArgylKhire, conUded of Mock, £ggi Rum, Canoa, 
execrable crime to death ; and the civil law afligns the Sky, Rafay, Barra, South Uift, North UiR, Bcnbecu- 
iante puniihimnt to it. The law of England makes it la, and Lewis, iocludiag Harris, with a great number of 
felony. There is do ilatutc in Scotland againfi Sodo. fmall ifles. The Sudereys were, Man, Arran, Bute, 
my ; the libel of the crime is therefore founded on the Cumra, Avon, Gid, Ita, Colonfay, Jura, Scarba, Mull, 
divine law, and praAicc makes its punilhmcnt to be Iona, Tiree, CoU, XJlva, and other fmall idands. All 
burned alive. thefe when joined together, and fubjedl to the fame 

SODOK, a fiainc always conjoined with Man, in prince, made up the kingdom of Man and the ifles. In 
mentioning the bifliop of Mart*s diocefe. Concerning the Norwegian language Sudtr and Nortkr, fignifying 
the origin and application of this word, very different fouthern and northern, and ey or ay an ifland. When 
opinions have been formed by the learned. Buchanan the jEbudae were under one monarch, the feat of cm- 
(l.ib. 1 . Cap. 5^4.) fays, that before bis time the name pirc was fixed in the Sudereys, and the Nordureys were 
of Sodor was given to a town in llie ifle of Man. lo governed by deputies ; hence the former are much of- 
Gough'seditioaofCamden'8.£ri/anm«(Vol.in.p.70l.} tener mentioned in hittory than the latter j hence, too, 
it in faid, that after the ifle of Man was annexed to the the Sudereys often comprehend thcNordureys, as in our 
crown of England, this appellation was given toafroall daysScotlandisfomctimescomprehendcdundcrEngland. 
ifland within mulkct'fhot of Man, in which the cathe- Sudereys, or Suder, when anglicifed, became Sodor ; 
dral fiands, called by the Norwegians the Hotm, and by and all the weflern ifles of Scotland being included in 
the inhabitants the PteL In fupport of this opinion a one diocefe under the Norwegian princes, the bilhop 
charter is quoted A. D. 1505, in which Thomas earl appointed to fuperintend them was called the bifliop of 
of Derby and lord of Man confirms to Huan Hefketh Man and the iilea, or the bilhop of Soder and Mao. 

bifliop of Sodor all the lands. &o« anciently belonging Since Man was conquered by Edward III. it has been 

to the bUhops of Man. ** Ecclefiam cathredalem fandli feparated from the other ifles, and its bifliops have ex> 
Gcrraani in Hotm Sodw W Pele vocatum, ecclefiam creifed no jurifdiftion over them. Should it now be 
fan^i Patricii ibidem, et locum prsefatum in quo cede* afleed, why then is the bilhop of Man Hill called the bi- 
fi* prsefatc filic funt.” The truth Df either, or per- fliop of Sodor and Man ? we reply, that wc have been 

haps of both, thefe accounts might be allowed; but able to difeover no rcafon ; but fuppofc the appellation 

neither of them are fufficient to account for the conllant to be continued in the fame way, as the title king of 
conjunftion of Sodor and Man* ia charters, regifters, Trance, has been kept up by the kings of Great Britain, 
and hillories. If Sodor was a fmtU town or ifland be- for feveral centuries after the Englilh were entirely ex- 


longing to Man, it cannot be conceived why it is al¬ 
ways mentioned before it, or rather why it IHuuld be 
mentioned at all in fpeaking of a biihop*s diocefe. To 
fpeak of the bilhopric of Sodor aad Man in thia cafe 
would be as improper as it would be to call the bifliop- 
tic of Durham the bilhopric of Holy Ifland and Dur¬ 
ham, or the bilhopric of Dariiogton'and Durham; the 
former being a fmall ifland and the latter a town belong¬ 
ing to the county and diocefe of Durham. Neither 
of thefe Bccountsi therefore, give a fatisfadlory account 
of the original conjun^ion of Sodor and Mao. 

The ifland of Iona was the place where the bilhop of 
the ifles refided, tlie cathedral church of which, it is 
faid^ -was dedicated to our Saviour, in Greek Soter, 
hence Sotorenfes^ which might be corrupted into iWv- 
ren/ru » name frequently given by Danilh writers to 
the wcllern ifles of Scotland. That we may be the 
more difpofed to accede to this Grecian etymology, 
the advocates for this O]jinion tell us, that the name 
Ictdumkili, wliich is often applied lo this ifland, is alfo 
, of Greek ext raa ion, Ircing derived from Columha» “a 
pigeon;** a meaning that exactly correfponds lo llic 
Celtic word Colum ond the Hebrew word /wirf. We 
mull confcfr, however, that wc have vt*y little faith in 
the conjefliirrsof etymologHU, and think ihnt tpon no 
occalion they alone can ellablifli any fail, though when 
^roncuning with faAs they ciTtauily tend to coufi m 
and explain them. It is only lioin hiftorical fatlsihat 
•we can know to what So<U«r wu> applied. 

Jt appeals from the hillory of the Orkneys, cotrpilcd 


pclk-d from France. 

SOFA, in the Eafl, a kind of alcove raifed half .a 
foot above the floor of a chamber or other apartment; 
and lift'd as the place of Hate, where vifltors of dillinc- 
tioii arc received. Among the Turks the whole floor 
of their flate-rooms is covered with a kind of tapellry, 
and on the window fide is railed a fufa or fopiu, laid 
with a kind of maltrcfs, covered with a carpet much 
richer than the other. On this carpet the Turks are 
feated, both men and women, like tlic taylorsin Eng¬ 
land, crofs-lcgged, Iruning agtiill the wall, which is 
bolilered with velvet, fatin, or other Huff fuilable lo 
the feafon. Here they cat their roeaU ; only laying a 
Ikiii over the carpet to feiveas a tablecloth, and a 
round wooden board over all, covered with pUtes, d:c. 

SOFALA,or CtFALA, a kingdom of Africa, lying 
on the coatl of Mofambique, near Zangnebar. It is 
bounded on the north by Ivlouomotapu ; on the call by 
the Mofwmbiquc fca ; on the foulh by the kiugduxn of 
Sabia ; and on the well by that of Mauiciu It con¬ 
tains mines of gold and iron, and a great number of ele¬ 
phants, It is governed by a king, tributary to the 
Porluguefe, who built a fort at the principal town, 
wltich is of the fame name, and of great impcwlance for 
their trade to the £ulL Indies. It is feaud in a iuiall 
ifland, near the mouth of a river, E. Long. 35. 40. 
S. Lat. 20. 20. 

SOFFlTy\, or Sovfit, in arebiteflure, any timber 
ceiling foimcd of crofs beams of flying coriwcis, the 
fquarc comparliments or panneUof which are enriched 
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with fculpturr* pftimhigt or gilding i fnch tre thofe in 
tb« palacet of 'Itiijr, «od so the apartments of the 
Luxembourg at Pans* 

SoFF tTAf or is, alfo oTtd for the under fide or 
face of an arcbitranr; and snore particularly for that of 
the corona or larinier» which the ancients c^led lacunar^ 
the French plafond, and we nfunlly the drip. It iti en* 
riched with compartments of rofes; and in the Doric 
order has l8 drops, difpofed in three ranks, fix in each, 
placed to the right of the guitac, at the bottom of the 
triglyphs. 

SOFJ, or SnvHi. See Sornr. 

SOFTENING, in painting, ihc mixing or diluting 
of colours with the brufh or pencil. 

SOHO, the name of a fet of works, or mamifaflory 
of a variety of hard wares, belonging to Mr Duulton, fi- 
tuated on the borders of StafTordllnrc, within two miles 
of Birmingham ; now fo juRly celebrated as to deferve 
a fhort hiflorical detail. 

About 30 years ago the premifes confided of a fmaU 
mill and a few obfeure dwellings, Mr Boulton, in con- 
jun^ion with Mr FotherTill, then his partner, at an tx- 
pence of 9000!. creftt^d a handfomc and extenfive edi¬ 
fice, with a view of manufadluring metallic toys. The 
firfl produSions confided of buttons, buckles, watch- 
chains, trinkets, and fuch other articles as were pecu¬ 
liar to Birmitigham. Novelty, tafle,and variety, were, 
however, tlwaysronfpicuous; and plated wares, known 
by the name of Sheffield plate, comprifing a great va¬ 
riety of ufeful atjd ornamental articles, became another 
permanent fubjc£l of manufadlurc. 

To open channels for the confumpllnn of thefe com¬ 
modities, all the northern part of Europe was explored 
by the mercantile partner Mr Foihcrgill. A wide and 
extenfive cotrefpondence was thus cllablifiicd, the un¬ 
dertaking became well known, and the manufadurer 
by becoming his own merchant, eventually enjoyed a 
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finifhed medals and private coins. To enumerate all the 
pra>(hi 61 iooB of this manufactory would be tedious (*,) 
In a national view, Mr Boulton's undertakings are 
highly valuable and important. By colIvAing around 
him artifts of various defcrlptions, rival talents Imve 
been called forth, and by fuccefllve eomjretition have 
been multiplied to an extent highly beneficial to the 
public. The manual arts partu^ of ihc benefit, and 
became proportitmably impinwed. 

A barren heath has been coveretl with plenty and 


8nil, 

Soiilui 


double profit. 


population •, and Mr Boulton's wutks, which in thtir 


Impelled by an ardent attachment to the arts’, and 
by the patriotic ambition of forming bis favourite Soho 
j:ito a fruitful feminary of artiftf, tlie proprietor extend¬ 
ed bis views ; and men of talle and talents were now 
fought for, and liberally patronifed. A fuccefsful imi- 
tation of the French cr nwnlie ornaments, confiliing of 
vafcR, tripods, randclabra, &c. &c. extended the cele¬ 
brity of the works. Services of plate and other works 
in filver, both manire and airy, Were addetl, and an af- 
fay office was cftablifhed in Birmingham. 

Mr Watt, the ingenious improver of the Ream en¬ 
gine, n. Tiovv in partnerftiip with Mr Boulton ; and they 
carry on at Soho a mariufaAory of ilcam engines, not 
Jefs beneficial to the public chan lucrative to tlicnifelt'cs. 
This valuable machine, lire nature and excellencies of 
which are dercribedinanolberplace(fee STRAU‘£nfme), 
Mr Boulton propofed to apply to tire operation of coin¬ 
ing, and fuitable apparatus was crefled at a great ex- 
peiicc, in the hope of being employed by government 
to make a new copper coinage for the kingdom. Ar- 
ItfU of merit were engaged, and fpecinrens of exquifite 
delicacy were exbibitetl ; but as no national coinage 
has taken place, the works ere employed upon high 


infancy w'ere little known and attended to, now c<iver 
fcvcral acres, give cmploymtnt to more than 600 pei- 
fons, and arc faid to be the firft of thtir kind in iSiirope. 

SOIL, the mould covering the furfaceof the earth, 
in which vegetables grow. It ferves as a fiqrpoTt h*r 
vegetables, and as refrrvoir for receiving and cominti- 
nicntiiig their nouriQunent. 

Soils are commonly double or triple compounds of 
the feveral reputed primitive earths, except tluc barytic 
(fee P^xxTws), The magnefian likewife fparingly oc¬ 
curs. The more fertile foils afford alfo a fmall pro¬ 
portion of coally fubllnnec arifmg from putrefafiion, 
nad Tome traces of marine acid and gypfum. The vul¬ 
gar divifion into clay, chalk, fand, atrd gravel, is well 
underRood. X*oam deimtes any fwH moderately adhe- 
five; and,’ according to the ingre£eut that predomi¬ 
nates, it receives the epithets of clayey, chalky, fandy, 
or gravelly. The intimate mixture »>f cUy with the 
oxydes of iron is called tiUf and is of a hard confitfccncc 
and a dark, reddifii colour. Boils are found by aualylis 
to contain their earthy ingredients in very different pro¬ 
portions. According to Mr Oiobert, fetiile mould in 
the vicinity of Turin, where the fill of rain amounts 
yearly to 40 inches, affords for each TOO parts, from 
77 to 79 of filex, from 8 to 14 of argill, and from 5 
to 12 of calx ; befides-about oiie-half of carbonic tual- 
ter.and nearly an equal weight of gas, partly carbonic 
and partly hydrocarboiiic- The fame experimenter rc- 
preftnts ihecompofitiun of barren foils in Ofuilnr fitua- 
tiona to I>e from 42 to 88 par cent, of fileX, from ao to 
30 of argill, and from 4 to ao of calx. I'he celebrated 
Bergman found rich foils in the-valleys of Bweden, 
where the annual qiuotity of rain is 24 inches, to con¬ 
tain, for each 100 parts, of fiUccous fand, 14 of ar¬ 
gil), and 30 of calx. In the climate of Paris, wbei% the 
average f^l of rain ia 20 inches, fertile mixtures, ac¬ 
cording to M. Tillft, vary from 46'to 5a per ant, of 
filt'x» and from 1 i to sy of argiU, -with 37. of calx.. 
Hence it appears that in dry-countries rich earths are of 
aclofer texture, and contain moieof the oalcaredus in¬ 
gredient, with IlTs of the filiceous. Mr Arthur Young 
has difcow'recl, that the value of fertile lands is iieariy 
proportioned to the quaniiiie«- of gas which equal 
weights of their foil afford by drfiilktiun. Sec Aoxi*- 
coLTURB, N° 14: and 118. 

SOiSSONS, an anorent, large, aud confiderahlecity* 
of France, in the department of Aifiic and late province 
of Soifibnnois. It was the capital of a kingdom of the 
fame name, under the firft race of the French monnrehs. 
It cuntaiuB about i2jOOO inhabitants, and is a bifhop's 

fee. 


(a) It was at this place, in the year 1772, that Mr Egmton invented his expeditious method of copying 
pictures in oil. 
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fe«. Tke eovtrooi «re charming, but the ilrctis tre is a flender climbing ^ant, rifinf to fix or more fed in 

nairovv, and the houfes iU 4 >uiit. The fine cathedral height. The leaves arc gtncralfy oral, pointed, and of - • 

has one of the moil couiiderable chapters io the kitig* a deep green colour; the fiowers hang in luofe clufiers^ 

dom s and the bilHop, when the arebbUhop of Khcima of a purple colour, and divided into five pointed feg« 

was abfent, had a right to crown the king. Tlic cafile, ments. The calyx is purple, perfiflant, and divided in* 

though ancient, is not that in which th« kings of the to five. The five filaments arc fltort, black, and inftrted 

firfi race rrtivled. Soiifocs is. fcated in a very pieafaiit into the tube of the curulla. The auther2r yelh^', ct-d, 

and fertile valley, ou the river Aifne, 50 miles w'ell by and united in a point as ufucil in thi» genus. The ftyle 

iioitli of Rheiinr, and 6onorth-cail of Paris. E. Long. is long, and tenrunalca in an obtulc fiigma. The berry, 

3. 24. N. Lat. 49. 23. when ripe, is red,and conuins many fiat yellowifn feeds. 

bOKE, or SoK, See Socaof. • It grows in hedges well fupphed with water, and 

bOKEMANS. See 80c and Socage. flowers about the end of June. On chewing the roots, 

SOL^ in roufic, tlie fifth note of the gamut, w/, re, we fiift feel a bitter, then a fweet, tattc ; bercc the 
nii,fa,/vl, la. Sec Gamut. name. The berries are faid to be poifonous, and may 

Sol, or S'/u, a French coin made up of copper mix- eafijy be miftaken by children for currants. The/upi/r.t 
ed with a little Clver, and is worth upwards of ait L.ig- or younger branches are direflcd for ufe, and may be 
lifii halfpcuny, or the 23d part of an Englilh (hilling, employed either fre(h<>r dried : they (hould be gdthii- 
Thc fol when firft (Irucli was ei^ual in value to 12 de- «d in the autumn. This plant is gencr.illy given in dc- 
nicrsToimiois, whence it wasal(b called a name coition orinfufion. Kazoti dindlsthc following: Take 


it fiillretaiiis, thu’ itsaucient value beItlranged^ the fol 
havin^^ been iiuce augmented by three dci)iers,and (truck 
With a puncheon of a ileur-de lis, to make it current for 
15 deuiers. Soon after .the old fuls were coined over 
again, and both old aud new were indificrently made 
current for 15 dtDicrR. In 1709, the value of the fame 
fuis was laifrd to ifi deniers. Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Louis XIV. the fol of 18 deniers was 
again lowered to ly ; and by the late king it w’as re¬ 
duced to the original value of 12. What it is at pie- 
fent poilerity may perhaps difeover. 

The Dutch iiave-alfo two kinds of fob : the one of 
fiKtr, calWd^/j andlikcwifc^/iiV/tnj,* the other 

of copper caUed alfb the Jiuyver, 

Sol, the Sua, in aftrunumy, ^Urology, &c. See 
As raojioMY, paj^m, 

Sol, in chemillry, ia gold : thus called from an npi- 
uton tlut thin metal is in a particular manner under the 
iijfiaince of the fun. 

St)L, in herahhy, denotes Or, the gcildcn colour in 
the arma of fiwereign princes. 

SOL«./t^DS, or SoLtvs, in anatomy, one of the ex» 
ttui'or mufi,les of the foot, rUing from the upper and 
hinder parts <»f the tibia and fibula. 

SOLAN-coosr, in ornlthoh'gy. Sec Pelican vs. 

SOLANDRA, in botany : A geuus of plants bo- 
Kmging to ilie clnfs of winoJtlphia^ and to the order of 
pulyatidria ; and in the natural fyllem arranged under 
the 38th urdiT» 7 rhoera. The calyx is fimplc ; the 
capiule oblong, wreathed, iwd five-celled; the feed.sare 
many, diifpafed in cells in a double order. The valves 
after maturity are divaricated,, even to the hafe, and 
winged inwards I y the parlinoii. The only fpccies is 
the I^uhuia. 'This genus was firft named Solandrat m 
honour of Dr Sulniiihi, by Murray iuthe 14th edition 
of the yegrtfibilhm, 

SOLANUM, in botany: A genus of the 
o»*der, bciungiug lo tlie f.entiitidiia cUfs of plants ; and 
in llie natural method ranking under the zfith order, 
Xturid*.. 'rhe Cidyx ia inferior; the coiolla is rotate, 
iujd generally mcnophyllous ; the fruit a bet ry, bilocu¬ 
lar, and cuiituining many fmall and flat feeds. Oi tliis 
genus there arc fifi fpecicR, moft of them oalwesof the 
Fall and Weft Indies. Tlic »r4oft umaikab'U of w inch 
are the foRow'ing: 

I. The UUiunuu'-J, a native of Britain atid of Africa, 


dried dulcamara twigs, half a drachm, and poui upon it 
16 ounces of fpring water, which mull be boiled down 
to 8 ounces; then drain it. Three or four tea fpooufuls 
to be taken every four hours, diluted with milk lo pre¬ 
vent its exciting a iiaufea. Several authors take notice, 
that the dulcamara paitakes of the milder powers of the 
nightftiade. Joined to a nTolvent and laponaceous quali¬ 
ty ; licnce it jii'jmotes the Iccretioiis of urine, fwtat, 
the menfe^, and lochia. It is recommended in a variety 
of diforders; but particularly in rhenmatifms, obftrutt* 
cd menfes, and lochia, alfoin fomc obiliiiatc cutaneous 
difeafrs. 

2. The Ki^rum, common in many places in Britain 

about dunghilUand wafte places. It rifes to about tw’o 
feel in height. The ftiilk is hetbaceous, llic icjvef; alter¬ 
nate, inegularly oval, iiidcnud, and tloihed with foft. 
bairs. 'i'lie flowers arc while 5 the bi, 11 ies black and 
fliinlng. It appears lo pedefs the deleterious qualities 
of the other iJigbtlhade.< iu a very high degree, and cveu 
the fmrll of the pl.aut is faid to caufc fieej>. Tlie bci- 
rietJ are eCJuall^' poilonons will, the leavvs ; caufing car“ 
diu'gias ar.d f 47 ;/h.m, and violent dilloitiofts ot the limbs 
in children. Mr Ocuker in 1757 recommended ds in¬ 
ternal lift in old forc“, in ferotuloussr.d cancerous ulcers, 
cutaneous eruptiooH, Uiid in dropfivs. He lays, that erte 
grain iiifufcd in an ounce water fometiines produced a 
confidcrabk'. cfTv'Ct i that in the dt)fc of two or three 
grains it feldom failed to rvacaitt the ;irft jj?n'.'ges,lo in- 
creafe verv (cnfiblv the difibarges by thr (l\in .Jiid kid- 
ncys, and fomciimctito <«eca»ion heudti^hjdrcvviinefs.gid- 
diiitfs, and dininels id fight. Mr Broi n fuld dichoes, 
that in cafes in whiiii )iv tr.td this itjUnum, ii:cy were 
niueh aggravated by it ; ai.d that in one t.'ifc in thr 
dofc of one grain it puivcd nvorinl to one of hiS pa¬ 
tients ; ilicrefoi t be contends its ufe is piejuditial. I his 
opinion feems tacitly to be confiimcd, as it is now ne¬ 
ver given internally. In ancient time* it was empUjy- 
cd externally as a difcutlcnt and anodyne iu foine cuta¬ 
neous aftedtions, tumefaiStioiia of ibcglaudK, ulcers, and 
difinders of the cyo^. The fulanvm trulrun, n 

native of ihe Well Indies, is called guna by the ne- 
groe!5. It is fo far fiom having any dclctcnous qua¬ 
lity, that it is daily ferved up at table as greens or Ipiii- 
nage. It has an agreeable bitter lafte. 

3. J.yi Optrf.i-nmy the love-apple, or tomato, culrtrated 
in gardens in the wanner parts of Europe and iu all; ru- 
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$ttUoam pical coontriei. The ftalk is herl>»ceout> the leavei 
Sold«r pinnated, oval, poiivted, and deeply divided. The flowers 
are on Ample raceml.t they are fmall and yellow. The 
berry is of the of a plum : they are fmooth, 
/hining, fo^ t and are either of a yellower rcddi/h.co* 
lour. The topnato it ih daily ufe ) being either boiled 
in foups or brothsi or ferved up boiled at gariufliet to 
flcfli-meatt. 

3. Melongeno\ the egg-plant, or vegetable egg. This 
is alfo cultivated in gardens, particularly in Jamaica. It 
feldom rifes above a foot in height. The llalk it her¬ 
baceous and fmooth ; the leaves oval and downy ; the 
flowers are large and blue } the fruit is at big, and very 
like, the egg of a goofe. It is often ufed boiled as a 
vegetable along with animal food or butter, and fuppof- 
ed to be aphrodidac and to cure flerility. 

5. Lonjfum. This plant is alfo herbaceous, but grows 
much ranker than the foregoing. The flowers are blue; 
and the fruit is lix or eight inches long, and propor¬ 
tionally thick. It is boiled and eaten at table as the 
egg-plant, 

6. 7uherofumt the common potato. See Potato. 

SOLAR, fomething belonging to the Svn. 

Solar Spots. See Astronomy, Index. 

SOLDAN. See Sultan. 

SOLDANELLA, in botany; A genus of plants 

belonging to the daft of pentandria, and order of mono* 
gyuia; and in the natural fyftcm arranged under the 
2iil order, PreeU, The corolla is campanulated ; the 
border being very finely cut into a great many feg- 
incnts. The capfulc is unilocular, and its apex poly- 
dentate. 

SOLDER, SoDDca, or SoJvr, a metallic or mineral 
compodtion ufed in foldering or joining together other 
metals. 

Solders are made of gold, filver, copper, tin, bifmuth, 
and lead ; ufually obferving, that in the compufitiun 
there be foine of the metal that is to be foldercd mixed 
^.rith fome higher and finer metals. Goldfmiths ufually 
make four kinds of folder, viz. folder of eight, where 
to feveu parts of filver there is one of brafs or cupper ; 
folder of fix, where only a fixth part is copper; folder 
of four, and folder of three. It is the mixture of cop¬ 
per in the folder that makes raifed plate come always 
cheaper then flat. 

As mixtures of gold with a littU copper are found 
to melt with left, heat than pure gold itfelf, thefe mix¬ 
tures ferve as folders for gold : two pieces of fine gold 
aie foldcred by gold that has a fmall admixture of cop¬ 
per ; and gold alloyed with copper is foldercd by fuch 
»r. is alloyed with more copper: the workmen add a 
little filver as well as copper, and vary the proportious 
of the two to one another, fo as to make the colour of 
thi. folder coiTefpoiid as nearly as may be to that of the 
piece. A inixtme of gold and cupper is alfo a folder 
for fine copper as well as fur fine gold. Gold being 
particularly difpofed to unite with iron, proves an ex- 
('cllent folder for the finer kinds of iron and fleel inllru- 
jneiits. 

The folder ufed by plumbers is made of two pounds 
of lend to one of block tin. Its goodoefs is tried by 
melting it, and pouring the bignefs of a crown-piece on 
a table; for, if good, there willarife little bright fhining. 
flars therein. The folder for topper is made like that 
of the plumbeii; only, with copper and tin; and for 


very nice works, inflead of tin, tliey fometimet a SoMcrIrt 
quantity of filver. Solder for tm is made of two-thirds -«■ 
of tin and one of lead, or of equal parts of each 1 but 
where the work is any thing delicate, as in organ-pipeai 
where the j nature is fcarce difcersible, it is made of 
one part of bifmuth and three parts of pewter. The 
pewterers ufe a kind of folder made with two parts of 
tin and one of bifmuth; tbiaxompofition tneka with the 
lead heat of any of the folders. 

Silver folder is that which is made of two parts of 
filver and one of brafs, and ufed in foidering thofc me« 
tals. Spelter folder is oude of one part of brafs and 
two of fpeUer or zinc, and is ufed by the braziers and 
copperfmiths for foldering braCh copper, and iron. This 
folder is improved by adding to each ounce of it one 
pennyweight of filver: but as it docs not melt witiiout 
a confiderable degree of heat, it cannot be ufed when 
it is inconvenient to heat the work red-hot; in which 
cafe copper and brafs are foldcred with ifilver. 

Though fpelter folder be much cheaper than filver 
folder, yet workmen in many cafes prefer the latter. 

And Mr Boyle informs us, that he has found it to run 
with fo nfc^erate a heat, as not much to eaduiger the 
melting of the delicate parts of the work to be fulUered; 
and if well made, this filver folder will lie even upon the . 
ordinary kind itfelf; and fo fill up thole little cavities 
that may chance to be left in the firil operation, which 
is not eafily done without a folder more eafiK fttfible 
than the firft made ufe of. As to iron, it is lufficient 
that it be heated to twhitc heat,and the two exCreroities, 
in this ftate, be hammered together; by which means 
they become incorporated one with the other. 

SOLDERING, the jotniagand fafteningtogetberof 
two pieces of the faitie metal, or of two discreet metals^ 
hy the fufion and application of fome metallic compufi- 
tlun on the extremities of the metals to he joined. 

To folder upon filver, brafs, or irem : Take filver, 
five pennyweights; brafs, four pennyweights; melt 
them together for foft, folder, which runs foonefl. Take 
filver, five pennyweights; copper, three pennyweights; 
melt them together for hard folder. . Beat tae folder 
thin, and lay it on the place to be^foldcced, which muft 
be firit fitted and bound together with wire as occafion 
requires; then take borax in pou;d^r, and temper it 
like pap, and lay it upon the folder^ I^ing it dry; 
then cover it with live coals, and blot)^ and it will 
run immediately ; take it presently out of the fire, and 
it is done. It is to be obferved,.that if any thing is to 
be foldercd in two places, which caunot.yrell he done at 
one time, you mull firll folder with the harder finldei^ 
and then with the foft; for if it be firll done with the 
foft, it will uufolder again before the other is faftened. 

Let it be obferved, that if you would not have your 
folder run about the piece that, is to be foldercd, yot; 
muft rub fuch plates over with chalk.—-In the foldering 
either of gold, filver, copper, or cither of the metals 
above-mentioned, there isgvuerally ufed borax-iu pow^ 
dcr, and fometimes rofin. As to iron, it Js fuffiuient 
that it be heated red-hot, and the two extren)iiie«.thus 
hammered together, by which means they will become 
incorporated with each other. For the finer kinds of 
iron and Heel inftruim'nts, however, gold proves an ex¬ 
cellent folder- This.mctal will diflolve twice or thrice 
its weight of iron in a degree of beat very far lefs than 
that iu which iron itfelf melts; heucc if a fuiall plate of 

gold 
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gold ii 5vrap|>ed round tlw parts to be joinedi and af> 
rerwards melted by a blowopipe, it Urungly unites the 
^ pieces together without any injury to the inllrument* 
however delicate. 

SOLDIER, a tkiilitary man lifted to ferve a prince 
or ftate in cotdideration of a certain daily pay. 

SoihrtK-Cri^, See Cancer. 

Prf/h Heater Soio/ek. See Stratiotes. 

SOLE, in the manege, a fort of horn under a horfe*s 
foot, which is much more tender than the other horn 
that encompaires the foot, and by reafon of its hard* 
nefs is properly called the horn or hoof. 

Sole, in ichthyology. Sec Pleuroncctbs. 

SOLEA. See Sandal and Shoe. 

SOLECISM, in grammar, a falfe manner of fpeak* 
ing, contrary to the rules of grammar, cither in refpeA 
of declenfton, conjugation, or'fyniax.—The word is 
Greek, derived from the Soli, a people of 

Attica, who being tranfplanted to Cilicia, loft the pu* 
rity of their ancient tongue, and became ridiculous to 
the Athenians for the improprieties into which they 
fell. 

SOLEMN, fomething performed with much pomp, 
ceremony, and expence. Thus we fay, folemn feafts, 
• folemn funerals, folemn games, &c.*~In hvr,/olema fig* 
nifies fomething authentic, or what is clothed in all its 
formalities. 

SOLEN, RAtot-EHEATH, OT Knift handU Shell; a 
genus belonging to the ctafs of vermes, and order of 
uftaeea. The inimiaHs an afeidia. The fhell is bivalve, 
oblong, and opening at both fides: the hinge has a tooth 
(liaped like an aw), bent back, often double, not iufert* 
ed into the oppofite fhell; the rim at the Tides fome* 
what worn a^ay, and has a horny cartilaginous hinge. 
There arc 7$ fpecies. Three of them, via. the filiqua, 
vagina, and enlis, are found on the Britilh coafts, and 
lurk in the fand near the low-water mark in a peipen- 
dicular diret^ion. When in want of food they elevate 
one end a Itttie above the furface, and protrude their 
bodies far out of the IheU. On the approach of dan- 

f rer they dart deep into the fand, fometimes two feet at 
call. Their place is known by a fmall dimple on the 
furface. Sometimes they are dug out with a (hovel; at 
other times they are taken by finking a barbed dart 
fuddenly into them. When the fea is down, thefe fifii 
ufually run deep fnto the fand ; and to bring them up, 
the common cuftom is to throw a little fait into the 
holes, oh which-the fifh raifes itfelf, and in a few mi¬ 
nutes appears at the mouth of its hole. When half the 
fiicll is difeovered, the fifherman has nothing more to 
do than to take hold of it with his fingers and draw it 
out: but he muft be cautious not to lofc the occasion, 
for the creature does not continue a moment in that 
ftate ; and if by any means the fiihcnnan has touched 
it, and let it flip away, it is gone for ever ; for it will 
not be decoyed again out of its hole by fait ; fo that 
there iS then no way of getting it but by digging hn- 
der it, and throwing it up with the fand. The filh has 
two pipes, each compofed of four or five rings of por¬ 
tions of a hollow cylinder, of unequal lengths, joined 
one to another ; and the places wlicre they join arc 
marked by a number of fine ftreaks or rays. Now the 
reafon why the fait makes thefe creatures come up out 
of their holes, is, that it gives them violent pain, and 
even corrodes tlicfe pipes. This is fomewhat ftringo. 
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as the creature is nourifhed by means of fait water; but a^lcpre. 
it is very evident, thst if a little fait be ftrewed upon Solfaing. 
thefe pipes in a ftfii taken out of its habitation, it will 
corrode the joinings of th* rings, and often make one 
or more joints drop off: the creature, to avoid this mif- 
chief, arifea out of its hole, and throws off the fait, and 
then retires back again. The ufe of thefe pipes to the 
animal is the fame with that of many other pipes of a 
like kind in other fhell filh; they all Cerve to take lu 
water ; they arc only a continuation of the outer mem¬ 
brane of the filh, and ferve indifferently, fur taking in 
and throwing out the water, one receiving, and the 
other difeharging it, and either anfwcring equally well 
to their purpofe. See jdnimal Motion. 

The filh was ufed as food by the ancients; and 
Athenaeus, from Sophron, fpeaks of it as a great de¬ 
licacy, and particularly grateful to widows. It is often 
ufed as food at prefent, and is brought up to table fned 
in eggs. 

SOLEURE, a canton of Swiffcrlaad, which holds 
the I ith rank in the Helvetic confederacy, into which 
it was admitted in the year 1481. U Itretchcs partly 
through the pldin, and partly along the chains of the 
Jura, and contains about 50,000 inhabitants. It 19 35 
miles in length from north to fuuth, and 35 in breadth 
from ealt to weft. The foil for the mol) pari is exceed- 
ingly fertile in corn ; and the diftrias within the Jura 
abound in excellent paftures. The trade boil» of the 
town and canton is of little value, although they arc 
veiy commodioully fituated for an exlenfivc commcice. 

It is divided into ii bailiwicks, the iuliabita iiioi which 
arc all Roman Catholics except thofe oft he bailiwiclc of 
Buckegberg, who profefs the reformed religion, 'I'lic 
fovercign power rcfidrs in the great council, whicfi, 
comprilliig the fenate or little council of 36, confillsof 
loa members, chofen by the fenate in equal propoiiions 
from the 11 tribes or companies into whicli the ancient 
burghers are diftributed ; and, owing to the dininftion 
between the ancient and the new burghers (the former 
confiliingof only 85 families) thegovernmeut is a com¬ 
plete ariltocracy. 

SoLF.uRE, an ancient and extremely neat town of 
Swiflerland, capital of the canton of the fame name. It 
contains about 4000 inhabitants, and is plcafantly fcat- 
ed on the Aar, which here expands into a noble river. 

Among the moft remarkable obj<‘<fts of curiofity in this 
town is the new chinch of St Urs, whicli was begun 
in 1762 and fimflicd in 1772. It is a noble edifice of 
a whitiftigray fiuiie, drawn fr^iin the nei^hbouriug quar¬ 
ries, which admits a polilh, and is a fpecies of rude mar¬ 
ble. The lower part of the building is of the Corin¬ 
thian, the upper of the Cunipofite order. The facade, 
which confiils of a poitieo, furmounted by an elegant 
tower, prefents ilfelf finely at the extremity of the prin¬ 
cipal llrect. It col) at leaft 8o,oool. a confidcrablc 
fum for fuch a fmall republic, whofe revenue fcarccly 
exceeds i2,oool. a-year. Soleure is funounded by¬ 
regular ftonc fortifications, and is 20 niiles north north- 
call of Bern, 27 fuuth fouth-weft of Bafle, and 45 well 
of Zurich. E. I.ong. 7. 20. N. Lat. 47. 15. 

SOLKATNG, in mufic, the naming or pronouncing 
the feveral notes of a fong by the fyllablcs »/, re, 
fol, 5fc. in learning to fing it. 

Of the feveu notes in the French fcale ul, re, m\,fj, 
f l, lu,f, only four arc ufed among us in finging, .i* 
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pthfa,/olt la 9 their oHlce U principally* in finv^in^. 
apifaterra. applyiHiJ tlicm to ctcry note in vfie fcalc, it nwy 

• not only bu pronounced with more cafe, lut chielly 
that by them ihe tones and (tmitonet of the natural 
fcale may be better marked out and diftinuui/hed. TUia 
defi^rn is obtained by the four fyllahlea fa, foK Vct, mi. 
Thus from fa to fc! is a tone, alfo fromy®/ to la, and 
from h to mi, without dilUniruifhing the greater or lefs 
tone ; but from la to fa, alf» f'*om mi to /k, is only a 
fttnhone. If then thefr be applied in this order, 

At, fa,fol, la, mi, fa, ScQ, they exprefa the aatuial ferlca 
from C ; atul if that be repeated to a fecond or third 
octave, we fee by them how to exprefs all the dilFercnt 
ordcra of tones and femitones in the diatonic fcalet and 
ftill above mi will Hand fa%fol, h, and below it the Came 
inverted la, fit, fa, and one mi is always ditlant from 
another an oftave ; wliicU cannot be laid of any of the 
rc(t, becaufe after mi afeending come always fa,fol, ht 
which are repeated invcrtedly defeending. 

To conceive the ufe of this^ it u lu be remembered, 
that the Ihll thing in learning to ling, is to make one 
raife a fcale of notes by tones and femilones to an oc¬ 
tave and defeend again by the fame ; and then to rife 
a!>d full by greater intervals at a leap, as thirds and 
fourths, 6cc. iuul to do all tliis by beginning at notes of 
tlilTcrctit pitch. Then thofe notes arc reprefented by 
lines and fpaccB, to which thefe fyilablcs are applied, 
and the learners taught to name each line and fpace 
thereby, which makes what wc call folfting t tlic ufe 
whereof is, that while they are learning to tune the 
clegrees and interval# of found exprefled by notes on a 
line or fpacc, or learning a foiig to which no words arc 
applied, they may not only do it the better by means of 
articulate founds, but chiefty that by knowing the 
degree# and intervals exprefled by thofe fytlabks, they 
may more readily know the places of the fcmiiones and 
the true diilance of the notes. Seethe article Sinc- 

}N0. 

SOI.FATERR A, a mountain of Italy in the king¬ 
dom of N«>pkB, and Terra iH Lavoro. 'This mountain 
appears evidently to have been a volcano in ancient 
times t and the foil is ym fu hot, that the workmen em¬ 
ployed there in milking alum need nothing tlfu befides 
the heat of the ground for evaporating their liquids. 
Of this mountain we have the following account by Sir 
William Hamilton, ** Near Alliilni (another moun¬ 
tain, formerly a volcano likewifc) rifes the Solfatcrra, 
which not only retains its cone and crater, but much 
of its former heat. In the plain within the crater, 
fmoke iitues from many parts, as alfo from its fldest 
here, by mean» of ftones and tiles heaped over the cre¬ 
vices, through which the fmokc pafles, they coUt-^i in 
an awkward manner what they call fale annoniaco t 
and from the fand of the plain they extra£^ fulphur and 
alum, 'rhis fpot, well attended to, might ccrtninly 
pr.'ducc a good revenue, whereas I doubt if they hive 
hitiierto ever cleared JOoL a-ycar by it. The hollow 


found produced hy thr<^\vtng a h^nvy {lone on the plain Sc^te 

the crater uf the Snlihtfrra, frcmi. to indicate that it B, 
is fupported by a fort of arched natnrri vault) and one 
is induced to think 'th.it there i< a pool of water be- ^ ^ 
ncath this vault (which boiU br the heat of a fubter- 
raneous Are ilill deeper), Ly the very ii'oid (learn that 
ilTui's from the cracks in the plain of the Solfatrrra, 
which, like that of boiling water, runs off a fword or 
knife, preCrnted to it, in great dropsy Ou the oiufldci 
and at the f<>ot of the cone of tlic Solfaterra, toward# 
the lake of Agnano, water rufiiejt out of the rocks fo 
hot as to raife the qmVkfilver in b'ahrcuheU*s thermo¬ 
meter to the’degree of bniliug water (a) ; a faCi of 
which I myfrlF was an cye-wiinefa. This place, well 
Worthy the ohfervatinn of the curious, has beeu taken 
little notice of| it is called the P'fiar^Ili. Tlie com¬ 
mon people of Naples have great faith in the ciTiracy of 
this wflter} and make much of it in all cutaneous dif- 
orderr, as well as fur another diforder that prevailu here. 

It feems to he impregnated chiefly with fulphur ami 
alum. When you approach your ear to the rocks of 
the Pifciarclli, from whence this water oozes, you hear 
a horrid boiling noife, which fettns to proceed from 
the huge caldron that may be fuppofed to be under 
the plain of the Snlfalerra, On the ether flde of the ■ 
Solfatcrra, next the fca, there is a rock which has com- 
muniented with the fca, till part of it was cut away to 
make the road to Pusrolc) ihU w'ss undoubtedly a con- 
fidcrable lava, that ran from ilte Solfatcrra when it wia 
an aftive volcano. Under this rock of lava, which is 
more than 70 feet high, there is a flratum of pnmke 
and alhfS* This ancient lava is about a quarter of a 
mile broad t you meet with it abruptly before you come 
in fight of Puzrole, and it finiflies as abruptly within 
about 100 paces of the town. The ancient name of 
the Solfaterra was Forum FvUams a ftroog prrxif of its 
origin from fubterraneout fire, The degree of heal 
thut the Solfatcrra has preferved for fo many ages, 
feems to have calcined the ftones upon its cone and in 
its crater, ns they arc very white and crumble eafily in 
the hotteft parts. See C'HiMisrar, N^6$6. 

SOLICITOR, a perfon employed to take care of 
end manage fuiti depending in the courts of law or 
equity. Solicitors are within the ftituta to be fwurn, 
and admitted by tbe jitdges* before they are allowed 
to pradtife iu our courts, in like manner as attorneys. 

There is alfo a great oiBcer of tire law, next to the 
attorney-general, who is ftyled the king’s foKcitor>gr- 
neral; who holds hit oflee by patent during the king’s 
pleafure, has tlie care and conoem of managing the 
king’s afrairi, and has fees for pleading, befidcs otlier 
fees arifing by patents, 5 cc. He attends on the privy- 
council; and ihc attorney-general and he were Bncicntly 
reckoned among the officers of tbe exchequer; they 
have their aadience, and come within tlve bar in all 
other courts. 

SOLID, in philofophy, a bndy wliofe parti are fo 

firmly 


(a) ” I have remarked, that after a great fall of rain, the degree of heat in this water is much lefs; 
which will account for what Padre Torre fays (in hie book, wtlx^cd ffifoirv rt Phftiomimrj tlu that 

when he tried it in company with Monfieur dc la Condamine, the degree of beat, upon Rt;attmar*a thermo¬ 
meter, was 68*. 
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Aroily coonc^ed togethert m not cftfily to give way or 
Oip from each other; io which feufe folid ftapda oppufed 
^ to Jluid, 

. Oeometricians defioc a folid to be the third fpeeies 
of magnitude, or that which has three dimeofionsi vi». 
Iciigtiii breadth* and thickncfs or depth. 

Solids are cornmunly divided into regular and irregu¬ 
lar. The regular fulids are thufe terminated by regular 
and ei^ual planes* aud are only five in number* vis. the 
tetrahedron* wiiich conGfts of four equal triangles ; the 
cube or hcKahedron* of hx equal Iquares; the odiahe- 
dio-i* of eight equal triangU'a; the dodecahedron* of 
tw.dvc ; and the icofabedrun, of twenty equal triangles. 

The irregular fulids are almoll inGiiite, comprehend¬ 
ing all fuch as do not come under the definition of re¬ 
gular folids; ai the fphrre* cylinder* cone* parallelo- 
gram* prifm, parallelupiped, &c. 

SuLiDs* in anatomy* are tiie bones* ligaments* mem¬ 
branes* murdcu* nerves and vefieU* &c. 

The folid parts of the body* though equally compo- 
fed of vclTelSi are ddfereut with regard to their confid¬ 
ence i fume being hard and othe**# fofu The hard* as 
the boiu-6 a<)d cartilagat* give firmnefs and attitude to 
the body* aud fuUaiu the qther parts : tlie foft parts* 
either aLine or together with the hard* fcire to execute 
the animal funHiuiis. See ANaTv>MY. 

SOX-IDAGO. in botany; A genus of plants be- 
ion^ing to the clafs of fyt^ene^a, and to the order of 
pitlygamim fuperjlua i and in the natural fyfiem ranging 
under the 49'h order, Tlte rcceptscle is na¬ 

ked ; the pappus firople ; the radii are commonly five; 
thefcalesof the calyx are imbricated and curved inward. 
There are 14 fpecies * fccapervtreas, canadeiifis, altilG^ 
nia, laterifioia* hkolor* laaceoUta, coefia* mexicana* 
flexicaulis* latifulia* virgaurea* miouta* rigida* novebu- 
raceufii, Amonor the£e there is only uae fpecies* which 
as a native of Britain* the wrgaurtoi or golden rod* 
which grows frequeatly in rough mountainous paftures 
an<f woods. The firms are branched* and vary from fix 
inclu's 10 five feet hi^* but their common height U 
alxiut a yard. The leaves are a little hard and rough 
to tile touch ; the lower onea uval-Uaceolate, generally 
a little ferrated and fupported on fooiftalks ; thofe on 
the fialks are ellipitrsl; the fioweraare yellow, and 
grow III fpikes from the aim uf the leavMi thefcaks of 
tlu calyx are lanceolate* of unequal length, and of a 
pile greeu colour) the fiemak floret! in the rays arc 
from five (o eight in number) the hermaphrodite lowers 
ia the dife from ten to twelve. There ia a variety of 
this fpeoies caiird emnbriea to ke found on rocks from 
fix incites to a foot nigh. 

SOLIDITY, that property of matter* or body* by 
which it excludes all other bodies from the place which 
itfelf poiTeles ) and as it would be abfurd to fuppofe 
that two bodies could poitiTs one and tlie fame plue at 
the fame time, it follows, that the fofteft bodies are 
equally folid wkh the hardefi. Sec Mstaputsics* 

N* 44« 173, &c. 

Among geomrtriciana, the folidityofa body denotes 
the quantity or fpace contained in it* and is called alfo 
its folid contest. 

The fobdity of n cube, prifm* cylinder* orparalltlo- 
piped* is bad by multiidyuig iu bafis into its height. 

7 'hc foiidity of a pyramid or coue is had by Btul« 
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tiplyiiig either the whole bafe into a third part of Soliloquy* 
the lieight* or the whole height into a third part of 
the bale. ' ^ 

SOLILOQUY, a rcafoning or difeourfe which a 
man holds witli himfLlf t or* more proprriy* according 
to iVpias* it is a difeourfe by way of anfwcr to a qucL 
tiuii that a man propofes to hinifclf. 

Soliloquies are become \\ 17 common on the mo¬ 
dern ftage ; yet notluug can be more inartificial, or 
more unnatural* than hii aitlor’s making long fpecches 
to himfelf* to convey his intcntiune to the audK*ucc. 

Where fuch difoovenrs arc ncccllary to be made, tbe 
poet fiiould rather take cart- to give tr.r dramatic pti- 
Ions fuch confidants as may nt'ccfiatily fiiarc their in- 
mofl. thoughts: by which means they wiU be onoie ua- 
turuliy conveyed to the audience; yet LVinthisi.> a 
fiiift which an accurate poet would not fiiive occjdon 
fur. The following linca of the duke of Buckingham 
concerniug the life aud ahufe uf foidoquics deferve at- 
luutiun : 

Soliloquies had nicd be very few* 

Lxticmely fiii.rt. a»'d ipukr in paflion too. 

Our !uv\.r» tiilknig to thcinlclveK* for want 
Of others* make th'^ pit tiicir (.or.fidant: 

Nor ix the msttet memUd yet* if thus 
I’licy null a iriond, ouly to tell it us. 

SOLIMAN If. eoipenir of the Tuiks, furnamed 
the ASagnySicni, was the only foo of Stiim I. whom he 
fucccedcd i 1 1530. He was. educated in a manner ve¬ 
ry different fiuin tlie Ottoman princes in general; for he 
was infirudtid in the maxims of politics and the fecrets 
of gnvrnmici.t. He l*cgan his reign by'rcfloring thofe 
perfu: » their pofleffions whom his father had uujullly 
pliincLrcd. He rc-efiablilhed the authoiity of the tri¬ 
bunals* which was almoft aiuuhilated* aud befiowed the 
government of provinces upon none but perfons of 
wCidth and probity : ** I would have my viceroys (he 
iifed to fay) refeiuhlc thofe rivers that fertilize the 
fields through w*htch they pals, not thofe torrents which 
fweep every thing btfore them.’* 

After concluding a truce with Ifmaul Sophy of Per- 
fia* and fubduing Gosdi Bry* wlio bad railed a rcbeU 
bon ill Syria, be turned his armsagainfi Europe. Bel¬ 
grade was taken iu 1321, aud Rhodes fell into his 
hands the year following* after an obfiinate and enthu- 
liafiLc defence. In 1526 he defeated and fiew the king 
of Hungary in the fatnoiis battle ofMohatz. Three 
years after he conquered Buda* and immediately laid 
fiege to Vienna itfelf. But after coatiiiuing ao days 
before tlsat city, and affaultiiigit aotirncs* he was obli¬ 
ged to retreat with the lofs of 80,000 men. Some time 
after he was d< feated by the Perfiaiis* and difappuiuled 
ill his hopes of taking Nlalta. He fuccreded, however* 
in difpoffefliug tlie Otfooefe of Chio* an ifiand which 
bad belongod to that republic fur more than zo* 
years. 

He died at the age of 76, while be was bcfieging Si- 
geth.a town io Hungary, on the 30th Auguil 1566. 

He was a prince of the llriftcfi probity* a lover of juf- 
tice* and vigorous in the execution of it; but he tar- 
iiilhcd all his glory by the cruelty of his difpofitiun. 

After the battle of Muhatz he ordered 1500 prifoners* 
moft of them gentlrmen* to be ranged in a circle, and. 
beheaded in prefence of his whole army. 
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Soliman thought nothing impoflible which he com- 
mandtcl ; A general having received orders to throw a 
bjidge over the Dravc, wrote him, that it was impof- 
libie. The fuUan fent him a long band of h'ncn with 
thefe words wuiicn on it : “ rhe emperor Sohman, 
thy mailer, ordera thee to build a bridge over the Dravc 
in Ipite of the difheuliies thou mayell meet with. He 
infoi »ns tliee at titc fame time, tl»at if the hritlgc be not 
fniiflied upon hiS ainval, he will hang thee with the 
Very linen which iiifotins thee ol liis will," 

SOLIPUGA, or iSoLiFi’GA, in natural hifloi^, the 
name given by the Romans to a fmall venomous inl'ccl 
of the fpidcr k.nd, Ciillcti by the Greeks hthoceutrits : 
both words (Igiiiljing an animal which itings moll in 
tlu' counints and feafons where the fun is moll hot. 
•Sidinus makes this creature pccniiar to Mardinia ; hut 
thi.i is cotitiaiy to all the accounts given us by the an* 
cieiiti;. It is coniinon in Africa and fume parts of Ku* 
rope. Alii oil all the hot lOuntrKS produce this venom¬ 
ous little cnatine. It lies under the fand to leizc 
other itiU^ls as tluy go by ; and if it meet with any 
iincoveied part of a man, p.oduces a wound whnii 
piovcs very painfid; it isfaid tliat the bite is ahlolutily 
mortal, but probably this is nut true. buliiiUi* writis 
the word jUiJuga^ and fo do many f'lhers, erroiKoully 
deriving the name from the notior. that this autinal flics 
from the fun’s lays and buries iifelt in tiie fand. 

SODiS (Antonio de), an ingenious Spaiiiih writer, 
of an ancient and illullriuus family, born at Piacenza 
in Old Callile, in 1610. He was intended for the 
law; but his inclination toward poetry prevailed, and 
he cultivated it with great fuccefs. Philip IV. of Spam 
made him one of his fecretaries ; and after his death 
the queen*rtgent appointed him hiftoriographer of the 
Indies, a place of great profit and honour: his Hitlory 
of the Cunqueft of Mexico (hows that ilie could not 
have named a fitter perfon. He is belttv known by this 
hillory, at lead abmad, than by his p(K-ti7 and dramatic 
writings, though in tlicfe he W'as alfo didinguiihed. He 
turned pried at 57 years of age, and died in 1686. 

SOIjITAUY, that which is remote from the com¬ 
pany or commerce of others of the fame fpecies. 

SOLITARIES, a dcuuminatioii of nuns of St Peter 
of Alcantara, inlliiuted in 1676, tlic defign of which 
was to imitate the fcverc penitent life of that faint. 
Thus they are to keep a continual filence, never to 
open their mouths to a ftranger ; to employ their time 
wholly in fpiritual cxcrcifes, and leave tlieir tempo¬ 
ral concerns to a number of maids, who have a particu¬ 
lar fuperior in a feparate part of the monadcry ; they 
always go barefooted, without fandaU; gird themfclves 
with a thick cord, and wear no linen. 

SOLO, in the Italian mufic, is frequently udd in 
pieces confiding of feveral parts, to mark thofe that are 
te'perform alone j ji^jitjulo fold, vh/Huo folo. It is alio 
ul'ed for fonatas compofed lor one violiu, one Gciniaii 
flute, or other inilrumciit, and a bafs ; thus we hy, 
CurtUVsfolottOcmininm'ifohi^ &c. Whentw'Oorthicc 
paits pLy or ling fcparatcly fiom the grand chorui*, 
they arc called a iloi fult, ^ tre foli» dec. Solo is fomc* 
times denoted by S. 

SOLOMON, the fon of David king of IfracI, re¬ 
nowned in Scripture fur his wifdom, riches, and magni¬ 
ficent temple and other buildings. Towards the end 
of his life be fulhed all his former glory by his apoilaly 


from God ; from which caufc vengeance was denoun- S>Ic»ni«n, 
ced agaiiid his houfe aud untion. He died about 975 
B. C. 

SoiOMON*s Scalt in botany; a fpecies ofCoMVALLA- 
RIA. 


SOLON, one of ihe feven wife men of Greece, was 
born at Sulcimis, of Athenian parents, who were de- 
icciided from Codrna. H>s Lthcr leaving little patri¬ 
mony, he had recourfe to merehandife for hii> fubliiU 
encc. He had, however, a greater th Hi after know¬ 
ledge and lame than aftei riches, and niadr iiih nie>can- 
tile voyages fubfeivient lo the inereafe of hn. iiilelicc- 
tnal trtalurts. I'lc verv early (iiltivated the art of poe¬ 
try, and applied hiinlclf to the Itinly rf m0r.1l and I'vil 
wiidom. When the Arhentan^, lipd out w iili a King 
and croiihh li.nu'war wi'h tl.e Mcgaiei.lian.s, fortlu le- 
ci'Very of the ifle of Salami^, prohiliiiiu a.ly one, under 
pain of (hath, to propole the reiicwa! of tlu it c'ttip to 
that iflapd,Solon thinking the proliihition dithonomable 
to the date,and finding many «d the younger citizens dt- 
firoub to revive tlie war, feigned hindelf mad, and took 
care to have the report of his lulaiuty fprtad thro* the 
city. In the mean time !>r conijioicd an elegy adapted 
to the Hate of public aflaiis, wiiich he commitud to 
memory. Every thing being thu-. prepared, he fallud 
forth into the markei-[>laee with the kind of cap on liia 
head vf^hich uas conimoidy worn by tick perfons, and, 
afcendiiig the herald’s (land, he dciivcted, to u nume* 
rou.s crowd, his lamentation for the defertion of Sula- 
mis. The verfes were heard with general applaufe; 
and Pilidratus fecoiidcd his advice, and urged tiie 
people to renew the war. The decree was iminedtattiy 
repealed ; tlic claim to Salamis was refumed ; and tiie 
condu^ of the war was committed to S^don and Pifif- 
trains, who, by means of a llratagcm, defeated the Mc- 
garenfians, and recovered Salamis. 

His popularity was extended through Greece in con- 
fcqnencc of a fuccefsful alliance which lie formed among 
the dates in defence of the temple at Detphos againil the 
Cirriizans. When difTenfions had arifen at Athens be¬ 
tween the rich creditors and their poor debtors, Swloii 
was created archon, with the united powers of fuprunu 
legiflatur and mugillratc. He foon rcftorcd harmony 
between the rich and poor : He cancelled the delta 
which had proved the occafion of fo much oppreflion; 
and ordained that in future no creditor fhould be allow¬ 
ed to feize the body of the debtor fur his fecurity : He 
made a new diflribution of the people, inllitutcd new 
courts, of judicature, and tVamed a judicioiu code of 
laws, which afterwards became the bafis of the laws of 
the twelve tables in Rome. Among his criminal laws 
are many vvife and excellent n gnlatioiib ; hut the code 
is neceflarily defittive with reipecl to ihoie principli a 
which inuti bcdciived from the knowlciigc of the true 
God, and of purr morality, as the certain fonndvtions of 
national hnppini fs. Two of them in purtieulai were 
very exceptionafJc ; tin peraiiilion of a voluntary exile 
to perloiih that had been guilty of premeduated mur¬ 
der, and the appointmejit oi a lels focrc punifliment 
for a rape than for fcdu^lioii. I'hoie who wtfli to fee 
accuratJy fl.iUd the cc.n parative excellcDce of the laws 
of Mofes, of Lyenrgus, and bolon, x.ay confult Prize 
Diflertations lelaiive toN:;tu> •! ann Revealed Religion 
by Tiyler’s Thtological Society, Voi. IX. 

U'hc ictcrview' whtc]j Suion ii laid to have had with 
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fttce Cro?fu* kinj» of Lydia* the folid remarks of tlic fage 
il alter iurveying the monarch’s wealth* the rccollcfttoii ef 
thole n tnark' by Creefus when doomed to die, and the 
^ noble contJU«'\ of Cyrus on that oecai'ion, are known to 
every fehooihoy. Solon died in the ill^ind uF Cyprus, 
about the 80th year of his age. Statues were erected 
to his memory l>oth at Athens and S.ilamis. Histhirit 
after knowledge continned to the Idft : “ 1 grow old 
(laid lie) learning many things.” Among the apo¬ 
thegms atiii pnapts which have been afenbed to So¬ 
lon, are the following: Laws are like cobwebs, that 
entangle the wiak, hut are broken through by the 
ilrong. He who has learned to obey, will know how 
to comnia’id. In nil things let rcafou be your guide. 
Diligently contemplate exeullcnt things. In every 
thing that vtMi do, conlider tlie end. 

SOLSTICE, in allronomy, that time when the fun 
is ill one i«f the folRitia! points ; that is, wlien he ih at 
his grcatili diltance from the eqiidtor; thus called he- 
caulc he then appears to (land llill, and nut to change 
his diilance from the equator for fome time; an appear¬ 
ance owing to the obliquity of our fphere, and which 
tbofe living under the equator are (Irangers to. 

The folllictrs arc two in each year; tiie scilival or 
• funimer foldice, and the hyemal or winter fohlice. The 
fummer fotiUce is w*hen the fun feems to deferibe tiie 
tropic of Cancer, which is on June 22. when he makes 
the longed day : the winter fulitice is when the fiin en¬ 
ters the firll degree, or feems to deferibe the tropic of 
Capricorn, which is on December 22. when he makes 
the fliorted day. This is to be undcVftood as in our 
northern hcmifpherc ; for in the fouthern, the fun’s en¬ 
trance into Capricorn mskes the fummer folltice, and 
that into Cancer the winter folilice. The two points 
of the ecliptic, wlicrein the fun’s greateft afeent above 
the equator, and his defeent below it, are terminated, 
are called the foljiitinlpoints i and a circle, fuppofed to 
pais'through the pules of the world and thefe points, is 
called the^^///W colure. Tlie fummer foKlitial point is 
in the be*ginriing of the firll degree of Cancer, and is 
called the ajlival or fummer point} and the winter fol- 
ftilial point is in the beginning of the firll degree of 
Capricorn, and is talltd tlie mi inter point. Thefe two 
points arc diametrically oppofile to each other. 

SOLUTION, in chemillry, denotes an intimate 
union of fuhd with fiuid bodies, fo as to form a tra>)f- 
pairiit liquor. Sec Dissolution, andto Chk- 

MISTKY. 

SoLuisoti of Met.ils. See Mr.fAis of). 

fJOLVEN T, that w'hich dilTolves a tolid body into 
a irai'fparciit fluid. 

SOLWAY MOSS, See Moving Moss, 

SOMBRERO, the name of an umnhabit''d ifland 
in the VV'ell Indies m the form of a hat, whence the 
name is derived. It is alfo the name of one o^ the 
Nicohar id uids in the Eaft Indies. 

IVanderful Plant of Homfirero^ is a ftrange kind of 
fcnlitive phint growing in the E.ift Indies. 'ii f.mdy bays 
and in (hallow water. Jt appears like a (lender flraight 
ttick ; but when you attempt to touch it. immediately 
, . . willidriiws itlVlf into the fund. Mr Miller gives an ac- 
count of it in his deforipiion of Sumatra. il« fays, 
”^lhc Mahl^s call it lalan I’.uly that is, fed grrf‘‘. He nc- 
lll. vi'r coul* obierve any iciitticula ; hut. 'Hir ma ly unfiic- 
ccfsl'ul attempts, drew out a broken piece about a toot 


long. It was pcrfc£lly flraight and inrform, and re- Sornff.-i, 
fcmbltd a worm diawn over a knitting needle. When Soin^Iet- 
dry It appears like a coral. fture. 

SOMERS (Johi.), lord high chanccllorof England, ^ ^ 
was born at Worcefter in 1652. He was educated at 
Oxford, and afterwards entered himri.)t at the Middle 
Temple, where he lludied the law with grc.it vigour. In 
i68vS he was one of the counfcl for the levcii bifli ipsat 
thcjr trial, and argued with great learning and eloquence 
againfl the difptnfiiig power. In the cuiiVLiitioti which 
met by tlie prince of Orange’s fuminons, January 22. 
l68y, he reprefented Worcciler; and was one of the 
managers for the houlc of commons, at a conference 
with the houfe of lords upon the word ahtlirated. 

Soon after the acc^flion of King William and Qneen 
Mary to the thnine, he was appointed folicitor-gcncral, 
and received tlie hwtiour of knighthnod. 101692 he 
was made attorney-geueial, and in 1695 advance*! to 
the poll of lord kn*per-of the great feal of England. In 
1695 he propofed an expedient to prevent tlic pract-cc 
of clipping the coin. In 1697 he w'lis created Lord 
Somers, Baron of Ev^lh.tm, and made lord liigh chan¬ 
cellor of England. In the beginning of 1700 he was 
removed from his poll of lord chancellor, and the year 
after was impeached of high ciimcs and niifd. mcanors 
by the houfe of commons, of which he ums acquitted 
upon trial by the houfe of lord«. He then leiired 
to a lludioiis courfr of life, and was chi.fen prefident of 
the Royal Society. In 1706 he propofed a bill for tlie 
regulation of the law; and the fame year was one of 
the principal managers for the union between Enghiiul 
and Scotland. In 1708 he was made lord prefitlciii of 
the council; from which poll he was reniovi vl in 1710, 
upon tlie change of the niiniflry. In the laitci end of 
(^een Anne’» reign his lordftiip grew very infirm in 
h s health ; which is fuppofed to he the rcafon tliat he 
held no other poll tlian a fear at the council table, after 
tlie aeci.fljon of King 0 «oiy,v- I. He d’ d uf an apo- 
pli'i^ie lit ill 1716. Mr Aildilon haa drawn his cha- 
rndter very bt lotifuily in tiie I'lecholdri*. 

SOMIvKSE i'.SHIRE, a countyi" England, taking 
its name liorn Sonu’iton, o.ice ihe iapilal, betwee 50® 
and S’ I® 27' non li l.ii it iu!c, and between 1® 25' and 2'^ 59' 

Will longitude. It is bonndi d on the well bv Di \ ni- 
(hire, on the loulh by Dorf.tfliire, on ttic lunr'-. by 
Brillol channel or thr S vern fca, on the ni-rtl'-..i ' hy 
a (mail part of Glou. ilb uiiov, an 1 on the eall bj W It- 
fliire. It is one <»l the lurgLll coniiti •• in F. i.;l in . ex¬ 
tending in length from call to v\efl .iboui 68 rndts; in 
breadth, w'herc bri'dd fl, bom luuth tonoiili, ah »ut 
47 ; and 240 in cin n kriiiee. It is divided u.t q2 
hundredth, in wdiieh are ^ cuies, 32 maiket lowiis, i 700 
village^, 585 pai dhci.i'f which 1 jz i.e vicirages.comam- 
ing more than i,cco.coo of aeu '*, and abiiul 
foiib. It fends 18 nvmlv.rs to parliament, vr/. two ror 
the County, two for Bn lb > 1 , two f.ir Bviih, two for \V II5, 
two for '^raiiiiton, twnf 1 Biid^cwater, two for Ilehef- 
ter, two for M Ihourii-pnt, an.l two foi Mmelu i-l. 

Thv air of ibis coimty i-* very mild ai.d w.ioh h' ne, 
cfpccially th.ii of ihc hilly patt. The 1 nl in guui.i' is 
exceeding neh, lo lhai (ingle acres very commonly 
produce forty o- fifty hnih' is of wheal, and there have 
been in!l:ini,rs «.f fonit pindii lug fixty of bailcy\ 'As 
there is veiy line pi'bire hoih toefti cp.and hi ck cat¬ 
tle, il abounds in both, wrocli ai-e as laigi. as iiiiife t)f 
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Somcrffit- Lincolnihirc, and their flefh of a liner grain. la confe- 
fiurc quenceuf this abundance of black cattle, great qti ;nti- 
Soiuta. cheefe are made in it, of which tliat of Cheddar 

ii thought equal to Parmcfair. In the hilly part^ arc 
iiound coal, lead, copper, and lapis caUmin.'irts. Wood 
thrives in it as well as in any county uf the kingtlo'n. 
It abounds alfo in peafe, beans, beer, cyder, fruit, wild 
fowl, and falmon ; and its mineral waters arc celebrated 
all over the world. 

The riches ol this county, both natural and acquir¬ 
ed, exceed tludc of any other ir> the kingdom, Middlc- 
fex and Yoiklhirc excepted. The \vot)ll<n manufac¬ 
ture in all its brunches ia carried on to a very great ex¬ 
tent ; and in feme parts of the county great quantities 
of iineti are made. If to thefe tlic produce of vatioiis 
otlicr corntnuditifs in which it ahoituds is added, the 
amount uf the whole tnull undoubtedly be very great. 
Its foreign trade mull alfo be allowed to he very exten- 
five, when it is coniidered that it has a large trade for 
fea Ciial, and pulTcncs, hefdes other ports, that of Brif- 
tol, a town of the grealeli trade in England, next to 
London. 

Befdes fmall dreams, it is well watered and fupplled 
with filh by the rivers Severn, Avon, Parret, Froomc, 
Ax, Torre, and Toiie. Its greated hills are Mendip, 
Poiildon, and Quantock, of which the frd abound; in 
coal, lead, &c. Tiie livers .Severn and Parret breed 
very fine falmon. The chief town is Bridol. 

SOMERTON, an ancient town in Somerfetfhire, 
from whence the county derives its name. It is 123 
miles from London; it has five Hreets, containing 351 
lioufes, wliieh are inodly built of the blue dune from 
tile <|uarrics in the neigliliourhood. It is governed by 
condahles, and han a hall fur petty fefltons. The mar¬ 
ket fur com is coiiliderable, and it has Ccveral fairs for 
cattle. The chureh has what is not very frequent, an 
•/MR^w/fli’towcr with fix bells. N. Lat.51.4. W.I.ong. 
53 * 

SOMNAMBUI.I, perfons who walk in their deep. 
See .Slfepwalkkrs. 

bOMNER (William), an eminent Engliihantiquary, 
was born at Canterbury in 1606. His firlt treatife w'aa 
The Antiquities of Canterbury, which he dedicated to 
Archbifhup Laud. He then applied himfclf totheilu- 
dy of the Saxon language ; and having made himl'elf 
msder of it, he perceived that the old gloffary prefixed 
to Sir Roger Tvvifdcn’s edition of the laws of King 
Henry 1 . printed in 1644, was faulty in many places ; 
br therefore added to that edition notes and obferva* 
tions valuable for their learning, with a very ufeful 
gloffary. His Treatife of Gavelkind was finiOud a- 
bout 1648, though not published till 1660. Our 
author w;<;. acaloufiy attached to King Charles I. and 
»f) 1648 he puhlifiicd a poem 00 his ruiTcrings and 
death. His {kill in tlie Saxoa tongue led him to in¬ 
quire into moil of the European languages ancient and 
fnotlern. He aflilled Dugdale and Hodfworth in com* 
pil ing the Mvnafticum /inglieonuM* His Saxon dic¬ 
tionary was printed at Oxford in 1659. He died in 
1669. 

SON, an appellation given to a male child confidered 
ia the relation be beari to his parents. Sec FaIENt 
; atid EKsal Pi>ty, 

SONATA. in rnufic. a piece or compofitioa. intend- 


SON 

ed to be performed by iiidrumcnts only | in which fenfe Sonata, 
it {lands oppofed to cantata, or a piece dcligncd for the 
voice. See Cantata. 

The fonati then, is properly a grand, free, humo¬ 
rous compufition, dtverfHi'-d with a great vaiicty of mp* 
tioufi and expr ilions, extraordinaty and bold ftrokes, fi¬ 
gures, Stc And all this purely according t6 the fancy 
of the compofer ; who, W'ithout Confining himftlf to 
any general rules of conuterp.iint, or to any fix^cl num¬ 
ber or mcafure, gives a loofe to his grnibs, and run« 
from one mode, meafure, &c. to another, as he thinks 
fir. Tiiis fpecies nf compufition had its rife about the 
middle of the 17th criitury ; th<*fc who have moll ex¬ 
celled in it were Bafl'ani and Corelli. We liave fonatas 
of 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and even 8 parts, but ufually 
they arc performed by a tingle violin, or wifti two vio¬ 
lins, and a thorointh hafa fur the harpficltord ; and fre¬ 
quently a more ligured hafs for the hafs viol, &c. 

There Are a thoufnnd dltTermt fpecics of tonatas ; 
but the Italians ufually reduce them totw*o kinds. Sh- 
anate de chirfa% that is, fonatas proper for church mufic, 
which ufually begin with a grave folemn motion, fuit- 
able to the dignity and fan^ity of the place and the 
fcrvice, after which they ilrike into a biilker, gayer, 
and richer manner. Tiiefe are what they more pecu¬ 
liarly call fonatas. Swjnatr de camera, or fonatas for the 
chamber, are properly feriefes of feveral little pieces, for 
dancing, only cumpol'ed to the fame tune. They ufually 
begin with a prelude or little fonata, ferving as an in¬ 
troduction to all the red: afterwards come the allemand, 
pnvanc, courant, and other ferious dances ; then jigs, 
gavots, minuets, chacons, paffecaiUes, and other gayer 
airs: the w’hole compofed in the fame tunc or mode. 

SONCHUS, SOW-THISTLE, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of fyngentf,o, and to the or¬ 
der of polygamia atjuaVu ; and in the natural fyilem ran¬ 
ged tinder the 49th order, Cwnpeijitg^ The receptacle 
it naked; the calyx is imbricated, bellying and canica1| 
the down of the feed is fimplc, fcifile, and very foft $ 
the feed is oval and pointed. There are 13 fpecies; 
the maritimus, paluftrit, fruticofus, arvenfis, oltraceus, 
tcnerrimus,*pUimicfi, alptnus, fioridanus, fibiricui, tarta- 
ricuB, tuhcrofui, and canadeofis. Four of thefe are na-' 
lives of Britain.—1. Palujhie, marfh fow«thift)e. The 
ilem is ertd, from fix to ten feet high, branched and 
hairy towards the top: the leaves are firm, broad, half 
pinnated, ferrated, and (harp.pointed : the lower ones 
fagittatf at the bafe: the flowers arc.of a deep yellow, 
large, and difpcrfed ou the Cops of the branches : the 
calyx is rough. It is frequent in xnarffaes, and flowers 
in July or Atigofl.—-2. Arvenjit, corn fow-thiftle.'* The 
leaves are alternate, runcinate, and heart-fbaped at the 
bafe ; the root creeps under ground; the ftem is three 
or four feet high, and branched at the top. It grows 
in corn Reids, and flowers in Augufl.—3. Oteraeeut^ 
common fow'-thillle. The ftalk is fucculent, pifluhie^ 
and a cubit high or more; the leaves are broad, embrei- 
cing the Hem, generally deeply finuated, fmocth ot 
prickly at the edges; the flowers are of a pale yellow, 
numerous, in a kind of umbel, and terminal; the calyx 
is fmootb. It is frequent in wafle places and cultivated 
grounds.—4. Alpinut, blue-flowered fow-thiille. The 
ftem is ere£l, purpUih, branched, or fimplc, from three 
to fix feet high: the leaves arc Urge, fmootb, and fintv- 
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ated; the extreme ftgment Urge and tuangular: the 
flowcra are bluCf and gix>w on haiiy vifciu pcdiclest in 
lung rpikcR: the calyx ii brown. Tbia Ipecics i» found 
in North uinbcriand. 

8 QN(>» in poelrvt a little compofitiont confiding of 
eafy and natural .vcirt-d, fct to a tunc in order to be fung. 
Sec PoF.iKY, N* 120. 

SoNGf in mufic* is applied in general to a bugle piece 
of mubcy whether contrived for the voice or an iiiilru- 
ment. Sec .Aik. 

SosG of BirJj, is di-biied by the honourable Daincs 
Baniujiton to be a fucceflton of three or more diffeteiit 
not< s, u liich are contit ued withoui inter: iiptioiii during 
the fame inltrval, with a mufical bar of four erotcbcU 
in an adagio niovemcut, or w'hild a ptuduluni fw'ings 
four ft C'liid.s. 

It is nHirmcd, that the notes of birds are no more in«> 
n.ttc than language tu man, and that they depend upon 
imi(atio:i, as far hs their organs will enable them tu imi* 
tRtc the foundc wliich tiny hare frequent opportunities 
of hearing: and their adhering fu ileadily, even in a 
wild date, to the fame fong, is owing to the ncdlings 
attending only to the infirudlion of the parent bird, 
whild the y difregard the notes of all others that may 
pcihaps be finging rouinl them. 

Biids in a wild date do not commonly bng above to 
weeks in the yea^, whereas birds that have plenty of 
food in a cage dug the greated part of the year: and 
wc mny acid, that the female of no fpecies of birds ever 
fings. 7 'hiti is a wife pruvibon of nature, becaufe her 
foug would difeover her ncd. 1» the futne manner, we 
n^ay rationally account for her inferiority in plumage. 
The faculty of bnging is conboed to the ccKk birds ; 
and accordingly Mr Hunter, iu diHe^liug birds of fc> 
veral fpccies, found the mufclcs of tlie larynx to be 
ilronger in the nightingale than in any other bird of 
the fame bar ; and in all thofe iiiilances, where he dif- 
fided both cock and hen, the fame nmfcles were droug- 
cr in the cock. To the faine purpofe, it is an olifer. 
v;uion as ancient as the time of Pliny, that a capon 
does not crow. 

Some have afenbed the bnging of the cock bird in 
the fpring folely to the motive of pleabug his mate dur> 
ing incubation ; others, who allow that it is partly fur 
This end, believe it is partly owing alfo to another caufe, 
viz. the great abundance of plants and infers in the 
fpring, which, as well as feeds, arc the proper food of 
imgiivg birds St that time of the year. 

Mr Ban ington remarks, that there is no indance of 
any bnging bird which exceeds our blackbird in bze; 
Mid tliia, he fuppofes, may arife from the diHicuUy of 
Us concealing itfilf, if it called the attention of its cnc* 
Mies, not only by its bulk, but by the proportionable 
louduefs of its notes. This WTiter further obferveS;, that 
fuRie padagea of the fung in a few kinds of birds coirc* 
fpond with the intervals of our tnubcal fcale, of which 
llte cuckoo it a driking and known indance; but 
the prater part of their fung cannot be reduced to a 
Budkal foak $ partly, becaufe the rapidity is often fit 


great, and it it alfo fo uncertain when they may Ilop, 
that we cannot reduce the paflaget to fo.oi a irufical' 
bar in any time wliatfocvcr; partly aifo, becaufe the 
pilch of mod bird.} is conbderably Isighcr than the 
mod birill nutes of th>»fe iudruments which iiave the 
grealed compafs; and principally, h'-caufe the inter¬ 
vals ufed by birds are commonly fo minute, that 
w'c cannot judge of thrm from lUj mote gro{^ juttr- 
vals into which we divide our mubcal oftave. This 
wiiter apptchends, that all birds bug in tb. fame key ; 
and in order to difeover this key, he inforn.s us, that 
tlie following notca have been <*bfcrved iu d ffcrenl birds, 
A, B bat, C, D, F, and O; and therefore £ only is 
wanting to complete the fcalc; now thefc intcrvalt, he 
fays, can Oidy be fc.und in the key of F with a iharp 
tikird, or that of G with :i bit thixl ; and he fnppoA t 
it to be the latter, beeaufe, adniitling that tlie 5 rll mu- 
bcal notes wtrt learned fii.ru bixls, iln.feof the cuckoo, 
which have been ir.oll attended to, form a flat itiii j, 
and moft of cur eompofitiowb are in a flat third, where 
mubc is fimple, and ctn.idU merely of melody. As a 
farther evidenee ihni birds bug always iu the fame key, 
it has been fuund by attcr.ding to a nightingale, as well 
as a robin which was edui ated under him, that t he notes 
reducible to our intervals of the udtave were always jue- 
cifely the fame. 

Mud people, who have not attended to the notes of 
birds, fuppofe, that every fpceies bug cxaeHIy the fame 
notes and pafTuges: but this is by no means true; though it 
is admitted that there is a general rcfemblancc. Thus the 
Loudon birdcatebers prefer the fongof the Kentilh gold* 
bnchcf-, and Ene:i challiiiehes; and fome of the nightin¬ 
gale-fanciers prefer a Surry bird to tliufe of Middlefex. 

Of all bilging birds, the fong of the nigliiingale hat 
been mofl, univerrally admired : and its fupcnorjty (de- 
diicid from a caged hiid) cottillls in the following 
pa'ticiilars ; its tone is much more mellow than that of 
any olher bird, though at the fame time, by a proper 
exertion of its mubeal powers, it can be very brilliant. 
Anolhtr point of fupeiiority is its continuance of fong 
wiiliout a paufe, which is fumrlimes no lefs than so fc- 
cunJs ; and when refpiration becomes nccefTaiytit takes 
it with as much judgment as an opera finger. The fky- 
lark in this particular, a« well as in compafs and variety, 
is only Iccond to the nightingale. The niglitingale alfa 
fings (if the exprefiOon may be allowed) with fnperior 
judgment and tafie. Mr Barrington has obferved, that 
bis nightingale, which was a very capital bird, be/nn 
foftly like the ancient orators ; refervieg its breath to 
fweli certain notes, which by thefe means had a molt 
afionifiiing effeil. This writer adds, that the notes of 
birds, which arc annually imported from Afia, Africa, 
and America, both bngly and iu concert, aie not to be 
compared to thofe of European birds. 

7 'he following table, formed by Mr Barrington, a« 
grceably to the idea of M. de Piles in efiimating the 
merits of painters, is defigiied to exhibit the compara* 
live merit of the Britilh finging birds; in which so ii 
fuppofed to bf the point of abfolute perfe^ioa. ! 
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SONNAy a book of Mahometan tradltiona, which all 
the orthodox mufl’t-lineii arc r»quircd to believe. 

80 NNERATIA, in botany ; a genus of plants 
belonging to the clafs of icr<Janiir\a% and to the order of 
The calyx Ik cut into fix fegments ; tlie pe- 
t«iU art fix : the capfule is tnultilueular and fucculent ; 
and tlie cells contain many feeds. The only fpecies is 
tlic (teitia, 

SONNET, in poetry, a compofition contained in 14 
vcrfcft, viz. two (lanzas or ineafurcR of four vtries each, 
and two of three, the eight llril verfes being all in three 
rhiircs. 

SONNTl'ES, among the Mahometanp, an appella* 
tion given to the urllutdox muflVlmeii or true hclievevs; 
in oppohtiou to tlie Icveial iieretieal fedts, particularly 
tlie Shntc’s or followers of All. 

SOOJU, or Soy. Si'« Dotfcnos. 

SOONTAUnUDAU, m the Eafl Indies ; an at- 
tciid.iiit, wilo catties a lilvcr bludgeon in his hand 
ahoni two or three feet long, and runs before the pa> 
lanquin. Hi is infenrr lo ihcChubuar ; the propriety 
of .III riuiiun Neoauiy icquiring tuo Suontaburdurs for 
C^cry Cliubdar in tlu train. Tiu Chubdar procluitns the 
ap^'voach of vlfiiois, &e. He gem rally cairu s a large 
fiKir llaff about five feet 1 ng in his hands; and 
among the nabobs lie proclaims their p}aif<i.s aloud as 
lie runs betore tluir palanquins. 

SOOT, a volatile mutlei ai illng from w’ood and other 
fn 1 along ivith t«ie fmnkc : or rather, it is tlie finokc 
ill h condciifcd and gailictcd to ihc lidcs of the clnm- 
iivy. Thougli once volatile, Iiuitcvlt, foot eannot be 
again refiilved into vapuuri but, if dillilUd by a llrong 
iiri., yields u vol.jtile alk.ili and cnipyreuinatic oil, a 
cunlideiablc quaniuy of (ixcd niattcr rcmaniing at the 
bottom of the diliilliiig vcfii 1. If Lurut in an o]>cit fiu, 
it names with a thick fmoke, whence other font \s pio* 
dneed. It is tiled as a matcnul lot making la] aninto- 
n ac, and as a manuie. Ste CHkMiSTHY, 796. ; 
and AcR.icui.TUKf', N® 20. 

«S'oor*;iV./ri. S.'c CoitjUK-MaH/ig, 

BOPHI, or Bon, a title given to the emperor of 
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Petfui; importing as much as wife, fage, or philofo* 
pher. Si.phi 

The title is by fome faid to have taki-n its rife from 
a young fhepherd namftl SupLi^ who attained to the 
crown of Pcrfia in 1370 ; others derive it fiom the fo~ 
pboi or fages anciently called vto^i. Voflius gives a dif¬ 
ferent account of the wi>rd : iuplii in Arabic, he ob- 
ferves, lignifit-s •wool; and he adds, that it was applied 
hy the 'I'uiks out of derifiun to the kings of Perlia 
ever fiiicc* llhmael’s time ; becaufe, according 10 their 
feheme of rdigion, he is to wear no other covering on 
his head hut an ordinary red woollen ilufl'; whence the 
Pcrlianoare alfocalled hr%clbofihs^i\. d. redheads. But 
Bochart afTiircb us, that fophi in the original Perlian 
]angu.igt, figiiifics one that is pure in hi» religion, and 
who |)ictcr» the fervice of God in ail things; and de¬ 
rived it from an order of ubgious called by the fame 
name. The fophis value thciTdelves ou thru illullrious 
extraction. 'I’bcy arc dcicended in a right lint from 
Houfiein, feeond fon of Alt, Mahumet*s conlin, and Fa* 
tima, Maliomrt’s daughter. 

SoPHis, or^/^r.f« aknid of order of religious among 
the Mahometans III Pcrfia, anfwcnng to what ate iitiicr- 
wife called tlervifes., and among the Arabs and Indians 
faquirs. Some will have them calKd fophis from a kmd • 
of voarfc camblct which they wear calh d fouf from the 
city Souf in Syria, where it is principally nianufa6fured. 

The more eminent of thofe fophis are complimented 
with the title fehieh^ that is, reverend^ much as in Ro- 
mifh countries the religious are calh-d reverend fathers. 
Schi'ek Sophi, who laid the foundation of the gran¬ 
deur of the royal houle of Pcrfia, was the founder, or 
rather the rctlorcrof this order: Ifhmael, wlio conquer¬ 
ed Pcrfia, was hiuifelf a lophi, and greatly Vdhied him- 
frlf on his being fu. He chofe all the guards of his 
pel fon from among the religious of this order; andw'otild 
have all the great loids of his court fophis. The king 
of Pcrfia is ilill grandmafter of the order; and the lo»ds 
continue to enter into it, though it be now fallen under 
fomi* oontempt. 

SOPHISM, in logic, a fpecious argument having 
the appearance of truth, but leading to falfehood. So- 
philms are reduced by Ariflotlc into eight claffis, an ar¬ 
rangement fo juli and comprehcnlive, that it is equally 
proper in preferit as in former times. I . Ignuratio eUnchi, 
in which the fophift fecniH to determine the queilion, 
while he only does it in appearance. Thus the queftion, 

“ Whether excels of wine be hurtful?” feemstobe de¬ 
termined by proving, that wine revives tlie fpints and 
gives a man courage: but the principal point is here kept 
out of light; for (fill it may b<- hurtful tu hcalrh, to for¬ 
tune, and reputation. 2. Petitio principit^.ti begging of 
the quellion, or taking fur granted thai which u-n.ams 
to be proved, as if any one ihould undertake to prove 
tliat the foul is extended through all the parts of the 
body, becaufe it refides in every member, 'i'his is af- 
fiiming thcfaiTjc thing in diffcrtnt wordk. 3. Rv-afon- 
ing ill a circle; aswhciilbi. Romaii C tholics provi die 
Scriptures to be the word of God by tlu authority of 
the church, and the authority of the church fioin the 
Scriptures. 4. Non caufa pro caufay or tin. afligimig of 
a tallv caufe to any effect. Tbus> ihc fuppotid prin¬ 
ciple, that nature abhors a v.icuiiin, was applied to ex- 
pla u the riling of water in a pump before G.ut eo 
difcovcred that it was owing to the prtffure f the 
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l>, tttmorphere. In this way the vul^r afcribc accKle»T>t» 
to divine vengeancct and t!ie hpnnes and infidL-lity 
of iniKlern times are faid to be owin^ to learning. 
5. Faliada accuUniit^ in which the fophill reprcTciits 
wliat is merely accidental as eflentia! to tlir nature of 
the fiibje^^. This is nearly allied to the former, aj>d is 
committed by the Mahometans and Roman Catholics. 
The Mahometans forbid wine, bccaufc rt is form, times 
tile occafion of diiinkenncfs and qiiauets ; and tin- Ro> 
roan Catholics prohibit the reading of the liihh*, be- 
caiilc It has fometimes promoted hcrefii's. 6. By dedu¬ 
cing an univfiTal affertion from what is true only 'u par¬ 
ticular circumUauees, and the reverfe ; thus fome nun 
argue, “ tranferibers liavc committed man) tnors in 
copying the Scriptures, tlurcforc^hey arc not to be de¬ 
pended on.” 7. l)y alferting auy tiling in a compoui>d 
fenfe whicli is only true in a dulded fenfe ; fo when the 
S.i 'pturcs nlTurc uh, that the worft of linners may be 
faved, it does not mean that they Ihnil be faved while 
they remain finners, hut that if tlu-y rcpenl they may be 
fas'-'d. 8, By an abufc of the amhigulty of words. 
Tins Mr Hunie reafons in his Effay on Miracles: 

Experitnee is our only guide in rcafoning concerning 
tnatterb of faill ; now we know frmn experience, tiiat 
.the laies of nature are fixed and itivarialilc. On the 
odicrliaiut, tedimony is variable and often falfe ; (hcre- 
fori- fince our evidence for the reality of miracles reds 
foiely on teilitnony whicii is variable, and imr evidence 
foi the uniformity of the laws of nature is invariable, 
niirai lie are not to be believed.** The fophillry of this 
rgafiMuiig depends on the ambiguity of the word tKpt- 
rnner^ which in the fird prupofition fignihcs the ma¬ 
xims which we form from our own obfervation and re- 
ilcdion ; in the fecond it is confounded with teUimo- 
ny i for it is by the teftimony of otliers, as well as our 
own obfervation, that we learn whether the laws of na¬ 
ture are variable or invariable. The ElTayon Miiacles 
may be recommeuded to thofe who wifh to fee more 
exampies of fophiRry j as W'C believe moft of the eight 
f]>icics of foplufms whicli we have mentioned arc well 
illudrated by examples in that effay. 

bOPHlST, an appellation alTumed in the early pe¬ 
riods of Gicciati hillory by ihofe who devoted their 
time to the fludy of fcience. This appellation appear¬ 
ing too arrogant to Pythagoras, he declined it, and 
wifhcd to be called a pkilofophrr i declaring that, though 
h( could not confidcr himfelfas a wife man, he was indeed 
a lover of wifdoin. True wifdom andmodclly are ge¬ 
nerally united. The example of Pythagoras was lol- 
luwcd by every man of eminence ; while the name So- 
phtjl was retained only by thofe who with apomp of words 
made a raugnificent difplay of wifdom upon a very flight 
foundation of knowledge. Tfofe men taught an arti¬ 
ficial fl.rndtu'-e of language, and a falfc method of rca- 
foinng, by which, in argument, the w'orfc might be made 
to appear flic betterrcafou (fee »Sopiiism ). In Athens 
tluy were Jong hcld in high repute, and fujiportcd, not 
only by tuntribulious frum their pupils, but by a regu- 
lai fnlaiy from the Hate. Tluy were among the bit- 
tercll encinic.*-uf the tlluflrious Socrates, becaufe he em- 
biaced every opportuoily of expuling to conieinpt and 
ritllrule their vain pritenliuns to fuperior knowledge, 
ai.n the pcrU'Ciona infiucnceof tlicir doiStriues upon the 
tail ami morals of the Athenian youth. 

iiOPlliSTiCATZON, the mixing of any thing 


with what is not genuine ; a praftice too common in Sophccks. 
the niuking up of medicines for fale ; as alfo among 
vintners, dillilkra, and othcis, wliu are aicufcd of !•)- 
‘ phidicating their wines, fpirits, oils, &o. by mixing 
with them cheaper and cuaifer materials; and in many 
cafes the cheat is carried on fo artfully to deceive the 
bi ft judges. 

SOPHOCr.ES, the celebrated Greek tragic po^t, 
the foil of Sophilns an Athcnicin, was horn at Co- 
lonna, and educated W'llli great attention. Snpetior vi- 
gniir and adduin the cverclfe of tin- palcltra, .ind 
fl<tll la mulic, Wire the great accon'pl.flimcnt’' of young 
men 111 the ftaics of Greece. In rlufc, .‘•lophotU s en- 
cclleil ; nor waa he Jefs diflingtiinied by the beauty '‘f 
his perion. He was alfo inftructcJ iu tin- noble;! of 
all feieijces, civil polity and rclignm: from tin* lirll (;f 
thefe he derived an unniakeii li;vi ot his loiriti y, li'ch 
he ferved in fume cmb.ilTks, and in high miliui) emn- 
maiid with Pcriclei.; from the litter he was inipr fT d 
with a pious reverence for the gods, niatiifiliid by the 
inviolalilc integrity of liis life. But his iludics weic 
early devoted to the ti.igic mufe ; the fpliil of Efehy- 
Itis lent a fire to his genius, and ixeited that noble eiiiu- 
latioii which led him to contend with, and iomclimrs to 
bear av»ay the jinxi f om, his great nialtei. He wrote 
4.^ trygedu s, of wli'cli 7 only h. \e cfc iptd tlie lava^es 
of time : and having ttftificd his. love of his vountiy by 
refufing to Lave it, tliough invited by many } 

and having enjoytd llic unintc*rniplcd cllccm and. affec- 
liun of his fellow citi/.i ns, whu'h lu-ahei t)icgallant ac¬ 
tions and fublimc genius of EfcLyliis, nor the tender 
fpirit and phiUdopliic vittue of Knnpidis, louhl lecure 
to them, he dud in the 91 ll year of fils age, aboui 
years before Chrift. Tiic burial-place of his anccliors 
was at Decelia, wiiich the EaiN'dvrnonians had it th.it 
time fi ;/.ed and {oritfied ; but E\lander, the Sparlun 
chief, permitted the Athcniaab to intir tliiMr deriufcd 
poet; ar.d iliey paid him all the huiuiurs due to his hoe 
of his Cituntry, integrity of life, and liigh poetic exeeJ- 
Icncc. I'iiehylus had at once fiized the highefl pull tif 
honour in tlie Held of poetry, the true fubbrne ; to tliat 
eminence his chum could not be difputid. Sojihoch ) 
had a noble elevation of mind, but umjicnd wiiii fo 
fine a tallc, and fo ciiaftcnctl .a judgment, that he nevt-r 
pafled llic bounds of propnclv. Ibider ins eon !ui^ 
tlu tragic mufcappeared with the ehalle dignity of fomc 
noble matron at a ichgit>ub lolemnity ; harmony is m 
her voice, and grace in all her motions. From him tlic 
theatre Kceivcd fomc addititnial einbciliniments; uiid 
the diama the introdiK^tron of a third fpeakcr, which 
made it more active .ind more interi-fling; liut his diftin- 
guillicd cxcilltMice is in the juilicuni'i dilpoDtion of the 
fable, and fo nice a connexion and dependence of the 
parts on each other, that they all .agice to make the 
evr-nt not only ptcbablc, but evui net- ftary. This is pe¬ 
culiarly admirable in his ** QSdipus Kmg of 'I’htbcs ,** 
and in this important point lie is far fuperior to every 
other dramatic wnttr. 

The ingiatiindc of tlie children of Sophocles is well 
known. They Wiflitd to become immediate maftevs of 
their fat}uT*8 pi.ff fftous ; and thei'fore tired.of his 
longlife, they accufed him btfoii. the .‘\rcopagUb of 
iiifaniiy. The finly deduce the p.i- ‘ made was loicad 
luK tr.igidy of CE-bpui it Cohn,os bich he had hit iy 
rimftied; and tiuu be afkcd kis judges, whetu-er the .iti- 
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-Sophora t^ior of fuch -a performance could be taxed with infa* 
if nity f Toe fatbcruponthiswaBacqalUed* andthcchiU 
. **^°***' drcn returned home covered with ibatne and confu- 
* iion. The fevcu tragedica of Sophocles which ttill re- 
mam> together with the Grct'k Scholia which accom* 
pvny them, have been tranflated into Latin by Johnfon, 
and into Kugliih by Dr Franklin and Mr Potter. 

SOPHORA, in botany: Agenusof pUutitbelong, 
ing to the clafs of tifcandriot and to the order of inooe* 
; and in the natural fyftcm arranged under the 
3 2d order* P.ipiUonucer. 'Die cilyx is quinquedentute 
and gibbons Ml)ove : the corolla is papilionaceous } tlic 
wingi) being of the fame length w'ich the vexillum: the 
feed is contained in a legumcn. There are 16 fpectesi 
tin' tetraptera* microphylU, flavcfcens* alopecuroidest 
'tomentofai ocoidentalis, capenQs aurea* japonica* ge« 
nilloiiUs, audtalis, tindtoria, alba> lupUioides* biflora, 
and hfi'luta. 

SOPORIFIC, or SopoRiFEROviy a medicine that 
produces Heep. Such arc opium, laudanum, the ferd 
of poppies, ic. The word is formed from the Latin 
fopor “ fleep,** 'fhe Greeks m place of it ufc the word 
hypnotic, 

SORllONNE, or SoR&OM, the houfe or college of 
the faculty of theology viUhli/hcd iu the univertity of 
Pnri*. It was founded in liys hy St Louis, or rather 
by Rolrrt de Sorbon his confefior and almoner, fit 11 ca¬ 
non of Canihray, and aftet wards of the church uf Paris} 
w!u> gave his own nutnr to it, which he himfelf took 
•from the viUagv of Sorhon or S.rbon, ne?vSens, wlicre 
he was born. TIte foundation was laid in 1250; Qncen 
Blanche, in the abfcnce of Iter hufhand, furmlhin^iina 
W'ith n houfe wliich had formerly been the palace of 
Julian the , of which ioine remains are 11111 

feen. Afterward*, the k’ng give him all the houfei> he 
had iu the fume place, in cxchar'g.’ for fomc others. 
The college has bet . Ottf'c magiuiiccnily rrhuiltby the 
cardinal dc Richelieu. The d( h^n of itHiniiitutiun was 
for the ufc ot poor (Indents in divinity. There arc 
lodgings in it for 36 docto^^, who ar<? faid lo be of the 
fveiety cf the Sorbonm ; ihofc admitted into it without 
being dod^^rs, ire faid tu be of xhv hu/pUality of tht Sor^ 
bonne. Six regent doctors formirjy held Kttures creiy 
day for an hour and a half each ; three in the morning 
nnd three in the afternoon, 

SoRBwNNE, is alfo wfed in general for the whole fa¬ 
culty of theology It Paris; as the »ncinblirs of the 
whole body are held in the houfe ol the Sorbonnr : 
and the bachelors of the other houics of the facul¬ 
ty, as the houfe of Navarre, &c. cun r Hither to hold 
their forbonni^ue, or aff for being admitted doctor in 
divinity. 

SORBUS* s^ERviCfi-TREE, in botany ; a genua of 
planta belonging to the clafs of ieo/andrifi^ and to the 
order of/r/j;ye;rt. The calyx is quirquefid ; the petuls 
arc five ; the berry is below the flower, foft and con¬ 
taining thn c feeds. There arc three fpecies, the au- 
cuparia, domedica, and hebrida. 

1. 'The awuparia, mountain-alh, quicken tree, quick- 
beam, or roan tree, rifea with 1 itraight. upi:ght ftem 
and regular branching head, twenty or thirty feet high 
or more, covered with a fmootb grayiih brown bark ; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of long, narrow, fer- 
nted foliolrs, and an odd one, fmooth on both fidcs; 
•nd large umbellate cluftera of white fiowen at the fides 


and ends of the branchea, fucceedird by cluftera of fine 
red bemes, ripe in autumn and winter. There is a va- 
riety with yellow ftriped leaves. This fpecies grows wild " 
tn many parts of this ifland in mountainous places, 
woods, and hedge-rows, often growing tu the liae of tim¬ 
ber; and is admitted into moil ornamental plantations, 
for the beauty of its growth, foliage, flowers, and fruit; 
the hitter, in particular, being produced in numernua 
large red bunches all over the tree, exhibit a fine ap¬ 
pearance IQ autumn and winter, till devoured by the 
birds, cfpecially the blackbird and thruih, which arc fo 
allured by this fruit ns to flock from all parts and feed 
on it Toracioufly.—>ln the iiland of Jura the juice or 
the berries is employed as an acid for punch. It is pro¬ 
bable that this tree was in high efteem with the Diuids; 
for it is mure abundant than any other tree in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of thdfe Dniidical circles of fiones, fo com¬ 
mon in North Britain. It is ftdl believed byfomeper- 
foDs, that a branch of this tree can defend them from 
enchantment or witchcraft. Even ihe-cacilc are fup- 
pofed to be preferved by it from danger. 'The dairy¬ 
maid drives them to the fnmmer pafturea with a rud of 
the roan-tree, and drives them home again with the 
fame. In Strathfpey, we arc told, a hoop is made of 
the wood of this tree on the ift of May, and all the 
fhcep and lambs are made to pals through it. 

2. The domejiiest or cultivated fervicc-trcc, with eat- 
able fruit, grows with an upright ftem, branching 30 
or 40 feet high or more, having a hrownifh ba- k, and 
the young Ihoorsin fummer covered with a.mealy down; 
pinnated leaves ol eight or tea pair of broadiib deeply 
ferrated lobes and an odd one, downy underneath, and 
large umbellate elutlcisof white flowers st the ftdes and 
ends of the branches, iucceedrd by bunches of Urge, 
flc(hy, edible led fruti, of various lhapes and fixes, 
This tree is a native t»f the fouthern warm parts of 
Europe, where its frutl is uied a» ifaUc as a deffert, and 
It It cuUivatfd here in many of our gardens, both as a 
fruit-tree and as an oruaiiicnt tu diverfify hardy planta¬ 
tions. 

3. The ffihndu^ or mongrel fervice-trec of Gothland, 
grovta twenty 01 thirty feet fugh; it has half-pinnated 
havt.i, wry downy urtJcTi-’cutU ; and tlufttrs ol white 
flowers, fucceeded by bunciies of round reddifh herrtes 
in autumn. 

SORCERY, or Maoic; the power which fome 
perfoua were formerly fuppofed topoflefsof command¬ 
ing th'* devil an.l the internal Ipirili by fl< H m charms 
■nd iuvocatioiir., and of foothing them by iniriigationB. 
Sorcci-y i* therefore to be diftiogiiilbed fr«>in vrit^craft; 
an art v. hich was ftippofed to be piactifed, not by com- 
m iudiug tvd fpieits, ^ by corrpaA with the devil. 
A» an iiiftance of the p^wer of bad fmells over demons 
or evil fpirits, wc may mention tht flight of the evil 
fpirir mentioned in Tobri into <bc rcinoic parts of E- 
gypt, tvrodueed, it is (aid, by the fmell m the burnt 
liver of afilh. Lilly infiorma os, that one Evans hav¬ 
ing raifed a fpirit at the rcqucfl of Lord Botbwrll and 
Sir Kcnelm Dtgby, and forgetting a fumigation, the 
fpirit, vexed at the difappojntment, pulled him with¬ 
out the circle, and carri^ him from bis houfe in the 
Minorics into a field near Batterfea Caufeway. 

King James, in bis Deemonologla^ bs^iven • very 
full account of the art of forccry. ** *IVo priompal 
things (layshe) cannot well in that errand be wanted: 

holy 
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lrt)ly water (whereby the devil mocks tlw papills)* and or to reftorc ftoltn goods, or to provoke unlawful love, Sor«r. 
“^fomc prefent of a living thing umo him. ^Fhere are orto hurt any man or bead, though the fame were not — 
likewife certnine daies and lioures that they obferve in effe^ed, he or fhe fluiuld fuffer imprifunment and pih 
this purpofe. Thcfc things being all ready and prepar- lory for the firft offence, and death for the fecond. 
ed, circles arc made, triangular, quadrangular, round, Thefe afts continued in force till lately, to the terror 
double, or fingle, according to the forme of the appari- of ill ancient females in the kingdom ; and many poor 
tion they crave. Wlicn the cunjared fpirit appearea, wretches were facrificed thereby to the prejudice of their 
which will not be while after many ctrcumdancea, long neighbours and their otvn illufions, not a few havinx 
prayers, and much muttering and murmuriiigs of the by feme means or other confcffcd the fa^at the 
conjurors, like a papid pricil dcfpatcbing a hunting lows. But all executions fur this dubious Crime are now 
maffc—liow foone, I fay, he appears, if they have mif- at an end ; our Icgidature having at length followed 
fed one jotc of all their rites ; t>r if any of their feetc the wife example of Louis XIV. in France, who 
once ilyde over the circle, through terror of his fearfull ^bought proper by an edidf to rertrain the tribunals of 
apparition, he paies himfelf at that time, in his own jufticc from receiving informations of witchcraft. And 
band, of that due debt which they ought him, and o- accordingly it is with us enafted, by ftaciitc 9 Geo. II. 
therwife would have delaied longer to have paied him : c. 5. that no profecution fliall for the future be carried 
I mean, he carries them with him, body and foul-.*^ on againft any perfon for conjuration, witclicraft, for- 
How tlie coi'jurors made triangular or quadrangular eery, or enchantment; But the nrfdtmeanor of perfons 
circles, his majeHy has not informed us, nor docs he pretending to ufe witchcraft, tell fortunes, ordifeover 
fecra to imagine there was any difficulty in the matter, ftoltn goods, by (kill in the occult fcitccc!., is ftill df- 
Wc are therefore led to fuppofu, that he learned his ma- fervedly puniHicd with a year’s imprifonment, and 
thematics from the fame fyftem as Dr Sacheverell, who. Handing four times in the pillory, 
in one of his fpceches or fermons, made ufe of the fol- SORliX, the Shkhw, in natural hillory ; a genua 
lowing ftmilc i ** They concur like parallel lines, meet- of animals belonging to the clafs of mammalia^ and or- 
* ing in one common centre.” der of It has two long iorc teeth ni the upper 

Another mode of conCulting fpirits was by the beryl, jaw, which arc divided into two points; in the lower 
by means of a fpeculator orfecr ; who, to have acorn- jaw are two or four fore teeth, the two middle ones in 
' pletc fight, ought to be a pure virgin, a youth who had tlie latter cafe, being Ihortcr than the others : O.i cadi 
not known woman, or at leall a perfon of irreproach- fide in both jaws are two or more tulks: The grinderi 
able life and purity of manners. The OKlbod of fuch arc knobbed. Theanijnals of tins genns have in general 
coufultation is thist The conjuror having repeated the thick clumfy bodies, and five toes on each of ibcir feet; 
nectffary charms and adjurations, with the litany er in- the head rcfembles that of the mole, being thick at Oic 
vocation peculiar to the fpirits or angels he wiflics to forc-bcad, much elongated, and ending in a conicai 
call (for every one has his particular form), the fecr fnout, and having very fm.dl eyes; in other circumilan- 
looks into a ciyftal or beryl, wkcrcin he will fee the ecs of general figure tliey rcfcmbic the murine tribe of 
anfwers, reprelenled cither by types or figures ; and quadrupeds. They burrow ia the ground, iomc fpe* 

fometimes, though very rarely, will hear the angels or cies living inoftly about the Tides of walcn ; and moll 

fpirits fpeak arffculately. Their pronunciation is as of them feeding on worms and inftds. Th.’rc a»c 16 
Lilly fays, like the Iridi, much in the throat. Lilly fpccies; of which the molt remarkable are, 
deferibes one of thefe beryls or cryfials. It was, he 1. The arani-us, or field nirevv-tnoufc, with fhait 
fays,-as large asan orange, fet in lilvcr, with a crofs at rounded ears; eyes fmall, aiul almoll hid in the fur ; 

the top, and round about engraved the names of the nofe long and (lender, upper part the loiigell; liead and 
angels Raphael, Gabriel, and UrieL A delineation of upper part of the body of a br(>wui{h red ; billy of a 
another is engraved in the frontiljpiece to Aubery’s dirty white ; length from nufe to tail, two inches and a 
Mifcellanics, half; tail one and a half. I uiiabiu Europe: lives iu old 

Thefe forccrers or magicians do not always employ walls and heaps of Hones, or holes in the earth ; is fre- 

their art to domifchief; but, on the contrary, frequent- quenilyivcar hay-ticks, dung-hills,and neccffary-hmifc!.; 
ly exert it to cure difeafes iaflified by witches; to dif- lives on corn, infcdls, and any filth ; is often ubferved 
cover thieves; recover Itolen goods ; to foretel future rooting in oidurc like a hog ; from its food, or tlic 
events, and the (late of abfent friends. On this account places it frequents, has a difjgiecablc fmell; cats will 
they are frequently called whke wUchex» Sec Magic, kill, but not eat it ; it brings four or five young at a 
Witchcraft, &c. time. The ancients believed it was injurious to cattle; 

Our forefathers were ftrong believers when they an error now detedied. There ftems to be an annual 
enafted, by ftatute 33 Hen. VIll. c. 8. all witchcraft mortality of thcfc animals in Aiiguft, numbers being 
and forcery to be felony without benefit of clergy; and then found dead in the paths. 

again, by ftatutfc i Jac. I. c. 12. that all perfons into- 2. The fodttnsy or water Ihrew, has a long (lender 
king any evil fpirit, or confulting, covenanting wich, nofe; very minute ears ; very fmall eyes, hid iu the 
entertaining, employing, feeding, or rewarding any evil fur; colour of the head and upper part of the body 

fpirit; or taking up dead bodies from tlicir graves to black; throat, bread ami belly, of a light afh-colour ; 
be ufed in-any witchcraft, forecry, charm, or enchant- hene.ith the tail, a triangular du(ky fpot; much larger 
Btent; or kiffing or utherwife hurting any perfon by than the lad ; length, from nofe to tail, three inches 
fuch infernal arts; (hould he guilty of felony without three quarters; tail, two inches. Inhibits Europe: 
benefit of clergy, ind fttffer death. And if any perfon long fince known in Englarid, but lod till May 17 68, 
fiiould attempt by forcery to difeover hidden treafure, when it was difeovered in the fens near Revefley Ab- 
VoL. XVII. Part 11 , 4 H bc^ 
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bey, I-incolnlhirt; burrow* in the hzJJki near the wa- quantity be boiled in the fame juice or decoflion. When 
terj is called by the fenmen the blind-mmfe. the liquor is made fufficiently acid, arain it from the 

a. The minutm. or minute Ihrcw, has a head near as forrel through a fwvc, put the cloth or yarn >nto it, and 
bieas the body: eery flender nofej bi-oad fliort naked let it boil for two hours, ftimng it frequently. Ifftoelf 
cars; whilkers reaching to the eyes ; eyes fmall, and inga be among the fluff to be dyed, it will be ca|»- 
capable of being drawn in ; hair very fine aod (liining } dient, after they have been an hour in the bdilmg U- 
rav above, white beneath ; no tail; the Icaft of qua- quor, to turn them infide out. and at the end of the 

.. fecond hour let the whole be poured into a tub or any 

other veflcl. The pot or cauldron moft then be wafii- 
cd, and water put into it, with half a pound of lug- 
wood'chips for every pound of dry yarn or cloth. The 
logwood and water Ihould boil flowly for four hours \ 
and then the cloth or yarn being wrung from the four 
liquor, and put into the logwood deco6lion, the 
whole muU he fuffered to boil flowly for four hours, 
ftockings, if there be any, being turned infide out at 
the end of two hours* Of thUlaft decoflion there mull 
as of the former be enough to let the cloth lie open and 
eafy to be ftirred while boiling. At the end of the four 
hours the cloth rauft be taken out, and among the boil* 
ing liquor, firft removed from the fire, mufl be poured a 
Scotch pint or half an Euglilh gallon of ftalc urine for 
every pound of dry cloth orotherfluff to be dyed. Wlictt 
this compound liquor has been ftirred and become cold, 
the cloth muft be put into it and fuffered to remain well 
covered for 12 hours, and then dried in the ftiadt; after 
which, to diveft it of frncU or any other impurity, it may 
be waftied in cold ^vater, and dried for ufe. 
fVood^SoKtRi.t in botany. See Oxalis. 
SokURL’Cokur, in the manege, is a reddifti colour, 
generally thought to be a fign of a good borfe. 

SORRKNTO, a fea-port town of the kingdom t»f 
Naples, with an archbiftiop’t fee. It is feated in a j)c- 
ninfula, on the bay of Naples, at the ftuit of a mouii.- 
tain of the fame name, 17 miles I'outh-call of Naples. 
It is the birth.place of Torquato Taflu. E. Long. 14. 
24. N. Lat. 40. 36. 

SORTILEGE (Soriile^ium)^ a fpecies of divination 
performed by means of fortet ox lots. 

The fortts Pretujiinat famous in antiquity, confiftrd 
putting a number of letters, or even whole words. 
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drupeds, according to Linn*us. Inhabits Siberia; lives 

in a neft made of lichens, in fome moift place henealh 

the roots of trees ; feeds on feeds, digs, runs fwiftly, 

and has the voice of a hat. 

4. 'I'hc tuean, or Mexican ftircw, has a lharp note ; 
fmall round ears ; without fight ; two long fore-teeth, 
above and below ; thick, fat, and flcihy body ; fliort 
legs, fo that the belly almoft touches the ground ; long 
crooked claws ; tawny hair ; fliort tail; length, from 
nofc to tail, nine inches. Inhabits Mexico ; burrows, 
and makes fncli a number of cavities, that travellers can 
fcarcc tread with fafety ; if it gets out of its hole, does 
not know how to return, but begins to dig another; 
grows very fat, and is eatable ; feeds on roots, kidney- 
beans, and otlur feedd. M. de Ruffon thinks it a mole ; 
but it feems more properly to belong to the genus of 
forex. 

SORITES, in logic, a fpecies of rcafoning in which 
a great number of propofitions arc fo linked together, 
that the predicate of the one become* continually the 
fobje^l of llie next following, till at laft a conclulion is 
formed by bringing together the fubje^l of the firft pro- 
pofition and the predicate of the laft. Such was that 
meny argument of Thcmiftocles, to prove that his little 
fon under ten years old governed the wliulc world, 
I’hus : My yj« governs his mother \ his mother me ; / the 
jiiheniatts : the Athenians the Creeks ; Greece commands 
Europe i Europe the luhole world : therefore my fon com^ 
mands the whole worlds See Looic, N** 9 ^» 97 * 

SORNING, in Scots law. Sec Law, N* clxxxvi. 
30. 

SORREL, in botany, a fpecies ofthcRVMEx, which 
grows in paftures and meadows, and is well known. The 
natives of Lapland boil brge quantities of the leaves in 
water, and mix the juice when cold with the milk of 
their rein-deers which they efteem an agreeable and 
wholcfosne ftX'd. The Dutch arc fdid to culrivatethis 
plant for its ufefuincf* in the dyeing of woollen cloths 
black ; and vc know that by rotans of the common 
hroad-lcavwd lor: cl an excellent black colour is, in 
riany places of Scotland, given to woollen fluffs with¬ 
out the aid of copperas. As this mode of dyeing 
docs not in the fmalltft degree injure the texture 
of the cloth, which continues to the laft foft and filky, 
without lliat hardnefs to the touch which it acquires 
■when dyed black by means of copperas, our readers will 
probably thank us fur the following receipt, with which 
wc liave been favoured by a learned phyfician : 

Let the Huff to be dyed be well waflied with foap 
and water, and afterwards completely dried. Then of 
the common broad leavedforrelboil as muchas {ball make 
an acid decoAion of fufficient quantity to let the fluff 
to be dyed lie in it open and eafy to be ftirred. The 
greater quantity of forrel that is ufed, the belter will 
the colour be; and therefore if the pot or cauldron will 
Dpt hold enough at once, when part has been fuificient- 
ly boiled) it Oiuft he taktu out and wrung, aud a f.tfb 
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into an urn; aad then, after fliaking them together, 
they were thrown on the ground; and whatever fen* 
tcnces could be made out from them, conflituted the 
anfwcr of the oracle. To this method of divination 
fucceeded that which has been called the fortes Home- 
riana and fortes EirgUianrt a mode of inquiring into fu¬ 
turity, which undoubtedly took its rife from a gencial 
cuAom of the oracular pricflsof delivering their anfw'era 
in verfe; it fubfifted a long time among the Greeks and 
Romans; and being from them adopted by the Chri- 
flians, it was not till after a long fuccelfiun of centuries 
that it become exploded. Among the Romans it con- 
fifled in opening fome celebrated poet at random, and 
among the Chrittians the Scriptures, and drawing, from 
the firft paffage which prefented itfclf to the eye, a 
prognoftic of what would befal one’s felf or others, 
or direftioo for conduA when under any exigency. 
There is good evidence that this was none of the vulgar 
errors; the greateft perfons, philofophers of the belb 
repute, admitted this fuperftition. ^crates, w’hcu in 
prifoo, hearing this line of Homer, 

Within three days 1 Phthla's ihore Ihall fee, 

immediately 
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immediately faW, withia three daya I fliall be out uf the 
wor!d { giitherinjr it from the double meaning of the 
word Hthiat wj»ich in Greek is both the name of a 
country and corruption or death. Tliis pre- 

(liaion, addrefled to ^fehiuus, was not cafily forgotten, 

Di it was verified. 

When this fupcrftition pafled from Paganifm into 
Chriftianity, the Chriflians had two methods of confult* 
ing the divine will from the Sciiptures ; the oiif, ca- 
fually, to open ilic divine wriiingi, and take tlicir di- 
reifiion, as above-mentioned ; the other, to go to cljurch 
Wfith a purpofe of receiving, as a declaration of tlie.will 
of heaven, the words of the Scripture, whiclr were fing- 
ing at the inflant of one’s entrance. 

1 his unwarrantable prafliceof inquiring into futuri* 
ty prevailed very generally in England till the begin¬ 
ning of the prcftni century ; and fomettmes the books 
of Sciiptiirc, and I'umetimcs the poems of Virgil, were 
confulteil for oracular refjionfcs. One remarkable iii- 
ftance is that of King Charles I. who being at Oxford < 
during the civil wars, went one day to fee the public 
library, where he was fhotved, among other hooka, a 
Virgil nobly printed and Cxquifitcly bound. The lord 
Falkland, to divert the king, would have his niajcHy : 
, make a trial of his foituiic by the Smes Vxrgilicna. \ 
Whereupon the king opening the book, the period i 
W’hich happened to come up was this: < 

At hello auiiatis popuH vexatutt et armis, 

Kmihus extorrisi complexu avulfus lulit 
AuxHium implorri i •uidealque ‘mtiignaQuorum ^ 

T'unera ; nec^ cum fe fuh leges pacts iniqux ' 

TradiJeratt regno nut optatn luce fruatur s ^ 

Sed cadat ante dtemy mtdiaque inhvmatus arenas ^ 

'' 4 ineid. Lib. IV. * 


Yet Jet a race, untam’d and haughty foes, 

His peaceful cnlraRcc with dire arms oppofej 
Oppreflt'd with numbers in the unequal field, 

His men difeourag’d, and himfelf expell’d. 

Let him foe fuccour fuc from place to place, 
Torn from his fubjefts, and bis foil’s embrace: 
Firtt let him fee his friends in battle ilain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain | 

And when at length the cruel war fhall ceafe, 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace. 

Nor let hinf then enjoy fupreme command, *1 
But fall untimely by fomc hodile hand, I 

And lie unburied on the barren fand. j 

Lord Falkland obferving that the king W'as concern¬ 
ed at this accident, would likew'ifc try his own fortune 
in the fame manner, hoping he inighl fall upon fomc 
pafTage that would have no relation to his cafe, and 
thereby divert the king's thoughts from anyimpicflion 
which the other might have upon him j but the pi'ace 
lie ftumbled upon was as much fuited to his cieftiny a$ 
the other had been to the king’s ; being the latnci ta- 
tioii of Evandcr for the untimely death of his fon Pal- 
, las*: for this lord’s rldcft fon, a young man of an 
amiable charailer, had been Ilain in the Orft battle of 
Newbury. 

Wc have ourfclves known fcvcral whofe devotion has 
not always heen regulated by judgment purfue this me¬ 
thod of divination ; and have generally obferved, thai 
the confpquencc has been defpair or prefumption. To 
Cufcb wc beg leave to recommend one pail’uge in Scrip- 
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turc which willmcTcr difappoint them: Thou Jhalt not Soterfs 
tempt the Lord thy God, ‘ (f 

50 TERIA, in antiquity, facrldcei offered to the 
gods for delivering a perfon from danger; as alfo poe- 
lical pieces compofed for the fame purpofe. 

SOUBISE, a town of France, in the department of 
Lower Charente, and late territory of Suiniong.*. It is 
feated on the river Charente, 22 miles fouth of Rochelle, 
in W. Long. i. 2. N. Lat. 45. 57. 

SOUGH, among miners, denotes a pafTage dug 
under ground, to convey off w'atcrs from mitres. Sec 
Mins. 

SOVEREIGN, in matters of government, is applied 
to the fupreme magiffrate or magiftrates of an indepen¬ 
dent government or Ilatc; hecaufc their authority is only 
bounded by the laws of God and the laws of the Hale : 
fuch arc kings, princes, 5 cc. Sec Prerogative, &c. 

SorKkkieiN Pewer^ or Sovereigntyf is the power of 
making laws \ for wherever that power rcficles, all 
others muff conform to it, and be direAed by it, 
wiratever appearance the outward form and admiui- 
ffration of the government may put on. For it is at 
any time in the option of the Icgillaturc to alter that 
form and adminiffration by a new cdiA or rule, and 
to put the execution of the laws into whatever bands 
it pleafes: and all the other powers of the ftaie mutl 
obey the legiflative power in the cxeeutlon of their fe- 
veral funAions, or elfe tire conffitutiun is at an end. 

In our conftilution the law aferibes to the king the at- JTh '•/. 
tribute of fovercignty : but that is to be underffnod ill 
a qualiffed fenfc, i. c. as fupreme magiffniie, not as hde 
legiflator \ as the legiflative power is vefled in the king, 
lords, and commons, not in any of the three cllates 
alone. 

SOU. See Sot. 

SOUL, the principle of perception, memor)’, intel- 
ligemee, and volition, in man \ which, lintc the carlirft 
era of plrilofophj', has fumilhed qurffions of difficult m- 
veftigatioii, and materials of keen and important con- 
troverfy (fee Metaphvs!c », Part III. Chap. ii. iii. iv. 

V.; and RnsuRRtCTtON, N«42—48.) In the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophi- 
cal Society of Manchefler, the reader will find a very 
valuable pajK-T by Dr Farrier, proving, hv widence ap¬ 
parently complete, that every part of the'lrai:) ha . been 
injured wiihout affeAiiig the aA of thought. An 
abridgment of that memoir would weaken its reafon- 
ing ; which, built on matters of faA and experiener, 
appears to us to have fliaken the modern theory of the 
Materialifts from its very foundation. 

SovL of Brutes, See BxuTfs. 

SOUND, in phylics, is a term of which it would be 
prepoflerous to offer any definition, as it nir.yalmoff be 
faid to exprefs a fimple idea; But when wc confidcr it 
as a sENSAi ION, and ffill more when we confidcr it as 
a PERCEPTION, it may not be improper to give a dc- 
fcrlption of it; becaufe this muff involve certain rela¬ 
tions of cxleri,al things, and ceitain trains of events in 
the material world, which make it a proper objcA of 
philofoirhical difouffion. Sound is that primary infor¬ 
mation which wc gel of external things by means of 
the feufe of hearing. I’his, liowcver, does wot explain 
it: for were we in like manner to deferibe our fenfe of 
hearing, wc flrould find ourrclves obliged to fay, that it 
is the faculty by which wc perceive found. Languages 
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Sound, ore not tlic invention of phLofoplicrg; anj wenuftnot 
' expc« 5 l prccirion, even in thcTimpltril cufts. Our mc- 
iboils of expreffing tlie infonnation given us by emr 
iblTeretJt fenfes are not liinildr, as a pliilofophcr, cau- 
tioully contriving language, would make them. We 
have no word to exprefs the primary or generic ohjeft 
of our fenfe of feeing : for we believe, that even th.e 
vulgar confider light as the medium, but not the ohjeft. 
This Is certainly the cafe (how juftly we Jo not fay) 
with the philofoj'hcr. On the other hand, the words 
fmell, found, and perhaps tafVc, are conceived by moft 
perfons as cxprefTing the immediate objects of the feivfcs 
of fmelling, licaring, and tailing. Smell and found arc 
baflily conceived as feparate cxiilencfs, and asmeditims 
of information and of intcrcourfe with the odoriferous 
anti founding bodies 5 and it is only the very cautious 
philofophcr who dilUnguifhes between the fmell which 
lie Feels and tlie perfume which fills tlie room. Thofc 
of the ancientfi, therefore, who taught that founds were 
beings wafted through tlie air, and felt by our cars, 
(liuuld not, even at this day, be confidered as awkward 
«bferver6 of nature. It has required the lung, patient, 
and fagsicious confidcration of the moll penetrating ge- 
niufts, from Zeiio iJik Stoic to Sir Ifaac Newton, to 
difeover that what we call found, the imtneJiaie external 
objert of the fenfe of hearing, is nothing but a particu¬ 
lar agitation of the p.-'.rts of furrounding bodies, a«fling 
by mechanical impulft on our organs ; and that it is not 
a:iy fepniatc being, nor even a fpccific quality inherent 
in any particular thing, by which it can afFcfl the or¬ 
gan, as we fiippofc with rerptdl to a perfume, but 
merely a mode of exillcnce competent to every atom of 
matter. And thus the defeription which we propufed 
lo give of found muil be a defeription of that ilate of 
external contiguous matter which u ihc^urz/r of found. 
It is not therefore prefatory to any theory or fet of 
•doArines nn this fiihjc6 ; but, on the contraiy, is the 
Turn or rcfult of them all. 

To difeover this Hate of external body by which, 
without any farther intermedium of fuhftauct or of ope¬ 
ration, it afTefb our fenfitive faculties, mull be confi- 
dcred as a great flep in fcicncc. It wdll Ihow us at 
leaft one way by wliich mind and body may be con¬ 
nected. It is fuppofej that we have attained this know- 
ledge with refpt^ to found. Ourfuccefa, ihercfore, is 
a very plcafing gratification tothephilofophic mind. It 
is flill more important in another view : it has encou¬ 
raged us to make limilar attempts in other cafes, and 
lias fupplied us with a fa£l to which an ingenious mind 
can eafily fancy fomething analogous in many abftrufe 
operations of nature, and thus it enables us to give feme 
lort of explanation of them. Accordingly this ufe has 
been moft liberally made of the mechanical thcory^ of 
found ; and there is now fcarcely any phenomenon, ei¬ 
ther of matter or mind, that has not been explained in 
a manner fomewhat fimilar. But we are forry to fay 
that thefe explanations have done no credit to philofu- 
pliy. They arc, for the moft part, ftrongly marked 
with that precipitate and feli-conccited impatience 
which has always charaftcrized the inveftigations con¬ 
duced folely by ingenious fancy. The confequcnces 
of this procedure have been no left fatal to the progreft 
©flrue knowledge in modern times than in the fchools 
of ancient Greece ; and the ethereal phrlofophera of this 
age, like the follcwcm ofAriftotle of old, Lave filled 
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ponderous volumes with nonfenfe and error. It ii Sovrs 
llrangc, however, that this fliouM be the efi"ci 5 l of a ——v 
great and a fuccefsfnl ftep in philofophy : But tlie fault 
is in the philofophcrs, nut in the fcien'cc. Nutiung can 
be more certain tliao the account which Nev.'ton has 
given of the prop.igation of a certain clafs of undula¬ 
tions in an claftic luiid. But this procedure of nature 
cannot be fecn with diftinelnrfs and precinun by any 
but well-informed mathematicians. They alonp can 
reft with unftiaken conSdcncc on the cuuclufions legi¬ 
timately deduced from tlie Newtonian theorems; and 
even they can enfure fuccefs only by trtadirg with the 
moll fcrupulous caution the fteps of iliis patient philo- 
fopher. But few have done this ; and we may ven¬ 
ture to fay, that not one I.i ten of thofe who employ 
the Newtonian doArines of claftic undulations for the 
explanation of utlier phenomena have taken the trouble, 
or indeed were able, to go through the lUps of the fun¬ 
damental propofition (Prin. II. 50, &•:.) But the ge¬ 
neral rcfults arc fo plain, and admit of inch iinprenivc 
illuftration, that they draw the aflent of the moft care- 
lefs reader ; and all imagine that they underftand tlie 
explanation, and perceive the whole procedure of na¬ 
ture. Emboldened therefore by this fucceftful ftt-p in 
philofophy, lltey, without hcf»tation,y«/i<*^* fimilar inter¬ 
mediums in other cafes; and as air has been found to 
be a vehicle for found, they have fuppofed that fome¬ 
thing which they call ether, fomchow rcfcmbling air, is 
the vehicle of vilion. Others bnve proceeded fiirthcr, 
and have held that ether, or another fomething like air, 
is the vcliiclc of fenfation in general, from the organ lo 
the brain ; nays we have got a great volume called A 
'1'heory of Man, where all our fenfatiens, emotions, 
aft'edions, thoughts, and purpofes or volitions, are faid 
to be fo many vibrations of another fumetking equally 
unfeen, gratuitous, and incompetent; and, to crown al’, ■ 
this exalted do^rine, when logically profecuted, mull 
terminate in the difeovery of thofe vibrations which 
pervade all others, and which conftitute what we have 
been accuftomed to venerate by the name Deity. Siicli 
ntujl be the termination of this philofophy; and a truly 
philnfophicaldifTertation on the attributes of the Divine 
Being can he nothing el/e an accurate defeription of 
thefe vibrations I 

This if not a needleft and declamatory rhapfody.- If 
the explanation of found can be legitimately transfer¬ 
red to thofe other claftcs of phenomena, thefe arc cer- ■ 
tain rcfults ; and if fo, all the difcoverict made hy New¬ 
ton are but the glimmerings of the morning, when 
compared with this meridian fplcndotir. But if, on 
the other hand, found logic forbids us to make tin's 
transference of explanation, we muft continue to be¬ 
lieve, for a little while longer, that mind is fomething 
diiferent from vibrating matter, and that no kind of 
ofcillatiuns will conftitute infinite wifdom. 

It is of immenfc importance therefore to underftand 
thoroughly this doflrine of found, that we may fee 
clearly and precifcly in what it confifts, what are the 
phenomena of found that are fully explained, what are 
the data and the aflumptions on which the explanations 
proceed, and what is the preeife mechanical faS in which 
it terminates. For this, or a faft perfeflly fimilar, muft 
terminate every explanation which we derive from this 
by analogy, however perfeft the analogy may be. This 
previoM knowledge muft be completely poftefted by eve¬ 
ry 
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r)'pcrfon wlio pretends to explain ether phenometia in a 
fiiniiar maunci. Then, and iiut till then, he is able to 
fay ^^l^t clafTes of phenonxna will admit of the expla¬ 
nation : and, when all this is dune, his explanation is 
ilill a b^tpfithejisy till lie is able to prove, from other in- 
dii'putablc fourccs, the cxiflcnce and agency of the fau>c 
thing analogous 10 the claiUc (laid, from which all is 
borrowed. 

Much confidernlions w’ould juflify us for confidcring 
with guat attention the nature of found. But a work 
like this \m\\ not give room for a full difcuflion ; and 
we muH. itfcr our readers to the writers who treat it 
more at huge. Mucli curiuusinformation may be gut 
from the piins-taking authors of the laft century; fuch 
Ah Luid Bacon, Kirclicr, Merfennus, CafTcrius in his 
great woik J)i- ct Auditut Perrault in his D'ljfer- 
tetioH du Bruili Muffenbroek in his great SyAem of 
Natural Pliilofophy, in 3 vols. 410 ; and in his B^aij tU 
Phyfique; and the writings of the celebrated phyfiolo- 
gills (»f the prefent age. Wc alfo refer to what has 
been faid by us in tl»c article Acoustics, 

At prefent therefore we mull content ourfclvcs with 
giving a ihort hiUory oftherpeculations of philofophers 
on this fuhjcdl, tracing out the ileps by whicli we have 
arrived at tlie knowledge which we have of it. We ap¬ 
prehend this to be of great importance ; bccaufe it 
Hiuwa us what kind of evidence wc have for its truth, 
and the patlis which we rmiH Hiun if we wilh to pro¬ 
ceed further: and we trull that the progrefswhich vve 
have made will appear Co be fo real, and the object to 
be attained fo alluring to a truly philofuphical mind, 
that nun of genius will be incited to exert their utmoil 
ciroris to pafs the prefent boundaries of our real pro* 
grefs. 

In the infancy' of philofophy, found was held to be a 
fcpnratc exilleticc, fomething which would be, although 
m> hearing animal exifled. Tins jyas conceived as waft¬ 
ed througli the air to our organ 6f hearing, which it 
was fuppofed to alTc^l in a manrtcr rtfembling that in 
which our noilrils are alTedlcd when then give us the 
fenfationof fmclk It was one of the Platonic specifs, 
fitted forexciting the intellcAualfpecics, which is the 
immediate ol>jc£l of the fouBs contemplation. 

Yet, even in thofe early years of feiener, there were 
fame, and, in particular, the cekbrated founder of the 
Stoic fchuol, who held that found, that is, the caufe td' 
found, was only the particular motion of external grofs 
matter, propagated to the car, and there-producing that 
agitation of li>e organ by which the foul is immediate¬ 
ly alTeClcd wilh the fenlation of found. Zeno, as quot¬ 
ed by Diogenes LatTtiusf, fays, “ Hearing is produced 
by the air w’hich intervenes between the thing founding 
and the ca»-. The air is agitated in a fphcrical form, 
and moves off in waves, and falls on tlie ear, in the fame 
manner as the water in aciilern undulates in circles when 
a ftotic has been throw n into it,” The aucicuts were not 
remarkable for prefihon, cither of conception or argu¬ 
ment in their difculfions, and they were contented with 
a general and vague view of things. Some followed the 
Platonic notions, and many the opinion of Zcuo, but 
without any farther attemptsto give a diftin^lconception 
of the explanation, or to compare it with cxperimci.t. 

But in later times, during the ardent lelturchcs in 
ike lail century into the pkenumena of nature) this be¬ 


came an inlcrcfting fuhjccl of inquiry. The invention Sound.. 
of the air*pun»p gave the firfl opportunity of deciding “ • 

by experiment wlicther the clailic undulations of air 
were the caufesof found : and the trial ful’y cltabliflicd 
this point; for a hell rung in 'vaevo gave no found, and 
one rung tn condenfed air gave a very loud one. It 
w'as therefore received as a doctrine in general phyhes 
that air was the vehicle of found. 

The celebrated Galileo, the parent of mathematical 
philofophy, difeovered the nature of that connexion be¬ 
tween the lengths of miillcal chords and the noteswhicli 
tlrcy j)ro»luicd, which had been obferved by Pythago¬ 
ras, or learned by him in hia travels in the call, and 
which he made the foundation of a refined and beauti¬ 
ful fcience, the tlicory of inufic. Galileo fhoMcd, thai 
the real connexion fiibUded between the tones and the 
vibrations of thefe chords, and that their differentdegrets 
of acutenefs corrcfpondeil to tlie dificrcni fre([uency of 
tlieir vibrations. The very elementary and familial di- 
moiiffralion which he gave of this connexion did not 
rati.sfy’ the curious mutliematicians of that inquifilivc 
age, and the mechanical theory of mufical chords wis 
profecuted to a great degree of i<.ilnement. In llir 
courfe of this invciligation, it appeared that the chord- 
vibrated m a manner prccilcly fimilar to a pendulum vi¬ 
brating in a cycloid. It mult (herefure agitate the aii 
conlignous to it In the f.unc manner; and thus there vj 
a particular kind of agitation whicli the zircan receive 
and maintain, that is vety interefling. 

Sir Ifaac Newton look up thisquedlnn as^*orthy of 
Ills notice ; and endeavoured to afceitaiii with niathe- 
matica] precifion the mcclianifm of this particular clafs 
of undulations, and gave us the fundamental thcorims 
concerning the tindulathnis of claftic fluids, which make 
the 47, See. prnpofttions ol Book II. of his Principles 
of Natuial Philofophy. They have been (peihapshaf- 
tily} coiilidcred as giving the fundamental doi^trines con- 
Ce'iTiing the propagation of found. They are theieforc 
given in this wuik in the article AcourTics ; and u 
variety of faCls arc narrated in the article Pn i um at tes, 
to fliow tliat fuch undulations aQually oltain in the air 
of our atnu^fplure, a:id are accompanied hy a fet of 
phenomena of found which precifely tally or correfpond 
loall the mechanicalcircumllancesufthefe undulations. 

In the mean time, the anatomifts and phyfiolugiffs weic 
bulily employed in examining the ftructure of our or¬ 
gans of hearing. ImprefTcd with the validity of this 
doilrine of aerial undulations being the caufes of found, 
their rcfcarchcs were always dircdltd wiili a view to dif- 
cover thofe circumllances in the flruflure of^tlic car 
w'hich rendered it an organ fufccplible of agitations 
from this caufe; and they difeovered many vi'hich ap¬ 
peared as contrivances for making it a drum, on which 
the aerial undulations from without mull make very for¬ 
cible impulfes, fo as to produce very fonorous undula¬ 
tions in tlic air contained in it. Thefe tiicrcfore they 
confidercd as the immi-diiUi; chjci^s of fenfation, or the 
iuiinedinte caufesof found. 

But fomc anatomies faw that this would not be a full 
account of the matter : for after a drum is agitated, it 
has done all that it can do ; it has produced a noife. 

But a farther procefs goes on in our car : There is 
behind the membrane, which is the head of this di.um, 
a curious mcchanifm^whicUcomaiu&icatcs the agitations 
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r^ouni. oTtb? membrane (the only thing aAed on by the un- 
■ dulating air) to another chamber of moll fiogular con- 

ilruAioDi where the auditory nenre is greatly expanded. 
They conceive, therefore, that the organ called the 
Jrum docs not aA as a drum, but in fome other way. in¬ 
deed it feems bad logic to fuppofe thatit ads as a drum 
merely by producing a noife. This is in no refped dif¬ 
ferent from thenoife produced out of the ear; and if it 
is to be heard as a noife, we mull have another ear by 
vhicli it may be heard, and this ear mull be another 
/itch drum ; and this mult have another, and fo on for 
ever. It is like the inaccurate notion that vifiun is the 
contemplation of the pidure cn the retina. Thcfe ana- 
tomills attended therefore to the ftrudure. Here they 
obferved a prodigious unfolding of the auditory nerve 
of the ear, which is curioufly diilributed through every 
part of this cavity, lining its Tides, hung acrofs it like a 
curtain, and fending off fibres in every diredion, fo as 
to leave hardly a point of it unoccupied. They thought 
the machinery contained in the drum peculiarly fitted 
for producing undulations of the air contained in this 
labyrinth, and that by thcfe agitations of the -air the 
contiguous fibres of the auditory nerve arc impelled, 
and that thus we gel the fenfatiuu of found. 

The cavity intervening between the external air and 
this inner chamber appeared tu thefe anatomills to have 
no other ufe than to allow a very free motion to the 
jlnpes or little pifton that is employed to agitate the air 
in the labyrinth. This pifton condenfes on a very fmall 
furface the impulfe which it receives from a much lar¬ 
ger furfacc, ftrained by the malleus on the entry of the 
tympanum, on purpofc to receive the gentle agitations 
of the external air in the outer canal. This membra¬ 
nous furface could not be agitated, unlefs completely 
detached from every thing round it; therefore all ani¬ 
mals which have this mcchanifm have it in a cavity 
containing only air. But they held, that nature had 
even taken precautions to prevent this cavity from ad- 
ing as a drum, by making it of fuch an irregular ram¬ 
bling form ; for it is by no means a cavity of a fymme- 
trical /hape, like a vefTel, but rather refemblcs the ram¬ 
bling holes and blrbs which arc* (jften fren in a piece of 
bread, fcattered through the fnbftanceof tlic cranium, 
aiitl communicating with each other by fmall paffages. 
The whole of thelc cavernulx are lined with a fuftifh 
membrane, which ftill farther unfits this cavity for pro¬ 
ducing found. This rcafoning is fpecious, but not very 
coiiclitfive. We might cveu affert, that this anfraduous 
form, with narrow paffages, is well fitted for producing 
noife. If we place the ear clofe to the fmall hole in 
the fide of a military drum, we fiiall hear the fmallefl 
tap of the drumftick like a violent blow. The lining 
of the cavernitlae is nervous, and niay therefore be ftrong- 
ly arTi'ded in the numerous narrow paffages bctw'ccn the 
cells. 

While thefe fpeculntions were going on with refped 
to the ear of the breathing animals, obfervatiuns were 
•■’rcr.ficnally made on other animals, fuch as reptiles, 
ffjpcnu, and fifties, which give undoubted indications 
M hearing; and many very familiar fads were obferved 
or r,;colU ded, wh^rc founds arc communicated through 
or by means of folid bodies, or by water; therefore, 
tvitliout inquiring how or by what kind of mcchanifm 
It is brought about, it became a very general belief 
ftmong phy fiulogifis, ibat all fifties, and perhaps all ani- 
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mals, hear, and that water in particular Is a vehicle of Snuae 
found. In 1767or 1768 the writer of this article, at'—V 
thc fuggeffton of the late profeffor of aftronomy in tlie 
iiniycrfity of Glafgow, made an experiment in a lake in 
that neighbourhood, by ftrtking a large hand bell under 
water, and heard it very dillindly and ftrongly when 
his head was plunged in the w*atcr at the difiance of 
more than 1100 feet. Many experiments are mention¬ 
ed by Kircher and others on the communication of 
found through foUd bodies, fuch as malls, yards, and 
other long beams of dry fir, with fimilar refulti. Dr 
Monro has publifhed a particular account of very cu¬ 
rious experiments on the propagation of found through 
water in his Differtation on the Phyfiology of Fifties ; 
fo that it now appears that air is by no means the only 
vehicle of found. 

In lyfioCotunni publiftied his important difeovery, 
that the labyrinth or inmoft cavity of the ear in animala 
is completely filled with water. This, after fome con- 
teft, has been completely demouftrated (fre in parti¬ 
cular Meckel Junior de Labyrinthi jtuns Cmtfniis, Ar- 
gentor. and it Teems now to be admitted by 

all. 

This being the cafe, our notions of the immediate 
caufe of found mufl undergo a great revolution, and a 
new refearch mull be made into the way in which 
the nerve is affbdled: for it is net enough that we 
fubftitute the undulations of water for thofe of air in 
the labyrinth. The well informed mechanician will fee 
at once, that the vivacity of tlie agitations of the nerve 
will be greatly increafed by this fubftitution ; for if wa¬ 
ter be pcrfcAly clallic through the whole extent of the 
undulatory agitation which it receives, its cffedl will be 
greater in proportion to its fpccific gravity : and this it 
confirmed by an experiment very eafily made, immerfe 
a table-bell in water contained in a large thin glafs vef- 
fel. Strike it with a hammer. The found will be 
hearri as if tl;e bell had been immediately ftruck on t^c 
fidcs of the veffel. The filling of the labyrinth of the 
car with water is therefore an additional mark of the 
wifdom of the Great Artifl. But this ia not enough for 
informing us concerning the ultimate mechanical event 
in the procefe of hearing. The manner in which the 
nerve is expofed to thele undulations mull be totally 
different from what was formerly imagined. The fila¬ 
ments and membranes, which have been deferibed by 
former anatomifts, muff have been found by them in a 
ftatc quite unlike to their fituation and condition in the 
living animal. Accordingly the moft eminent anato. 
mifts of Europe feem at prefent in great uncertainty us 
to the ftatc of the nerve, and are keenly occapied in 
obfervations to this purpofc. The deferiptions given by 
M^ro, Scarpa, Camper, Comparetti, and others, are 
full of moft curious difeoveries, which make almoft a to¬ 
tal change in our notions of this fiibie£l, and will, we 
hope, be produ6live of mod valuable information. 

Scarpa has difcovered that the folid cavity called the 
labyrinth contains a threefold expanfion of the auditory 
nerve. One part of it, the cochlea, contains it in a fi- 
brillous ftate, ramified in a moft fymmetrical manner 
through the whole of the viona tnolHs of the lamina fpU 
ralh, where it anaftomofes with mother produdlioft of 
it diffufed over the general lining of that cavity. An¬ 
other department of the nerve, alfo in'a fibrous ftatc, is 
^rcad over the external furfac* of a membranaceous 

bag, 
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L fill* that part of tbc TcftibuU into and nraftion bttwecn tbc ornanizcd matter in the I'a. 

which the femicircuUr caiia!i open, and alfo that orifice byrinth and the ultimate expanGoo of the auditory' 

which receive* the impreffiona of the ftapes. Thia ba^y - ^ -uo«ory 

fends off tubniar membranaceous dudls^ which, in like 
maimer, nearly fiU thefe femicircalar canals. A third 
department of the nerve is fpread over the external fur- 
face of another membninaceottB bag, which lies between 
the one juft now mentioned and the cochlea, but hav- 


Wc muft tlicrcfoiT wait with patience. Since this 
work of ours was begun, the progrefs which has been 
made in many parts of natural fcicncc has been great 
and wonderful 5 and perhaps before it be completed, 
we may be furninied with fuch a colleflion of faas re- 
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ing no communicatioD with either, almoft completely fpeding the ilrwaurc and the contents of ilic orcaii of 
liUmg thcremamderof the veaibule. Thus the veRibulc hearing, as might enable us to give a jufter theory of 
and canals feem only a cafe for protcfting this fenfitivc found than is yet to be found in the writings of philo- 
inembranaccous vcOcI, which is almoft, but not altoge- fophers. There feems to be no abatcmeni of ardour in the 
thcr, in conua with the offeoua cafe, bemg feparated icicarchcsof thephyfiologifts ; and they will not remain 
by a delicate and almbft fluid cellular fubftance. The long ignorant of the truth or miftake in the accounts 
rff f nerve 18 not indifcnminattly given by Scarpa and Comparetti. Should the refult of 

dilfuad over the furfacc of thefe facculi, but evidently llieir inquiries be what we exped, we ihould be glad of 

'"'^"‘=^^®J‘^*‘“®rcconflipatcd. a proper opportunity of laying it before our rLkrs, 
And this 18 the lift appearance of the fibrous Hate of together with fomc difquifition on Uie nature of hear- 
tUe nerve; for when the infidc of thefe facculi is infped- mg. A collcdion of accurate obfervations 011 the flruc- 
ed, no fibres appear, but a pulp (judged to be nervous turc of the ear would give us principles on which to 
from US fimilanty to other pulpy produdions of the proceed in explaining the various methods of pvodu- 

braiii^) adhering to the membranaceous coat, and not fe- cing external founds. The nature of continued/:^unds 

parable from it by gently wafhing it. It is more abun- might then be treated of, and would appear, we bc- 
daut, that IS, of greater thicknefs, oppofiic to the ex- licvc. very d.Herent from what it is commo :Iy fup- 

ternal fibrous foci. No orgamcal ftrudiire could be pofed. Und^r this head animal voices might be par- 


difeovered in this pulp, but it.prol^bly is organized ; 
for, bcfules this adhering pulp, the water in the facculi 
was obferved to be clammy or mucous ; fo that in all 
probability the vafcular or fibrous ftatc of the nerve is 
fuccccdcd by an uuiaterrupted produftion (peihaps 
columnar like bafalt, though not c«/lieringj; and this at 
laft ends in fimple difieiniuation, fymmetrical however, 
where w ater and nerve arc altcniate in every diredion. 

To theCe obfervations of Scarpa, Comparelti adds 
the curious circumftanccs of another and ngular tym¬ 
panum in the foramen totnndum, the cvlindric cavity 

1^1.. • .. .! i 


ticularly cenfidered, and the eleraeiils of human fpcccli 
properly afeertained. When the prodiidlioii of conti¬ 
nued founds is once fiiown to be a thing regulated 
by principle, it may he fyftcmatically treated, and this 
principle may be confidered as combined with every 
niccbaiiioal ftatc of body that may be pointed out. 
This will fuggeft to us methods of producirg found 
which have not yet been thought of, and may there¬ 
fore give us founds with which we are una; qu.mitcJ. 
Such an aenuifuiou is not to he defpifed nor ujecUd, 

of which IS enclofed at both ends by a tine membrane. cuUies has made it an obha of mull cnchaMmg r-- 
1 he membrane which foparates it from the cochUa ap. lifh to the human mind, the Greeks, the inoft ciihi- 


pears to be in a ftatc of variable tenlion, being drawn 
up to an umbo by a cartilaginous fpeck in its middle, 
which he thinks adheres to the lamina fpiralis, and thus 
fervea to ftrain the drumhead, as the malleus ftrains the 
great membrane known to all. * 

Thefe arc moft important obicrvations, and inuft 
greatly excite the curiofiiy of a truly philofophica! 


vated people who have ever figured on the ftage of life, 
enjoyed the pleiifures of mufic with rapture. Even i!ie 
poor negro, after toiling a whole day beneath the tro¬ 
pical fon, will go ten miles in the d'lrk 10 dance all 
night to the Crnplc mufic of the baljfoc, and ntuin 
without deep to his next day^s toil. Tlic pcuetraiing 
eye of the anatomift has dilcovered in the hnmnn Idrvnx 


^ ' J J f 1 ti ri T' *- iias uut-uvcrcu in me nurDsiTi IdTvni: 

mmd. and deferve the moft careful inquiry' into their an apparatus evidently contrived for tempering iliegr'cat 

juftnefs. If thefe arc accurate defenptions of the or- movements of the glottic, fo as to enable us to produce 
gan, they focm to condua us farther into the feerets of the intended note with the utmoft prccillon. There is 
thing yetJi.nown. no doubt therefore that the confummate Artift has inn 

We think that tlu y promtfe to give us the greateft thought it unworthy of his attention. We ought tiieie- 
ftep yet made in phyliology, viz. to fliow us the luit fore to receive with thankfuhicfs this prefent from our 
mechanical fa^ which occurs hi the long train inter- Maker—this Ulorumdulce hnimen; and it is furclv wui rhy 
pofed between the external body and the incitement of the attention of the philofophcr to add to this iimouent 
our Icnfitm fyllem. But there is, as yet, great and elegance of life. Tiiii, however, is not the time to cu- 


eft'ential diftcrences in the defcriptioii given by thofe 
celebrated naturalift*. It cannot be otherwife. The 
containing labyrinth can be laid open to our view in 
no other wiay than by deftroying it; and its moft deli, 
cate contents are the firft fuiterers in the fearch. They 
are found in very ditTercnt fituations and conditions by 
dilfereiit aoatoenifts, according to their addreft or their 
good fortune. Add to this, that the natural varieties 


ter upon the fubjeft. From the. jarring obfervations 
which have yet betn made, we could only amuCe tlie 
curious reader by holding up to his view a fpccious 
theory ; and wc are not fo defirous of filling our work 
with what is called origiuat matter, as to attempt the 
attainment of that end by fubllituting fiftion for fadl 
and hypolhefis fur fcicncc. 

Sound, in geography, denotes in general any ftrait 


are vc^ coiifiJerable. Faithful deferiptions muft there- or inlet of the fca between two headlands. It is given 
fore give very dilFcrcnt notions of the ultimate action by way of eminence to the ftiaii between vSwcikn and 

Deiiiuaik, 


Sound. 
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Sntinding-. Denmark, joining the German o«an to th." Balti..', be- 
‘“'"v “■ iHg about three miles over. See Denmark, N® 32, and 

StSINORE. 

SOUNDING, the operation of trying the depth of 
the fea, and the nature of the bottom, hy means of a 
plummet funk from a Hiip to the bottom. 

There arc two plummets ufed for thit- purpofe in na¬ 
vigation ; one of which is called tlic hcnd-Uui^, weigh¬ 
ing about 8 or p pounds; and the other the dicp-fia- 
hadt which weighs fiotn 25 to 30 pounds ; and both 
arc fliape'd like the frullum of a cone or pytamid. The 
former is ufed in fliailow waters, and the latter at a 
great ditlancc from the fliorc; particularly on approach¬ 
ing the land after a fca >^oyage. Accordingly the lines 
employed for this pinpofc are called the dcfp-fta lead- 
Vtuij and the hand teaddinr. 

The hand lead-hue, which is ufually zo fathoms in 
length, is marked at every two or three fathoms; fo 
that the depth of the water may be .nfeertained cither in 
the day or night. At the depth of tw’O or three fa¬ 
thoms, there are marks of black leather; at 5 fathoms, 
there is a white rag; at 7, a red rag; at 10, black 
leather; at 13, black leather; at 15, a white rag; and 
at 17, a red ditto. 

Sounding with the hand lead, which is called 
iLr Uad by feamcii, is generally performed by a man who 
hands in the main chains to windwaid. Havhig the 
line quite ready to run out without interruption,he holds 
it ucartv at the diftance of a fathom from the plummet; 
and having fwung the latter backwards and forw'ards 
« three or four timeS; in order to acquire the greater ve¬ 
locity, he-fwihgs it round his head, and thence as far 
forward as is necefTary' ; fo that, by the lead^s finking 
wUilll the (hip advances, the line maybealmoft perpen¬ 
dicular when it reaches the bottom. The perfou found¬ 
ing then proclaims the depth of the water in a kind of 
fong rcfembling the cries of hawkers in a city. Thus 
If the mark of live fathoms is dole to the furfacc of the 
water, he calls, ‘ 13y the mark five and as ilicrc is no 
mark at four, fix, eight, &c. lie eftimates thofe num¬ 
bers, and calls, * By the dip four,* &c. If he judges it 
to be a ([uarter or an half more than any particular 
number, he calls, * And a quarter five! and a half four,* 
Arc. If he conceives the depth to be three quarters 
more than a particular number, he calls it a quaitcrlefs 
llian the next: thus, at four fathoms and three-fourths 
he calls * A quarter Icfs five !* and fo on. 

Tlic deep i'ea-Iead is marked with tw'o knots nt 20 
fathoms, three at 50, four at 40, and fo on to the end. 
It iaalfu marked with a fingle knot in the middle of 
each interval, as at 25, 33, 45 fathoms, &c. To ufe 
this lead more effe£lually at lea, or in deep water on 
the fea-coall, It is ufual previoully to bring to the Ihip, 
in order to retard her courfe: the lead is then thrown 
as far as poflible from the flitp on the line of her drift, 
fu that, as it finks, the Ihip drives more perpendicularly 
over it. The pilot, feeling the lead llrikc the bottom, 
readily difeovers the depth of the water by the mark on 
the line uearefl its furface. The bottom of the lead 
being alfo well rubbed over with tallow, retains the dif- 
tinguiihing marks of the bottom, as (hcUi, ooze, gravel, 
&c. winch naturally adhere to it. 

The depth of the water, and the nature of the ground, 
which is called the foundings^ are carefully marked in the 
leg-book, as well to determine the diftance of the place 
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from the Ihore, as tocorreft the obferratlons of former ’floup 
pilots. H 

SOUP, a ftrong dicoftion of flefh or other fub- 
ftanccs. 

IVi table or dry foop is a kind of cake formed by 
boiling the gelatinous parts of animal fubftancestill the 
watery parts arc evaporated. This fpecics of foup is 
chiefly ufed at fea, and Iras been found of great ad¬ 
vantage. -The following receipt mil (how how it is 
prepared 

Of calves fcct'takc 4 ; leg of beef 12 lbs.; knuckle 
of vtal 3 lbs. ; and log of mutton 10 lbs. Thcfc arc 
to be boiled in a fufficient quantity of water, and the 
feum taken off as tifual; af^er which the fo'np is to be 
fcpai Sited from the meat by (Iraming and prcffurc. The 
meat is then to be boiled & fccond time in other water; 
and the two decodions, being added together, mult be 
left to cool, in ok^er that the fat may be cxa£l)y fepa- 
rated,. The foup muft then be clarified with five or fix 
whites of eggs, and a fufficient quantity of common fait 
added. The liquor is then ftrained through fiarmel, 
and evaporated on-thewater-bath to the confidence of 
a very thick palte ; after which it is fpread rather thin 
upon a fmooth (tone, then cut into cakes, and bftly 
dried in a ilove until it becomes brittle: thefe cakes are - 
kept in well clofed bottled. The fame procefs may be 
ufed to make a portable foup of the ticih of poultry; 
and aromatic htrbt may be ufed as a feafouing, if 
thought proper. 

Thcfe tablets or cakes may be kept four or five 
years. When intended tb be ufed, the quantity of 
half an ounce is put into a large giaCs of boiling water, 
which is to be covered, and fet upon hot alhea for a 
quarter of an hour, or untH the whole is entiixly dif- 
fnlved. It forms an excellent foup^ and requires no ad¬ 
dition but n finall quantity of •fait. 

SOUR-croute. Sec Croutb. 

5ovR-Gourdi or jifriean Cahaba/h^tyeg. See Adan- 

SONIA. 

SOUTH (Dr Robert),an eminent divine, was the 
fon of Mr William South «’merchant of Londoa, and 
was bom at Hackney near that city in 1633. He ftu* 
ditd at Wefirointfer fchool, and afterwards in Chriftv 
church college, Oxford. In 1654, he wrote a copy of 
Latin verfes to congratulate Cromwell upon the peace 
concluded with the Dutch ; and the next year a Latin 
poem, entitled Mujtca Ineantans, In 1660 he was defi¬ 
ed public orator of the univerfity ; and the next year 
became domefiic chaplain to Edward earl of Clarendott* 
lord litgh chancellor of England. In <663 he was iii- 
ftalled prebendary of Weilniiniler, admitted to the de¬ 
gree of dodlor of divinity, and had a finccure befiowed 
on him in Wales by his patron the earl of Clarendon; 
after whofe retisement into France in 1667 he became 
chaplain to the duke of York. In 1670 Iw was tnftaU 
Icd canon of Chriil cliureh in Oxford; and in 2676 at¬ 
tended as chaplain to Laurence Hyde, £fq;amb2^ador 
extraordinary to the king of Poland. In 1678 he was 
prcfenlcd to the rcAory of.Iflip in Oxfordihire; and 
in 1680 rebuilt the chancel of that church, as he after¬ 
wards did the reftory-Houfe belonging to it* After the 
Revolution he took the oath of allegiance to King Wil¬ 
liam and Queen Ma^, thongh he excufed bhnCelf from 
accepting a gmt dignity in the church, vacated by the 
perfonal rcfufal of that oath. His health begaa to de- 
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'll- dine federal years before his cleatht which happened in 

■'“*'1716. lie was interrediii Weitmiullcr Abbcy,-whcie 
B monument is credied to bis meoiory. He publiflKcl, 
1. AnimadverhoiHon Dr Sherlock’s Vindication of the 
Holy and Ever Bldlcd Trinity, t. A Defence of his 
Animadveriioufi* 3. Sermons, B vols. Bto. And after 
Iiis deceafe weic publiflied hit Opera Pt^buma l*atina% 
and iiis ptilllmmous Engli/h works. Dr South was re¬ 
markable for his wit, which abounds in all his writings, 
and particularly in his fermon-i ; but at the fame time 
they equally abound m ill-humaur, fplecn, and fatire. 
He wan remarkable fur being a ticne-ferver. During 
the life of Croniwi'U he was a iUunch rreA>ytcrian, and 
then railed againA the Independents at the Rcilora- 
tioii lie exerted his pulpit eloquence againA the PreAjy- 
tenans ; and in the reign of Q^eeu Anae, was a warm 
advocate for Saehevereh 

South, oue of tlic four cardinal points from which 
the w'indsbiow. 

Sov^n Sea, or Paetfic Ocean, is that vaA body of 
\v.uer interpofed between Afia and America. It docs 
not however, Ari£ily fpeakmg, reach quite to the con¬ 
tinent of AGa« excepting to the northward of the pc- 
niitfuiu of Malacca : for the water interpofed between 
the tallurn coaA of Africa and the pcninfula jnA ineu- 
(iooed has the name of the Indian ocean. The South 
Tea then is bounded on one Ade by the weAem coaA of 
Amci'ica, through its whole extent, from the unknown 
rtgiutii in the north to the Araits of Magellan and 
Terra del Fuego, where it communicates with the 
fouthem part of the Atlantic. On the other fide, it is 
bounded by the coaA ofAfia.from the fuuthcrn promon¬ 
tory of Tfcliukotikai Nofi, to the pcuinfula of Malacca 
already mentioned. Thence it is bounded to the fouth- 
ward by the northern coaAs of Borneo, Celebes, Ma- 
caAar, New Guinea, New Holland, and the other iflands 
in that quarter, which divide it from the Indian ocean. 
Thun, waAiing the caAero coaA of the great ifland of 
New Holland, it communicates with that vaA body of 
water encompafling the whole fouthern part of the 
globe, and wliich has the general name of the Southern 
ocean all round. TbtM does this vaA ocean occupy al- 
nioA the femicircumfereoce of the globe, extending al- 
n>oA from one pole to the other, and about the equato¬ 
rial parts extending almoA i8c>*in longitude, or 12,500 
of our miles. 

The DOTthem parts of the Pacific ocean arc entirely 
deAitute of land i not a fingle ifland having yet been 
difeovered in it from the latitude of 40*^ north and up¬ 
wards, excepting fucU as are very near the coaA either 
of Afia or America; but in the fouthern part there 
arc a great number. 

Till very lately the South fca was in a great meatjrc 
unknown. From the great extent of ice which covers 
the fouthern part of the globe, it was imagined that 
much mure land exiAed there than in tlie noithern re¬ 
gions: but that this could not bc juAly inferred mere¬ 
ly from that circumlfcancc, is plain from what has.been 
advanced under the article Amf.rica, N® 3—-24; ai<d 
the fouthern continent, long known by the name of 
7 erra AnJlraUt, has eluded the fesrch of the moA ex ¬ 
pert navigators fent out from Britain and France by 
royal authority. See Tssra Australis. 

''ea Company. SeeCoMPANY. 

Vot. XVU. Part iU 
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SOLFTKAMPTON, a fea-port tow n </f Hampfliirc 
in England. It is commodioufly featid on an arm id 
the fca ; is a placu of good trade, and w'lU inhuhited. ^ 

It is furrouudid by wafl&and fcvcral watcli towers, and - 

bad a Arong caAlc to defend the harbour, now in ruitn.. 

It is a corporation and a county of ilfclf, with t1<c title 
of an earldom, and fends two members to parliament. 

W. Lung. 1. 26. N. Lat. 50.55. 

SOUTHERN (Thomaa), an eminent dramatic wri¬ 
ter, was born at Dublin in 1660, and received his edu¬ 
cation in the univerfity there. He came young to 
London to fludy law; but inAead of that devoted himfelf 
to poetry and the writing of plays. His Periian Prince, 
or Loyal Brother, was introduced in 16H2, when the 
ToryiiitereA was triumphant in England; and the cha¬ 
racter of the Loyal Brother being intended to coniph- 
ment James duke of York, he rewarded the author 
when he came to the throne with a commidion in the 
army. On the Revolution taking place, he retired to 
his Audiei, and wrote fevetal plays, from which he is 
fuppofed to have derived a very liandfome fubfiAcnce, 
being the firA whoraifed the advantage of play-ivriting 
to a fecond and third night. The muA linifhed of all 
his plays is Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave, which is 
built oil a true Aury related in one of Mrs Bchn’s no* 
vuls. Mr Southern died in 1746, in the 86lh year of 
his age: the latter part of which he fpent in a peaceful 
ferenity, having, by his comminioa as a loldier, and the 
profits of his dramatic works, acquired a handforue for¬ 
tune ; and being an exadl economiA, he improved what 
fortune he gained to the beA advantage. He enjoyed 
the longeA life of all our poets ; and died the richcil 
of them, a very few excepted. His plays are printed 
in two vols. 12mo. 

Soi/TM*KN Conlinent, See America, N'^ 3-..>24. and 
7 finRA Aujiralis. 

SOUTHERNWOOD, in botany. See Artemi¬ 
sia. 

SOUTHWARK, a town of Surry, and a fuburb 
of the city of London, being feparated from that me¬ 
tropolis only by the Thames. See London, ^6. 

SOW, in zoology. See Sus. 

Sow, in the iron works, the name of the block or 
lump of metal they w'ork at once in the iron furnace. 

SOM'-Thyilf. See SONCHUS. 

SOWING, in agriculture and gardening, t!ie depo- 
fjting any kind of feed i» the earth fora future croj) 

Sec Agriculture. 

DrilUSowtuG. Sec DRUL-So’win^. 

SOY. See Dolichos. 

SOZOMENUS (Hermias), an eccleCaAlcal hifio- 
rianof the fifth century, was born in Bcihclia, a town 
of PalcAine. He was educated for the law, and be¬ 
came a pleader at ConAantinoplc. He wrote an A- 
bridgment of EcclefiaAical Hilbir)', in two books, front 
the afeenfion of our Saviour to the year 323. This 
compendium is loA ; but a couiinuacion of it in nine 
books, written at greater length, down to the year 
440, is Aill extant. He feems to have copied Socrates, 
who wrote a hiflo.yof the fame period. The Ayie of 
Sozomeuus is pcrliaps more elegant ; but in oilier rt- 
fpe^ts he ftllsfar (hoitof that wriitr.difplaying through¬ 
out his whole book an amazing credulity and a fuper- 
Aitious attachment to mojiks and the inouaAic life. The 
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bed edition of Sozomenus is that of Robert Stephen in 
"V“^ * 544 * He lias been tranflated and publifhed by Valc- 
(ius, and republifhed With additional notes by Reading 
at London, lyzOt in 3 voU. folio. 

SPA, a town of Germany, in the circle of Weftpha- 
lia and bifhupric of Liege, famous for its mineral wa* 
ters, lies in E. Long. 5. 50. N. Lat. 5a 30. about 21 
miles fouth'Caft from Liege, and 7 fouth-weft from 
JJmburg. It IB fituatcd at one end of a deep vallev 
on the banks of a fmall rivulet, and is fiirrouiidcd on all 
iides by high mountains. The fidts of ihtfe mountains 
next to Spa are rude and uncultivated, prefenting a 
rugged appearance as if ihaJtcred by the convullious of 
earthquakes ; but as they are ilrewed with tall oaks and 
abundance of 0iru!>8, the country around forms a W'ild, 
lomantic, and beautiful landfcapc. The accefs to the 
iowi) is very beautiful. The road winds over the moun- 
t nins tiH it defeends to their bottom, when it runs along 
u fmuoth valley for a mile or a mile and a half. 

The town cunfilts of four flreets in form of a crofs, 
and contains about 400 inhabitants. Spa has no wealth 
to boafi of. It can fcarctly furnifh the neccffarics of 
life to its own inhabitants during the winter, and almoft 
all the luxuries which are rcquifitc for the great con* 
eourfe of afHucnt vifitors during the fummerare carried 
from Liege by women. Its only fourccof weultli is its 
jnincial waters. No fooner does the warm feafon com- 
tnence, than crowds of valetudinarians arrive, as well as 
many other perfons who arc attraAed folcly by the love 
of amufement, and feme from lefts honourable motives. 

inhabitants, who fpeud feven or eight months of 
ilie year without feeing the face of a ftranger, wait for 
the return of this period with impatience. 'I’he wel¬ 
come found of the carriages brings multitudes from the 
lown, either to gratify their curiolily, or to offer their 
fcrvices in the hopes of fecuring your employment wliile 
you remain at Spa. Immediately after your arrival your 
name and dv'fignatiou is added to the printed lift of the 
annual viiUors ; for wlticli yon pay a Hated fum to the 
houkfellcr, who has a patent for this piirpofc from the 
prince bifliop of IJege. Tins lili not only enables one 
to know at a glance w'licther any friends or acquaint* 
anec arc rcfidiiig there, but alfo to diilinguifh perfons 
of rank and fafliion from adventurers, whofeldom have 
the effrontery to igfrrl their names. 

There are two different w'ays of accommodating the 
vtficors at Spa with lodging and iieceffarics. People 
m.'iy either lodge at a hotel, where every thing is fur- 
silhed thtin in a fplendid and czpcnfivc ftylc j or they 
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may take up their refidence in private lodgings, from 
which they may fend for proviliuns to a rook'.t; fhop. “V^ 

Among the people who vilit Spa, there are many 
perfons of the fiiff rank and faihion in Europe. Per* 
haps indeed there is no place in Europe to which fo 
many kings and princes refort ; but it i» alfo vilUed by 
many felffcreated nobility, who; under the titles of 
counts, barons, marquiles, and knights, contrive by 
their addrefs and artifices, to prey upon the nch and 
unexperienced. 

The manners effabliflied at Spa are conducive hot!', to 
health and amufement. Everybody rifea early in the 
morning, at fix o’clock or befoie it, wlicn a great 
many horfes Hand re’ady fadiilcd fur tbofe wlio khoufe 
to drink the Sauveniere or 0 -eroufferc waters at a lilltc 
diftance from Spa. After this healthy cxercifc a p.-trt 
of the company generally breakfaft together at Vaux* 
hall, a magniScent and fpacious building. At this 
place a number of card>tables are opened every fore¬ 
noon, round which many ptrfons affemble and play for 
(lakes to a very condderable amount. A ball too is ge¬ 
nerally held once a week at Vauxhall, bchdes two balls 
at the affcmbly rooms near the Puuhou in the middle oi 
the town. 

The moft remarkable waters at Spa are, i. The Pou- 
hon, Htuaicd in the middle of the tuwu ; 2. 'nie Sau> 
veniere, a mile and a half caff fiom it ; 3. Groifberk, 
near to the Sauvcnicre ; 4. Tonnelet, fituatcd a little 10 
the left of the road which leads to the Sauvcnicre , 

5. Gcronftcre, two miles fouth from .Spa ; 6. Waitru;., 
near to the Tonnelet ; 7. Sarts, or Nivefet, in the clt' 
ffridt of Sarts ; 8. Chevron or Bru, in the principality 
of Stavelot ; 9. Couve; 10. Beverfe; ii. Slgc; 12. 
Geremont. Tbcfe four iaff are near Malmcdy. 

Dr Brownrigg was the firft perfon w'ho dil'covcri'd 
that fixed air, or, as it is now generally called, carbonic 
acid gasy forms a principal ingredient in the compolitiou 
of the Spa waters, and aflually feparated a quantity ol 
this elaffic fluid, byexpuffng it to different degrees of 
heal from i to® to 170* of Fahrenheit. From 20 ounces 
7 drachms and 14 grains apothecaries weight of the 
Pouhon water, he obtained 8 ounces 2 drachms and 59 
grains. Since June ijCy, when Dr Brownrigg read a 
paper on this fubjedi before the Royal Society of i^on- 
don, the waters of Spa have been often analyzed, but 
perhaps by none with more accuracy than by Dr Afli, 
who publiflied a bookonthe chemical and medicinal pro¬ 
perties of ihefc waters ill 1788. We (Iiall prcfeiU his aoa- 
lyffs of the live principal Ipriiigs in the following table. ‘ 
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The PouhoH fprinff rif« from tliehHl lo the north 
of Spat which conGlU of argillaceous fchiftus and fcr- 
ruglneohs (late. The other fountains rife from the fur- 
ruunding hiUii to the fouth>ca(l| foUth* wed, and north* 
wed of the town ; and this ridge of mountains is form* 
ed of calcareous earths mixed with (iliceous fubtianccs. 
The furface of the mountains is covered with wuodsy 
iutcrfpcrfc-d with large boggy fwamps filled with mud 
and water. The Pouhoii is confidcred as the principal 
fpring at Spa, being impregnated with a greater quan* 
tity of iron than any of the red, and containing more 
fixed uir than any exorpt the Toiinvlet. It is from this 
fpring that the Spa water for ex^xirtation is bottled; 
for whicli the demand is fo great, that, according to 
the bed information which Mr Thickncfic could obtain, 
the quantity expoited amounts to 200,000 or 250,000 
bottles annually. This exported water is inferior in its 
virtue to that which is drunk on the fpot { for the vef* 
fcls into wliich it is collci^ed are injudiciuitny expofed to 
the fun, rain, wind, and dud, for fcveral hours before 
they are corhed, by which • leans a confiderablc part of 
its volatile ingredients mad be evaporated f for it has 
been found by experiment, that by expufing it to a gen¬ 
tle licai, air.bubbles afeend in great numl>ers. It is iu 
its grraU'rt pcrfcAion when colle£l«i in cold dry wea¬ 
ther ; it IS then pellucid, colourlefs, and without fmell, 
and abnoft as light as didilled water. It varies in its 
heal fiom 52® or 53® to 67* of Fahrcnheii’s thermome¬ 
ter. 

The Geronfterc is a much weakcr.chalybcate water 
than the PiUilion 1 anti as it is exceeding oaufeous, 
and t:(dc6 and TmeDs bkc rotten eggs, it cei*tainly con¬ 
tains feme hepatic gas. This is a cireumdance which 
Dr Alh fcem5> not to have attended to fnflicienily. 'I'bc 
Sauvcnicrc water alfo, when newly taken from the will, 
fmelU a little of fulphur. The Croilbeck contains more 
alkali, and almud as much gas as the Pouhon, and has 
been celebrated for its good effects in the cafe of calcu¬ 
lous concretions. The Tonnelct contains more gas 
than any of the red. So fmaU is the quantity of any 
fofli! body held in furpenfion by the aerial aciil in it, 
and fo volatile is the gas, that it begins to pafs olf very 
rapidly the nioment ills taken out of the well, and in a 
fiiort time is entirely gone* Dr Alh informs us, that 
in the neighbuurliood of this well, the cellars, on any 
approaching change of weather, are found to contain 
much fixed air; and the bed prognodic which they 
have of rain is the avcrilou which cats (how to be car¬ 
ried into thefe cellars. 

The Spa waters arc drurctic, and fometimes purga¬ 
tive. 'fhey cxbihoatc the fpirits with an influence much 
more benign tlian wine or fpiritnuu^ liquors, and-they 
arc inure cooling, and allay third more cfTe^Uiilly than 
coninion water. They are found beneficial in cafes 
of wcaknefs and relaxation, cither partial or univerfal ; 
in nervous dilbrdcrs; in obllruiliotis of the liver and 
Ipleen ; in cafes where t!ic blootl is too thin a.id pu- 
trcfcriit i in cafes of excclllvc difchargcs pnicctding 
fioin wc.iknefs ; in the gravel and lloiu ; and i 1 medt 
cafes where a'drengtheniug vemedy is wanted. Ibtl they 
arc hurtful in confirmed obllniftions aitemlcd wi;h le¬ 
ver, wlitTc tlicre is no free outlet to the nuittcr, as in ul¬ 
cerations of the lungs. They are alfo in’inrious to bi¬ 
lious and plethoric conlliiutious, when ufed bToie the 
bo.ly is cooled by proper cvacuatimii. 


SFACC- See METAPKYStest Part 11. Chap, ir* 

Space, in geometry, denotes the area of any figure, 
or that which fills the interval or didauce between the ^ 
lines that terminate it. 

SPADIX, in botany, anciently figoined thrVecep- 
tacle of the palms. It is now ufed to exprefs every 
flower dalk that is protruded out of a fpatlia or (heaih. 

The fpaiix of the palms is branched ; that of all 
other plants fimple. This lad cafe admits of fome va¬ 
riety : in calla, dracoutium, and puthoi-, the fioiets co¬ 
ver it on all fidcs i in arum, they arc difpofid Oii the 
lower part only j and iu zoficra on one fidr. 

SPAGIKIC AR.T, a namt giv.u. by uutl«ors to thai 
fpecits of chemillry which works on and i:/em¬ 

ployed in the fearch of the phjioluplici*.; (lone. 

SPAHIS, horfemen in the OaomTH army, chicly 
raifed in Alia. The gical (Irength of tlu grand fcig- 
nior’s army coiifills in tiir ja.iilai jej, who are the foot ; 
and the rpuliis, who arc the hinfe. 

SPAIN, a cooiitry of Duropc, famous, both in an* 
cient and niudcin '.;ilory, fituated tn that large jieiiii:- 
fula wliich foriiid tb foutli-wrftcru part of Duropc. It 
is bounded on I'.u louth and call by the Mediteiranrati 
fea aud llraits ot Gibr.titar, on the noith and wefi by 
the [)ay of Biir.'ir. and Atlantic ocean, on the iouth- 
wclL by Portugu!, and on the uorth-cad by Uie Pyic- 
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The moil aucient name of Spain wa? Ihtrutf fuppofed 
by fome to be tleriv'-d Iroin the [Lmtins^ a people inha* “ 
biting Mount Caiitalus, a cfdony of wlioni fettled in ^ 
this counlrv. Others derive it Irmn the Pncrnician word 
El/ra or iiray liguifyiug a paifage or limit, Bv the 
Romans il vs’As ealied Sl) tnui or llifpiwiut from the Phur- 
iiicinn name Spharuut ; and llui .ig-iln pjjphtin^ a 
PinBriician word fignilyiuga ra!>bit, bctai.fcthc wc.lcrn 
patt of Spain abounded with thole animals. 

iSp.iin, aa a» the tell oi Butope, was prubalily 
peopled by the Chltcs ; but the Spa.nili luilursH'vs de¬ 
rive ilicoiJgin rvf iheii uatimfroin 'rubai llic fitih Ion 
of Japlut, aircrting th.>t Spain hacl been a nnm.irciiy 
for 2226 yeara btiorc the coming of the CelUa into it. v-onq.alb. 
'Pill the coming ed tin Cjilha'd.iiaiis into Spam, ho.v- -I tie C.''- 
ever, noilmig reilain can be alfii;nedol the Sjnnnatd.s; d'am '.-’i* 
and this happened not long betorc the commcuci inenl 
of the firll Punic war. Tluir l'uec< fs in reducing the 
country, and their final expulfion by ihi- Romans, hns 
already been related under ilie articles K om f and C'.iR- 
TiiAGE \ we have hrre tlnrn forr o.ily to lak-. n-'t'ec of 
the ilatc of Spain under the Rt>n!.iu govenunent, until 
the Komans were in their turn expcllid by the noith- 
ern burbaiiaos. ^ 

At the time of the Ri-mnii cor/queft. Sp in, ihongli Fx.'-idirg 
prodigious quantities of filvi-r ii.vl Ineu carried out riches 

it Lv tlw Carthariniaiis and 'r^'^rians, v.-t« vet a 
. , ' , , a ' • I j • country, 

rich country, iu the moil ancient timcf, indc-i1, its ' 

riches arc faid to liavc exceed;d wh.ji ia nl.itcd of the 
moil wealthy country in AmcMca. Ai'iflotlc ail'urcsus, 
that when llie Plioemcians lirll ar.iv-d in Spain, they 
exchanged their naval commodities for fuch imnicufc 
quaiitiiic!' of (ih’i.T, that their (l.ips could ncitlwr con¬ 
tain nor fuilain its load, though they ufed it for ballail, 
and made thtir anchors and other implementi of fdver. 

When the Cai ibaginians firll came to Spain, they found 
the quantity of filver nothing lelfencJ, fine'c the inha- 
biti'iits al that time made all their utculiU, aud even 
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mangcmi of tliat precioui ittctal. In llie time of the 
Romans this amazing plenty was very much dimini(h> 
ed ; however, their gleanings were hy no means defpi^ 
cable, fince in the fpace of nine years they carried oflF 
111,54-2 pounds of filvcr, and 4095 of gold, befides an 
immenfe quantity of coin and other things of value. 
The 5 >pani 8 rd 8 were always remarkable for their brave¬ 
ry, and fome of Hannibal’s bed troops were brought 
from thence. But as the Romans penetrated farther 
into the country than the Carlhaginians had done, they 
met with nations whofe love of lihurty was equal to 
their valour, and w'hom the whole ftrength of their em¬ 
pire was fcarce able to fubdue. Of thcTc the mod for¬ 
midable were the Numaotines, Cantabrians, and Allu- 
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In the time of the third Punic war, one Vlriathus, a 
celebrated hunter, and afterwards the captain of a gang 
of banditti, took upon him the command of fome na¬ 
tions who had been in alliance w'ith Carthage, and ven¬ 
tured to oppofe the Roman power in that part of Spain 
called I.ujitunhti now Portugal. The prxtor, named 
VeUViust who commanded in iliofe parts, marched againd 
him with lOjOco men ; hut was defeated and killed, 
with the lofsof 4000 of his troops. The Romans im¬ 
mediately dcfpatched another praetor with 10,000 foot 
and 1300 horfc : but Viriathus having fird cut off a de¬ 
tachment of 40CO of litem, cngiged the red in a pitch¬ 
ed battle \ and having entirely defeated them, reduced 
great part «jf the country. Another pra*tor, who was 
fent with a new army, met with the fame fate; fo that, 
after the dcdruiflioo of Carthage, the Romans thought 
proper to fend a conful named ^tntus Fabiutt who de¬ 
feated the Lufitanians in feveral battles, and regained 
two important places which had long been in the hands 
of tire rebels. After the expiration of Fabius’s confn- 
late, Viiiatbus continued the war with his ufual fuccefs, 
till the fenate thought proper to fend againd him the 
conful Q^Csecilius Mettllus, an oflietT of great valour 
and experience. With liim Viriathus did not choofc to 
venture a pitched battle, but contented hiinftlf with 
aAing on the defenfivc ; in confcquciu e of which the 
Romans recovered a great many cities, and the whole 
of Tarraconian Spain was obliged to fubmit to their 
yoke. The other conful, named ServiHanust did not 
meet with the fame fuccefs ; his army was defeated in 
the field, and his camp was nearly taken by Viriathus. 
Notvvithflaiiding the good fortune of Metelliis, how- 
evir, he could not wilhdand the intrigues of his coun¬ 
trymen againd him, and he was not allowed to finilh 
the war he had begun with fo much fuccefs. In rc- 
fentment for this he took all imaginable pains to weak- 
the army under his command : he dilbandcd the 
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flower of hi? troops, exhaullcd the maga/.incs, let the 
idephants die, broke in pieces the arrows which had 
been provided for the Cretan arcliers, and threw them 
into a river. Yet, after all, the army which he gave 
up to his fucceffor Q^Pompeius, confiding of 30,000 
fool and aooohorfe, was fuflicient to have crufhed Vi- 
TiHthus if the general had known how to ufe it. But, 
indead of oppofing Viriathus with fucoefa, the impru- 
defit conful prccurcd much more formidable cncmits. 
The Tcrmantlans and Nun>aiitincs, w'ho had hilhcrlo 
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war was immediately commenced. The conful with 
great confidence invtrfted Namantia; hot being lepuMed 
with c'^nfidcrable lofs, he fat down before Tertnnntia, 
where ho was attended with ftiU worfe fuecefs. Tlie 
vciy firft day, the Termantiifes killed 70O of his It*- 
gienaries ; took a great convoy w‘h'ich was coming to 
the Roman camp and having defeated a confiderablc 
body of their horfc, pufited them from pod to poft till 
they came to the edge of a precipice, where they all y 
tumbled down, and were dafhed to pieces. In the mean The Ro- 
time Servilian, who had been continued in his 
mand with the title of/roewjft//, mnnaged matters foiHfaUfidcs, 
that Viriathns fnrrounded him on fides, and obliged t,„’, 
him to fue for peace* The terms offtTed to the Ko-tocoiuht 
mans were very moderate; being only that Vrriathusaj^sccw 
fhould keep the country he at that time ptdTcffed, and ' ‘riatl.iK 
th'e Romans remain mafters of all the reft. This peace 
the proconful was very glad to fign, and afterwards got 
it figned by the fenate and people of Rome. 

The next year Q.Pompeius was continued in h»s 
command againft t^e Nuntantincs in Farther Spain, 
while Rervilius Caepio, the new conful, had for Ins 
province Hither Spain, where Viriathus had eftablifhed 
his new ftate. Pompous undertook to reduce NiimaTi*.. 
tia by turning afide the ftreatn of the Durius, now the 
Douro, by which it was fupplied with water; but, in 
attempting this, foch numbers of his men were cut ofi, 
that, finding himfelf unable to contend with the enemy, 
lie was glad to make peace with them on much w'oric 
terms than they had offered of their own accord. The 
peace,however, was ratified at Rome; but in the mean 
lime Capio, defirous of (bowing his prowefs againfl the 
renowned Viriathus, prevailed upon the Romans to dc- 
clifre war againft him without any provtjcation. As 
Cicpio commanded an army greatly fuperiorto the I*u- 
litauians, Viriathus thought proper to fue for peace ; 
but finding that Caepio would be fatisfied with nothing 
Ill’s than a furrender at diferetioD, he refoivcd to Hand y 
his ground. In the mean time, the latter havingviii.’U'i' 
bribed fome of the intimate companions of Viriathus lotrc-clu- 
murder him in his fleep, he by that infamous ml'thod " 
put an end to the war which Irtd lafttd 14 years, very'*^*'' 
little to the honour of the republic. r 

After the death of Viriathus, the Romans W'ith like The U'' 
treachery ordered their new conful Popiliusto break the ^ 
treaty with the Numantines. His infamous 


met with the reward it deferved ; the Numanrincs fal- 


lying out, put the whole Roman army to flight with 
fuch (laughter, that they were in nb condition to aft 
during the whole campaign. Maricinus, wdio fuccceded 
Popilius, met w'ith ftill worfe Tuccefs ; bia great army, 
coTififting of 30,000 men, was utterly defeated by 4000 
Numantines, and 20,000 of them killed in the purfuit. 
The remaining 10,000, with their general, were pent 
up by the Numantines in foch a manner that they could 
neither advance nor retreat', knd would certainly haVc 
been all put to the fword tk made prifoners, bad not 
the Numanimes, with a gcncrofiiy which their enemies 
never pofreffed,offered to lei them depart upon condition 
that a treaty (btmld be concluded with them upon very 
moderate terms. This the conliil very willingly pro- 
xnifed, hot found himfelf unable to perform. On the 
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kept tbemfclves independent, offered very advantageous contrary, the people, not fatisfied with declaring hiS 
terms of peace and alUauce with Rome ; but Poiinpeius treaty null and void, ordered him to be delivered up to 

infiffed on their delivering up tluiir arms. Upoa this, the Numantines. *ihe latter refufed to accept him, srn^- 
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Icfg he had along: with him the lOjOOO men whom they 
had relieved as above relaud. At !ail| after the cor.fi}! 
had renfalncd a whole day before the city, his fuccelTor 
Furius, thinking this a fufUcient recompenCe to the Nu> 
mantines fur breaking the treaty, ordered him to be re* 
ceived again into the camp. However, Furius did not 
clioofe to engage with fuch a dcTpcrate and refolutc 
enemy as the Numantiaes had ihowed themfelves; and 
the war with them was difeontinued till the year 133 
D. C. when Scipio A^roiliaRus, the deilroyer uf Car* 

. thage, was fent againtl them. Agaluiil Uiis renowned 
commander the Kumantincs with all their valour were 
not able to cope. Scipio, having with the utmoft care 
introduced (iridi difcipline among his troops, and re* 
formed the ahiifes which his prcdcccfTors had fuSered in 
their armies, by degrees brought the Romans to face 
their enemies, which at his arrival thev had abfoluUly 
refufed to do. Having then ravaged all the country 
round about the town, it was Toon blocked up uii au 
Tides, and the inhabitants began to feel the want of pro- 
viHons. At lad they rcfolvcd to mnke one defperate at* 
tempt for their lilierty, and either to break through 
their enemies, or perilh in the attempt. With this view 
they marched out in good order by two gates, and fell 
upon the w'orks of the Romans with the utmoft fury. 

The Romans, unable to fland this defperate flioek, were 
on the point of yielding; but Scipio, haflening to the 
places attacked, with no fewer than 20,000 men, the 
unhappy Nuiranlines were at lafl driven into the city, 
w'kcre they fullaincJ for a little longer the roiferies of 
famine. Finding at laft, however, that it was altoge¬ 
ther impofliblc to hold out, it was refolved by the ma¬ 
jority to fubmit to the plcafute of the Roman comman¬ 
der. Rnt this refolution ivas pot univcrfally approved. 
Many (hut tbvmftlves up in their lioufcs, and died of 
hunger, while even tUofc who had agreed to furrendcr 
repented their offer, and felling hre to their houfes, 
peridicd in the dames with their wives and cliildren, fo 
that not a finglc Numantino was left alive to grace tlie 
triumph of the conqueror of Carthage. 

After the de(lru£lian of Numantia the whole of Spain 
fubmitted to the Roman yoke; aud nothing remarkable 
happened till the times of the Cimbri, when a prstorian 
army was cut off in Spain by the I.iintanians. From 
this time nothing remarkable occurs in the liillory of 
Spain till the civil war between Marius and Sylla. The 
latter having cruHied the Marian fadlion, as related un¬ 
der the article Rome, pruferibed all thofethat had Tided 
agaiiiR him whom he could not immediately deftroy. 
Among thefe was Serturips, a man of confummate va- 
and experience in war. He had by Marius been 
' '■ ‘‘*^*app«intcd prator of Spain ; and upon the overthrow of 
Marius, retired to that province. Sylla no fooner 
heard of his arrival in that country, than he fent thi¬ 
ther one Caius Amiius with a pow’crful army to drive 
him out. As Sertorius had but few troops along with 
him, he dcfpatched one Julius Salinaior with a body 
of 6000 men to guard the palTts of the Pyrcnei'S, nnd 
to prevent Annius from entering the country.- B.it Sali- 
nator liaving b.:cn treachcroufly murdered by afTallins 
hired by Annius for that piirpofe, he 1.0 longer met 
with any obllaclc; and Sertorius was obliged to em- 
^ bark for the coaft of Africa with 3000 men, being all 
y l*ani*h« had now reinaining. With tbefe lie landed 'r. Mau¬ 
ritania j.but as his men were draggling carelcfbly about, 
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great numbers of them were cut off by the Barbarians, 

This new misfortune obliged Sertorius to re-eiubark for 
Spain; but finding the whole coa(l lined with tlie 
troops of Annius, he put to Tea again, nut knowing 
whut coarfeto (leer. In this new voyage he met with 
a froatl fleet of CiRctan pirates ; and having prevailed 
with them to join him, he made a'defeent on the coall 
ofYvica, overpowered the garrifon left there by An- 
nius, and gained a confiderabh booty. On the news 
of this viaory Anniua fet fail for Yvica, with a coiili- 
derable fquadron, having 5000 land forces on board. 

Sertorius, not intimidated by the fuperiority of the 
enemy, prepared to give them battle. Bui a violent 
dorm arifing, moft of the fhips were drivtu on (bore 
and dafhed to pieces, Sertorius himfelf with great diffi. 
culty cfcaping with the froall remains of his fleet. Fot- 
fomc time he continued in gr^t danger, being prevent¬ 
ed from putting to fea by the Tury of the waves, and 
from landing by the enemy ; at laft, the ftorm abating,, 
he paffed the draits of Gades, novi' Gibraltar, and land¬ 
ed near the mouth of the river Bxtis. Here he met 
with fomc fenmen newly arrived from the Atlantic orFor- 
tunatc Tflands; and w'as fo taken with the account whicli 
they gave him of thofc happy regions, that he rcfolvcd 
to retire thither to fpend the red of his life in quiet and 
happinefs. But having communicated tliis dcHgii to 
the Cilician pirates, they iinmedinicly abandoned him, 
and fet fail for Africa, with an intention toaflifl one of 
the barbarous kings agatnft his fubjeds who hud rebel- i; 
led. Upon this Sertorius failed thither alfo, !>ut took r.m.U in 
the oppofite fide ; and having defeated the king named Abica, *nt; 
yifcalis, obliged him to fliut l.imfclf up in the city of'* 
Tingis, now Tangier, which he clofrly hedeged. 
in the mean time Pacianus, who hud been fent by Syllaft^yji.-y. 
to afiid the king, advanced with a confiderablc aimy 
againft Sertorius. Upon this the latter, leaving part 
of his forces before the city, marched with the red to 
meet Pacianus, whofe army, though greatly fuperior to 
his own in number, he entirely defeated ; killed the gc- 
ncral, and took all his forces prifoners.—The f&tnc ofRemrn* to 
this vi£lory foon reached Spain ; and the I..ufitaniun8,sp.Tifi,ai’.<i 
being threatened with a new war from Annius, iuvucdd .ftats the 
Sertoriuii to head their armies. With this rcqncft 
very readily complied, and foon became very formidable ^ * 
to the Romans. Titus Didius, governor of that part 
of Spain called Baticot fiifi entered the lids with him ; 
blit he being defeated, Sylla next dcfpatched Mclellus, 
reckoned one of the bed commanders in Rome, to flop 
the progrefs of this new enemy. But Mctellus, iiot- 
wilhftanding all his exptritnee. knew not how to 
againft Sertorius, who was continually changing his fta- 
lion, putting his army into new forms, and contrivieg 
new dratagems. On his fird arrival he fent for L. Uo- 
mitius, then pnetor of Hither Spain, to his affiftar.ce ; 
but Sertorius being infoimed of his march, detached 
HirtuUius, or Herculeiu', hiscicieHor, agaiidl him, who 
gave him a total overthrow. Mclellus then defpatchrd 
Lucius Jwollius prxtor of Narbonne Gaul againft Hir- 
tulciiiR; but he met with no belter fuccefs, being ut¬ 
terly defeated, and hU lieiUenant-gtneral killed. 

The fame of thtfe vitlories brought to the camp cfErcJl< I.o- 
Sertorius fneh a number of illuftrious Roman citiifceiisfiiani* im* 
of the Marliin faftion, that he formed a defigti ofereeJ-*^ lepubbc 
ing Lufitania into a republic id oppofition to thar of 
Rome. Sylla was continually fending frrfli foppHc» to 
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Metvllrt? ; l>ut Sertonus with a handful of men, ac- 
cuftomed to range about the monntnins, totndiire hun¬ 
ger and tbiift, and live expofed to the incUmeticie's of 
the weather, fo haralftd the Roman arn»y, tiiat Mctel- 
)us himfelf began to be quite difiouragcd. At laft, 
Scrtoriu8. hearing that MeteHua had fpoken difrerpcA- 
fully of his courage, challenged hie anta^oniil to end 
the war by fingle combat ; but Metellue roiy pru¬ 
dently decbiicd the combat, as bting advanced in years; 
yet this refuf.d brought upon hisn the contempt of the 
uiuhink.ing multitude, upon wliich Mctcllus refolved to 
[er>Uu« to retrieve his reputation by funic fignal exploit, and 
iff il.aj therefore laidficgcto L.xcobriga, a conliderabie city in 
thofe ]»art3. Tliis he iioped to reduce in two days, ua 
*^*^’*’ there U3S but one well in the pbec ; but Sertorius, ha- 
vuig previouily removed all thufc who couUl be of no 
li-i vicc during the ficge, and conveyed 6000 (kins full of 
water into the city, Metcllus continued along time be¬ 
fore it without making any iinpreflion. At lalk, hi* 
proviftons being alnioJl fpent, he feat out Arjidnus at 
the hca»l of 60CO men to procure a new fupply ; but 
Sertonus fallii^ unexpecltdiy upon them, cut in pieces 
or took the whole detachment ; the commander himfeif 
being the only man who efcaped to carry the news of 
the diiailcr; upnii which Mcttllus w'as obliged to raiic 
j- the luge with dilgrace. 

viiufitlie And now' .Sertonus, having gained fomc intervals of 
ifiraniaiistafc in coiil'equencc of the many advantages he had ob¬ 
tained over the Romans, began to civilize hisiicwAib- 
^rheir favage and furious manner of fighting he 
c hanged for the regular order and difcipUnc of a well- 
formed army j lie beftowed liberally upon them gold and 
fdver to adorn their arms, and by converling familiarly 
with them, prevailed upon them to lay nfide their own 
d’cfs for the Roman ti)ga. He fent for all the children 
of the prin(:ip.il people, and pLiccd tlum in the great 
city of Ofca, now Hcrffc.i, in the kingdom of Arra- 
goii, where he appoinfed them mailcis to inilrutt them 
in the Roman and Greek learning, tliat they might, as 
he pretended, be capable of fli.iring with him the go¬ 
vernment of the republic. Thus lie made them really 
hoftages for the good behaviour of tfieir parei>ts; how¬ 
ever, the latter were gremly pleafed wuth the care he 
took of their children, and all l/uliiauia were in the 
higheft degree attached to their new fovercign. This 
nttaclimeiil he took care to lieigliLen by tlie pow'cr of 
fupcrflition; fur having procured a young hind of a 
miUt'whitc colour, he made it fo tame tliat it followed 
him wherever he went; and Sertorious gave out to the 
ignorant multitude, that this hind was infpired by Dia¬ 
na, and revealed to him the deligus of his enemies, of 
>vhicli he always look care to be well informed by the 
great number of fpies he employed. 

While Rei*toriini was thus employed in eildblifhing his 
authority, the republi': uf-Rume, alarmed at his fuccifs, 
refolved to cl-ufii him at all events. Sylla was now dead, 
and all the eminent gcner.al6 in Rome folicited this ho¬ 
nourable though dangerous employment. After much 
debate a decree was pafled in favour of Pompey the 
tic againft Great, but without recalling Metellus. Iii tlie mean¬ 
time, the troops of one Perpenna, or Pcrperiu, had, 
ill fpite of all that their general could do, abandoned 
him and taken the oath of allegiance to Sertorius. 
Xhi® "' 3 ^* 3 mod fignal advantage to Serlorius; A»r Per- 
fcrna commanded an army of 33,000 meu, and liad 
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come into Spain with a defign to fettle there as Serto- 
riua had done j but as he was defeenrfed from one of 
tlie firft families in Romct he thought it below his dig¬ 
nity to ferve under auy general, liowcver eminent he 
might be. But the troops of Perperna were of a dif- 
fcTciu opinion ; and therefore declaring that they would 
ferve none but a general \vtu> could defend himfclf, they 
to a man joined Sertorius ; upon which Perperna him- 
felf, triiding he could do no letter, coitfented to ferve 
alfo as a fubahern. 

On the arrival of Pompey io Spain, feveral of the 
cities which had hitherto continued faithful to Srrto- 
rius begitn to waver; upon which the hitter refolved, 
by foine Hgnal exploit^ to convince them that Pompey 
could 110 more fereen them frumhis refentment than Mr- 
ullus. With this view he laid flege to Lauron, now 
Lirias) a place cf confidcrable ilrength. Pompey not bi-A ;;ei 
duiibcing but he Ihould be able to raile the liege, march- Laurun. 
ed quite up to the enemy’s lines, and found means to 
inform the garrifon that thofe who belic-ged them were 
themfelvcs beiteged, and would foon be obliged to re¬ 
tire with lofs and difgrace. On hearing this melTage, 

“ I will ttaoh Sylla** difciplc (faid Scftorius), that it ia 
the duly of a general to look behind os w'ell ns before 
him,** Having thus fpokrn, he fent orders to a detach¬ 
ment of 6000 men, who lay concealed among the moun¬ 
tains, to come down and iuR upon his rear if he Hunuld 
olfcr to force the lines, Pompey furprifed at their fud- 
den appearance, duril not dir out of his camp ; and in'fakes and 
the meau time the befieged, diTpuiriiig of nlief, fur-burnt ir in 
rendered at difcrction ; upon which Sertorius granted du liglit ol 
them their lives and liberty, but reduced their city to 
aihes. 

Willie .‘^ertorius waa thus fuceefsfully contending 
with PomjKry, Ins qumflor Hirtiileius was entirely de¬ 
feated by MeU'llus, with the lofs of 20,000 men ; upon 
which Scrtoriusadvanced with the utmofl expedition to 21 
the banks of the Isucro in Tarracouiaii Spain, witli a^.fr^tr 
dcHgn to attack Pompey before he could be joined by Poinpry on 
Mctcllus. Pompey, on his part, did not decline the *’'*■ !’*”*“ 
combat; but, fearing that Mctcllus might (hare 
glory of the victory, advanced with the greateft expe¬ 
dition. Sertorius put off the battle till towards the 
evening; Pompey, though he knew tlutt the nighl would 
prove difadvautageotis to him, whether vanquiflH'd or 
vi6torioua, becaufe liis troops were unacquainted with 
the country, refolved to venture an engagt rnent, efj’C- 
cially as he feared that Metellus might arrive in the 
mean time, and rob him of part of the glory of con¬ 
quering lo great a commander. Pompey, who com¬ 
manded his own right wing, foon obliged Perperna, 
who commanded Sertoriiis’s left, to give way. Here¬ 
upon tSertorius hirnfelf taking upon him tlie command 
of that wing, brought back the fugitives to the charge, 
and obliged I’oinpCy' to fiy in his tuin. In his flight 
he was overtaken by a gigantic African, wdio had al¬ 
ready lifted up his hand to difehurge a blow at him 
With his broad fword; but Pompey prevented him hy 
cutting off hi* right hand at one lilow. As be Aill 
coiitiimcd Ills flight, he was wounded and thrown from 
his horfc ; fo that he would certainly have hern taken 
pnfoucr, had not the Africans who purfuedhim quar¬ 
relled about the rich furniture of his horfc. 1’his gave 
an opjiortonity to the general to make his efcape ; fo 
tliat at ki^gth he reached his camp with mu«h difTiCul- 
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ty. Bttt in ihc mean tiinc Afrariiuj, who communtkd peror HoiK-riui, the Vd.-,dd'R, AlanSf and Su^’vians. tr,- Spaiu. 

ihe Uif$ win^of the Rotnan army, iud entirely defeuttd (cred this counlr)-; and huviug r/.adc themfclvea irallcra —v—^ 

ihc wing which Sertorius hud Icl’t, and even piirfcied nf it, divided the provinces among ibcmrtlvcs. In 4^4^ 
tlipnt fi) clofc LhaL he entered the camp along with ihc Romani made one cfToit moft- to rcc<jvi.r iheirjj^ 

them. Serturiuti, tttujuing fuddcrily, found tht Koinana powerin this part of the world ; but btiug ulUily de*,on 

bufy in plundering the tents; when, taking advantage feated by the Sucvlans, the latter cUaLliflicd a kingdom the deUu»« 
ol their fitnatnm, be d’wvc them out with gieat /laugii* there which lalled till the year 584, when it was utter- m ilic wef- 

tcr, aiul retook hii. canjp. Next day he cfTcrtd battle ly overthrown by the Viligolhs inidti Leovigilde. 

a I'ceoiid lime to l^iimpey ; but MtleKus then coming Gothic princes continn(.d to reign over a cor.tidfvablc 

up with all his fjrcea, he thought proper to decline all part of Spain till the htginning of the 8th century, 

cngagetncRt with both commanders. In a few daya, whin their empire was inti.tiy overifuowii 1 y the S;- 

bowever, I^ompey pud Mrtellus agiecd to attack the racent. Duringlhis period, ifiC; hadenliitly expilltd 

camp of Sertorius. Metcllus attacked Pcrperi.a, and the cartern tmperors from wl.ct they poffi iTcd in Hpauj, ■ 

Pumpey fell upon Sertorius. The event w’as hinilar to and even made confidi-rublc ci’nqofil* in Baibaiy; but ]•) (;.,rKic 

that of the former battle : Metcllus defeated Perperna, towards the end of the yth century the Saractr.j- c.vrr-lu- 


lupeviU-Pompcy fell upon Sertorius. The event w’as hinilar to 
<d Jiir- ihat of the former battle : Metcllus defeated Perperna, 


d time Scrtoriuii routed Pompey. Being then informed of ran all that part of the n urld with s r.Tpidiiy v h:ih iu5- 'v<^rt»iin»n 
Piipcrua’tf niiafuituue, he hallened to his relief 4 ralli^-’d th'ng could refill; and having foon pom fled themklves 
the liigitivep* and repidfcd Mctcllns in hU turn, wound- of tlw (»oihic dominions in Barbary, they ma'ie a de¬ 


ed him with his lance, and would certundy have killed 
him, had not the Romans, ulhained to leave their gene¬ 
ral in diiircfs, huilencd to his alliflanc^, and rcnewid the 
light with great fury. At lull Sertorius was obliged to 
4uit the field, and retire to the mountains. Pompey 
and Meti-Uus baflmed to bcficgc him ; but while tltry 
wore forming their camp, Soitorius htoke througli their 
lines, and efcaped into L.iiritania. idere be f.ion raifed 
filth a powcrlid army, that the Roman gem’rr.ls, with 
their united lorces, did not thiuk proper to venture an 
;v engagement with him. They could pot, however, re- 


fevnt upon Spain about the year 711 or 712. Tlr:{ 
king of tlie Golhr. at tb.it time v/as called /vt./iriV, and 
by Ilia bad rondnet bad ocealioncd great diC flVcdion 
aniong his fubje^ls. He ibcrcfoie tietw‘iT.Tircd to put 
all to the llFjf of a battle, knowing that be could lut 
dcpci d upon the fnlility of bis own [Kople if be allow¬ 
ed ibe CJK niy time to tuiiipci wiililb'*m. ^Pbe two ar¬ 
mies met in u plain Pt:.r Xeria in Andjlufia. The 
Gnlbs began iht attack with gre.V. furs ; but though 
they fought like nwn in dcfpair, ih y were :«t laft de¬ 
feated w'iih eT.cefltvc f!.iughler, -and tluiv king liimblf 


Mricl- liilthc peipetual atliu ks of Sertorius, who now drove was I'uppofcd to have pcrsflicd in the battle, being never 


f'.ivin them from place to place, till he obliged thttn to IVpa- 
.if the one went into Gaul, and the other to the foot 

pyitiices. 

'I’huR did this cell brated commander triumph over all 
the power of the Romans 4 and there is little doubt 
but he would have cuutiuucd to make head agaiidl all 
the othir gcneials whom the republic could have fent ; 
•urw* been aiTaflinaied at* an cnleitaltimcnt by 

'.tl.rr- infamous treachery itf Perptrna, in 73 B. C. after 
ily ir.ur be bad made head againfl the Roman forces for alrnofl 
tit) years. Pompey was no fooner infoimed of his dvitth, 
than, witlmut waiting fur any nctv fuccoiirK, he march¬ 
ed againll the traitor, whom hecaftly defeated and took 
prifoncr; and iiaving cduU-d Idni lu be cxccutid, thus 
put an end, with vct*y little glory, to a moil dangerous 
war. 


more heard of. 

Bv this battle the Moors in a fliort tinne rendered 

4 

themfclvcs mailers of almod all Spam. 'J’he poor re¬ 
mains of the Goths were oblij^cd to retke n.lo the 
miuniainoHS parts of Ailurias, Burg-w, and Biloa) ; 
the inhabilcTils i-f Arrngoii, Catalonia, and Navaire, 
tbongl) iliey might Iiavc made a conndcraMc flaad a- 
gainll the enemy, cliofc for ihe molt par* to letiic iijlo jf 
Prance. In 718, however, thepowu of tin. ( J.ilho be-1 he ( i-w-.r 
gnn again to ic»ive under Hon Pclegio or Pcl.iyo, a"* 
jirincc of the royal blood, wlio beaded tliofe that 
ivtiu'd to the mountains after the fatal battle 
T!»c place where he Jlrit laid ihj founJaticn of his go- 
vernnicnt was in the Alliiiia.'-, in the pioiince of L’c- 
baiia, about nine Icagncs in Kngth and four in breadth. 

'Phis is the moft inland part of tlic country, fnll of 


Many of the Snanifh nations, however, ftill continued 
to bcartlic Roman yoke with great impatience ; and as 
the civil wj;} wluch twok place lirtl between Jiiliue Ca?- 
1 ir and Potupty, and afterwards between Oclavianus 
<‘ml Anlony, diverted the attention of the repu!»lic 
from Spain, by the tune that Auguflus lind become 
fxilc mailer of the Roman empire, they were aga n in a 
condition to ad'erl ihcii liberty. The Cantabkians 
.ly rf. and AstorIASR were the moft poxwrful and valiant na- 
‘til Ly tions at that time in Spain; but, after incredible efforts* 
' they were obliged to lay d<iw'n their arms, or. rather 

were almod exterminated, by Agrippa, as is rented un¬ 
der thefe ariicLs. From this lime the Spaniards con¬ 
tinued ill ejiiict rnbie£lion to the Romans; but on the 
cltelinc of the cinj)ire they were attacked by the noith- 
ern nations, who put an end to the Roman name in ihe 
v'efl. Aa the inliahiums had by that lime entirely l-'ll 
ihiir aucient valour, the barbarians met with no rciill- 
iuicc h'.Jl fioiw t lie auolhcr*. lu the rtign of the eui,- 


nM)Uiitains enormoufly high, and fo much fortified l y 
nature, that its inhabitants arc capable of refilling al- 
moft any number/if inv.'idcrs. .-Makor the Saracen go¬ 
vernor was no fooner iiiforn.ed of tin . r»’viv.\l i>t tlic Clo- 
thifli kingdom, than lie fent;; powerful arriiv, und».r the 
command of one Alchair.an, to crulh Don Iklagio be- 
fore he had time to cftahltfti his power. The king,Hgj,;y„ 
though his forces were fufHciouily nurnennis (every one d.e b.ir** 
of his fubjedls arrived at man*s cllate being a loldier), ccn» a 
did not think proper to venture a gene’^al engagement 
in the open field ; but taking poft with part of them“'*''‘^^^'”'^ 
himfcif in a cavern in a very high mountain, he con- 
cea)c<I the reft among precipices, giving orders to them 
to fall upon the enemy as foon as they ftiould perceive 
him attpcked by them. Thefe orders were pnnclu’ally 
executed, though indeed Don Pclagio hinifilf had ic- 
pulfed his enemies, but not without a miracle, as the 
Spanifli hlftorians pretend. The.flaeghter vva» ditad- 
ful i foy iht troops who lay in ambufeade joining the 
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.‘'pAin. red, and roUinff down huge iVonea from the mountaina at the tomb of an hermit natned w'lio had died 

upon the Moora (the name by which the Saracens were among the Pyrenees. At this place where they had 

known in Spain), no fewer than 124,000 of thefe un- met on account of the fuppofed fanAity of tiie dcccaf- 

happv people perifhed in one day. The remainder fled cd, they took occafion to oinverfe on the cruelty 01 

till they were ftopped by a river, and beginning to the Mom's, the miferies to which the county was <a- 

coaft it, part of a mouirtain fud«lcjily full down, flopped pofed, and the glory that would refult from throwing 

up the channel of the river, and cither cnilhed, or off their yoke ; which, they fuppofed, might cahly be 
drowned by the fndtk-n rifing of tlic water, almoft done, by reafon of the ftrvngth of their country. On 
evtry one of that raft army. mature deliberation, the pn.jta was approved j one Don 

The Moors were not fo much difheartened by this Garcia Ximenet was appointed king, as being of ulir- 

,10 difafter, but that they made a fecond attempt againft flrious birth, and looked upon as a pw'rfon of great abi- 

Wher Don Pehgio. Their fncccfs was as bad as ever, the lities. He recovered Ainfa, one of the priocipal towns 

irmy cut in grated part of their array being cut in pieces or of the country, out of the hands of the infidels, and hia 

taken; in confeqiience of which, they loll all the fucceffor Don Garcia inigas cftended his lerritones at 
* Afturias, and never dared to enter the lifts with Pelagio far as Bifcay; however, the Moors ttiil pofTtffed Por- 

afterwards. Indeed, their bad fuccefs had in a great tugal, Murcia, Andalufia, Valentta* Granada, Tortola, 
meafure taken from them the defire of conquering a with the interior part of the country as far as the monn- 
couniry where little or nothing was to be got; and tains of Caftile and Saragoffe. Tlwur internal diflen- 
therefore ihcyraiherdircdlcd their force againft France, fions, which revived alter the death of Abdelr^man, 

tt where they hoped for more plunder. Into this coun. contributed greatly to reduce the power of tbeinfidcla 35 

fhe Sari- try they poured in prodigious multitudes ; but were in general. In 778, Charles the Great, being 

an tutcfly bitterly defeated, in 73*, by Charles Martel, with the by feme difeoatented Moorifti governors, entered Spwn 

lofg of 300,000 men, as the hiftorians of thofe times with two great armies: one piffing through Cttalo»»ia, 

Wurtcl! pretend. and the other through Navartr, where be pufhed hit 

Don Pelagio died io 737, and foon after his death conquefts as far as the Ebro. On bis return he was au 
filch intcftinc divifions broke out among the Moors, as tacked and defeated by the Moora; though this did 
greatly favoured the increafe of the Chriftian power, not hinder him from keeping poffeflion of all thefe 

In 74.5 Don Alonfo the Catholic, fon-in-law to Pela- places he had already reduced. At thiatime he fema 

gio, in conjunction with hij brother Frutla, pafTcd the to have been mafterof Navarre: however, in831 Count 

mountains, and fell upon the northern part of Galicia ; Aancr, revolting from Peptn fon to the einptfiw Louis, 

and meeting with little refiftance, he recovered almoft again revived the independent of Navarre 5 but the 

ronquetts the ^hole of that province in a finglc campaign. Next foveretgna did not alfrime the title of kings tiH the time 

>f the Chii- ygjj, invaded the plains of I.eon and Caftile ; and of Don Garcia, who began to reign in 857. 

before the Moors could aftemhlc any force to opi>ofe In the mean time, the kingdom founded by Don Pe* 
him, he reduced Aftorgas, Leon, Saldagna, Montes dc lagio novr called the kingdom of Xeen and Oiuedo, coo* 

Oca, Amaya, Alava, and all the country at the fool of tinued to increafe rapidly in flrengtb, and many advan* 

the moimtaina. The year following he puflied his con- tages were gained over the Moors, who having two ene- 

quefts as fer as the borders of Portugal, and the next mies to contend whh, loft ground everyday. In 921, 

campaign ravaged the couiTtry as far as Caftile. Being however, they gained a great vidlorv over the united 

tcnfible, however, that he was yet unable to defend the forces of Navarre and Leon, by ^ten the whole force 

flat country which he had conquered, he laid the Whole of the Chriftiini in Spain mift bivc been entirdy bfo* 
of it wafte, obliged the Chriftians to retire to the ken, had not the vt&era cOnduAad their alliitn lb 
mountains, and carried off all the Moors for fiaves. wretchedly, that they firffered theilrfdseato be almoft 
TIujs fecured by a defert frontier, he met with no in- entirely cut in pieces by the rematnt of theChrlftiM 
terriiption for fomc years ; during which time, as his army. In ftiort, the Ouriftiani, became at length fo ter- 
kingdom advanced in ftrength, he allowed his fubjcdls rible to the Moors, that it is probable they could not 
gradually to occupy part of the flat country, and to re- long have kept their footing tivSpaIn, had not a great -g 
build Leon* and Aftorgas, w’hich he had demolifhed. general, named Mohanamm ap-ExpJnia 

He died in 757, and was fucceeded by his fon Don peared, in 979, to IVrppoit ibcir finhMg cailfe. T^is Almms 
The Sjra- fyoiia. Jn his time Abdelrahman, the caliph's viceroy man was vifir to the king Of GoMovd, and being 

in Spain, threw off the yoke, and rendered himfelf in- ccedingly provoked igahilc the Chriftiafts on account*™ 
^^^^clcpendeiit, fixing the feat of his government at Cordo- of what his countrymen had fuffered from them, made 
oi the ca- va. Thus the inteftine divifions among the Moors war with the mod il&pltcable f^. He took the city 

hirh. were compofed; yet their fuccefs feems to have been of Leon, murdered the inhri>itantB, and reduced tbe 

little better than before; for, fooa after, Froila tn- houfei to tfltes. Bareeldna flHired tike feme fete j Caf- 
countered the Moors with fitch (occefs, that 54,000 tile was reduced to a defert: Oahem and FortitgdI ra- 
of titem were killed on the fpot, and their general ta- vaged | and he is laid td hi^ overcome tbe Chnftiitns 
ken prifoner. Soon after be b«Ut the city of Oviedo, in fiifey different eogagemekitt. At laft, having taken 
which he made the capital Ms dominions, iu order to and demoHfbed the city of Compoftella, and earned off 
he in a better condition to defend the flat country, in triumph the gates of the church of St James, a flux 
54 which he now determined to people. happened to break emt among his troops, which the fu- 

of In the year 758 the power of the Saracens received perliitious Chriftiant fuppofed to be a divine judge- 
tUc king- another blow by the rife of the kingdom of Navarre. mCnt on account of his faerflege. TifelQg it ror 
ut.mof N*- kingdom, wc arc told, took its origin from an ac- granted, therefore, that the Moors were aisw entirely 
cidcfital meeting of gentUmen, to the number of 600, deftitute of all heavenly aid, they fell upon them with 
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fuchfurytn the nest engagement, that all the valour 
and coodudl of Almansor could* not prevent a defeat. 

i.d«. mirfortune. 

ed and “5 “fVe to fliifit for iherofelvct, while he 

<ri;ihiin-^y*'**'^ retired to Medina Coeli, anA put an end to bis 
life by abftinence in the year 998. 

During tbit peripd 3 new Cbridian priacipality ap. 
peared in Spain, namely that of Caftilc, which it now 
divK^d into the Old and New Caailc. The Old 
Caftile Wat recovered long before that called the 
It wai feparated from the kingdom of l.»eon on one iide 
by fome attic rivert; on the other, it was bounded by 
the Aduriat, Bifcay, and the province of JUoja. On 

th(» rnMtli if ti<.a .t>A o_ _ t*' « 
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upon ea^ other conftantly at the Moors did. their mu- 
tu^ were yet fafficient to have ruined them, bad 
their adverCariet made the lead ufc of the advantaeet 
thut afforded them. But among the Moora almoft eve¬ 
ry city wat a kingdcwn j and a« ibefe petty fovereign- 
tie# iupporUd one another very indtfFerentlv, they fell 
» P«y *o« another to their enemies/ In 1080, ‘ 
the king of Toledo was engaged in a war with the king 
of Seville, another Moorilh potentate \ which being oil. 
ferved by Alphoufo king of Caftilc, be alfo invaded bis 
terncorics ; and in four years made himfelf ntafter iff TolHo and 
the city of Toledo, with all the places of importance in ta¬ 

rts neighbourhood; from thenceforth making loledo*^'^' 
the capital of his dominions. In a Ihort time the wliolc 


the toutn it had the mountains of Secrovia and Wvilu t 

*i. 1 > . , “”•••«»«» anu/wild i v*wii«a ui ui» uoenimons. in a IIK>rt time th,* 

dom of lL*" ^Jd'n “ d ^ province of New Caftile fubmitted ; and M-drid. the 

r w ^P«n» fch iptoilic hands of the 

Curdova. Hence this diftn^ foon l^catnc an ol^ea of Cbriftians, bchig at ihjt time but a fmall pLce 

contention between the kings of Leon and tfaofc of The Moon were fo much alarmed at thefc cnnquefls 
7,1 ■“ ■ “i thw Ihcy not only entered iato a general confelracv 

rs.e z:TrL,“ , 


9 

•ry of 
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given him by the king of I^pu. Nevcrtbtlcfs, this July 121^. aud the anniverfary is* ftirfceli hrnJd 

Sial’ lo‘r 7 "* “T ^ ‘f”' e*''’ “■* not improved , t),; ClwU 

Caftdian lords as rebels, the inhabitants made a formal flian army immediately difperfed thcmfclves wh^c the 

renuncmtion of ihor allcgiauce. and fet up a new kind Moors of Andalufia were ftrengtl.cue" by the retains 

of government. The lupi^ power was now veiled ofthc African army ; yet, inftcad of UiiL tautrhi hv 

"* ftyled^WgwV however, this their paft misfortunes, to unite among thctS'elvc*^ their 

method did not long contiDue to give fatisfaaiun. a^d diffenfions became worfc than ever, and the connuJU of 

U.C fovereignly was once more veft^ in a Gngle perfon. the Chrillians became daily more ^pid. I„ 7 rX Doa 

n Ferdinand of Caftile and Leon took the celebratedtty 

lungs of Irfcm and Oviedo; and, in 1035, Don Sau- of Cordova, the rcfidcucc of the 6rft Moorifli k nir. 1 
kftow^ it o. hi. ddell fan Don Ferdinand, with the fame time that Jame. I. of 
the title of hag ,• and thtu the tprritoncs of Cafl ilc tlu m of the iftand of Majorca, and drle them out of 
were firft firmly united to ^hoa. of Valentis. Two years after. Ferdinand made bimft^ 

j /i ytvtheuceforth ftyled fotf/ o/L,on maflcr of Murcia, and took the city of Seville 5 3^ “ 

*"11 cIa W tU r 1, r*k ‘iT L* j r 13®3 Ferdinand IV. reduced Gibraltar. 

BeOdciaU thefa. anatberChriflun kingdom was fet In ihe lime of Edn.id Ui. wi find Furland for f ,■ 

up m Spain a^.l tlio be™ni.g ,,f t!«,Ith century, firft time inic,faring ... ihc of Spal on tt faU-^'fln ' 

Thu waa the kiagd^ of Ariron, The inhabitantt fanniiKuccafioo. In the yean 284 the kingdom of Na i''"<l'«nilh 

jrerc v^.bra** a^ farer, of (Tberty. fa that.tpro. earrel.ad been united to that of France by tl. 7 nr. 7 -'''‘“*- 

bable they had m fame degree BiainUined their indo- riage of Donna Joanna queen of Navarre with Pl.Uin 

pendeiKy, even whru the nower of the Moor, wa, the Fair of France In ,ya8, howevr, the kinmW 

greatca. T he hiftory of Arragon, however, during were again fepar.ted, though tire favcicigns of Navarre 

■U infancy, 1. much left knoi« than that of any of were ftill reUted to llrefe of France. In ., ro Charlll 
0 t te other, .hitherto mewiooed. We arc only affured, furnamed the IFiVf.dafeended the throne of 

Sanches, furnamed Ihe and marriid the daughter of Jol.n ki.m of France’ 
n.i,l H"® Arragon into a king- Notwithftanding thi. alUanee, and that he’hi.nfelf wai 

= 11,of hti fonDon Ramna, and afterward, relaud to the royal family ofFrance, he fecretly enter 
ry. It became aery powerful At thi. time, when we may ed into a negotiation with England agaii.ll the French 
imagioe the continent of Spain divided iato two unequal monarch, and even drew into his fehemes the dai-uhin 
parts hy a ftraight line drawn from eaft to weft, from Charles, afterwards furnamed the W)fc, The youmr 
the cpaiM of VaJentia to a little below the mogth of prince, however, was foon nftcr made fully feulib’e of 
Uie Pwo. The country north of this baooged j,^ the the danger and folly of the connexiops iuto which be 
Chriftiatis, jkvIo as yet had the froalleft andlcaft v|Id- had entered ; apd by way of aionement, promifed to 
able 4l»d «U the reft to the Moors. In jjoirt of facrifice his aflociates. Accordingly he invited ibe kine* 
wealth apd real power, btith by land and fra, the of Navarre, and fome of the principal nobility of the 44 
Moors were greatly fupciior; but their continual dif- fame party, to a feaft at Rouen, where he betrayed 
fenfious greatly weakened them, and every day facili. them to his father. The moft obnoxious were exet^t-?^‘*'^**^*^ 
tated the proerrefs of the Chrilliaiis. Indeed, had either cd. and the kinir of Navarre WB. rK_ 
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Spa m* the Shcl Pnnee, inTsded France, defeated King John at 
* and took him prifoner f ; which unfortnnatc 

pr^uced the moft violent difturbancce in that 
Jcingdom. The dauphin, now about 19 years of age, 
naturally alfumed the royal power during his ibther’s 
captivity ; but poiTefled neither experience nor autho« 
rity fuiilcient to remedy the prevailing evils. In order 
to obtain fuppliei, he aflembicd the dates of the king, 
dom : but that aifembly, inilcad of fupporting his nd- 
minidration, laid hold of the prefent opportunity to de¬ 
mand limitations of the prince's power, the punifhmcnt 
of pall malverfations, and the liberty of the king of Na¬ 
varre. Marcel, provoll of the merchants «f Paris, and 
firll magidrate of that city, put liimfclf at the head of 
the unruly populace, and pulhed them to commit the 
moft criminal outrages agaiuft the roynluuthority. They 
detiiined the dauphin in a kind of captivity, murdered* 
in his prefence Robert dc Clermont and John dc Con- 
flans, inarcfchals of France: threatened all the other 
miniften with the like fate ; and when Charles, who 
had been obliged to temporize and diftemble, made his 
crc.tpc from their hands, they levied war againft him, 
and openly rebelled. 'I'hc other cities of the kingdom, 
in imitation of the capital, (book off the dauphin's au¬ 
thority, took the government into their own hands, and 
fpread the contagion into every province. 

Amid.'l thefe diforritrs, the kii-g of Navarre made Ms 

_ cfcapc fiom prifor, and pivfentcd a dangerous lender 

tj.<- Tmn-h to the furious mnlecontents. He revived hi.s pretenflons 
ij...lccu!.- to the crown of France : but in all his operations he 
afltd more like a leader of banditti than one who afpi. 
red to be the hc.ad «)f a regular government, and who 
was engaged by his ftation to eiideavourtlie rc«eftab!ifh« 
ment of order in the community. All the French, 
therefore, who wilhid tonflorc peace to their country, 
turned llu-ir eye? towards the d.iiiphin ; who, though 
not remarkable for his military talt-nls, daily gained by 
l;is piudenec and vigilance the afeendant over his ene¬ 
mies. hf.iici*!, the fidiiir.us provoll of Paris, w'.as ll iln 
in atteniptirg to deliver that city to tlie king of Na¬ 
varre. The capital immediately returned to its duty : 
ilie moft eonlidcrable bodir? of the mutinous iieafants 
were d’r*prrfcd or pin to the fword; fume hands of mi¬ 
litary roLbers underwent the fame fate ; and France 
bega-’j once more to aifume tlic appearance of civil go- 
vernnient. 

John wa<« fucceeded in the throne of France by his 
fon Charles V. a prince educated in the fchool ofadver- 
fity, and well qualified, by his prudence and experience, 
t*) repair the lolTes wliicli the kingdom had fnflalned 
from I he errors of his predcccffors. Contrary to the 
prafticc of all the great princes of thofe times, who 
held nothing in t-ftimatlon but militar}' courage, he 
leems to have laid it down as a maxim, Trever to appear 
at tire head of his armies; and Ire was the firft Euro¬ 
pean monarch that lho*.ved the advantage of policy and 
forefight over a ralh and precipitate valour. 

Before CharU^ could think of counterbalancing fo 
great a power as England, it wa.s neceflary for him to 
li delra ed many difordcrs to wliicli iiis owm kingdom 

accordingly turned his arms againft 
tofubn.itio . ^ king of Navarre, the great dillurber of France du- 
»he fernift ting that age; and he defeated that prince, and redu- 
pr.fcribrd ced him to ttrm.s, by the valour ar.d coridudl of Bcr- 
vJ Gucfclln, one of the moft accomphfhed cap- 
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tains-of thofe times, w'hom Charles bad the difeernment 
to choofe as the inftnimcnt of his vi^orics. He alfo 
fettled the affairs of Brittany, by acknowledging the 
title of Mouotfort, aod receiving homage for his do¬ 
minions. But mucH was yet to be done. Ontheconclu- 
lion of the peace of Bretigni, the many military adven¬ 
turers who had followed the fortunes of Edward, being 
difperfed into the feveral provinces, and poflefled of 
ftrongholds, refufed to lay down their arms, or relin- 
qtiifti a coiirfe of life to which they were now accuft- 
omed, and by which alone they could earn a fiibft'ft* 
cnee. They aflneiated themfelvts with the banditti, 
who were already Inured to the habits of rapine and**^* ,'* 
violence ; and, under the name of cr^mpanict and compa- ^ 
nionst became a terror to all the peaceable inhabitants.;!*^,, 
Some Englifh and Gafeon gentlemen of charadler were 
not aihamed to take the command of thtfc ruffians, 
whofc number amounted to near 40,000, and who horc 
the appearance of regolar armies rather than bands of 
robbers,* As Charles w'as not able by power to ledrcls 
fo enormous a grievance, he was led by necefiity, as w^ll 
as by the tnni of his charafler, to coircil it by policy ; 
to difeover fome method of difeharging into foreign 
countries this dangerous and inteftine evil ; and an oc- 
caflon now offered. ^ 

Alplionfu X!. king of Caftile, who took the city of Kclj? 
Algezira from the Moors, after a fnmoiib flege of two t en 
years, during which artillery are faid tuft to have bLCu 
ufed by the beficg«*d, had been fiicccedcd by his 
Peter I. furnamed the Cruet} a prince equally perfldi- 
ons debauched, mid bloody. He began his reign wtlh 
the murder of hij. father's miftrrfs Ijconora de OMftr.an : 
his nobles fell evtry clay the vidllrrs of hij foverily: be 
put to death Ms coufln and one of Ms nMuial brotl^ers, 
lioin groiu-Ulefs jcaloufy ; ai-,d he cauftd his qiiten 
Blanche de iMurbon, of the Wood of France, to be 
thrown into prifon, and afterwards poifoned, that he 
might enjoy in quiet the embraces of Mary de Padclln, 
with whom he was violently enamoured. 

Henry count of Traftainara, the king's natural bro¬ 
ther alarmed at the fate of liis family, and dreading his 
own, took arms againft the tyrant; but having hiiled 
in the attempt, he fled 10 France, where he found the 
minds of men much inflamed sgeinft Peter, on account 
of the murder of the French princefs. He aflced l»er. .p,,^ ^ 
mifTion of Charles to enltft the ecmpaitiee in his rcivice,i...|.ji} 
and to lead them into Caftile againft his brother. Thc]>ln)t< 
French king, charmed with the proje£l, employed du 
Gueftliu in negotiating with the Icadef# of thrfc ban¬ 
ditti. The treaty was foon concluded ; arid du Guef- 
clin having completed his levies, led the army fit ft to 
Avignon, where the pope then refidcd, and demanded, 
fword in hand, abfolutiuii for hia ruffian foldiers, who 
bad been excommunicated, and the fum of 200,000 
livrcs for their lubfillcHce. The firft was readily prn- 
luifcd him ; but fome difficulty bting made with regard 
to the fccond, du Guefclin replied, •* My fellows, I 
hclieve, mny make a ftiift to do without your •fefolu- 
tion, but the money is abfolmely neceffary.” His ho- 
linefs then extorted from the inhabitants of the city and 
its neighbourhood the fum of 100,000 livres, aud of¬ 
fered it to du Guefclin. _ •• It is not my ptirpofe (cried 
that gcneroiiB warrior) to wpprefs the innocent people." 

The pope and his cardinals can fpare me double tlte 
fum from their own pockets. 1 therefore infill, th.it 

this 
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tliw money he irftored tw.tho ewncr«; niid if I hear fwrgefliop, which led to the aggrandizement of the Spa- Spa in, 
they are defrauded of it« I will royfelf iciuru from nifti monarchy. '' ' - 

the otHfet fide of the Pyrence*, and oblige you to make This priocc, fumamed iha Impotent, though cocti- -53 
them reftitution.^* The pope found the neceflity of nually furrounded with women, began his u«happy 
fubmittiog, and paid from his own treafury the fum reign in.l 454 * totally enervated by his plea- 

drmaxtded. f'^res; and every thing in his court confpired to fvt the 

A. body of experienced and iiardy foldicrs, conduced CalliUans an example of the moA abjc£l flattery and 

r_ _ii _ — _1 __n_- __;l J __ 1.:_—f mnA aKanilftn^rl » Aaiirrlifvr 
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,hut al» by fo able a geueral, eaCly prevailed over the king of moft abandoned liccntioofnefB* The <|ueeo, a daughter 

^>' CaAile, whoS fubjedU were ready to join the enemy of Portugal, lived as openly with her paraGlcs and her 

agaioft their oppreffor. Peter fled from his dominions, gallants as the king did with his minions and his mif. 

took Shelter fn Ouienne, and craved the protcAion of trefles. Plcafure was the only ohjed, and efFcmiiiacy 

the prince of Wales, whom his father bad inveAeii with the only recommendation to favour: the aftairs of the 

the fovtreignty of the ceded provinces, under the title ftatc went everyday intodifordcr: till the nuWlity, 

ol \ht p$incipalky of jlquitame. The prince promifed with the archbiftiop of Toledo at their head, combining 

hisafliilance to tlie dethroned mouarch j and having againft the weak and flagitious adminiftraiion of Henry, 

obtained his father’s confent, he levied an army, and airogatcd to therofclvcs, as one'of the privileges of 

fet out on lus caltrprifc. their order, the right of trying and palling fcnlcnce on 

The Era lofs which Henry of Traftamara fuffered their fovcreigii, which they executed iii a manner un- 
fj'om the interpufition of the prince of Wales, was the preccdcutcd in hiftory. 

recallingof ihecompaniesfrmn his fervicc; andfomuch 

reverence did they pay to the name of Edward, that 
great numbers of them immediately withdretv from 
Spain, and inliAcd under his Uandard. Henry, how¬ 
ever, helovcd by ius new fubjrds, and fopported by the 
king of Arragon, was able to meet the enemy with an 
army of 100,000 men, three times the number of thofe 
commanded by the DIack Prince: yet du Guefclin, and 
all his experienced ofBcers, adrifed him to delay a deci- 
live a^ion ; fo high w as their opinion of the valour and 
conduct of the KugHlh hero ! But Henry, trufting to 
his numbers, ventured to give Edward battle on the 
banks of the Ebro, between Najara and Navarette ; 
where the French and Spainarde w'erc defeated, with 
the lofs of above 20,000 men, and du Guefclin and 
• other officers of diftinclion taken prifoners. AU CaAile 
fubniitted to the vidor; Peter was rcAon d to the 
throne, and Edward rtturued to Citycnuc with liis ufual 
glory I having not only overcome the greateA general 
i*f Ills, age, but rcUidincd the moA blood-lhirAy tyrant 
from executing vengeance on his prifoners. 

This gUibint warrior had foon reufmt to repent of his 
conpexious with a.man like Peter, loA to all fenfc of 
virtue and honour. Tbt ungrateful inonAer rtfufed the 
Aipulalcd pay to ike EngKiU forces. Edward abandon- 
td him; he treated his fubjc^s with the utmoA barba- 
ity ; their aniinohly was ruufed againA him j and du 
Guefclin Itaving obtained his ranfom, returned to CaAile 
with the coutil of Trallamara, and fomc forces levied 
upiew in France. They were joined by the Spanilh 
malcconteiiiaj and luviug no longer the Black Piince to 
drU cocounter, they gained a complete victor)- over Peter in 
-.Ui, lie. the nvigliboui hood of Tol.do. 'Phe tyrant now took 
td.arnl icfuge iu a caAle, where he was foon after beficgcd by 
the vidkors. a«d taken prifoncr in endeavouring to make 
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hUtfenpe. He was coududlcd to his broth* r Henry; - . r « , 

Rtfaiuft whom h« is faid have rullitd m a tranlpori of the people muA m a great mt.Uure depend, 
rlac, difas-m'fd a® l« "aa* by Ajeial pimces; tliekmg 

owli.haiHivUirefAJntmcutofhiscrutUit*; and, ihuogh ingal her his h;;inli the ..jng o. Ua 

a baflard, was placed ow the throne of CaAile, which he 

tranfinitted to his poftcriry. 

After the death of Peter the Cruel, nothing rcmai-k. 
able happened in Spam for almuA a whole ceniury; but 
tlie.debaucheries of Henry , 1 V\ of CaiUle voulcu the re- 
i^ntiucDt pf lijs a.nioA lingular in- 


All the malecontcnt nobility were fummoned to meet ]]<? i* t« r- 
at Avila: a fpacious theatre was erected in a plainmallydc- 
without the walls of the town : an image, rcprefcntingr‘^l*‘^- 
the king, was feated on a throne, clad in royal robes, 
with a Clown on its head, a feeptre in its hand, and the 
fword of juAicc by its fide. The accufaiioii againA 
Henry was read, and the fentcncc of depufition pro¬ 
nounced, in prcfcnce of a numerous aflcmbly. At the 
dole of the fir A article of the charge, the ai clibilhop of 
Toledo advanced, and tore the crown from the head of 
the imbgc ; at tlie clofe of the fecond, the Condc de 
Placentia fiiatclicd the fword of juAice from its fide; at 
the clofe of the third, the Condc de Bcuaveiite v relied 
the feeptre from its hand ; and at the clofe of the laA, 

Don Diego Eopez de Stuuiga tumbled it headlong 
from the throne. At the fame iuAaut, Don Alphon- 
fo Henry’* brother, a boy of about twelve years of 
age, was proclaimed king cf CaAile and Eeou in his 
Aead. 

Tills extraordinary procet'diiig was followed l>y ci¬ 
vil war, which JdiJ not ccafc till ionie time alter the 
death of the jouiig prince, on whom the nobles had 
bcilowcd the kingdom. The archhilhop and his party 
then coulinucd to carry on war lu the name of Ifab-lla 
tht Icing’s filler, to whom llicy gu»'C the litic of Infon- L oM )•,<.! 
tai and Henry could not extricate himfclf out olthefero ach:i 
troubles, nor rcmahi ijuiei upon his tiuoiic till he 
ligiicd one of the mod humiliaiiiig tnatics ever 
ed from afovcrcign ; he acknowltdgiil hi? liilcr lulu;!-h,..cf, to 
la the only lawful hcircfs of his Uingdoni, in prejudice the’* 
to the rights of his reputed daughter Joan, whom ihcdoni. 
malccontcMts aAirmed to be the offspring of an adulicr- 
ouB commerce between the queen and Don la Cueva. 

The grand ohjcdi of the maieuiuicut party now wms the 
marriage of the princefs Ifahclla, upon which, it was 
evident, thefecurity of the crown and the hajipiiiefs of 

" ’ ■ The al- 

of Por- 
rance de¬ 
manded.hit for his brother, ami the king of Arragun 
for his Cun I*\rdiiiaml. The inahxontcnts very wifely 
preferred ilic Arrogoniaii prince, and ildheiia prudent- -i.j »nr!T- 
)y made the fame choice ; uilicles were drawn up ; and lUi “f 
they Were privauly mutried by the arcubilljop of ’ 

icdo. 
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Henry vn$ enraged at thia aQiance» wbteh he fore« 
faw would utterly ruio hi» authority, by fumifliiog hia 
rebellipUB fobjefts with the fupport of a powerful neigh- 
bouriiig prtnoe. He ^finherited his After, and efta- 
bli/hed the rights of his daughter. A furious ciril war 
dcfolated the kii^doun. The names of Joan and Ifa- 
bella refounded from every quarter, and were every¬ 
where the fuinmoos to arms. But peace was at length 
brought about. Henry was reconciled to his lifter and 
FerdiiiatKl; though it dues not appear that he ever re¬ 
newed Ifabella*s right to the fucceffion : for he affirmed 
in his left moments, that he believed Joan to fare his own 
daughter. The queen fworc to the fame tffeft ; and 
Henry left a teftamentary deed, tranfmitting the crown 
to this princefs, who was proclaimed queen of Callile at 
X^acentla. But the fuperior fortune and fuperior arms 
of Ferdinand and Ifabella prevailed & the king of Por¬ 
tugal was obliged to abandon his niece and intended 
bride, after many incffeflual ftrugglcs, and feverel years 
>(th(-ki *’f'*'**'• Joan retired into a convent; and the death of 
iomi of * Ferdinand's father, which happened aboiK this time, 
\rr.«gi>n added the kingdoms of Arragon and Sicily td thofc of 
jid Sirtly Leon and Caflilc. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella were perfons of great pm- 
” ^g^‘*^‘dencc, and, as fovereigns, highly worthy of imitation ; 
tilmini* merited all the praifes 

(ration of beftowed upon them by the Spanifh hiftorinns. They 
Vrdinand did not live like man and wife, having all things in 
ndJf 4 bella.common under the direflion of the huffiand; but like 
two princes in clofe alliance z they neither loved nor 
hated each other; were feldom in company together; 
h^ each a feparate council; and were ^cquently jea¬ 
lous of one another in the adminiftratioii. But they 
were infcparably united in their common interefts ; al¬ 
ways acting upon the fame principles^ and forwarding 
the fame ends. Their firfl. objed W'as the regulation 
of their government, which the civil wars had thrown 
into the greateft difordcr. Rapine, outrage, arid mur¬ 
der, were become fo common, as not only to interrupt 
commerce, but in a great meafure to fufpend all inter- 
courfe between one place and another. Thefc evils the 
joint fovereigns fupprefTed by their wife policy, at the 
fame time that they extended the royal prerogative. 
liAituiion About the middle of the 15th century, the cities in 
the kingdom of Arragon, and after their example thofc 
in Caftilc, had formed themfclves into an aftbeiation, 
diflingutftied by the name of the //©^ Brotkerhoed. 
They exafted a certain contribution from each of the 
siflbeiated towns; they levied a conOderable body of 
troops, in order to prote^ travellers and purfue crimi¬ 
nals ; and they appointed judges, who opened courts 
in various parts of the kingdom. Whoever was guilty 
of murder, robbery, orany a£t that violated the public 
peace, and was felxed by the troops of the brother¬ 
hood, was carried before their judges; who, without 
paying any regard to the cxcluftve jurifdiAion which 
the lord of the place miglit claim, who was generally 
the author or abettor of the injuftice, tried and con¬ 
demned the criminals. The nobles often murmured 
againft this falutary inftitution ; they complained of it 
as an encroachment on one of their moft valuable pri¬ 
vileges, and endeavoured to gel it abolifhed. But Fer¬ 
dinand and Ifabella, fenOble of the beneficial cfFcds of 
the brotherhood, not only in regard to the police of 
their kingdom, but in its tendency to abridge, and by dc- 
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grees annihilate, the territorial jarifdi^ion of the nobi¬ 
lity, countenanced the inftittition upon every occafion,* 
and fupported it with the whole force of royal* nitbo* 
rity; by whioh meant the prompt and impiarttal admi- 
niftration of juftice was reffitred, and with h tranquillity 
and order returned- 

But at the fame time that theie Catholic majefties 
(for fuch vras the title they now bore) wefe giving vi- 
g«>ur to their civil government, and fccuring their fub- 
jei^a from violence and opprefTiDii, an intemperate zeal 
led them to ellablifti an ecclefisftical tribuuul, equally 
contrary to the natural rights of humanity and themild 
fpint of the gofpel. This was rtie court of inquifitiun ; .uni <.l rl.4 
which decides upon the horuur, fortune, and even 
life, of the unhappy wretch who happens to fall under 
the fufpicion of herefy, or a contempt of any thing 
prrfcribed by the church, without his knowing, being 
confronted with his acctifers, or permitted cither de¬ 
fence or appeal* Six^thoufand perfous were burnt by 
order of this fanguinary tribunal within four years af¬ 
ter the appointment of Torqnemada, the firft inqui- 
fitor general ; and upwards of 100,000 felt its fury. 

The fame furious and blinded zeal wliich led to the 
depopulation of Spain, led alfo to its aggrandize¬ 
ment. 

The kingdom of Granada now alone remained of all Cnnqucft 
the Mahometan pofTcffions in Spain. Princes equally Granada, 
zealous and ambitious were naturally difpofed to turn 
their eyes to that fertile territory, and to thijik of in- 
creafing their hereditary dominion*, by expelling the 
enemies of Chriftianity, and extending its doftrines. 

Every thing confpired to favour their prujedi z the 
Moorifti kjngdom was a prey to civil wart; when Fer¬ 
dinand, having obtained the buU of Sixtus IV. autho- ' 
rizing a crufade, put bimfelf at the head of his troops, 
and entered Granada. He continued the war with ra¬ 
pid fuccefs: Ifabella attended him in feveral expedi¬ 
tions ; and they were both in great danger at the fiegc 
of Malaga ; an important city, which was defended 
with great courage, and taken in J487. Baza was re¬ 
duced in 1485, after the lofs of 20,000 men. Guadix 
and Almeria were delivered up to them by the Moorifh 
King Alzagvl, who bad ftrft dethroned his brother AJ- 
boacen,^na afterwards been chafed from hU capital by 
his nephew Abdali. That prince engaged in the fer- 
vice of Ferdinand and Ifabella : who, after reducing 
every other place of eminence, und* took the fiegc of 
Granada. Abdali made a gallant deienee; but all com¬ 
munication with the country -being cut off, and all hopea 
of relief at an end, be capitulatec^ after a fiegc of eight' 
months, on condition that he fliould enjoy the revenue 
of certain places in the fertile mountains of Alpujarros;. 
that tlie inhabitants ftiould retain the undifturbed pof- • 
feflion of their houfes, goods,,and inheritances; the ufe 
of their laws, and the free exercife of their religion. ■ 

Thus ended the empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it 
had continued about 800 years; They Introduced the*^ 
arts and fcicnces into Europe at a time when it was 
loft in darknefs ; they pofTefied many of the luxuries of- 
life, when they were not even known among the neigh¬ 
bouring nations; and they feem to have given birth to 
that romantic gallantry which fo eminently prevailed in . 
the ages of chivalry, and which, blending itfelf with the 
veneration of the northern nations for the foftcr fex,. 
{iiirparticulaplydiftinguifttcs ancient from modern man¬ 
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nen.’ But the Moorsi ootwithftandirtg tliefe adtan- 
tage»t ^nd the eulogies upfon thetri By fome 

writfT*, irpfpcar aivnrya to hitc been deftitate of th< 
cf&ntial qualities of a polifhed' people^ humai^ity, gc- 
ticmiky, and mntiral fympathy. 

B expel- The conqueii of Granada was followed by the ex- 
Vt>m pulfruD, OP rather the pillage and banifhment, of the 
Jfwa, who had engrcrfTed all the wealth and commerce 
of Spain. The ii.qni'hiiori exhaufted its rage againft 
ihrfe unhappy -people, rtnny of whom pretended to 
embrace Chriiliani'ty, in order to preferve their pn • 
petty. Al>otit the fame time their Catholic mnjefties 
concluded an alliance whir the empetor Maximilian, 
and a treaty of marrraw for thCir daughter Joan with 
hill fon Philip, trchduxe of Auflria and fovereign of 
the Ncthcrlantls. About this time alfo the contra^ was 
*‘^“>corrclTideJ with Chriftopher Columbus for the dlfcove- 
ry of new countries; and the counties of RouflJllon and 
Cerdagse were agreed to be reftbred by Chiarles VIIT. 
of France, before his expedition into Italy. The dif- 
covery of America was food followed by extenlive con- 
quuils in that quarter, as is related under the articles 
Mexico, Peru, Cnttr, jtc. which tended to raifethe 
Spahiih monarchy above any other In Europe. 

(Tionof On tlic death of Ifabella, which happened in lyod, 
Ifi V. Philip archduke of Auftria came to Callile in order to 
take poHefBon of that kingdom as frrir to his mother- 
in-law ; but he dying in a /hort lime after, his fon 
* Charles V. afterwards emperor of Germany, became 

heir to the crown of Spain. His father at Kis death 
left the king of France governor to the young prince, 
and Ferdiu^ at his death left Cardinal Ximenes foIc 
regent of Cuftiie, till the arrival of Ki» grandfon. This 
man, whofe ckarafler iatib lefs fingnlar than illuftriuus, 
who united the abilities of a great ftatrfmati with the 
abjed devotion of afwpcrftitious monk, and the magni- 
fjceoco of a prime mmtfler with the feverity of a mendi¬ 
cant, maintained order and tranquillity in Spain, not- 
withftanding the difeontents of a turbulent and high- 
fpirited nobility. When they difputetl his right to the 
regency, he coolly ftiowcd them the teftanient of Ferdi¬ 
nand, and the ratlHcation of riiat deed by Charles; but 
thefe not fatirfying them, and argument proving inef- 
fe&ual, bekd theminfimfiblytowards a halconyi whence 
they had a view of a large-body of troops under arms, 
and a formidable train of artillery. « Behold (^Taid the 
carding) the powers vhicb I have received from his 
Catholic maieftyT by-theft I govern Caftflc; and will 
govern it, tiil the king, your mailer and mine, fhall' 
come to take pofleffion of his kingdom.*' A'dcclara- 
tion fobold and determined (llenced all oppolhiem ; and 
Ximenes maiutained his authority till the arrival of 
Charies in lyry. 

[rare The young king was recrived with univerfri acclama- 
rtcjth tions of joy ; but Ximenes found little caufe to rejoice.. 
•jrduial ^31 fi;i2ed with a violent diforder, fappofed to be 
the effcA of poifon’; and when he recovered, Charles, 
p^mliced againft him by the Spanifti grandees and his 
^emilh courtiers, flighted his advice, and allbwc.'! him 
every day to fink into neglefl. 'riic cardinal did not 
bear this treatment with his iifual fortitude of fpirit. 
He cxpedled a more grateful return from a prince to 
whom he delivered a kiii<>;dom more flourifhing than ir. 
had been in any former age, and authority more exten- 
fiveanU better cftdbliihcd than the moft illoiltious of his 
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ahceUdra had ever ffoltcffcd. Confcioui of his own in- 
t'egrity and merit, he could not therefore refrain from *— -V— ^ 
gtvihg viertt, Ut times, to indignation and complaint. 

He lamented the fate of his country, and forctsdd (he 
calamities to which it would be expofed from the info- 
lence, the rapacioufnefs, and the ignorance of (Irangets. 

But i'll the mean time he received a letter from the king, 
difmilfi'ng him from hi'S councils, under pretence of eaf- 
ing his age of that burden which he bad fo long and 
fo ably fudaihed. This letter proved fatal to the mini- 
fter; for he expired in a few hours after reading if. 66 

While Charles was taking pofTcllion of the throne of 
Spain, in confequence of the death of one gntndFiitfaer,*”'^™P*®j^ 
another was endeavouring to obtain for him the 
rial crown. With this view Maximilian alTcinbled a diet per^r. 
at Augfburg, where he cultivated the favour of the 
electors by many acts of beneficence, in order to engage 
them to choofe that young prince as his fucceffor. But 
Maximilian him’felf never having been crowned by the 
pope, a ceremony deemed clfential in that age, as wcU 
as in the preceding, he was conlidercd only as king of 
the Romans, or emperor clcfl; and no example occur¬ 
ring in hitlor^’ of any perfon being ebofen fucceflur to a 
king of the Romans, the Germans, always tenacious of 
tbeir forms, obftinatcly refufed to confer upon Chailcs 
a dignity for which their conflitutioii knew no name. 

But though Maximilian could not prevail upon the 
German elc^ors to choofe his grandfon of Spain king 
of the Romans, he bad difpofed tbeir minds in favour 
of that prince ; and other circumdaiices, on the death 
of the emperor, confplred to the exaltation of Charles. 

The imperial crowm had fo long continued in the Au- 
ilrian line, that it began to be conddered as hereditary 
in that family; and Germany, torn by religious dif- 
putes, flood in need of a powerful emperor, not only to 
preferve its own internal tranquillity, but alfo to protect 
it againfl the vidorious arms of thcTurks, who undei 
Seliih I. threatened the liberties of Europe. This ilercc 
and rapid conqueror had already fnbdued the Man:a- 
lulccf, and made himfelf mafler of Egypt and Syria. 

Tlic power of Charles appeared ncccITary to oppofe 
that of Selim. The extenlive dominions of the huufe 
of Auflria, which gave him an interefl in the preferva- 
tion of Germany ; the rich fovereigiuy of the Nether¬ 
lands and FrancUc Compte; the entire poflcllion of the 
great and warlike kingilom of Spain, together with that 
of Naples and Sicily, ril united to hold him up to the 
ftrft dignity among Chriflian princes ; and the new 
world feemed only to be called into exiflence that its 
treafures might enable him to defend CiiriflcnJom 
againfl the iiiHdels. Such was the language of his par- 
tiians.- 6? 

Francis I. however, no fooner received intelligence off‘r^n..U I 
the death ofMaximilian, than he declared himfelf a can- afpircB l.> 
didatc for the empire j and with no lefs confldence of j- 
fuccefs than Charles. He trufled to his fuperior years ^ 
and ex]>eriencc ; his great reputation in arms ^ and it 
was farther urged in his favour, that the impetuolity of 
the French cavalry, added to the hrmnefs of the Ger¬ 
man infantry, would prove irrefiflihle, and not only he 
fufScient, under a warlike emperor, to fet limits to the 
ambition of Selim, but to break entirely the Ottoman 
power, and prevent ii from ever becoming dangerous 
again to Germany. 

Both claims were plaufible. Tbe dominions of Fran¬ 
cis 
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cU were Itfs extenfive» bat itiore united than tbofe of 
Charlex. His fubjeflswerc numeTOUB» afllvr, brave».lo* 
▼ers of gloryi and lovers of their king. Thefc were 
llrong arguments in favour of bis powcri fo necelTary at 
this jundure s but he had no natural intereft in tlic Ger> 
manic body t ^nd the ele^brsi bearing fo much of mili¬ 
tary force on each lidc) became more alarmed for their 
own privile|;eB than the common fafet^ They deter* 
mined to rejedl both candidates, and onered the impe¬ 
rial crown to Frederic, furnamed tlic duke of 

Saxony. But he, undaxzled by the fpicndour of ao 
objedt courted with fo much eagemefs hy two mighty 
monarchs, rejefled it with a magnanimity no lefs lingu¬ 
lar than great. 

** In times of tranquillity (faid Frederic), we wifli 
fur an emperor who has no power to invade our liber¬ 
ties ; times of danger demand one who is able to fccure 
our fafeiy. The Turkiflr armies, led by a warlike and 
vi 61 oriou 6 monarch, are now afTembling: they arc ready 
to pour ill upon Gcrfnany w*ith a violence unknown in 
former ages. New conjunAurcs cal) for new expedients. 
The imperial feeptre mufl. be committed to fume hand 
more powerful than mine or that of any other German 
prince. Wt poflefs neither duminions, nor revenuesi 
nor authority, which enable us to encounter fuch a for¬ 
midable enemy. Rccourfe muft be had, in this exigen¬ 
cy, to one of the rival monarchs. £ach of them can 
bring into the field forces fufHcient for our defence. 
But as the king of Spain is of German extradlion, as 
he is a number and prince of the empire by the terri¬ 
tories which defeend to him from his grandfather, and 
as his dominions ftretch along that frontier w'hich lies 
moft expofed to the enemy, liis claim, iu my opinion, is 
preferable to that of a ftranger to our language, to our 
Heis eictS-blood, and to our country.*’ Charles was clc£led in 
ed incoiifo-confequence of thisfpccch in the year 1520. 

^ueficc lif The two candidates had hitherto cundudled their ri- 
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vallhip with emulation, but without enmity. They had 
even mingled in their competition many cxprclTions of 
friendlhip and regard. Francis in particular declared 
with his nfual vivacity, that his brother Charles and he 
w’crc fairly and openly fuitors to the fame miflrefs: 
« The moft afliduuus and fortunate (added he) will win 
her ; and the otlicr n.uft reft contented.” But the pre¬ 
ference was no fooner given to his rival, than Francis 
dlfcoTcred all the pafTions nntuial to difappolnted ambi¬ 
tion. He could not fuj>prefs his chagrin and indigna¬ 
tion at being baulked iu his favourite purfuit, and re- 
jefled, in the face of all Europe, for a youth yet un- 
A mutual fame. The fpirit of Charles refented fuch 

hatrcluhcs contempt; and from this jealoufy, as much as from op- 
vUcf he- pofitioii ofintcrells, arofe i hat emulation between thofe 
tv.f;n I wo great ^monarchs which involved them in almoft 
('l.-irknard hoftilitks, and kept their whole age in move- 

FratiCis ^ ' 

rr.er.t. 

Charles and Francis had many interfi-iing claims in 
Italy ; and the latter thought iiimhlf bound in honour 
to n fiorctht kingof Navarre to his dominions, unjuftly 
fii/ed hy the crown of Spain. Tlicy immediately be- 
r, rli negotiate ; and ns Henry VIII. of England was 

t; < iiitiid- the third prircc of the age in power and in dignity, his 
{hipnf Hen-fiicndlhip vvas er.jjcily courted by each of the rivals. 
T\ VlH. nf wastV natural guardian of the liberties of Europe. 
Ir.gljnd. s, iif.hlc of the confcqutnce which his fituation gave 
liim, and proud of his prc-ennncnce, Kcnry knew it to 
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be his intereft to keep the balance even betweeiv the Sfoia. 
contending powers, and refttain both, by not join- 
ing entirely with either ; but.be was fcldom able to re¬ 
duce his ideas to prat^ce. Vanity refentment 
were the great fprings of all bis undertakings^ and 
his neighbours, by touching thefe, found an eafy way 
to draw him into their meafurcs, and force lum upuu 
many rafti and incunfidemte enterprifes. 

All the impolitic fteps 10 Henry’s eavemment muR 
not, however, be imputed to himfelf; manpr of them 
were occufioncd by the ambition aud avance of bis 
prime minifter and favourite Cardinal Wolfey. This 
man, who, by his talents aitd accomplilhtsents, had rifen 
from one of the loweft conditions in life to the bigheft 
employments both in church and Uate, enjoyed agreatcr 
degree of power and. dignity tlian any Eiiglifti Tubjeft 
ever polfclTed, and gQvenied the haughty, prefumptu- 
out, and untradable fpirit of Henry, with abfolute au¬ 
thority. Francis was equally well acquainted with the 
charader of Henry and of his minifter. He had fuc- 
cefsfully flattered Wolfey *s pridc,byhonouringbimwitU 
particular marks of his confidence, and bellowing upon 
him ihc appellation of Falhert Tulor^ and Govirnor ; 
and he had obtained the reftitutiun of Tuurnay, hy ad¬ 
ding a penfion to thufe refpedful titles. He now fo- 
licitcd an interview with the king of England near Ca- ^3, 
lais ; in hopes of being able, by familiar converfation, to An int< 
attach him to his friendihip and intereft, wliilt he gra-y**^ I’ 
tified the cardinal’s vanity, by affording him an 
tunity of difplaying his magnificence in the prcfcncc of 
two courts, and of difeovering to the two nations his 
influence over their monarch*. Charles dreaded the tf- 
feds of this projeded interview between two gallant 
princes, wbofe hearts were no lefs fufeeptib^c of Tricnd- 
fhip than their manners were of iufpiring it. Finding 
it iinpoflible, however, to prevent, a vifit, in which the 
vanity of all parties was fo much concerned, hr cndca- 
vound to defeat its purpofe, and to prc-occupy the fa¬ 
vour of the Englifh monarch, and of his minifter, by 
an ad of compbifance dill more flattering and more un- 
common. Relying wholly upon Henry’s gcncrofity for fit, Ht* 
his fafety, he landed at Dover, in his way from Spain in 
to the Low Countries. The king of England, who 
was on bis way to France, charmed w^h fuch an in- 
ftance of confidence, haftened to receive his royal gueft { 
and Charles, during his fhort ftay, had the addrefs not 
only to give Henry favourable imprcifions of his cha- 
rader and intentions, but to detach Wolfey entirely 
fiom the intereft of Francis. The tiara bad attraded 
the eye of that ambitious prelate ; and as the cinprroi: 
knew that, the papacy was the foie point of elevation, 
beyond his prefent greatneb. at which he could afpire, 
he made him an ofl'er of his intereft on the firll va« 
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The day cf Charles’s departure, Henry went over to Henry 
Calais with his whole court, in order to meet Fr^c!B,.Franci 
'Fhcir interview v^as in an open plain between Guifnes 
and Ardres; where the two kings and their attettdan,ts. 
difplayed iheir aiagiiificencc with fuch emulation and 
prufufe expence, as procured it the name of the FM 
of ihe doth of Gold* Here Henry i reded a fpacious 
huufe of wood and canvas, framed in Lpiidoo, on 
which, under the figure of an Englilh archer, was the 
following metto ; ” He prevails whom I favour j” al¬ 
luding to bis own political fituation, as holdirg in his 

hands 
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pivia. hands ihc balnnce of power among the potentates of 
Europe Feats of chivalry, however, partita of gallan¬ 
try, and fuch exerdfea as were in that nge rcotoned 
ntanly or elegant, rather than ferious bufintfs, occupied 
the two courts during the time that they continued to¬ 
gether, which was 18 days. 

After talcing leave of this feene of diHipation, the 
king of England paid a vifit to the emperor and Mar¬ 
garet of Savoy at Oravelincs, and engaged them to go 
along with him to Calais j where the artful and politic 
Charles coirpKted the iinprdTion which he had begun 
to make cn Henry and his fivcuHte, and effaced all 
the fricnd/iiip lo which the frank and generous nature 
of Francis had given birth. He renewed his aHuranccs 
of aflilling Wolfey in obtaining the papacy i and he 
put him in prcfeiit pofleffion of the revenues belonging 
to the fees of Badnjox and Palencia Id Spain. He flat¬ 
tered Henry’s pride, by convincing him of his own im¬ 
portance, and of the juftnefs of the motto which he 
had ebofen ; offering to fubmit to his foie arbitration 
. any differencethat might arife between him and Fraucis- 
ilu-r in- *rhU important poiiit being fecured, Charles repaired 
With to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was folemnly invefted 
impc- the crown and feeptre of Charlemagne, in pre- 

crown pf ^ more fplendid and numerous affcmbly than 

I'cilt' appeared on any former inauguration. About the 
fame time Sidyman the MagniBcent, one of the moft 
accompli/hed, entcrprifaig, and viftorious of the Tur- 
kifli princes, and a coudant and formidable rival to the 
emperor, afeenJed the Ottoman throtic.» 

The firft a£l of Charles’s adminidration was to ap¬ 
point a diet of the empire, to be held at Worms, in or¬ 
der to concert with the princes proper meafnres for 
cheeking tlic progrefs of “ thofe new and dangenme 
Opinions which tlircaiered to diflurb the peace of Ger¬ 
many, and to overturn the religion of their anccllors.*’ 
The opinions propagated by Luther and his followers 
were here meant. But all his efforts for that purpofe 
were infufficient, as is related under the articles Lu- 
THtR and Rr.ycRMATiON. 

irl-e- In l5il, tlie Spaniards, diflatisBed with the depar- 
•ruFr.n-lure of thcir fovereign, whofc election to the empire 
they forefnw wt'uld interfere with the adminidralion of 
' his own kingdom, snd ireenfed at the avarice of the 
Flemings, to whom the direftion of public affairs had 
been committed fi '.cc the death of Cardinal Ximenes, 
b *cral grandees, in order lo (liake off this opprtffion, 
entered into an affociation, to which they gave the 
mrne cf the Sjalta yiwflaf and tlie fw'ord was appeal¬ 
ed to as the mean's of rrdrefs. This feemed to Francis 
a favourable jnnAurc for rcinftating the family of John 
d’Albcrt in the kingdonv of Navarre, Charles was at 
a didancc from lU^t part of his dominions, and the 
troops ufually datuuud there had been called away to 
qiuli the cofriinoiions in Spain. A French army^ un¬ 
der Andrew d«. FrtK, fpoedily conquered Navarre ; but 
thafyonng and incxpmcnccd nobleman, pulhed on by 
fU'htary ardour, ventured lo enter Caililc. The Spa¬ 
niards, though divided among therofclvcs, united againft 
a foreign enemy, routed his forces, took him priu^ner, 
and recovered Navatre in a fliortcr time than he liad 
fpetit in fubduing it. 

Hoililities thus begun in one quarter, between the 
rival morarchs, foon ^rcad to aooiher. The king of 
Fiance encouraged the duke of Bouillon to make war 


agairiftthefmpcror,atidioinvadcLnacmbourg, Charles, Sp»iii. 
after humbling the duke, attempted to enter France ; 
but was repelled and worfled before Mestieres by the 
famous Chevalier Bayard, diilinguifhcd among his co- 
temporaries by the appellatiun of The Kuf^ht without 
■fear and without reproach ; and who united the talents 
of a great general to the punctilious honour and ro¬ 
mantic gallantry of the heroes of chivalry. Francis 
broke into the XfOW Countries, where, by an cxccfsof 
caution, an error not natural to him, he lofl an oppor¬ 
tunity of cutting off the whole imperial army ; and, 
what was of (lill more confequcnce, he difguded the 
conftable Bourbon, by giving the command of the van 
to the duke of Alen^oo. 

During tbefe operations in the field, an uiifiiccersfid 
congrefs w'as held at Calais, under the mediation of 
Henry' VIII. It ferved only to exafperate the jiarlica 
which it w'as intended to reconcile. A leagues as 
foon after concluded, by the intrigues of Wolfey, be¬ 
tween tlic pope, Htnry, and Charles, againll Fiance. 
l..eo had already entered into a feparate league with ti c 
emperor, and the French were faff loling ground in 
Italy. 

'I'he infolence and exaiffions of Mareflial dc Lautrcc, 
governor of Milan, had totally alienated tlic affciffioiis 
of the Milaecfe from France. They rcfolved to expel 
the troops of that nation, and put themfelves under the 
government of Francis Sfoiza, brother lo Maximilian 
their late duke. In this rcfulution, they were encou¬ 
raged by the pope, who excommunicated Lautrcc, ami 77 
took into his pay a conBderahle body of Swil's. The^^^P'd 
papal army, commanded by IVofper Colonna, an cipe. 
rienced general, was joined byfapplics from Germany 
and Naples ; while Lautrcc, ncgledlcJ by his coujt, ard 
deferted by the Swifs in its pay, was unable to nuike 
head againff tlie enemy. The city of Milan was bt- 
trayed by the inhabitants to the confederates; Parma 
and Placentia were united to the ccclcdsllical (late ; 
and of tlieir conquefts in Lombardy, only the town > C 
Cremona, the caffic of Milan, and a few iticonfiderabic 
forts, remained in the hands of the Freue'h. 

X-co X. received the accounts of this rapid fuceeL 
with fuch tranfportaof joy, as arc faid to brought 
on a fever, which occafioned his death. Thefpirii of 
the confederacy was broken, and its operations fufpen J- 
ed by this accident. The Swifs were recalled ; fume- 
other mercenaries difbauded for want of pay; and only 
the Spaniaids, and a few Germans in the emperui't 
fervice, remained to defend the duchy of Milan. Euf 
Lautrcc, who with the remnant of his army had takcii 
flieltcr in the Venetian tcriltories, deffitutc both of miii 
and money, was unable to improve this favourable op¬ 
portunity as he wiHied. AH liis efiurts were rendered 
ineffe^ual by the vigilance and ability of Colonna and 
bis affociates. 

Meantime much difeord pievailcd in the conclave. 
Wolfey’s name, iiutwithllanding all the emperor’s mag- 
nifirent promifes, was fcarccly mentioned there.' Juho 
de Medici, Leo’s nephew, thought himftlf fare of the 
eleffioii ; when, by an unexpeded turn of fortune. 
Cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, Charles’s preceptor, w ho 
at that time governed Spain in the emperoi’s tinirir, 
was unanimoufly r^fi d to the papacy, to the adonilh- 
ment cf all Europe and the great dirgull of the Ita¬ 
lians. 


Fram-is. 
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S^in. Franci«» roufcd by the li&tg confequencc of hi» rival, 

*" ■"«" ’ refolvcd to exert Kli&felf with frcfli vigour, in order to 
7 ^. wreil from him bit late coaq^M^B in Lombardy. Lau> 
vadci luly received a fopply-of money, and a jreiofmxement of 
10,000 Swtfi. Withehia rcioforcement he was enabled 
' once more to oifi^nlively, and even to advance within 

a few roilea of the city or Milan } when money again 
failing him^ and the Swife growing imitinoiu, he -waa 
obl^cd to attack tlie Imperialiiisio their •camp at Bt- 
cucca, where he wagrepulfeJ with great daughter, hav* 
ing loil liii biaveft oiBcetv and bell troopx Such »of 
the Swifs a« fitrvived fet out immediately for their x>wn 
country; and Lautrectdefpairing of being able to keep 
the Held, retired into France. 'Oetiua, which ilUl re¬ 
mained fubje^ to Francte, and made«.it cafy to execute 
any fchetne for the recovery of Milan, wu fbon after 
taken byColooita: the authunty of the .enrperor and 
liis faction was everywhere eflabliihcd in Italy* The 
citadel of Cremona was the foie fortrtfs which irmaincd 
in the hands of the French. 

The affliclion of Francis fur fuch a fucceflion of inif- 
forlunes was augmented by the unexpeded arrival of an 
Englidi herald, who in the name of his fovereign de¬ 
clared war againd France. The courage of this excel¬ 
lent prince, however, did not forfakc him ; though bis 
treafury was exhauiled by expennve plcafures, no lefs 
tlian by huHiie enterprifes, he afTembled a confiderable 
army, and put bis kingdom in a pufture of defence for 
refjiling this new enemy, without abandoning any of 
the fcliemes which he was forming againll the empe¬ 
ror. He was furprifed, but not alarnoed, at fuch a de- 
sunciatioD. 

C'harln vi- Meanwhile Charles, willing to draw as much advan- 
fitftEnglmdtage as poflible from fo powerful an ally, paid a fecond 
s fecond viGt to the court of England in bis way to Spam, 
where bis prefence was become neceffary. Ilis fuccefs 
exceeded bis mod fanguiuc expeftatiuns. He not only 
gained the entire friendihip of Henry, who publicly ra- 
tiHed the treaty of Bruges ; but difarmed the refent- 
ment of Wulfcy, by aiTuriug him of the papacy on A- 
drian’fi death; an event feemiugly not diiUnt, by rea- 
fon of his ag( and inGrmities. In confequcnce of tbefe 
negotiations an Englifii army invaded France, under 
tlie command of the carl of Surrey; who, at the end 
of the compaigu, was obliged to retire, with his forces 
greatly reduced, without being able to make bimfelf 
madcr of one place within the French frontier. Charles 
was more fortunate in Spain : be foon quelled the tu¬ 
mults which had there arifen in his abfence. 

Wiiile the Chriftian princes were thus waiUogeacli 
other's ilrengtb,SoIyman the Magnificent entered Hun¬ 
gary, and made bimfelf mader of Belgrade, reckoned 
tite chief barrier of lltat kii\gdQm againd tbe 'Turkiih 
power. Encouraged by this fuccefs, he turned his 
viclorious arms againd the ifland of Rhodes^ at that 
time the feat of the knights of John of JeruJDdem ; 
Khoaests-and though every prince, m that age. acknowit^ged 
ken by So. Rhodes to be tbe great bulwark of Chridendum in the 
lymsii. cad, fo violent was their animoTity agqind each other, 
that thry fuBered Solyman witboutdiliurbaoce to cany 
on bis operations againd that city and idanck Lifle 
Adam, the grandmader., made a gallant defence t but, 
after incredible cfTorts of courage, patience, and military 
conduct during a Gege of ds months,,he was<oh]|gcd to 
farrender the place, Ixaving obtained an honourable ca> 
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jutulatlen from the fultan, who admired and refpe^led 3 p*ui 
hisktroic.qualibsa (fee 1Lhoos,s and Mal,ta). Ci^arles 
ftod Francis were equally suhamed of having occaGoned 
fuch a lofs to .Chrideudom by thcii conteds; aitd tlic 
etuperur, by %vay of rcmaratioii, granted to the knights 
of St John the fmall ifland of Malta, where they Axed 
their reddence, and continued long to retain their an¬ 
cient fpirhfthoiigh much dimiuilhcd in power and fpltu- 
dour. 

Adrian VI. though the creature of the emperor, and 
devoted to his intgrcG, endeavoured to aniimi. the im¬ 
partiality which became ihe common father of Chriden- 
dom, and laboured to reconcile tbe contending princes, 
that they might .unite in a league againll SoUman, 
whofe conqued of Rhodes rendered him more foiim- 
dablc than ever to Lunope. The Italian dates were no 
lefs defiruus of peace than tlw pope : and fi> much re¬ 
gard was paid .by the.hodile powers to the exliortatious 
of his huliflei^ and.to a bull which he iflued, requiring 
all ChridiM princes to conCent to a truce for three 
years, that the imperial, tlie French, and the Bnglifh 
ambadadors at Rome, were empowered to treat of that 
matter; but while they waded their time in fxuitlcfs 
negotiations, their maflen were continuing their pre¬ 
parations for war; and other ne;;otiations foon took 
place. The confederacy againd France become more 
formidable than ever. 

The Venetians, wbo had hitherto adhered to the A pow« 
French interedi formed engagements with the emperor 
for fccuring Francis Sforza, in the polTcfiioii of 
duchy of Milau,; and the pope, from a perfuadon that 
the ambition of tbe French mpnarch was the only ob- 
ftaclc to peace, acceded to the lame alliance, l^hc 
Florentines, the dukvs of Ferrara and h^antua, and all 
the Italian powers, followed this example. Francis was 
left without a Angle ally, to redft the efforts of a mul¬ 
titude of enemies, whole armies everywhere threatened, 
and whofe territories encompafled his dopiinions. The 
emperor in perfon menaced France with an iovaflon on 
the fide of Guienne { the forces of England and the 
Netherlands hovered over Pifsardy, and a numerous bo¬ 
dy of Oermaus waspreparing to ravage Burgundy. 

The dread of fomany and fuch powerful advcrfariei, 
it was thought, would have qbliged Frapeis to keep 
wholly on the defenGve, or at lead have prevented him 
from entertaining any thoughts of inarching into Italy. 

But before his yneoiici were able to flrike a blqpr, 
Francis had affembled agfeat army, with which he ho¬ 
ped to difcoocCTt all the qmperor’s fchcmesi by march- 
ing it in perfon into Italy : ai^ this bold meafure, the Francis 
more formidable becaufe unexpeded, could fcarcelyhave maichn 
^ilcd of the deAredeffcA, had it been impiediately 
ried into executtc>p. Rut the difcpvery nfa domeftic^^^l^r, 
cpnfpiracy, which threatened the deffrudlioa of his* 
kingdom* obliged Francis po /Ipp fltort at Lyons. domeftk 

Chvles duke of Bourbpq, lord bigh coiiftable 
France, .was a prince of fhe moll fltiniifg merit: hii 
^rcat talents equally fitted him for the council or the 
field, while bis eminciU ferviccs to the crown entitled 
him to its.Gril favoui;. But unltappily Luuifa ducheff 
of Angouleme, the king's mother* had coptfa£led a 
violent averGon againll the lioufe of Bourbon, and bad 
tapgbt her fon, over whom (he had acquired an abfulute 
afeendant, to view all the conll..bIe's adions w^h a jea¬ 
lous eye. After repealed affrmita he retired court* 


and 
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an<^ hcjjan to liftert to the advnnee# of the Pmperor** the gloiy of having defended his native kingdom a^ajnd Spain, 
miutdey^. Meantime the duL-hefM of Honrbon died} and one half of Euwpe, and have bid detiance to all his ••“v*"-' 
HA the cor.tlahic was no lefs amrahle than ace<imjdi(hed» enemies ; bnt umlrt landing tlmt the king of England, 
thi dncliefsof Augoul.-me, flinfnfcepliblc of the tender difeouraged by hia former frultlefs enterprifes, and dif- 

gilded with the emperor, waa maUiti^j no preparations Fran<od(S 
for any attenvpt on Pkatjy, hi« ancient aidonr feizrdirrn.huk 


n Ifi ms, formed tin* fchritje of marrying him. But 
13 iurhoji, who mi'.'ht have expected evi-ry thing to 


which a<i ambitious mind can aipire, from the doating 
fdtidnelti of a woman wiio governed her fon and the 
kingdom, incapuhle of imitating Louiia in her fudden 
tranfition from liate to lore, or of meanly counterfiii- 
ing a p.tfli JH for one who had folong puriui d htm with 
ll*»provt»keil ntahre, rcji'iled the match wiliidiftlaiti, and 
mint d the propof'il into ridicule. At onc'* d^^fpifod and 
ii i’uhcd hj- the man whom love only could have made 
her cc:ifc tu prtfLCtUe, Louifa was filled with ail the 
r tgc o! difappointed w'oman; (he rifolved to ruin, fince 
(he coulj not marry. Bourbon. For this porpofe (he 
commenced an iiinjuitouB ftift againit him ; and by the 
chicnneiyof ChancellorduIVat, the conftable w'as rtiip- 
jw d of hid whole family cilate. Driven to defpair by 
f ) in3Tiy itijuries, he entered into a ferret corpefpoii- 
t‘,. i/cc with the emperor and the king of England ; and 
I'.e prtipokd, ai foot) as Francis fliouid have crofTrd the 
Alpd, to raifean infurreftion among hk numeroud VdU 
f.iN, and introduce foreign enemies into the heart of 
Ff\i‘cc. 

Happily Francis got intimation of thi«r confpiracy 
befnre he left tlic ki’'gd >m ; but not being fofficiently 
convinced of the cohfiahlr's guilt, he fuffered fo dan¬ 
gerous a foe to rfcape ; and li()Urho:i SMtlerng into the 
etnpcror*8 fervice, employed all the force of 'lia ciiler- 
pri(i ng genius, and his great talents for vrar, to the 
prijudicc! of his prince and his native country. 

In confi fjiu nce of the difeovery of this plot, and the 
rfeipe of thi powerful confpirator, Francis relinqu died 
1 i. i.itcntion of leading his army in perfon into Italy. 
Ii.' wa> ignorant how far the infection had fpread 
atnoog his fubjcHs, and afraid that his abrcnce might 
encourugr them to make fume defperalc attempt in fa- 
1 r.nL.h VDuruf a man fu much beloved. {‘Ir did not, however, 
I))' mtersahandon his drfign Upon the Milancfe, but fent forward 
'}'* an army of 30,000 Bieo) under the command of Adnii- 
ral Biumivet. Colcnna, who' was iDtrufted with the 


him for the conqueft of Milan, and he determined, !iot-to‘»ty*’ 
witliftandin*', ihe advanced feafon, to march into Italy, in]Kr- 

Thc French army no fooner aj>pcared in Piedmont, “ 
than the whole Milanefc was thrown into conilernation. 

The capital opriir<l i a gates, 'rtu- forc« h of the empe¬ 
ror tirtd SfoTZt retired to I.odi; ard h id Francis been 
fo fi'rtunate as to pmfue them, thry n ufl have al>.iii- 
doned that port, and been totally tjifpcffcd j but his 
evil genius led him to bcllcgc Pavia, a town of confi- 
derable llrength, w.-Il g.«rnfoiird, and tl*fended by iiii- 
tonio (Iv Ecyva, one of the brsvi 11 olH. cr> in the Spa- 
rrfh fcvricc ; before vbicli place he v.rs -lerealrd airl j, dt (. atcJ 
taken prifoner on the lutnfy fourth day of Febiuarydn! [.ik.D 
IJt.?. pH i.irat 

I’lic captivity of Fi anci.i GlUd alt Europe with alarm, 

Almort the w'hole l*rt>ich a.Tiiv v^'as cut off; Milan was 
immediately ab.uid >ued ; a.l in n few v.’( ck.-t nut a 
Ficnchma'i left in Italy. The power of the tm- 
p. fvr, .Old (till moix* hiv amhitio.i, Kecame an ohje't «>** 
ucivcrfal terror; and rtfolutioi’s werecvcrywheie tak-.n 
to fet hounds to if. Me. nwhiie Franci«, deeply iuj- 
preff-d vvith n fenfc of his miffoMunc, wrote to hi«, mo¬ 
ther Lom’V*, whf>»n he Ind lef’ rjj^u’t of the kiugdot'i, 
tlvt f -tl . \ '^g fhort but exprifhvr Ktrcr : “ All, Ma¬ 
ri, in*, i;; If><i bnt honour.’* 'riie lame cou’^icr that car- g, 
ritd this, Irltti, r.ii'ie'l alfo delpatchcs to Charles; who Hypoiriu- 
recelvcd the news of the fignal and unexpe^fed fuct efsc.i! ei't >li»et 
which had crowned hia arms with the moll hvpocriticalol Clurle*. 
moderation. He would not fuRcr any public rejoicing'; 
to be made on account of it; and faid, he only valued 
it, as it would prove the orcafion of reftoring peace t » 
Chrillendom. l.ouifa, however, did not trull to tficfc 
appearances ; jf flie could not preferve what vr3.« yet 
left, fhc determined ot leart that nothing flionIJ be lort 
through her negligence or weaknefa. Iirftend of giving 
hcrfclf uptofuch lamentations as were natural to a wo¬ 
man fo remarkable fof maternal tendernefs, flit difeo. 


defence of that duchy, was in no condition to refill 
fucVi a force { and the city of Milan, on which the 
whole urricory depends, muft have fallen into the 
bauds of the French, had not Boonivet, who poflcfl’ed 
none qf the talents of n genti^, wafted his time in 
frivolous euterprifes, nil the inhabitants recovered fnim 
tludi cohftcrnation. The imperial army was reinforced. 
Colontia died j and Lannov, viceroy of Naples, fuc- 
ceedid him in the command : but the chief direflion 


of military' operations' was committed to Bourbon and 
the marqnisi de Pefcara, the greateft generals in their 
agf. Butiiiiv^t, deftitute of troops to oppofr this new 
army, and ftill nipre of the talents which could render 
him u match for its leaders, after various rooTements 
84 and enemmtera, was reduced to the neceflity of atiempt* 
^'1 -I ating a retreat into France. He was followed by the im- 
‘‘i.'i'-ffi, periaj generals, and routed at Biagrafla, where the fa¬ 
mous Chevalier Bayard was killed. 

The emperor and Lis allies were lefs fvccefHfu! in 
their attempts upon France. They were bnffled ia 
■every quaritr: and Francis, though ftripptd of his 
Italian dominrons, might ftill have enjoyed ip faftty 
Vou XVll. Part II. . 


vered all the forefiglrt, and exerted all the adliviiv, of a 
confummate politician. Slir took every pnffihle mea- 
fure for putting the kingdom in a portnre of defence, 
whilf flic etnphiyed all her addrei* to apptafe the refent- 
ment and to gain the fricndihtp of Ei-trland ; and a ray 
of comfort from that quarter foua broke in upon the 
French affairs. 

Though Henry VTIT. had not enterctl into the war 
Bgainfl France fiom any concerted political views, he 
had always retained fome impeifeCl idea uf that balance 
of power which it was necrlTaiy to m^iiuain between 
Charles tt»d Francis; and the preftrvation of which he 
boafted to be his peculiar office. By his alliance with 
the ertperor, he hoped to ircovtr fomc part of tlioie 
territories on the continent which had belonged'to his 
anceftora 5 and therefore w’illingly contributed to give 
him the afeendency above his rival j but havinjg never 
dreamt of any event fo det'Hlve and fata! as the viftory 
at Pavia, which feerned not only to have broken, but to 
have annilulatcd the power of Francis, he now Herame 
fenflhlc of his own danger, as well at that of all Europe, 
from the lofs of a proper cmiuter^fe-to the power of 
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Charks. Inilead of taking advantage of the diftreifed 
condiiion of France, Henry therefore deternained to 
aflifl her in herprefent calamititP. Some difgufl .8 aifu 
kad taken place between him and Cltarles, and ftill more 
rtenry Charles and Wolfcy. The elevation of the 

cardinal of Medtei to St Peter's chair, on the death of 
Adrian, under the name of Clement VII, had made the 
Knglifh minifter fetifible of the infinciTity of the empe¬ 
ror's promifes, while it extinguilhed all his hopes of the 
papacy ; and he refulvcd on revenge, Charles, too, 
had fo ill fupported the appearance of moderation which 
he affunicd, wlien full informed t»f his good fortune, 
that he had already changed his iifual Hylc to Henry; 
and inttcad of writing to him with his own hand, and 
fubferibing himfcif ” your affc(ftioiiatc fon and conlin," 
lie dictated his htters to a fccrclary, and limply fub- 
feribed himfcif “ Charles.*' Influenced by all thefe 
motives, together with the glory of railing a fallen ene- 
niy» Henry liftened to the flattering fubnnriions of Loui- 
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fa ; entered into a defenfivc alliance witli her as regent 
t)f 1 'ranee, and engaged to tife his hell ofliccs in order 
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to procure the deliverance of her fon from a ftalc of 
captivity. 

Meanwhile Francis was Hgoroufly confined ; and fc- 
vere conditions being piopofcd to him as tlie price of 
his lihcrty, he drew his dagger, and, pointing it at his 
breart, ciied, “ ’Twerc better that a king ihouhi die 
thus!" His hand was withheld : and flattering him- 
fclf, when he grew cool, tiiat fuch propolilinns could 
not come dircclly from Charles, he dtlired that he 
iniglit he removed to Spain, where tic emperor then 
lelidtd. His requefl. was complied wi»^h ; but he lau- 
guiliied long bcfoic he obtained a fight of his conque- 
lor. At lall he was favoured with avifit; and the em¬ 
peror dreading a general combination againtl him, or 
that Irancis, as he threatened, might, in the obllinarv 
of his heart, relign his crown to the dauphin, agreed to 
abate foinewhat of his former demands. A treaty was 
accordingly concluded at Madrid j in confequence of 
which Francis ohtained his liberty. The ehief aiticlc 
in this treaty was, that Burgundy flionld be rellored to 
Charles as the rightruHuhcriti'incc of his ancellors, and 
that Francis’s two cldett fons Ihtnihl be immediately de¬ 
livered up as hoflages for the performance of the con¬ 
ditions Aipulaied. The exchange of rhe captive mo¬ 
narch for his children was made on the bordcia between 
France and Spain, '/'he moment that Francis entered 
his own dominions, he mounted a Turkifh horfe, and 
putting it to its fpeedi waved htshand, and ciicd aloud 
feveral times, “ I am yet a king I I am yet a king !*' 
Francis never meant to extcuic the treaty of Ma- 
drid : lie hud even left a protell in the hands of nota¬ 
ries before he iigned it, that hts confent Ihould be con- 
fidcred as an involnutary deed, and be deemed null and 
void. Accordingly, as foon he arrived in France, 
he aflcmbled the ttates of Burgundy, who protefled 
ngainll the article relative to their province ; and Fran¬ 
cis coldly replied to the imperial ambafiadors, who 
urged the immediate execution of the treaty, that he 
would religioufly perform the articles relative to him- 
iell, but in thefe afle^ing the French monarchy, he 
ninil be diredled by the fenfe of the nation. He made 


Spain. 


that they were overreached in thofe very arts of nego¬ 
tiation in which they fo mticb excelled, while t^he Ita-'' 
lian ftatea obferved with pleafme, that Francis was re- 
folved not to execute a treaty which they confidered as 
dangerous to the liberties of Europe. Clement abfoU 
ved him from the oath which he had taken at Madrid ; 
and the kings of France and England, the Pope, the 
8 wifs, the Venetians, the F'lorentines, and the duke of 
Milan, cnteteil into an allianre, to which they gave the 
name of the /Jo/y bccaufe his IlolineU was at 

the head of it, in order to oblige the emperor to deliver 
up I'rancib’s two fons on the payinent of a rcafoiuible 
ranfom, and to re-cftabllfli Sfuiau in the quiet poflenioa 
of the Mdancfe. 

In confequence of this league, the confederate army 
took the field, and Italy once more became the focnc 
of war. Bui Francis, who it was thought would have 
infufed fpirit and vigour into the whole body, had gone 
through ftich a feene of diflrcfn, that be was become 
diflident of himfcif, diftniflful of hia fortune, and dc- 
firous of tranquillity. He flattered himfcif, that the 
dread alone of fuch a confederacy would induce Charles 
to liiUn to what w'as equitable, and therefore ncglc«SteJ 
to fend due reinforcements to his allies in Italy. ^Ic:iu- 
titne the duke of Bourbon, w'hu cornmamled tlic Imp-, 
rlalirts, had made himfcif mafter of the whole Milancfc, 
of which the emperqr had promifed him the invcditurc; 
and his iroopji beginning to mutiny for want of pay, Rome ta- 
lie led them to Rone, and promifed to enrich them ken hy rh 
with the fptjils of tliai city. FIc was as good as Jjjj^inipcrialul 
word } for though he himfcif was flain in planting a 
icaling ladder againfi the walls, his foldiers, rather en¬ 
raged than difciiuiHged by Ins death, mounted to the 
affault witli the utmod ardour, animated bv the great- 
nefs of the pri/.e, and, rntering the city fwui'd in hand, 
plundered it for feveral days. 9.1 

Never did Rome in any age fuffer fo many calami- 

from the Barkirians, by w’honi fhe vvas'^'**!’^ » 

HnnB_ Vsin/lalj. e\r ..n ii.«... I* ^*** elCa 
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tier., not even 

often fubdued, the Huns, Vandals, or Goths, as now 
from the fuhjc^Is of ^Chridian and Catholic monarch. 
Whatever was rcfpediable iu modelly, or facred in reli¬ 
gion, feemed only tlic more to provoke the rage of tlic 
foJdicry. Virgins fufl’ered violation in the arms of 
parents, and upon thofe altars to w'hich they bad fled 
lor fafety. Venerable prelates, after enduring cve.y in¬ 
dignity and every torture, were tliruwn into dungeons, 
and menaced with the mod cruel death, in order to 
make them reveal their fccret treafures. Clcoicnt him- 
fclf who had negU^led to make hisefcape iu time, wai 
taken prifutier, and found that the focrednefs of hisclia- 
racter could neither procure him liberty nor rcfpcil. 

He was confined til) he fltuuld pay an enormous ranfom The i*ope 
impofed by the victorious army, and furrender to the‘^o“fi'’cd. 
emperor all the places of llrcngth btlcnging to the 
church. 
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Charles received the news.of this extraordinary event sKs'tu'uI 
with equal furprifcatid pUafure ; but in order to con-hypocrify 0 
ceal kis joy from his Spanifli fubjedls, who were filled 
with h'nror at the infult offered to the fuvcrcigii pon¬ 
tiff, and to k'lfen the iiulignation of the red of Europe, 
he exprefled the mod profound fiirrow for thc fuccLfs 
of his arms. He put himidf and his court into mourn- 


the highed ackhnwledgments to the king of England ing ; flopped the rc-joicings for the birth of his fon Pbi- 
for h >8 mendly interpofiiion, and offered to be entirely lip, and ordered prayers to be put up in all the churcb- 
guided py bis counfcls. Charles aud his mioiderti faw es of Spain for the recovery of the pope’s liberty, 

which 
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IfpcAre. fon|) after deathi is that* after having arrived at man- 
' hoodf he fhould return to the ftate in 'wliidh he wai be¬ 
fore hU hirth: Such changes as thete are evidently 
made permatient by the invavtsble laws of oaturt. lE^ 
Aippofe Jt ^^1e, for whirt pnrpofe diottid they 
return? To defcrlbe to us what is paffi^ ib the cKber 
wdriidy to animate ue to viitue, by infohning ueof the 
rewinds Which there await the gWod t or to alarm us, 
hy deferibtng the stfnilhment of the Wicked. TheTe 
ieetp important reafoBS. &|t Divine F^videoce has 
wi(?ly thrown:a veil* o'ver futurity. We know every 
thing oF^he ocher world fi'otn tbo Script are which it ia 
prbper'fbr us at prefeot tb knoW. Aiid as to incen- 
tiveii to virtue. We are already blefled with a num¬ 
ber fuf&cierrcly grtat and powerful for moral beiogi, 
who are to afhfront rational motives, and not fiom cbm- 
pulfioa. He that wiU’not hear Mofea and the pro¬ 
phets, will not be^rfuided though one rofe h’om the 
cead.**| 

There is one ftrong olne^ion againft the pfobabiUty 
of which is fufeient to prove that they are 

not intelligent cieatUrets or,.at leaft that they poffefi 
fo fmaUo degree of iotedigeme, that they ere unquali¬ 
fied to adt with prudence, to propofe any end to them- 
felves, or ufe the propbr^tUeans to liccompltih that end. 
Ghofta often appear in order to ilifcoVer fome crime 
that has bc^n eemmitted i but they never appear tb a 
magiftrate, orpei^'fi in' authority, but to fomeiOhenite 
clown, Wild Hippcas tb live near the place where the 
crime, was "^rpretated ; to fome pcHm who has no 
connexion with tHe affair at all, and who ia general is 
^he mbft * .. * 


ke xvi. 


iq ihe worhl for making the dif* 
covery. FW inftan^, in <?lanvillc^a SetfueiJmt /4 tri^ 
(a book written in the laft century by a chap¬ 
lain of Cuiirl^ 1| rq fUpporf of the commbn opinions 
rtfpedmg wkdicrtft atrd apparitions), we have the fol¬ 
lowing ftbry James Haddock,'a farmer, was married 
to Eleribr Wclfty by whom he had a foo. After 
the debtho/Haddbek hit Wife married one Davisfand 
both agrcci^to defraud the fon by the former marriage 
of a leafo bequeathed W him by hia father, tfpon this 
the Haddock;'appealed tonne Franda Ta- 

veihSf-'tHe oT l^ord Cbidbeftcn and defired him 

tb gbko'Elefmr WeHh, tnd io inform her that it was 
the tvili of belToither hh^od that'thdr fon fhould en¬ 
joy the haft. Taverner did nofat firft execute this com- 
miffibn; but he wat' con'tinuany haunted by the appari¬ 
tion inthe xnoff faideoUff'ihapes, which'even'threatened 
to tear him >n pieces, till at laft be delivered the reef- 
faj^i ’ Kow, had'this-fp^re had thd leaft dbmmon 
fdbflr/H ^nSd'have appeared firft coElenoi'^We^ and 
bef‘bufbkird DavTt, and firigfateo^ them into eomplU 
anCe at bnee^and not have Ivpt poor Taverner in fuch 
conftant dif^ef hde, who bad no concern in the matter. 

Another vm odd ctream ftattee refpeftmg apparitions 
ift gthbrll mUllnot be omitted, ^ich h, that they have 
no pdWer to fpbaJi tHl they are addreftd. In the' ayth 
bf'OlafTvi 1 h;*a Relations we read of an old woman that 
appeared often to David Hun^, a neat-herd, at'ihe 
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nued, it ia impoffiblc to giefi, bad not DavidS vrefent 
fatigue made him oneni^t exclaim, « Lord bkfs me t 
would I were dead I—fhaU I nevcr’he delivered fiom 
this mifery r» On which the phantom replied, « Lord 
blefs me too 1. If was happy you (poke firft, foi till then 
I had BO power to fpeak, though I have followed you 
fo long,” Then fhe gave him a mcllage to her two 
font, though Davjd told jicr he rerheinhered nothing 
about heis I>avid if feems, neglcdl'ed to deliver the 
iheflagc} at which the old beldam was fo much provok* 
ed, that flie retniUcd apd Hit him a l^ny tlow on the 
flioulder, which made him cry out, and then fpeak 
to her. Now if flic could not fpeak iiil David ad- 
dreffed her, why might flie not have applied ibis oratt^ 
rial tncdicioe the firft time foe appeared to him ? It 
would have laved both faerfelf and him many a weary 
journey; and certainly David would mneb rather have 
had even half a dozen of blows from her choppy Hfls 
than have wanted fo many nights fleep. To complete 
the ftory we muft add, that when David’s wife found 
it impoflibic to keep h Im from following the troublcfoiu e 
vifitor (he trudged after him, but never was gratified 
with a fight of the epchantrcfs. David’s little dog too 
was a dutiful attendant on bis mafter during bis mlgn- 
mage. 

It is remarked by GlcnviHe, that ghofts are generafly 
Wger to be gone. Indeed they arc often ib much 
fo, that they do not flay to tell their errand. One 
would be induced from this, as well as the circumftan- 
cca already mentioned, to think that they are the ftupid^ 
eft and dnlleft of the dead that affume tlfie appearance 
of ghofts ; uulcfs we adopt. Uic ingenious ipLtion of 
danvillc, “ that it is a very hard and painful thing for 
theih to force their thin and tenuiogs bodies into a vifi. 
ble confiftenice; that their bodies muft needs be exceed¬ 
ingly comprefled; and that thciyfore they muft be mi 
bafte to be delivered from the unnatural prefture.” 

With refpedt to the rwdtnet in favour of fpedlres, 
if examined ever fo (lightly, it will be fouud very Jy. 
feaive. They only appear to one perfon at a time; 
they are feen only in the night; they arc vifible only 
to Ignorant, illiterate, and creduious perfony, and never 
prefeot themfelvca before men of education and learn¬ 
ing. 

That fpedtres only appear to one perfon at a time, 
even though there arc more in company, is an objedlioa 
Bgtinft the credibility of their appearance quite infur- 
mountable. ‘ How is it pofiiblc that two men of cyc- 
■fighl iqualljr good, direfting their eyes to the fame 
fpot, ftibuld hot f(KTo large an objeiS ai tbat of a mao 
or'won^art at a foiall diftance cquaBy welt ? .Some will 
tell ua'that a mill is raft overthe ey'ea of the one, while 
the view of the other is free from o‘bftra<^ion. But 
how II thiiib be ^ved t and befidcs what purpofe 
would it ferve f Ghofts have fcldbrn any fi arts tu dif- 
dofo ^the^'might be proclaimed to a multitude witfi as 
much pfb^ritr^ as confined to 'one perfon'. Sltall we 
be tcddTtbkf t'niftE^rc Has the orbccbmfiig vl-* 
fible to fome, ana of rririnaining invisible to oftieii f 
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houfe of the bifhop of Down and Coonert. . When- This cannot be aliowed without adopting dpidiohs de 
ever fhe appeared, he found himfelf obliged to follow ftruiftive to reveled religion j fork would fie a tniracTe 

lii-r. and fin^ Mil*— nf m nnn— T^—ififl Iamm— Ik^ a.i.-I.'a.m 


her; and for three quarters of a yoir poor David fpent 
the whole of almoft every night in fcampering up and 
down through the Woddiaftertbis bid woman; now 
long.riiti cxtraordiiniry employment might have cohti- 
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and we cannot be perfuaded,witb'6uteriden<^, that God 

would cm^wer any inferior being tb cp&tni'ul at .p|ea- 
furc the wife lam which he has .btdaiiM^ fBVgbVcrmnff 
the world. Tb him who is of a oi^nipn, we 

' wodld 
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irooM rtfcAimnctud Fsrmer-oQiMtni^M; a booVio which 
thia (jQcftion it fully examioed* 

SpcAm appear doly in the nighu But why fliptild 
^they ihun tik hght of the fun { TlieCe mifcbicvoui 
-gbofts tbM.GhMmUc-itwatk>nt miglit indc^ bayie£Dine 
reidon to ehoole tnidiiight for the execatien of their 
praokit aa they would be more calily defend in ■open 
day. Such waa the roguilh drnmmer Uiat haunted 
Mr Moanpcflbn-« hotife, who beat hit drum all night) 
threw the old gentWwoman^t clotbts about the toote) 
hid her BiUe in tha afhei» pinched the clolhet off the 
bed) and amuiedhimCelf with toffing abobt Mr Mom- 
pc0bn*B ihoca. But why fbould a grave ferioua ghoft 
appear at atidnigbt i Might it not deliver ita mefliige 
with at ouich‘Cath and more fuccefa in the daytime? 

In the daytiihe it would apt excite much feCri h Would 
be lidened to therelore ayth more attention i and did 
it chooTe to.eahibit itfcUhefbt^ a number of witneffeat 
ita grievaocei would be 'tnore fpeedily rcdreQIrd* be* 
cauie more perfons would intereft tUemfelvee in feeii>g 
juftice done to the injured,ghoft) 

Spe&ref not only clioofe the moft improper time* 
but the tnoft improper perfoni. To render the tefti- 
mony of any penon credible, he muft not only be a man 
of veracity, but he muft have fufficient ability to judge 

i*'. »?_LI_I__!.._ Tm. 1_ 
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of the fobje^ to which be is to hear witnefs. It h 
not on the evidence of an ignorant ilfiter^e .perfon, 
who bai more fahey.and fear than judgment, that we 
are to reft our belief of wjhat is'fupehiatural* It italfo 
worthy of remark, that we have uevCr beard of a ghoft 
appearing to any perfon vrtio did not previouily bdiere 
their »tleoce. A man mUft be preju^ced in mrour of 
this opinion,, or he w'ill'never fee a gboll. ^^t fenftblfc 
men know, that be who has been nceuftottied to hear 
frightful ftociea of gliofts and apparitions gliding, thro* 
a ^urckyat^* haunting fome particular place^ can 
fca^ly paft through a churchyard or haunted (pot 
without conjuring up io his imagination the hideous 
phantoms which he has been accuftomed toaffociate 
>vttb fpeh places. Is it ftrange, then, that an ignorant 
man, with a mind uncultivated and Uaintormed, with all 
the pr^udiccs of the. nurfeiy* about him, ftioiild >itua* 
gine he fees, gbofts in thofe pUccs where he beKeves 
they hover, efpcdally in the dead, hour of midnight, 
when, with the fligbteft aid of the imagination, a eow 


maybe tamed into a monftrous phantoia» and tlut re* ^ 
iledion. of the b«ama of the moon fropi a little wa^er'* 
he converted into a ghoft «dth a winding«^eec 1 But 
why ftmiddapparjaHms ftma mei^ of underftaDdiog and 
teaming ? Why,lhould learaii^ bc. formidublc to them 
(a) ? It was not fo-with thr cdeftial. melTetigeri meo- 
tioned in the Scriptures t rhey appeared to the patri* 
arefas and prppheU, and the fmraclestb.cre recorded 
were perfomned in the moft public placoi. be/ore the 
eyes of Rahbics, of bribes, and Plurtfces.. Indeed 
this circumftaoec is fufficient to deiboy the evid^C of 
fpe^res. They have never been feeo by any but mcA 
of w'cak or dlftempercd minds, w by men who have.pre- 
trioufly heiicved in t}>em. ' 

Having now conTideted the eyideoce oo whibti the 
bdief of^&resrefts, wc W’ljl endeavour to give fomc 
acGouut of the fuundajion of it* /To irace'.au opiuioh 
that has prevailed fa geeefaUy in the 4’orkl to its 
fourcet is a labour not unworthy. o£ the philafopher^ 
even though tbe ofdaioti be alwayajputi^ing 

to detedt the caufesoferrorl , it is uo Icfs orcml} for in 
order to refute error, it is oteen fufficient to point out 
the fourcc from which it has ^rung. To reach the 
'Origin of the belief of fpcAxes ianot nyare difficult chan 
to account fbr idoUtry or pw^hcifin. lb the infant 
Hate of the intelk£iual powees every thing is conf tier¬ 
ed as pofleffingiife ajfrd mt^gence. The thiU beats 
the ftool over Urhich he,has fwn wkh thv £iaic paffi<*<^ 
that he would treat h^ compintdoj Th^^ouim jptl 
talks to her dpi! as if it undeiHood hc^; ,Thc Uvsges 
aferibe every change which fliey obte^e pii fne^ of 

ttacore to the aflion of fome amflute^toeing.-. ,As 
knowledge adyaoces,. they ftnglec^^hofe bci|)gB which 
ferm to produce the ipoii ftfixing 
into fotne kind of order* aiyd'dividtf *tV 
the world among them. Un^bh;* ftkIDC lime, to 
conceive any notiopof apure ipirit**^tbe^1m^rc thofe 
divinities are corporeal b^^s* This iS(t1|jie ^undaiion 
ofidolatryi The belief bfipcaiesif'hot i|iik>therftcp« 
That tho|e animated coippreid hflhgfs jp^wb^. f^hey 
a^drefs thefr pTwcri, and whp 'bycr'.the worlds 

Aididd on particular occafi^ iM«y ip the 

human eye, ta ^hat"they |aii&d^mTed''to 
caipeA., Kcpce the 

then gods, of thc'Fcrfiah apd genii. The 
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curtains and taw, by ludp of the moon, which at that time (hone very bright, a large .white n^re.wal«iy|; up 
and down^ and at the fome time dbCereed upon li chair fome rags, wbichhe thotight.belopg^to thietnrs who 
1^ come to rob hiim The'figUrt .tbeo approachiu his bed,, he had the tp am it ^w^t ** 

urn (fSiiidtt) the^een'ofHad fuch aingure appeared ta aoy'cn^^d^sjgnm-^'ttbe'dead 
of iMht*ltBd fuade f^cka he. uoa .hm tremlW with foari and have ti^gh^cd thci^ole 

bo.um^ viith a" .marvdSbin^^fi^r^jM oT it ? But de Thdii haif too jreueb .unde'rftimdinj'td itopoled 'upohi 
Hpon hetrii^ the wocds'wmtm draj^ed fobin the figure* he Immediately ebnefuded fliat it was fume mad wo¬ 
man, got up, called his fcrvantl, and ordered them to turn her out of doors ; after which he returned to bed 
and f«U aBeep* Next moraiuff he found that he had not been deceived in his conjedture, and that having for¬ 
got to fhut his door, this femiue Bgure had efcaped from her keepers, and entered his apartment. The brave 
S^mberg, to vriiom Thou bis adventure fobie.dx^ cOsfefled Oiat !n fuch a cAfe'he 'would 

•fiot have mown fe arack courast. "Tbe kSilg alfo, who wae till^irihed of it by SchombeVg, ‘made the fame tc- 
IreoWledgmmt. ‘ 


« 
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ftArf, bvlicf of‘fhoAif may be evniy Moe^ 4 rom> 

meof «fitmiUQOd rtfptAinf i fikort Thefe o^. 

«ft' lownded <Mi tiitt -ol nttunl 

rdigiiiifV'tiMt khdrt'k iMhcP woKd'intWlijelirwiefi'AiMl 
cxtft when d^flli km r«iwvcd' t1ia»^1i«K<et -Tkit <io8» 
trifte bM b««K otiiterMly i ' c cc wi d boill by -fvrage Md 
ciniii«d nttianti bat» •itni^t'bti'eicpc&ed, m«n hft«c 
Aimed very different featimcMs conceomt^ the natore 
of a futorrftate* of the fiiattfon'lind «fn|^nieiit8 ifrf 
departed fpiritt, according tb rtie'degfte of Itnowledge 
whkh they Bat tfae'^ner^epitikMk-ifi an- 

dent md rude nationa ^^'thitdl^itcidfpiritt'rdtaui- 
ed the fame external appraratice* theTaOie paflhmtand 
principles as before. Nothtn^r d:erefore wattnore na¬ 
tural than the epiiit6n» that they mightoccafionally re- 
vifft this woiid) from an anxious defiie to allemate 
the fufferings of thofe beloved fribods *iiiid relatsons 
whom theyhadleft hch}«d^tlienT» ior to communicate 
from the onftco''wti^Id'. vrhat‘%hgh^ important to 
their welAtre. Upon fnilh nh ei'iNm did Creufa appear 
to ^neaa The vpplirittim df'the ghoAs of muider- 
ers is eafily explaitiraupnn thcfante'^neta) pjrinctples, 
Tire remorfe and horror df mind wmch tire imirderer 
feels are fuppoftd to Bapdfhhb in the other urorld,'and 
to render hii ruuation tau 9 eredd< (tffprdaily if the 
murder was never detedfod and piini/hed)^ till be K- 
turn and give informiifwtf SiMaft fafmf^. In tlnstvajr, 
then,'we thiitk it highly prrokhle the beltef of ff^edres 
has odghi^«d. ^ other cadTci concur ro con¬ 
firm and prt^|4te' tlns belief. Thefe are, imperfeft 
tilion united wim fear» dreimtiOpiian*, difeafet, drmrk- 
ennefs, atid^tttlfiee. 

X. Indiftiadt'Sr^Blii ofte &arte of appsritiont, efpe- 
elally svhen the mind is under the inhuence of fear. It 
h ikdI tkooifB; ,diac the fetffh df feeing eonSeyS no'htipi 
df tiU hisptbved by expimenee md obfers^ 

tion t aud how wc eome at length to diftinguifli oik 
JcAs at a dtftance from tbofe that are uear^iiasbcw 
axpliincdinanotheir'ptiee (teeMSTApHYsies^tl*50). 

'\ fntk^day tttne.we'fddoni'commit'mifilikes;.beqa«e 
'^kho#,tb< bbH^nry^k at tt^ht, 

ifrVeu wibnoijeftk nlfcuMy, not they 

dri^/webiivenddlftihaidmei^i^ nftbeiv diA«n«N^'or 
magn1tud^« * diay Wiftdke a ba^ ibat is 

near us (or a'tree tt'ftdiftlibe« 1 oelftbe imiginstioifbe 
kitditr the tnfluence of fsar^ it wsU ea€Iy dbniOit k into 
affigaiitudfui«» Hit is Ipmaw^ aflicr^(fayu Bb ffi M> ) 
thin hr^s emft only in the imagination t yet 
fKiy » rdd exiftedeeih'^ tjk } for vbebevkt 

other mode ^Jndpnr of un’^udkooisn obi' 
bdtby the angle tlie-e^^'tfi(Mngi(hiide^ 

srilt uullbfiiily iDcreSfTe ik pr oport io n yo its pri^itujuky. 
Iflt’a|^eari* when M fho'dftetOcbf' 20 or 'patu, 
to be holy tf ^'fect bigh^<its keight;'St^n%ithin.tWo' 
erihr^lM bflhe'eyi^, vdllte stianrfathoms. Anob-' 

^ of this Itidd Mtfffi 'MtfrsSy ekdtd 
abhibetff fiTtfie till he approaches and 

ohfes It by nfttml f^elb^s iidtibe aiomcfttk laan^td^ 

' VdL. 
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m obJedr^kK gigantic ippearanee k affnaed to the eye 
indantly diminiAics, and its nppareut' magnitude is re- 
doced-'to ka treal ‘^meafioot. But if, inftcad-of ap- 
f^ambfi^ fneb^m «b^, the fpeOator dies from be 
can h«v« hOHNbav idea of it but from the image whieh 
it fermed inbinoye I and, itvchb cafe, be tmy afirai 
with truth that ho faw an tevril^ in ica sUped, 

«nd onommus in itsffee. Thus the nothms -eencemiitg 
ipdfSrn are founded in ntuire, ahd^dopend noi, as fomc 
f^pfopbera affirm, uj^ the imagination clode.** 

’•' In'hddition to tlie« 'Ohfetvutioiiaof BoifeD, wemoy 
takonoticeV that-obfcfaarealwayt-dmgmhed in a fog; 
fo that/when a fag happens in the night time, obieds 
may be Dvagoided to an enomious fi^,e. But, at any 
rate, whether there be fogin the night or not, thete is 
fuch a great’ analogy bet w een da Anefs and a fog,' that 
if the latter deceive «s with refpeA to theftae of ob- 
jeds, the former will alfo deceive os. The^'irritcr of 
this article was piaffing the Frith of Forth at-QueCnifm 
ry, near Edinburgh, one morning which* was evtreitwly 
foggy. Though the water be only two miles broad, the 
boat did-nacget 'witbin fight of the fouthem fWe tiil 
it approached very near it. He then faw to his great 
fc^rife a large perpendicolir rock, where he knew ihc 
ftiort was low and idmeft fiat. As the boat advanced 
a little nearer^ the rack feemed, to fpHt pcrpendit^tilarly 
into poittotty, which feparated at a little dtffance from 
one aaotherJ He next faw thefe perpendictrhr divi- 
fions move$ and upon approaching a little nearer, found 
it-srava huntber of people ftandingon the beach, wait¬ 
ing the arrival of the ferry-boat. 

2. Dreams are another fertile fource of apparitions. 
It h well known to every perfon, that while the mind 
» und r^e infittcnee m a dmeS it confiderl it ps 
much K'reabty^s k does any particular a^iem srbBe 
awake; ' Now if i-^rfon of a weak fopei^irioos mind 
ftiould bare a very lively dream, wfaiidt inccreAs bis baf- 
fidnst patticidarlyilicpaffion of fear, H mayhiake foderp 
an impreffian, that he may be firmly convinced.tliat he 
liM amally fecn with bk eyes what has only mfTed be¬ 
fore bis imagination (See AvraaiTiONl (a). We 
'fts^bere telTa ftoiy-i''by.way of illuftration, which wc 
kaviff'‘received en‘'im<inrftiottable anthmity; An Eafl 
India captaitf bad kn hoiieft foithful frrvaot named 
5 v/«, fcif'wliiom he bad a great regard. John died, if 
We recolVedk rightj ob a voyage from England to the 
£ail ludies dLnng a French war. As the ihip ap¬ 
proached ^e place of its deffia^tion, the captain bad a 
^eatp, Thwiiich John impevrcd to ^hini, and earnefiiy 
b^pugballfob tat fo w ibnlit port for which he was 
bokiwl; d k'vrarin'thrbands of tins French. Tbs enp- 
tlili^’thOffgb Tidt ad^Aed to Yii{^srftltidi|, thought it 
prtfdiratjtff folfowXhk‘adi^rtioti;>i'^a^<>’ lkrK»ng at 

a diffi'rcnt^ ^rt,' he •iiifoTtncd*'that the place to 

wkiek lid w'^endodtio.ftcerura^ xcc^rdlBg tb^e 
Ikfofiiatidl^hf tbsr )dreaW k^iiptoitd^lir tbe 
Ob eaptxibittd'a 

... , .. ^ ^ 
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^pl ihtbopt.tbtf circui^fbpo^ ofgmngto 
kec>, or potting off hiadotl:ci,.>s .wWbe,D^m hh chairf..iVi», W difficult* as ffebbeaxoD^kis,. to diftin- 
gui/h a dreeoi from'^ rVaUfy. 8!t thfe edrdf^ry, Be that comptAs^imfitlf to^cep, in caV^ «ily uncouth or 
ibfurd fancy, eafUy I'ufpedU it to ha\'ebcen a dtcam.—Zewa^tfit, par. i. c. i. 
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tier tb«t he ihould fopn die, «id that the fliip ihoiiU be Qn.the favourable reoepjdp* he bad met frith -from 

mr~ taken in t^.ioouih of.^thcChaqna bjr the French. Wf fable ^highnefs. .It faith difieUky..Cairei>di 
Next monungtheca^aincioledhit firfimate, uldhin convinced him that the wholeiwina,! drenm, theeffeA 
hU dream, which hel>aicved.waipr^ietie, and deJi- of ippofiho ifieidicinte».aad jthat bev,hid «nter Anrcd 
vered Kit papen, that lie might take proper, care of framoo^ fpoi d4Wiogthe,i*4»ele,night,. 
them afur hiadcccafe. Every thhig happened exaaiy 4. That diMm, afpeoiaUy the night-mare* the hy. 
Of tile dream had foretold; .the captain died, audMthe poebondria, bydei^c palboo,,and madoeia, are Mrothee 
vcffel wat taken by a French man of war in the mouth fpurcc of fpcftri:*, wf have the ftropgejl loaibn u> aiiWm, 
of the ChaiM;)el. Thii dream, wonderful aa it appear^ Eerfuaa fuhjc^ ife«>. 4 he^llight^mave ^4na:iniagin« tliat 
ia eafily explained. In the vpyage out to India, pp.? they fee fpearea. Thia ia kill fopra the,cafe with hy^ 
thing was more natural than,that the captamihould pocluaodtiac^md hyfteriic/perfq;ts»;aadrthofewhoaf«iB 
fornetirms be tliipking,^that.aflkidft the varipua cbapcei fpy drgme dentpgedw^tbciriotalle^ which fdl 
of war, ilu* P^io which he waa. bound might.be ta- within, the pbfotvation of ,the,wTiUi: of thia>,articlo will 
kca; perhaps It was a place of confecjuence, which the prove andr*Eu(lratc.lhi» alfertioiu 4 it;a oillige in 

Frciuh might be CTgcr to poiTefs. 'i\c captain bei»g ouc.of tf^e.pdUlandcoiwticsof Sfiotjapd. livedar widow 
aci uftpmcd to revolve thefe thoughts ia the diiUngu^flwijsmopghcr neighboum fordecencyof man* 

thi y would aaturally return at night; the regret which uera,.integrity, and rcfpc^.for foligiou. She afliwned 
he felt for the loCi of a faithful, lervant might wiingte that for fevewd tiighu together flic h?4 hoarda fuper* 
with his apprehenflooB, aud thus .produce the dream^ Wtural vpioe cxcl^ming Jopd, f wor 4 ir / Thi» 

Ferhapa the advice was fuch as Joho would have given was immediately repocaed throughthe aeighbourhoodt' 
liad be been alive. It is equally eafy tp explain the. all were aUrtibd, apd looked around then with fblici- 
caufe of the dream in the pailage home. The captain, tude for the deteaUm of the mwder.ifiich they Jap- 
we arc told, was very ill, and thought himfclf dyiagj, pofed to have been pomiBitted’>t amd it was-not long 
at the very time he liad the fecoad.draam. aDd'there- till a di&overy Reined adtuaUy tP be made. It wsh 
fore did not expea to reach En^wd. -This part of sorted, that ngc«tka»i|,juasohair^tiQns.at no greai> 
the dream, then, was only his own. thoughts, delivered dittance, and had bee^re^ipg,in the Well indies, had 
by his ferxant. As. to. the pihcr part, that hie ^ip lately acrived with » wW«rablnfortune; thafche had- 
Ihould be taken ip the mouth of Chaivachs lodged.atan inmabout.thTnnfviles pF;andthat be had 
may be thought unsccouutable how* the very, place; afterwards hern ieeB> coteriag in the village^ 

.diould be foreleen. But we muft recoSedk, that tbci where the .widow Kved# .from h< had never ^ 
mouth of the Channel, being over againft. the. coaft of turned. It ,v;ae njQxt K£me^,thiflt,.a tradefmappaflin^ 
France, was by far the moil dangerous place in, tlie the churchyard about twdve^t roi^lght hedieen fbur> 
whole paffage ; and that, therefore, the c^puun^had mcm,parry dead corpfir into that-croiatery,.. iTk^efe 
more reafon to be afraid of lofing bb .ihip. there tham threef^ibqwg joined, toother irefpad;pecikdUy un 
>n any other place.. The ufe which wic mom.to mkfi. agrte ^lothm;,'apdilll boliavcd iQtao 

of this llory isthis^ Had^ eaptflip been a man of.% horribk murder bad fTbnrcbiUopa. 

weak mind, he would ccruinly have confidrred the of the gcatlemea thought they ,wcnc fiaHediUppn^cs 
dream as a reality,, and believed, that inlUtd ofhavioff mtke inquiry into the truth of theic.aUegationM . they 
dreamed of the thtues on which Kb imagination had accordingly came firft to the AhujB^yardwiwhare,. in. 
dwelled, had aduafly ieen.hisfhrvanttreturn from the epmpapy. with the fextoA, .ibeyv.exMpp^^aU tho 
dead, and heard him deliver the meflage* But, pn the gravn with great caye, jqi9vd^,{4^,4^coferr ,f;hethe» 
ether bapd, tVe, captaio, t^ugh he believed the dr^ani any. of thciSf had. Kami 4 tely ^d^ig,. 4r> .hi;d,4be ap«. 
was prophrtic, mentipped it without any ^us of.fear.t pevanpe ,fi{ oontaumg ptqsf co0k^ 

and no map of oourege and refledioa ever iKS an appXi^ this, fearcb v«aa,, 40 > purpofes {tlteratiois- 

rition. This 0ght ts xfiferved for. thp weak, the ti- had bceo made; a»po» thc.fy!avc|Uvrvlt WU 
mid, and fuperditioui.. Of this.many inftances might ported that tlm <moide«d pUHS.hgd.ben J»uri^.sW.,4^^ 
he.mentioned. plaatatk)0;id>o»t a.«uIe,didaBtb:«aa MtpfiQaglh. 

3. Spe^rcs are foine^flMaalfb ocjcalioned by. opium*. Ui^ alarsa wac now very gep«ri^;4.nuspberpf 5a;bshn^ 
GalTcndi tbe philofisph/te Ib^d .a n^umbarof jieople propoDsd of tboir. ^worpqpqrd br! 

gging.to pot a man to .d^ ,fcr h^ng iptercomfit Tjbeywcpoidir;g^ ^rfadah^tefxWt^^Mbc.iw^andi 
with the devil; a crime whiph tbb ppox wr^cb rcadi^ 

acknowledged*^ ;Gai6mdi begged. ,of the gec^W that: wu found. The writer ‘lof thia..axtsoifr Vfhp |wat 
they would permit.hifn .d|i^^o esaaoine, the wtxardhe«^ a,boyat fchool,, was ahu^ wbh.fihem.,' ,The4natte^ 
fore putting oim-to death-..They. did. fo;.and.Gaj&ndi|, did not sod h^ <• *l:ha who w*# faU to baoo 

upon cx^n^io84^.faond^t:,^e^5^h^>hw fcep four neu«an7/a.jdeadrcprB<«'ibl<7.the chm^hyaiA 

H *“***«4 wia i jiu w aoa e d «ft*mwbefoiT a.ipifetig^^^ 
to Gaileqdt t9,^tx<^^.biA,t^ qfwh .^he.|ihko-^ of the jU^s pewb* Vsm eaamwioft^hf jdof 

fophsr agreed; and whenmjde^h* WMs.WfW*a!« iii 4 ..any kw>wled»»i An imfeifed tkwi 

him « .pin, which hefaid bwaatieceUary co/wabow be* court to another, per^ whom he had received, 
fore feting o£ Gaifeodi took the pilh hut^voitto hb bb. informatspiu Tbis perfop waa examined,, and the 
dog. The man having fwallowed his, into k,pro- refidt was'the fame u the former. In (hart, one par« 
fbu.^ deep ^ dimng ^whieh be feemed 4^1^ pgiuted fon Jhad hpa5dk.frw;anojilter,,iBho had tqcaivedit from 
by diwt. nc dog Wte h p .!fh 9 >,haA heard k Bom ^ iaurth:; hot, k had 

mat When tho nw. awoken,he cojWfVwef .Qat- rec^syed^ibithB.mbaUilhiitep^BoA 
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t»>be the fame with Smol¬ 
lett's fkarf bfthe thrtobfal^ ^rows, which fome body 
wai fsifd to hilW‘*onllA?di ‘t i - 

Ufhm i n qui r y t the 4a» where the Weft ledim gen* 
tieman had hbdeed«[ M'fiieh gentkmitt had bees fera 
there* tt<wai^fM^ nfterwai^be had iterdr left the 
Weft ladiciu- .'0tiU»^ boweaer^ the 'wacHy f>f the wi¬ 
dow vras MtdKfHitcd | a*d foAe'daVlrsiid fectet trattf- 
adioa wet fufpeded.; Bdt the'whole mflatr was at 
length exylatn^ by dlfcoTeriog that flte was fbmewhat 
dcranged'by melaneboly. And the enes which (he 
had-at firft knagined (m had-'hea^ were afeerwarda 
imitated by feme rogWilh perfen who wat highly^amufed 
with fpreading terror among the crednlotte. 

Dmkennm aUb hat the po we r of dreatrag fpeAiwt. 
Its natural elfeft iii moft cafes is-to tk ia n ge tbe naderw 
ftsndingt to throw it its guardi and to give fell fcope 
to that atfflion which has a taatural difpofttion to gain 
an afceodencyj aadforaetimeS k ekbittf pafljons which 
fcareely feeia to exift M -my^ other thne. It wiakei 
feme men ficentiowii feme ferbUst feme aft benevoicDee 
and kindnefs, feme from being coward it renders on* 
daunted heroes. If felddtn, 'S rrer, exciter fesr f. and 
therefore it may be tbonght ftrav^e tbtt men ihbuld < 
imaginethey fee ghofti wrai iMosieated. But it muft 
be remarked, that the gbofts which drunkard frtt. 
He fees not with fhe^fame^idartti and terferas men srho 
are feber* Ke n not aftaid of ihein- He has the cou¬ 
rage to coiirerfe with tkdn, and eetn to hgbt with 
thrmfiftbeyghekhn prWroeation. A man returning 
home inteaieited, affimed that he had nier with the 
desil I and 'that after a ferere encounter he bad van- 
qutfti^ him and brcki||hv^^^^ ground, to which 
he had nslited him fauW driving his ftaff through Hii 
body»^ Next moi^g-the fttlT was found ftnek wHk 
great Viblence into a hHji of tnrfi 1 
6. Many Bp^rithmibf fpeSres have no other origiir 
than the arfifiees of thewaggifh or felf^intereftcd.'^lDTr 
plot, in his NStnrsl Hiftoty of Oxfordihirc, relates a 
marvellous ftdryi which will ilfuftrate this aflertion. 
Sodn after the mdrder of King Charles I. a ^mmiifion 
was apiioi^d to fenrey the king’i' hbufc at Wood- 
ftoek, with the manori '^ark, Wbods, and other de* 
saefees totbaC manor beioogtaet and bneCoUias, under 
w feigned' naihe, *fered hid^elf hi fecretary to the' com- 
nnAoneril'wbOi'npeni the i^thbtOAbbcr 1649, met, 
and tocdttbfi'tkeir fdftdeneciaf tbr-king'a own rooms. 
HU l ftl ^ l ^ y '• b dflt i tai rib er theysnade their kitchen,’ the 
cbtiAiithim their and Ihb pr^e^ chaftibef was 

tbey’& fer ’fee^^ati^ bdfioefs. 
Hk mi^i^'a'diiiTiig^roam the^made iheirwpod yaM« 
aad’ftored ft-with tM-woed m the famous royal oak 
ftoin the High Park, Wbicb^ that ^nothing tnight be 
left <irHh the Bame bf kirig about it, they hid dug up 
fay' the Tdtfta, ^d Tplit and bundled bp into feggcitsfW 
their IWlqg. “ ^dgs being thus'j^epaitd', theyikt; br 
tb(^iMcut!lfe1bfM ftionthforfeedtrpitch oTbUftiteTs^ 
and iuthe'ttlidft ^%b&ir ftrft debbte-thcre ciitered it' 
Urge bfeck^g^aeth^tfadoght), Which made adreatU' 
ful hoWting,'btertumed twbor th^ of their ebair^- 
anfd then crefk Udder a bed and taotlbed. Tikis gave 
them the gredter*&fp«fe,'fethe^‘donM were kept coriw 
ftantly locked^ fe fhdt fm icJt dog coiHd get in or Oat, 
iiie neii'ddythtif fti^WiTe Wks-indteaTed, Whrrr flttihg 
dt^dtoner in a lower rootn, they heard plainly the noiie 


of perfoni walking brer their heads, thoo^ they weU Speftre. 
knew the doors were all locked, and there could be no '• 
body there. ‘ Prefently after they beard alfe all the wood 
of the king's oak brOogbt by parcels from the diiiing- 
room, and thmwa with great violence into the prefcoce 
cham^r; Us alfe all the chairs, ftools, tables, and other 
femttifte, forcibly hoHed about the room $ their papers, 
containing the 'minutes of their tranfaftions, were 
tom, abu the ink-gUfs broken* When all this noife 
hid tttfed, Gilei Sharp, their fccreury, propufed to 
enterurft into thefe rooms i' and in prefence of the com* 
mifllobers, from whom he received the key, be opened 
the doors, and found thr wood fpread about the room, 
the chairs tofled about and broken, the papeit tomi the 
ink^Ufsbroken (as has been faid),‘ but not the leaft 
trace of any human creature, nor the lead reafon to 
fefpeA one, as the doors were all fad, and the keys in 
the enftody of the commiiKoners, It was'therefore una- 
ntmoudy agreed, that the power who did this mifehief 
mud have entered the room at the key-hole. The 
night following, Sharp the fecretary, with two of the 
commHBoaers urrvants, as they were in bed in the fame 
room, which room was contiguous to that where the 
CommiiGoners lay, had their bed's feet lifted up fo much 
higher than their heads, that they expefted to have 
their necks broken, and then they were let fall at once 
with fo much violence as ihook the whole houfe, and 
more th» ever terrified the commiflioners. On the 
night of the 19th, as all were in bed in the (ame room 
for greater fafety, and lights burning by them, the can- 
dles in an indant went out with a fulphureous fmell, 
and that moment many trenchers of wood were hurled 
about the room, which next momingwere found to be the 
fame their honours had eaten on the day before, W'hich 
were all removed from the pantry, though not a lock 
was found opened in the whole houfe. The next night 
they dill fared worfe ; the candles went out as before, 
the curtains of their honours beds were rattled 'to and 
fro with great violence: their honours received, many 
cruel blows and hruifes, by eight great pewter-dilhes 
and'a number of wooden trenchers being thrown 
thcil- beds, which being heaved off, were liiard rolling 
about the room, though in the morning none of thele 
were to be feen. Tb'is night likewife they were alarm¬ 
ed with the tumbling dawn of .oaken billets about their 
bed#, and other frightful noifes; but all was dear in the 
morning, as if no fucb .thing happened. Tbe next 
night the' keeper of the 'kiTt|?*rhoufc and his dog lay in 
the^ommifijtmeta room, and thVn;tni*y had ho didtnb- ‘ 
ance. But on the night h>f tl*c xad, though the dpg 
hqrin ^ie robm as before, ret the candles wenelouti a 
DCraiber of brick-bats fell' from the chimney .into the 
room, the dog howled piteoufly, the bedclothes wtre 
aft' W, h'nd their terror incresfed. On the 

X4lh all the ^opd df the king's oak ; 

vidltt^iy by bed, ftddsCtt^n jsfd 

nnd ibjBebir'tdid /hifek thr'l^dSin 
inihe mofning nofic wery fetfht’ 
the^, nor had tbr door been Opened, vherje the biUet' 
wood Was kept. The next night the candles were puc 
out, ^ht curtains rattled; and aureadfd crack 1^ thuti- 
derWkriheard$ add epe oftbefman^^rHofaiagia ha^,. 
thinking his biafter was killed,'fmB dok^n 'of 
treOblieri Hid fmodthl^ under the fiy But sli 

tbit was nothing to what f ucceeded afterwards s The 

4 R a 
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tpe Afg. SQth, abbot'mmmgtity tbe^addlM went out* fomethinr 
walked m^eftb;a1t7.'tkmu^b thcTOomi itndbpeiled'aiiS 
Ihut the Orodows; great ftonea were thrown tridlieifitif 
into th^ rbom* Conir of whieh fell on tb'e brd<> otliM 
on the ^001*}' and 'at abbot a quarter after one a Tioife 
waa beard at '^f'ToHy eanon ‘ difehirged ti^etberi 
and ngaio repicated at abobt eight tOinutee diftance. 
Thtt alarmed and raifed all the BeighboOrlrood» Who 
coming fetc>tKe|r honours rooTb» gathered up the great 
ftnoea, fborrcoie in oomber, and laid th'em'bjr in the 
corner of a field*'where in Dr Plot’t time* who reports 
this Uoi7> the/were to be feen. This nolfe* Uke fhe 
difchargbofeabhoiiy^atheai^dthroagh all the country 
for 16 miles round. During tbefe nuifes; which were 
heard in both robms togetberi the comimfiioners and 
tbetr fervaiiti gare one another om for iuft, and cried 
out for hel^; and Giles Sharp* fnatching up a fword* 
had well nigh killed one of their honours* rntfeaking 
him for the fpirh* at he came in his flilrt from bis own 
room to theirs* While they were together* the noife 
was continued* and part of the tiling of the houfe was 
Aript off* and all the windows of an upper room were 
taken away with it* On the 30th at midnight feme* 
thing walled into the chamber treading like a bear j it 
walked many times about* then threw the warming-pan 
▼iblently oh the floor; afthe fame rime a large quantity 
cf broken glafs* accompanied with great ftones and 
hitrfes bones, came pouring into the room with wiconv* 
uion force. Thefr were all found in the morning* to tlie 
ailonifhment and terror of the commifiioners* who were 
yet determined to go on with their bubnefs. Ihtf on 
the fii-A of Noeemlwjr the moA. dreadful Cceue of alt en- 
fued: Candles ia every part of the room were bgbtrd 
up, and a great fire made ; at midnight* the candles 
all yet burhihg, a noife like thelMnfting of a catmon 
was heard in the room* and the burning billets were 
toffed about by it even into their honours beds ; who 
called Giles and hts companions to their Tcltef* other- 
ypife the hutffe bad been burnt to,the ground: about 
an hour after the candles went out as urnal* a crack 
.is of many cannon was heard, and many pailfuls' of 
green Atnking water'were thrown upon their hundurs 
beds t great Itones were alfe thrown in as before* .the 
bed curtains and hedfieads lorn and broken* the win* 
dows fhattered* and the whole neighbourhood alsaaed 
with the maft dreadful noifes; nay* the very rabbit- 
fleaUrsthat were abroad that nigbt in the warren were 
fe terrified, that rhey- rte<i for fear atid left their ferrets 
behind them. One of their honours this oight'ipbke;' 
and* in the name v/ dfo/it ajhed what tt nnd why it 
diftwheJ them fof Ko adfwer was given to' this; but^ 
the noife ceafed for a while* when theTpirit cumC again; 
and* as they all agreed* ^Uh it /even devih wce/g 

than it/e//. 'One of the feWantt pow fighttid a Urge 
candle* and fet it'in th^ d^-way bethreeirtb^ two 
thambers, to fe^ Vhht as.'he witched it*' 

he plainly few '4 hoof ntttRwUh^'oU^le ix>d 
flick into the middle of tliei^«i dhfi hnerwirds'ma¬ 
king (htee fefap^? Over the fiiu’ff^ ferap^l it btn* Up¬ 
on this the'fame perfcia waVfe bold ai to dmw a fwOrd f 
but he had featec got irout wlren he felt another m- 
vifeble hand holding it tqe*; and pa^mg it from htm { 
and at length prevailing^ ffriiclc hlrit 10 viufeml/ do 
the'head witH thepummd* that hyTefl downferdeadwith 
the 'hWk^* At tlflt inftast was hi^ard another burft like 


the difehtrge of the btoadfudmof a Alp of wart at 
aboat a -kitnute or two's diftMen each ao tefs than 
more foeh: thefe fhook the houfe fo viokirtly* that ^Oy 
ef^Aed’kkmy dhoomttit wwald fall srpcm.their heads, 
The «d|(HboiiTt;‘Wii this*- as .ha* beeti being aU 
alarmed* floekeft'tb tltehoare tn-gpe«t%iimbetB, tvdcU 
joined ih'pr»ykrmnd'^ra]ni<AofingVdiinng Orhiehkhfe 
noife ftffl continued in the otiwr rooms^' a«d the dif* 
charge of cannons wawhesrd da frCmt^w^nuta thongb 
no vifible agent was feen to difobarge-'b'hem. 
what was tlie moft alarming of « 1 ^ and'paf'aoeiid -to 
their prooeedings effeAuiilly, happened the next day as 
they were-kH at'diaiier* whenk p^er* wwhich they- 
bad lifted a mt^al s gfec t nea t^to r ef eiwe a part of the 
pwmifes hot «f«be geoc^i tiifeBy»and afterwardt to fliare 
it e^nallyamongfttnemfelves* (Whickpxpertheyhad hid 
for the prefent under the earth in a pot in one oomef 
of the room*'and in vAiehiaif ortnge-tnee grew), was 
eonfemed feinwomkrfal iiHm«er*!byehe earth’s taking 
fire with which the pbt was filled, and burning viofent^ 
ly with a Idbe fume, and an intolerable ften^: fe that 
they were adl driven out'of'the honfe* to which they 
coaid never be again *prevailcd'upon to return* 

This wonderful contrivance was d? the invention of 
^le memorable jfofeph'Cbllint' of ^Oxford* otkerwife 
called'Mmay 7 he^‘ w*h 6 ‘havt^ Mred 'bimfelf aelecreia- 
iy*'uadd''thename of G/krffMrp*'by-knowing the pri¬ 
vate traps bkkiogiag ~fo the-boofe* sad the help of 
fk/tois yiffeii/vfar nhd other dieltievf 'preparations* and 
let^ng his fer.ow-fcrvants tntntfte fefliemc> earned on the 
deceit ^fthaut ^difeovery to thentry lafl ;> infomuch that 
the late Dr Hot, in hia Hatoral Hffb^* relates the 
Whrde'for feA* and coDCfe^ -hi 'fhfe'’-grave -maimer* 
** That thou^ trides’hsvb'heewhftdn-played in affairs of 
this kind, mrsny of the thibgs above r^atdd are hot tt'^ 
concilcahle with jiigglmg;'fuch as the Indd obifeB* be» 
yund’ the power of man to make Without ftieh'infhna- 
meets ns were not there; the teaHt^ and bracking the 
beds: the throwing about the fire; the'KoOf treiiding 
out the candle ; and the tlrivieg' fer thef#oid sad the 
Wow the wan fecetved from‘the pummel • 

31’ECUliARlS iAPis, in DStnlral hiftory* w^gfenu* 
cvftalct, coenpofed -ef iarj^e plates vefildy feparate*^nd 
of extreme thinnefe; and each fiifil* again feparetM 
ed info s namber wf pfaifes fiHI finef. -fSee TAbc*) 
Of this genUf there are Uicre fpedes. -f. 
fhimng fpeenhwis* With large ahdhniad'leaves^ eovn-- 
monly c^led i/H^aJe and Jnajenvy rtd^antellci 

orfeaves* aife extremelytbra*'«brMe'i attd-mrefparent'.y 
it'fn^ea not the lenft ^ffWvdfeenee with'aquafiartn;' 
aad^ishot eafi^ calcined tn the firci' ^t-la'^ttiporteJ 
in great quantites* thh miniature pilUters cover tbevt* 
pi^tircs with itthe knieriMaakefe'* fbmetimea’tife- it 
infletd'of homi; and minute ■'dijedfe'are niCbally' pfe*i 
ferved betweeu two plate* of <'ir, eaamiaUtfotf‘by 
the microfeopci ■ ■il The'bright brown fpebulanatWvtk 
broad leaves; a very valuable fpecies* thoogh 'iuferibv 
ta the former. The purple bright 1 )>eealarla*' with 
broad leaves, which is the nim elegant m ill thCitalcs# 
wi not I'efsbcantifully'iranfpareiit than the firft'kiod.^ 
SPECULATIVE*, fitriething relatirtg to 'the the¬ 
ory of ferb^irt err feictwe* in cdntradiftif&iabAO pracv 
ticak ; 

SPECULUM fea^ nfitaiUk 
0/ a kind of white copper <oaliifiitg of 3^ {Utrta'fida 

red 
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uliitt red! cappci'»> I < 9 f braiv >5 QrgiVii-stioy .^pd: 5 aI 
i wbiu srCtauc^ . Tbe |pi«pcf» given by tke lii^ J. ,£d* 
wpfdiM. sftlift ^ iew*r 4 «l ky^ JJwd -of. LmitwH 
fnr difdaSug'it^tio-.tbt; |H»blic»^wa« pubdiOied 
]S[«uu <4 Aln«fi«<^,for, &7g7, aod i» u 
, the oepper in e. tipg» cvwcibie* «m|)U»yiiig.; iane* black 
Wj / flyit, .cAmpofiid af two pariU of;taitar andooe of mtrei, 
when a 4 df«io i|-ike brafeaod ibe filver*,, I-et 

the pore tin b« io another, cruciblct a^o «kk 

£«ae black lux* Takr them l^th, from the Ire, aud 
poprAke tpeked tin iqto ib«.:fufcd niafa io the large 
qrocibli*/ t Stif ^ibc whole, well vkb a dry fpatiUa 
of kircb*, aid pour off the fttfed okuI in mediately in¬ 
to a large quantity of ooU water.. Tke fuddeiv chill of 
ibe water wiU-canfe the Huid metal to divide ioto .as in- 
finite number of fmaU particleit which .will oool io« 
ftantly, .. . . •, , . 

a* If the copper be completely iatarated^ tbc. 6 se* 
ture of one piece of tbi%iiuiM 4 metal wUlappcar b 
iikI of a gloffy look* rclenibUng^ the £kc of pure ^eJu 
But if k ia of 4 brpwa reddifii cakuir^ it vraata 
a lutle naore UR. .Toafcecuii|tkc,rc4|uir«d propoitioot 
melt a fmaU quantity, known by weighty of tlie mixed 
met?l» wkb.a kuaim frftj fmaU part of lio ^ aad» if 
neceffary, repeat the trial with different dQae^ till the 
fra^urc of the new miaturc looks,as atrcwdyddkribfd. 
Having DOW afuertaintul the neeeffary.addition of tin 
that it requiipd, proceeds to the laft. melting of the 
whole metpd, tewetben with the addittoinl*proporuofial 
dofe of' Ua: fiMc tbe whole». oh^ving ,ibe fame cau¬ 
tions St before; nod you w^ find that Xht mixture will 
melt wkhamufibicfafacat^hnn that for tkclhft fufion* 
Have ready ,aa many ouneepof white arfenie inxontfe 
powder as them are poondain tbeavdght of the laetal 1 
wrap, up^tha atfaoic in a fmaH ip^er, and pat 
with a pair of. toagi, mo tht crueiHe t-ftir ^ii wcU 
with, the fpptah,- gaining the breath to avoid fhe ar- 
fenical.fqnws or. vapooss ( which however are not found 
to be hurtful to the lungs) till-tbey difappear; take the 
cmciblc off &be fire> olepr.awfiy drofs from the top 
of the metalf pour iiU.about one ounce of powdeted ro^ 
fin, witli aa muclh^kM, in order to.gioe. the metal a 
clean fnrface, and pour -out tl^c metal, iato the moulded 
fiafica* . 

5* The fpeeulum fhould bc.moulded wkh tbe concave 
fumx downwards* aad. many fmall boles Ihould be 
made tUrougtk.'th«*fand upwards,- to difeharge the air. 
Xhe moolding fiiud from Highffnte near Loodnn,.«fi;d 
bycthn iuuadfrs* iaas,gi)od..a8,an)c for calling thefe 
metaUio ..The.cafbmctai^lbould be taken oat 

from thefandof ibe.li<iiki whilft it is hot* or elfe it may 
kap^n to.ersck ifleft to cool, within, See Taxascora. 

cvJ*VJS« a Jookrng glafs or mirror,, cap^le ofro.* 
fia&ing:thevrnys of the fun.. . 

SsBCWtust, m furgery, an iDftrun 9 eQt,£or,dt]atsne.a 
WOMfidL «rth<trhkci in order to eaaoiine it^lteQttvtiy. 
Seeifiiu;aaMXr' 

7 ^l^Ctir in gesend, the art. or afl of ezpreffing 
4; peifoa’s./thaughm by.mcaus of articolatc foands* 
which yve call wtwds* .Sec XAuouacB, GaaisMAR, 
Bt|iaBtNC,amI.OaATQRT* Part IV, i 
. ..^PKliU^ {Jahti)* lA emicirat EngUfh hifturian, waa 
born.at Farington, in Chcfiiire, in 1542. Tic waqby. 
prwfaflion atayloe;.’ midfreeman^f the oompany pf msr- 
ohmJW 4 oylamiat^ ckfof.^^ 4 cm- ■Is;|C);;6, licpub-. 
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liJhed bis Theatre of Great Britain, wSeb was after- Speciwell 
wardp^repauted in folio, under the title of! the Tie^tre ^ 1 . 
^'tht^mpirt.sf Gnat BritMne* His Ocncaic^es of 
Scr^ureuwlM^houodupwuhtheBiblciq 161 i,wbcn 
thic.fir^ edkkui'Of the prefent tvanffation was prinledr 
In s6i 4 appeared his of Greet BriUtn^ vrHicK 

has bccq,tranfltted into JLaitp 1 and in t^i6 he publili- 
ed ;his Claud 1^ fVitt^t^ m oAavo. He lived in diarri* 

^^ 57 with his wife, by whom he had tw^lyc fon« 
and lU daughters }, and died in 1619. He was interred 
in. .tfaia cbncch of St Giles's, Cripplegate, London, 
whecf,o monument was ere^ed to hts memory, 
-SPEEDWELL, ia botany. See VaaoNics. 

SPELL*, a charm confiffiog,j9f fomc words of oc¬ 
cult power, generally attended with fome ceremony.—■ 

In order to explain it, we will produce a few examples. 

Oa St Agnes's nij^t, atft of January, take a row of 
|Mus, And-pulLout every one, one after another, faying 
X PatCT’finoftev on licking a pin in ycuirllecvei and you 
will dream of him or her you ihall marry. 

Another method to fee a future fpouCe in a dreano. Gr<.ft't Ptt- 
The. party inquiring muff lie in a different county from vtmiui Gif- 
that hi-which be commonly refides, and on going tofary 
bed muff knit the left garter about the right-legged 
ftocking, letting the odter garter and ftuckiug alooe 
and as he rehearfes the following verfeH, at every com^ 
ma knit a knot: 


This knot I knit. 

To know the thing I know not yet} 

That 1 may fee 

The man (woman) that ffiall my hulband (wife) be t- 

How he goes, and wiiat fie wears. 

And what he docs all days luid years. 

• 

Accordingly, in a dream, he will appear with the- in- 
fignia of hts tra^ or profeffign. 

Another, performed by charming tlie moon, thus: 
At the firft appearance of the new moon, immediately 
after the new year's day, (though fomc fay any other 
new moon is as good), go out in the evening, .and lUni^ 
over the fpara of a |^e or itile, and, looking on tlte 
moon, repeat the following lines t 

All hail to the moon X all hail to thee ! 

I prithee, good moon, reveal to me 

This'night who my hulband (^wife) muff be. 

> ' 

Immediately after you muff go to bed, when you wilt 
draam >01 the pcifou deffined for your future huibiiii 
oewi^, 

.. srELLWG. in .grammar, that part of orthogrs- 
pity which, teaches the true ituuincr of rcfulviug 
words.iqto their fylUbles. 

All words are,' either fimple or compound, as u/e^ 
difufi i dtMv, undone I and the rules for dividing each 
mofl be fuch.hs are derived- from the analogy of Ian- 
guflfK ia. general, or fro«f yhr effabliflted cuffom of 
fpeakingi which, fi^ tbe Snglifli language, are re¬ 
duced 40 the folloWsng.niles:' 1- A eoalonant betvifeeh. 
two vowek muff be Joined, with tfie latter in fpetlihg, 
as nn tvre^ ve-ri-ly^-y^ne-rMte} except,' bowevefi tuc' 
letter M, which is joined tothehrft, as in Jlan^^\x- 
rttt &c. and compound words, as in utmon^n».v}rd^. 

2, A double confpnahfc'mnff i» ftwrr, 

man-ner, Thofe coqfi^iiaijj^ -ybijk can hcjT'« 

a \vorriLq;«ff not be pat^d in fpirflipg* a?. fa ff* 

tr/i-cUf 
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%idmaa n»pr9Vt^ i hpvrever* this rule ie found forne* 

I times to fail; for though gn begins a a ord, as pMvti 
ItCi yet it muft be divided ia fpellingi u in eef« 


•i-soMeft dtC;> 4* Thofe coTifoitants which 

canaot begin a word OMiii be divided* as Id ia fil-doUt U 
io mi*M-imdif mp in ttm^er, rd in m^rnt | but. ki ^final 
fyUablos there are. exoeptiofis, as l/in dl in ihtn- 

dig, Stc* g«>Wfaen twp-vowels come together* and are 
both of them dillind^ly fuuaded^ they aauft be feparated 
ir. £peUiDg> ai it ee-e-tvA mu-tu-a/, dtc« 6..Tbe<gram- 
matical ternunationa or chdiugs muft he > fepacated 
in fpellingi as ifdia vitt^Md^ ed/l ia de 4 i*var*gd/i, htg 
in ijfurdt^y 0ncg in dddi-vgr-^u^gf $tc« 7. Compound 
words muft be refolded mto tlwir fimple or compotient 
words* as i^-Mi «a-/0| isrHvn4(6s^(^, n9t^dhyiaHd» 
i/tg. See, 

Sf£J»MAN '(iStr Henry)* to eminent EngUftk an* 
aiquariaof was deibend^ from aii ancient family*, and 
burn.jtt .Cenghain* near. Xynn so Norfolk* about the 
year 1561. .He was knighted by King James 1 . wko 
had tr^titf ulareftesoi for him on account of hiaknowa 
capacity for bu(ioefi| and .he employed bins fevend 
times, iu Ireland on puHic afTairi* When he was 
about.50 years of age* he went to refide in London; 
where, falling Into a iludy to which his own geniut bad 
always inclined him* be.collt^Ud all fueh books, aad 
as Goncerued the fubjcA of antiquUles* either fo^ 
rcigu or domeflic. In 1626* he .publiihpdthe6rftpart 
of his well known GlolTaiyy whicn he never carried be¬ 
yond the letter L ; becaulr, as fome have fuggefted* he 
had faid thuigs under “ Magna charta*** and ** Madti- 
rnum conCdium*** that could not then have s^Msvd 
without giving offence. Upon his death allhia papers 
came into the bandsofhisroD Sir John Spelman* agen- 
tleman who had abiilittea to have composted hU&ther'a 
defign, if death had not prevented him* The fsoond 
]iart was aftei wards publiihed by Sir William Dugdak; 
l>ut with all the marks of a fcanty unfinished perform^ 
unce. The next- work he entered upon was an edition 
t>f. the Kngliih Counetls* of which he publiffied the hrft 
volume two ycaxe.hcforc his death* leaving the 
fecond vplumci -as weU of this aa o£ his Gloffary* to be 
published by Sir Wflliant Dugdale. Sir Henry wrote 
I'evtral otlter things* all relating to ancient laws and 
cuttoras* and died in. 164^4 His Poffhumpus Works 
were publiQwd in folio* 1698* under the infpe^on of 
Mr Gibfour afterwards hifHop of X*ondon. 

SPELTE-H* ip.PietaUorgy* the fiisaie with Zi*c.. 

■SPENCE .(Jofcpb), waa fellow jof -New GaUege^ 
Q](;£()Fd*.^wben lie took theidwetf of. A^ jSiJh 1717. 
Aboo^.that time bfi:hccao»« diiLkBowhas «n. auths^ 
by an Jijay on JPopgU Mimhkh fom particular 

hgmtiit affdiirmijheg ai>ark anaorifidei>edit m iroik 

of great |i>erit, and which fon lowa 4 «nticUi» and can* 
did difquititioD is alraoff without a parmllel. He .MMt 
elravd..p«of«;ffijp. of poetry b|r.^beiiii^C>fijt|i in. ,^7^8* 
aad beld(^|mt . ywaffst < ahi ffh d>>aa faig padbhc 
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on being prefented by the 'Sneiety of New Odl^e to Spsiu 
the reAory of Great Harwood to Bocktngbamfbire.-— 

He never refidcd in his livings hut paid it an annual ei- 
fit* diftributhig'large fumaw money among the 'poor* 
and providing for flnaoy of their childrcsi* <The famd 
yearbeweiiiiadeprafofforof moderahtilbry atOaford. 
Ioi747.hep«bKfbed Pnfymetigf or aninquiryconeemtng 
theagteemeat betweentbewoduoftho Koman poets and 
the remniu of ancient artifts^ hemg an attempt to illuf* 
trate ahem mutually from each other. This work waa 
treatedhy Gray wkh « contempt wfatch k did wot de* 
fervb i. He raafei objeAioas becanreth6<mitbor did not 
sttuftraeehisfafajedMm Greek writers} that is* becanfe 
hoAiirdto caeeute what be never undertook. He was 
seftaBed prebendary of the. Seventh ffall at Durham the 
a4th May 2754. He pvdiiiffied the fame year* *• An’ 
Aemoaot of the Life* Cbanider* and Poeraa* of Mr 
Blaoklockf ft od wt of phiUbphy at'Edin^rgh 
which waeaftarwards preSatd to hk Poema. The prafe 
pieocs which he priat^in the Mofcofn.he coUeAda and 
publiflicd, together with ibiDetrthers* in a porephlet call¬ 
ed jlfivw/hh«*hy Sir Harry Beaumont. Underthefaroe 
naau he publiflied ** Crito, or a dialogue on beauty,** 
and ** A particular-Account of the i&npeeorof China's 
Gardensnear Pekansioa kttar litmi Pk Attinet, 1 French 
mtfiioiiary sow emplaped^'tkat Emperor to paint the. 
apartmeaCfttashDfe^ideM*tokHincodmt'Parf|." Both 
thefe treacifes tiwprioted ia Dodfley^s fiogitcive pieces* so 
is alfo ** - A Letter knin:s <SdifaO£eer-ta his fneiKhat 
Rome }** -whieh Jdr Spence-ffpft p«bliAed.in tho Mu- 
feum. In 17j8 be .pttbliAcd ^ A PavaUeli inthe Man¬ 
nar’of PtiiCaii^ii betweeo-m mOftnhbramd maaof FJo- 
reo«e>wad one fcorce ttar boM of iU- Eugland^'^ This 
was. aUo infevtcd hi'tha; -Fupuoe.Pliacet; v.tThe' fame 
year he made 'a.|oaroay into Se d flau d*^ whhds^htf de^ 
feribed in an aSmtionate letivr^th li^ Sben44M»«^pu1>« 
liihed hi .Hall's.ColledHon ofduettava/rSyyS. .' 4 ip f7(^t 
he was very well delcribcd by Mr^Jaaiee Ridity»‘fnhi» 
admirable Tales of tfaeOemi* ubdeatke nameka INufoi 
Meaeps (his naaMread 1 >ackNvdil)s 4 <*^c wTkibegsiuwik; 

A let ter from Mr apeoceto timetiymupua:pmra ls ft*.‘ un» ■ 
der the fame figoasurr* sspra&Hcdia the pd wolui^aiif 
** Xietters of Eaaaeot PwHiiifH la^iiTdlr hdpabUfii^ 
ed ** Remarks and Di0crtstioDa.dax'Viirgik >wich« folM 
other claflical obfemtkns^ b^ahdlatrMrHoldAvaiahv'' 

On the aothof Aagoft thefaam.yeayhe.iaas'tswfattui^'’ 
oately drowned ia acao^hr.his >^sdea«’at la 

Surrey. He was fawod flat updo faiofi^ataiieiedke' - 
of the canal* where the avabenoirBai'fo'iiiaDoiaiga iiet^ 
even to.oaverhis kead..‘The wecidctkCr itiwiis foppafe d j 
for he wasqmte«ionc,:-waBj»wtagab iduv n ).!• wr;, 

The duke ofNewcaftie poiCB&siome>mam>l€riprvati' 
huEoes ofaoccdotes coUeAed by MrSpewoe* flmo wbicb 
Dr Johnlbn was permitted tgialbtmaaiyiffatvafti iti-hd* 

Lives of the Poets.. ) 

SPENCER f Dr JpIin)*an.eaiMiRitdi*inc^ waihaitr 
in Kent as i'd50»aadcdamaled;ttiCamhnilg% iHawitf' 


ffatuus^afiU HiA^y-of'SteiihdaDdok was chafieafcfllowwfbMOoUcge^UodiodkwdgAiia^tiegreaHi 

t7$f:L!hui^WGMiAdrwatdaouichal- iddj.-Tn 2667 hewws ^ofcWasafteiief OarpuaSlivrflf 
teredf and prefixed to an edition of Duck’s poems. College* and prcferredtothedcanery of Elyin 1677. He 

About this time he travelled into Italy as tutor to died on the toih of May 1695. His works are* 1. The 
the earl of Liucolfi,' afterWfirds duke of Kfeil'caffle.— Righteous'Ruler; a fermon on Proverbs xxix. x^preach- 

Mr J?bM*Svde- ^ June Sifi* a^.^Adifcourfis'cnifccniiogf^odi- 

giasi. the vaQit.y/ 7 «f prefstgea>hy 4 bemisctiepi»ii 
9 f guitiad hia f^pwJijp ia 4% Wfr hca^dk knd. tJ»«p ixmt iadjropar.cntia affevted: and 

r 4 ^ ’ .vindicated.^ 
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i&r. vindicated. Totliie r&ccUeat work aftenraj^i add- 
ed, A DircourCe cooceramg vulgar ^ro^eciety wherein 
the vanity of reoeiviiig thra ^ ceKaio indicatiojvi 
of any ^tMrc went iteipoCBd | mad iiaoM Bkmrka 
diftiit^Ion between tnieiudpretoodedprc^bmare laid 
dowiu 5. A Xjatia Di(£nrtuion concarmng 4 Jeun and' 
Thumnim* 4. Hiafaraouatrvatife D* L^ 9 iu 
mm jkUmoiiitu H 4 armm RaiiMUmg* The xnUotion of this 
book) as be iadormsns hiuafelf^ was.to. vindieBte the 
l>ejty.frofn the imputation of Bding&om vbitraryaod 
fitntafticai muttvea It baa been idgh^ and jufify c- 
ilcemed both £or the ekganee of ftUc and the udcimb- 
mon erodiiion.and found feofe which dirpjaya. It 
bas« however, (thatpart of it partictikidy wluch oidea* 
voora to deduce feme of the Jrwifitceremooiea fnrm the 
prattices of^theic heatheane^hboari), akomcd cnaiiy 
peribae, aa if fucb a dodiine, if it coaid be proved, 
would dentate. from- the divine wiUdoca, and 'uader* 
mine revehitionk But this it fo/ar fron fau'ng the cafe, 
that Dr Speofer's attempt whether fucceftful or not, 
defervea the gratitude of Chriftiansi beoaule-it has-a^ 
Lendciicy to throw Itgbt Oft animportaat aad difficult 
fubjed. 

S PENSE R ( Edouad jytfac poet, wav faom in London' 
iu the year 1553^ and dcusend^ froa» «d knesent family 
of the Spenfera in iHorthamptonihunc.. ■ All we iuiow 
concerning hit educatioa ie^tliat he waa admitted a 
ftacr of Pcmbroke'haU 'ia CtmfaHdge, and matriciilated 
in 1569. At Uiia.:tiaie began fail up. imacy with Mr 
GabneXHarvey^wmanofgentusandapoet. In 15769 
having complete fads degreca in aits, faclefttheuniver- 
iity, aa itu.QmgcduM* ibr want ^ fubfidence, and 
retired to ths n'dith of EoglaDd. Hesc he had the 
loklbnuah to heceoie onaokouredof his Aofalmd, who, 
aftdr dittedog hit paffina f« a time, at length prefer* 
red hit happtcx^fiviA .fipcafeitcoiitiaued in the country 
tUl tlte .|war 1578, when it the .perfuallon of bis friend 
Mr Harvey he raincaed io.Loodoa, where that gentle- 
msnifttrodaendhimtaJdrSidney (afterwards Sir PhUip 
Sidney)*. .ConfxrBtag.hbfivft iatrodufttan to 8ir|*bi« 
lip, there ta^riadend'A di&rent dory, which wai dril 
ukdJ»y the ayritcr hit hfe, prdtxod^to his >workt in 
xdypf.tadcraaleribed by Koghtca, Cibber, and feveral 
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Leiceder, he went to Irt^aad aa fecrctary to the lord Speofer, 
Grey of Wilton, then appointed lord lieutenant of *P*rgnl*» 
that kingdom. Xxivd Grey was recalled in 158), and ’ 
with him Spenfer rwurned to London, where be eonti* 
nued till after the death of 8ir Philip Sidney in 15861 
a lofi which he bewailed to the end of his Itfc. The 
foHowing year, our poet, having obtained a royal grant 
of 3000 acres of foi^ited Ipnds in the county of Cork 
m Ireland, let out for thit kingdom, took pofieffion of 
his eilyte, ^nd fixed his refidcnce in the caftle of Kil- 
colman, which had belonged to the carl of Dcfmond.> 

In this retirement he refumed his great W'ork of the 
Fairy < 2 ^^ i continued in Ireland till, being vi. 
fited byhis old friend Sir Walter Raleigh in 1589, he 
came over vrich him to England, but returned to Ire¬ 
land the year following, where be fell in love with w 
country girl, and married her. Soon after his mar* 
he paid another vifit to Ms native country, where* 
we alfo find him in 1596. In the following year he re¬ 
turned once more to Kilcolman ; but on the rebellion 
of Lord Tyrone, who ravaged tlie whole county of 
Cork, he was obliged to fiy for fafety with bis family 
to England, where, in the year 1599, he died in ex¬ 
treme poverty (a). He was buried in Weftminfter 
abbey, according to his requeft, near Chaucer. A 
monument was ere^d tohis memory by Ann coontefs' 
of Dorfet. We know but little of his charafler as a 
man; as a poet, coiifidcring the age in which be lived, 
he defervea our utmoil veneration, He wrote vanoua 
piecca befides thqfe above-mentioned. His whole works, 
with his life by Hughes, were publilhed in fix volumes 
xamofin 1715 and 1750. 

SPERG'tJLA, Sporiby, in botany: A genus of 
plaata belonging to the clafs of Jecandriaf and the order- 

ptni^gymia ; and in the natural fyftem arranged under 
the aid order, Mrjtphylh^, The calyx is pentaphyl- 
louai the petals five, and undivided) the capfule oval, 
unilocular, and containing five valves. There are five 
Ipeeies, the arvenfia, nodofa, peatandra, Urieina, and ■ 
Ugiaoidesr all of which are Britift) s f. The arvfnfii,> 
corn fpurrey-, hat linear furrowed leaves, from eight to 
twenty in a whirl. The flowers are fmall, white, and 
terminal. It ia'frequent in com fields.- In Holland it- 


oUlSPS) wbichs aeiferthelrfs, is certainly not true. Tba^ is cnltivated as food for cattle, and hts the advantage 
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purport-cd iit:ii,.thaa^Spenfer, !bdim unknown to this 
Mecwnai of.the<ige,-wcat to Leicewr faoufe,.and Cent 
2n.tbe9fth'.canto:bfi^ firft book-of the Fairy Queen p 
tb^ondreadisg.paal ofqit Sir Philip mdered his.ftew- 
acd^^o givc fhe bearer-yoltkioo scadkg a lUde fartben 
5cA«>Hip«(.) .tbeOjioi^3hidding him twmake haftc and 
pay the money, left be ffiould give the poet.hia whole 
eftoie-;. Theory tellt prettily enough 4 but it it very. 
cettMO, .than the Eairy Queen waa begun long after bia 
acqUainuocQ with Sir PhiUpv By ibuuniverfai patron 
of genius however,, he was prefeoted to Q^en Eliaa- 
bf^wbo bsraeUredJbaa with the: fjbee of. poet laureat. 
Aboiiilihia'|iiM,hc finilhed. bia Sbepberd'a Calender, 
which{yrasptstttedJa 1579.)^ aad in thefdUWw»|^ 
year,.beingsrscoaunended by ^ patron to.tl^ carl 


of growing on the veiy pooreft foils) but does not af¬ 
ford n great deal of ^d.- Poultry are. fond of the 
feeds; and the inhabitants of Finland and Norway 
make bread of them when their crops of com fail. 
HorfeStAerp,.goats, hod fwineieat it. Cows refufe it. 

3; The nodo/a, knotted fpurrey. Several ftalka 
arife from one root, fometimes redining and fometimes- 
erad, aad froor three to fi«« inches high. The leaves. 
are fmootb, of a .fine green, narrow, pointed, and op- 
pofite.- Thc' flowers are white, terminal, with yellow- 
anthers. 

. ^^Pttauwdi^ fihhll fpurtcy.. The lea^l ne very 
narrow^ lad gvow -invi 4 iirls at the joints. Thb feeda 
arc bla^ with a. white drele*' * It flowers in Jtfly, 

4, Aoridmii larch-leaved' Ipurrep. Stveru ‘ftalka- 

arilb 


(.a)'This !ia.-Caaideii'a acd&int, and it has been generally bcUevedt.but Mr 'Mdone, the lift editor of' 
Shakdpeivs^ work«,:by' qxMnintag the patent ro 8 , 33 EUz. p. 3 . has dtfcbvered, tlm ikFifl>iiury't 79 (>i- 
Spenft*'obthined'front'Qwsan Eliaabetb aa aneuiiy Or p.enfishi sd 50 L dorinfhii fifty' eqaWaftnt to? 

ji^. at preftnl. 


i f t t 

SfefiDicctl.arife one rooti from id iocl'h to an inch and a balF 
' ' ■‘V " high ; the leave* are tinraV, fultulate, and acuminated, 
fane what hatry oit the edge*, and'cBeir points tdmed 
to one 6de of the fta'tk. The petal* are t^hite ind a* 
hcnit the kngth of the oalyz* Lightfoot found this 
fpfcciei on' a' HiU in the i^e of Bute. He is douhiful 
whether the fapmaproevw^insi'iix. yl Of Untueu*, be not 
the pTant with thi*. It flowers in Juty. 

' 5. Sffginoiftsss peaHwort fpurrey, ^a* Imootb, lioear, 
oppoflte leaves: the peduncles are foiiiary and very 
long. Aiton fays it is i native of England, and flowers 
from June to Auguft. 

SPERM, ^e Teed whereof ID animal in formed. See 
pHYStOLOOt'.. 

SPERMACETI, a whitifh, tind^uous, flaky fuh* 
flance, prepared from oil, but chiefly from the brains of 

^e metliod of preparing fpermaceti is kept a fecret; 
hut the procefs is laid to be this : The brains lietng 
tak^n out of the animal^ are then, as feme fay, melted 
over a gentle fire, poured into moulds, and when cold 
melted again ; and this procefs is continued till they are 
purified. Others fay, that after being preffedand drain- 
edlhey are more thoroughly purified by fleeping them 
ida ley of alkaline fult and quicklime. The brains are 
then walked, and cut into thin flakes or Dices with 
woodeit knives. One fifli is faid to afford fame tons of 
brains. Good fpermaceti is gktfly and fcniitranfparent, 
in fine white flakes; fofiand unl^iious to the touch, yet 
dry and friable; in tafte, fomewhat Uke Sutter, and of 
a faint fmell like that of tallow. Some adutterate it 
with wav ; but the deceit is difeovered, either by the 
fmell of the wax or by the dulnefs of the colour. Some 
aKb fcD a pr^aration of oil taken front the tall of the 
whale inftead of that from the brain) but this'kind 
turns yellow as fnon ai* expofed to the atr. Indeed it is 
apt in general to grow yeuowiOi) and to contrad^ a ran- 
rid fifhy fmell if not carefully fecumd from the air. 
‘The .more perfe^ly it baa been purified at firfti the 
Icfs fufceptiM it Uof thefe alterations; and aArr it 
has beet) changed, it may he rendered white luid Tweet 
again by (lecpTag it afrefh in a ley of alkaline fait and 
quicklime, it melta in a fmalt degree of beat, and 
cohgelil* again as it cools. 

Spermaceti is of ufe in medicine. Quincy fays it is 
a noble remedy in theafthma, &c. thou^ chiefly ufed 
in bruifes, inward buhs, and afMr delivery. For inter¬ 
nal ufe, it may be difTolvcd in aqueous liquors into the 
form ^an cmulfiool, by tfitoratfoa with almonds, the 

J rolk or whh^ of an egg, and' mpre el^aotly by muci- 
sees ) or ma^ into altdioch, by mixing two dnehms 
of It with a fuftahle quantity Of yejk of egg, then add¬ 
ing half an oaqce of frcAi 'oil of almonds, and an 
dunce of KAfainicfjrTup, * Spermaceti is not eapablcbf 
being diDblvtul by caultic a|ka1}efA.andof formingfokpi, 
like ot^r dily jn|tlcVs,'; f«W|3e m 

oils, and. unites by‘^ wax and. refipa; 

and in tliefe ^Hn* ia appl|^'l^|W%^y.' But it» cer¬ 
tain, it* greaVefl; pvdp^ty^'^ that 'wkkb ibakct it 
fu much in vogue in tnony place*, i* it* foftcoing the 
flciiK Whrnce it corny tqbc^Mfc^, t he lad iva in 
pades, wa(hta, &c. ' 

Spccmat^ti carries afit ^ (iw^niMamdadlqr€ • ^¥.7 
'arc mafic fUoOth, witK'a fine glhfa^lvtc from riRgi'liM 
fears, fuperior to the finefl' waveandta# iu cefbur and 
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luftre; asd, when genuine, leave no fpbt 01* flain qn the Sperm 
fideft eik, cloth; or .linen. ii 

A method bti beiW lately ^propoTed by Mr Smith ^ 
Gibbes of Magdaieb collc^, Oi^ora, to cbhveit, animal 
mutcle into a lubftande much vdembttnfi ’fperoUiceCu 
The procefli is ithiiai^Rbry nmple:’. Nothing more uPt>U.'. 
neceffary than toVake'adeed quxaraandexpofe^t tOa‘ 7^^* 
ftream ofitmoang water: it wSIiO tftott time be chan¬ 
ged to a diafs of fatty matter. To remove the offekfivc 
fmelli a quantity of uitrou* acid may then he poured 
upon kV whieh..un)tiiig'with the fetid matter,’ the fat u 
frptiated in a pure Rate. 'This acid indeed ttirna it 
yellow, but it bm^i>e Tendered virhite and pure bv the 
a£t^ of the dxygeDflted' tBuriiitic acid. ^ Mr'Gibbcs 
brought about the fsmfccbao« in a .much fliorter time. 

He took three lean piece* Of muttoii and poured oh 
them the three mineral.acids, ind he perceived ilfot at 
the end of three day* cafh srat much altoii^'t t^t in 
the nitrous acid was muck foAeoed, and onTeparating 
the acid from it, be found it to b^ciotfrly'the'faiae 
with that which he bad before got from the water; 
that in the muriatic and was not m that time (b much 
altered ; the Vitriolic aeid had turned tbc other black. 

SPERMACiOCEi BOTTOn-wdotK in ^any:. A 
genus of plaatt belonging to tke dafs of tetran^riat 
and order of imd m tne patuiUT fyfttm ar- 

ntiged under the 47tb ordei^Jl^r^#. .*rhe corolla is 
monopetfilous and tohocl-flie.^^ orid thm are two 
hidcntate feeds. 'TThc fpecies arc eight; tenuu^, ikiti- 
cillata, birta, ar^icplarif,. ftisAsi p rocu m bens, 

and fpbiota. , . \ . f 

SPERMATIC, if) anptoQ^y, Tqmc^i^ bidong^g 
to the fperrn or feed- • " . v. - . 

SPEl^IPTOS,' an Atheman phiIoJo|iCT/tkc 
phew and Cuccefibr of Plato. Cdnft^^'tb'^e jir^iy of 
Plato, S^fipppi.i^uif^ from'|M* .p^$i^ai^<di|'r7* 
tuity. He ftatue* qf .i^e'^efeeiio^^el^ 

which. .Hat? had built. Qo scfbtmt 
of heaithj'he was coflr^onlyjcar^t^tiaaqd ^m^.aoB- 
demy to a Vehicle, Qn hja iy»y ^ PfVe. 

Diomes, and falo^ him t 
fufedto return ^e 
feeble wretch euM to kc a/k»m^ 

SpcHfippus replied^ thjtt be ^ 

in his mirid. At leogtl^’ - 
by a paralytic Aibke, fot tlfr^ddtles pr If 

figned it toO^enoctatei, . He.«a a 

Ttohmi temperVfiihdefpJeidfl^^andi^^^^lfn^i* 
ciou*. Spetifippm arroi^ msy (vm¥s, 

which are how lofl, but wli^^nl^le’ tbcaigh£,tu£- 
cienily valuable to porehtde A the up^m^.of f^ree 
talent*. From the few' fragments wbji^ remain of hi* 
pKnoTophy, h appears that be, adhered very ftri^ to 
the dodrine of hiamafler. ^ > « 

SFET, & nvcr ^ Sco^d, froita a. lak^i of the 
fame nvnae ^ Badeooeb, a^, a'ferpmipe eporJpe 
of 76 maift ppffeip intoTtie 

German Tea ai OarhoeVn^ Slgra. Mr Fentl^t tefis 
us, that the Spey ka daogeroos neighbour to Caftte 
Gordon, overflowing frequently in a dreadful manner, 
a* appears.^ its t;a.v»gpiLikr. bcTond itsbaidt*. The 
bed of the river is wide and full or gravel, and. the fhan- 
ncl VOT If tygd the duke:of Ctto^iorkMl 

p^dfrd tok* river at Bi^y cKurcb, near jOqffr 
when the channel was fo dc^aV to take an tnHecr, Aom 


whom 
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whom Mr Pennant had the accottnti and who wai .fix 
I feet fournchca hi^h, up to the breaft. The banka arc 
inhere, ^ ^lig^ ||jg rebeli 

^ * ~ been intatnated in fueh a manner at to neglect opp<^« 
tion, the paflage moft hare'beeh attended with ceofi- 
demble lofh On tlut river there it a' great falmon 
ftihe^ I about 1706 barreft full are caught in the fea« 
Cba» and the diore it rented for about 1 looh/ar caavai. 

SPHACELUS, to furgeiy and jnedteme, an abfo* 
lute iad pCrfed Cnrruptioa or death of the partt. 

SPHJERANTHUSp in botanjr; A genua of ^antt 
banging to the daft of and to the orwr of 

p0fygamiMfigrifgats ; and in the natural fyftem arranged 
under the 4^^ order, Each partud caira 

tontaint eigM florett { the Aoreti are tubulated, the !«• 
tnale being fearce^ diftmgutfhable. The receptacle it 
fcal^r; and there it no pappus. Tlie fpeciet are three, 
the indkul, ah^cahui, and cbineniU. 

SPHAGNUM, aoO'MOta, in botany 1 a gemxi of 
plants belonging to the claft ctypteftmia and order 
of mv/cL Ac anthene are globolc ; the mouth entire 
and clofed by an opcrcidum $ the eiJyptra it wanting. 
There are thrte fpeciee, the paluftre, alptnuin, and ar* 
boreum, i. The common bog-moft, grows on 

our bogt in wide patchea, fo at frequently to cover 
a large portion of their forihee. The fUIkt are from 
two iachet tO two long, irreguUriy fuirounded with 
eumeroua, conical, pmdattt braochet, and terminated 
with a rofaeeottt dlukeriof ereA (bort ones. It it gene* 
raltv believed, that itbO roots and decayed ftalfctof this 
fnonooflftitute a prioelpal i>artOf thitttteful bitiHninout 
fiibftance called /rat, iriuch h the chief fuel of the 
Dortbera rrgiofti.«^The Lwland matrons are well ac» 
quainted with tbit mota. Thev dry and lay it in their 
cradle, to'fahply'^e place of bed, bolfter, and every 
coi^ttng I CM, briog Ranged sight and morning, it 
htept m ht^ncvemaricabhydcan, dry, and warm. It 
ti fsfidently fbft itAtf) but tha tender mother, Sot 
fatitfied with tbit, frequently covert the moft with the 
downy haim of the rein-deer» and by that meant maket 
diBofr ddiGate sett for the yow^ b^c. s. The ajh*. 
oaah grees boMMlb lu brandici are fubolite and 
creA I the as&cm art ovsL h grows in mountain 
Imgi in flootb EriliJii. g. The arderwai, creeping bog* 
iiMM h branched f tfie anthetie are oumerotit, Teffie, 
hairy, tod grow along die brsaebet chiefly 00 one fide. 
It k found do the trufikt of treei. 

Os dPHEI'KK&ES, the feventh bone of the crani* 

tiottif icafl. See AsATOnr, N* if. 

' SPHEKE, k a (olid contained under one anifona 
rOQsd' frirface, every point of whtdi it equally diftant 
from a eeitata point in the middle called kt^voOv/ and 
h (omed by the revofntioa of a femicircle about iu 
diameter. beeCaoMBTaT. 

~ fr^eahn the Seaa». See PaojaCTioM. 

Srataa, in aflronomy, that concave orb or expaolc 
which iavn^ our gk^, and in which the bearenly bo¬ 
dies appear to be Ssed, and at an equal diflance from 
the eye. 

The better to determine the placet of the heavenly 
bodies in the fpbere, leveral circlet are fuppofed to be 
deferibed on the farfbee thereof, hence called the etreiu 
nfihejpheni of tbe(e feme are called grmf Wrr/rr, nt 
dtt equinoAii], ecliptic, meridiaau Ac. and others Anri/ 

V4»t. IVII. Part n. 
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tinlej, •• the tropics, parallelt, Ac. See Giodti* Spbwa 
rar 1 and AtTtoaOMy, piSm, 1 

^rmUlary See OROcaAf ht. Spmox. 

tra%M.tnf jfffhitj §f a Body^ iaihat determinate fpac« ^ 

or extent to which, and no farther, the iffluvit centi* 
anally emitted from that body reach } and where they 
operate according to their nature. 

SPHERES, in optics, the (amr with mctnllme mir¬ 
rors, for telefcopet or other purpoh’s. See Miaaoa. 

SPHEROID, in geometry, a folid apprpichnig to 
the figure of a fphere. It it generated by the entire 
revolution of a femi-ellipfii about its axis. When the 
revolution it made round the larged axis, the fpheroid 
it called prolate / and when round the Aortell, ehlate, 

Thif lift it the figure of the earth, aad probably of all 
the planets. 

SPHEX, IcHKXVMoa Wear, or Savage t a ge¬ 
nus of infedt belonging to the order of hymenoftera. 

The mouth it armed with entire jaws, but contains no 
tongue I the mandtblet are homy, crooked, dentated ; 
the lip homy, the apex membranaceous. Hie pal|M 
or feelers are four. The antennie have from to to 16 
joints. The wings of both fexet are extended without 
folds, and laid horixontally on the back. The fting ia 
ftiaro, and concealed within the abdomen. There are 

? 7 fpeciet, of which two only are natives of Sritain and 
reland, the viatica and cribraria. 1. The viatica it 
black 2 the anteane ve Iborf and thick 2 the three firft 
fegmentt of the abdomen red. brown 1 the pedicle it 
(hort: the length half ah inch. a. The cribraria it 
Mack, with ycuow ringWti oa the abdomen 2 the an- 
tennie are fiiort, and turned backwards 2 the fore Irgt 
are broads with an appendix fike a (hield. 

The manner of living it difTeicnt in the various fpe- 
ctet, and fo it the general form of the body and their 
haunts i but though the method of life be utterly diffe¬ 
rent, yet the fame manaert appear innate and inherent 
In all. They agree in being the fierceft all flies 2 
they will attack infcAs muCb larger tlian themfclvet, 
and this whether they be dcfencelefs or armed, as they 
arc provided with a fling. The ffrength in all thii fa- 
vage kind it great 1 their jaws are hard and (harp, and 
in their ftiag fiet a poifoh faddenly fatal to the crea¬ 
ture! with whom they eng^e. The favage feixet har¬ 
dily on. the animal be attacks, and gives a ftroke of 
MMitag force | after which he falls £wn at if htmfelf 
were kiSed, but it it to reft from hit fiitigue, and en¬ 
joy bit viAory. He keeps a Ready eye on the crea¬ 
ture be hat wock till it diet, which kappent in a few 
mimitet,' and then drags it to the neft to feed the 
ycfUngt The aamber of other infeAi they deftroy it 
fearce'to'be Oonceived ; the mouth of their cave It like 
that of a giant in the days of yore, (Irewed with the 
mnaint of prey. The eyes, the fikment that fervet at 
a In^ia, and a fmaU part of the contents of the body, 
arc all tbe favage eats, imd will lull 50 for a meal. 

SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term applied to a 
kind of circular mufclet, or Mufclei in form of rinn, 
which ferve to elofe apd draw up feveral orifice! of the 
body, and prrvedt the excretioh of the CtMifefit!. 

SPHINX (frb. hift.> a inohfter which hbd fhchead 
and bread! of a woman, the body of a dog, the tall of 
a ferpent, tbe wings of a hiriL tlie oawi 61 a liOa, and 
a humai vMCe. It fpraag mgi 0ld wfion of <Mhot 

4 $ with 


Si^hisL 
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“with ihe CUimacra, or of Typhoo with Echidna. The worWi and ai foon as he is 'bom will prey on An cle* Sphm* 
Sphinx had been Tent into the neighbourhood of pbant: be is therefore dfftrred feizing an elephant ih hit' 
Thchet by Juno» who wifhed to puni/h the family of ctaWs; and the elephant It made fmtn, to (liow-that the 
Cadmus, which ihe .perfeented with immortal hatred, even a momrat after his birth, will be very large 

and it laid tbit part, of Bocotia under continual alarms, in proportion to it. But in oppofition to this account 

given by Murari Pandit, the late Sir William Jt^ites^ 


by prnpaling enigmas, and devouring the inhabitants if 
unable to explain them. In the midd of their confter- 
nation the Thebans were told by the oracle, that the 
rphitix Vould didroy herfclfas Toon as one of the en* 
igmas ihe propofed was explained. In this enigma Yhe 
/.m/rW/ ^j,at animal talked on four legs in the 

Jiibiiethitii _ • . .* -.1 .“tt 

U.iJ/ria. worning, two at noon, and three 10 the evening. Upon 
this Creon king of Thebes promifvd his crown and his 
fiiler Jocada in marriage to him who could deliver hit 
country from the moniler by a fuccefsful explanation 
of the enigma. It was at laft happily explained by 
Odious, who obferved, that man walked o'n 'hit bands 
and feet when young, or in the morning of life,.at the 
noon of life he walked erc^t, and in the evening of hit 
days he fupported his infirmities upon a ilick. {Vid^ 
OediptuY The fpbinx no fooner heard this explana¬ 
tion than (he daflicd her head againd a rock, and im¬ 
mediately expired. Some mythologifts wi(h to unriddle 
the fabulous Itaditiens about the (phinx by the fuppo- 
fition that one of the daughters of Cadmus, or Ltaiua, 
infeded the country of Thebes by her continual depre¬ 
dations, bccMfe (he liad been re/ufed a part of her fa¬ 
ther’s polfenions. The lion’s paw exprefTcd, as they 
obferve, her cruelty, the body of the dog her lafcivi- 
oufnefs, her enigmas the fnares (he bid for ftrangers 
and travellers, and her wings the defpatch (he uTed in 
her expeditions. 

Among the Egyptians the fphinx was the fymbol 
of religion, ky reafon of the Cbteurlty of its myfteries; 
and on the fame account the Romans placed a fpbinx 
in the proiiaos or porch of their temples. Sphinxes 
were u?ed by the Egyptians to (how the beginning of 
the water’s rifing in the Nile: with this view, as it had 
the head of a woman and body of a lion, it fignified 
that the Nile began to fwell in the months of July and 
Augud, when the fun paffes through the figns of Leo 
and Virgo. There arc fcveral of thefc ftill to be feen ; 
oQC in particular, near the pyramids, much fpuken of 
by the ancients; being of a prodigious (Ize, and cut out 
of the ro^k; the head and neck appear only at prefent, 
the red of the body being hid in the fand. This, accord¬ 
ing to Thevenot, is 26 feet high, and 15 feet from the 
ear to the chin : but Pliuy alTures us, the head was no 
Icfs than 102 feet in circumference, and 62 feel high 
from the belly, and that the body was 143 feet long, 
and was thought to be the fepulchre of king Amaiia. 

The learned Mr Rryant f. ubferves, that the fphinx 
feems to have been orfginmlr a vad rock of different 
flnita I which, from a ihapeleu the Egyptians fa- 
ihioned intp. an objed of .beauijr 'and veneration, '^he 
Egyptius ufed this figure iiny^icir building; from them 
the Greeks derived it,, aiu^.iJ^pzmids improved it into 
an elegant pmamest. It iailfa freiiueiitly ufed In m»> 
dem archila&ure- 

It .i* proper to obicrye, that tbcfphiaz of the Egyp¬ 
tians is &id ia the A&attc Refearcbes |! to have been 
.found in India. C^lopifl Pearfe was told by Miirani 
;Fandlt, a man of learning among the Hindoos, that the 
' fpbiifx there calledJingA ia to appear it.the e&d of the 
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the learned and iUudrious preddent of the Afiatic 3o» 
ciety, was afitired by feVcral Brahmans, that the dgwe 
taken for a .fphins was a reprefencation of « lioii fei- 
zing a young elephant. This point therefore retires' 
farther invedigation. 

SvHiMX, in nitoral liidory; a genus 

bf infers belonging to the order of Upidoptert^ Tl'e 
antenn'se are (haped fomewhathkea priim, and are more 
(lender at each end than at the middle. The tongue is 
generally thrud out: the two palpi are bent back, and 
the wings deflexed. There are almut 165 fpecies al¬ 
ready difeovered, of which -10 are found in Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland. 

I. The MUatOy eyed willow hawk-moth. There 
is no trunk; the wings are indented. Above, id wing? 
dark and light-brown, marbled; id, red, with a large 
yellow-bUc^ eye. Betieathi a large red triangle from 
the bafe of the id wings. The breadth one inch and 
a half. CiterpiUar fmooth, green, with oblique white 
lines on the Udes, and a poderior horn. The eggs are 
green. It lives on vldpows. a. PotuUy poplar hawk- 
moth., The wings are fcaUaped, bluiih grayrand wa¬ 
ved with dark lines. On the id brings -a long wliite 
fpot, and the bafe of the xd red btPwii. Wings rever- 
fcd. Length one inch. A long fpiral trunk cater- 
piUar green, fmoolbi withloblique syhitefpots, atid a 
poderior horn. It lives on poplars and wUlowe. 3. 

lime hawk-moth. No trunk: the wings are fcsl- 
loped: the antennm are white on the upper dde, yellow 
on the under. Above, (ft. wmga gray-brewn, with two 
irregular large ^een fpUls; xd, Wings brangt. Be¬ 
neath greenifli gray. Caterplnargrmi^dnigrtened', witli 
a poderior born. 4. Cenv^huU, unicorn, or bindweed 
hawkrmoth. 'Hie aotenns ate long and thic^ : the 
trunk Very long and fpiral. Above, body marked with 
black tod red belts; wings entire, brown-gray, with 
black zig-zag tmnfvi^e lines. The breadth three inche.. 
ClaterpilTar Cmooth, green, wkh a poderior bom. 5. 

.privet faawk-motb. The aUteunas arc long, 
thicJt, and brown. Trunk long, fpind.. id wings two 
inches long, nsrrow,.entirei brown; id, (hurt, red, with 
black ban. The abdomen is red. With* black riiigs. 
Caterpillar fmooth, yeltow-gfeen, With a pofteribr hoTQ. 
d. Jttroposp JclTamiM hawk-moth. ’^Tfaelsings are^- 
tire: the trunk long; fpiml. Above, t d wings bTowa, 
clouded with gray and yellow, and a yellowilh. fpot 74 
the centre; zd, yellow, with two waved tranfVerfcH: i^ 1. 
The abdomen is yellow, with feven black-bruwn belts. 
The thorax mar^dlikea Death’s-head, l.eogih two 
kichea. Caterpillar voy large, yellow,, with fix guet* 
and orange obliqUe beUs, and a-poderior horn. 7. 
praer,. elephant moth.. The wings are angular, eutlre. 
Above, id wings ftriped trantverfely with red and 
green ; xd, black at the bafe, and red outwards. The 
body red and green. Caterpillar fmooth, brown and 
yellow, with a poderior hora» and a fnogt like a bog» 
It lives on vinc^ convolvulus, 3co. 9. dttlUiarum, large 
bee aotennai are thick, tot^rds the ends, 

■ ■ brown. 
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in the Bft& I&dke. £etBAii»A» JkTo- 
- I ' aoe 9 £ ijimdsf 9td Cbylom*. .. 

•pin.1. SPIDER, ia zoobgy*^ £e« Abanea. 

SPID£ftWO&T« ift botaoy. See Phalanoipm. 

•fiPlGKELt ia botanyw See Athamakta. 

8F1&£» or on a name ^vea to an c0en« 
tHil oil dialled frofii lavcnderf and much ufed by the 
wviSii ttakeco and the painters in cnamcL 
r SPIKENAKDf in bouny. See h^Aanua. 

. SFiLANTHUS, is botany; a genus of plants 
belonging to tiic-cbi& ofand to the order of 
polyfuma m^waBs, The common calyi is ere£k; the leaf¬ 
lets nutnerous» fnb<equalt and ob1ong» the two exterior 
bdi^ longer than the reft. The compound corolla is 
uarforoi ^ tabular $ iht florets are hermaphrodite and 
e^u^ I the proper corolla is fonneUfbapedi The iila> 
nents are fire in namber* and fliort. The aotherc cy¬ 
lindrical and tubular. The fetds arc vertical* oblong* 
fiat* and covered with chafi^ The receptacle is palea- 
ceoos and conicaL There are feven fpecies* the ureas* 
pfctidO'Scmcfia* acmella* (alivaria* atriplicifolia* infipi- 
da* and oleracea. 

SPINA caaviMAv the lame as the rhamnus cathtr- 
ticni. See RHAMava. 

SuNa ytnio/a, in hirgeiy* that fpecies of corruption 
of the bones which takes its rife in the intemal ptrts* 
and by degms atfatrges the bone* and rsifes it into a 
tumor, tke Suaccar. 

SPINACIA* sriNAOB* in botany: A genus of 
pUnU banging to the clafs of Jimeia, sod to the order 
of pgMtanJfia g and in the natural fyftem arranged un¬ 
der the lath order* Hthracea. The male calyx is 
^oinquepartite ; there is no corolla : the female calyx 
is quadrifid ; no corolla ; there are four Hyles* and one 
feed within the indurated calyx. There are only two 
^eeies* ^le oleracea and fera. i. The oltraua% com¬ 
mon :^^asge* hasfefEle fruits and fagittated leavea. It 
has been cultivated irt Britain fmee 1568» but it is 
not known from what country it was originally brought. 
When intended for winter ufe* it Ihould be fown on an 
open fpot of ground in the latter end of July; obferr- 
uw to do it if poffiUe wheo the weather is rainy, 
when the yooug plants are come up* the weeds muft 
bis deftreyol, and the pknts kft at about five inches 
afttodcr. The ground being kept clear of weeds* the 
fpinage will be fit for ufe in O^ber. The way of ga¬ 
thering it to advantage is only to take off the lengeft 
le«ves*.leaviog tWe in ahe.centre to grow bigger ; and 
attkh rate abfd of fpinage willfurailh the ubiefora 
whole -winter* till the fpim^ fown in fpring is become 
fit for ufe* which is common » April* 2. The yera* 
wild fpinage* produces its Abitoo footflalks. 

SPINAGE* or Spinach. Sec Spimacia* 

SFlNiE* in botany, thorns* rigid priclUes: a fpecies 
of arma*gracing on vatioua pattt.of certain plams for 
their defence ; ff*M remyrum aritat pveerw. On the 
branches we find examples in the'pynia* prufiu8» citrus, 
hippoj^aes* l;iDehnB* rbamous* .^cium* ftc.; on the 
leaves m tlu. aioc* agave* yuc^, ilex* liippomaodc* tlieo- 
phrafta, carlina* Ac.; on the calyx* in tbe carduus* 
cnicus, centauria* moluccella, gal^fis, Ac. $ on the 
fniit^ sa the trtpa* tribuhts* mum* fpinacia* agrcino- 
oia* datura* &c. 

> SPiNAXiMAaftovr. SeeA uatomy* FartV<N*i3x. 


.^IKALIS* ia anatomy* the namt of fiiveral inuf- ^bisli 
dea* &C. of the fpine. , I, 

QPJNPIfE-T^s* in botany. See Evonymus. Spiaair 
SPINE, SPINA uoxsi. See Anatomy* N® $0. 

Spine* in botany. See Spina. 

SPXKELLO* a Tufean paioier, of great repute in 
hi^ time. He painted a pifture of the fallen angels* in 
which he drsw Xo,hocnd a pidure of Lucifer* that it 
frightened him lb much as,to affcfl his feofes ever af¬ 
ter. He flouriihed abouttbe year ijflo. 

SPINET, or SpiNMBT* a muficaliiiltrument ranked 
in the iecood or third.place among harmonious infiru- 
ments. It confifts of a chefi or belly made of the mod 
porous and refinous wood to be found* and a yjhle of 
fir glued on flips of wood called fnmmtn, which bear on 
the fides. On the table is raifedtwo little prominences 
or bridges, wbereia are placed fo many pins as there are 
chords or firings to the infinunent. It is played on hy 
two ranges of continued keys, the former range bciug 
the order of the diatonic Ucale*- and that behind tbe or¬ 
der of the artificial notes or Xemilpnes, Tbe keys are 
fo many flat pieces of wood* which* touched and pref- 
fed down at end* make the other raife a jack which 
fitikes and founda the.firiags by means of the end of a 
crow’s quill, wbercwkh it ii aimcd. The flrfi to firings 
arc of brafs, the other more delicate ones of ficel or 
iron wire; they are aU ftretebed over the two bridges 
already mentioned. The figure of the ^net is a long 
fquare or a poraUelogram; iome call it a touchidt 
and tbe liarp an invertedJ^incU Sec the article Haxp. 

This inftrumeot is geuerally tuned by tbe or* which 
metlmd of the pradical muficians is founded on a fiip- 
pufition that the ear is a perfe& judge of an odave aud 
a fifth* The general rule ia tobegin at a certain notC| 
as C, taken towards the middle of the ipftniioeot^ and 
tuubg all the o&avcs up and down* and al/^o the fifths, 
reckoning feveu femitoaes to each fifth* by which means 
the whole is tuned. Sometimes to the or fun¬ 

damental pUy of the ipioet is added pother fimilar one 
in unifon, and a third ip odave to the firx* to make the 
harmony tbe fuller t they are e^her.ph^ed leparatclir 
or together by means of a flops tb^e are ca^lu detdl* 
or tr'^eAhuug Ibmettmes a play oi ipoUns is mided* by 
means of a bow, 01; a few wbe^s Mnikl jto the, keys* 
which prels the firings and make the fbpod laft as long 
as the mufician plal^ and heightpit and foftea. them 
more of leli^ as tboy are. more or Icfi preyed* The 
barpTichard is a .kind-of fyuiet* oniy wth aimther dif- 
pofition oi the keys ^ief the,ianMel«.^aPStqHOaDL 
The tnflrument takes-its nspse fKWfke.fmall quUl eaos 
which touch tbe ftrii^s, rcffmbling^^dM-or thorps* > 
SP 1 NIF£E» in botany^ agenusof^nts belong¬ 
ing to the clafs of and order of sisnen'n. The 

hermaphrodite flowers have, a;calyx with bhralvcd bl- 
flurouB glumes, the valTclets bmhg parallel to,the rachii; 
the cordja is ,bivalved pnd ownlcfs there ace three ftqr 
nuna and two fiyles. In tb^ male flowem thie oaiyx is 
common with tile.hermaphrodite; tbe coroUaaod fit* 
mina are fimilar* There is only one fpcciei* the fqpar- 
rofus. 

SFlNNIh^Q» in commerce, the a£l or srt of redu* 
cingfilk* fUx* hem^.wool, hair* or other matters*;into 
thread. Spinning is either performed on the whetd* 
or with a .diUaff gndfpindle^ or with , other psat^acs 

proper 
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i!nhibg pro)>frfa^ tlie fe’vtitf kind* df vrarkreg^ * A*x» 

, t ^ nettle thread, and other like vegetable tfiUter*, are io 
Hitoza. wettedfidnoir^: fflka, wool*, ftd. are ^ua dry, 
and do not need water; yet there it a way of fpinniitg 
or reeling filk at it etMBea off the cifee or balk, where 
Kut and even boiling water ie to be ufed (fee 6ita). 
The vaft variety, and the importance of tbene branchet 
of oar -manidadurea, which :are produced from cotton, 
woed, and flax, fpUn into yam^ together with the cheap- 
nefa of prorifioBBy-and the low price ofbibonr in many 
foreign countriet, which are oor rivals in trade, hove ec- 
caftoned many attempts at home to render fpinning 
more eafy, cheap, and expeditious. Tor which fee 
CoTTOte Comn MUlt, 

Tbefe ctmtrivancea have In fome parts of Scotland 
been applied to- the fpinning of flax { but a very con» 
fiderabie improvement hu lately been made hy Mr An- 
i'rt”Sx Fulneck near Leeds of the common fpmnmg 

'wheel, it is well known, that hhberto oTuch time has 
been loft by flopping wlitel in order to fliift thfc 
thread from one ftaple on the flyer td another; bat in 
Mr Anta's wheel the bobbin is made tx>. iBove back¬ 
wards and forwards, fo as to prevent the oeceflhy of 
this perpetual interrUpiloff, as well M to obviate the 
dangerof btaaking the threcd’andloflngtheead. This 
is enefied by the axis of the great wheel behig extend- 
pl^te ^ through the pillar next the fpmncr, nd foroned into 
ccLzxiv.a pinion of one leiff A, which takes iato a wheel B, 
feven inches diametef, having bn its periphery 97 teeth; 
fo that 97 revolutions of the gmt vrheel cmife one of 
the lefler wheel. On this lefler wheel is flxed a ring of 
wirer^r; which, being fupported on:flx legs, flaods 
obliquely to the wheel itfelf, touching it at one part, 
and pro^ftin^ nearly three qnarten of an inch at the 
oppofitc'onc i near ibe fide of this wheel is an upright 
lever C, about 15 inches long, moving on a centre, 
three indies frrim itk lower extremity, and conneflcd it 
the top to ■ Aiding bar X>'} flom which rifet an upright 
piece of brxfs £,' sriiich workmg^ilt the notdi oTa paL 
iey drives the bobbin T backward and forward, accord- 
im' gs i 3 ie obGque wire forces a pm G in orout, as the 
W &4 moves round. To regulate und aflift the alter* 
uatemotion, a wright H hangs by adioe totheilidiog 
bir^ and paffii^ oecru'pulley 1 rilinund fUlv as'the 
bobbin ddvenecS'Or recedes, and tea'ds cooftntlyti) 
the phi iii ceataft wtrii the wire. It » eri^otj 
flrom tbfl defeription, that one ftaple only If wanted to 
the flytet wUe)^ ’bebg placed heltr fhe cXtnemtty iff, 
the '^rdad piAng thrmigh it is by the motion of the 
hdbbin laid regolariy thereba. For this invention die 
•Sodi^ty' hiftitiited at London forthe Encouragement of 
Ans,^ ficC; the author a ptemiam twenty gni- 
beas. • 

’ SFINOSUB cibtis, in botany; a flem covered 
arith flroBg woody prickles^ whole roottare nbt fliper- 
fleial, hue proceeding from the body of the ftem. When 
applied to a leaf, it iadicites the 'maN 

gin running out into rigid points or prickles, 
gmt rxh VB acvntma Aovern, rigiduy pungrn^. 

SPINOUS, in botany. See SriNotvs, 

fttch as have fome of the rays of the 
■^ck fths ronniag oat into tborna or prickles, as the 
perch, frc. . . 

SPINOZ A (BenediA), Waabomat Amderdam the 
U4th Noveisbcr 1^32. His father was a Jew of Tor- 
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tngul, bf proEeffiOn a mwchaat. .After •beo^ tanght tjanopa. 
Lttio by a phyfician, he appBed bimlclf for mMy yetro' 
to the ftudy of theology, and afterwards devoto) bisB- 
fclf eotirely to pbilofopby. He began very early t6 be 
diffatisfied wkh the JewiA reUgaoa ; and.is'kis temper 
was open, he did not conceal bis doubts from the fyna- 
gogue* The Jews, tt U iaid, offired to tiolenu bis ta- 

fldelity, and even promifed him a .penfloo of a .thou^d 
dollars uaaiuN, if he would tucBaib kthekXociety, 
atid oontiauc outwardly to prfftift thtir .cccenooks. 

But tf this ofEer was really made, he rticAed k, pCr- 
Itaps from his awerfien to hypocHfy, or mlher bacaufe 
be could not endure the reftimint whtcb it would have 
imp^d. He ml(b scfided baUg coaftituted heir to an 
indepeodent fortune, to the prejudice of tke natural 
daimaots; and he learned the ait of polifhtiig glala for 
fpeflacles, that he might fubfiftandepcndsatly of every 
one. 

He would probably have coatinued in ibt fyitagogue 
for fome time longer, if it bad not been for auaecident. 

As he was returning home one evening from the the¬ 
atre, he was ftabbed by a Jew: the wound was flight; 
but the attempt iiatun^y led Spinoaa to conclude that 
the Jews bad formed the defign of aifafluiating him. 

After leaving the fyoagogue, be became a Cariftian, 
and frequented the chur^et of the LutheriMand GaU 
. vioifti. He now devoted himfeif more thao ever to bin 
favourite phtlufophical fpeculatmoi; and finding htav- 
felf frequently interrupted by the viflts of kts friends, 
he left Amfterdam, and fetd^ at the Hague, where be 
often continued for tliree months together without ever 
fttrriog from his lodging. During hit rertdence ia that 
city, his hoftefs, who was a Luth^an, afleed him one 
day if flic could he faved while fhe coati&ued in her re¬ 
ligion I ** Yes (replied Spinoaa J, provided you join to 
your religion a peaceable and virtuous life.** From this 
anfwer it has been concluded thm he was a Chriftiau 
in appearance only, while in reality he regarded aU re- 
ligtORS as indifferent. But this conclufion would be 
too fevere, even if the woman had been a Mahometan. 

His T'raSttui Th*oiogico^oiituUi^ which wsj publiflied 
about that time, is a better proof of hiiinfincerity than 
a thottfind faefa coacluflons; for this book contains all 
thofe doArinea in embryo which were afterwards unfold* 
cd in his Opera aad which acp gi:nerally ca- 

ftdered « a fyflem of atheifm. 

' His fame, which bad now fpread 'iiu* and wide, cd)li- 
ged him fometimes to ioterropt his pldkdbphioal Ave- 
ries* LrtarnodmenvifitedhtsfnMnalhquaiters. While 
the prince of Condd commanded the French army ia 
Utrecht^ he entreated Spiaoxato vifithim; and thoagh 
he wasabfeot when the pbilofopfaer arrived, he return¬ 
ed immediately, and {pent aconfiderable time with him 
in coov^rfttiba. The eleflor Palatine offered to make 
Spinoaa profeflbr of philoftr^y at Heidelberg; which, 
however, be dediaed. 

He dilid of.a confumption at the Hagoeon the>»ift 
February tflyy, at the age 45. His life was.a psrw 
p^ual eontradiAion to £s opiiriona. He was tempts 
rate, liberal', and remarkably difintevefted; he .was fr^ 
ciaMe, affable, and friendly. HtS;<oonverkuiQa was 
agreeable aud inftruAive, and meter demited from the 
ftridefl propriety. 

The oily edition of the weskar^o# ^Mndxa thu we 
have feeu is in two volumes fmall 410 ; the former of 

which 
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Bplncza. wWcb WT^spnoted atHam^oifghin tbe year 1670, ind two apoc^phal.treatires entUIed-tht Wifdom'bf Solo- *pii 

“"“v^^the lait^ we know iiot where* in 1677* a few months mon andEcclefiaftibqk * ■ ' 

after his death. I* the Tra^Jafus TMugieo-poUtictu, Thefe fenfelefi cairUs, wofrthy onlyone of^thoft 
already mentioned* he treats of prophtcy and prophets s modern freethinkers whofe learning* in the opinion of 

and of the eaff of the Heh'ewSt whom he affirms to have Bi/hop Warbuiton, is not fufflcleut 'to cairy them ctren 

been di^nguiffidd from other nations only by the ad- to the conBocs of rational doubt, We hitye fufficiently 

mirable■ form of their government, and the fitnefs of obviatedin aootherplacc (fee ScR!i>TdrkB»'N“ 8—51.) 

their laws for long preferviog their political date. He Spinoza urges them againft the other bboks of the Old 

is likewife of opinion, or at Teaft pretends to be fo, that Teftaracnt. The prophecies of Ifaiah, Jerentiah, Exiv 

•God may, in what we call a fipernatural vtay^ have gi- kiel, Daniel, Hofea, and Jonah, arc, as we have them, 

■vert political itiftitutes to other nations as well as to the only fragments, be fays, of the writings of thofc men 

Hebrews, who were, he fays, at no time a peculiar pco« compiledby tke Pharifees under the Jccond temple from 

pie to the Supreme Lord of heaven and earth \ for| ancient and voluminous records 

according to him, all hiftory, facred and profane. In the raidft of this dogmatical Ccepticifm, if we maj 
tediftes that every nation was blefled with the light of ufe foch a ph^e, he bears fuch a teftimony to the lalt 

prophecy. That light indeed* if his notkins of it be chapters of the book of Daniel, as we Ihould not have 

juft, was of very little valu^e. He labours to prove, that looked for io the writing cither of a Jew or of a^Dcift. 

the prophets were diftinguifhed from other men only After detailing the various h'ypdlhcfis which in his time 

by their piety and virtue; that their revelations de- were held refpeding the author and the intention of the 

•pended wholly on their imaginations and the difpofi- book of ^oh f in which, be fays, Momvi is called Sa* 

lions of their minds ; that they were often grofsly ig- Tin, he proceeds in thefc^ words : “ Tranfeo ad Da- 

iidrant and highly prejudiced i that the fpeculative opt- nielis librum t hie fine dubio cX cap'.* 8. ipfius Danielia 

tiions of one prophet arc feldom in untfoa with thofc of Icripta continet.^ Undeoam euiem .prior feptem ca^- 

another: and that th^ir writings arc valuable to ui on- ta deferipta fucrint* nefeio* ;** thus admitting the fa-* 
ly for the exccHent rules which he acknowledges they moiis piwhecy o/'the (bventy weeks. * The canon of tut,O 
contain refpefiing the pra^iceof piety and virtue. He the Old Teftament, he fays, was finally fettled by rab-P* * 3 ‘ 
then proceeds to treat of the divine law and of mi- bine of the Phariftical fed, who wiflied to exclude from 

raclrs ; and endeavours to prove that no miracle, in it the booka oif Proverbs^ Ecel^t^es^ And Emetist^ aa 

the proper fenfe of the word, can have been at any they had adually excluded others of equal valoe;^ but 

lime performed ; becaufe every thing happens by a ne- the three books in queftion were inferted by the infie- 

ceffiiy of nature, the refult of the divine decrees, which ence of tiro of the rabbins of greater wifdbm and inte- 

arc from all eternity neceflary thcmfelvcs. He acknow- grity than the reft. ^ , 

ledges, that in the Scriptures, winch he profeOes to ad- That fo paradoxical a writer, who had been ongiMl- 
mit as true hiftory, miracles arc often mentioned } but ly a Jew, and was now almoft a Deift, (Hoida have 

he fays th^t they were only fingular events which the treated the New Teftament with as little ceremony aa 

facred hiftorians/iwa^iov^/tobc miraculous; and he then the Old, will not furprife the Int^fgent reader. ^He 

gives forne very extraordinary rules for interpreting the begins hia remarks, however, with affirilning, that no 

books of the Old and'New Teftamenta where they man can peitife the Chriftian Sci^tuccs,' and not ac- 

treat of miracle#, or appear to forctel future events, knowledge the apoftlea to have betrn pi^pheti j but he 

Sec our articles Miracls and Piophecy. think# that their mode of prophefring was altogcth« 

Havipg thus divefted the ScripturL'S of every thing different from that which prevailed under the Mwic 

charatfteriftic of a revelation from heaven, he next calls difpenfation } irtid that the gift, whatever it was, lor- 

in queilion -their authenticity. He affirms, in contra- focJt them the inftaat that they left freachtngi a# 
ai£tion CO the cleareft internal evidence, that the Penta- their wri/lajir have to him every appepratice of hunatt 

tench and all the other hiftorical books muft have been compofirioo#. ■ This diftindion between Chriftian' And 

written by one man ; and that man, he thinks, could Jcwilh prophecy is the^tnote wonderftd, that he'fopndi 
not have ■ftouriflurd at a period earlier than that of Ezra, it priae^uy on- the dlffimilarity of fiylf, rifiliSB’ in; iht 
The grounds of this opinion are unworthy of the ta- writings of the Old and New TeftftftMls ; ^bugbv Itt' 

lents of Spinoza f for that he had talents is incontro- his fecoiid chapter. Which tre#t»' of tie works-bf the 

vertiWe. Plis principal objedion to the authenticity of Jewilh prophets, he fay# cxpfrisly, Styh» d^d|fe 

the Pentateuch U, that Mofes is made to fprak of him- prophetic pro elnquentia cUjufque Var^l^^ 

fclf in the third perfoct’and to ialk of the Canaanites prophetic eotni Ezrkielis.et Afuofituon'fpot, utiilc 

being then in the land j and becaufe he finds in hi# Efaic, Nachumi cicganti, fed nidiorc ftytb fcriptc^** 

wrings, as well as in the books of Jofliua, Judges, That the Hebrew fcbdlar may be ebnviheed ^ the 

Roth* SanuicV icc* pJiw defigned by names which he truth of this remark, be recbihmCTdi to him ftUi^ 

fuppofes they had not in the early ages of which thefe diligently tht Writing# of thefe prophets, and to cond- 

books cpiitaiii the hlfto^, Iw-cohclude# that thefe derthdoccafion# oti which ihdtrprophecies were Utter- 

'WTitings muft be'^one compilation from ancient records ed : ’ *• "Qu* ft omnia reftc perpendentur (fays he) 

■made at a vcry-Iate period ; more efpeclally as the au- cilc oftrodanti Dcum fidllum hibere ftylum peUuliarena 

thor often fpWks of things of ^eat antiquity remaining dicendi, fed tantusa pro cruditione, et capaettafd pro¬ 
to this day. The books Efther, Ezra, Nehemiah, phetw eatcnui effe elegantem, compendibfum,. feyerum, 

and Clironicles', muft have been compiled, he thinks, riidcin, prplixum, et obfcorUm.** Another objedidb 

iipdrr the. Maccabees 5 and he feems to confider as of brought bySbiUoza againft the prophecies of the Nfew 

equal value, with then! the ftory of Tobit t uid the other TcftaOieUt arife# mnn the authors of thdiuhaviiig been 

i - at 
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Inosik' at all maA<r« of This^ fayi he, wai. 

peculiarly the cafe of at Paul, who often coufirma hit 
doAriae by which the JewiAi prophets neyei^ 

condefcenmd to do, as it would nave fubmiUcd their 
dogmas to the exwnioatioB of private judgment* Yet* 
with fiagidar iBConftfteocy, be affirms, that the Jewiffi 
prophets could uoi koow that the impreffions.made qii 
tfecir imaginations proceeded from God, but tiy 0 (ign 
givea them, which by their own reafm wjudgmemtih^f 
■new would neTcr be Touchfafed to ap-inipioiii or g 
wicked man. 

After thefe very free reiparks on the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Teftaments, he naturally enough ex- 
preffes a fufpicioo» that by th<^e who confider the BUde 
as the epiftle of Obd/ent from heaven to men, he will' 
be thought to have finned againft jtlie Holy Gbuft by 
vilifying his dtdates. This leads him to inquire ii| what 
fenfe the Scriptures are the word of God { and be 
gravely detenuines tbem co be fo only as they aSuallp 
contribute to mpke men more virtuous and holy< It is 
not enough that they are eg!eu!ated to improve virtue 
and holincfs: for ihould the words «f the ungoages in 
which they are written acquire in procefsof time a 6g- 
mfication diSereatfrom what they had origimdlyi fliotud 
inaukiud lofieaU knowledge of thefe languages i or even 
(hould they agree to nc^e£l the books, whether from 
ignorance or from wilfuhieCh-^bofe books yrould ceafe 
to the word of God, and .become nothing better than 
waftc paper and ink; jdft as the two tahlesr.which Mo- 
fes broke on obferving the idolatry of his cumntrymei^ 
were not the imvenaat between Jehovah and the ifraeU 
ites, but merely two pieces of ftone ! The Scriptures, 
however, are the word of God, bccaufe they teach the 
truf rqligion of whicK God is the author; and, they 
have taught it iq ,fuch ,a manqcr* he Ca^ that h caq 
never beXoft or corrtqited wliatqver become of the books 
of the Old and Ncw.Teftaments, or of the languages in 
which they arc written. The whole of religion, aa 
the Scripturci themfclves tefiify, confiftt in the love of 
God above all thiqgs, and of our nrighhuuri as oar- 
felves :, whence it follows, that we muft believe that 
God cxifts, and watchet^ over .a^ tilings by hia provi. 
dence ; that he is, omnipotent, and„bas decreed the 
pious to hr altima|,\-l|y iiappy, and the impious miCer- 
iblc} and thql: ouf .ftna! falvBtIoa;(depQndsirolely,oii His 
grace and favour. Theft trutlis, with their nccefiary 
CQnfequenc^ are the word of God i they are clearly 
taught in the $^riptures, and can nevxr be corrupted; 
blit cy’ffry thing cue io thefe voluipes, is vain, he fays, 
and of no greater impoitance to os than fa^s related in 
any 4thcr ^beknt and authentic hiftory. 

\Snc;h arc the<fOpinion8 which wore entertained ofre- 
velatjoa hy a man whom a critic, writing in a Chriflieq 
county, and profeffipg to be a zealous Qu-idian him- 
felf, ba;S lately pronounced to have been a eho/en vejfeU 
For what purpofc he was chujtn it w, not eafy to con- 
eeivq. His religion, as it appears in the ^raQatnti il 
the worft kind of l^e.ifm ; and his politics pre fuch as 
our monthly critics are.not wont to Uach, and Inch as 
wetmd ihall never be fcrioiiny taught by any Sritiih 
fuhjc«^. By the law of nature, he lays, every man bn- 
fpi'c thq formation of civil government has an unquef- 
tiunablc right to whatever appears eligible cilher to his 
riafon or to his appetites; and may get pnScffiuii uf it 
by entreaty t by vivLue^ by frauds or by any atl^r mcaiu 
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attended with hft trouble to himfelf n^tjive daln^ SpSaosa. 
Jiyi pfetihui,Jtve qu9£Un<pk! demum modo fycUUu poferitjf "’M— 

and may treat ks .an enqmy every jwfou. who at¬ 
tempt to obftrudl bis purpofe. But when men agree 
to devolve this ri|^it upon othcra, and to conftitute a 
political date, which both reafoQ and appetite mud per¬ 
vade them to do, then are they in duty bound to obey 
every mandate of the. govemmeoi^ however abfprd it 
may be (omnia mandatajamejfi as. long as 

that government can euforce its. edifis, aud no longer | 
for, according to him, right and powtf are fo inmpa- 
lably anited, that when a government lofes iu power, it 
has, no longer the fmall^ ^laim to obedience* This 
doflrioe, be fuyy, is moft ohyinufly juft when taught of 
detnocratical goveramcotl ( but it is io faft equal^ true 
of .muQarclues and ariftocfacieS: “ Nam quilquis fum- 
mam habet poteftatem, five unus fit, five pauci, five 
nique omnes, certum eft ei fumtnum jus quicquid ve'it 
imperandit cumpetcre: et prxtcrca quifquis poteftatem fc 
defeodeudi, five fpunte, five vi couSau in alium tranf. 
tulrt, eum fuo jure natui^i plane cej^fle, et coufequdn- 
ter eidem ad oomia abfolute parCre decreviiTe quod om¬ 
nia praeftve teoetur,quamdiu rex, five uolriles, five po- 
pulus fuxnmam, quam acceperont, poteftatem, qux juris 
transfeicudi, fundamentum fuit, confervant; ncc his plu- 
ra addere opus eft*.” We beartUy'agree with him,* Ttaii. 
that to this precious conclufion it is oRdlcfi to add a^-'P 
(Ingle word. p. iSii. 

^ Taking our leave therefore of his Tr^a/ut Theolo* 
gieopolUfout we (liall now give our teader^ a fhort ac¬ 
count of bis Opera Pqfihuuta, Thefe confift of, i. £. 

THICA, more geomeirico dtmrnjlraia j, 2. PolitiCa ; 

3* Da Emendatione Intellectus; 4. £pistol.(£, 
etadeat Responsiokes ; j. Compendium Gsamma- 
TICES LiNGUJC HEBRiKjIf. 

THcEt HiCA are divided into five parts, which treat 
tn order, de Dao ; de natura et origine mentis ; Je ori- 
gine efitatura afeectuum ; die ihKniTVTthumaM^feu 
de AFFKCTUUM viaiaos; de potentia intellectus, 
feu de liuertate humaua* As the author profefles to 
treed in the footfteps of the geometers, and to deduce 
all his cooclufions by rigid demonlirations from a few 
fclf-evident truths, he introduces bis work*, after the. 
manner of Euclid, with a collcdtiun of de^iitiom and 
aMiome* Thefe are couched in terms generally ambi¬ 
guous ; and therefore the reader will do wcU to cun- 
fider attentively an what fenfe, if in any, they can be 
admitted ; for it will not be found eafy to grant hts 
premlfes, and at the fame time refufe his conclufions. 

His definition of fubftance, for inftance, is fo expreffid 
as to admit of two fenfes; in one of which it is juft, 
whilft In the other it is the parent of the mod impioua 
abfurdity. We (hall give it in bis owu words: “ Per 
fubftantiam intcUigo id, quod in fe eft, et per fe conci- 
pitur: hoc eft id, cujifs conceptus non ihdiget con^cp- 
tu alterius rei, a quo furmari debeat.” I> by this be 
meant, that a fubftance is that which we can conceive 
by itfelf without attending ip any tiling elfe, or tiinHnz 
of its formatiqn, the definition, w;e beligye, will be aul 
mitted by every refiefliug .mind ai.fu^tently diftin* 
guifhing the thing Jefincq from m attribute, which, he 
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*pb«n> fbi«li9aih4lh1|Mil’AtlahAinfr ft»iMytliingclfct«vthjnk- iMl ficr&a fcalci;w^kli UAMeArfcMlic 

-■ or<e«eii^thefimt'Being mtnt* rntthonMCtooRf^ aad pmpkia a^iiic 

who tbt bA)i^tuni4ti4 of>i| t (mK-Rc lowiAatiioiof. hia tlicorf. What 

eiaaM ivt <k inftaW^oMeokplate tke ycllcnr ^nmof atioli of ft Mftdcoe < ti k not lint «rkM f>toda^«<» 
iu oeUoii'RipndK^irklMHit tbMkiti^ of tripU cuetifiofi, «fhkk W. tbe couCeoS iH'omiUnaKoritkio kCtUff 
OTi kUti^^^AtpSsi tffhodf, The iKioli tkeftfm ka wiOi tbarckn fimpknedoingJof theiiondeoiddlKuai*’ 

c^iwtelo^e^kfetf | **ht cdkiirk-aw oeWbl^ adniktcd ia pfoiluk^iy* &r»kly {peakh^* no 
ounftiti ^r'^ua^i ketinfe-it cmaO^ho conOtHfcR-by wori^y thtogiaa iBbftaiies^ ^AooooU aiatMlff Acpood 
ftitlft baf ike«fi 6 %fea^ab' 4 ba«MoefRhm of foaw- Q«itaaboiiior«'iiiik faa%on/God, wbo»oa U^exalt^ 
Ibiooeii'et BAt if 4 pi»^a<» a aei niog br^^ttiat oothktg feuCe, ktbeodyyiilfAMWb TbtarWm^oAko fbwdi 
n a nibftaoM but nliit k ciaaelkid at eaiRing from baclh and improper, aadtberolbre it caonet ba. oapeB* 
oteraHy, w d c ^ endeiit-of <eei<y ^Hltay' *> a oiafe, bU 4 e« od to oi^ a place mpbikfDpby^ barif ahe li^kooilcof 
. Rfiitfon oaniibt 'be 4 dfB«M«dt *lbr«re«y mw coneeivea Leibracs may term matter iti^ o^oroaee of /o^ntu, 
that kU«b it) ^bnoklf tbnbc, <nid wtibt and it coa- why may not'ftpiooaike aUntaad a baMerterml World* 
fOiottt,'ka a fttbftatkie) at toe bme time that he bat the ly lubftaocea are'kept hr onion by khaoe poWer» na k 
bed tjiWrmiu^pfdrtbte that he exifted wot aaa confotou, Waa by dnioe power that ahoy h^ TmudoKX* Th^ 
thkhiiiA and aAifve'heing, frtm eternity/ i<eprefe«taUb«tfy9tt pka£e,OKuf;Wwp{:wancoiofdi- 

Hit wnrth axiom'kth^expreSed t ** Efftftxtcojg- nine-power t oadi aecdtdixa to tot ftmieiH the tknec 
iivtk»acofiittiaot«aftfwde]^det»etctndciB tavoWk I** ondtoeontea^ ia and with:which k apprara. The 
and hit fifth, ** a^U conrainne cum St iXTicem phrafe ufed by Spiaonoiaenamifit and it gwet an tuky 
babent, etiam per^ inrieem tnteUigi non peffont, fire and fimplicity to bkwbofe /yfteaa, bowcfcr ftiange it 
conceptnamiiudtenatfcoiidrptomiiiohtilTolfit.** The may ^kund ia oar aara/i 

former of thefe propofitiona^fo far from bdag fdf*cri- rrom tbii-aceoxtit of Spinonifaitoat who had never 
dentb it not rren tnaet ndthefottcrat oapa^oftwo looked inao the wotht of-the matW.would he led lo 
fenfet eeiy (Hfferext from each othm That eeery tf- (bppofe that ha lyfiemiathrfiaaKarfth fbat of fierke- 
feft proceedi^ atOmfii k ind^ aa axiom I but ley {wliieh,dcnying'the advance of XBteiaafitihftaace, 
forely we may know the effeik ac c drat el y, thoagh we attributetxli oar peraeptiooa af what «re«ckfi the ^Ko¬ 
be Ignorant of the ^otnietlar eaufe from whaeh it pro* Utiet of body to tfaoeo ix i t dhtte ^ ^ Sleky on 

cetds (ScePKTi.dto>nT,N*)6; and PHreici, N*9Z, ow BindafMeMiTdexvtaee^lwiLChap* g») Bat 
&e.); nordotithe'kDowfedgedf thewna by any meMt SpinocaiSdmftfiBett eery difeaeuu Aaeordiegftahiip* 
inro}^ the kaowledge of kIk other* If different thinge hodiea ate ekber attribxtca -or tfc ftiian i af God .| aadae 
hare nothing in eommon, tt- it indeed true that the be fiiyt there fa hut one eatended fobhaoee, he afirota 
ksovdedge t>f-one of thcmwRl not give won ogfcyoow that fifodince to be iadteiflbla, tnd> mXployaien^ 
gwi rt/ r h d of the other; botftwIR m many eaforoom* feboliumf to prone that thofie wle mflNkwa who fop-y s«« I 
pd ut to bcHcve, that the other wd^ or hat eaiffed* pofc it fiake aad akt e^aaia/Zf afir^aiy* rTbxt Wf doi>rop.s 
A; paitel of gunpow d er lying at reft kaa nothing in not xUfroprefeot bie ftiWiiawrfHi the foamed .reader jwttkc. 
oomoBOo witb the eelocky of a cannon hall | yet when be coXvinoed hy the two fa l lowin g deftakfana, with 
wh kdow ^at « hal! ’ha<sbeen drnen with eeloeky which he latrodiMeadixtpaftaf bwcchiGXorhtdi tacata 
from a k mx ox v wt inffar with ceitafnty that there hae of natwwoxd otfgfa of mind .a& ^ Par e nipa t fa* 
hecn aparfal of powder at reft in the chamber of that lettigo w o fam , gni &i eflextiam, gpiMatiwat eat ex- 
oanqoe. tenia confideratur, aeita at dneiwaBlw nodo rxpB 

' Ifh-opon foch'Xmh^aaedefinkronaaxdaxiomias nk.^ ■ i. k AddimtimwidKi^tm-hl vcttkwnHbcax 
theft that dpinoct hai rxified hit pretended flhnoilftrt- MdXto mnewefiaifapomtar^wtigifaAimloaMBHC- 
tiooa, that doe {bhftance eannot prod u c e anotber t that wwfo teBkar i ad id^ faM qno ikb' kt aate Medfa' good 
every Tabftxnee maft oeeeffai^y be tnfinkc \ that no ftne m nee <S* wee oooeipi phfril.y In mn oftfr—ky 
fobftance exifta or eaa be chnttived befidecGod $ aitd wkh tbefa deftnitiooa, be wUempta topiM that 0x4 Ftopi 
>that extended fobfomee or body‘h one of the infinite . h an extended xa well xt x tbidnag faUfaaXxd efeai.xa ^ »* 
mtriimtfofGoAi‘’Wt Ihiffi pnttraftc anrowntixie a tbinkhig fabftaxxe Iw U«tbo onwr «fi xhe adm 
or tbeTex^far*! wiHr a farnxd aexfxfatfaxof thefaiXi- ■ oirelcv anixa xa an andad fxbftxxee xf^oririfaitWt 
pioua abfnrdkieh Wb t roft^l ky xoe fu ff c i tnt l y won* xnd>tikat the mindi wf max am -xxhfaft 4 kBxxx,> bat tar 
fatedfaikheraitkfedldf tlnewdiA|[ieeldxTX'P«rtica, tmn modification of tbo diw fae miubuiaoi 
Part Ilf. Paoi^sW«f,iimffTaHi^wOT, Part 1 .) $ and faxietittw oapreffeak, ■ Anxle 

w h oev e r wiihea ftx^xtnorep ei lfo dt r'txammatiow^ ^ ao«ftttxk,<fbid«xvmfawiilxnaadbimMteHia>**ftienae» 
xxthbr*! pihaciplea, may find it hr ^CbrkeH Demob* befaya,it fallowaihxt the biwm mixd.ft a pam.af xbe 
ftnft^ the Brink A yihhttt ' wf God. Tbe inteUea of the infaute God} dbtbat whenaae 
truth, hdwever, ii^ &f no ih xtf h fl' xeed thettflflexce thehnman'wtiiid percctviaf xhia or xhat« we on oaly 
•f that emtoent metapbyficjMa m g fci xt tr theftlhkfdf mcMi xbxt God, ««t'aabc fafafixi tt , kpt at hnoppemx 
the rcafoi d ti tf b y wWict iheyiiB^ dmt n t pie d fo be pro* fathehMxmxwiindorooaftftAutftawSmaerfiw tanor 
ved, if he amx my me /rfr$b moMWg to the definitions that idea; and wheii we fpeak ^God*b: badiqgibis w 
and axioms, sod adhere to that meaigpg fte;^y thro* that idea, we mnft conceive of Him not only as confti* 
tbe whole procefs of tbe pretended demonftritions. taring the human mind, but as, together wHn it, having 
X By way ofxfKdngy la this jargcHH it baa been fate* tbeidw of fametbiog <clfc '(A).. . In xaotber .^XXX xe 
ff fmdimt -«* Spihoixtabe* tlmwttiB'yaiftkaHdB ka telb mo tbmjbclMaiixnmi^famihixg> hxttbe^idM 

■■ ■■ .•«* . ' .u • 

. . . ^ M li t ii I. .■■■■■ip ■ i ' . wUsUawt— iS mlt i 9 ^ mm iji w upi.iflii*,t I I , ■ I , t| h" 

(a) ^^Unc fc^tor mentem humaaxm partem effe infiniti intclledus Dei $ ic proiode cum dicimus, menten 
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Ipbasa. irliicli God Hai of the humao bodjrM ftAiiatly^eiiAmgs 
- V' ' 'that tbif m/m of the body* tad the My itfiif* are oae 
and the famethinfri and that ttunkinv ud exfeeaded 
fubAaaces are in reidky but oae and the mnc fubftanee, 
which ii fomettmeB comprebeaded under oae attribute 
Pro^ vH.of the Deity* and rotnetiinea onder another *. 

If thia imptoua jar^ron be not Atbeifm* or aa it baa 
been -fometifncs cifled Pantheifm* we know not what it 
» (fee pAiTTHfittM). According to Sptnoxa* there ii 
but one fubftance* which ir eatended* infinite* and in> 
dieUible* That fubftance indeed he alb God; but he 
bboiira to prove that it b corporeal; that there it lo 
difference between tntnd and matter | that both are at> 
tributet of the Deky varioefly confidered \ that the hti* 
man fgul it a part of the inteUefit of God; that the 
fame foul is notbiog but tlie idea of the human body ; 
that thb'idea of the body* and the body itfelf* are one 
and the fame thing | that God could not exift* or be 
conceived* were the vifible sniverfe aonihibted; and 
therefore that the vifiUe nmverfe it either the one fub- 
iUnce* or at baft an efbntial attribute or modiBcatioti 
of tliai fubflance. He fometiocamdeed fpeaks of tbe 
eaattrr of this fubilnce) but when he cornea to expliun 
lumfclf, we find that by power be meant aothing but 
blind ncceffityf : and th<^h he fi^aenUy talks of 
the of God* btefeems to makeufe of the word 

without meaning, llua we think eeideal from the 
long appendix to hb 3fith propofition; in which he 
labours to prove that the notion of fin^ eaulet b an idle 
fluent of the bn^ination* fince* according to him* 
nothing bat the prejodicea of education could have led 
mea to fancy thot there b any real diftinftion between 
gaed and emU mrrvf and d w w /r * pratft and reprwuh^ or- 
ckr and ; that rya were giv en them that they 

might be enabled to fit f tutb forilie purpofe of chew- 
big their/maf/ htrht and aoimalt for the m^her of that 
fi>oils that the ftm waa formed to give light, or tbe ettam 
to wwn^jSfitti If thb be true* k b MapoHible to dif- 
eover wifdom hi tbe operations of hb one finance f fince* 
ki eommon apprekenfion* it it the very ckarpi&e^ic of 
iottf to afit without any end in view. 

Siidi tnrthc reveria oCthat wmer* wbofc works a 
Omtnan pkilafophcr of ibrne none has lately recom- 
wiended to the public* as calculated to convey to the 
mind mote juft and fwbltme conceptions of God than 
are to be fouad 4 a muft other fyftems. The recommen- 
dalioii has bad ks A literary jouruaUA of our 

wtrni teviewiim she eolome io wluch it b given* feels a 
peeidiar iabafiBsoa from tbe dHeaeery that Sptnosa* 
intnait of a farwMible enemy to the caufe of virtue and 
was indeed tfaw waraeft friend f wd pioufiy 
dnt we IIbU become more cautious not to fnifer 
Otti'fdses to -be dece i ved fay empty names* which tbofe 
who eoMsf mfoa (Sir Uaac Newton and Dr Clarke 
packafs) give to who can (Hebbea* we fti^Mie* 
midfrpinoBa -But ^ugh we have tim bonoar to 
.^tUuk do thb goeftiea with anr ilhiftrioua coaotryineiif 
we Wveao defire to deptd Spiooaa aa a •re/rafe/a* which 
Vos. 3 CV 1 I. .Bart II. 
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tlie critic fiya has often been done by ignorance and ftpiboat 
enckufiafm. We admit that hb condoA in aAive life P, 
was irreproachable} and for hb fpeciilativc opnoioas* he 
muft ftand or fall to bis own faufter. Hb ^hki ap> 
pear to us indeed a fyftem fhockingly impious $ and in 
tbe iraA entitled PosiTiCAt/MOrr and right are con¬ 
founded as in the former rolume ; but in the treatife 
Da Intellbctvs EMnNOiTtoas, arc featured many 
precepts of practical wifdom* as well as fome judicious 
rub* for conducting philofnpHtca! inveft^ation; and we 
only regret* that the reader imift wade to them through 
pages of fatalifm* frepticifm* and pdpahle contradic¬ 
tions. His CompenMitm Grammatutt langur Hehrrrf 
though left imperfed* appears to have fo much merit* 
that It b to be wifhed he had fulSIled his intention of 
writing a philo{b|diical grammar of that laegnage* in- 
ftead of wafting his time on abftrufe fpccuUUcms* which* 
though they Teem not to have been injurious to hb own 
virtue* are certainly not calculated to promote the vir¬ 
tue of others* or to increafe the fum human happi- 
nefs. 

SPIRJEA, in botany: A genur of plants belong¬ 
ing to the clafs of kofandrta, and to the order of pento* 
gynia ; and in the natural fyftem arranged- under the 
26th order* Pomactm, Tbe calyx is qutoquc6d; there 
are five petals 1 and the capfule is pdyfpermous. There 
are 18 Ipecies; of which two only are British* the fili- 
pendida and ulaiaria. 1. The dropwort, has 

pinnated leaves; the leaftets are ferrated: the ftalk is 
herbaceous* about a foot and a half high* terminated 
with a loofe umbel pf white flowers* often tinged with 
red. The petals are generally fix* and the fegments of 
the cidyx are reflexed: the ftamtoa are 30 or more; 
the gertnina 12 or upwards. It grows ia mountainous 
pafturcs. a. Tbe ulmario, meadow-fweet. Tbe leaves 
have only tivo or three pair of ptnns* with a few finall- 
er ones intermixed ; the extreme one being larger than 
the reft* and divided into three lobes. The calyx is 
Tcddifti { the petals white* and the number of capfules 
from fix to ten twifted in a fpiral. The tuberous pea- 
like roots of the filipendula dried and reduced to pow¬ 
der* have been ufed inflead of bread in times of fcar- 
cHy. Hogs an very fond of thefe roots. Cows, goats* 
flieep* and fwine* eat the plant; but horfes refufeit. 

The flowers of the ulmaria have a fragrant feent* which 
riies in diftillation. 7 *be whole pbnt indeed is extretue- 
ly fragrant* lb that tlie commoo people of ^wedea 
ftnew their floors wick it on h^idays. It has aUb an 
aftnngent quality* and has been found nfeful in dyfru- 
tenes, ruptures* and in tanning ^ leather. 

SPIRAJ.<* in geometry, a curve line of tbe circular 
kind* which in its progrefs recedes from its centre. 

SPIRE* in architedure, was ufed the ancients 
for the bafe of a cnlamn* and fometimesfor the aftragal 
or tore; among the modems k denotes a ftde^e 
tfant oonUmially dtmioifliet as k afceodi^ whether ewu- 
cally or pwaxaidailly. 

SBIRIT* in aeupkyfiet, aa ii|CQi|>o^ knng or 

4 'I* intcUigcnoe; 


boteenaiU hoc vel illud percfperr* nihil iliud dteimuc quam quod Deuti -non quatenos infioittia eft* fed -quatenui 
wer rtikmm kumairn meuab cwpltoator, five quatenus humanw mentia-^frBttam conftktat* kaac vd 31a m faabet 
fdthfln s et cum dicimus Deum hanc vel Hlarn idcam habere* non tMitum« quatenus natumm knmame inmtb con- 
ftttuk I fed qvaicBm frmid cum mente boafiMa ^erwe mi ctiam kaketadcam. CoroL paopu «k pact 4> 
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spirit intellijjencc ; in which fcnfc God is faid to be a' fpiiit, 
fl as arc angels and the human foul* See METAPitY*ica» 

. Part III. 

i..quoi^ Spirit, in chemiftry and pharmacy, a name applied 
to every volatile lii^uid which is not infipid like phlegm _ 
or water t and hence the diftiuflion into acid, alkaline, 
and vinona fpiritn* See Pharmacy, Inttex* 

of Wftte. See Chbmistry, Index, Distil¬ 
lation, and Pharmacy, Index. 

SPIRITS, or Animal Spirits. See Anatomy, 
Part V. N® 136, and Physiology, N® 185. 

SPIRITUAL, in general, fomething belonging to 
or partaking of the nature of fpirit. See Spirit. 

SPIRITUALITIES of a Bishop, arc the profits 
he receives as a bifhop, and not as a baron of parlia¬ 
ment ; fuch are the duties of his vititation, prefentation 
money, what arifea from the inlUintiou and ordination 
of priclls, the, income of his jurifdi£tioii, &c, 

SPIRITUOUS LIQUORS have in all nations been 
conlidercd as a proper fubjeft of heavy taxation for the 
fupport of the Hate. This lias naturally occafioned a 
nice examination of their ftrength. It having been at 
lall found that this was intimately counc&cd with the 
fpecific gravity, this has been examined with the moft 
fcrupulous attention to every circumftance which could 
affcfl it, fo that the duties might be exaftlyproportion¬ 
ed to the quantity of fpirit in any ftrong liquor, indc- 

pt nd'. ntou every other circumftance of flavour or tafte, 

or other valued quality. The chemift at lall found 
that the bafis of all 11 rong liquors is the fame, produced 
by the vinous fermentation of pure faccharine matter 
dilTolvcd in water. He alfo found, that whether this 
vegetable fait be taken as it is fponiancoufly formed in 
tlie juices of plants and fruits, or as it may be formed 
or extricated from f?riuaccous fruits and roots by a ccr- 
rain part of the procefs of vegetation, it produces the 
fame ardent fpirit, which has always the fame denfity 
in every ii.ixtUTe with water. ^Phe minute portions of 
aromatic oils, which are in forne degree infeparablc from 
it, and l»ive it a dilFerent flavour according talhc ftib- 
flanct-vfiom which it was obtained, are not found to 
have any fenfiblc effed on its denfity, or fpecific gravity. 
This feems vc/y completely cllabHflicd in confequence 
cd tlic urwcaTled attempts of the manufafturers to It flen 
the duties payable on their goods by mixtures of other 
fubllancc:., which would incrcafc their denfity without 
making them Icfs palatable. Tip vi^bnee of the re¬ 
venue olficcrs w aa no Icfa employed to dete^ evqry fuch 
cuulrivancr. In Ihort, it is now an acknowledged point, 
that the fpeciliu gravity is an accuraU tell of the 
ili-fogth. .' , 

Rut ihottgti this IS true in general, wc cannot derive 
much bvnefit from it, unlcfs wc know the precife rela¬ 
tion between the ftrength and the denfity of a fpiritu- 
ous liquor. Do they incrcarc/Nri or by what 
law are they <oimc£led ? ItYk-aa natural to expert that 

equal additions of ardent fpirits alcohol to a given 

qiantliy of water would produce .equal d**nifiutions of 
Areumeteis wctc accorilihijly made on this 
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dcnfiiy.* Areometers wese accordingly made on this 
principle above 200 years ago, M may be feen in the 
works uf Gafpar Schottus, Sturniius, Agricola, and 
other old autbpvs. But when mathematical phyficsbe- 
scamc more generally ktiown, this was eafily difijovered 
to be ernmeoub v aod it was Ihown (we think firft by 

Mr. poyi®) iidd.itiposto t)?« fpccily; g«;avii,y 


] 

would be produced by fucceflively taking out of any Spimi 
vclTel a certain mcafure of alcohol and replacing it with 
an equal mcafure of water. This was the raoll couve- 
nient difeovery for all parties, becaufe then the dutico 
payable on a cafle of fpirits would be in the exa£l pro¬ 
portion of the diminution of its denfity. But it was 
loon found by thofe who were appointed guardians of 
the revenue that this conclufion was erroneous, and 
that a mixture which appeared by this rule to contain 
5 j gallons of alcohol, did really contain 3^ J. Tliis they 
found by a£luaUy making fuch a mixture : 18 gallons 
of alcohol mixed with 18 of water produced only 35 
gallons of fpirits. The revenue ofliccrs, finding that 
this condensation was mod .remarkable in mixtures of 
equal parts of water and the ftrongeft fpirits which could 
then be procured, determined to levy the duties by this 
mixture ; becaufir, whether the fplrituoiis iTquor was 
Wronger or weaker than this, it would appear, by iti 
fpecific gravity, ratlier ftr-onger than it really was. Thij 
fagacious obfervation, and the fimpHcity of the compo- 
fition, which could at all times be made for comparifou, 
feem to be the rcafons Cor our excife offices feleflir.g 
this mode of elUmating the ftrength aud levying the 
duties. A mixture of nearly equal meafures of water 
and alcohol is calkd rRoor sriRir, and pays a certain 
duty per gallon ; and the (Irei^th of a fpirituous liquor 
is ellimatcd by the gallqns, not of alcoliol, but of proof 
fpirit which the caw contains. But becaufc it might 
be difficult to procure at all times tliis proof fpirit for 
comparifon, fuch a mixture was made by order of the 
board of excife r and it was found, that when fix galious 
of it was mixed with one gallon of water, a wine g^- 
Ion of the mixture weighed 7 pounds i jowicea a^ir- 
' dupois. Tlicboardthorcforedcciared, tnattiiefpirituous 
liquor of which the gallon weighed 7 pQunds 13 ounces 
ffiould be reckoned i to 6 or i in 7 ynder proof. This 
is but an awkward, and complex formula} it was in 
order to fuit matters to a mode of examination which 
had by lime obtained the faoAion of the board. Mr 
Clarke, an ingenious artift of that time, had made a 
hydrometer incprqpanilily imore tl^p any other, 

and conftnidlcd on mathematiqal pfidciplcsKfit for com¬ 
putation. This had a fet of weights odrrcrpomlin^ to 
the additions of water or proof fpirit, and the mixture 
1 to 6 or 1 in y was the only one which weighed au 
ex*aA number of ounces per gallon without a fntdiun- 
, Thus hands the excife law; and Clarke's hydrometer 
* H flill the in flrument of author!^, althqugh others have 
been fince conilrufled by Dx:CAS,;Quin, aii^others, 
which are much more ingenious and, convenient. ■ The 
mathematician who examines Dicas^S hydrometer, with 
its flidiiig fcale, by which it is adjufted to the dtfferent 
temperatures, and points out tlie ■condeofationsk will 
perceive a beautiful and fagacious combination of quan¬ 
tities, which he will find it difficult .to bring under' 
any analytical formula. Ptrhaps Quin's have ibiiae 
preference in refpe£l of coaveniency; 
uddeft* Mr Dicas's was original., 

As naturaliffs became moreacl’uftomedto.ex^ ob¬ 
fervation in every topic of inquiry, the condenfatioiv 
which obtains In the mixture of differcBt fubftances be¬ 
came more famiharly known. This-evDently .aflcdils- 
tbe prefcntquefiioo; aodboih thuexcif^andlhedillillers 
are interefled in its accurate decifion* , Thisoccafioped 
m spplifjaJiiQP to the Royal Socls^y i>aud4 mufi fccu- 

pulou^ 


5rhu6U8 puloQS examination of the ftrengt!) of fpirituous liq^uors 
)r|t)on. vvRB made by* Sir Charles Blnordm and Mr Ciloin. of 
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Wc have taken notice of this in tlic article Specific • 
Gxavitv, mentioning fuchcirctimflanCcs of thercfultis 
as fuited our purpbfes of pliyfical difctiilScn. At pre- 
fent wc give the general rcfnlt in the table of fpeci£c 
gravity, as peculiarly belonging to fpirituous liquors, 
affording the moll exaft account of their denhiy in 
every Hate of driution of alcohol with water. And 
as the relation bttween the proportion of ingredients 
and the denfity is peculiar to every fnbllance» fo that 
fcarccly any inference can be made from one tO another, 
the reader will confidcrlbc tables here given as charac- 
tcriftic withrefpedl to alcohol. In all folutions of falts 
we foundthat thecondeiifaciod incfeafescontiunally with 


the dilution, whereas it is greateft when equal bulks of proaclies to 32®, it expands rapidly, 
water and alcohol are mixed ; yet we do not confidcr fame thing in the crv-ftallization of (» 


this as an exception; for it is certain, that in the ftrong- 
e(l brine the faline ingredient bears but a fmall pro¬ 
portion to the water—-and when we mix two folutions, 
the condenfation is greateft when they are nearly equal 
in bulk. But We think ourfeivcs entitled to infer, that 
alcohol is not a dilution of a fuhftance in a quantity of 
water ; bnt that wattfp, ift a certain proportion, not very 
diftant from what we can produce by flow diftillation, 
is an ingredient of alcohol, or is one of its component 
paits, and not merely a vehicle or menftruum. We 
therefore imagine that proof fpirit contains nearly c« 
qual bulks of water and ardent fpirits. 

The great difftcuHy in this examination arofc from 
the very diflimilar expanfions of water and alcohol by 
heat. This determined SirCharles Blagdcn toeftimate 
the proportions of Ingredients by weight, and made it 
abfolutcly neccffaiy togive a fcalc of fpecific gravity and 
ilrcngth for every temperature. For it muft be remark¬ 
ed, that the queftion (whether in commcrfc or philofo- 
phy) always is, How many gallons of alcohol and of 
water, taken juft now and mixed together, will pro- 
chicc a hundr^cd gallons of the fpirit we arc examin¬ 
ing?**' The proportion of tbefe two will be different 
according to the temper.iture of bdth. As many mix¬ 
tures therefore muft have been made in each proportion 
as there Werc temperatures confldered ; but by taking 
the ingredients by weight, and examining the denfity 
of the compound in one lempciaiurc, it is then heated 

and cooled, and its change of denfity chferved. Calcu- 
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panfinns of water and alcohoh The temperature 60® spirkiAu* 
of Fahrenheit's fcalc was fclefled for the general tern- ^ 

peralurc of comparifun, being cafily attainable even hi 
cold Weather, and allowing the cxaidinator to operate 
at eafe. The ftrft and lalt cdpartrficnts of the tables 
contain the weights and fpcciftc gravities of alcohol and 
water for every fifth degree of heat from 30® to lOO®. 

From thefe wc have conftruCtrd the twd following little 
tablesofexpanfion. The bulk of 1000 ouiicch, pound**, 
or dthcr weight of water and of alcohol of the tempe- 
mturc 60*, occupies the hulks exprefled in the tables 
for every other tcmpei-aturc. Water could not be ea¬ 
sily or ufcfully examined when of the trmpcntiure 30®, 
becaufe it is with great difficulty kept fluid iri-that 
temperature. It is very remarkable, that when it can 
be fo kept, it expands tnftrad of contrading ; while 
cooling down from 35® or thercahuiits, and as it ap¬ 
proaches to 32®, it expands rapidly. Wc obferve the 
fame thing in the cryftallizatjun of Glauber fait, mar¬ 
tial vitrioj, and foine others, which contain much wa¬ 
ter in their cryilaU. Wc ohferve, on the other hand, 
a remarkable coriiraflion in the zeolite juft before its 
beginning to iwcll into hubldcs by a tt-d heat. 

.Bulk ICO oco tiuticcs. 

Heat ■ . . ■ — -I - . . _ 

Of Wattf. || 0/Aicob«»J. 


99910 
99906 
99914 
99952 
99962 
I00000 
100050 
rocio6 
100170 
100241 
100320 
100404 
100500 
100608 


— 4 
+ 8 
18 


119195 
119514 
119839 
120172 
120514 
120868 
121212 
121565 
121919 
122279 
122645 
I23OI7 

» 237:3 

124157' 


This being premifed, the examination wasconduflcd 
in the following manner It was determintd to mix 
loo parts by weight of pure alcohol with fire, Ic*, fif¬ 
teen, twenty, parts of dillillcd water, till they were 


lattoti thep can tell us the change in the proportion of compounded in equal quantities, and then to mix iro 
tlic bulks or numbers of gallons in the mixture, Ly parts of diflillcd water with 95, 90, 85, 80, &e. parts 
mriins of a previous table fhowing ihc expanfions of of alcohol, till they were mixed in the proportion of 100 


w'arer and of alcohol. 

The alcohol felcflcd for this examination had the 
fpccifiCgravity 0,825. This is not the pureft that can 
be pioeqred ; feme was produced of o,8t 6, of 0,814, 
arrdf 6,813, both obtained from rtfm, frofn brandy, and 
’fi‘»rtT’‘tffalt Kpivft. We are mformed that Dr Biadk'has 
obtained it of the fpccifit gravity 0,8 by 'dige ling al¬ 
cohol with fixed ammoniac (murtaiic »cid united With 
lime)' mode very dry. It dcphlegmatcs bkohol very 
powerfully witboul deeompofing it, which always hap¬ 
pens when wc ufe cauftic alkali. Alcohol of 0,825 was 
Chofni'becaufe eScpfcflVd by a number of eafy numage- 
-tneiTt iti computation'. 

' TbC'examinatioh conlmcncCd by afc&rtrining.lhc ^k- 


to 5. Thus a feries of mixtures would he obtained, ex¬ 
tending from pure alcohol to pure water. This feries 
would be fuen, that the examinations would be moft 
frequent in the cafes moft 116111! in the commerce of 
ftrong Ifquor.s. A fet of phials, fitltd vrith ground 
ftbppers, were provided, of fixes lit to hold the intended 
mixtures. Thefe mixtures were made by fufpending 
th.' phial to the arm of a very nice balance, in the op- 
poflte fcalc of which (bcfidcs the couutcrpoife of the 
phial) there was placed the weight lOO. Spirit w’Ss 
then poured into the piiial till it cxadlly balanced the 
weight 100. The weight for the water'to be added 
was then put into the pppofite fcalc, and water wa< 
poured into the piiial by means 6f a ficrider glafs funnel, 

4 T 2 by 
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SpirltvoDi by fmall qnantitiei at a time, and the phial frequently 
Liquort. agitited to promote the mixture. When the additional 
^ weight was exaftly balanced^ the phial waa taken ita 

ftopper put in, and leather tied over it, and it was fet by, 
for at leaft n month,--that the mtxtore and the whcdr 
pToceCt of condenCation might be completed* The fame 
method -was f^dkmcd in the'mixturea where the water 
waa predominant. 

When the iogredienti ofthcfe mlxturei wete judged 
to have completdy iocOEporated, their fpecihe gravity 
w» examined by: we^hrag witb the moft fcrupnlous 
precifion the oontenta oi a veflU which held xpay troy 
grains of water, of the temperature 6 o\ The balance 
vras fo rxceedin^y froldde, that the 50th part of a grain 
greatly de t an ^^ iu pofition when loaded with the 
fcalcs and tbor ooptents. It was conilrndted by Mr 
Ramfden, and fbme account of its cxquiTite fenfibility 
may be feen in the Journ^ it PhjJiqut, Vol. XXXIIL 
Tim quantity of materialU was tbernore thought abun¬ 
dantly fofiicient fur afeertaimog the denlity of the li¬ 
quor. It » necdltrs to detail the precautions which 
were taken for having the contents of the weighing 
bottle brought to the precife temperature proper for 
the experiment. They weiu fuch as every perfoo con- 
verEant with fuch things is accudomed to take. The 
buttle -had a lender neck, and beii>g put on a lathe, 
a mark wm made round it with a diamond. The buttle 
was niled till the bottom of the hollow furface of the 
fluid was in the plane of this mark \ and tu judge of 
the accuracy attainable in filling the buttle, tlie opera¬ 
tion was feversl times repeated and the contents weigh¬ 
ed, without itie dlfTorcoce of ^'^th of a grain in 2935. 
The only fouroc of error which was to be guarded 
againft was air-bubbles adhering to the inlide of the 
bottle, or moiflure coodcafing (in the experiments with 
low temperduifes) on the outfidc. Both of tbefc were 
attended to as much as poflible. 

This method of determining the fpccific gravity was 
preferred to tlte ufual method, obferving the weight loft 
by a lump of glafs when fnrpendcd in water; for Mr 
Gilpin had been enabled, by means of this nice ba-. 
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lance to difeover, even in pure water and in alcohol, dpivhai 
a want of perfeA fluidity. Something like vifeidity biguoi 
rendered the motion of a lump of glafs through the' ~ 

liquor feofibly fluggifli, fo that when the balance was 
brou g h t to a level, there was not a perf e ft e quil i b ri u m 
of weights': (See what we have fatd iitthic matter 
in Si*xcjric Gravity. Mr Gilpin alfo tried the in- 
c^ious inftrument propofed for fuch experiments by 
Mr Raafdcn, tnd deferibed by him in a pamphlet 
on thla very fobjed ; and he found the anomalies of 
experiment much grea^ than tn this «mthod by 
weighing. ' Indeed the regular progrefilon of weights 
to be ficen in the annexed tables U an unqneftionable 
proof of the fufficiency of the method and it'has the 
evident advantage of all othee methods in point of fiin- 
pUcity and pradlicabilUy Without any uncommon ap¬ 
paratus. Any pcrlbn poflefled of a good ordinary ba¬ 
lance and a fet of exa& torights may examine aH qttef- 
tiontof this krad, by weighia^pure water, and the li¬ 
quor which he may have occalicm to cxvnine iu a com¬ 
mon d or 8 ounce phial. P'ur this reafem, it is recom¬ 
mended (in preference to all hydrometers) to the board 
of excife to provide this firaple apparatus in every prin¬ 
cipal o&e. 

Every experiment was.madeat lead three times; and 
the mean refidt (which aerer differed one grain from 
the extreme) whs taken. 

From thefe experiments tltc annexed tables were 
conftruded. The firll is the fimplc abflrad of the ex¬ 
periments, ^containing the weights of .the contents of 
the bottle of every mixture. The fecimd contains the 
fpecifle gravities deduced from them. 

We have faid thatthe experiments appear furprifing- 
ly acenrate. This we fay on the autWity of the re¬ 
gular progreflion of the fpccific gravity an any of the 
horizontal rows. In the ferits, fur iuftaace, for the 
temperature 60% the greateft anomaly is in the mixture 
of 50 parts of fpirit with too .of water. ■ The 
fperifie gravity is 95804, wanting 5 or 4 of the re¬ 
gular progreflioo. This docs nut amount to t m. 
x8ooo- 
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TABLE L—rWdgibti. at thfi. different Degrees-of Temperature- 



cop frAin* loogratna xoogvaiiiii 
<>( fpiric ro of fpirit tn of fptrk to 
S grauii xo graiot 15 graira 
of water, of water, of water. 


Grama. 


40 

45 
50 

55 

60 

<55 

70 

75 
80 2 

8 j 2 
90 


r- 

* 54 ^ 

254 

253 

tC2j 

X 


Gnuxiai 



4 S grair.i 

water, I of water. 


of wiitcr. 


2577,10 

^ 570 , 4 * 


2604,50 2623,56 


iRoira-ltf 


1 ur 

ai 

1 |S. 

271 

270 

I 

5 

»»4 

.*4 

260 

8 

f 94 

269 

3 

.77 


75 ;» 

682 

78;® 

6 ' 7 lt 


^5*0.03 

2513,0s; 
2506^08, 
2499*01 
2491,99 
2484,74 
® 477 »<» 


26io,54|z628,2i{2644,43|2659,5j t 

r 

2 

2 

2617,9612633,321a 

2 
2 i 


2597,22 

2590,55 


041 
522 
61 2 


* 549 i >3 
2522,30(2541,92 


X 00 grains 
of fpirit tu 

100 gram 
af fpirit t( 

75 

uf water. 

80 grains 
of tvater. 



90 graiiia 
ol ipirit to 

loograiiifi 

ol Water. ‘ 


80 gnini 
vflpiric to 
icograhtb 
of water.' 


Graina. Orusa. 
*744,202753,75 

3*747.74 

4 2741,86 2 

* 735*77 * 
32729,642 

02723,^1 2 
2707,402717,30 
65 2701,052^10,96(2720,25 
6 

412095,071*707,49 
2700,0.}. 


668,291*678^9 
5 


60 grains 55 gralui* 5c grei'na 
[ciit, fpirit to i>i fpirit tr nf fpirit to 
xoograira icograint (OOgrain. 
uf water, ot water of water. 


Grahis. 

2776,99 

2773,22 

2767,48 

2761,42 

*755.37 

2749.27 

2743.28 




•lojfi 
< f fpil 
lOOg 
■ >f w. 


Grains. Graina. I Grains. 
2766,362793,22 
2780,59 2787,54 
2774,90 2781,84 

2768.85 2775,94 
2762,952770,1412777,19 
2756,83 2764,0912771,29 

*750.9.3 * 7 Sy *>7 

2744.86 2752,21 
*738.73 *746,06 

*7.32.39 *739.89 

2726,062733,531 
2719,742727,25 
* 7 ’. 3 . 3 * *7*1.01 2728,59 
2706,88 2714,61 2722,23 
2700,33 *708,0^ *7*5»73 


35 grams 3c grams 


lOOgMtna loograins 
nf water of wtitcr. 


Grama, f Grains. I Giains. 


^ Graina. Grains. 
2806,61 2813,85 
2801,14 2808,52 
2795,702803,17 
2789,992797.45 

*784.30*791.7* 
*778,54*785.96 

2771,702780,26 
2766,732774,43 
2760,75 2768,45 

*754.73 *76*158 
2748.422756,432 
2742.31 2750,22 a 

* 73^’.*3 * 744.*4 * 
2729,892737.98 2 

*7*3.35 * 73 *. 55 * 



Grams. I Grams. 


*831.36 2839,26 


2818,80 


It grams 10grairs 
ti fpirit H‘ ol fpirit tr 
loograins iocgr;iiu 
ofwjUr of vv.iter 


Grain.<i. { Grains. 

* 9 * 7 »* 9 '*y* 8 , 8 o 


8* , . 

2612852,47 2865,15 
835,30 2848,18 2861,12! 


2940.13 


2959.07 

2915,4612934,i4|295(:i 

* 954 . 7 ^^ 
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S51 ,Si 2»5 
yo I ♦Bio.V; 
<,5 ! 

100; .«oy+^^ 


jlCO gl.|«l‘rlOO|p-.JU 

lit •I'U’jt tii of ffiri* t 




-o gi ir *. 7‘ gr.'in 
of W4f<.r. 'll wuci 


,92 

‘92355 

40),92151 

’ 9^937 


ilcit. 


tK*g. 

30 ,i)f'20:y 

3? -9'■>04^ 
40 . 95^79 
957 jC '5 
95-534 
‘95357 
,95181 


85 

90 

1001,9353 


,9^470 

,95315 

,95159 

»V 5993 

,95502 
•95493 
• 953‘8 

.95139 

.94957 

,94753 

‘94579 

. 194 . 4 . 8,9 

,94196 

•95999 
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, Ipir t. 

I 1 nl 'vuror 


2618 


voograinicoo^ahU teo^>graiabjloograini 100 grain* tcogr2tn« 
pf ip'rt'to pfXpirit to of fpint to of fpint to ol 44 rit to of fpirit to 
35 ,<{raip* 40 graioa 4^ graii**, 30 grains 55 grata*, (ograio* 
of water. «f water, of waccr, ol w*tcr. of water, uf water. 


.87515 

.87357 

. 87«34 

,86907 

,86675 

,86441 

,86208 

.85976 

.^ 57.36 

.^5493 

, 852^8 

,85006 

,84762 

,84511 


78 ,84262 


,,88283 

,88059 

. 87 S 3 S 

.B 7613 

,87384 

•« 7»50 

,86918 

*86686 

>86451 

,86212 

,85966 

.85723 

,85483 
1.85232 
! .84984 


,88921 
,88701 
,88481 
.88255 
,88030 
,87796 
,87568 

.^7337 

• 87^05 

,86864 

,86623 

,86380 

,86139 

,85896 

,85646 


*89511 

,89294 

■,89073 

,88849 

,88626 

. 8 H 393 

,88169 

, 8793 ^ 

,87705 

,87466 

,87228 

,86984 

.^^^>743 

,86499 

,86254 


,90054 
,89839 
.89617 
^893 96 
»B 9 t 74 
.88945 
,88720 
•88490 
, 8825 + 
,B8oiR 

.87776 

.87541 

,87302 

,87060 

,86813 


,90558 

.90345 

,90127 

,89909 

, 8968 .^ 

,89458 

,89232 

,89006 

.88773 

, 885-38 

,88301 

,88067 

,87827 

,87586 

,87340 


,91449 

,9120 

,91026 

,90812 

,90596 

‘,90567 

,90144 

,89920 

,89695 

,89464 

,89325 

,88998 

.88758 

,88521 

,88271 


*9221 

,9200 

*9^79 

,9158 

.9'37 

,9114 

,9092 

,9070 

, 904 ^ 

,9025 

,9002 

,8979 

,8955 

,8932 

,8908 


.93474 

. 93*74 

•93072 

,92859 

,92647 

. 9*436 

,92225 

,92010 

•9*793 

,91569 

•9*540 

,91119 

,90891 


937 ^ 

9354* 

9334* 

93*31 

92919 

92707 


.93592 

. 933^2 

.93*77 

,92963 

. 9275 ^^ 

.92546 

.92333 

. 92 ** 1 . 

, 9-1891 

.91670 

>91446 

,91221 

,90992 




•9.34*9 

,93208 

,93002 

,93794 

* 925^0 

,93364 

*92143 

,91923 

,91705 

,91481 

,91252 


, 93-152 

,93247 

,93040 

,92828 

',92613 

.92393 

.92179 

,91962 

,91740 

. 9 * 5*3 


•94675 

,94484 

,93295 

,94096 

. 93^97 

,93696 

,93493 

. 932'^5 

,93076 

,92865 

,92646 

•92432 

,92220 

, 9*998 

,91769 


, 9495 o 

•94734 

•94547 

,94348 

,94149 

.93948 

, 93749 ' 

,93546 

.93337 

,93*32 

,92917 

.92700 

,92491 

,92272 

.92047 


•95*73 i 
,94988 ! 
,94802 
,94605 
•944*4 

•94213 

, 94018 
,93822 
^93616 

, 934*3 

,932101 

,92989 

•92779 

,92562 

,92346 


,95681 

,95502 

195328 

.95*43 

,94958 

.94767 

•94579 

,94388 

. 94*93 

. 939^9 

•93785 

•93582 

.93381 


3S LTJ''’- 
'.f fpirit tn 
lOOgfainB 
of Wjtcr,' 


,96967 
,96840 
,96706 

, 965^3 

•96420 
, 96 & 7 a 

,95962 
.95802 
.9)292.1,95638 
.95*** 119546.7 


,9474^ .1 * 95 ii ^3 
I *94563 j .94944 
•94368 ',94759 


, 9643 ? 

,96788 

.96145 

,95987 

, 958^6 

,95667 

* 955 , 02 . 

, 953*8 

•95152 


,97635 

.97556 

. 9747 * 

•97384 

,97284 

, 97 * 81 . 

.,97074 

.96959 

.,96836 

•ye-oB 

,96568 

• 96437 ' 

,96293 

• 96*39 


,98108 

,98076 

•98033 

,97930. 

, 97 p 20 

.917847 

!»9777» 

,97688 

,97596 

•97495 

• 973^5 


,98804 

,98804 

,98795 

,98774 

. 98745 - 

-, 98702 . 

*98654 , 

,98594 i 

, 9*^527 

* 9 ^M 54 * 
1,98367 
, 98281 
*98185 
,98082 
97969 


, 92 « 5 » 

,92646 

•93 >70 1 

,92957; 

5 grams 
;tf fpint (0 
^0© gr-tiin 
of w >tcr. 

• t 

1 

t 

* s 

-Wat*-:* 

\ 

.99331 

:: 

• 993 ‘H 

199545 

•99338 

,99316 

1,00094 

1 

ifOOohO 
1 ,(;Oo68 

, 99 it 84 

1 >00038 

.99244 

1,00000 
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quoi». 


We formerly obferved, that the fertea of mixture 
chofen by Sir Charles Blagdcn, for the advantagea at¬ 
tending it in makii^ the experiment, wx«.iiot fueled For 
folving thequeilions which commonly occur in thefpi- 
rit buiiiie^. He accordingly fugge(U the propriety of 
forming tables in a convenient feneafrom the data fur* 
rrihed by tUtfe experiments, indicating tbe proportion 
of ii^grcdicnts contained in fomc conllant weight or 
bulk. 

'I'o facilitate the conftruAion of fuch tables, it is 
ncceiTary to coufider the fubjefi in the moft general 
manner. Thciefoie let a reprefent the cQ^ilUnt nuuj- 
bex loo. Let •» and / reprefent the quantities of water 
and fpirit by weight in any mixture; that is, the 
pounds, ounces, ur grains of each. Let x reprefent 
the quantity pi-r cent, of fpirita alfo by weight; that 
is, the nuinh^r of pounds of Ipirits contained in.ioo 
pounds of the mixture; and Icty.hc its quantity per 
cent, in gaHons, or the number of gallons contained iu 
loo gallons of the uaipixed Migredicnts. Let m be the 
bulk of a pimtidof fpirit of any given temperature, the 
bulk of a pound of water oj' the fame temperatifre being 
accounted i. 

riteii eu-pr is the weight of any mixture, aqd «v-p 
Mi is its bulk. 

Wc have the following proportions: 
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X, and X —. (Equation ift); and hence s may tie 

found when x the per ceutage in weight is giren, for s 


= * (Equation ad.) 

a—X ' ’ ' 

J. w -p « X : I* ^ 2= j : y, and __ 

quation 3d); and xmay be found whcny,tlie per centage 
in gallons* ra.given ; for i s -^^ 2 - (Equation 4th.) 

Thc.ufual qucIlioDS ^hicli can be folved from thefe 
. experiments are, 

. ,1. To afeertaini thp quantity of fpirits per cent, in 
bulk from ^nbfcrWition of tita fpccific gravity, or to tell 
Kow mahy gallons of fpirit arc in 100 gallons of mix- 
ture. 

Look for the fpeciffc gravity in the tabic, and at 
. the head of the column will be found the w and x cor- 
refponding. If the precife fpecific gravity obferved is 
not in the tables, the x mud be found by inter pola- 
rion. And here U is proper to remark, that taking the 
Tinplc proporti'-Kial parts of fpccific gravity will not be 
fuflicici:t1y cxd£l, tfpecially i>ear the beginning or the 
end of the tabic, bccaufe llie Jenfities correfpouding to 
the ferics of mixtures do not change uniformly. Wc 
mull have recourfe to the general tulcsof interpolation, 
by means ofiirll and fecond differences, or be provided 
with a fubfidiary table of differences. A good deal of 
pra^icc in computations of this kind fuggclied the fol¬ 
io wing method of making fuch ioterpoUtions withgr-eat 
K\te dtfpa^h atid abundant accuracy. Ou a plate of wood, 
«>ci.xxxi. or metal, or lliff card-paper, draw a line EF (fig. 3.), 
as a fcale of equal parts, reprefentinp tbc jeading or 
equable arithmetical ferics of any table. (In the orc- 

^■•,r.< r? ii* Jn *i.„ __ ?_ ___j \' 


m X 


(E- 


alfo in fuch fort, that the eye lhall readily catch their Spirituon. 
diflance from the principal line AB. Let GPL be a l*iquort. 
thin flip of whalebone, of uniform breadth and thick- 
nefs, alfo divided into equal parts properly diftingiiilh- 
able* Lallly, Let there be a pin P fiaed near the mid¬ 
dle of the principal line AB. 

Now fuppofe that a value of x is to be Interpolated 
by means of an obferved fpccific gravity not in the ta¬ 
ble. Look for the nearclt to it, and note its diftance 
from the preceding and the following. Let thefe he 
PH and PK on the flexible fcale. Alfo take notice of 
the lines K 10 and H 10, whofe diflances from AB 
are equal to the conllant difference between the fuccef* 
five values of S, or to any cafily ellimalcd multiple of it 
fas in the prefent cafe wc have taken 10 and 10, in- 
llcad of 5 and 5, the running difference of Sir CbarUa 
Biagden’s table). Then, leaning the middle point P of 
the whalrlwne on the pin P in the board, bend it, and 
place it flantwife till the points K and H fall fome- 
wherc on the two parallels K 10 and H 10. Nomaiter 
bow oblique tlie politioii of the whalebone is. It will 
bend in fuch a manner that its differciH points of divi- 
Con (reprefenting different fpccific gravities) will fall 
on the parallels which reprefent the correfj>oiuliug va¬ 
lues of X. Wc can fay that uU this may be done in Ida 
than half a minute, and lefi: time thaw ia nccelfary for 
infpe^ing a table of proportional parts, and not the 
tenth part of that neceffary for intc: polaling by fecond 
differences. Yet it is exaft enough (if of the liae of 
duodecimo page) fur interpolating three decimal places^ . 

This is ten times more cxafl than the prefent cafe re¬ 
quires. To return from this digrelfion. 

Having thus found x in the tabic, we get x ory by - 

the equations srx, and a 


=> 


But here a material circumftancc occurs. The weight ■ 
of alcohol X, and its per ccniagc x, was rightly deter¬ 
mined by the fpecific gravity,becaufc it wasinterpolated 
between two values, which were experimentally con- 
nefted with this fpccific gravity. But in making the 
tranfitioii from x to y, wc only give tlie per centag^ in 
gallons before mixture, hut not the number of gal¬ 
lons of alcohol contained in a hundred gallons of mix- 
ed liquor. For when wc have taken rt—y 'andy inflead 
. of w and x, they will indeed make a finular compound 
when mixed, bccaufe the proportion of their ingrrdienis 
is the fame. But they will not mako icp g^HuHs ^,£ 
ihU compound, bccaufeilKTc is a fliunkirig or coudenfa- 
tion by mixture, and the fpecific gravity by winch wc 
interpolated j is the phylical or ical fpccific gravity 

corrcfpoiiding to w and sj v/hile the fpccific 

cv X w r * 

gravity-implied in the value ofy, is the mathematical 
denfity independent on this c ondenfution. Since there¬ 
fore y, together with a~~y, make lefs than 100 gal¬ 
lons of the compound, there mull in too galious of it 
be more alcohol than is exprefled by y. 

Let G be the mathematical fpecific gravity (rr 

_,_ ,.. )» phyfical or real obferved fpccific 

fent cafe EF is the fcalc cm which x-ip computed)—. gravity (which we cannot exprefs SlgcbraicallvV ard 

n gallons of alcohol really^^ontainedi^^^ lOO 

Jars BA, LC, p^p, ^*akc one of tl«m AB . gallons of the compound. The bulk ^reintr invei filv ik 

more coBfpjcHovttUn the rci*q;nddiftiaguifluhc other* the dcnfiiy or fpccific gravity, it .i« xvidnt that^tbe 

biak 
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9 fi^fcttou« bu^ of the coii^ovod mvft be to loo gallons ai^ to 
L.iqttorB. fjpgj ^ make it ftiil qp to too 

gaUoat, we muft tnetvife it in the proportion of G to 
g. And becaafe thia augmentation muft be of the 
feme ftrength with thii contrtdled liquor, bo^ kigredi* 
eats muft be increafed in the proportion of G tog, and 

we muft b»c G: and 9SE^X^* Now, in- 


t 70 + 1 
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ftead of g, write a — ^ * ■ ■, and inftead of i write 


-fv + m r 




mi’ -G 

whieb are refpeftifclp equal to tbem. Thii 


ecr-h 

gwet US %sga 


m I 


^ga X 


en-h e ~ m+# 

All this will be iUuftrated by an example. 

Suppofe that we hare obferi^ tlw fpecific grarity of 
a rpirituoua liquor of the temperature 60" to be 0,941^8. 
Looking into Sir Charles Blagden's uble, we find the 
gravities 0,9.^r8 and 0,04296, and the / correfpond- 
mg to them is 80 and yy, the water in cajrii mixture 
being too. By interpolatioii we obtain tbe /. cerre- 
fpondiog to 0,941 ^ 7B- At this temperature m 


= 5 ; 8 i}’ = *“'* 


f)i 2 := 94,54545. There¬ 


for# as = 0,94^28 X 100 X 
Tcry nearly 50. 


94»f4f45 


*94.54545 


.,5549,997, OP 


We hare Teen eren perfons not unacquainted with 
fabjeAi of this kind puzaled by this fort of paradox, 
e is faid to be the per centage of fpirit in the com¬ 
pound. The compound haa the fame proportion of io- 
gredients when made up to too gallons as before, when- 
y was faid to be its per emtage, and yet y and s are not 
the fame. The la^ is, that althoueh s is the number 
of gallons of alcohol really contained in too gallons of 
the compound, and this alcohol is in the fame propor¬ 
tion as before to the water, this proportion is not that 
of 50 to 50: for if the ingredients were feparatrd again, 
tlm would be 50 gallons of alcohol and 52,876 of 
water. 

The proportion of the ingredients id their feparatc 


date is bad by the sd Equation ran — -r " "". which 


is equivalent to G o 


m s 


For the prelcnt example 


y will he found 4S»599t and y, or the water per 
cent. 51,401, making lOOgalloBs ^ unmixed ingre¬ 
dients. We £m then that there hat been added 1,398 
gallons of alcohol ( led fince both ingredients are ali¬ 
mented in the propoitioo of G to g, there hare auo 
been added 1,478 of water, and the whole addition for 
making up the 100 gallons of compound is 2,876 
gallons ( and if the ingredients of the compound were 
leparatc, they wouU amount to 102,876 gallons. This 
might have been found at the firft, by me propoitios, 
—Ga 100: (Theod^tm)* 

The next queftion which afually occurs in bufinefs is 
to find what deniitT wift reCult from any i^pofed udx- 
turc per gallun. This queftion is folved b) means of the 
<0 y 

equation •-—In this cxanunaLioa it will be 
wia—; 7 ,) 

tnoft convenient to make w ss a. If the value W t 
fouad in this manner falls on a value in tlktahl^wc have 


the rpecifid gravity by infpefrion* If not, we mnft in- 8f>in*ta 
terpohte.' 

iST. The value cif m, vrkieh is employed in thefe re-'""'^ 
dudtions, varies with the temperature. It is riways ob¬ 
tained by divkKng the fpeeifiegravity of alcohol of that 
temperature by the -lpecifie gravity of water of the 
fame temperature. The quotient is the real fpecific 
gravity of alcohol for that temperature. Both of iKofe 
are to be had in the firft and Isft copartments of Sir 
Charles Blagden's table. 

Thefe ojperaticmt for partlctdar cafes give the anfwers 
to 'jmrtiedm occafional queftiona. By applying them 
to all the nunft>ers in the tables, tables may be conftra6t- 
ed for folving every queftion by infpeftion. 

There is another queftioa which occurs moft fre¬ 
quently in the exetfe tranfaAions, and al(b in all com- 
pofitioni of fpirituous liquors, viz. Wbst ftrenglh will 
refult from a mixture of two compounds of known 
frrength, or mixing any compound of water i To 
folve qUeftions of t&s kind by riie table fo often quot¬ 
ed, we muft add into the fitm the water per gallon of 
the different liquors. In like manner, take the fum of 
the fpifits, and fay, as the fum of the waters is to that 
of the aloohtds, ib is a to e; and operate with a aad i 
as before. 

Analogous to this is the queftion of the duties. 

Thefe are levied on proof fpirits;} that is, a certain du¬ 
ty is charged on a gallon of proof fpirit} and the gau¬ 
d’s bufinefs is to difeover how many galloni of proof 
fpirit there is in any compound. The fpecification of 
proof fpirit in our excife laws is exceedingly ohfeure 
and complex. A gallon weighing 7 pounds M ounces 
(at 55**) is accounted 1 to o under praof. The gal¬ 
lon orwater contains 58476 |pxia^ and this fpirit is 
54688. Its denfity therefore it 0,93523 at 55% or (as 
may be inferred from the table) o»9335 2t to*. This 
denfity correfponds to a mixture of 100 grains of wa¬ 
ter with 93»457 of alcohol. If this be Aippofed to re¬ 
fult from the mixture of 6 gallons of alcohol with 1 of 
water (as is fuppofed by the defignation i to 6 un¬ 
der proof), the gallon M proof ^irits confiftt of 100 
parts of fpirits by Weight, mixed with 75 parts of 
water. Such a ^iril will have the denfity 0,9162 
nearly. 

This being premifrd, in order to find the gallons of 
proof fpirits in any mtxtim, find (be quantity of alco¬ 
hol by weight, and then fay, as too to 175, fu is the al¬ 
cohol in the compound to the proed* fpirit that may be 
made of it, and for which the duties muft be paid. | 

We have confidered this fub)ed. at fome length, be-* 
caufe it is of great importance in the fpirit trade to have 
thefe circnmftances al^rtaioed with precifioa | and bc- 
canfe the fpecific gravity is the only fore criterion that 
can be had of the ftrength- Firing of gunpowder, or 
prodacipg a cenain balwe hj fliaking, are very vague 
teftf; whereas, by the fpr^ifuj gravity, we can very fc- 
cttrcly ^certain tim ftrength within one pirt in 500 as 
wiU ^Icntly ^pesr. 

SirCharlmAagdcntOrMrGiImn,have publiAied f 
moft copious fet of tables, calculated from thefe valu- 
able experiments. In thefe, computatiofia are made for 
every unity of the hnndred, and for every degree of the 
theitnoOieier. But thele tables are Klf qot in the nooft 
commodieiiB form tar hofioefs. Mr John WUfon, an 
ingenfous geoikman itftding at Dundtei has juft pub- 

1 ^x 4 
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plrbaati* H/lbcd at Ediubipr|^ Ubjc# {omc^what GmiUri fii^uodcd 
Lifu^ on ihe f<ime experiments. Both of thefc tables ihow 
the quantities by meafure conefparidifif to every unit 
by weight of Sir Cbafles Blagden*t experiments, fUnd 
for every degree, of temperature. They alfo fbow the 
per of atcoboU and the cotidenfation or tbequMi* 

tity L>ii by mixture. But aa tiiey both retain the,orf* 
giital feries of parta by weigbt, whioh is very anufual, 
the fpirit traders will tint] cogfititfrahledMHculty in ina 4 » 
ing ufe of them. Retaining tiais Ceriet alfo caufci all 
tlu per eenUige aUmbera (which are the only iatorefiing 
ones to the trader) So. bf fi't^ional, and no aofwcrcan 
be had witlunit a double interpolation. 

We have tlterefore calcuhiud a table in the form in 
which It mud be moU ureful and 'acceptable to thofe 
who are engaged in the-fpirit trade, iliowing at pace 
the fpeeiiic gravity which, refuits from any proportion 
of admixture in hundredth ‘.parts of the wh^. This 
anfwers immediately the.chiqf quelitOHt in the terms'in 
which they are ufually conceived aiul propofed. The 
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obferved fpwific ^vity, or, fiad the gravity refulting SpirftLOu. 
from any proportion of the ingredienta. A third co- 
lumn liiuws how, much the hamlrcd m^afures of the two' 
ingredients fall Aiort of mahing a hun^d meafures of 
the compound. A fimpk proportion, which can be 
.done witbout the pen, will determine what part of this 
deficiency mu ft be made op by fpirit. The ufe of 
this table nuift now be fo famUinr to the reader’s 
mind, that w’c need not give further inftruAions ahoiit 
it. 

This IS followed by another fimilar table, giving an 
immediate anfwer to the moft ufual qoeftion, *< How- 
many meafvres of alcohol are there really contamed in 
100 mcafures ? This is dlfo accompanied by a column of 
condenfation. It would have been fomewhat more ele¬ 
gant, bad the fpccifio gravities in this table made the 
equable feries and leading column. But we did not ad¬ 
vert to this till we bnd computed the table, and the ia- 
hour was too great to be repeated for (light reafons. 

The tables arc only for the temperature 6o*. To this 


two firft or leading columns (how the proportion in gal- the fpirituous liquors can always be brought in thefe cli- 
]uD 3 , pints, or other cubic mcafures, of the mixture, the mates; and in cafes where we cannot, a moment's in- 
wbole quantity being almays 100. . The fecond column fpe^ion of Sir ChuHes Blagden'i table will point out 
fcows the cornsfppndijig fpedfic gravity: fo that we very nearly (or cxaftly, by a fliort computation) the 
can cither (ind the proportion of the ingredients, by the necclTary corrcflions. 
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Compound. 

^leciBe 

Gravity. 

Cond. 

per 


Compound. 

Specific 

Cond. 

ptr 


Compound. 

specific 

Gravity. 

Cmid. 

prr 

tent. 

' $. 

|W. 

S. 

w. 

Gravity. 

S- 


100 

0 

0,82^0 



66 

34 

0,9073 

2*5 


33 

67 

0,9640 

»»3 

99 

t 

^8278 

0,19 


^5 

35 

0,9095 

2,6 


32 

0 $ 

0.9651 

2.3 

98 

f 

0,8506 

®»35 


64 

36 

0,91x6 

2,6 


3^ 

69 

0,9662 

2,2 

97 

3 

0.83JS 

0*4 


^3 

37 

0,9137 

2,6 


30 

70 

0,9673 

2*1 

, 

"4 

0,8360 

0,5 


61 

3» 

0,9157 

2.6 


29 

7» 

0,9683 

2, 

951 

5 

6.8387 

0,6 


61 

39 

0,9177 

2t7 


28 

72 

0,9693 

»*9 

94 

6 

0,8413 

0*7 


60 

40 

0.9198 

2,7 


27 

73 

0,9704 

^*9 

93 

, 7 

0,845b 

0,8 


59 

4> 

0,9218 

2.7 


26 

74 

0,9713 

1.8 

9? 

8 

O', 8465 

0,9 


58 

4^ 

0.9238 

2*7 


*5 

75 

0.97*4. 

«»7 



0,8491 

i» 


57 

43 

0.9257 

2*7 

, 

24 

76 

0.9734 

1,6 



0,85 f 6 

r,f 


56 

44 

0.9277 

! 2,H 


23 

77 

0.9744 

1,6 

■ 

tl' 


l»2 

' 

is 

45 

0,9296 

i fa.8 


22 

:» 

0.9754 

*.5 


12 

0,8507 

^3 


54 

46 

0,93 i 6 

2,8. 

. 

21 

79 

0.9763 

>*4 

.87 

>3 

0,859a 

*»4 


53 

47 

o>9335 

2,8 


20 

80 

0,9773 

*»3 

85‘ 


978G17 

**5 ^ 


5» 

48 

0*9353 

2,8 


*9 

81 

0,9783 

1.2 


‘5 

6,86ifr 

?»5 


5* 

49 

0,9371 

2.8 


18 

Sa 

0.9793 

1,2 


,10 

o,9««fe 

i»6 


50 

50 

o,9t88 

2.8 


>7 

^3* 

o,gSo2 

i.i 

h- 

q;: 

i 6,869b 

.'**7' 


49 

.5* 

0,9406 

2,18 

f 

16 

«+ 

0,^12 

I, 

Ik' 

\ 

i8‘ 


*.7 




0.9423 

2.8 


>5' 

.«5 


0*9 

Bi 


'0.^757 

1.7 


47' 

53 

0,9440 



4‘ 

f;6; 


o.'9, 

'8b- 

20 

0,8700 

1,8 


46 

54 

0,9456 

2.7 


*3 

87 

6,9842 

0.8 

79 

21 

0,8764 

*»9 


45 

55 

0*9473 

2,7 


12 

88 

o.9»js 

0.7" 

78' 

22 

0,8807 

a. , 


44 

56 

0,9489 

2,7 


11 

8y 

0,9863 

0.7 

n 

I3 

0,8830 

2. 


43 

57 

0,9505 

2*7 


10 

90 

0,9874 

0,6 






.42 

58 

0,9^20 

2*7 


9 

9> 

0,9886 

0*5: 
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8 
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0.4 


25 
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40 

60 
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a* 

/ 

93 
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73 

27 
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6 

94 
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O2 
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5 

H 
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29 
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37 

63 
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70 
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' 
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64 
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3 

97 
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9« 
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Ipiritvetii 

Ltqu»rt> 


Spir. 

ftr 

etat. 

Specific 

Crtvity* 

Contr. 


Spir. 

fer 

etnt. 

Specifie 

Gravity. 

Contr. ' 


spir. 

p,r 

cm/. 

itoo 

0,82500 



66 

0,91095 

2.59 


33 c 

99 

0,82629 

0,18 


<55 

0,91306 

2,62 


32 e 

98 

0,83142 

0.34 


64 

0,91511 

2,64 


31 c 

97 

0.S3449 

0,46 


63 

0,91714 

3,66 


30 < 

96 

0,83750 

0,57 


62 

0,91914 

2,68 


29 c 

95 

0,84048 

0,68 


61 

0.92112 

3,70 


28 c 

94 

0,84339 

0,8 


60 

0,92308 

2,72 


27 c 

93 

0,84621 

0,9 


59 

0,92501 

2.74 


26 ( 

92 

0,84900 

1,01 


58 

0,92692 

2,76 


25 ‘ 

9 * 

0.85172 

I,It 


57 

0,92883 

2.77 


24 ( 

90 

0,85443 

1,21 


56 

0,93072 

2,78 


23 < 

89 

0,85704 

i. 3 > 


55 

0,93258 

2,80 


22 < 

88 

0,85971 

i »39 


54 

0.93435 

2,81 


21 

87 

0,86228 

1.47 


53 

0,93612 

2^1 


20 

86 

0,86483 

1,54 


52 

0,93786 

2,62 


»9 

85 

0,86737 

1,61 


51 

0,93958 

2,81 


18 

84 

0,86987 

1,67 


SO 

0,94128 

2.79 


17 

8y 

0,87235 

1.74 


49 

0.94293 

2,7s 


16 

82 

0,87481 

1,81 


48 

0,94455 

2,76 



8i 

0,87726 

1,88 


47 

0,94610 

2.73 


14 

80 

0,87969 

1.94 


46 

0,94768 

2 , 7 t 


»3 

79 

0,88207 

2, 


45 

0,94923 

2,70 


12 

78 

0,88445 

2,05 


44 

0,95074 

2,68 


11 

77 

0,88676 

2,11 


43 

0,95219 

2,66 


10 

76 

0.88909 

2,17 


42 

0.95354 

2.63 


9 

75 

0,89,140 

2.22 


41 

0,95502 

2,00 


8 

74 

0,89367 

2,26 


40 

.0,95636 

2,58 


7 

73 

0,89593 

2,31 


39 

0,95766 

2.54 


6 

72 

o, 8 q 8 i? 

2,36 


38 

0,95894 

2,49 


5 

7 > 

0,90035 

2^-1 


37 

0,96019 

2,46 


4 

70 

0,90241 

2.49 


36 

0,96141 

2.43 


3 

69 

0,90464 

2.47 


35 

0,96258 

2,38 


2 

68 

0,90675 

2,51 


34 

0,96371 

2.33 


X 

67 

0,90885 

2.55 


33 

0,96481 

2,27 


0 

66 

0,91095 

2.59 








SpiritQo 
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•pecifie 


Contr. 
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0,98032 

0,98x29 

0,98228 

0,98328 

0,98430 

0,98534 

0,98640 

0,98748 

0,98858 

0.98973 

0,99091 
0,992 11 

0,99334 

0,99461 

0,99591 

0,997 »S 

0,99861 

1,00000 


2,27 
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2»*5 
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2,00 

i»93 
1,86 
1.79 
i» 7 > 
1,63 

1,56 
1,48 
*.4 

*. 3 * 
1,24 
1.17 

1,08 
1,00 
»93 

.85 

.78 

.7>-| 
,66 
.61 

.S» 
»45 
.34 

.25 

,18 

.7 

.3 

>0 


»« In the fii 1 table, of which the folc intention is to 
point out the proportion of ingrediente, the fpcciiic m- 
Jities are computed only to four places, which will al¬ 
ways gire thcianfwer true to p2rt- In tlie laft, 

which ia more iminediafcely interefting to the merchant 
in bis traufadlipns with the encife office, the computa¬ 
tion is carried one.pUcc further.” 

Theconfidcration of the firfliof thefe two table* vnil 
furmfh Come ufcful information to the reader who is in- 
terelUd in the philofi»pby of chemical mixture, end who 
endeavours to invelligate the eature of thofc forces 
w hich conn«a the particles of tangible matter. Th^ 
vary with the diftstnee of the particle ; and therefore 
Oic law of their aaion, Uke that of uniivcrfal gravitation, 
is to be difeovered by rotafurinjg their fenhble cfFcAa at 
their various diftaeces. Their change of diftance is 
feen in the ebange of denfily or fpccific gravity. 

Did the. iudividail denfitics of the water and fpirit 
remain unchanged by nuxlurc,,the fpccific gravity would 
change by equal di&reoccs iiv the feriei of mixture* on 
whi^h thi* table U cunfirttflcd ( for the bulk being al¬ 
ways the fame, the change of fMcific gravity muit be 
the di^cneo-^tween the weignt of the gallon of w'a- 
tcr which is vided aud that of the galloQ of fpiric which 


is taken out. The whole difference of the specific gra- 
▼ittc* of fpirit* and water being 1,750 part* in 10,000, 
the augmentation byeach fucceffive chance of a meafurc 
of fpirit for a roeafure of water wouW be the looth 
pan of thi*, or 17,5. But, by tpking the fucceffive 
diferencea of dcnlity a* they occur in the table, we fee 
that they are vaftly greater ia the iddhiona of wa¬ 
ter, being thea about 29; after which they gradually 
dimifliffi to the medium quantity 27^, when water and 
fph-its are mixed in nearly equal bidk*. The differen¬ 
ces of fpceific gravity ftill diminifti, and are reduced to 
9, when about 75 part* of water are mixed with 25 of 
fpirit. The difference* now increqfe again ; and the 
lad, when 99 parts of water are mixed with i part of 
fpirit, the difference from the fpccific gravity of pure 
water i* above 14. 

The mcchanica? effeft, therefore, of the addition of 
a meafurc of water to a great quantity of fpirit is great¬ 
er than the fitnikr effcA of the addition of a meafare of 
fpirit* to a great quantity of water. What we call me¬ 
chanical cffefl is the local motion, the change of diftance 
of the particle*, that the corpufcular force* may agarn 
be in equiKbrio. Obferve, too, that tHl* change is 
ereater than ia the proporlioB' of the diftance of tnc 

particles; 
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ipirtwoMi particles; for ibe denfity of water it to Aat of fpirita 
l.i^oori. nearly as 6 to y, and the chaoses of fpecific gravity are 
nearly as 6 to 3. 4 

We alfo fee that the changing caufei which produces 
the abfolute condenfation of each ingredient, ceafes to 
operate when 7y parts of water have been mixed with 
35 of alcohol: for the variation of fpecihe gravity, 
from diminifhing comes now to tncreafc{ and therefore, 
in this particuUrftate of compofition, h equable. Things 
are now in the fame ftate as if we were mixing two 
fluids which did not ad on each other, but were mutu* 
ally difleminated, and whofe fpecific gravities are nearly 
as 9 to 10 $ for the variation 9 of fpecific gravity may 
be confidered as the looth part of the whole difference 
in the fame manner as 17,^ would have been had water 
and alcohol fuilained no contradion. 

The imagination is greatly aflifted in the contempla« 
lion of geometrical quantity by exhibiting it in its own 
form. Specific gravity, being an exprefCon of deniity 
(a notion purely geometrical), admits of this illuftra* 
tion 

Therefore let AB (6g. 4.J reprefent the bulk of any 
mixture of water and alcoboL The fpecific gravity of 
water may be reprefented by a tine of fuch a length, 
that AB fhall be the difference between the gravitica of 
alcohol and water. Suppofe it extended upwards, to¬ 
wards a, till Bd is to Aa as 16,000 to 8350. It will 
flat our purpofe better to reprefent it by a parallelo¬ 
gram a BF e, of any breadth BF. In this cafe the di^ 
fvrence of the fpecific gravities of alcohol and water 
will be exprefled by the parallelogram ABFE. If there 
were no change produced In the deniity of one or both 
ingredients, the fpecific gravity of the compound would 
increafe as this parallelogram does, and AGH£ would 
be the augmentation cofrefponding to the mixture of 
the quantity AG of alcohol with the quantity GB of 
water, and To of other mixtures. But, to exprefs the 
augmentation of denfity as it really obtains, we mull 
do it by fome curvilineal area DABCHD, which va¬ 
ries at the rate determined by Sir Charles Blagden’s ex¬ 
periments. This area mull be precifely equal to the 
re^angle ABFE. It moft therefore faH without it in 
fome ^acet, and be deheieut in others. Let DMHKC 
be the curve which correfpoods with tbefc experiments, 
it is evident to the mathematical reader, that the ordi¬ 
nates LM, GH, IK, dec. of this curve are in the ulti¬ 
mate ratio of the differencea of the obferved fpecific gra- 
tities. U A», «/>, dec. are cachs:;, the little fpaces 
A«2Dt«/8dK will be precitely equal to the diffe¬ 
rences of the fpecific gravities 0,8350} 0,8587; 0,8516, 
dec. emrefponding to the different mixtures of water 
and alcohol. The curve cuts the fide of the parallelo¬ 
gram in K, where the ordinate GK expreifes the mean 
variation of denfity 0,0017,5. IK is the fmalleft va» 
nation. The condenfation may be e»reffed by draw¬ 
ing a curve i/mGiy parallel to DGMKF, making 
Dtfss A£. The condenfation is now reprefented by 
the fpaces coimrebended between this lad curve and 
the abfcUlk ACfB, reckoning thofe negative which lie 
on the other fide of it. This Ihows us, not only that 
the coodeolauoo is greatellin the mixture AG K GB, 
but alfio that in mixing foch a compound with another 
AI IB, thereitararcfadlioa. Another curve ANPOB 
may be drawn, of which the ordinates LN, OP* 10 , 
are proportional to the areas AL m AG m 1 ^ 


AI^D (ssAGn/f—Gll), &c. This curve Ihowt Sj/fiJfiiotJi 
the whole condenfation. ^ 

This manner of reprefenting the fpecific gravities of g 
mixtures will fiiggeft many cuiioas inferences to fuch as 
will confidcr them in the manner of Bofcovich, w'ith a 
view to afeertain the nature of the forces of cobcrioti 
and chemical affinities: And (his manner of viewing the 
ftibje£t becomes every day more promifing, in confe- 
quence of our improvements in chemical knowledge ; 
fur we now fee* that mechanifm, or motive forces, arc 
the caufee of chemical a£liun. AVe fee in almofl every 
cafe, that chemical affinities are comparable v.ith me¬ 
chanical preflures} becaufe the converfion of a liquid in 
to a vapour or gas is prevented by atmofplieric pref- 
fure, and produced by the great chemical agent heat. 

The a£tion of heat, therefore, or of the califc of lieat, 
is a mechanical action, and the forces art* common me¬ 
chanical forces, with which we arc familiarly acquaint¬ 
ed. 

** It may be alfo remarked in the column of contrac¬ 
tions, that in the beginning the contraflions augment 
Dearly in the proportion of the quantity of fpiriis(but 
more flowly); whereas, in the end, the contractions sir 
nearly in the duplicate proportion of the quantity of 
water. This circumllancc deferres the confidcration 
of the philofopher. We have reprefented it to the eye 
by the curve h </.** 

We Ihould here take fome notice of the attempt made 
to elude fome part of the duties, by adding fomr ingre¬ 
dient to the fpirits. But our information on this fub- 
JeA is not very exaA; and befides it would be doing 
no fervice to the trader to put fraud more in his power. 

There are fome falts which make a very great augmen¬ 
tation of denfity*, but they render the liquor unpalat¬ 
able. Sugar is frequently ufed with this view; 17 grains 
of refined fugar diffolved in icoo grains of prool fpirits 
gave it no fufpicious talle, and incrcafed its fpecific gra¬ 
vity from 0,920 to 0,925, which is a very great change, 
equivalent to the addition of 9 grains of water to a 
mixture of too grains of alcohol and 80 of water. 

SPITHEAD, a road between Portfmouih and the 
tfle of Wight, where the royal uavy of Great Britain 
frequently rendexvout. 

SPITTLE, in phyfiology. Sec Saliva. 
SPITZBERGEN. See GaBp.NLANt>, N*io. 

SPLACHNUM, in botany; A genus of plants be- 
longing to the clafs of cryptogamia, and order of mufei. 

The anthene are cylindrical, and grow on a lar^c co¬ 
loured apophyfis or umbraculum. The calyptra is ca¬ 
ducous. The female fiar grows on a fepatate fleruk 
There are fix fpecies, the rubrum, luteum, fphsericum* 
ampullaceum, vafculofum, anguffatum. Two of thefe 
arc natives of Britain. 

t« The amfuliaceumt or crewet fplachnum, is found in 
bog^and mar{hes,and often upon cuw-dung. It growtin 
thick tufts, and is about two inches high. The leaves 
are oval lanceolate, terminated with a long point or 
beard. The top of the filament or peduncle fwells into 
the form of an inverted cone, which Linnaeus terms an 
or umbraculum $ upon the top of which is 
placed a cylindrical unthcra} like the neck of a crewet. 

The calyptn is conical, and refembles a fmaQ extin- 
guifher. 

3. The vafculofum, or aoeiti-fhBped fplachnum, is 
found upon bogs and cow-doog, and upon the points of 

4U a rocks 
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Spleen rock* on tbc top of the Highland mountains, as on 
II B'-'H-I-omond, and in the illc of Sky, and clfcwhtrc. 
,p*.r«.uioii. (Jiffera little from the preceding, and perhaps is 
~ no more than a variety. The filaments we about au 

inch high. The leaves oval acute, not fo lanceolate 
and bearded as the otlier. The apophyfis, and the 
anihcra at the top of it, form together nearly an oval 
figure, not unlike an acorn in its cup, the apophy la 
beemg tranfverfcly femi-oval, and of a blood-red colour, 
the aruhera ihort and conical. The calyptra is the lame 
as that of the other. The operculum ia (hort and ob- 
tufr, and the rim of the anthera has eight large hori¬ 
zontal cilia. The anthera of the other is alfo cihated, 
but not fo tlillii»aiy. It is an elegant niofs, and very 
dUtiiiguilliahleon cccouiit of its orangc-colourtid tila- 
iiienia and dark-rril capfulce. 


s 
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i'LEF.N, in anatomy. See Anatomy, 
S.-LffN-irort. Sec AsfLKNIUM. 

SPLENETIC, a perfon afflicted with an obilruAion 

the fjilecn. - . n 

SPLENT, or Splint, among farriers, a callous in- 

f,:niihle cxcrefccitcc, breeding on the lUank-bonc ot hor- 

fi 6. See Farrif-RY, SeA. xxxi. 

•SPLICTNO, ill the fea language, is the untwilling 
the ends of two tables or ropes, and working the fc- 
vcral llrauda into one another by a fidd, fo that they 
|>ecome aa ftrong as if they were but one rope. 

SPOILS, whatever is taken from the enemy in time 
of war. Among the ancient Greeks, the fpoils were 
<livided among the whole army, only the general s Iharc 
was larged: but among the Romans, the fpoils belong¬ 
ed to the irpuhlic. , 

SPOLETTO.aduchyof Italy, bounded on the north 
by the marquifale of Ancona and duchy of Urbino, on 
the eaft by ITrihcr Abruixo, on the fouth by Sabina and 
the patrimony of St Peter, and on the wea by Orvie- 
t.ino and Perugioo. It is about 55 miles in length and 
40 in breadth. It was anciently a part of Umbria, and 
now belongs to the pope.—The name of the capital cj- 
tv is alfo Sp<^hUo. It was formerly a large place, but 
in I7®3 was ruined by an earthquake ; from ivhcuce it 

has never recovered itfclf. . . , 

SPOLIATION, in ccclefiaftical law, is an iniury 
done by one clerk or incumbent to another, m taking 
the fruits of his bcacficc without any right thereunto, 
but under a pretended title. It is remedwd by a de¬ 
cree to account for the profit* fo taken. This injury, 
when the jus patronatuM, or right of advowfon, doth not 
come in debate is cogmzabk m the fpmtual court, 
as if a patron firft prefenta A to a benefice, who m 
inftituted and induded thereto j and then, upon pre¬ 
tence of a vacancy, the fame patron prefeuts B to the 
fame living, and he alfo obtains maitution and mduc. 
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ftance of the patron by the king's writ of Miavit. So Spmide* 
alfo if a clc.k, without any colour of title, ejedts ano- J 
ther from his parfonage, this injury mull be redrclTcd in 
the temporal courts; for it depends upon no queilion 
determinable by the fpiritual law (as plurality of bene- 
fices or no plurality, vacancy or no vacancy), but is 

merely a civil injury. . • 

SPONUEE, in ancient poetry, a foot confifting of 

two long fylluMes, as omaej, 

SPONDIAS, Brasilian or Jamaica Plvm, in 
botany ; a genus of pLuts belonginj; to the clals of 
JeeandnOt and order of pittlagynia^ 1 he calyx is tjjiin- 
qucdentatc. The corolla .penr.apetalous. The fruit 
Contains a quinquelocular kernel. 1 here arc only txvo 
fpecies, the mombin and niyrobalanus, which appear fo 
much confoundi'd in the deferiptions of different bota- 
niffs, that wc do not venture to prefent them to our 

readers. , , _ 

SPONGIA, Sponoe, in natural hmory ; a genua 
of animals belonging to the clafs of vermes, and order of 
xoophyta. It is fixed, flexible, and very torpid, grow¬ 
ing in a variety of forms, compofed cither of reticula¬ 
ted fibres, «ir maffes of fmall fpines interwoven together, 
and clothed vAth a living gelatinous flelh, full of fmaU 
mouths or holes on its furface, by which it fucks ui and 
throws ourihe water. Fifty iperies have olready been 
difeovered, of which lo belong to the Britifh coalls. 

I. Oculata, or branched fpouge, ia delicately fort and 
very much branched: the branches are a little compref- 
Icd, grow cred, and often united together. I hey 
have rows of cells on each margin, that prcJcA a httic. 

This fpecies is of a pale yellow colour, from five to ten 
inches high. The fibres are reticulated, and the nefh 
or gelatinous part is fo tender, that when it ^s taken out 
of the water it foon dries away. It is vciy common 
round the fea-coaft of Britain and Ireland. This dc- 
feription will be better underftood by Plate cccclxxt. 
fig. I. At h, h along the edges and on the furface of 
the branches, are raws of fmall papillary holes, through 
which the animal receives its nourifbmcnt. 

a. Criflata, or cock's-comb fpopgc, ia flat, ereft, and 
foftt growing ii> the fhape of coclw combi, with row* 
of little hoKe along the tops, which projed a httic. It 
abounds on tlic rocks to the caftward of Haftmgs in 
Suffex, where it may be feen nt low-water. It is eprn- 
roonly about three inches long, and two inches high, 
and of a pule ycliowifh coknir. When put into a g»fa 
vcffcl of fca-wftcr, it has been obferved to fuck in and 
fquirt out. the water throagh little months along the 
tops, giving evident figns of life. 

' a. Stupt{fa, tow-fpongc, or downy, branched' fpong?, 
isfoft like low, with round branches, and covered with 
(inc pointed hairs. It is of a paU yellow colour, and 
about three inches high., It is frequently thrown on 


uJ. "iioS; Ua of tUc vacau^ ^J"” Fig:;: «prcfc,t. ihia 

th™ that cU.k who i. kopt but U U fo clof.ly co,t J with a fine down. 

Fonts of L t?at,tl.;numerous fmall bp)csin it,furfaue are.not.dif- 

. • •. /I It __ La urlt^tn,>r lli^ 


benefice. And :it fliaU ’there be tried, whether the 

r.vinn were or were not vacant; upon which the irali- 

dity of the fccoml clerk's prctciifion*; muft depend. But 
if the rirhl of patronage comes at •‘di into difpute,. as ij 
one patron prefented A. and another paliou prefciitcd 
B, there the ccchiliatlical court hath no cognizance, P’’®* 
yided the titlwjs fued for amount to a foi*vih part of the 
value of the living, but may be prohibited at the in- 


4. Diehoioma, dichotomous or forked fpongc, is ftiff, 
branched, with round, upright, eloftic branches, cover- 
cd with minute hairs. It is found on the coaff of Nor¬ 
way, and alfo, according to Bcikenhout, on the Cor- 
nilh and Vorkihirc coaffs. , It is of a pale yellow colour, 
and full pf very minute pores, guarded by minute fpincs, 

3 - ■ 
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;p<»iigu. UrtJU QTjom<nitJaf Ringing fpon^ei or crumb of 

—bread fpotigCi U of many foroiBa fuU of poresi very 
brittle and ioft* and ioterwoven with many minute fpines. 
It i« full of fmall protubcrance8». with a hole in each, by 
which it fucki.ip and throws out the water. It is very 
common on the BritiAi coaft> and is frequently feen fuN 
rounding fucufcs. It is found alfo on the fhores of 
North America, Africa, and in the £aft Indies. When 
newly taken out of the fca, it U of a bright orange co¬ 
lour, and full of gelatinous fle(h ; but when dry, it be¬ 
comes whitinw and when broken has the appearanceof 
crumb of bread. If rubbed on the band, it will raife 
blifters ; and if dried in an oven, its power of Hinging ia 
much increafedt efpecially that variety of it which is 
found on the fea-coaft of North America. 

6. Palmata, palmated ipongc, is like a hand with fin« 
gers a little divided at the top. The moutlis arc a 
little prominent, and irregularly difpofed c.n the furface* 
It is found on the beach at Brighthelmdune. It is of 
a reddifh colour, inclining to yellow, and of the fame 
foft woolly texture with the fpongia oculata, Hg. 4. 

7. Caronata, coiuuct fponge, is very fmall, confiding 
of a fiiiglc tube furrounded at top by a .crown of little 
fpines. The tube is open at the top. The rays that 
compofe the little crown are of a bright fhining pearl 
colour; tlic body is of a pale yellow. It has been 
found in the harbour of Etnfwortb, between Suflez and 
HampHiire. 

8. Potryoidetf grape fponge, is very tender and 
branched, as if in bunches: the bunches are hollow, 
and are made up of oblong oval ilglires having the ap¬ 
pearance of grapes; and each bunch is open at lop. 
This fpecies is of a bright Ihining colour. The open- 
iugs at the tops are evidently the mouths by which the 
animal imbibes and difeharges nloiHure. Wlien the 
furface is very much magnified, it appears covered with 
little mafles of triple, equidiHant, fhiniug fpines. 

9. Lacvflrut creeping fponge, has creA, cylindrical, 
and obtute branches. It is found iu lakes iu Sweden 
and England. 

10. Fiuviaiilut river fponge, is green, ered, brittle, 
and irregularly difpofed in numerous branches. It 
abounds in many parts of Europe, in tlic frefli rivers of 
Ruflla and England, but particularly inthe riverThames. 
It fcarcely ezhibits any fymptoms of life, is of a fifhy 
fincll: its pores, or mouths are fometimes filled with 
grecu gelatinous globuks. It differs very little from 
the lacuflris. 

So early as the days of Ariftotle fponges were fup- 
pofed to poffefs animal^life; the perfons employed in 
coUe«£ting them having obferved them fhrink when torn 
from the rocks, tlius exhibiting fyniptoms of ftufacinn. 
The fame opinion prevailed in the time of Pliny : But 
no, attention was paid to this fubjed till Count Mar- 
Hgli examined them, and declared them ve^'ctablcs. Dr 
Feyfoucll, in a paper which he fent to the Royal So¬ 
ciety in the year 1752, and .iu a fccond in 1757, af¬ 
firmed they were not vegetables, but tlie production of 
animalsand has accordingly deferibed the animalb, and 
the procefs which, they' performed in making the 
fponges. Mr, Ellis, in the year 1762, was at great 
pains to difeover thrfc animals. For this purpofe he 
difTeii^ed the fpongia urens, and was fuiprifed ti Und a 
great number of fir.all worms of the genar> cf neieis or 
lea-fccilopeudra, which had pierced tlicir way through 


the foft fuhflaocc of the fponge in quefl of a fafe re- Spoifor* 
treat. , lliat this was really the cafe, he was fully afi'ii- _ 
red of, by infpeftiDg a number of fpecimens of the . 

fame fort of fpemga, juH frefh from the fea. He put 
them into a glafs filled with fea water ; and then, inttead 
of feeing any of the little animaU which Dr Peyfouell 
deferibed, he obCervcd the papillie or fmall holes with 
wiuch the papillae are furrounded contract and dilate 
tbemfelves. He examined another variety of the fame 
fpecies of fponge, and plainly perceived the fmall tubes 
infpirc and expire the water. He therefore concluded, 
that the fponge is an animal, and that the ends or 
openings of the branched tabes are the mouths by 
which It receives its nourifhment, and difeharges ita ex¬ 
crements. 


SPONSORS, among Chriftians, arc thufe perfons 
whu, in the office of baptifm, anfwer or are Sureties 
for the perfons baptized. 

SPONTANEOUS, a term applied to fuch motions 
of the body and operations of the mind as we perform 
of uurfelves without any conilraint. 

SPOON-BILL, in ornithology. Sec PtarALEX. 

SPOONING, in the fea-Ianguage, is faid of a (hip, 
which being under fail in a ilorm at fra, is unable to 
bear it, and confcquently forced to go right before the 
wind. 

SPORADES, among ancient ailronoiners, a name 
given to fuch liars as were not included in any coudcl- 
lation. 

SPORADIC DisBASKS, among phyficians, arc fuch 
as feize particular perfons at any time or feafon, and ia 
any place ; in which fenfe they are diftinguilhcd from 
epidemical and cndcmical JifLafes. 

SPOT.S, in altronomy, certain places of the fun's or 
moon's dilk, obferved to be either more bright or dark 
than the rell; and accordingly called facuU et macuU, 
See Astronomy, Jndex » 


SPOTSWOOD (John), archbiihop of St An¬ 
drew's in Si.otlaud, was defeeaded from the lairds of 
Spotfw'und iu the Merfe, and was born in the year 
1565. He was educated in the UDiv;']’rity ofGUfgow, 
and fucceeded his father in the purfonage of Caldcr 
when but iB years of age. In 1601 beaitcuded EoJu- 
wtek duke of Lenox as his cliaplain, in an embalfy to 
the court of France for confirming the ancient amity 
between the two nations, and returscxl in the ambafla- 
dor's retinue through England. When he entered in¬ 
to the ai*ehbiliiopTic uf Glalgovv, he found there Wds 
not lool. tterliug of yearly revenue left; yet fuch 
was his care for his fuccc’ffora, tlifc^ be .greatly impro¬ 
ved it, and much to the fatislactiod’.of lusdigiccit*. ^V£- 
tcr having filed this fee 11 years, he was nufed to that 
of St Andrew's in 1615, and made primate and metro- 
politau of all Scotland. He preiided in fcvcrxl afTem- 
[ilics for relloririg the ancient difeipliue, and bringing 
tile church of Scotland to fomc fort of uniformity,with 
that of England. He conttnued in high eileciu with 
King James I. nor was he iefs valued by King Charles 1. 
•who was crowned by him in 1633, iji the abbey- 
church of Holyroodho'jfe. In 1655, upon the destii 
of the carl of Kinnoul chancellor oi Scotland, gur pri- 
niuie was advanced to that poll; buthad fcurcely held 
it four years,* when the confuQgut beginning in Scot¬ 
land, he was obliged to retire inta-Englaud ; and being 
broken witii g''hf, and fickuefs, died at London in 

103.J. 
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■WpotJt 1639, and waBintciredin Weftminfter.abbey. He wrote 
® A Hiftory of the Church of Scotland from the year 
^ ^ J03 to the rciga of King James VI. in folio. 

SPOUT, or IVater-SrovT, See IVATts.-Spottt* 

Spovt-F/^. Sec Sot.bM. 

SPRAT (Dr Thomas), biChop of Rochefter, wai 
born in 1^36* Pic had hU education at Oxford* and 
after the Reftoration entered into holy orders. He 
became fellow of the Royal Society, chiplaio to 
George duke of Buckingham, and chaplain in ordi« 
nary to King Charles 11. In 1667 he publiihed the 
Hiftor}' of the Royal Society, and a Life of Mr Cow¬ 
ley $ wlio, by his lafl will, left to his care his printed 
works and MSS. which were accordingly publifhed by 
him. In 1668 he was inftalled prebendary of Weft- 
minfter; in 1660, was appointed canon of Windforj 
in 1683,dean ofWcftroinfl.er; and in 1684, confccrated 
to the biihopric of Rochefter. He was clerk of the clo- 
fet to King James II.; in 1685, was made dean of the 
chape? royal; and the year following, was appointed 
one of the commifConers for ecclefiaftical affairs. In 
1692 his lordfliip, with feveral other perfons, was 
charged with treafon by two men, who drew up an af- 
fociation, in which they whofe names were fubferibed 
declared their refolution to reftore King James} to feize 
the princefs of Orange, dead or alive ; and to be ready 
with 30,000 men to meet King James when he fliould 
land. To this they put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, 
Marlborough, Saliibury, and others. The bifhop was 
arrefted, and kept at a mefienger*s, under a ftriA guard, 
for eleven days. His houfe was fearched, and nis pa¬ 
pers fetzed, among which nothing was found of a trea- 
fonable appearance, except one memorandum, in the 
follpwmg words : Tborough*paced doBrine* Being alk- 
ed at his examination tlie meaning of the words, he 
fatd that, about 20 years before, curiolity hsd led hiip 
to hear Daniel Burgefs preach } and that being ftrock 
with his account of a certain kind of dodtrinc, which 
he faid intered ai one ear^ and pacing through the head 
npeni out at the other, be had inferted the memorandum 
in his table-book, that he might not lofe the fubftance 
of fo ftrange a ferfnon. His innocence being proved, 
he was fet at liberty, when he publiihed an account of 
hii examination and deliverance \ which made fuch an 
iraprdlion upon him, that he commemorated it through 
life by a yearly day of tbankfgiving. He lived to the 
79th year of his age, and died May 20. 1713. His 
works, beftdes a few poems of little value, are, ** The 
Hiftory of the Royal Society }” The Life of Cow¬ 
ley?” The Anfwerto Sofbiere The Hiftory of 
the Ryc-houfc Plot"The Relation of his own Ex¬ 
amination i” and a volume of'* Sermons.” Dr Johnfpn 
fays, '* 1 have heard it obferved, with great juftnefs 
that every book is of a difTercnt kind, and that each 
has its diftind and charadleiiftical excellence.” 

SraxT, in ichthyology. See Clop.ea, 

SPRAY, the fprinluing of the fea, which is drivtui 
from the top of a wave in ftormy weather.. It differs 
from fpooii drift, as being only blown occaiionally from 
the broken forface of a high wave; udiereas the latter 
continues to fly horizontally along the fea, without iji- 
termiffion, during the excefs of a tempeft or hurricane. 

SPRING, in natural hiftory, a fountain or fource 
of water rifiog out of the ground. 

Mftnj^havc been the conjectures of philofopheri con* 


cerning the origin of fountains, nod great paint have Sfrini 
been taken both by Ute mentbers of the Ro)’al Society '■■■¥ ' 
and thofe of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in or* 
dor to ofeertain the true caute of it. It was Ariftotlc's 
t^inion, and held by moft of the aneieut philofophers 
aftir him, that the air contained to the cavertis of the 
earth, being condenfed by cold near its furface, was 
thereby changed into water and that it made its way 
through where it could iitid a paffage* ’ But we have 
no experience of any fucli traafmutation of air iato wa« 
ter. 

Thofe who imagine that ftMintaios owe their origin 
to waters brought from the fea by fubtefraneeus dudii, 
give a tolerable account bow iltcy lofe their fnltnehi 
by percolation ns they pafe through the earth ; but they 
find great difficulty in expIaiuiRg by what power tbe 
water rifcB above the level of the foa to near tbe tops 
of mountains, where fpriiigs generally abound } it be* 
ing contrary to the laws of hydroftatics, that a fluid 
ftiould rife in a tube above the level of its fourcf. How¬ 
ever, they have found two ways whereby they endea¬ 
vour to extricate thcmfelves from this difficulty. The 
one is that of Des Cartes, who imagines, tliat after 
the water is become fre(h by percolation, it is raifed 
out of the caverns of the earth in vapour towards its 
fur&ce ; where meeting with rocks near tbe tops of 
mountains in the form of arches or vaults, it fticks to 
them, and runs down their ftdei, (like water in an 
alembic), till it meets with proper receptacles, ii«fla 
which it fnpplies the fountains. Now this is a mere 
hypothefls, without foundation or probability : for, in 
the ftrft place, we know of no internal heat of the earth 
to caufe fuch evaporation | or if that were allowed, yet 
it is quite incredible that there fliould be any caverns fo 
fmootb and void of protuberances ss to aafwer the ends 
of an alembic, in coUe6ingaad condenfing tbe vapours 
together in every place where fountains arife. There 
are others (as Varenius, 8 tc.) who fuppofe that the wa¬ 
ter may rife through the perns of the earth, at throng 
capillary lubes by attradlion. But hereby they (how, 
that they are quite unacquainted with what Tclatea to 
the motion of a fluid through fuqh tubes: (or when a 
capillary tube opens into a cavity it ite upper end, oe 
grows larger and larger, fo as to oeafe to be oapdkiy 
at that end, tbe water will not aOcend vhroa|^h that tube 
into the cavity, or beyond where the tube m capillary f 
becaufe that part of ^e peri^ery of the eavity^ which 
is partly above tbe furfacc of the water mad partly he*' 
low it, ii not of the capillary kind. Nay, if the ca¬ 
vity is continually fupplied with water, it wilt be at* 
traced into the capillary tube, and ran down k at 
through a funnel, if the lower end is immerged in tbe 
fame fluid, as in this cafe it is fuppoCrd to bc« 

It has been a generally received opkiioo, and much 
efpouied by Mariotte (a diligent oblerver of narare), 
that the rife of fprings is owing to Uie rains and mekra 
fnow. According to him^ the raio-walcr which ialk 
upon the hills and mountaini, penetrating the fuiface^ 
meets with clay or rocks contiguous to each other | 
along which it runs, without being able to penetrate 
them, till, being got to the bottom of the mountain, 
or to a conftderable diftance &om the top, it breaks 
out of the ground, and formi fprings. 

In order to ckamine this opinion, Mr Perrault, 'Oc 
la Hire, and D. Sidelcau, cbdcavoumd to make as 

eftimate 
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cftifliftte oi the quBfitity of rain and fiiow that falls in TheThaincf,thcn, he finds by menfuratioa to difcliar^e Spring, 
the fpace of a year, to fee whether it would b<* fwffici- about J0,300,00€ tons of water a day. If therefore'" 
ent to afford a quantity of water equal to that which is the above faid nine rivers yield ten times as much water 
annoatly difeharged into the feaby the rivers. The re- as the Thames doth, it will follow, that all of them to» 
fult of their inqairiet was, that the quantity of rain and gether yield but 1817 million-? of tons in a day, wliich 
fnow which fell in a year into a cylindrical veflel would re but little more than onc-thiri of whpt is proved to be 
fill it (if fccured from evaporating) to the height of raifed in vapour out of the Mediterntncan in the fame 
about nineteen inches. Which quantity D. Sideleau time. We have therefore from hence a fourcc abuu- 
fiiuwed, was aotfufilcient to fupply the rivers; fimthat dantly fufficient for the fupply of fountains, 
tbofe of England, Ireland, and Spain, difeharge a Now having found that the vapour exhaled from 
greater quantity of water annually, Uiao the rain, ac- the feais a fofficient fupply for the fountains, he pro- 
cording to that experiment, is able to fupply. Befides ceeds in the next place to confider the manner in which 
which, another obfervation was made by them at the they arc raifed j and how they arc condenfed into water 
fame time, viz. that the quantity of water raifed in va- again, and conveyed to the fourecs of fprings. 
pour, one year with another, amounted to about thirty- In order to this he confiders, that if an atom of 
two inches, which ts thirteen more than falls in rain t a water was expanded into a /hell or bubble, fo as to be 
plain indication that the water of fountains is not fup- ten times as big in diameter as when it was water, that 
plied by rain and melted fnow. atom would become fpecifically lighter than air ; and 

Thus the true caufe of the origin of foUBtain* re- therefore would rife fo long as the warmth which Jirfl. 
mained undifeovered, till Dr Halley, in making his cc- feparated it from the furface of the water Ihould conti- 
lellial obfei^atioDS upon the tops of the mountains at nuc to diftend it lo the fame degree; and confequently, 

St Helena, about 800 yards above the level of the fea, that vapours may be raifed from the furface of the fea 
found, that the quantity of vapour which fell there (even in that manner, till they arrive at a certain height inthc 
when the iy was clear) was fo great, that it veiy much atmofphcre, at which they find air of equal fpecific gra- 
impeded his ©bfervations, by covering his glafles with vity with themfclves. Here they will float till, being 
water every half quarter of an hour; and upon that be condenfed by cold, they become fpccificallyhcavicr thau 
attempted to determine by experiment the quantity of the air, and fall down in dew ; or being driven by the 
vapour exhaled from the turfacc of the fea, as far as it winds agaiiifl the fidcs of mountains (many of which 
rifes from heat, in order to try whether that might be far furpafs the ufual height to which the vapours would 
a fuflSeient fupply for the water continually difeharged of themfclves afeend), are compelled by the llream of 
by fountains. The procefs of his’experiment was as the air to mount up with it to the tops of them; w'hcrc 
follows: He took a veflel of water faltcd to the fame being condenfed into water, they prcfcntly precipitate, 
degree with that of fea wafer, in which he placcda ther- and gletting down by the crannies of the ftoncs, part 
mometer; and by means of a pan of coals brought tlic them enters into the caverns of the hills; which be- 
water to the fomedegree of heat, which is obferved to ing once filled, all the overplus of water that comes thi- 
bethat oft^ air in our hottcll fummer ; thisdone,he ther runs over by the lowcft place, and breaking out by 
fixed the vcffld of water with the thermometer in it to the fidcs of the hills forms fingle fprings. Many of thefe 
one end of a pair of fcalcs, and exaftly couutcrpoifcd it running down by the valleys between the ridges of the 
with weighu on the other: then, at the end of two bills, and coming to unite, form littlerivulcls or hroolts; 
hours, be found, by the alteration made in the weight many ofthcfeagat;i meeting in one common valley, and 
of the veflel, that about a iixtieth part of an inch of gaining the plain ground, being grown Itfs rapid, be- 
the depth of the water waigone off in vajiour; and come a river ; and many of ihcfe being united in one 
therefore, in twelve hours, one tenth of an-inch would common channel, make fuch flreams as the Rhine and 
have gone off. Now this accurate obferver allows the the Danube ; which latter, he obfewts, one would 
Ivlcditerranean fea to be forty degrees long, and four hardly think to be a colle&ion of water condenfed out 
broad, (the broader parts compenfating for the narrow- of ^’apour, uulefs we coiiilder how vail a tra< 5 l of gruun«l 
cr,. fo'-that its whole furface is 160 fquare degrees) ; that rixerdrains, and that it is thefumofall tbofe fprings 
whufa» according to the experiment, muil yield at lealt which break out on the fouth fide of the Carpatluaii 
5,080,000,000 tons of water : In which account no re- mountains, and.un the north fide of the immenfe ridge 
gard n had to the wind and the agitation of the furface of the Alps, whicli is one continued cliaiu of mouutaius- 
of the fea both which undoubtedly promote the evapo- from Switzerland to the Black Sea. 
ration. Thus one part of the vapouu which are blown 011 

It remained now to compare this quantity of water the land it returned by ibc rivers into the fea from 
with thtt which is daily conveyed into Uic fame fea by whence it capi?* Another part falls into the fea before 
the rivers. The only way to do which was to compare it reaches the land ; and this is the reafon why the ri- 
tbemwith fone koow-n river; anti accordingly he takes vers do not return fo much water into the Mcditrrra- 
kia computation fnnn the river Tliames; and, r.o avoid nean as is raifed in vapour. A third part falls on the 
all objr^ions, makes allowances, probably greater than* low lands, where it affords nouriihmeiit to plants ; yet 
what were abfolmely ncceffary. it does not refl there, but is again exhaled in vapour by 

The Mediterranean receives the following confider- the adlion of the fun, and is cither carried by the winds 
able riven, viz. ihelberus, the Rhone, thcTybcr, the to the fea to fall in rain or dew there,, or elfe to the 
Po, the Danube, the Nieftcr, the Boryfthcncs, thcTa- mountains to become the fourccs of fpringj. . 
nais, and the Nile. Each of thefe he fuppofes to bring- However, it is not to be fuppofed that all founuius 
down ten times as much water as the Thames, whereby are owinff to one and thcf fame cawfc ; but that fomc 
Ut aliowsfor fmaflor rivers which foil into the fame fea. proceed from rain and mcUcd fnow, whicl>, fubfiding 

through 
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ing. tlirou'xH tlie furface of the eartli, roakci its way into 
~ certain cavities* tod thence iffucs out in the form of 
fprings j beoaufe the vraters of federal arc found to in- 
rreafe and dinriuiih in proportion to the rain which feHs: 
that others anin, efprcially foch as are fait* and fpring 
near the fca-more, owe their origin to fca-water perco¬ 
lated through the earth} and Come to both thefe caufes: 
(hough vrilbout doubt mod of themi and efpecially 
foch as fpring near the lope of high mountains, receive 
their waters from vapours, aa before explainod. 

This rrafoning of Dr Halley’s is confirmed by more 
recent obfervations and difeoveries. It is now found, 
that though water is a tolerable conduftor of the elec¬ 
tric fluid, dry earth is an clettric per fe^ confequcntly 
the dry land oiiift always be in an elcftrified ftate com¬ 
pared with the ocean, unlefs in foch particular cafes as 
are mentioned under the article Earthq^jaks, N'^ 82. 

It is alTo well known, that foch bodies ns are in an 
cle£lrified ftate, whether pint or mianx, will attradl va¬ 
pour, or other light fobftances that come near them. 
Hence the vapours that arc raifed from the ocean muft 
Ticccffarily have a tendency to approach tl\c land in great 
quantity, even without the afllfiance of the wind, though 
this laft muft undoubtedly contribute greatly towards 
the fame purpofe, aa Dr Halley juftly obferves. In 
like maimer, the higher grounds arc always in a more 
cleftrificd ftate than the Tower ones: aud hence the 
vapours having once left the ocean and approached the 
fliore, are attraacd by the high mountains j of which 
Mr Pennant gives an inftance in Snowdon. HeMC we 
may fee the reafon why fprings are fo common in the 
neighbourhood erf mountains, they being fo advanta- 
geoufly formed in eve!7 refpeA for coUedliag and con- 
deuftng the vapour* into water. 

The heat of fprings is generally the Came with 
the mean temperature of the atmofphcrc. The mean 
temperature of the fouth of England is 4®^» 
Scotland, near Edinburgh, it is 45* ; in the north 
of Ireland, it is 48°, and on the fouth coall about 
51®. AtUpfal, in Sweden, it is 43°, and in Paris 
53®. Acoording to accurate experiments made by 
eminent phdofo^ers, tbe heat of the fprings in thefe 
different countries correfpoads with the medium tem¬ 
perature. We have not heard that fimilar experimeuts 
have been made in other countries, or we fliould have 
been careful to coUca them. We do not, however, 
doubt but tht7 have been made in moft countries of 
Europe; yet we fufpoa Utile attention lias been paid 
to this ful^ea ■within the trdmcal regions; 

Though thia coincidence of the heat of fprings with 
the mean temperature of the climate wliere they flow, 
feems to be a general foa, yet it admits of many ex¬ 
ceptions. In many parts of the world there arc fprings 
which not only exceed tbe mean temperature, but ewn 
the ibrougeft mendian heat cvct known in the torrid re¬ 
gions. The fbHowing table will give a diftinA notion 
of the degrees of heat wkieb diS^nt fprmgs have been 
found to poffefa, according to Ac experimenu of phi- 
lofophcrs. It is neceffary to remark, th« experiments 
made upon the fame fpriogSt made by different perfons, 
vary a Ihtlc from one aoother, which may b« owing to 
many accidents eafily accounted-for* Where tbfs is 
the ofe* we (hall meotron both the lowcft aad^ higheft 
degree of heat whicb hat keen afoiikod to the Tame 
fpnngf acosrditig to Fahrenheit*! themom^mv 
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Iptags. 

Hlglieft 'td» liOWeft de* 

gree of hcau gree of best' 

St Wtneent*! or 

the hot well, 

84 76 

Gentlemah*! bath, 89 

69 

King?6 bath, 

itp II5 

f 

146 

122 

104 

Prudel orrfuri- 

0U8, 

165 

Gcyxer, 

212 


«F 


Buxton, 

Matlock, 

Bath, 

Aix-la-ChapcHe 
Barege, 

Pifa, 

Caroline baths 
in Bohemia, 

Iceland, 

In cold countries, where congelation takes place, the 
heat of the earth is confidcrabiy above the freezing 
point, and continues fo through the whole year. From 
experiments that have been made in minetand deep pits, 
it appears that this heat is uniform and iUtiooary at a 
^rtain depth. But aa the heat of thefe fprings far 
exceeds the common heat of the internal parts of the 
earth, it muft be occtfionud by caufes peculiar to cer- 
tain ^ces } but what thefe caafes arc it is do cafy mat¬ 
ter to determine. We arc ccrtaio* indeed, that hot 
fprings receive their heat from fomc fobterrancan caufe; 
but It is a matter of difficulty to inveftigatc how this 
heat is produced and prefervrf. Thepnes,, however, 
have been formed on this fot^efi* The fublerraBeau 
heat has been aferibed to the eUarical fluid, and to a 
great body of fire in the centre of the earth s But we 
fufpea that the nature of the ekArical fluid and ks ef- 
feAs arc not fufficicntlTundcTftood. ^ to the fuppo- 
fition that the heat of fprings is owing to a central fire, 
h is too hypothetical to require any refiiUtkm. From 
what then docs this heat origio?te» nnd whence is 
the fuel which has produced it for fo many ages ? To 
enable us to anfwcr thefe queftioni with precifion, more 
information is neceffary than wc have hkbeno obtained 
refpcAing the ftruAure of the internal parts of the 
earth. It is peculiarly requifitc that wc be made 
acquainted with the foffil* which are moft common in 
thofc places where hot fprings abound. We fliouM 
then pcrhjqw difeovertbat hotfpriMsaIwavapafs.thro' 
bodies of a combuftible nature* « is well known ^o 
dicmifts, that when water is mixed with (he vit/iplic 
acid, a degree of h?at is produced fuperior to (hat qf 
boiling water. It is alfo an cftabblhed faA, tiiat, when 
water meets with pyrites, that il, a ipiatpfe of fulphiir 
and iron, a violent infianuha'Woii.takeji^place. Aerc" 

fore, wc could prove ibat thefe materials aici^ 
ta from wliich hot MDgB arc derived, we mould be en¬ 
abled to give afatiiiaAoryscconnl of this curious pht no- 
menoo. As fomc apology for this fupppfition, we may 
add, that moft of the hot fprings mentioned above have 
been found by aoalyfis to be iropregpaacd with folphur, 
and fomc of them with iron. It muft,, boweyer, be ac- Crj 
knowledged, that tbe hot fprings of Iceland, which are 
212*, the heat of boiling water, according to an accytutc 
analyfis of their contents by the ingeniqu* Dr Black, 
were neither found to contain iron nor folphur. It 
will thcTcforCi perhaps, be uccefliary that we ftionld wait 
with patience, and continue to colkA fafls, till the fei- 
enccs of chcmijlry and ©ipcralogy he fo far ad- 
vmured. aa.tocniime ui to form a,permanent theory on 

thii^bje^- , 

Springs art of different kind% Some arc percnnai, 
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flprlfig or contimic to flow during the whol? year; others 0ottr SPUNK, in botany. See Boletus. fipunV 

S|M«n. during tlic rainy feafnn ; fume clib and flow. At SPUR* a piece of metal conlifling of two branches H 

■ Torbay there is one of this kind, which ebbs and flows encompafling a horfeman’s heel, and a rowel in form of 

©*■ inches every hour. There is another near of a ftar, advancing out behind to prick the bor£e« * 

Corifo in It dy, which ebbed and flowed three times a- Srt/x If^tnged IVater Hen, See Parka. 
day in the time of Pliny, and continues to do ftill. A SPURGE in botany. See Kuehorbia. 
fpring near Henly fmnetimea flows for two years to- Sporou^L aurel. See Daphne. 
gothcr, and then dries up for an equal period. The SPURREY, in botany. Sec Sprrcula. 
c-iufe of this is explained under the article Hvdrosta* SPY, a perfon hired to watch the anions, motions, 

TICS, N* 26. For the ingredients found in fpringn, 8 iC . of another } particularly what pafles in a camp, 
fee Afif/FR.tr. JVatersy Water. When a fpy is difeovered, he is hanged hnaiediately. 

Spring, in mechanics, denotes a thin piece of tern- SQUADRON, in military aflhire, denotes a body 
pered flccl, or other elaflic fubllancc, which being of horfe whofc number of men is not fixed; but if 
wound up ferves to put machines in motion by its ela- ofnally from 100 to 20b. 

fticity, or endeavours to unbend itfelf; fuch is the S'JI'aumn of Shipty either implies a detachment of 
fpnug of a witch, clock, or the like. {hips t-niployed on any particular expedition, or the 

Spring, Very in cofmography, denotes one of the third part of a naval armament, 
feafons of the year; commencing, in the northern parts SQITADS, in a military fenfe, are certain diviflons 
of the world, on the day the fun enters the firft degree of a coropiny into fo many fquads, generally into three 
of Aries, which is about the loth day of March, and or four. The ufe of forming companies into as many 
ending when the fun leaves Gemini; or, more ftridlly fquads of infped^ion as it has ferjeants and corporals, 
and generally, the fpring begins on the day when the is proved’by tbofc regiments who have pradifed that 
ditUnce of the fun's meridian altitude from the zenith, method : as by it the irregularity of the foldiers is con* 
being on the increnfe, is at a medium between the great- fiderably reflrained, their drefs improved, and the dif- 
efl and leaft. The end of the fpring coincides with the cfptine of the regiment in general moft remarkably for- 
beginning of fnmmer. SeeSuMMaik. ** wardiH. Every officer ihould have a roll of bis com- 

SfRiNG^Tide. See AiTRONOaty/infev, Tiob. pany by fquads. 

Burning’SpRiKete, See BvRsiHG^Springt. SQUALL, afuddenand violent blaft of wind, ufu- 

SpRiNGSR,ar SpKiKG-Soky in zoology. See Capra. ally occafioned by the interruption and reverberation of 
SPRIT, a fmail boom or pole which croflcsthe fail the wind from high mountains. Thefeare very frequent 
of a boat diagonally, from the mail to the upper in the Mediterranean, particularly that part of it which 
hindmoft comer of the fail, which it is ufed to extend is known by the name of the Jbevanty as produced by 
and elevate ; the lower end of the fprit refls is a fort of the repulflon and new dire^ion which the wind meets 
wreath or collar called the fmoUery which cncirelci the with in its paiTage between the various ifiands of the 
waft in that place. Archipelago. 

SPRITSAIL. Sec Sail and Snip. SQITALUS, Share, in ichthyology ; a genus ar- 

SpRiTaAtL-Topfail, See Sail and Ship. rangco by Linnseus under the clafs of amphibiay and the 

SPRUCE-tree, Sec Pinus. - order of nanicsy but by Gmclin referred to the clafs of 

Sp*rcE-l?«r, a cheap and wholefotne liquor, which pifeet, orCier of cbondropterygii. The bead isobtufc; 
is thus made : Take of water 16 gallons, and boil the on the fides of the neck there are from 4 to 7 femilunar 
half of it. Put the water thus boiled, while in'fuU heat, Qiiractes. The eyes are oblong, veilical, half covered, 
to the referved cold part, which (hould be prrvioufly and before the foramen tempor^e. The mouth is iituat- 
put into a barrel or other vcfTel; then add t6 pounds of ed in the anterior and lower part of the bead, and is 
treacle or molafTes, with a few table fpoonfuls of the armed with feveral rows of teeth, which are fermted, 


eflVnce of fpruce, ftirring the whole well together; add 
half a pint of yeaft, and keep H in a temperate fitua- 
tioo, with the bung bote open, for two days, till the 
fermentation be abated. Then clofe it up and bottle it 
off, and it will be fit for being drunk in a few days af¬ 
terwards. In North America, and perhaps m other 
countries, where the black and white fpruce firs abound, 
inftcad of adding the ejence of the fpruce at the fame 
time with the molafles, they make a decoction of the 
leaves and fmatl branches of thefe trees, and find the 
liquor equally good. It is a powerful aatifeorbu- 
tie, and may prove very ufcful in long fea voy¬ 
ages. 

SPUNGE, OP Sponge. SeeSpoNciA. 

SPUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaningjof the tnfide 
of a gun with a f]poi»ge, in order to prevent any fperks 
of fire f jm remaining in it, which would endanger the 
the life of him that ffiould load it again. 

SPUN-yaRw, among failors, is a kind of line made 
rope yam, and ufed for feizing or faftening 
things together. ' 

Vol. XVII. Pan JI. 


acute, partly moveable andpsrtly fixed, and unequal in 
form. The body is oblong, tapering and rough, with 
very tender prickles. The ventral fins are much lefs 
than the perioral, and are fituated round the anus and 
genitals. There are 32 fpeciss ; the ifabella canicula 
or greater dog fi(h; carulus or fmaller dog filh ; flellarls; 
galeus or tope ; muftellus or fmooth hound ; cirratus ; 
barh-tus or barbu ; tigrtnus or tigre ; Africanus or 
galonn^; occllatus or oeilR ; zygiefia or balance fi/h ; 
tiburo or pantouflier of Brouflbnct ; grifeus or grifet; 
viilpcs or iW-fox ; longicaudus ; glaucus or blue ihark ; 
cornubius, porbeagle, or beauroaris'Oiark; riuereus or 
pcrlon; maximus; carchariav or white ihark; priftis 
or feie; fprnofus or bouele ; acanthias or piked dog 
fi(h ; feruandiiius ; fpinax or fagre ; fquamofus orecail* 
leux; centrina or humantin : indiens ; Americanua or 
Hche; fquatina or angel fi(h; mafTaia ; and kumal. The 
following are the moft remarkable s 

I. The ifahelh has a wrinkly ^poCted fiem, and the 
anterior dorfal fin is pcrpendicuUr to the abdominal fins. 
The body is fomewhat flat; the head fiiort, large, and 

4 X ' obtufe. 
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5 i|ualv«. obtufe. The teeth are dilpofed in luc rowSf C0tn|>rc(fed, 
fliort, and triangular, having a notch on each fide of 
their bafeti.iThe eyes are fuuk ; the iris is of a copper 
colour, and the pupil is black and oblong. The hns 
of the back are aiinoft iquare } the caudal fin is divided 
into two lobes, and the lateral line is parallel to the 
back. The upper part of the body is of a reddiih alh- 
colour, with blackiih fpats dtfpofed irregularly. The 
under part is of a dirty white hue. This fpecies is 
found near New Zealand, and is about 2 t feet long. 

3. Canicula, greater dog^filh, or fpotted lhark, is 
dillingniihed by large nollrils, which arc covered by 
a lobe aud worm-fhaped Aap, or by the polUion of the 
anal hn, which is at an equal diilance irom the anus 
and tail. The body is fpotted ; the head is final), with 
a thort fnout; the eyes are oblong; the iris whitifli ; 
tlie mouth ii large and oblong, armed with three rows 
of tcctli ; the tongue is cartiUginous; the anus is be¬ 
fore the middle of the body ; the firfl dorl'al fin is be¬ 
hind the ventral fins ) the other, which it left, is almoll 
oppufitc the anal fin ; tiie caudal lln is narrow and mar> 
gtxiatcd. This fpccics is found to almoll every fca, is 
about four feet long, extremely voracious, generally 
feeding on fifiics, aud is long lived. The Ikin, which 
is fpotted like a leopard’s, is ufed when dried for vari¬ 
ous purpofes. 

3. Cufulus, fmaller dog fifli, has a large head ; the 
pupil of the eves is black i the iris white ; the fnout is 
of a bright hue ; the mouth which is Urge, is fituated 
between the nollrils, and is armed with four rows of 
teeth ferrated with three points bent inwards ; thofe in 
the middle between the two mandibles arc longer than 
tlic reft. The tongue is broad and fmooth : the fpira- 
clcs arc five ; the back is tapering and yellovvilh ; the 
fides are fomewlut comprefied ; the tail longer than the 
body, and the caudal fin is narrow and marginated f the 
anteiior anal aud dorfal fins aic behind the ventral; the 
poilerior dorfal fin is oppofite to the anal. It inhabits 
the Meditennncan, Northern, aud Indian ocean, and 
lb two or three feet long. 

4. Stellaris, or greater cat fifii. The head is mark¬ 
ed with points i the abdominal fins are united and (harp 
at the apex ; the dorfal fins extend almoli to tlie tail; 
the Ikia is reddiih, marked with black fpots of different 
fi^es, and is uf a dirty alh colour below. It is from two 
to fix feet long ( refembles the canicida, hut dilUnguiUi- 
ed by larger and fewer fpots, by a fnout fujnewhat long¬ 
er, a tail fomewhut Sorter, and noliriis almoft fhut. It 
brings forth J9 or 20 young at a time. It inhabits the 
kiuropean ieas, living chiefiy ou Ihell fi/h, moUufcse, 
..nd other fmall fdhes. Tlie dorfal ihis arc equal; the 
anterior one being bcliiud the middle of the body, and 
the podcrior one iK'iiig a little behind the audl. 

■5. Tigrittut, or tigre, is about 15 feet long; the body 
lb lung’* of unequal thicknefe* black, iutcHperfed with 
white ilripcs and fpots irregularly aud tranfverfely.«— 
The head is large; tlie mouth is low and tranfverfe, the 
upper jaw having two curls t the upper lip is thick and 
prominent; there are five fpiraclcs on each fide, the two 
laU being united fo as to give tlie appearance only of 
four; the mandibles are armed with very fmall pointed 
teeth.: the tongue is ihort and thick ; the eyes fmall 
aud oblong f the pupil axare coloured; the irisblack. 
The abdomen is broad; the pectoral fins are broad, and 
nHMd!Ml’.i|t thr exaresity. The aatcriordorfal n e^o- 
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iUe to the ventral fins, and the poilerior dorfal iiu to the Sqn&l 
anal. The tail is compreffed on both fides, and the fin 
vrhicb tcrmuiaies it is hollow* The tigrinus is found 
in tlie Indian ocean, and lives chiefly on IhcU filh. See 
Plate CCCCi,XXVl. fig. i. 

7. X-ygtua, marleau, or balance-fifh, is frequently fix 
feet lopg, and weighs yoolbs. 'i'he bead is elongated 
on each iiclc ; the fore part is bent back, and convex 
both above and below. At the extremities of the elon¬ 
gated part are the eyes, which arc large, prominent, and 
dirci^ed downwards; the iris is of a golden colour; 
the mouth is arched, and near the beginning of the 
trunk, it has a horrible appearance* iroro tite teeth, 
which arc arranged in three or four rows, and are broad, 
pointed and ferrated on both fides. The tongue is 
thick, broad, and like a man’s. The trunk is long and 
tapering: the fins are fcmicircolar in the margin, and 
black at the bafis ; the ventral finsaie feparatc; the anal 
and poilerior dorfal fins are fmall; the -anterior dorfal 
fin is Urge, and near the head ; the caudal is long.— 

This fpccies inhabits the Mediterranean fea and the 
Indian ocean. It is one of the moll voracious of the 
whole tribe. See fig. 2. 

8. Vul^t, or fea fox, is moil remarkable for the great 
length of its tail, the body being about feven feet and 
the tail fix feet long. The bead is ihort and conical ; 
the eyes are large ; the jaws are armed in a dieadfu) 
manner with three rows of triangular, compreffed, and 
pointed teeth; the tongue is blunt; tbe lateral line is 
firaight. The anterior dorUl fin is placed about the 
middle of the back; the pofterior, which coofills of tw'o 
pointed lobes, is o^ipnllte to the anal fin ; the ventral 
fi IS r.re very near one another; the anal is acuminated ; 
the inferior lobe of the tail is about a foot long \ the 
upper which is ihaped like a feythe, is five times 
longer. This fpecies inhabits the Mediterranean, the 
coait of Scotland and Unghmd. It is covered with 
fmall fcdles ; its back is aih-coloured, belly whitifii. It 
is extremely voracious. Tbe ancients (lylcd this fiih 
m}iU‘Tnit and vulpet, from its fuppofed cunning. They 
believed, that when it had tbe misfortune to ba\x taken 
a bait, it fwallowed the hook till it got at tbe cordy 
which it bit off, and fu cfcaped. 

9. Glaucus, or blue (hark, is about feveo feet long. 

The colour of the back is a fine blue ; the belly a filvery 
white; the head is flat; tbe eyes fmall and roundilh ; 
tbe teeth are almoll triangular* elongated and pointed* 
bat not ferrated. The anus ii very near the tail i the 
anterior dorfal fin is fituated before tbe ventral fins* 
about the middle of tbe body, and is almoft triangular $ 
tlie poftorior dorfal fin is equal to the anal fin* and is 
placed nearer the tail; the peroral tins are large* long* 
and marginated ; and the ventral are blue above and 
w'hitc below; tbe caudal is blue* divided into two lobes* 
of which tbe fuperior ii much longer than the inferior 
lobe. This fpccies isfrequentia every fea* and is fierce 
but not very deilrudive iii our feat. 

lO. The maximM, bafleing (hark, or the fun-fi(h of 
the lri(h. This fpecies has been long known to the in¬ 
habitants of the fuutb and weft of Ireland and Scotland* 
and thofe of Caeraanron(hire and Aaglefira ; !*ut ha¬ 
ving never been oonfidcred in any than a com- 

nwrcial view, is defccibcd by no h^gtKh writer except 
Mr Pennant^ and, wbxt *s worfe, mift^cen for and 
cenfouadad with tbe Inna of Kundeletim;'the fame 

that 
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S<iuilus> tliat our Knglifli wrirerd call the fun^fiAi. The IriiH 

^ V" — ^ and Wdih give it the fame name, from its lying as if to 
fun itfelf on thefurface of the water; aod for the fame 
rif- 3- reafon Mr Pennant calls it the balking Oiark. It was 
long taken for a fpecies of whale, till Mr Pennant 
pointed out the bronchial orifices on the fidcs, and the 
perpendieular fite of tke tail. Tbefe are migratory 
or at Waft it is but in a certain number of years that 
they are fecn in multitudes on the Welfh feas, though in 
moft fummers a fingir, and perhaps a ftrayed hlh ap¬ 
pears. They inhabit tlic northern feas, even as high 
as tlie ar^ic circle. Theyvifited the bays of Caernar- 
vonfliire and Anglefea in vaft (hoals in the fummers of 
17^6 and a few fuccivding years, continuing there 
only the hot montlia ; for they quitted tlic coaft about 
Michaelmas, as if cold weather was difagreeablc to 
them. Some old people fay they recollect the fame 
fort of Bth vifiting thefe feas in vaft numbers about 40 
years ago. They appear in the Frith of Clyde, and 
among the Hebrides, in the month of June, in fmall 
droves of fevtn or eight, but oftencr in pairs. They 
continue in thofc feas till the latter end of July, when 
they difappear. 

They have nothing of the fierceaod voracious nature 
of the fhark kind, and are fo tame as to fuffer them- 
felvrs to be ftroked ; they generally lie motionlefs on 
the furface, commonly on their bellies, but fometimes, 
like tired fwimmers, on their backs. Their food feems 
to confift entirely of ica plants, no remains of fiih 
being ever difeovered in the ftomachs of numbers that 
were cut up, except fome green ftUff, the half digefted 
parts of algw, and the like. Linnxus fays it feeds on 
xnedufe. 

At certain times, they are fern fporting on the 
waves, and leaping with vaft agility feveral feet out of 
the water. They fwim very deliberately, with the 
dorial ftns above water. Their length is from three 
to twelve yards, and fometimes even longer. Their 
form is rather (lender, hke others of the (hark kind. 
The upper jnw is much longer than the lower, and 
blunt at the •cod. The tad is very large, and the up¬ 
per part renMtrkably longer than the lower. The 
colour of the upper part of the body is a deep lead¬ 
en ; the belly white. Tke (kin is rough like (hag- 
reen, but leA fo on the belly than the back. In the 
mouth, towards the throat, is a very (bort fort of 
wbalehoite. The liver is of a great ftxc, but that of 
the female is the brgeft ; fome weigh above 1000 
pounds, and yield, a great quantity of pure and fweet 
oil,' ftt for lamps, and alfo much ufed to cure bruifes, 
bums, and rheumatic complaints. A large fifti has af¬ 
forded to the captors a profit of 20I. They are vivi¬ 
parous ; a young one about a foot in length being found 
in the belly of a fi(h of this kind. The meafurements 
of ose found.dead on the (bore of Loch Ranxa in the 
i fie of Arran were as f<dlow: The whole Icogth, zj 
feet 4 inches; firft dorfal fin, 3 feet $ iecond, i foot} 
pcftoral fin, 4 feet t ventral, 2 feet; the upper lobe of 
tke tail, y fect-$ the lower, y. 

They will permit a boat to follow them, without ac¬ 
celerating ^heir motion tiM it comes almoft within con- 
tad, when a hariponcer ftrikes his weapon into them, 
OB near to the gills as polTible. But they are (^n fo 
iafenfiUe at to move till the united ftrengih of two 
sBco bare fearoed in >he bai:pooo deeper. As ibon as 


they perccive themfclves wounded, they fling'up their P*iua1«s. 
tail and plunge headlong to the bottom; and fre-’■'■""g’*" 
qiicntly coil ihc lopc round tiicin in their agonic?, at¬ 
tempting to difengage the harpoon by rolling on the 
ground, fur it is oftca found greaily bent. As fucia 
as they difeover that their efi'oria arc in vain, they fwim 
away with uuiazing rapidity, and with fuck violence, 
that there has been an inftance of a vefTel of 70 tow 
having bccu towed away agaitift a frtdi gale. They 
fometimes rnn off with zoo fatlicms of line, and wiili. 
two harpoons in them ; and will employ the fifium fol¬ 
ia, and fometimea for 24 hours, before they are fuh- 
dued. When killed, they arc either hauled on ilioro, 
or, if at a diilancc from land, to the vtflerb fide. The 
liver (the only ufcful part), is taken out, and melted 
into oil in kettles providcd/or that purpofe. A large 
fiOl will yhld eight barrels of oil, and two of worthlcts 
fedimeut. 

II. Carchariaf, requin^ or white (hark, is often 30 
feet long, and according to Gillius weighs 4000 pounds. 

The mouth of this fifti is fometimes fumiftied with 
aibc'fold row of teeth, flat, triangular, and exceedingly 
(harp at their edges, and finely leiratcd. Mr Pennant 
had one rather more than an inch and a half long. 

Grew fays, that thofc in the jaws of a (hark two yards 
in length arc not half an inch ; fo that thi. fifli to witick 
this tooth belongeii muft have been fix yrnds long, pro¬ 
vided the teeth and bmly keep pace in the giowtli. 

This dreadful apparatus, when the fiflt is in a ftatc pig ^ 
of rcpofc, lies quite flat in the mouth ; but when he 
fcizea his prey, he has power of erecting them by the 
help of a fet of mufcles that join th< m to the jaw. 

The mouth is placed far beneath ; for which reafon 
thefe, as well as the reft of llie kind, arc fain to be 
obliged to turn on their backs to feiac their prey ; 
which is an obfervation as ancient as the days of P^ny. 

The eyes arc large; the back broad, flat,and Ibortcr 
than that of other (harks. The tail is of a femiiunar 
form but the tipper part is longer th-an the lower. It 
has vaft ftrcngtii in the tail, and can flrike w'lth groat 
force I fo that the failors inftantly cut it off with an 
axe as foon as they draw one on board. The pedtoral 
fmaarc very large, which enables it to fwim with great 
fwiftnefs. The colour of the whole body at:d fins is ii 
light aih. The ancients were acquainted with tliis fi(h ; 
andOppian gives a long and entertaining account of 
its capture. Tbcirflefli is fometimes eaten, but is efleem- 
ed coarfe and rank.—.They are the dread of the Tailors 
in all hot climates, \vliere they conftantly attend the 
(liips ill tfxpcdlation of what may drop overboard : a 
man that has that misfortune pirifhes without redemp¬ 
tion ; they have been feen to dart nt him like gudgeons 
at a worm. A maftcr of a Guinea (hip informed -Mr 
Pennant, that a rage of fuicide prevailed among hit 
new bought (laves, from a notion Uie utiha{>py creaturtx 
had, that after death they (houU he reflared again to 
their families, friends, and country. To convince them 
at Icaft that they Ihould not reanimate their bodies, he 
ordered one of their corpfes to be tied by the heels to a 
rope and lowered into the Tea; and though it waa drawu 
up again as (aft as the united force Ckf the crew could 
be exerted, yet in that (hort fpace thefliarks had de¬ 
voured every pant but tl>c feet, whiclt were fecured at 
the end of the cord. 

Swimmers very often perifh by them \ fometimes 

4X2 they 
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Kquilo''. th«y lofc ati arm or a leg» aixl fomctlmea arc bit (|mte 

" afunder, ferring but for two morfeU for this^ravetiout 

. animal $ a melancholy tale of' thii kind is related in a 
"Weft India balladi preferved ia Dr Percy’s Relics of 
ancient Ei^lifh Poetry. 

This fpeeicB inhabits the abyfsofthe ocean, and on. 
1 y appears on the furface when allured by its prey. It 
is the moft TOraeious'of all animals, not even it is faid 
fparing its oWn oi^pring, and often fwallowing its prey 
entire. At the famous naval battle of the 12th of April 
1762, when the Cwfar, one of the French (hips of 
the line, was fet on 5 re, the Tailors threw themfelves 
into the Tea, Sir Charles IXruglak obferved great num. 
bers of thefe fhaiks, whicli lay between the Fi cnci) and 
Britiih Hcets, iniiantly fetze on the unhdppy victims. 
He fcveral timesfaw two of them difputingabout ihiir 
ptey, each feixing a leg, and at length difappearing, 
dragging the body along with them. Notwiihllaiidiiig 
the contiijiied roar of artillery, he heard dillindlly the 
cries of thufc unhappy men. 

12. Prifiity fettyw faw-fifh, is fometimes 15; feet 
long, fmouth, black on the upper parts, afli.coluured 
on the fides, and white underneath. The head is flat 
and conical; the beak or fnout prujefling from the T\ufe 
is about five feet long, covered with a coriaceous Ikiu, 
and armed on each liJe, generally with 24 long, flrong, 
and fharp'pointed teeth; but the number varies with 
age. The teeth arc granulated ; tlte eyes large, the 
iris of a gulden colour, and the fpiraeles five. The an> 
terior dorfal fin correfponds to thofc of the belly } the 
poflerior is fituated in the middle between the former 
and apex of the tail ; the perioral fins are broad and 
lung ; the caudal is lliortcrtban in tlie other fpecics. It 
inhabits all the Teas from Greenland to Brafil: and is 
found alfo in the Indian ocean. It is harmlefs. 

13. Sptnaxy fn^rcy or piked dog.fifh, takes its name 
from a ftrong dud (Itarp fpinc placed jufl before each 
nf the back>flns,-diflingnifhing it at once from the reft 
of the Britifli fliarks. The nofe is long, and cxrends 
greatly bc^nd the mouth, but is blunt at the end. 
The teeth are difpofed in two rows, arc fmall and (harp, 
and bend from tl»c middle of each jaw towards the cor¬ 
ners of the mouth. The back is of a browolfli alh^ro- 
lour ; the belly white.<^It grows to the weight of 
about 20 pounds. This fpecies fwarms on the coafts 
of Scotland, where it ia taken, fpUt, aiul dried ; and ia 
M food among the common people. It forms a fort of 
inhmd commerce, being carried ou women’s backs 14 
or 16 miles up the country, and fold or exchanged for 
r.eceftanes. 

14. Squatinay angel-fifh, is from Gx to eight feet 
hmg, has a large head ; teeth broad at their bafe, but 
Gender and very (harp above, and difpofed in Gve rows 
;dl round the jaws. Like thofe of all fliarks, they are 
t'lpahlc of being raiferl or depreffed by means of muf. 
cics uniting them to the jaws, not being lodged in foc- 
kets as the teeth of cetaceous Gfh are. The back is of 
a pale afli-colouT, and very rough t along the middle ia 
u prickly tubercuiated line : the belly is white and 
fuiuuth. The peroral fins are very large, and extend 
hori/.ontally from the body to a great dtflance : they 
have feme refembbnee to wings, whence its name. The 
ventral fins are placed in the fame manner, and the 
double penis is placed in them; which forma another 
wharadlcr of the nmles is Uiis genus. 
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This is the flllrwltich cohivaIs tlie genua of rays and r>qualj 
{harks, partaking fometiiiDg of the charatftcr of both ; 
yet ia an exception to each iii the fituatiosi the 
mouth, which » placed at the extremity of the head. 

It is a filhnot unfiequent on moft of our coafts, where 
it prowls about for prey like others of the kind. It is 
extremely vuracioua ; and, like the ray, feeds on floun¬ 
ders and fl&t fi(h, which keep at the bottom of the 
water. It is extremely fierce and dangerous to be- 
approached. Mr Pennant mentions a fl{herman whofc 
leg was terribly torn by a large one of this fpooics, 
which lay within his nets in {hallow water, and which 
he went to lay hold of tneautioufly. The afpc& uf- 
thefr, as w'cll as the reft of this genus, have much 
malignity in them : their eyes are oblong, and pliced 
lengthwifc in their head, lunk in it, and overhung 
by the flvin, and feem fuller of malevolence than tire* 

Their ilcin is very rough ; the ancients made ufe of it 
to polHh wood and iv<jry, as we do at pn-ftnt that of 
the greater dog Gih. The {Icfli is now but little 
ed on account of its coarfenefs and rauknefs ; yet Ar. 
cheftratus (as quoted by Achenasus, p. 319), (peak, 
ing of the ii(b of Miletus, givis this the (irtl place, ia. 
refpedt to delicacy, of the w'hoie cartiUginoiu tribe. 

They grow to a great fize $ being fometimes near w 
hundred weight. 

Shaiks are feldom deftrudlivc in the temperate re¬ 
gions ; it is in the torrid xone that their ravages are 
inoft frequent, lu the Weft Indies accidcLts happen 
from them almoft every day. 

« During the American war in 1780, while the PaJ- 
las frigate was lying in Kingfton harbour, a young ?, . 
North American jumped over board one evening to 
make bis cfcape, and pcrifiied by a (hark in a iliocking 
manner. 

** He had been captured in a fmall veff*!, Lft p 11 ms 
property, and was detained by compulfion in the jC.i. 
glifli navy, to ferve in a depredatory warwgainft i;is 
country. But be, animated with that* fpirit which per¬ 
vaded every bofom iu Ameiica, nrftdvcd, as Toon as he 
arrived at fomc port, to releafe liimfelf from the morti¬ 
fying Hate of employing his life againft his country, 
w'hicb, as he faid wlicu dying, he was happy to ]|y 
down, as he could not employ it againft her ewemies. 

** lie plungi-d intothe water: the Pallas was a quarter 
of a mile from the ihorc. A {hark percerved him, and 
followed him, very quietly, till be came to a lUte of ■ 
reft near the {hore : where, as be was hanging by a • 
rope that moored a vcfl'el to a wharl^ fearedy out of hia 
depth, the ihark feized his right leg, and- ftripped the 
Ge{h entirely array from the bones, and took the foot 
oft at the ancle. He ftill kept his hold, and called to the 
people in the velTd near him, wlio were ftauding on the 
deck and faw the affair. The {hark then feized his 
other leg, which the man by his ftri^gling difeugaged' 
from his teeth, bat with the flefh cut through down to 
the bone, into a multitude of narrow {lips. The people 
in the veffel threw biUcts of wood into the water, and 
frightened the fliark away. The young man, was* 
brought on (hore, Dr Mofeley was called, to him ; but 
he had loft fo much blood before any aftiftance could be 
given him, that he expired before the mangled Jimbi- 
could be taken off. 

« A fcw wet-^ks before this accidt nt happened, a fliark, 
of 12 foet-in length, was caught i« the harbour; and'- 
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(m being opencdi th< eutire head of a niui was found, in 
hu ftoinach. The fcalp, and flcfli of tlw face* were mar 
cerated to a.foft pulpy fubftaiice; which* od being 
touched* feparaud entirely from the bones. The bonea 
were fomewUat foftened* and the ftiturts loofened.'* 

The following extraordinary iiiftance of intrepidity 
and frxendihip i» well worth recording. It is given on 
the authority of Mr Hughes* who publiilied a natural 
liidory of Barbadoea. About the letter end of Q^en 
Anne*i wars* Captain John Beanis, commander of the 
York Merchant* arrived at Barbadex^s from Kngland. 
Having difeo^barked the laft part of his lading, which 
W'as coals* the failors* who had been employed in tlmt 
dirty w'ork, ventured into the ft-a to walh themfclvcsi 
there they had not been long {>erore one on board cfpi- 
cd a large (bark making toward them, and gave them 
notice of their danger; upon which they {warn back* 
and all reached the boat except one: him the monfter 
overtook aimuft within reach of the oar*, and griping 
him by the fmall of his back, foun cut him afuiidcr* 
and as foon fwallowcd the lt>werpart of Ms body ; the 
lemuining part was taken up and carried on board, 
where a comrade of his was, wliofe friendihip with the 
dcccafed had beco long dillinguHhcd by a reciprocal 
clifeharge of all fucli endearing offices aa implied an 
union and fympatliy of fonls. When l.c faw the fever¬ 
ed trunk of his friend, it was with a horror and emo- 
lion loo great for words to paint. During this afFe«Jt- 
ing fccne, tlie infalwte flmrk was feen traverfing the 
bloody furfnee in fearch of the remainder of his prey ; 
the rell: of the crew ilioiight tlicmfelves happy in bring 
on board, lit alone unhappy, that he was loI within 
reach of the dcllroycr. I'ircd at the fiiThc, and vow- 
ing that he would make the devourer difgoige, or be 
fwallowed himfclf in the fame grave, he plunges into 
the deep, armed with a fliarp-pointed knife. Tlie fliark 
nu foQQcrfaw him, but he made furiuuQy towaid him ; 
both equally eager*, tbe one of his prey, the rthcr of 
revenge.. The lUomifPt the {hark opened his rapacious 
jaws, his adverfary dexteroufly diving, and grafping him 
with his left haad foinewhat below the upper tius,’i’uc* 
cifafuUy employed hU knife in hU right iuuid, giving 
bmi repcalt^ Aabs in the belly; tlte enraged Ihiuk, af¬ 
ter many unavailing efforts* finding bimfelf overmatched 
in bis Qwn element, endeavoured to difengage hiinfclf, 
fosietimes plunging to the bottom, then mad with pain, 
rearing his uncouth form, now {Uiiicd with !iie own 
Hreaining blood* above liie foaming waves. The crews 
of tl» fuTTouadtag velTels faw the unequal combat'* un* 
certain from which of the cowhatants the dreams of 
blood iffued ; till at length the fnark, much weakened 
by the lofs of blood, made toward the fhore, and with 
him his conqueror; who, flm'h(*d With mi adurance of 
viQxjry, pufhed his foe with redoubled ardour, aniT, by 
the help of an ebbing tide, draggi d.him on flwrc, rip¬ 
ped up his bowels, and united and buried the fevered 
carcafs of his friend.^* 

** It is evident (fays Dr Mofclcy, to whofe valuable 
work wc are indebted for the dory of the American 
related above), that digedion in thefc anim-ils is not 
performed by trituratum, nor by the mufcular adlion 
of the domach ; though nature lias furnHl.ed them with 
a ftomdcb of «*mdafill force and ihickucis, and farex- 
ceeding that of any other creature. Wlu”^c>*cr ihc;r 
ioicc of digedion is* it has no efife^ upon their young 
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ones, which always retreat into lUeir (Mmaoli in ttooe ^qusmari 
of.danger J. ' 

<* That .digedion is not performed by beat in fidi, 
equally evidetu. Being on the Banks of Newfound¬ 
land in Augud 1782 ,1 opened many cud filh* and rip¬ 
ped up their doinachi jod as' they came alive out of 
the water; in which were generally found fnmll oyders, 
mufeles* cockUn, apd crahs* as well as fmall fidies of 
their own and o'.her fpecies. The coldncfs of the Uo- 
much of tliefe fifiics is far greater than tiic u-mperatnre 
of the udter out of whicli they are taken ; or of any 
other part of the liih, or of any other fubdattce uf ani* 
mated nature I ever felt* On wrapping one of thtm 
round my hand* immediately on being taken out of ilu: 
fifh, it caufed fo much aching and numbnefs that 1 could 
not eiuiurr it long.'* 

S<.y^AMARIA* ill botany. Sec Dathr.va. 

SQUAMOUS, in anatomy, a name given to the 
fpurious or falfv futures of the (i<(ill, bccaufc compofid 
of fiinumx, or fcales like thofe of fi/hes. 

Sf^UARE, in geometry, a quidrilateral figure both 
cqinlaitral and equiangular. Sec Geomktrv. 

Si'c Algxe&a, Bart I. Chap, iv. and 
Arithmetic, N® 33. and 3+. 

in tlic military art, a body of foot 
drawn up with un empty fpace in the middle, lur the 
colonra, drums, and baggage, faced and covered by 
the pikea every way, to keep ofi the horfe. 

SciiJARK, among iiieelKiDics, an iiiftrunieiJl coiifilling 
of two rules or branches, falleucd pcrpendieulaily at one 
end of tlieir extremities, fo us to form :i right: angle. It 
is of great ufe in the defeription and menfurstion of 
right angles, and laying down |K:rpi.ud>cuInrs. 

SsjfjkE-Ji/gs^^* epitliet applied to a ihip whofe 
yaids arc very long. It is alfo lifcd in t or.trauilline- 
tkiu to all vcflVIs wliofe fails arc extendtd by ftnys or 
lateen yards, or by boorui and gaft's; the ufual fitna- 
rion of which is uiraily in the plane uf the keel; and 
hence, 

S'j l ARF-Sntl, is a fail extended to a yard which liangi 
p4' til tlie horizon, as dilUnguifiied from the other 
i\h:<.li aie extended by booms and lUys placedob- 
i.qiHly. ".('his fatl is only ufed in fair winds, or to lend 
u'.i.li'.- Ill a le.r.pelt. In the former cafe, it is fuiniilKd 
wuu X U: j;c i.'hHli'«r.al part called the ionnrit which is 
thc;i to ita bottom, and removed wheu it ts 

iiccell: .'v to : ci t>. See StuDDtsc. 

'l^.A. See ScttiALVs. 
in botany. See Scilla. 

S<4^; IT .L.A, the nunu- of a fpecics of cancer. Sec 
Cancfr. 

vSt^’JNTIKC. Stc MiDictuE, N® 3R3. 

SQ^URRKI., in /.ouH-gy. See .Sciuxu*?. 

Sl'ABBlNG, 1.1 law. The o.Tcnce of mortally 
{labhnig another, though done v.pou indden pruvevd- 
tion, ispnnifiicd as murder; th^ benefit of clergy be¬ 
ing taken away from it by Uatutc. (See MirRUm). 

For by Ja. 1 . c. H. win n one thnuls or iUl>s another, 
not then having a weapow drawn, nr who hath not 
then fnft ftiicktn llit paity flabbing, lo that he dies 
thereof within fix months after, the offeniler fliall not 
have the hcnclit of clergy, though he .did it nest of 
malice aforethought. This dutute. W'as made on ac- 
coiini of the ficquent quarrelsaod fUbbingi with fliort 
daggers bclwtcn the Scotch and t'k^Ecglini^nt the ac- 
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ceffion of James L ; and being therefore of a tertfpo* 
rary iiaturc» ought to have expired with the mifehief 
which it meant to remedy* For, in point of foHd and 
fubftantial juiiioe, it caunot be faid that the mode of 
killing, whether by Aabbing, flrangling, or Hiooting, 
can citherextenuate or enhance the guilt; unlefs where, 
as in the cafe of poifoning, it oarries with it internal 
evidence of cool and deliberate malice. But the be* 
nignity of the law hath conftnied the ilatute fo favour, 
ably in behalf of the fubjci^l, and fo ftri£lly when againft 
him, that the ofTcncc uf ilabbing now (lands almoll upou 
the fame footing aa it did at the common law. Thus, 
(not to repeat the cafes mentioned under Mans laugh* 
TER, of lUbhing an adulterefs, &c. which are barely 
manilaughter, as at common law), in the conllrudlion 
of this (latute it bath been doubted, whether, if the 
dcceafcd had (Iruck at qU before the mortal blow given, 
this does not take it out of the llatute, though in the 
preceding oiiarrcl the llabber had given the iirft blow ; 
and it feenis to be the better opinion, that this is not 
within the (latute. Alfo it hath been rcfolvcd, that 
the killing a man, by throwing a hammer or other 
weapon, is not wtihiu the (latute ; and whether a (hot 
with a pidol be fo or not is doubted. But if the party 
(lain liad a cudgel in his hand, or had thrown a pot or 
a bottle, or difeharged a pidul at the party ilabbing, 
this is a fuificieut rcafoii for having a weapon drawn 
on his fide within the words of the ftatutc. 

STACHYS, in botany : A genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the clafs of Jidynamlot and order oigymno/permla$ 
and in the natural fyllcm arranged under the 42d or* 
der, Vtrtxeillatm. The upper bp of the corolla is arch¬ 
ed ; the lower lip redexed, and the larger intermediate 
lacinia is marginated. The (lamina, after Ihedding the 
farina, are bent towards the (idea. There are 17 fpc- 
tics, the fylvatica, paluilris, alpina, germanica, lanata, 
crctica, glutinofa, oricntalis, palarftina, maritima, aethio* 
]>ica, hirta, canarienns, re£ta, annua, and arvenfis. Four 
only are natives of Britain. 

1. Sylvatka, Itedge-ncctle. Tlte plant is hairy all 
over, ered, a yard high, and branched ; the hairs are 
Joiuted. The dowers arc of a deep red colour, fix or 
eight in a whiri, which terminates in a long fpike defti- 
tutc of leaves. The leaves are heart*(haped, and grow 
on footdalks. The wliole plant has a (Irong fetid frncU. 
It grows commonly in woods and (liady places, and 
dowers in July or Augud. 2. Palujlrisf clown’s all¬ 
heal. The roots arc wliite and tuberous. The (lalk 
is branched at the bottom, and two or three feet high. 
The flowers are red or purple, from fix to ten in a whirl, 
ending in a long fpike. The leaves are rcflilc, narrow, 
pointed, and in part furrounding the (lem. This plant 
has a fetid fmtll, and bitter talle, and is reckoned a good 
vulnerary. It grows on the fides of rivers and lakes, 
in low moid grounds, and fometimes in com fields. 
3. Germankitf bafe horc*bound. The (lem if downy, 
and about two feet higli. The leaves are white, downy, 
wrinkled, and Indented. The flowers are white, pur- 
plidi w’ithin, and grow in multiflorous whirls. It grow's 
in England. 4. jlrver^tt com-fiachys, petty iron- 
woTt, or all-heal. The tlalk is ip or 12 inches high, 
(quare, branched, and hairy. The leaves arc heart- 
(haped, obtufc, bluntly ferrated, and lefs hairy. The 
calyx is hkiry and felulc, and deeply divided into five 
3ci#tc dents of cqwd length. The flowers s*c fic(h co- 
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loured, and grow from three to fix in a whirl. The Stsduim, 
lower lip is trihd ; the middle fegmeiit fpotted with red, Stidrhola 
but not emarginated according to the charnAcr of the 
genus. It is frequent in corn fields, and grows from* 

June to AuguH. 

STADIUM, ap ancient Oreek long meafure, con¬ 
taining 125 geometrical paces, or 625 Roman feet, cor- 
refpgnding to our furlong. The word is faid to be 
formed from the Greek word ^Tt( ** a fiation,” or trtftt 
** to ftand,”'brcaufe4t is reported that Hercules tiaving 
run afladium at one breath, flood (liJI at the end of it. 

The Greeks iifually mcafured diflances by fladia, which 
they called fwhttffif. Stadium alfo fignified tho 
courfc on which their races were run. 

STADTHOLDER, the principal magiflrate or 
governor of the Seven United IVovinces. This office 
is now aboliflu d by the republican influence of France $ 
but as the priuce of Orange is in alliance with this 
country, our readers will probably not be ill pleafed 
with a (hort account of his feveral powers and claims. 

To render that account the more intelligible, we (hall 
trace the office of (ludtholder from its origin. 

The Seven Provinces of the Low Countries were 
long governed by priiices invefted with the fovereignty, 
though limited in their powers, and under various 
titles; as Counts cjM^land^ Dukes of GutiJer, Bi/hop of 
Utrecht, fice. When tbefe countries fell to the princes 
of the houfe of Burgundy, and afterwards to thofe of 
Auflria, who had many other dominions, the abfence 
of the fovereign was fuppHed by a ^dtholder or gover¬ 
nor, veiled with very ample powers. Theft fladtbol* 
ders or lieutenants haid the adminiflration of the govern¬ 
ment, and prefided iu the courts of juflice, whole jiirif- 
didiuii was nut at that time confined merely to the trial 
of caufes, but extended to affairs o^flate. The fladt- 
holders fwore allegiance to the prijm:e8 at their imugu- 
ration, jointly with the dates of the provinces they go¬ 
verned. Tliey likewife took an oath to the ftates, by 
which they promifed to maintain tbeif fundamcDtal hw» 
and privileges. 

It was upon this footing that Willkip tb^ Firfl* 
prince of Orange, was made governor tod lieutenarit- 
general of Holland, Zealand, aod tltrecht, by Phdiip 
the Second, upon his leaving the Low Countries to go 
into Spain. The troubles beginning fpon afterti this 
prince found means to bring iffiout an anion, in 157^ 
between Holland and Zealand ; the ftatci of which twQ 
provinces put into his hands, as far. as was sn their 
power, the fovereign authority {for fp, long thne^as 
they (hould remain in war and under anna), upon the 
fame footing as Holland had intruded him wjth in the 
year before. In 1581 the fame authority was again 
renewed to him by Holland, as it was foon after by 
Zealand likewife ; and iu 1584, being already cleftcd 
count of Holland, upon certain conations b; would 
Have been formally invefted with,the fovereignty, had 
not a wretch, hired and employed by the court of 
Spain, put an end to his life by a horrid aflaffination. 

In the preamble of the inflruments by which the 
ftates hi 1581 conferred the fover e ign authority-upon 
prince William the Firfl, we find thefc remarkable 
words, which are there fet down as fundamental rules : 

** That all republics and communities ought to pfe- 
ferve, maintain, and fortify themfelyeff by uya'iiimityj; 
which being rmpofliblc to be kept up alu’ays among (b 
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adtholO- miny nwmbcr«, often diflerinp in inclinations and fenti- fort, in the name of ihe ftates, with tlie advice of his 


of the inhabitants of t'hefe provinces, h8¥e, fince the committees of the provinces, of the council of Hate, and 
cit^)iiihfflcnt oFthe republic, looked upon the ftadthol- the tribunals of juHice in the refpeftive towns, record- 
cleriaii government as an eifential part oftfaelrconftitu- ing the nature of the cafe. 

tion ; nor has ihe been without a (ladtholder but twice. In the provinces of Holland and Zealand, the Harlt- 
ihat i?to fay, from the end of 1650 to 1672, and again holder cledU the magiftrates of the towns annually, out 
from March 1702 till April j 747. The provinces of of a double number that arc returned to him bv the 
X’riciland and Omuingen, with Ommelands, have al- towns themfclves. 

w'ayg had a ftadtholder without interruption : their in- When any of thofc offices become vacant, which, at 
ftrmfllons, which arc now no longer in force, may be the time there was no governor, were in the difpofal of 
feen ill Aitzeina; but formerly the powers of the ftadt- the flates of Holland, or as formerly in that of the 
holder of thefe provinces were condned within narrower chamber of accounts, the ftadtholder has his choice of 
bounds, and till William the Fourth there was no ftadt- two, or, in feme cafes, of three candidates, named by 
holder of the feven provinces together. their noble and great mightineffes. He choofes like-* 

U he ftadtholder cannot declare war nor make peace, wife the counfellors, infpc£for8 of the dykes of Ryn- 
biik he has, iu quality of captain-general of the union, land, Delfland, and Sclieeland, out of three perfona 
the command in chief of all the forces of the ftate ( A) ; prefented to him by the boards of ilw cuupftllors 
and military perfons are obliged to obey him in every Jiifpectors ; which boards arc of very ancient ellabUfh- 
tbing that concerns the fervicc. He is not limited by ment in Holland. 

inftrudiions, but he' has the important power of giving His highnefs prefides in the courts of Holland, and 
out orders for the march of troops, and the difpofition in the courts of juftice of the other provinces ; and hi» 
of all matters relative to them. He not only diredfs name is placed at the head of the proclamations and 
tlieir marches, but provides for the garrifons, and afls, called in Dutch MandamenUny or Pro'wfien van 
changes them at pleafure. All military edicts and regu- JuJlilte. In OvcrylTtl and in the province of Utrecht 
lations come from him alone; hcconftftutes and autno- the poflcflbrs of fiefs hold of the prince ftadtholder. 
rircs the high council of War of the United Provinces, He is fopremc curator of the univcrfiiies of Guelder, 
and, as captain-general of every province, difpofes of all Fricfland, and Groningen; grand forefter and grand 
military offices, as far as the rank of colonel inclufivcly, veneur in Guelder, in Holland, and other places. In the 
The higher polls, fuch as thofc of velt-marftials, gene- province of Utrecht, his highnefs, by virtue of the re- 
rals, lieutenant-generals, major-generals, arc given by gulation of 1674, dilpofes of the provolllhips and other 
the Aates-gcueral, who choofe the perfons recommended benefices which remain to the chapters, as alfo of the 
by his liighnefs. He makes the governors, command- canonical prebends that fall in the months which were 
ants, &c. of towns and ftrong places of the republic, and formerly the papal months. 

of the barrier. The perfons nominated prefent their By the firli article of the council of ftate of the IT- 
iflftruments of appointment to their high mightinefles, nited Provinces, the ftadtholder is the liril member of 

who provide them with commiflions. The fta.tes-genc- it, and has a right of voting there, with an appointment 
ral have likewife great regard to the recommendation of 25,000 guilders a-year. He affifts alfo as often as 
of the prince ftadtholder in the difpofition of thofe ci- he thinks it for the fcrvice of the ftate, at the dclibcra- 
til employments which arc in their gift. tions of the ftates-general, to make propofttions to them, 

Tlie power of the ftadtholder aa high-admiral, ex» and fometimes alfo at the conferences which the depuiks 
tenda to everything that concerns the naval force of of their high mightineftes hold in their different com- 
thc republic,-and to all the other affairs that are here niittces, in confcquence of their Handing ordtrs. He 
within the jurifcli^tion of the admiralty. He prefides likewife affifts at the affembliea of tlie ftates of each 
at thefe boards cither in perfon or by his reprefenta- particular province, and at that of the counfellors coni- 
tivea; and aa chief of them all in general, a-hd of every miltce?. iu Guelder, Holland, and Utrecht, his higlf- 
One in'particular, he -has power to make their orders nefshas a fharcof the fovcreignly, os chief or prefident 
•wd tnftmdiions be obferwd by themfclves and others, of the body of nobles; and in Zealand, where he poffcf- 
He beftows the pofts of lieutenant-admiral, vicc-admi- fes the marquifate of Veer and Fluftiing,*as firft noble, 
wd, and rear-admiral, who command under him ; and and reprefenting the whole nobility. In hisabfence he 
he makes likewife poll captains. has in Zealand his reprefentatives, who have the firll 

The ftadtholder grants likewife letters of grace, par- place and the ftrft voice in all the councils, and the 
don, and aboKtion, as well fi)t the crime called Common iirft of whom is always firft deputy from the province 
nta DeltSdy -as for military offences. In Holland and to the affcmbly of their high mightineffes. 

Zealand thefe letters are made out for Crimea of the firft; In 1749 the prince ftadtholder was created by the 

ftates- 


ments. It 13 contequcntly neccllary that the government highnefs. In military offences he confulci the high 
Ihould be placed in the hands of one fingle chief magi- council of war, and upon the communia dtHSaht takes 
ftrate.'* Many good politicians, and the greateft part the advice of the courts of inftice. ofthe connfflWa. 


(A)Tn times of war, however, the ftates have always named deputies for the army, to accompany the ftadt- 
holders in the field, and to ferve them as counfollors in all their enterprifes, particularly in the moft important af¬ 
fairs, fuch as giving battle, or undertaking a ftege, This was always pra^ifed till, th^ acceffiou of King 
William the Third to the crovyn of Great Britain, and after hia death was continued with r^avd to tlie general 
io chief ofthe army of the republic. In 1747 and 1748 there were likewife deputies with the u;niy, but wifciv 
more limited power. 
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Rtohclir* flates general, gorernor.gcncral and fupreme director Mull, 
of rlie Ball and Well India 0 >mpanics; dignities which 
give him a great deal of authority aud power, and 
which lutd never been conferred upon any of his prcde> 
cefl'orR, nor have they Inthcrto been made hereditary, 
lie iiUK his reprefentativea in the feveral chambers of 
the Company, and chooles their directors out of a no« 
minatinn of three tiualilled perl'ons. The prince en¬ 
joyed this prerogative in Zealand from the time of his 
ehv -tion to the UacUholderate. 

The levcniics of the liadtholderate of the feven IT- 
tiitcd Pruvinces are reckoned (incUtding the 25,000 
guilders which the prince enjoys annually as the firlt 
member of the council of Hate, and what he has from 
the India Company's dividends) to amount to 300,000 
guilders a year. As captain-gcncral of tlie union, his 
ferenc highnclshas I 70,000 guildersprrci/invm, belides 
24.,000 from I'ricHand, and 12,000 from Groningen, 
in quality of captain-geneial of thofe provinces. In 
times of war the Itace allows extraordinary Turns to the 
captain-general for the expence of every campaign. 

'I'o all thefe powers and privileges the prince of 0« 
range has a legal and cotulitutional right; but he has 
been divellcd of them by a faction which Teems deter¬ 
mined to fell to the cruel and arbitrary republic of 
France that country which his anceHors redeemed from 
Auitrian Havery, at the hazard of loiing every thing 
dear to them but liberty and honour. 

iiT^HELlNA, in botany : A genus of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of fyngenejia^ and order of p^lygamia 
gqualit ; and in the natural lyflem arranged under the 
4gth order, Comp'Jitm. The receptacle is paleaceous, 
the chaff being very iliort; the pappus is branchy, and 
the antherc caudated. There are eight fpecies, the 
gnaplialoides, dubin, arburererna, frnticofa, ilicifolia, 
corymbofa, chamxpence, and itnbricata. 

STAFF, an inilrument ordinarily ufed to reft on in 
walking. The liaff is alfo frequently ufed as a kind of 
natural weapon both of olTcnce and defence; and for 
feveral other purpofes. 

Staff, alight pole credled in different parts of a 
ihip, whereon to hoift aud display the coIouih. 

The principal of thcl'c is reared immediately over the 
ftern, to difplay the enfign ; another is fixed on the 
bowfprit, to extend the jack ; three more are ere£led at 
the three maft heads, or formed by thi ir upper ends, to 
Jhow the dag or pendant of the rrfpc^tive fquadron or 
divilion to which the fliip is appropriated. See En¬ 
sign, Mast, Jack, and Pendant. 

.Staff, in military matters, confifts of a quartcr- 
mailcr-general, adjutant-general, and majors of brigade. 

/J'hc ftaiF properly exifts only in time of war. See 
^'AkXhtt-MaJier^GeneraU &C. 
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about three leagues nortb-eaft from Iona, or I- Sta/Ti. 
columbkill: its grcaielt length is about an Knglifh 
mile, and its breadth about half a one. On the weft 
fide of the ifland is a fmall bay where boats generally 
land ; a little to the fouihward of which the firft ap¬ 
pearance of pillars is to be obferved : they are fmall; 
and inftead of being placed upright, He down on their 
fides, each forming a fegment of a circle. From thence 
you pafs a finull cave, above which the pill.'irs, now 
grown a little larger, are inclining in all dire^ions; 
in one place in partieiihir, a fmall mafs of them very 
much refcmblcB the ribs of a fhip. From hence having 
pafled the cave, which, if it is not low-water, you inutk 
do in a boat, you come to the firft ranges of pillars, 
which are liill not above half as large as thofe a little 
beyond. Over againft this place is a fmall ifland, call¬ 
ed in Erfe Boo-Jba-ist feparated from the main by a 
channel not many fathoms wide. IMiis whole ifland is 
compuftd of pillars without any ftratum above them ; 
they are ftill fmall, but by much the neateft formed of 
any about tht place. 

“ The firft divifion of the ifland, for at high water it 
is divided into two, makes a kind of a cone, the pil¬ 
lars converging together towards the centre : on the 
other they aie in general bid down flat: and in the 
front next to the main, you fee how beautifully they 
arc packed together, their ends coming out I'quarewith 
the bank which rliey form. All thefe have their tranf- 
verfe fe^tioiis exa£l, and their furfaces fmooth ; which 
is by no means the cafe with the large ones, which are 
cracked in all dire£lions. 1 much queftion, however, 
if any part of this whole ifland ofEou-iha^ is two ieet 
in diameter. 

** The main ifland oppofite to Boo-fha-b, and farther 
towards the north-weft, is fupported by ranges of pil¬ 
lars pretty ere£l, and, though not tall (as they arc uot 
uncovered to the bafe), of large diameters; and at 
their feet is an irregubr pavement, made by the upper 
fidcsof fuch as have been broken ofi*, which extends as 
far under water as the eye can reach. Here the forms 
of the pillars are apparent: thefe are of three, four, 
five, fix, and feven fidcs ; but tbr number of five and 
fix are by much the moft prevalent. The brgeft X 
mcafured was of feven ; it was four feet five inches in 
diameter. 

The furfaces of thefe brge piUars, in general, are 
rough and uneven, full of cracks in all dire£lions; the 
tianfverfe figures in the uphght ones never fail to run 
in their true diredtious. The furfaces upon which wc 
walked were often flat, having neither concavity nor 
convexity; the larger number, however, were concave, 
though fume were very evidently convex. In forae pla¬ 
ces, the interftices within the perpendicular figures 


Regimrniul HrAFFt confifts in the adjutant, quarter- -were filled up with a yellow fpar : in one pbee, a vein 


luaftcr, chaplain, furgeon, dec. 

Staff, in mufic, five Hues, 00 which, with the in- 
termediate fpaces, the notes of a fong or piece of mufic 
arc marked. 

l''tre^StAFF, See Fokti-Sto^, 

STAFFA, one of the Hebrides or Weftem Iflands 
of Scotland, remarkable for itsbafaltic pillars. It was 
vifitvd by Sir Jofeph Bunks, wdio communicated the 
following acenuut of it to Mr Pennant 

** The little ifland of Stafla lies ou the weft cogft of 


pafled in among the mafs of pillars, carrying here and 
there fmall threads of fpar. Though they were bro¬ 
ken and cracked through in all diredtioiis, yet their 
perpendicular figures might eafily be traced: from 
whence it is eafy to infer, that whatever the accident 
might have been that caufedthe diflocation, it happeu- 
ed after the formation of the pilbrs. 

** From hence proceeding along (horr, you arrive at 
Fingal's cave* Its dimeafions 1 have gbea in the form 
of a table: 

licngth 
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of ihc cave from the rock without^ 
From the pitch of the arch* 

Breadth of ditto at the mouth. 

At the fartlier end. 

Height of the arch at the mouth. 

At the end, ... 

Height of an outfide pillar, 

Of one at the aorth^weft corner, • 

Depth of water at the mouth. 

At the bottom. 

“ The cave runs into the rock 


in 


the 


[ 

Feel. 

371 
250 

53 

20 

W7 

70 

39 

54 

18 

9 

dircAion 


721 ] 


In. 

6 

o 

7 

o 

6 

o 

6 

o 

o 

o 

of 


north caft by caft by the oumpafs. 

**Proceeding farther to the north-wefl, you meet with 
the highed ranges of pillars ; the magnificent appear- 
once of which is paft all defeription. Here they are 
bare to their very bails, and the ftratum below them is 
clfo vKible : in a Ihort time, it Hfes many feet above 
the water, and gives an opportunity of examining its 
quality. Its furmce is rough, and has often large lumps 
of {lone iiicking in it as if half immerfed ; itfclf, when 
broken, is compofedof athoufand heterogeneous parts, 
which together have very much the appearance of a 
lava : and the more fo, as many of the lumps appear 
to be of the very fame (lone of which the pillars are 
furmeda This whole (Iratum lies in an incHned poll- 
tiun, dipping gradually towards the fouth-eail. As 
hereabouts is the fjtuation of the higheft pillars, I 
fhall mention my meafuremenla of them, and the dif¬ 
ferent drata in this place, premifing, that the mca- 
furements were made with a line, held in the hand of 
a perfon who flood at the top of the cliff, and reaching 
to the bottom ( to the lower end of which was tied a 
white mark, which was obferved by one wlio fiaid be¬ 
low for the purpofe : when this mark was fet off from 
the water, the perfon below noted it down, and made 
fignal to him above, who made theu a maik in his 
rope: whenever this mark palfed a notable place, the 
fame fignal was made, and the name of the place no¬ 
ted down as before : the line being all hauled up, and 
the diflances between the marks mcafured and noted 
down, gave, when compared with the book kept be¬ 
low, the diflances, as for inftance in the cave: 

** N** I. in the book below, was called from the wa¬ 
ter to (he foot of the 6rft pillar in the book above ; 
N'’ I. gave 36 feet 8 inches, the higheft of that afeent 
which was compofed of broken pillars. 

“N*i. Pillar at the weft comer of FiagaPs cave. 

Feet Fn. 

1 From the w'ater to the loot of the pillar, 12 10 

2 Height of the pillar, - . 37 3 

3 Stratum above the pillar, • • 66 9 

** N® 2, FingaPs cave. 

I From the water to the fool of the pillar, 36 8 

t Height of the pillar. - - 39 6 

3 From the top of the pillar to the top of the 

arch, - - - 3*4 

4 Thicknefs of the flratum above, • 34 4 

By adding together the three firfl mcaAirements, 

we got the height of the arch from the wa¬ 
ter, - - - - 1176 

“ N® 3. Corner pillar to the wtfftward of 
FingaPe cave. 

Stratum below the pillar of lava*Uke matter, t i o 

Length of pillar. - - C4 O 

Vou XVII. Part II. 


Stratum above the pillar - . ' 

“ N®4. Another pillar to the wcflward. 
Stratum below the pillar, 

Height of the pill tr, 

Stratum above, « . . 

“ N*5. Another pillar farther to the wefl.- 
ward. 

Stratum below the pdlar, 

Height of the pillar. 

Stratum above, . • . 


tioned, is uniformly the fame, confifling of liumbcrlcfs 
fmall pillars, bending and dining in all uire^ioiis, 
fometimes fo irregularly that the Hones can only be faid 
to have an inclination to aflume a columnar form ; in 
others more regular, but never breaking into or didurb- 
ing the flratum of large pillars, whofe tops everywhere 
keep an uniform and regular line. 

“ Proceeding now along the fhore round the north 
end of the ifland, you arrive at Oua na /carve, or the 
Corvorant's Cave. Here the Hratum under the pillars 
is lifted up very high ; the pillars above it are confidcr* 
ablylefs than thofc at the north-well cird of the ifland, 
but ftill very conliderahlc. Beyond is a bay, which 
cuts deep into the ifland, rcnilcring it in that place not 
more than a quarter of a mile over. On the fldca of 
this bay, efpccially beyond a little valley, which dmofl 
cuts the ifland into two, arc two (lages of pillars, but 
fmall; however, having a flratum between them cxa£lly 
the fame as that above them, formed of innumerable 
little pillars, ihaken.out of their places, and leaning in 
all diredlions. 

“ Having pafTed this bay, the pillars totally ccafe; the 
rock is of a dark brown ilone, and no llgns of regularity 
occur till you have pafTed round the louth-eafl end of 
the ifland (a fpace aLmofl as Urge as that occupied by 
the pilbrs), which you meet again on the wefl fide, be¬ 
ginning to form themfelves irregularly, as if the flratum 
had an inclination to that form, and foun arrive at the 
bending pillars where 1 began. 

<* The (lone of which the pillars are formed, is a 
coarfc kindofbufaltes, very much rcfembliiig the Giant’s 
Caufeway in Ireland, though none of them are near ib 
neat as the fpecimens of the latter which X have feen at 
the Britifh Mufeum; owing chiefly to the colour, which 
in ours is a dirty brown, in the Irifh a tine black; in¬ 
deed the whole produilion Teems very much to refembic 
the Giant’s Caufeway 

STAFFORD, the county town of Staffordfliire, 
in W. Long. 2. o. N. Lat. 53. o. It (lands on the 
river Sow, has two parifh-churehes, a fnic fquarc miir- 
ket-placc, and a flourifhing cloth manufacture. It fends 
two members to parliament, aud is 135 miles from Lon¬ 
don. 

STAFFORDSHIRK, a county of England, bound¬ 
ed on the fouth by Worcederflure, by Chefliire and Der* 
byfhire on the north, by Warwickfhire and Derbyfhire 
on the eafly and Shropfhirc and Cliefliire on the wed. 
The length is reckoned 62 miles, the breadth 33, 
and the circumference 180. It contains 5 hundreds, 
150 parifhes, 810,000 acres, and 18 market town!?. 
The air, except in thofe parts that are called the 
Moorlands and Woodlands, and about the mines, is 
good, efpccially upon tlie hills, where it is accounted 
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very Hr.c. The foil in the northern mountainous parts 
is not fertile ; but in the middlci where it is wa¬ 
tered by the Trent, the third river in England, it is 
both fruitful and pleafant, being a mixture of arable and 
meadow grounds. In the Couth, it abounds not only 
with corn, but with mines of iron and pits of coal. 
The principal rivers of this county, bclidcs the Trent, 
which runs almofl through the middle of it, and abounds 
with Calmoti, arc the Dove and Tame, both of wliich 
are w(ll llored with fHh. In this country are alfo a great 
many lakes, or meres and pools, as they are called; 
which, Iiaving dreams either running into tliemorfiMm 
them, cannot be fnppofcd to be of any great prejudice 
to the air ; they yield plenty of filh. In divers parts of 
the county arc nitdieinal waters, impregnated with dif¬ 
ferent furls of minerals, and confcquently of different 
qualities and vhtues ; as tbofe at Ilints and Brclsford- 
houfe, which arc mixed v/ith bitumen ; tliofc at In- 
gcllre, Codfalwood, and Rillongh bridge park, which 
are fulphurcous. Of the falinc kind arc the Brine pits 
atChertley, Epfom, Penfnet Ciofc,of wliicli very good 
fplt ia madf. There is a well at Mcwealllc-undtT*I.ine 
that is faid to cure the king’s evil; another called r.Uer~ 
well near IMcmhill, faid to be good for fore cyts ; and 
a third called the Sp it near Wolverhampton. 

Great flocks of flircp arc bred in tliis county, cfpe- 
cially in the moorland.', or mouiitiilns of ihc northi-rii 
part of it} blit the wool is faid to be fonicwhat cf-arfer 
than that of rimiy other counties. Of this wool, how¬ 
ever, they make a variety of manufafturcs, parlicidaiiy 
felts, lu the low grovinds along the rivers arc richpal- 
tures for black cattle ; and vail quantities of butter and 
cheefe arc made. In the middle and ioutheni jinit, not 
only grain of all kinds, but a great deal of liemp 
and flax are raifed. This county produces alfn lead, 
copper, iron ; mniblc, alabafter, milinoncs, lirncflone; 
coal, fait, and marls of fevcral forts and colours; brick- 
earth, fullers earth, and puttersclay*, particularly a fort 
ufed in the glafs manufacture at AmblLCOl, and fold at 
fevLii pence a bu.'bcl; tobacco-pipe clay ; a foi-t of red- 
difli earth calkd^i^, ufed in painting divers vefllls ; red 
and ycliovs’ ochres ; fire Hones for hearths of iron fur¬ 
naces, ovens, &c. ; iron Hones of fcveral forts ; blood- 
Honcs, or lixmatitcs, found in the brook Tent, which, 
when wet a little, will draw red lines like ruddle ; quar- 
ry Hones, and grind Hones. For fuel the county is well 
fnppliid with luif, peat, and coal of feveral forts, as 
canncl coal, peacock coal, and pit coal. The peacock 
coal is fo called, hecaufr, when turned to the light, it 
difplayr. all the coloius of the peacock’s tail ; but it is 
Jitter’for the forge than the kitchen. Of the pit coal 
there is an iiiexhaufliblc Hore : it burns into white 
allies, and leaves no fueh cinder as that of the New- 
talllc coal. It is not ufed for malting till,it ia chaired, 
and in that Hate it irjikes admirable winter futl for a 
chamber. 

This county is in the diocefc rtf Litchfield and Co- 
▼<r.try, and the Oxford circuit. It fends ten mem¬ 
bers to parliament; namely, two for the county, two 
for the city of Litchfield, two for Stafford, two for 
NewcnHle-under-Line, and two for Tamwutth* 

STAG, m r.oology. See Cervus. 

Sf ftfi-tiec/le. Sec Lucahus. 

Stage, in the modem diama, the place of a£lion 
and reprcfetitaticii included betweeu the pit and the 


femes, and anfwering to the profeenium or pulpituffi of St.vggei 
the ancients. See Flathouse and Theatre. II 

STAGGERS. See Farriery, § xiii. 

STAHL (George Erneft), an eminent German che- 
miH, was born in FraiKOnia in 1660, and chofen pro- 
fcHbr of medicine at Hall, when a univernty was found¬ 
ed in that city in 1694. The excellency of hiclcAurcs 
while he filled that chair, the importance of hU various 
publications, and hisextenfive practice, fuon raifed his 
reputation to a very great height. He received an in¬ 
vitation to Berlin in 1716, which having accepted, he 
was made counfellor of Hate and phyfician to ]tlic 
king. He died in 1734, in the 75111 year of his 
age. Stahl is without doubt one of the grcateH men 
of which the annals of medicine can hoatl: his name 
marks the commencement of a new and mure illuf- 
trious era in chemiHry. He was the author of the 
doiflrine of pblogiHon, w'hich, though now compktt- 
ly overturned by the difeoveries of J.,avoifier and 
others, was not without its life ; as it ferved to com¬ 
bine the feattered fragments of former cliemills into a 
(yllcm, and as it gave rife to more accurate experiments 
and a more fcientific view of the fubjctd, to which ma¬ 
ny of the fubfequent difeoveries were owing. This 
thcoiy maintained its ground for more titan half a cen¬ 
tury, and was received and fuppoited by fume of the 
melt eminent nicn which Europe li.isproduced ; a luHi- 
cient proof of the ingenuity and the abilities of its au¬ 
thor. He was the author alfo of A Theoiy of Medicine, 
founded upon the notions w'biih he entertained of the 
abfolutc dominion of mind over body ; in confcqueuce 
of which, he affirmed, that every inufcular a^ffion is a 
voluntary aft of the mind, whether attended with con- 
feioufnefs or not. This theory he and his followers 
carried a great deal too far, but tlie advices at hall 
which he gives to attend to the Hale of the mind of the 
patient are worthy of the attention of phyficians. 

Flis piincipal works are, \. Exp<rimen/a et Ohjerr-ei- 
fwnes Chrmke et Phyjicg, Betlin, 1731, 8vo. 2. Differ- 
tationes Medieat Hall, 2 vuls. 410. i'his is a collettion 
of thefes. 3. 7 heoria Mrdica verot 1737, 4to. 4. 0 - 
pupulum Chymico-phyjieo-medieum, 174O, 410. J. A 
^'icatife on Sulphur, both Inflammable and Fixed, writ¬ 
ten ill German. 6. Negotium Otio/umt Hal), 1720, 410. 

It is in this treatife chiefly that he cHabliHied his fyHcm 
coneeruing the aftion of the foul upon the body. 

7, Fumfamerila Cbjmicee Dfginntiee et Rxperimentolut 
Nuremberg, 1747, 3 vols. 4to. 8. A Treatife on Salts, 
written in German. 9. Commentarium in Afetallurgium 
Becchcrit 1723 . 

STAININGcrCoLOURiKG o/'Bonb, Horn, Mar¬ 
ble, Paper, Wood, &c. See thefearticles. 

STAIRCASE, in architefture, an afeent enclofed 
between walls, or baluHrade confiHing of Hairs or ftepi, 
with lauding places and rails, (erring to make a com¬ 
munication between the fevcral Horics of a houfe. See 
Architecture, N® 89, &c. 

STALACTIT.^, innaturalluHoTy, cryHallinefpara 
formed into oblong, conical, round, or irregular bodies, 
compofed of various crufts, and ufually found hanging 
in form of ificlrifrom the roofs of grottoes, See. 

STALAGMITIS, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
nacia order, belonging to thiepolygern/la clafs of plants ; 
and in the natural m«hod ranking under the 38th ojr- 
der, Trkocen* The calyx is either quadriphyllous or 

hexapbyllous] 
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lic^taph^lIcHS ; the corolla conlifts of Tour or of fix pc* 
tak: tl)c receptacle is ilclhy, aixl romewhal fqturc (ba- 
ped s the hlamcDts about 30. In the hermaphrodite 
dower the Jlylus is (hort, thick, and ercA | the fruit is 
a berry of a globular ihape, unilocular, and crowned 
the Jtylus and Jligma t they contain three oblong 
jointed triaiigiilar feeds. Of thiti there ia onl^ one fpe* 
cies, viz. the Cambojfioi^^j, a natire of the Lad Indies 
and ofthc warmer parts of America. From this plant 
is obtained the gutta cambogia, or gum gamboge of the 
fliopi. SeeCvAMBOOE. 

Till very lately l)otanift9 were at a lofs for the true 
naliirc of the plunt trhicli yields this giire. Koenig, a 
native of Ireland, and an excellent botanid, travelled 
over a great part of India, and collet^ed a great num¬ 
ber of new plants, and among the rcll the Ualagmitis. 
Theft he bequeathed to Sir jufeph Bunks preddeutof 
the Royal Society. 

STALbi. among fportfmen, a living fowl put in a 
]rlnce to allure and bring others where tlicy may be ta¬ 
ken. For want of theft, a bird fhot, his eutrnils taken 
out, and dried in an oven in his feathers, with a dick 
thrtid through to keep it in a convenient podurc, may 
ferve as well as a live one. 

.Stale is alfo a name for the urine of cattle. 

ANiMAT£i> STALK. This remarkable animal was 
found by Mr Ivci at Cuddalore: and he mentions 
feveral kinds of it ; fume appearing like dry draws lied 
together, others like grafa : fome have bodies much lar¬ 
ger than others, with the addition of two fcaly irnper* 
feci wings ; their neck is no bigger than a pin, but 
twice as long as their bodies; their heads arc likethofe 
of A hart, and their eyes vertical and very bri/k. They 
live upon dies, and catch tliefc infects very dexteroufly 
with the two fore feet, which they keep doubled up in 
three parts clofc to their head, and dart out very quick 
on the approach oi their prey; and when they have caught 
it, they eat it very voraeioufly, holding it in the fame 
manner as a fquirrcl docs its food. On the outer joints 
of the fort-ftcl art fcveral very (harp hooks for the ca- 
fier catching and holding of their prey ; while with the 
other feet, which arc four in number, they take hold of 
trees or any other thing, the better to furprife whatever 
they lie in wait for. They drink like a horfe, putting 
tlieir mouthsinto the water. Their excrements, which 
are very white, ar^ almod as large as the body of the 
auirnaU and as the natives fay, dangerous to the eyes. 

STALLION, or SroNE-Hoasu, in the manege, • 
horfe delsgned for tlie covering of mares, in order to 
propagate the fpecies. See Equus. 

STAMFORD, an ancient town of Lincolnlhirc in 
England ; feateU on the river Wcllaud, on the edge of 
Nurthamptonlhire. It is a large handfome place, con¬ 
taining lix parifh-churches, fevcral good (Ireets, and hue 
buildings. It had formerly a college, the fludents of 
which removed to Bmzea Nofe college in Oxford. It 
has no confiderable manufa^ories, but deals chicly in 
malt. W. Long. o. 31. N. Lat. 52. 42^ 

STAMIKA, in botany, are ibofc upright ilaments 
which, on opening a flower, we find withiiv tbs corolla 
furrounding the piftillum. According to Linnaeus they 
are the male organs of generation, whofe office it is to 
prepare the pollen. Each Aamen coofifis of two dillinA 
parts, viz. the filamentum aud t!he axthkra. 
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Stamiha, in the animal body, aredtfined to be thofc StsmLa 
fimplc original pans which cxilied firll in the embryo 
or even in the feed ; and by whofe iliftindiion, augmen¬ 
tation, and accretion by additional juicer., the animal 
body at its utmoft bulk is Tuppofed to b-.- fi*rmed. 

STAMP-DUTIES, a branch of the perpetual levenuc. 

Sec Rfvunuk. 

In Great Biitain there is a tax irapofed upon all 
parchment and paper, whereon any legal proceedings <ir 
private infiruments of almoll any nature wbatfoever are 
written ; and alfo upon licciife.s for retailing wines, of 
all rlcnomiiiations; upon all almanacks, ntwfpapers, ad- 
vertifement j, cards, dice. See. Thcfe imports arc very 
various ; bting higher or lower, not fo much ac cording 
to the value of the property transferred, as according to 
the nature of the deed. The liighefl do not exceed 
fix poundti upon every fliccl of paper or fkiii of parch- 
meiit ; and ihcfc high duties fall cliiefly upon g>^nts 
from the crown, and upon certain law proceedings, 
without any regard to tlje value of the fubjc£l. There 
arc in Great Biitain no duties on the rcgiftration of 
deeds or writings, except the fees of the ofliccrs who 
keep the rcgillcr; and thcfe arc feldotn more than a 
ifafonabic recompenfe fur their labour. The crown 
derives no revenue from them. 

The ftamp-duties conrtitutc a tax which, though in 
fome inftanccs it may be heavily felt, by greatly incrcaf- 
ing the expence of all mercantnc as well as legal pro¬ 
ceeding, yet (if moderately impofed) is of fcrvicc to 
the public in general, by authenticating inrtruments, 
and rendering it much more difficult than formerly to 
forge deeds of any Handing ; fince, as the officers of 
thU branch of the revenue vary their (lamps frequently, 
by marks perceptible to none but themfclvcs, a man 
that would forge a deed of King William's time, muft 
know and he able to counterfeit the (lamp of that date 
alfo. In France and fome other countries the duty is 
laid on the contradl itfclf, not on the iurtrument in 
which it is contained ; as, with us too in England (be- 
fidcs the (lamps on the indentures), a tax is laid, by 
flntiitc 8 Ann. c. 9. on every apprenticc-ffc ; of 6d. in 
the pound if it be 50I. or under, and Ts, in the pound 
if a greater fum ; but this tends to draw the fubjeft in¬ 
to a thoufand nic^dlfqiufitions and difputes conceniing 
the nature of his contraft, and whether taxable or not; 
iu which the farmers of the revenue arc fure to have 
the advantage. Our general method anfwcrs the pur- 
pofes of the (late as well, and confults cho eafe of the 
fubjefl much better. The firll inflitution of the (lamp- ■ 
duties was by ftatute 5 and 6 W. and M. c. 21. and 
they have fince, in many indancei, been increafed to 
five times their original amount. 

STANCHION, or Stanchion^, a fort of fmall 
pillars of wood or iron ufed for various purpofes in a 
(hip; as to fupport the decks, the quarter.rails, the 
nettings, the awnings, &c. The firft of ihefc are tw’o 
ranges of fmall columns fixed under the beams, through¬ 
out the (hip's length between decks ; one range being 
on the (larboard and the other on the larboard fide of 
the hatchways. They arc chiefiy intended to fupport 
the weight of the artillery. 

STAND, in commerce, a weight from two hundred 
and a half to three hundred of pitch. 

STANDARD, in war, a fort .of banner or flag, 
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SUfidard, aa a fignal for the joiniog together of llic fcveral 

troops belonging to the fame body. 

’ ~ STAMOAan, in commercci the oricinal of a weight 

meafure) or coin, committed to the keeping of a ma¬ 
gi (Irate, or depofited in fome public place, to regulate, 
adjufl, and try the weights ufed by particular perfuna 
in traffic. See Money. 

STANHOPE (Philip Dormer, earl of Chellerficld) 
was boni in 1695, and educated in Trinity-hall, Cam¬ 
bridge; which place he left in 1714, when, by his own 
account, he was an abfolute pedant. In this character 
he went abroad, where a familiarity with'good compa¬ 
ny foon convinced him he was totally millakcn in al- 
moil all his notions : and an attentive (ludy of the air, 
manner, and addrefs of people of faihion, foon polidicd 
a man wliofc predominant dsfire svas to pleafe ; and 
who, as it afterward appeared, valued extetiur accom- 
pli/hmcTits beyond any other human acmiircmeiit. 
While Lord Stanhope, he got an early feat in parlia¬ 
ment; and in 1727* fucceeded to lus father^s eftalc 
and titles. In 172ft, and in 1745, he was appointed 
airibainulor extraordinaty and pltnipotciuiary to Hol¬ 
land : which high charadicr lie fuppurted with the 
greateil dignity ; ferving his own country, and gain¬ 
ing the cfteein of the flates-gcneral. Upon his return 
♦torn Holland, he was fent lorddicutcnant of Ireland j 
t’ id during his adminiftration there, gave general fa- 
tuifii^ion to all parties. He left Dublin in 1746, and 
in October lucccirled the earl of Harrington as fccre- 
tary of itate, in which pofl. he officiated until February 
6. 174^. Being feixed with a dcafnefs in 1752 lliat 
incapacitated him fur the plcafuresof fociety, he from 
that time led a privtte and retired life, amufiiig him- 
felf with books and his pen; in particular, he engaged 
largely as a volunteer in a periodical mifcellaneuub pa¬ 
per called 1 he l^'orU, in which his contributions have 
a difthigiiUhed degree of cxcellcuce. He died in 1773 » 
leaving a charadlcr for wit and abilities that hud l&w 
equals. He diftinguiihcd bimfelf by his eloquence in 
purlianiLUt on many important oecaduns ; of which 
we have a charadterillic initance of iiis own relating. 
He was an adtive promoter of the bill lor altering the 
ilylc ; on which occafion, as he himklf writes in one 
of hio letters to his Ion, be made fu eloquent a fpcech 
in the houfe, that every one was plcafed, and faid he 
huxl made the whole very clear to ihem; when (fays 
he), God knows, 1 had not even attempted it. I 
rniild jud an foon have talked Celtic or Slavonian to 
them, as aftrotiomy; and they would have underftood 
me full as well.’' Lord Macclesdrld, one of the 
greatell mathematicians in Europe, and who had a prin¬ 
cipal hand in frai'W.ig the bHl, fpoke afterwards, with 
all the clearnefs that a thorongh knowledge of the fub- 
fcct could didiate ; but not having a flow of words 
i.qual to Lord Chefterfield, the latter gained the ap- 
piaufe from the former, to the equal Cicdit of the 
fpeaker and the auditors. The high chara^ler Lord 
Chcllerheld fupported during life, received no fmall 
injury foon after his death, from a fuller difplay of it by 
Ids own hand. He left no ifltie by his lady, but had a 
natural Ton, Philip Stanhope, Efq; whofe education was 
for many yrarti a clufe objedi of his attention, and who 
wTi* afterward envoy extraordinary at the court of 
Drefdcn, but dud before him. When Lord Chefter- 
iield died,'Mr Stapbope’s widow pubUihed a courfe of 


letters, written by the father to the fbn, filled with in- Staidiope 
llruflion, fuitable to the different gradations of lhc'""‘’V^ 
young man’s life to whom they were addreffed, Thefc 
letters cO!)tain many fine obfervations on mankind, and 
rules of condu^f : but it is obfervahle tliat he lays a 
greater flrcfs on exterior accomplifhments and addrefs 
than on intellei^ual qualifications and fincerity; and 
allows greater latitude to faihionable pleafnres than 
good morals willjuflify, efpecially in parental intlrudliuns. 

Hence it is that a celebrated writer *, and of manners» jy, 
fomewhat different from thofe of the polite earl 
CheftrrfiehJ, is faid to have obferved of thefe letters 
that “ they inculcate only the morals of a whore, siith 
the manners of a dancing-matler.” 

Stanhope (Dr George), an eminent divine, was 
bom at Hertifhorn iu Derbyfliire, in the year 1660. 

His father was rcflor of that place, vicar of St Mar¬ 
garet's church in Leiceflcr, and chaplain to the earls of 
Cliellcrfield and Clare. His grandfather Dr George 
Stanhope was chaplain to James I. and Charles I. 1 
had the chanccHorfln’p of York, where he was alfo a 
canon refidcntiary, held a prebend, and was retior of 
Wt ldrake in that county. He was for liis loyalty dri¬ 
ven from iiis home witli eleven children ; and died in 
1644. Our author was fent to fchool, lirll at Upping¬ 
ham ill Rutland, then atLciccIlcr; afterwards removed 
to Eaton ; and thence chofen to King’s college iu 
Cambridge, in the place of W. Cleaver. He took the 
degree of B. A. in 1681 ; M. A. 1658 ; was clcftcd 
one of the fyndics for the univeility of Cambridge, in 
llie bufinefs of Alban Francis, 1687 ; minifter of Quoi 
near Cambridge, and vicc-proftor, 1688} was that year 
preferred to the rcdlory of Triiig in Hertfordlhirc, 
which after fume time he quitted. He was in 1689 
prefented to the vicarage of Lewifliam in Kent by Lord 
Daitmouih, to whom he had been chaplain, and tutor 
to his ion. He was alfo appointed chaplain to King 
William and (^een Mary, and continued to enjoy that 
honour under Queen Anne. He commenced D, D. 

July 5. 1697, performing all the offices required to 
that degree publicly and with great applaufc. He 
was made vicar of Deptford in 1703 ; fucceeded Dr 
Hoojnr us dean of Canterbury tbc fame year; and was 
ihnce ehofen prolocutor of the lower houfe of convoca¬ 
tion. His uncommon diligence and iuduRry, affided 
by his excellent parts, enriched him with a large dock 
of polite, folid, and ufeful learning. His difeourfes 
from the pulpit were equally plcafing and profita¬ 
ble ; a beautiful intermixture of the clcareft reafun- 
ing with the purt il di^lion, attended w'ith all the graces 
of a jnd elocution. The good Chridian, the folid di¬ 
vine, and the fine gentleman, in him were happily unit¬ 
ed. His converfatiun was polite and delicate, grave 
without precifenefs, facetious without levity. His piety 
was real and rational, his charity great and uuiverfal, 
fruitful iu ads of mercy, and in all good works. He 
died Maich ]8. 1728, aged 66years: and was buried 
in the chancel of the church at Lewifliam. The dean 
was twice ra&rried: firft to Olivia Cotton, by whom he 
had one fon and four daughters. His fecond lady, who 
was filler to Sir Charles Wager, furvived him, dying 
Odpber I. 1730, aged about 54. One of the dean’s 
doughters was married to a fon of Bilhop Burnet. Bi- 
fliop Moore of Ely died the day before Queen Anne f 
who^ it has been faid, deiigned our dean for that 

fee 
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tinhnpe* fee wlieu it ihould become vacant. Dr Felton fa^R, 
:anifl<ius. i« Qf Canterbury is excellent in ll>e 

' ’» whole. His thoughts and rcafonmg arc bright and 
folid. His ilyle is fuft, both for the purity of the lan¬ 
guage and for the llrtngth and beauty of cxpre/Hori; 
but the periods are formed in fu peculiar an order of 
the words, that it was an obfervation, nobody could 
pronounce them with the fame grace and advantage as 
himfelf.** His writings, which are an incllimable trea- 
furc of piety and devotion are, A ParapKrafe and 
Comment upon the Epilllcs andGofpels, 4 vols. 170^, 
8vo. Sermons at Boyle’s Lectures, lyot), 410. Fif¬ 
teen Sermons, 1700, 8vo. Twelve Sermons on fe- 
veral Occafiona, 1727, 8vo, I'homaHa Kempis, 1696, 
Bro. Epidlctus’s Morals, with Simplicius’s Com¬ 
ment, and the Life of Epidlctui, 1700, 8vo. Parfun’s 
Chridian Directory, 1716, 8vo. Rochefoucault’s 
Ma^C'me, 1706, 8vo. A Funeral Sermon on Mr Rich¬ 
ard Sure bookfeller, 1724; two editionsquartn. Twen¬ 
ty Sermons, publiihed Hngly between the years 169a 
and 1724. Private Prayers for every Day in the 
Week, and for the fcvcral Parts of each Day ; tranfla- 
ted from the Greek Devotions of Bifhop Andrews, 
with Additions, 1730. In his tranflations, it is well 
known, Di* Stanhope did not confine himfelf to a firi^i 
and literal verlioo : he took the liberty of paraphrafing, 
explaining, and improving upon hit author ; as will evi¬ 
dently appear (not to mention any other work) by the 
flighted purufal of St Augudine’s Meditations, and the 
Devotions of Bilhop Andrews, 

STANISLAUS (Leceinfki), kingof Poland, was 
born at Leopold the 20th of Ocloher 1677. His fa¬ 
ther was a Pulilh nobleman, didinguidied by his rank 
and the important ufliccs which he held, but il ill more 
by his firmaefs and courage. Stanifiaus was fent am- 
LaOador in 1704 by the aflctnbly of Warfaw to 
Citades XII. ol Sweden, who had conquered Poland. 
He was at that time 27 years old, was general of great 
Poland, and had been aml)a{rador extraordinary to the 
Grand Siguior io 1699. Charles was fo delighted with 
the fraiikncfs and finoerity of his deportment, aud with 
thefirmuefs and fweetnefs which appeared in his coun¬ 
tenance, that he offered him the crown of Poland, and 
ordered him to be crowned at Warfaw in 1705. He 
accompanied CbarlesXII. into Saxony, where a treaty 
was concluded with King Augullos, in 1705, by whiclk 
that prince refigned the crown, and acknowledged Sta- 
nidaus king of Poland. 'Phe new monarch remained 
iu Saxony with Charles till 1707, when they returned 
into Poland and attacked the Ruffians, who were obli¬ 
ged to evacuate that kingdom in 1708. But Citarles 
being defeated by Peter the Great in 1709, AuguQus 
returned into Poland, and being affified by a Ruffian 
anny, obliged Stanifiatis to retire firft into Sweden, 
and afterwards into Turkey. Soon aRer Im took up 
his refidence at WeilTenbnrg, a town in Alface. Au- 
guilus defpatcbed Sum his envoy to France to complain 
of this; but the duke of Orleans, who was then re¬ 
gent, returned this anfwer: ** Tell your^king, that 
France has always been the afylum of uifhappy princes.’* 
Staniflaus lived in obfeurity till 1725* when Louis XV. 
efpoufed the princefs Mary liis daughter. Upon the 
death of King Anguftus in 1733* he returned to Po¬ 
land in hopes of remounting the throne of that king¬ 
dom A Urge party declared for him ; but his com¬ 


petitor the young elrflor of Saxony, being fupported Staniflius- 
by the emperor Clinrlea VI. and the emprefs of Ruf- — 
fia, was chofen king, though tl^ majority was againd 
him. Dantzic, to which Staniflaus had retired, was 
quicklytaken, and tbc unfortunateprinceinadeliisuCcape 
in difguife with great difficulty, after hearing that a price 
Was fet upon his head by the Ritffiiits. When peace 
was concluded in i736betwem the Emperor and France, 
it was agreed that Staniflaus ihould abdicate the throne, 
but that he flmuld be acknowledged king of Poland 
and grand duke of Lithuania, and conti.tue to bear 
thefe titles during life; that all his effects and thufe of 
the queen his fpoufe ffinuld be rcAored ; tltat an amnefly 
fliould be declared in Poland for all that was pa ft, and 
that every perfon fliould be reftored to his poffi-ffioiis, 
rights, and privileges: that the ek^ior of Saxony fbould 
be acknowledged king of Poland by all the powers who 
acceded to the treaty: that Staniflaus fhould be put iu 
peaceable pofTeffion of the duchies of Lorrain and Bar ; 
but that immediately after bis death thefe duchies 
fliould be united for ever to the crown of France. 

Staniflaus furceeded a race of princes iu l.orrain, who 
were beloved and regretted : and bis fnbjedls found their 
ancient fovereigns revived in him. He tafted then the 
pleafure which he had fu long defired, tlte pleafure of 
making men happy. He affifled his new fuhjeds ; he 
embcllilhcd Nancy and Lunevillc; he made ufcfnl efla- 
hlifhments ; he founded colleges and built hofpitals. 

He was engaged in thefe noble employments, when an 
accident occafioned his death. His night-gown caught 
tire and burnt him fo fevercly before it could be ex- 
tinguiihed, that he was ftixed with a fever, and died 
the 23d of February 17^6. His deatli occalioued a 
public mourning : the tears of his fubje^ts indeed are 
the beft culogium upon tliis prince. In his youth he 
had acfiiftomcd himfelf to fatigue, and had tliercby' 
ftrengthened his mind as well as hisconftitutlon. He lay 
always u)ion a kind of mattrefs, and feldnm required any 
fervice from liis dome flics. He was temperate, liberal, 
adfwed by his vaflalR, and perhaps the only nobleman in 
Poland who had any friends. He was in Lorrain what 
he had been in his own country, gentle, aftable, com- 
paffionatc, treating his fubjccls like equals, participating 
their forrows and alleviating their mibfoitunes. He 
rcfcmbled completely the picture of a philofophcr which 
he himfclf has drawn. “ The true philofophcr (faid 
he) ought to be free from prejudices, and to know the 
value of reafon : he ought neither to think the higher 
ranks of life of more value thno they are, nor to treat 
the lower orders of mankind with greater contempt 
than they drferve: he ought to enjoy plcafurcs with¬ 
out being i\ flave to thrm, riches without being attach¬ 
ed to them, honours without pride or vanity: he 
ought to fupport difgraces without either fearing or 
courting them *, he ought to reckon whut he poflefler 
fufficient for him, and to regard what he has not as life- 
lefs: he onght tube <qual iu every fortune, always 
tranquil, always gay : lu; onght to love order, and to 
obferve it in .ill his aflions: be ought to be fevere to 
Tiimfelf, hut indulgent to others : he ought tube frank 
and ingenious without rudenefs, polite without falfe- 
hood, complaifnnt without hafenefs: he ought to have 
the courage Co difregard every kir>d of glory, and to 
reckon as nothing even philofopUy itfclf.” Such was 
StanUUus in every fttuation* Hiatemper was aftedion- 

atc. 
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8esnS(!iiiit itc. He told his trcafurer one day to put a certain 
H officer on the lift, to whom he was very much attached: 

Srannary. „ what quality (faid the trcafurer) fliall I mark 
him down “As my friend” (replied the monarch.) 
A young painter, conceiving hopes of making his for¬ 
tune .if his talents were made known to Staniilaus, pre- 
fented biro with a pifture, which the courtiers crittcifed 
feverely. The prince praifed the performance, and paid 
the painter very generoufly 1 then turning to his cour¬ 
tiers, he (aid, ** Do ye not fee, gentlemen, that this poor 
man muft provide for bis family by his abilities i if you 
difeourage him by your cenfure, he is undone. We 
ought always to alllft men } we never gain any thing by 
hurting them.” His revenues were fmall; but were we 
to judge of him by what he did, we fhould probably 
reckon him the richeft potentate in Europe. Afingle 
infiaiicr will bcfufficient to (how the well-judged eco¬ 
nomy with which his benevolent plans were conducted. 
He gave 18,000 cruwus to the magilirates of Bar, to be 
employed iii piirchafing grain when at a low price, to 
be fold out again to the poor at a moderate rate when 
the price (liould rife above a certain fum. By this ar¬ 
rangement (fay the z\it\iOiS oi J)i&ionaire Hi)hrique)t 
the money incrcafes continually, and its good cfteAs may 
in a (hort time be extended over the whole province. 

He was a protedor of the aits and fcienccst he wrote 
fcveral works of plulofophy, politics, and morality, 
which were cuUefled and publiflied in France in 1765, 
in 4vo]s. Bvo, under the title of Oetivret dn Philofopbe 
Jiienfaifantt**i\Mt works of iheBcnevolentPhilofopher.** 
fiTANlTZAS, villages or fmall diftrids of the 
banka of the Don, inhabited by CoQaes. 

STANLEY (Thonias)» a very learned Englilh 
writer in the xyth century, was the fon of Sir Thomas 
Stanley of Cumberlow Green in HcrefordHiirc, knight. 
He was born at Cumberlow about 1644, and educated in 
Ills father’s lioufe, whence he removed to the univerfity 
of Cambridge. He afterwards travelled ; and, upon 
his return to England, prufecuted his iludics in the 
Middle Temple. He married, when young, Dorothy, 
the eldeft daughter of Sir James Engan of Flower, 
in Northamptonihire. He wrote, i. A volume of 
FoemB. a. Hiftory of Philofophy, and Lives of the 
Fhilufophers. 3. A Tranflation of Efehylus, with a 
Commentary \ and fcveral other works. He died in 
1678. 

STANNARIES, the mines and works where tin 
is dug and purified f as in Cornwall., DevonOiire, &c. 

STANNARY courts* in Devooihire and Corn¬ 
wall, for the adminiftratton of juftice among the tinners 
therein. They are held before the lord warden and 
his fubftitutes, in virtue of a privilege granted to the 
workers in the tin-mines there, to fue and be fued 
only to their own courts, that they may not be drawn 
from their bufinefs, which is highly profitable to the 
public, by attending their law-luits in other courts. 
The privileges of the tinners ane confirmed by a char- 
ttr, 33 Edw. L and fully expounded by a private fta- 
tute, 50 Edw. III. which ha-s iiace been explained by 
jSJaci, 7 fuyj .4 public aft, 16 Cat. I. c. 15. What relates to our 
V.TT*r prcfeiit purpofe is only this : That all tinners and la- 
p.*;j)and l^^rers in and about the ftasnarJet fliall, during the 
time of their working therein, bona he privileged 
fro® fiiits of other courts, and be o^y pleaded in the 
ftannary .court io all matters, excepting pleas laid, 
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life, and member. No writ of error lies from hcitce to StsBlKirt 
any court in Weftminfter hall j as was agreed by all V 
the judges, in 4 Jac. I. But an appeal lies from the 
fteward of the court to the under warden 1 and from - w ^ _ 
him to the lord warden ; and thence to the privy coun¬ 
cil of the prince of Wales, an duke of Cornwall, when 
he hath had livery or invefttturc of the fume. And 
from thence the appeal lies to the king himfclf, in the 
laft refort. 

STANNUM, Tiw. Sec Chemistry/ ni/rx, and 
Tih. 

STANZA, in poetry, a number of lines regularly 
adjufted to each other ; fo much of a poem as contains 
every variation of roeafure or relation of rhyme ufed iu 
that poem. 

STAPHYLEA, Blaodir-nkt, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the ciafs of pentandrie/t 
order of tri^ynia t and in the natural lyftem arranged 
under the 23d order, trihihu. The calyx is qiiinquc- 
partite. There arc five petals. The capfulcs are thtcc, 
inflated and joined together by a longitudinal future. 

The feeds are two, and arcglobofe with a fear. Tlirre 
are twofpccies, the pinnataand trifolia. Tli? phmaia^ 
or bladder-nut tree, is a tall (hrub or tree. 'I’he leaves 
are pinnated $ the pinn« are generally five, oblong, 
pointed, and notched round the edges. The flowers are 
white, and grow in whirls on long pendulous fuotlhi11.S: 

This plant flowers in June, and is frequent iu hedges 
about Pontefraft and in Kent. 7 ’htf trfoUat or thrcc- 
IcaVed bladdcr-nut, ia a native of Virginia. 

STAPHYLINUS, a genus of animals belonging to 
the ciafs of infe&^e^ and order of eoleopura. The an-* 
tennte arc moniliform ; the feelers four in number ; the 
elytra are not above half the length of the abdomen t 
the wings are folded up and concealed under the elytra; 
the tail or extremity of the abdomen is Angle, is pro¬ 
vided with two long veficles which the infeft can (hoot 
nut or draw back at picafure. Gmclin enumerates 117 
fpecies, of which five only are natives of Great Britain ; 
the miirinus, maxillofus, nifus, riparius, chryfomclinvi^. 

I. Mttrinut. The head is deprefled. The colour ii 
gray, clouded with black. The length is fix lines. It 
lives among horfc dung. 2. The maxtlh/u» is black, 
with afli-coloured (Iripes, andjawRas long as the headi 
It inhabits the woods. 3. Rufm is of an orange colour ; 
but the pofteriur part of the elytra and abdomen is 
black, as are alfo the thighs at their bafe. 4. Riparius 
is of a reddifli brown colour ; but'the elytra are azure* 
coloured ; and the head, antennae, and two laft rings of 
the abdomen, are black. It is frequent on the banks of 
rivers in Europe. ^.Cbry/omr/inus u black ; the thorax, 
elytra, and feet being teftaceous. It is foun<l in the 
north of Europe. 

The infefts have a peculiarity to be met with in al- 
tnoft every fpecies of this genus, which is, that they 
frequently turn up their tail, or extremity of the abdo¬ 
men, efpecially if you chance to touch them ; in which 
cafe the tail is feen to rife immediately, as if the infeft 
meant to defend itfelf by dinging. Yet that is not 
the place where the infeft's aflenfive weapons^are fitua- 
ted. Its tail has no fting, but in recompenfe it bites , 
and pinches ftrongly with its jaws ; and care muft 
taken, efpecially in laying hold of the larger fpecies. 

Their jaws are ftrong, (hoot out beyond the head, and*' 
are fubfertitot to the animfd io feixing and deftroying 

its 
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Staple, its prey. It feeils on all other infe^ls it can catch : 

Star, even frequently two (laphylini of the fame fpecies Intc 
" * "* and tear each oth&r. Though this infe<^ has very fmall 
elytra, yet its wings are large ; but they are curioufly 
folded up, and concealed under the elytra. The infeci 
unfolds and expands them when he choofes to fiy, which 
he does very lightly. Among the fmall fpeciesof this 
genus, there are fcvcral whofe colours arc lively and 
Angularly intermingled. 

Some of them are found upon flowers, but they 
chiefly inhabit the dung of cows. Their larvae, which 
refemble them fo much as to he fctirce diiiingtiilhable, 
live in damp places under ground. They are by fume 
called rove beetles. 

STAPLE, primarily flgniBes a public place or mar¬ 
ket, whither merchants, dec. are obliged to bring their 
goods to be bought by the people ; as the Grevc, or 
the places along the Seine, fur fale of wines and corn, 
at Paris, whither the merchants of other parts are oblig¬ 
ed to bring thofe commodities. 

Formerly, the merchants of England were obliged 
to carry their wool, cloth, lead, and other like llai>le 
commodities of this realm, in oi;der to expofe them 
by wholefalc; and thefe Aaples were appointed to be 
conflantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaille-upon- 
Tync, Norwich, Wcllminiler, Canterbury, Chichefler, 
Wiuchcller, Exeter, and Briftol ; in each whereof a 
public mart was a]}poiuted to be kept, and each of 
them had a court of the mayor of tl.-cflaple, for decid* 
itig diflcrcnces, held according to the law merchant, in 
a lummary way. 

STAR, in aflronoiny, a general name for all the 
heavenly bodies, w'hich, like fo many brilliant Ituds, 
are difperfed throughout the whole heavens. The 
iUrs are dillinguillicd, from the phenomena of their 
motion dec. into flxed, and erratic or wandering (lars: 
thefe lad are again didinguilhed into greater luim- 
naries, viz. the fun and moon ; the planets, or w*aiider- 
ing liars, properly fo called; and the comets \ which 
have been all fully confidcred and cxplaitied under the 
article Astronomy. As to the iixed liars, they are 
fo called, becaufc they feem to be fixed, or perfctlly at 
red, and conrequcutly appear olways at the fame didaocc 
from each other. 

FalUng STjtBSf in meteorology, fiery meteors which 
dart through the Iky in form ufa liar. See Metkor. 

Twinihng of the SrAtiS. Sec Optics, N® 21 et 

Star, is alfo a badge of honour, worn by the knights 
of the garter, bath, and thiftle. See Garter. 

Stj!^ of Bethlehentt in botany. See OemithocA- 

UUM. 

Court of SrASL^cHAMBsnt (camera fleUata)^ a famous, 
or rather infamous, Englilli tribunal, faid to have been 
fo called either from a Saxon word fignifying to fleer 
or govern \ or from its punilhing the crimen JMlionatust 
or cofenage ; or becaufe the room wherein it fat, the 
old council chamber of the palace of Wcflmindier, 
(Lamb. 148.) which is now converted intu the lottery- 
office, and forms the eadem fide of New Palace-yard, 
was full of windows ; or, (to which Sir Edward Coke, 
4 Ind. 66. accedes), becaufe haply thv roof thereof was 
at the fird garnifhed with gilded , As all thefe 
are merely copjediurea, (for no dare are now in the 
roof, Qor are any laid , to haxe remained there fo late as 


the rtign ol Queen Elizabeth), it may be allowable to Sr»r. 
prc'pofe another conjeclural etymology, as plaulibic per- 
baps as any of them. It is well known, that^ before 
the haiiilhmcnt of th'C Jcwsuiidtr Eduard I. their con- 
trades and obligations w'cre denominated in <'ur ancient Cumtutni. 
reem^ofarra vxflarrSi from a corruption of the Hc-V>j1. W. 
brew word,^f/«r, acuvenant. (Tovey^s >/«-*/. fudaie. P* 

32. Selden. tit. of Flon. ii. 34. Uxor Ebraic, i. 14.) 

Thefe darrs, by an ordinance of Richard the F’irll pic- 
ferved by Hoveden, were commanded to be enrolled 
and depoiited in chclla under three keys in certain places; 
one, and the mod confiderabic, of which was in the 
king’s exchequer at Wellminder: and no darr was al¬ 
lowed to be valid, unlefs it were found in fome of the 
faid repofitories. {Memorand. in Scac* P. 6. Edxu. J. 
prefixed to Maynard’s year book of Ldw. II. fob 8. 

Madox Hid. Kxch. c. vii. ^ 4, 5, 6.) The room at the 
exchequer, where the chefts containing thefe darrs were 
kept, was probably called the far-ehamber ; and, when 
the Jews were expelled the kingdom, was applietl to the 
ufe of the king’s council, fitting in their judicial capa¬ 
city. To confirm thib, the fird time the dar-chamber 
is mentioned in any record, it is faid to have been fituat- 
cd near the receipt of the exchequer at Wedminfier; 

(the king’s council, bis chancellor, treafurer, judices, 
and other fages, were aflembled en la ehaumhre des efeiUet 
pret la rrfetipt al IVtJiminjler, Clavf. 41. Edvf. III. m. 

13.) F ur in procefs of time, w hen the meaning of the 
Jewifli flarrs was forgotten, the word flar-ehambtr 
was naturally rendered in law French, la cbamLre elcr 
ejieillcs, and in law Latin camera fiellata; which con¬ 
tinued to be the dyle in Latin till the didblution of 
that court. 

This was a court of very ancient original; but new^ 
modelled by ftatutes 3 Hen. VII. c. i. and 21 Hen. 

Vlll. c. 20. confiding of divers lords fpiritual and tem- 
poral, being privy counfellors, together with two judge;, 
of the courts of common law, without the intervention 
of any jury. Tiieir jurifdidtion extended legally over 
riots, petjury, mUhehaviour of ihexdflFs, and other noto¬ 
rious mifdemcanors, contrary to the laws of the land. 

Yet this was afterwards (us Lord Clarendon informs us) 
dretched ** to the aderting of all proclamations and 
orders of date ; to the vindicating of illegal commif- 
fions and grants of monopolies; bolding for honour¬ 
able that which pleafed, aad for jud thac which profit¬ 
ed ; and becoming both a court of law to determine 
civil rights, and a court of revenue to enrich the trea- 
fury : the council table by proclamations enjoining to 
the people that which was not enjoined by the laws, 
and prohibiting that which was not prohibited ; and 
the dar-chamber, which confided of tiie fameperfonsin 
different rooms, cenfuhng the breach and difobedicncc 
to tliofe proclamations by veij great fines, imprifon- 
ments, aad corporal feverities 1 lo that any difrefpefl to 
any adls of date, or to perfons of datefmen, was in 
no time more penal,.and the foundations of right never 
more in danger to be deftroyed.” For which reafons, 
it wag finally abolidied by datute 16 Car. I, c, 10. to 
the general joy of the whole nation. Sec King** Bench. 

There is in the Britiih Mufeum (Harl. MSS< Vol. 1 . 

N° 126*) a very full, methodical, and accurate account 
of the conditution and coorfe of tUis- court, compiled 
by Wilitam Hudfon of Gray’a^Inn, an eminent prr.r- 
titiouex ibctcin. A fboit account of the fame, with < 

copies 
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^t»r, ropifi of all its proccfs, may alfo be found in 18 Rym. 

Surch. poed. 192, &c. 

StAn^Boardj the right ftde of the ftiip when the eye 
of the fprAator is dirc6!ed forward. 

Srik~i'ijb. See Asturias. 

Sravjboit a gelatinous fubitance frequently found 
in fields, and fuppofed by the vulgar to have been 
produced from the meteor called a faltmg Jiar ; but, 
in reality, is the half digefted food of herons, Tea mew's, 
and the like birds ; for thefe birds have heen found, 
when newly ftiot, to difgorge a fubllance of the fame 
kind. 

STA^t’Stdne, in natural Inftory, a name given to cer¬ 
tain extraneous follil iloncs, in form of fliurt, and com- 
Tuofily fomewhat crooked, columns compofed of feveral 
joints, each rcfcfflbtiog the figure of a radiated flar, with 
a greater or fmaller number of rays in the different 
fpecies ? they are ufbally found of about an inch in 
length, and of the thickuefs of a goofe quill. Some of 
them have five angles or rays, and others only four; 
and in foroe the angles are equidillant, while in others 
they are irregularly fo : in fomc alfo they arc fhort and 
blunt, while in others they arc lung, narrow, and point¬ 
ed ; and fomc have their angles very fhort and obtufe. 
The feveral joints in the fame fpccimen are ufually all 
of the fame tnidcnefs ; this, however, is not always the 
cafe: but in ferae they are larger at one end, and in 
others at the middle, than in any other part of the body; 
and feme fpecies have one of the rays bifid, fo as to 
emulate the appearance of a fix-rayed kind. 

SrAK-Thlfllct in botany. See Centavrea. 

STAU’WorU in botany. See Aster. 

STARCH, a fccula or fediment, found at the bot¬ 
tom of veffels wherein wheat has been fleeped in water, 
of which fecula, after feparating the bran from it, by 
paffing it tlirough lleves, they form a kind of loaves, 
which being dried in the fun or an oven, is afterwards 
cut into little pieces, and fo fold. The bell flarch is 
white, foft, and friable, and eafily broken into powder. 
vSuch as require fine ftarch, do not content therafclvcs, 
like the (lat^mcn, with rtfafr wheat, but ufe the finefl 
grain. The procefs is as follows : The grain, being 
well cleaned, is ppt to ferment in vefTcU full of water, 
which they expofe to the fun while in its greateft heat; 
changing the water twice a-day, for the fpace of eight 
or twelve days, according to the fcafon. When thr 
grain burfts cafily under the finger, they judge it fulfi- 
cirntly fermented. The fermentation perfefled, and 
the grain tbps fofrened, it ts pur, handful by handful, 
into a canvas bag, to feparate the flour from the hulks; 
which is done by rubbing and beating it on a plank 
laid acrofs the month of an empty veflel that is to re¬ 
ceive the flour. 

As the vclTels are filled with this liquid flour, there 
is feen fwimming at top a refldifh water, which is to be 
carefully fcinnmed off mim time to time, and clean wa¬ 
ter is to be puf tn its place, which, after flirring the 
whole togetber, is alfo to be ftrained through a cloth 
or fieve, and what is left behind put into the veflel with 
new water, and expofed to the fun for fomc time. As 
the fediment thickens at the bottom, they drain ofTlhc 
Water four or five times, by inclining the veffcl, but 
wftbout paJfingit throu^ tlfc fieve. What rcmalna at 
bottom is the ftarcb, which they cut jo pieces to get 
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ottt, and leave it to dry in the fun. When dry, it is 
laid up for ufe. 

STARK (Dr William), known to the public by 
a volume KonXzxriin^CUmeaiand j^natomiealOhferi>aiiQMt 
with feme cunoiifi£x^fiarmr/ 6 H Dielt was born at Man- 
cheller in the month of July 1 740 ; but the family 
from which he fprang was Scotch, and rcTpe^table for 
Kb antiquity. His grandfather John Stark of Killer- 
mont was a covenanter ; and having appeared in arms 
againll his fovercign at the battle of BmliwcU-bridgc 
in the year 1679, became obnoxious to the government, 
and to conceal himfelf, withdrew into Ireland. There 
is rcafon to believe that he had nut imbibed either the 
extravagant zeal or the favage manners of the political 
and religious party to which he adhered ; for after re- 
fiding a few years in the country which he had cliofen 
for the feene of his banifhment, he married Elizabeth 
daughter of Thomas Stewart, Efqi of Balydronein the 
north of Ireland ; who, being defeended of the uoblc 
family of Galloway, would not probably have matched 
his daughter to fuch an exile as a rutiilcfs fanatic of the 
laft century. By this lady Mr Stark had feveral chil¬ 
dren ; and his fecond fou Thomas, who fettled at Man- 
cheficr as a wholefalc linen draper, and married Mar¬ 
garet Stirling, daughter of William Stirling, Efq; of 
Northwoodfide, in the neighbourhood of Glafgow, was 
the father of the ftibjctfl of this article. Another of 
his foils, the reverend John Stark, was minifter of Le- 
cropt in Perthihire j and it was under the care of this 
gentleman that our author received the.rudiments of 
his education, which, when we confider the charaAcr 
of the mailer, and refleft on the relation between him 
and his pupil, we may prefume was calculated to (lore 
the mind of Dr Stark with thofe virtuous principles 
which influenced his conduifr through life. 

From Lccropt young Stark was feat to the univcrfi- 
ty of Glafgow, where, under the tuition of the Dolors 
Smith and Black, with other eminent mailers, he learn¬ 
ed the rudiments of feieirce, and acquired that mathe¬ 
matical accuracy, that logical precinon, and that <u)p- 
tempt of hypothefctt, with which he profreuted dl his 
future fluduB. Having chofen phyfic for his profirfSoo, 
he removed from the univerfity 0/ Glafguw'to that of 
Edinburgh, where he was foon diilinguifbed, and ho¬ 
noured w iih the friendfhip of the late Dr CiiUen $ a man 
who was not more eminently confpicuoue for the fupe* 
riority of his own genius, than quick-Cghted in perceiv¬ 
ing, and liberal in encouraging, geniiis in his pupils. 
Having finilhed 'his ftudies at Edinburgh, though he 
look there no dergee, Mr Stark, in the year IJ765, 
went to London, and devoted himfelf entirely to the 
fludy of phyfic and the elements of furgery; and look¬ 
ing upon anatomy as one of the principal pillars of both 
thefe arts, he endeavoured to complete with Dr Hun¬ 
ter what be had begun with Dr Monro; and under 
thefe two cmineot profeflbrs he appears to have acquir¬ 
ed a high degree of anatomical knowledge. Helikcw*ife 
eiltcred himldf about lifts time a pupil at St George’s 
bofpital; for being difgufted, as he often confefftd, 
with the inaccuracy or want of candour ohfervable in 
the generality of praflical wiiters, be determined to Ob¬ 
tain an acquaintance with difeafesat a better fchool ami 
from an abler mailer; and to have from bis own expe¬ 
rience a ftaiidard, by which he might judge of the ex- 
■ ^ perience 
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periene« of others. With what ioduftry he proTecutcd milk ; afterwards he tried hrtad and water with reined 
this plan, and with what fucccfs his Uboon were crown- goeft ; bread and water with baited beefs Mewed lean af 


cd, may be ieeo in a fcries of CUnkal and Anatomical 
Ob/ervatioaet .which were made by him during bis at¬ 
tendance at the bofpttBl, and were publiihed after his 
death by bis friend Dr Carmichael Smyvb* Thde ob- 
ferv^ons give the ptdilic no caufe to cutnplain of want 
of candour in their author; for whatever delicacy he 
may have obfervedf when relating the cafes of patients 
treated by other pfayficians, he has related thofe treat¬ 
ed by bimfclf with the .utmoit impartiality. WhilA 
attending the bofpital* he likew*ife employed himfelf in 
making experiments on the blood* and other animal 
fluids t and alfo in a courfc of experiments in chemical 
pharmacy ; but though accounts of thefe experiments 
were lett behind him* we believe they have not yet been 
given to the public. 

in the year 1767 Mr Stark went abroad and obtain¬ 
ed the degree of M. D. in the untverfity of Leyden> 
publilhing an inaugural diflertation on the dyfentety. 
On his return to London* he recommenced his fludies 
at the hofpital | and when Dr Black was called to the 
chemical chair in Edinburgh* which he has loug filled 
with fo much honour to himfelf and credit to the uni 


be^ with the gravy and water withont bn-ad 5 Jhwed 
lean of beef with thi- gravy, oil of fat or fact and waters 
four, oil offuel, water and. fait ; four, water, and fait ; 
and a number of others infinitely more difagrceable to 
tfacflomacb than even thefe* fuchas bread, fat of bacon 
Iwm, infufion of tea withand bread, or/frnrwith 
honey, and the infufion of rojemary. But though wc con- 
fider Dr Surk*s cxperimcnis as whimfical, it 9annot be 
denied that they indicate eccentricity of genius in the 
perfon who made them; and fuch of our readers as think 
genius hereditary* may perhaps be of opinion* that he 
derived a ray from the celebrated NAPtKa the inventor 
of the logarithms* who was fata ancctlor by both pa¬ 
rents* At any rate* thefe experiments* of which a ^1 
account is given in the fame volume with his clinical 
and anatomical obfervations* difplay au uncommon de¬ 
gree of fortitude* perfeverance* fclf-denial* and zeal for 
the promoting of ufeful knowledge in their authoi ; 
and with refpea to bis moral charadler, wc believe it is 
with great juilice that Dr Smyth coQjparea him to Ca¬ 
to* by applying to him what was faid of that virtuous 
Roman by Salluft.^** Non divitiis cum divite* ncque 



vcrfity. Dr Surk was folicited by feveral members of faAione cum fadiolo; fed cum ftrenuo virtutc, cum mo- 

thc* univcrAtT of rS-lAfirncv tn Aati.4 a/•■fiftMafj* .LA.:__^ . ./r 


the univerfity of Glafgow to fland a candidate fi>r their 
profcflbrlhip of the theory and pradtee of phylic* ren¬ 
dered vacant by Dr Bias's removal to Edinburgh* 
This however Dr Stark declined* being influenced by 
the advice of his Englifli friends* who wiihed to detain 
liim in London* and having likcwfle fewne profpeRs of 
an appointment iu the bofpitaL 

In the mean time be bad commenced (1769} a feriea 
of experiments on diet* which he was encouraged to un- 
dertike by Sr John Pringle and Dr Franklin, wbofe 
friendihip he enjoyed* and from whom he received many 
hint! refpei^iug ^th the plan and its execution. Thefe 
expertmenii* or rather the imprudent xeal with which 
he profccotcd them, proved in the opinion of bis frieode* 
fatal to himfelf; for he began them on the i ztfa of July 
17(1*9 in perfttd health and vigour, and from that day* 
ttko^gh his health varied* it was feldom if ever good* 
*4! 33d of February 1770, when be died* after 

rufferiog much unctfinefs. Hit friend and biographer 
Dr Smyth thinks* that mber ciufes, particulany cha- 
^in .and difappointtnent* had no fmall ftare in hafiening 
hfs death t and as the Do^rwas intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with bis ebarat^er and dlfpofitipn* his opinion is pro¬ 
bably weB founded, though the pcrmcious effeAs of the 
experiments are vifiblc ioDi'Stark*s own jonrnal. When 
he entered upon them* the weight of his body was 12 
done jlbv avoirdupois* whicli in a very few days was 
reduced to it done lolb. Sox : and thongh fame kinds 
of food increafed it* hy much the greater part of what 
he ufed had a contrary effed, and it continued on the 
whole to decreafe til) the Jay of his death. This in¬ 
deed can excite no wonder. Though the profirlfed ob- 
jed of hts giperimenta wait to prove .that ap/rq^D^.and 
varied diet is equally coiiduoive to health yvith a more 
fli'A and fimplr one* moA of the dilhes which hexte 
during thefe experiments were neitber pleufant nor 
Ample, but con4>ounds* fuch as every ftomach muli 
naufeate. He began with breadnnd water; from which 
\w ^rcnxedfd to bread, auMier, nndfugars then to read, 
water, arid ctr/ of r-fivei; then to tfnad and water with 
Voim XVIL Part IL 


defio pudore* cum innocente abAincutia ceitabat; efle* 
quam videri* bonus malebat *'»** 

STARLING. See Stuknus* 

STATE OP A CoNTxovExsif. See Oratoxv, 
Part I. N® 14 

STA'l'ES, or Estates* a term applied tofeveralor- 
ders or claffes of people afiemblcd to coiifult of matters 
for the public good. 

This llatcs-gencrJ is the name of an afleinbly con- 
Cfting of the deputies of the feven United Provinces, 
Thefe sre ufually 30 in number* fome provinces fending 
two, others more; and whauvcrrefoluiioa the llaccs-gc- 
Bcraltake, muft be confirmed hy every province, and by 
every city and republic in that province, before it has 
the force of a law. The deputies ot each province* of 
what number foever they be, have only one voice* and 
arc cAremed os but one |>erfonj the votes being giveu by 
provinces. Each province prefides in the nlfcinbly in 
its turn, according to the order fettled among them, 
Gueldtrland prefides firll* then Holland, &c. 

States 0/ Holland arc the deputies of eighteen cities* 
and one rcprefentalivc of the nobilily, conrtiiutiiig the 
ftates of the province of HoUjod x the other pr^vmccs 
have likewife their ftates* rcprcfcntingtlieirfovereignty; 
deputies from whicli make what they call the itates-gc- 
neral. In an aHembly of the ftates of a particular pro¬ 
vince, one diflcDtiog voice prevents thw coming to any 
refolution. 

STATICE, THRirT, in botany; A genus of plants 
belonging to the clafsoi pentandriofKadi order ol ^enta^ 
gyoia; ai^ in the natural fyftcm ranging under thc4Sth 
order aggregate. The calyx is raonophylloos, entire* 
folded, and fcariofe. There are five petals* with one fu- 
perior fecd.^Tbcre arc 22 fpecics, the anuerix* p&ad- 
armcria* limonitim* incana* cordau*reticulata,echioides, 
fpeciofa, tarurica* echinus* ftexuofa* purpnrata* mbutas 
fufffnticofa, monopetala, aurea, fcrulacea*ltnifeltA, prni- 
nufa, finuata, mucronata* and idbatx. TksM of t h..£- 
BTC Britifh plants. ' . 

U The armeria, thrift, or fea g 3 Iy-flower, has a fimnle 
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wJted item about iix inches bigb. The remcal leaves 
■"V""*' are like graft. The flowers are terminal, pale red, with 
a round head, and not very large* This plant flowers in 
July or Augi^ft, andgrowa inneadows near the fea.' 

a. Umfnium, fearlavefider. The ftem is naked,branch* 
ed, and about a ^aot high. The radical leaves are long, 
pointed, aad grow on footftalks. The flowers are blue, 
and grow (uiTong fpikes on the tops of the branches* 
It grows on the lea coaft in South Britain* 

3. Rgiiculatot matted fea-lavender. The ftem is pro- 
Arate, and terminated by a paniefe of flowers. The 
branches are naked, barren, and bent back. The leaves 
are wedge-ihaped. This fpecies is alfo found on the 
fca-coaft of South Britain. 

STATICS, a term which the modern improvements 
in knowledge have made it neceflary to introduce into 
phyfito-mi.thc.matical feience. It was found conveni¬ 
ent lo diflribnte the doArlnes of univerfal mechanics in¬ 
to two clafles, tvhich required both a diflferent mode of 
confidcration and different principles of reafoning. 

TiH the time of Archimedes little fcience o£ this 
kind was pofTeffed by the ancients, from whom we 
.have received the ^ril rudiments. His. invefliga/* 
tiun of the centre of gravity, and hit theory of the 
iever, are the foundations of our knowledge of common 
mechanics t and his theory of the equilibrium of floating 
bodies contains the greateft part of our hydroflatical 
knowledge. But it was as yet limited to tlie Cmplefl 
cafes; «nd there were fome in which Archimedes was 
ignorant, or was miflaken. The marquis.Cuido Ubul- 
di, in 1578, publifhed his theory of mechanics, in which 
the do^rincs of Archimedes were well explained and 
con (idcrably augmented. Steviaus, the celebrated Dutch 
engineer, publifhed about 20 years after au excellent 
fydcni of mechanics, containing the chief principles 
which now form the fcience of equilibrium among folid 
bodies. In particular, be gave the theory of inclined 
}danes» which was unknown to the ancients, though it 
is of the very fird importance in alroofl every machine. 
He even dates in the mufl exprefs terms the principle 
afterwards made the foundation.of the whole of mecha¬ 
nics, aud publifhed as a valuable difeovery by Varig- 
non, via, toat three forces, whofc dircAious and inten- 
fitics arc as the Tides of a triangle, balance each other. 
His theory of the preflure of fluids, or hydroflatics, is 
|iu Ufs eflimablc, including every thing tliat is now re¬ 
ceived as a leading principle in the fcience. When we 
cuiiflder the ignorance, even of the mofl learned, of 
that age Id medtanjlcal or phyrico-mathematical know¬ 
ledge, we mufl.con^der tbofeperformances as tlie works 
of a great genius, aod we regret that they are fo little 
kuown, being lofl in a crowd of good writings ou ihofe 
lubje£ls which appeared foon after* , 

llitherttr the attention had been turned entirely to 
equilibrium, aod the clrcu^flaoccs neceflary for produ¬ 
cing it*. ^Icchanicians indeed Taw, the energy.of a 

machine might be fomebow meafured by the force 
which could he oppofed or overcome by its iotervcu- 
tion : but they did not remark, that the force which 
prevented its motion, but did no more than*prevent it, 
was an. exaS mcahire of its eoeigy, becaufe h was in 
immediate equilihrio with the preflure exerted by-that 
jiart, o£tbe machine with which it was connc^cd. If 
this dpppi^cd force '«as lefs, or the force adling at the 
other exuehtity of thc oaschmfi was greaier^ tlie ne- 


chauiclans knew that the roachiue would move, and Suiica 
that work would be performed ; but what would be 
the rate of its mutidn or Its performance, they hardly 
pretended to coujediure. They had not ftudied the ac* 
tion of moving forces, nor conceived what was done 
when motiou was communicated. 

The great Galileo opeoed a new field of fpcculatioa 
in his work on Local Motion. He there confldera 
a change of motion as the indication and ezad and ade¬ 
quate meafure of a moving force; and he confulers every 
kind of pjeffure as competent to the produdUon of fuch 
changes.—He contented himfclf with the application o£ 
this principle to the motion of bodies by the a&ion of 
gravity, and gave the theory of projt-dUles, which re¬ 
mains to this day without change, aud only improved 
by confidcring the changes which are produced in it 
by the rcfiftance of the air. 

Sir Ifaac Newton took up thisfubjedt neariyas Ga¬ 
lileo had left it. For, if we except the theory of the 
centrifugal forces ariflog from rotation, and the theory 
of peaduiums, publiflied by Huygens, liardly any tiring 
had been added to the fcience of motion. Newton con- 
fidercd the fubjedi in its utmoft extent; and in his ma¬ 
thematical principles of natural philofopby he confidcrs 
every conceivable variation of moving force, and deter¬ 
mines the motion reiulttng from its adlion.—His firft 
application of tliefe dqdfcrines was to explain the cclciU- 
al motions: and the magnificence of this fubje^caufed 
\t to occupy for a while the whole attention of the ma¬ 
thematicians. But the fame work contained propofi- 
tions equally conducive to the improvemeat of common 
mechanics, and to the complete underflaudiog of the me¬ 
chanical adVioas of bodies. PhiloCophers began to make 
tbefe applications al£b. They fawthat every kind of work 
which is to be perfornaed by a nachinc may be cooiider- 
ed abflracfcedly as a retarding force ; that the impuUe 
of water or wind, which are employed as moving pow- 
erfl, adt by means of preflures which they exert on the 
impelled point of the .maclrine ; aud that the machine 
itfelf may be confidered as an aflemblage uf bodies 
moveable in certain limited circumftanccs,. with deter¬ 
mined diredliooa and propo^ooa of velocity. Froiiiall 
thefe confiderations refulted agene^ abftra^ qoadilio.a 
of a body aded on by known powers. And they ibund, 
that after all conditions of equilibrium were fatisficd, 
there remains a furplut of moving Force. They could 
now flate the motion which wUl enfue, new refiiUoce 
which this will excite, the additional power which this 
will abibrb; and they at tail determined a. new kind of 
equilibrium, not thought of by the ancient mechanici¬ 
ans, between the rcfiftance to the saaclune performing 
work and the moving power, which exadly balance 
each other, and is ii^icated, not by the but by the 
wijform motion of the macbiDC.—In like manner, the 
matbematicUn was enabled to calculate that precife 
motion of water which wout4 completely abforb, or, in 
the new language, balance the. fuperiority of preHure 
by which water is forced through a fluicc, a pipe, or 
canal, with a conflant velocity. 

Thus the general dodlrines of motion came to be con¬ 
fidered in two points of view, according as they balan¬ 
ced each other ina flatc of reft or of uniform motion. 

Thefe twpways of considering the fame fuhjeft requir¬ 
ed both diflTercnt. principles ai>d. a di&rent manner of 
rraEbniqg. ilic flfft has been sained IStat^cs, as ex- 
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prcfting tliat reft which it the tcft of this kind of equi- 
libriam* The fecond hat been called Dtnahics or 
Unitersal MzcHANiet, becanfe the diiFcrent kinds 
of motion are charaderiftic of the potvert or fbreea 
which prodoce theih. A knowledge of both it indif- 
pcnfably neoeffary for acquiring any ufcful praftical 
knowledge of machinet: and it was ignorance of the 
doArinet of accelerated and retarded motions wbii h 
made the progreft of praftical mechanical knowledge 
fp very flow and imperfeft. The mechanics, even of 
the modemt, before GalileO, went no further than to 
ftace the proportion of the power and reflftanee which 
would be balanced by the intervention of a given 
machine, or the proportion of the parts, of a machine 
by which two known forcet may balance each other. 
This view of the matter introduced a principle, which 
even Galileo confldered as a mechanical aziom, via. 
that wfjat it gaintd in force by meartt of a machine it 
txafffy compenfated by the additional time evhich it obligCt 
ttf to employ^ This is falfc in every inftance, and not 
only prei-cnts improvement in the conftruftion of ma¬ 
chines, but leads us into erroneous maxims of cenfti-uc- 
tion. The true principles of dynamics teach that 
there is a certain proportion of the machine, dependent 
uu the kind and proportion of the power a'tid refiftance, 
which enables the machine to perform the greateft pof- 
fible work. 

It is highly proper therefore to keep feparate thefc 
two ways of confidering machines, that Iwtb may be 
improved to the ntinoft, and theft ;o blend them toge¬ 
ther in every pradlical difcuilion. 

Statics therefore is preparatory to the proper ftudy 
of mechanics; but it does not hence derive all its im¬ 
portance. It iv the fble foundatibn of many ufeful 
pans of knowledge. This will be beft fecn by a brief 
enumeration. 

t. It comprehends kU the dodbioes of the excitement 
and ptopagatibn of prefTures through the parts of folid 
bodies, by which the energiei'of machines are produced. 
A prefTare iscmtdd'bnthe inrpell^point oft machine, 
Aten as the ftoat-boatds or butkets ofa mill wheel. This 
a preflttW at the prebte of iti a^le, which aA 
on the pbmtB of fapport. Hiis moft be underftood, 
both as to diredHoft and intenflty, that it may be effec¬ 
tually reiifted. A preffore is fttfo excited at the adltng 
tooth of the cog wheel on the fame axle, by which it 
urges tbuntf another wheel, ekeiting fimilar preltures on 
itS' pivots and on the afting tooth perhaps of'a third 
whe^.^ThuB a' preffure is ultimate^ excited in the 
Working point of the machine, j>crh8p6 a wiper, which 
Ufts a heavy ftamper, to let it fafi again on fume matter 
to be poonded. Now ftatics teases us the intenfi- 
ties and drreAion of all thofe preffures, and therefore 
how much remains ftt thc'workiog point 6f the machine' 
unbalanced by refiftance. 

3. Tt cotnprdheuds every circumftanbe which influ'. 
encea the ftability of heavy bodies; the inteftigatioft and 
properties of the eemWe of gravity ; the theory of thi 
conftruAion of arches, vaults, and domes; the attitudes 
of animats. 

5* Tfie ftrength of materials, and the principles of 
confftruAion, fo as to make the proper adjuftment of 
ftrength and 'ftridh In eve^ ^srt of a machine, ediSce* 
or ftruAnre of any kind. Statics therefore fumiihes 
os Whb What may be called a’ tf curpeMry^ and 
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gives 03 proper inftruftions for framing floors, roofsj, 
centres, &c. 

4. Statics comprehends the whole do&rtne of the 
preffurcs of fluids, whether liquid or aeriform, Whether 
ariflng frotfi their weight or from any external aAiun. 
Hence therefore we derive onr knowledge of the {labi¬ 
lity of {hips, or their power of maintaining themrelv^ca iu 
a pofltion nearly upright, in oppofltion to the adHon of 
the wind on the fails. Wclearn on what circumllanccs 
of figure and ftowage this quality depends, and what 
win augment or dirainKh it. 

Very complete examples will be given in the remain¬ 
ing part of this work of the advant.jgcs of this feparate 
conflderation of the condition of a machine at rcll and 
in working motion; and in what yet remains to be 
delivered of the hydraulic dodltincs in our account of 
IVATER-tVorks in general, will be perceived ilic propriety 
of ftating apart the equilibrium which is indicated by 
the uniform motion of the fluid. The obfcrvatlons too 
which wc have to make on the ftrength of the materials 
employed -in our edifices or mechanical ftruAure’^s, will 
be examples of the invelUgation of thofe piiwers pref- 
fures, or ftrains, which are excited in all their parts. 

STATISTICS, a word lately introduced to cxprcfs 
a view or furvey of any kingdom, country, or parifh. 

A Statiftical view of Germany was publi/hed in 1790 
by Mr B. Clarke ; giving an account of the imperial and 
territorial conftitution, forms of government, Irgifla- 
tion, adminiftration of jxftice, and of the eccleflaflical 
ftatc s with a Ikctch of the character and genius of the 
Germans; a fhort inquiry into the ftatc of their trade 
and commerce ; and giving a diflindt view of the domi¬ 
nions, extent, number of inhabitants to a fquare mile ; 
chief towns, with their fixe and population ; revenues, 
f xpenccs, debts, and military ftrength of each ftate. In 
Prulfia, in Saxony, Sardinia, and Tufeany, attempts 
have alfo been made to draw up ftatiOical accounts; hut 
they were done rather with a view of afeertaining the 
prefent ftate of tliefc countries, than as the means of 
future improvement. 

A grand and extenfive work of this kind, fbunded 
on a judicious plan, conduced by the moft patrio¬ 
tic and enlightened motives, and drawn up from the 
communications of the whole body of the clergy, was 
undenaken in Scotland in the year 1790 by Sir John 
Sinclair of Ulhfter, one of the moft ufeful members of 
hiB country. Many praifes are heaped upon genius and 
learning; but to genius and learning no applaufe is due, 
except when exerted for the benefit of mankind ; but 
gratitude and pr^ife is due to him whofe talents fliinc 
only in great undertakings, whofe happinefs feems to 
conflft in patriotic exertions, and Wbufe judgment is 
uniformly approved by his fuccefs. A work of this 
kind, fo important iii its ohjeA, fo comprehenflve in its 
range, fo judicious in its plan, and drawn op by more 
than 960 meft of literary education, many of them men 
of great genius and learning, mud beofimmenlb Vklue. 
Sixteen volomes oAavo are already publiftied i and it 
is fuppofed that the work will be completed in two or 
three additional volumes. 

The great objeft of this work is to give ah accurate 
view of the ftate of the country, iti agricutture, its 
mauufaiftures, atid its commerbe; the means of improve¬ 
ment^ of vvhlchthey are refpe£tivtlycapable;the amount 
of tht poptilatioD ofa ftate,ahd tlfecaufci of ittincirafe 
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Statiftica. ditcreafe; the manner in which the teritor)’ oftcoun- fciencesy vi*. political or ftatifttcal pbilofophy {that i*, St«h 
“* tty porteffed and cultivated i the ffatura and amount the feienev, which, in preference to every other, ought U 
of the various pTododiona of the foil; the value of the to be hdd in reverence. No fciencecaiifumifl), to any Sui u« 
perfooal wealth or ftoclt of the inhabitants, and how it mind capable of receiving ufeful infonnntioD, fo much 
can be augmeirtedi thedifeafea to which the people are realentertaiomrot^ none can yield fuch important hints 
fubjedt, their caufea and their cure $ the ocenpations of for the improvement of agriculture, £br theextennuu of 
the people } where they are cniitled to encouragement, comniercjaHnduiiry, for regulating tlte coodudl of in. 
and where they ought to be fapprefTed j the condition divtduals, or for extending the prol'perity of the liate 
of the poor, the bed mode of maintaining them, and of none can tend fo much to promote the general happi- 
^vingthern'employment; the fttfteuffcbools, and other nefs of the fpecies.. 

inftitutions, formed foppurpofei of public utility; ihe STATIUS (l^ublius Papinius), a celebrated La- 
ftate of the villages and towns, and the regulations beft tin poet of the firli century, was born at Naples, add 
calculated for their poKce and good government; the was the fon of Statius, a native of Epirus, who went 
flate of the manners, the morals, and the religious prin- to Rome to teach poetry and eloquence, and had Do* 
ciplcs of the people, and the means by which their mitian for his fcholar. Statius the poet alfo obtained 
temporal and eternal intereils can befl be promoted. the favour and friendfhip of that pnnee $ and dedica* 

To fuch of our readers as have not an opportunity led to him his Thebais and Achilleis; the firft in 
of peruilng this national work, or of examining its plan, twelve books, and the lad in iW'o. He died at Naplca 
wc will prefent the feheme furthe Itatidical account of about the year too. Behdes the above poems, there 
a parochial diilrifl which Sir John Sinclair publiHied are alfo lUll extant his Sylv^, in five books ; the Ityle of 
for the confideration of the clergy, and which has been which is purer, more agreeable, and more natural, than 
generally followed by them, though often with great that of his Thtbais and Achillcis. 
improvements. STATUARY, a branch of fculpture, employed in 

The name of the pariih and its origin ; fituation and the making of datues. See Sculptuxe and the next 
extent of the parifl); number of acres ; defeription of article. 

the foil and Atrfaoe ; nature and extent of thefea.coaft; Statuary is one of thofe arts wherein the ancients 
Iskes, rivers, iOancU, hills, rocks, caves, woods, orchards, furpaiTcd the moderns ; and indeed it was much more 
ice. ; climate and difeafes; inftances of longevity 5 ttatc popular, and more cultivated, among the former than 
of property; number of proprietors; number of refiding the latter. It is difputcd between ttaluary and paint- 
proprietors; mode of cultivation ;implement8 of huiban* ing, which of the two is the mod difficult aad the mod 
dry; manures; fecdtirQeandharveit;.reinarkabIeiuflances artfal. 

of good and bad feafons; quantity and value of each fpe- Statuary is alfo ufed for the iitificer who makes 
ciesofemp; total value of the whole produce of the dif- ftatuea. rhidias was the greateft fttluary aipong the. 
tri^; total real and valued rent; price of grain and pro- ancients, and Michael Angelo among the moderns, 
vifions-; total quantity of grain and other articles confu- STATUE, is dcHncd to be a piece of fcolpture in 

med in the perilh; wages and price of labour; fervicts, full relievo, reprefenting a human figure. Daviler more 
'whethercxa^cdoraboli(hed;coromerce;manuf&6\ure6; icicntificaUy defines ftafeue a repfcTentation, in high re* 
laanufaflureof kelp,it8amount,andthenumberofpeople lievo and infulate, of fome perfon diftinguiihed by his 
employed in it; fiiherics; towns and villages; police; inns birth, merit, or great aftions, placed as an ornament tn 
and alehoafes; roads and bridges; harbours; ferries, and a fine building, or ezpofed in a pubbcplace, to pteferve 
their fiate; number ofihipsandvcflels; number of fcamen; the memory of his worth.; In Greece one bf the high* 

Rate of the chnich; ftipend, manfe, glebe, and patron ; ell honours to which a citizen cotfld a£pi^ was to ob- 
iiumber of poor; parochial funds, and the management tain a ilstue. ^ ^ 

of them ; (late of the fchooli, and number of fcholars ; Statues are formed witk.the chileV ofibvenlmatters^ 
ancient Rate of population; caufes of iuiiicreafe or de* as Rone, marble, pURer, &c« They are alfo caR of 
creafe ; number of families ; exafl amount of the num- various kinds of metal, particularly gold. River; brafs,. 
her of fouls now living; diviRon of the inhabitants ; and lead. For the method of caRing Ratuet, fee the 
f. by the place of their birth; 2. by their ages; 3. by article i'oc/iv/>sjcr ‘ 

their religious perfuafions; 4. by their occupations and Statues arc ufually diftinguiflifd into &ar general 
fituation in life; 5. by their rcfidence, whether in town, kinds. The firll arc thofe lets than the life j of which, 
village, or in the country ; number of houfes ; number kind we have feveral Ratuea of great men, of kinga, and 
of uninhabited houfes ; number of dove-cots, and to of gods ihcmfelveB, The fccond are thole equal to the 
what extent they arc deftruAive of the cropsnumber life ; in which mincer it was that the ancients, at the 
of horCeSrtheir DBtureand'Valuc;Bumber of cattle, their public expeiice, ufed to make ftatusis of perfons cmi- 
natureand value; aumberufihrep, their nature and va* nent for virtue, learning, or the Services tbey-had doac.. 
lur ; number of fwine, theiroatare and value ; minerals T*i« third arc thofe that exceed the life; among, which 
in general; <ni»endfpring 8 f« 03 landf^ei;*eminent ra'eo; thofe that furpafied the life once •ad:a half wereibc 
antiquities ; parochial records ; miCetllaaeous obferva- kings and emperora ; and thofe double the lifi:, for he- ’ 
tions ; clMiTa»Sler of the people; their manners, cuRoms, rocs. The fourth kind were thofe that exceeded the 
fiatorcy &c.; advantages and difadvankagea; means by life twice, thrice, and even mure, and were called eohf^ 
which tlicir fituation could be meliorated. Couosaus. 

If fitailar funreys (fays the public-fpirited-editor of Every Ratuerefemblingtheperfonwhom it is intended, 
this work) .were inRituted in. the other kingdoms of to reprefent is called uomea. Statues acquire va- 
.Europe; tt might-be the meaus-of cftabUfliingy. on fare rious other denominaUDOS. (.Thus, allegorical ftatue 
fottodationa^ the principles-of that moR id^ortautof all is that whidi^ auder a human.'figure, or other fymbol,, 

' reprefenrs 
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Statue reprefentfi fomethiog of another kind; as a part of the 
U eartlii a fcafon, age» elemeoty teinpA:rament> hour* die. 

■ t. Currule ftatuee* are thofe whiob are reprcicati^ in 
^ ~ ckStiote drawn by big« or ^oadrigtet that ts>> by two 

or /our horfet; of which kind their were ieveral in the 
circuCeSi hippodromes, dec. or in care^ as we fee foine» 
with triumphal arches on antique medals. 5. Eque* 
ftrian (bttae, that which reprefeutifonneiUuftrious per- 
fon on horfeback, as that famous one of hlarcus Aure* 
lilts at Rome; that of King Charles I. at Charisg- 
crofs; King George II. CR Leicefter-Square, See. 4. 
Greek ftatue, denotes a figure that is naked and an¬ 
tique t it being in this manner the Greeks reprefeoted 
their deities, athletse of the Olympic games, and heroes; 
the ilatues of heroes were particularly called jichilhan 
Jlatuut by reafon of the great number of iigures of 
Achilles iu moft of the cities of Greece. 5. l^draulic 
ftatue, is any figure placed as an ornament of a foun¬ 
tain or grotto, or that dues the office of a jrt d*eau, a 
cock, fpout, or the like, by any of its parts, or by any 
attribute it bolds: the like is to be underftood of any 
animal ferring for the fitine u£;. 6. Pedeftrian ftutue, 

a ftatue ftaqding on foot; as that of King Charles II. 
in the Royal Exchange, and of King James ILin the 
Privy-Gardeus. 7. Roman ftatue, is an appeUation 
given to fuch as arc clothed, and which receive various 
names from their various dreftes. Thofe of emperors, 
with long gowns over their armour, weic called JitdUM 
paluilat*: thofe of captaius and cavalicra, with coatsof 
arms, thoraeatm thofe of ltddiers with cuirafTcs, lo- 
rieata} thofe of feaators and augfirs, traheanti thofe of 
magilirates with long robes, tugatet thofe of ibe people 
wi^ a idain tuaka, iwmiea$M $ and, laftly, thofe of wo¬ 
men with long trains,Tfs/oTtf. 

la repairing a.ftatue xcaft iu amould, they touch it 
up with a ehi&, graver, or other ioftrutnent, to finifh 
the places which have not. come well off: they alfo 
dear off the barb, and what ta redundant in the joints 
and projedlurea. 

STATURE. SeeJDwAav and Giant. 

STATUTE, ID its general fenfe, figni-ftes a law, 
ordtnance, deove^ Ac. See L»aw, Ac. 

Statvtb, in ogr laws and cuftoms, more imme- 
dUtdy Cgnifieaau tk&. of. parliament made by the three 
dUtes of the realm; and fuch ftatutes are either gene¬ 
ral, of which the. courts at Weftminfter muft take no¬ 
tice without pleading them ; or they arc fpecial and 
private, which laft muft be pleaded. 

S^AVESACRE, in botany; a fpecics of Del- 
aHDIIVM.'' 

STAY, a large ftrong rope employed to fupport the 
maft on the fore-part, by extending from its upper end 
towards the fore part of the ftitp, as the ihroudb ure ex¬ 
tended to the rightand left, aud behind it. See Mast, 
Rjcoiva, and Shroud. 

The ftay of thefore-mafto,£g.3. Plate CCLXXVI, 
which is i^led the for^Jiap'^ reaches from the maii- 
licad towards the bowfprit-cod : the matiirflay h ex¬ 
tends ovec the forecaftle to. the fliip's.itcrr ; aud the 
mixeo-ftay e is ftretched down to that part of the rnaui- 
maft whicli lies immediately above the quarter-deck : 
the fore-top maft ftay d comes alfo to the end of the 
Lowfpeit, a little beyond the fore-ftay : the nain-top- 
tnaft ftay e is attacked to the bead or hounds of the 
fore^roail ;’aiul the oiizen top-maft ftay comes alfo to 


the bounds of the main-maft: the fore top-gglUnt ftay Stay, 
comes to the outer end of the jib-boom ; and the main*’ -^sam. 
topigallant ftay is extended to the head of the fore- 
top-maft..,. 

a fort of triangular fail extended upon a 
ftay« See Sail. , 

. STEA^ is the name giren in oyr language to the Definition, 
viftble moift vapour which arifos from all bodies which 
contaiu juices eaftly cxpdled from them by heats not 
fufficieot for their combuftion. Thus we (ay, the ftcam 
of boiling water, of malt, of a tan-bed, Ap. It is dl- 
ftiflgttifticd from fmoke by its not having been produced 
by combuftion, by not containtag any foot, and by its 
being condenfible by cold into water, oil, inflammable 
fpirits, or liquids coropofed of thefe. , 

We fee it rife in great abundance from bodies when Appra-c 
they are heated, forming a white cloud, which diffufcslike a. 
Ufelf and difappears' at no very great diftance from the 
body from whicli it was produced. In tliis cafe the‘^“‘"^ 
furrounding air is found loaded witli the water or other 
juices which feem to have produced it, aud the Ileam 
feems to be completely foluhle in air, as fait is iu water, 
compofiug while thus united a tranfpavcut claftic fluid. 

Bui in order to its appearance iti the form of uit^hen air. 
opaque white cloud, the mixture with or diiremiaationkminatei 
maijrfeem abfolutely neceffary. if a tea kettle boilsi** 
violently, fo that ihe fteam is formed at the fpout in 
great abundance, it may be obferved, that the vihble 
cloud is not formed at the very mouth of the fpout, 
but at a fmall diftance b.-fore it, and that the vapour is 
perfc^ly tranCparent nt its firft emiiUon. This is ren¬ 
dered ftiU mui'f evident by fltticg to the fpout of the 
tea>kettlc a glafs pipe ot any leugt'i, and lif as large a 
diameter as w: plcaic. 'ilte ftcuin is produced as co- 
pioully as wtihout this pipe, but the vapour is tranfpa- 
rent ihiough the whole length of the pipe. N.iy, if 
this pipe cumintMiicate with a glafs veftel terminating 
ID aiuAlicr pipe, and if the vcifel be kept fufficienlly 
hot, the fteam will be as abundantly produced at tkc 
mouih of this fvcond pipe as before, and the veffcl will 
be quite tranfparent. The viability therefore of the 
matte# which conftituUs the fteam is an accidental or 
extraucous circiunllance, and requires the admixture 
with air; yet this quality again ie.ives it when united 
with air by foluiion. k appears therefore to require a 
dijauinaiion in the air. The appearances ai-c quite 
agreeable to this notion: for we know that one per- 
fe<ftly tranfparent body, W'hcn minuiely divided and 
diflufed among the parts of another tranfparent body, 
but not difl'olved in it, makes a mafs which is viftble. 

Thus oil beat up with water makes a wliite opaque 
mafs. ^ 

In the mean time, as fteam is produced, the water !• a^«in 
gradually waitesin the teB-kettle, and will foon be to- 
tally expended, if we continue it on tlie fire. It is rea- 
fonablc therefore to fuppoCe, that this fteam ii.nothing ^ 
but water changed by heat into ao serial or< eloftic 
form. If fo, we fliould expe^ that , the privation of 
this heat would leave it in tlie form of wafer again. 
Accordingly this is fully verified by experiment -i for if 
the pipe fated to the fpout of the tea-kettlebe forvouud- 
cd ^withcold water, no llesm will iflue, butxvrater will 
'cootinually trickle from k isdropt i and if .the prucefs 
he conduifled wkh tlic proper prccatkions, the water 
which we thus obtain from th« pipewiU be found 
4 equal 
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e^oal ia qtuntity to that which dirippears from the tea* 
kettle. 
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l^lained, 


This H evidently the cominon proeefs for I 

and the whole appearances may he explained by faying^ 
that the water ia converted by heat into an ekdie va- 


poiy^ and tlukt this, meeting with colder air, imparts to 
it tnc heat wbieb it e8rne<foff as it arofe fiom the heat* 


6 

ind the 
caufe of its 
lonvcrfion, 
\>y Dr 
BlaeVs dif. 
rovery of 
isteot heat 


ed water^ aad being deprived of its heat it is again WX' 
ter. The particles of this water being vaftly more re^ 
Boote from each other than when they were in tlie tea* 
kettle, and tbos being diiTemmated in the air, becoo>e 
‘vifible, by refleAinglightirom their anterior and pofte<^ 
vior furfaccR, in the fame manner as a traofparent fait 
becomes vifible when redneed to a fine powder. This 
dilTeminated water being prefented to the air in a very 
extended furfaoe, ia quickly diflblvtd by it, as pounded 
fait is in water, ax>d again becomes a tranfparent fluid, 
but of a different nature from what it was before, be* 
ing no longer convertible into water by depriving it of 
its heat. 

Accordingly this opinion, or fomething very Hke it, 
has been long entertained. Mufchenbrock exprcfsly 
fays, tliat the water in the form of vapour carries off 
with it all the heat which is continually thrown in by 
the fueU But Dr Black was the - firff who attended 
minutely to the whole phenomena, and enabled to 
form dillin^l notions of the fubjedl. He had difeovered 
that it was not fuffieient for converting ice into water 
that it be raifed to that temperature in which it can no - 
longer remain in the form of ice. A piece of ioe of 
the temperature 33® of Fahrenheit's thermometer will 
remain a very long while in air of the temperature yo® 
before it be all melted, Tcmain'ing all the w^ile of the 
temperature 33®, and therefore continually abibrbing 
> heat from, the furrounding air. By comparing the time 
in which the ice had its temperature changed from x8® 
to 3a® with the fubfequent time of its complete lique- 
fa^lKMi, he found that it abforbed about 130 or 140 
times as much heat as would raife its temperature one 
degree I and be found that one pound of ice, when 
mixed with one pound of water 140 dcgrcM wamiciv 
WM juB melted, but without rifing in its temperatone- 
abbve 32*^ Hence he joflly concluded, that water dif. 
fered Irom ice of the lame temperatnre by containing, 
as a conftituent ingredient, a great quantity of fire, or 
of the cauCe of beat, uaked with it in fuch a way as 
not to quit it for another colder body, and therefore fe 
as not to go into the liqtsor of the tbennometer and ex* 
pand it. Confidercd therefore as the puflible caufe of 
beat, it was latent, which Dr Black exprefied by the 
abbreviated term latent heat. If any more heat 
was added to the water, it was not latent, but would 
readily quit it for the tbermometer, and, by expanding 
the t^rmometer, would (how whM is the degree of 
this reJimdtmt heat, while fluidity akme is tlie indica* 
tioQ of the fsarfoirdand latent beat. 

Dr BUck, iu like manner, concludcik that m order 
to convert water iufcoan elattic Tapour, it was ntctlTary, 
not ooly to increafe its uncombmed heat till its tempc* 
raturc is 313 ®, in wliicb Bate it is juft ready to become 
elaftic t but al£o to pour into ita great quantity of Are, 
or the caufe of heat, which combines, with every parti* 
^ niske It repel, or to recede from, its 
ai^aimDg particles, aud thus to makeit a- panicle of an , 
daftic fluid* • fHc fuppofed that this addi^nal heat, 

0 a 


might be combined with it fo u not to quit it for thd dteiw, 
tbermumetcr j and therefore fo as to be in a latent ftate, — 

having elaftic fluidity fof* Its foie indication. * 

This opinion was very couflftent with the phenolne-xhe tem- 
non of boiling off a quantity of water. The applica<<perature I 
lion of heat to it cafifes if gradually to rife in its tern-which it j 
perirture till it reaches the temperature Eli®. It then reduced, 
begins to fend off elaftic vapour, and is (lowly eapend-**'** **?*’’ 
ed in this way, oonlinuJnff all the while of the fame 
temperature. The fleam alfo is of no higher tcinpera*it abforbs. 
ture, as appears by holding h thermometer in it. We 
muft conclude that this fleam contains all the hes( 
which H expended ia its formation. Accordingly the 
fcalding power of fleam is well known ; but it is ex* 
tfetnely difficult to obtain precife meafurcs of the quan¬ 
tity of heat abfoTbed by water during its converfion in¬ 
to (team. Dr Black endeavoured toafceitain this point, 
by comparing the time of raifing its temperaiuie • cer¬ 
tain number of degrees with the time of boiling it off 
by the fame external heat; and be found that the heat 
latent in (team, which balanced the preffure of the at- 
mofphcre, was not Icfs than floo degrees. He alfo di¬ 
rected Dr Irvine of Glafgow to the form of an experi¬ 
ment for meafuriag the beat adtually extricated front 
fuch fleam during its condeefation in the refrigeratory 
of a (HU, wbieh was found' to be not Icfs than 774 de¬ 
grees. Dr Bltck was afterwards informed by Mr 
Watt, that a eourfe of experinentt, which he had made 
in each of thefe ways with great preciflon, determined 
the latent heat of fleam under the ordinary prefTufe of 
the atmofphere to be about 948 or 950 degrees. Mr 
Watt alfo found that water woofd dtlHl with great cafe 
in vaetto when of the temperature 70®; and that in this 
cafe the latent heat of the fleam ia not lefs than 'laoo 
Of f30odegrees : and attaiw of experiments, which he 
had made by diftiUing in different temperatores, made 
him conclude that the fum-of the fenflble and latent 
heats is a conftant quantity. Tbia it a curiotts and not 
an improbable circamftance ; but we have no infl»rtta>* 
tion of the particulars of thdb expeiimenes; The edn- 
dufion evideatlyfxrefuppofes a knowledge of that par¬ 
ticular temperature in whieh the water has no heat ^ 
but this is a pomt which is AiM ^i/sdiirr. . 

This converfion of liquids (for it is not confined ^ 

water, but obtains alfo In ardent fpiTits, oils, mercury^jidag com* 
8cc.) is the caufo of their boHtng. The beat isupplied biocd with 
to the bottom and fides of the telfikl, and gradui(ffyae-h«a<» 
cumulates ia the fluid, in a fonfible flatt, uncomMntd,^** 
and ready to quit it and to enter into any body that isj^t 
colder, and to diffufe itfcif between them. Thus it en- * 
ters into the fluid of a thermometer, expands it, and 
thus gives us the indication of the degree in which it 
has been accumulated in the water; fortbethermome^ 
ter fwclls as long as it contiimes to abforb fonfifale heat 
from tlie water $ and when tJte fenfibk heat in both m 
ill cquilibrio,' in 0 proportion depending on the uaturo 
of the two fluids, the thermometer rifes no more, becaufe 
it abforbs ao mure heat or fire from the water | for the 
particles uf water which are in immediate conuf^ with 
the bottom, are now (by this gradual expanfionof liqui* 
diiy) at fuch diftance from each other, that their laws 
of attradidn for each other and for beat are totally 
changed, fach particle either no longer attradls, or 
perhaps it rCpHs its adjoining particle, and now accu¬ 
mulates round itfelf a great number of the particles of 

heat. 
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forms i particle of eUftic Ium!, .ib related to 
tkc tiljoiniog new formed particle^ aa to repel them 
to a diftance at lead a huadred times greater than their 
diApflces jn the ft ate of water. That a mafi of elaftic 
eapourof &afib 1 e magaitude k formed. Being at leaft 
ten thoufand times lighter than an e^tial balk of wa» 
ter« it muft rife op through it» as a cork -wotdd do* in 
form of a tranfparcnt or hobUci and getting to 
the topi it dilBpateat filling the upper put of the veiTel 
with vapour or fteam. Thus, by toffing the liquid in¬ 
to bubbles, which are produced all over the bottom and 
phenomr. veflcl, it produces the phenomentin of ebnl- 
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lition or boiling. Obferve, (hat during its paffage up 
through the water, k it not changed or condenfed ; for 
the furrounding water k already fo hot that the fenfible 
or nncornbined heat io it, is in equilibrio with that inthe 
vapour, and therefore it is not difpofcd to abforb any 
of that heat which is combined aa an ingredient of tliia 
vapour, and gives it ita elaftictty. For this reafon, it 
happens that water will not boil til! its whole mafs be 
heated up to for if the upper part be colder, it 

robs the riling bubble of that heat which is oecefthry 
for its elaftkity, fo that h immediately coUapfes again, 
and the furface of the water remains ftill. Tbn may 
be perceived by holding water in a Florence flafk over 
a lamp or choffer. It wilt be obferved, fome time be¬ 
fore the real ebullition, that fome bubbles are formed 
at the bottom, and get up a very little way, and then 
difsppear* The diftances which they reach before eol- 
, Upfing increafe as the water continues to warm farther 
up the mafs, tiU at laft it brea'ks out into boiling. 
If the handle of a tea-kettle be grafped with the hand, 
a tremor wilt be felt for fome little time before boiling, 
arifing from the little fuceuflioni which are produced by 
the collapfing of the bubbles of vapour. This is much 
more violent, and is really a remarkable phenomenon, if 
we fuddenly plunge a lump of red hot iron into a veffel 
of cold water, taking care that no red part be near the 
furface. If the hand be now applied to the fide of the 
vcflel, amoft violent tremor is fblt, and fometimedfirong 
thumps! thefe arUe from the colhpfing of very Inrge 
bubbles. If the .upper part of the iron be too hot, it 
warms the furrounding Water fo much^ that the bubbles 
from below ooaae up through it uncoadenfed, and pro¬ 
duce ebttUittDD, without tUs fuccuifion.' The great 
refemblance of this tremor to the fr^ng which we 
have during the Oiock cf an earthquake has led many 
to fuppofe that tkefe lail are produced in the fame 


way, (fee EaRTuquAici, N* 88—98)} and their hy. Seeam; 
pothtfis, notwithftanding the ohjeflions which we have *• 
elfcwhere ftated to it, is by no meant unfeafible. jo 

It is owing to a fitniUreaufe that violeat thumps areThenoife 
Amietknes felt on the bottom of a tea-kettle, efpecisl}y”l>frrvcd i< 
one which has been long in nfe. Such are frequently*^® ^^"8 
crufted on the bottom with a ftowy concretion. 
fometimes is detached in little fcales. When one ofp u;„J *“ 
thefe is adhiering by one end to the bottom, the water* 
gets between them in a thin fdoi. Here it may be 
beated confidcrably above the boiling temperature, and 
it fuddenV)' rifes up in a large babble, which collapfvs 
immediately. A fmooth fiiilling lying on the bottom 
will produce this appearance very violently, or a thim¬ 
ble with the mouth down- 

In order to make water boil, the fire muft be up-Water wi] 
plied to the bottom or fides of the veiTeU If the nut boil tir 
htat be applied at the top of the water, it wHl 
away without boiling; for the very ftiperficial particles fc*J**^f 
are firft fupplied with the heat ncccfiary rendering 
them elaftic, and they fly off without agitating thcofthe Vef 
reft (A ). fcl4 

Since this difengagement of vapour is'the effeft of 
its cUftkrity, and fince this elafticity is a 
force when the temperature is given, it follows, that 
fluids cannot boil till the elafticity of the vapour over-ty of the 
comes the preffure of the incumbent fluid and of the at- vipour o- 
mof^ere. Therefore, when this preffure is removed or''^“=o®^ 
dimtoinied, the fluids muft fooner overcome what 
mains, and boil at a lower temperature. Accordingly it°yj„|,gnt' 
is obferved that water will boil in an exhaiifted receiver hodic* 
when of the heat of the human body. If two glafs pi^te 
balls A and B (fig. i.) be cnnncAcd by a (lender tnbe, cccckxavi 
and one of them A be filled with water (a fmall open¬ 
ing or pipe 6 facing left at top of the other), and this 
be made to boil, the vapour produced from it wnll drive 
all the air out of the other, and will at laft come out 
itfelf, producing fteam at the month of the pipe. Wlu n 
the ball B is obferved to be oempied by tranlparent vh- 
pour, we may conclude that t))e ah* is completely ex¬ 
pelled. Now (hut the pipe by fticking it into a piece 
of tallow or bees-wax } the vapour in B will foon con- 
denfe, and there will be a vacuum. The flame of a 
lamp and blow.pipe being directed to the little pipe, 
will caufe it immediately to clofeaod feal hertneticaliy. 

We now haven pretty-inftrument or toy called a Pulsk 
OLAss- Grafp the ball A in the hollow of the hand ; 
the heat of the hand will ioimcdiatcly expand the buh- 

•b!e 


( A ) We explained the opaque and cloudy appearance of fteam, by faying that the vapour is condenfed by com¬ 
ing into contaA With the cooler air. There is Something in the form of this cloud which is very inexplicable. 
The particles of h are fometimes Very diftinguifhable by the eye j but they have not the fmart ftar-like hrilliancv 
of very fmall drops of water, but give the fainter reflcAion of'a very thin film orvefick like a foap biibble. If 
we attend alfo to their motion, we fee them defeending very flowly in comparifon with the defeent of a folid 
drop ; aod this veficular conttitution is eftablilhcd beyond a doubt by lookibg at a candle through a cloiid of 
fteam. It is feen furrounded by a faint halo with prifmatical 'colours, precifeJy fuch as we can demonftrate bv 
optical laws to belong to a collcftion of veficlet, but totally different from the halo which would be pfoducci 
by a colleflion of folid drops. It is very difficult to conceive how thefe vcficlcs can Hfb formed of watery parti¬ 
cles, each of which was furrounded with many particles of fire, now communicated to the aar, and how each erf 
thefe vcficles (hall include within it a ball of air j but we cannot refufc the faft. We know, that if, while linfeed- 
oil is boiling or nearly boiling, the furface be obliquely ftruck with the lade, it will be dathed into « prodigious 
number of exceedingly fmall veficlcs, which will about In the air for a long while/ •'Mr SktifTwre was (we 
think) the firft who diftinAly-obferved this vcficulae form of milU and ckudi} afid h‘e makes coafidtrablc ufeof 
it in explaining feveral phenomena of the atmotphere. 
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Uc of Mpoor which may be ui<4i this vapour will 
drive the water ioto B» aud thev ur£ blow up through 
it for a long while* k«t{Mng it ia a fttteof vi^ntebiUr 
lition* ai^hwg M there reuMMot a drop,or film of water 
A. Bot cane ouift be taheq that tU.tbe wbilb 
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great checnical dilliuf^ion between volatile and fixed bo¬ 
dies* But the difft;mu:e of temperature in which they 
boil, or are converted into permaHcntly elaftic vapour* 
under the prelTure of the atoiofphere* is not a certain 
meafure of their difTercnces of volatility* The natural 
boiling point of a body is that iu which it will be con¬ 
verted into eladic vapour under no prclTure* or ui vacuo. 
The boiling point in the open air depends on the law of 
the elaiAcity of the vapour in relation to its beat* A 
iluid A.may be Icfs volatile* tliat is* may require more 
heat to aiake it boil i» vacuot than a iluid B: But if 
the claAicityof the vapour of A be more increaied by 
au inci'cafe of temperature than that of the vapour of 
15 , A may boil at as low* or eveu at a lower tempera¬ 
ture, in the open air* than B docs ; for the incrcafed 
claUicity of the vapour of A may fooner overcome the 
prcfliire of the aUnofphere. Few experiments have been 
made on (hr relation between the temperature and the 
elait icity of diffcreut vapours. So long ago as the year 
17(^15, wc bad occafioQ to examine the boding points of 
all iuch liquors as we could manage in an atr pump ; 
that <s* fneh asdtd nut produce vapours which dtllroy- 
ed the vaUesand the leathers of tbe piftous; and we. 
litocght that the e.\pvrhntni^sga.ve tM reafon toconciude* 
that the clafttuity of all the vapeurt was affected by heat, 
nearly in 'the fame degree. For we found that tlW dif» 
fcivnce betwerti their boibiig poiitta aa the air and M 
vacuo was nearly the fame ibalU nacnelvt about 120 dc- 
gret-{^ of Fahrenheit's thermometer.. It is exceedingly 
dithi'uit to niahc experiments of this kind: The va¬ 
pours are To coudeuUble* aud change their elailicity fo 
prodigiouOy by a trsfling change of' trmpeiature* that 
it ia alaoft inipoffible to examine this point with prwi*, 
fioa* tt Hf however^ aa we fiiidl fee by aad by» w fub* 



kept cold* that it mayoondenfe the vapour as faft as k 
rifes through the water. Touching B with the hMid* 
or breatbiof warm on it* will immediately ftop tlie ebu!- 
Ution ia it. Whan the water in A has thus been dii&- 
pated* gra^ B in the hand 4 the water will be driven 
into A* and the ebullitioa will take place there as it 
did in B. Putting one of the baUs into the mouth wiU 
make the ebulUtiou more violent in the other* and the 
one in the mouth .iwU feel very cold. This is a pretty 
iliuilration of the rapid abfor^ion of the heat by the 
particles of water which qrc thus converted into elaiiic 
vapour. We have feen this little toy fufpended by the 
middle of the tube like a balance* and thus placed in 
the infide of a window* having two boles a aud i cut 
an the pane* in fuch a fituation that when A is full of 
water and preponderates* B is oppofite to the bole f. 
Whenever the room became fufficiently warm* the va¬ 
pour was formed in A* and immediatciy drove the wa¬ 
ter into B* which was kept cool by the air coming in¬ 
to the room through the holef. By this means B was 
made to propooderatc to its turn* and A was then op- 
|iolite to the hole and the procefs was now repeated 
in theoppofite direfUon ; and this amufement c^mtinu- 
^ ed a« long as the room was warm enough. 

Li-Hiorsdif- know that liquors differ exceedingly in thetem- 

fir n.ucb in peralures necefiary for their ebullition, 'i'his forms the 


)e& of coofidcridJc pnt^ical hnportance iftdb# myhjMtit 
arts i and an aqcui;a^ knowledge of the relatioo «y<wid 
be great ufe alio to the diftdler t and it would bt 
oo leis isnpoftaut^o dtfeovey tbeTclation of their e^iotr 
ty and denfity, bf exuiBtiiipg tbe*r,fompreflifaility* aa 
the fame maone? as we have ^Ccertained the .relation ia 
the cafe of what.we call asrsa/^ZiiMir* 4.tbat: is* &6h M wa 
have never obferved iu the form of liquids or fblidi«ca» 
cept in eonfequence.of their uaioo wi^t-each other or 
with other b^ies. In tfic article PiiBonaTtes we 
took notice of it as foocUing like a aatual law> that 
aU tbefe wrs* or gides asthey are now called* had their 
eladicity very nearly* if not exa^y proportionid to their 
denftty. This arrears ^om the cxpcrimenii of Achard^ 
of Fontana* and others* on vital air*, in^qimable akf 
fixed air* and fome otbcri* gives usfome prefump* 
tkin to fupptde that it boUs in all elafttc vapours whau 
.ever* aud tlust it is conne^ed with their clafiicity $ and 
it renders it fomewbat probable that they are all eladic* 
only becaule thecaufeofbeat (the matter of fire if yoa 
Win)UelafiiC| and that their law of eUfticity*io refpcA 15 
of denfity* U the fame with that of fire. Bat it muftTewhatt 
be obferv^, that although wethosaffign the elafticity 
of fire as the immediate caule of the elaiUcity of vapour* 
in the fame way, and oa the fame grouodi, that we a* * 
feribt the fluidity of brine to the oiiidity ^ the water 
which holds tbefolid fiUt ia fblution* it docs not follow 
that this isowing* asiscommonly fuppolcd* toarepul* 
fiuo or tendency to recede from each other exerted by 
the particles of fire* We arc as much entitled to infer 
a repultion of unlimited extent between the particles of 
water { for we fee that by its means a fingk particle of 
fca fait becomes difieaunnted through the whole of a 
very large velTel* If water bad not been a vifible and 
palpable fubftance* and the fait only had been vililidc 
and palpable, wc might have formed a fimiUr notion of* 
chemic^ foluttoQ. But wc* on the-contrary,. have 
’ coufidcred %\iC'guaguaver/nm motion or expanfion of the 
fait as a difl'emination among the particles ot water i and 
we have afcribcd it to tlie ilrong attrai^on of the atoma 
of fait for the atoms of water* and the attraAioB of 
thelc iali for each other* thiuking that each atom ofiala 
accumulates round itfclf a. multitude of watery atoina* 
and by fo doing mull recede from the* oehcr faboa 
atoms. Kay* we farther fee* that by forces whkh we 
naturally conlider as auiaCtioOB* an xxpanfion may be 
produced of the whole maCs, which will u£i againftexp 
lernal mecbauical forces-.. It is thus that wooddaveUa 
with almolt iufuperable force by imbibiag moiflura | 
it is thtu that a fiK>iige unsterfed in water becomes 
really an ehliic comprerable body* refembitng a blown 
bladder 1 and iheve arc appeatauces wbicn viraerant- us 
to apply this mode of couceptloii to elalltc fluids.—• 

When air is foddculy compttfied, a thermutneter in** 
eluded in it fhows a riiic ol tumperalure ; that k* an 
apjKaitnce of hext now ri'duuHaht.wiucb wob former* 
ly combined* Tfic heat fixnis 10 Be fquetzed ont as 
the water irom the fpongc*.- 16 

Accordingly this opinion* that the cUfticity cf ficam Afcribcd 
and other vapuuis la owing lucieiy to the aciracticm for by fome t 
fire* aud the conicqueut diiTeminaiion of their .particle8^'’'‘^^'^|‘ 
through'the whole nmls of fire* hHs been entertained 
by many nsturalilU* aod it ha;, been afcribcd eottr^y tu^ 
attraciicn. We by no meaus .pretend to decide ;• but 
we think the asialogy by fsr too flight to found any 
..." Qoufideot' 
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Steam, confident opSmenoR St. cSaiia’toiotteplieaomenia 
bf i tt r a fiHrti «t if St #ei^ of iimre cafy eoocep* 
tion tbiii reputfm. Confiikfed merely «• fads* they 
are qnite on a par. The appemrancea df nature in 
mhich we oMerre afiStttl reteflet<of the paita of body 
from each other, ore at dfftinft* and as fr^oent and fa* 
mihais as the appearance! ofaduaS appream. And if 
we attempt to fa tti e r in oor contempfaition, and to 
conceive Cbe way and the forces by which either the 
approaimatfOns oir recefies of the atomt are predueedi 
we muft adtnowledge that we have no conception nf 
the matter; md we can oatyfisy, that there is a caufe 
of thefe eaotionc, and we call H a force, is in every cafii 
of the production of motion. We call it attrafHon or 
repulfion jnft as we hsppen to contemplate an accefs or 
a feeds, fiat the analogy bore is not onl^ flight, but 
imperfed, and TaHs midl in thole cafes whKh are moft 
fwnple, and odiere wc Ihoold espeA it to be moft com¬ 
plete* We can fqueese wMer out of a fponge, it is 
true, or oat of a piece of green wood t but when the 
whke of an egg, the tremeUa, or Anne gums, fweU to 
a hundred times their dry dimenlioas by imbibing water, 
we cannot Iqueese oot a partick. If fiutdtty (for the 
reafontng muft equally apply to this as to vaporouf- 
ncfi) be owing to an accuttfulMion of the extended 
matter of fire, which gradually expanded the^fidid^ 
its very minute idditioni} and if tkeaecumulation round 
B partick of See, which is aecpikry for making it'S par- 
tick of water, be fo great in comparifon of what gives 
it the expitifion of one degree^ as expttinient obliges 
vs to oonehsde^t feemi anstMvitahkconfcqoence that 
all fluids fiionld be many times rarer than the folids from 
which ^y were produced. But we know that the dif¬ 
ference is- triflhig'in all cafes, and in feme (\vater^ for 
iirfiance, and iron) the foUd is rarer than the fluid. 
oTclro- Other aegueseats (each of them perhaps of little 

: \y ow- height wbea taken alone, but which are all fyftemati- 
;t»a cally eonnbCled) concur in erodering it much more 
'tual re- piwfabk that the matter of fire, in cauftng cyfticity, 
immediately by its own vlalilcity, which w'e cannot 
rti!-le» conceive in any other way than as a mutual tendency in 
its' pattieks to-recede from each others and we duubt 
not but that, if it could be obtamed alone, we fliotild 
find it aa ela(tic fluid like air. We even think (hat 
there are cafes in which it isobferfed io this ftate. The 
claftic* force of gunpowder is very much beyond the 
elaftiofty of all the vapours which are produced in its 
deflagration, each of them being expanded as much as 
wc taau reafonably ^^pofe by the great heat to which 
they are expofed. The writer of ^is srtick exploded 
fome gnapowder mixed with a confiderable portion of 
finely powdeied quartz, and another parcel mixed with 
fine filings of clipper. The elafticity was meafured by 
the peaetralion of the ball which was difeharged, and 
was great in the degree now mentioned. The experi¬ 
ment was fo conduced, tliat xntich of the quarts and 
copper w'as fo ccdledtd, that much quartz had been 
melted, and fome of the copper waa not melted.' The 
heat, tlicreforcy could not be fuch as to explain the 
elafticity by expanfioa of the vapours} and it became 
imptobabk that fire was a£iing here as a detached 
chemical fluid by its own elafticity. But to return to 
otir fnbjcfi. 

.‘There is one ckctimftance in whidi we think our 
owaexperuneots fliawa remarkabk diftercnce (at Icaft 
in degree) between the condeofible and incoodenfibk 
Vot, XVII. Part II. 


vii^xra It it weft known, that when air is very fod^ Iteana. 
dmy estptmkd^ eUW is produced, ami heat when it k “ % ^ 
fiiddenly condenfed. When imkiCg experiments with 
the hopes of difcoverhig. the connexion between dif- 

elaftkity and denfity of the vapours of boiling water, ference be- 
and alfo of boiling Spirits of tarpentine, we fotind the tween cso- 
(4iasige of denfity accompanied by a change of tempe-^^fil’lc 
rature vaftlygrteterthan in the cafe of incoercihk gates. 

When the vajwur of boiling water was fuddcnly allow-^J^ ' 
ed to expand into five times ha bulk, we obferved thc^ * 
depreffion*of a large and fanfibk air thermometer to be 
at kaft four or^five times greirter than in a fimilar ex- 
panfion of common air of the fame temperature. The 
chemical reader will readily fee reafona for expefling, 
on the contrary, a fmalkr aUeratloo of temperatare, 
both on account of the much greater rarity of the fluid, 
and on account of a partial ebndenfation of its water, 
and the confequent difengagement of Combined heat. 

This difference in the quantity of fire which is com-and alto 
bined in vapours and gafea is fo confiderable as to au- fome dit- 
thorize us to fuppofe that there is fome difference in the krence iu 
chemical conftitution of vapours and gafes, and that the 
connexion between the fpccific bafes of the vapour «nd 
the fire which it contama is not the fame in air, for in-vapotir. 
ftaiice, aa in the vapour of boiling water; and this dif¬ 
ference may be the rexfon why the one is eafily con- 
denfak by cold, while the ocher has never been exhi¬ 
bited in a liquid or folid form, except by means of its 
chemical union with other fubftancea. In this particular 
inftance we know that there is an effential difference— 
that in vital'or atmofpheric air there is not only a pru- 
digious quantity of fire which is not in the vapour of 
water, but that it alfo contains light, or the caufe of 
light, 4n a combined ftate. Tiiia is fully evinced by the 
g^at diicovery of Mr Cavendilh of the compofitioh of 
water; Here we arc taught that water (and confe- 
qoently its vapour) confifts of air from which the light 
and greateft part of the fire have been feparated. And 
the j^fequent difeoveries of the celebrated I.avoifivT 
(how, that almoft all the condenfible gafes with which 
wc are acquainted confift either of airs which have al¬ 
ready loft mneb of their fire (and perhaps light too), or 
of matters in which we have no evidence of fire or light 
bt^ng combined in this manner. 

This confideration may go far in explaining this dif¬ 
ference in the condenlibility of thefe diflcrciit fpccies of 
aerial fluids, the gafes and the vapours; and it is with 
this quakficatton only that we are difpofed to allow that 
all bodies are condenfible into liquids or folids by ab- 
drafting the heat. In order that vital air may become 
liquid or folid, we boM that it is not fufficient that u 
bt^y be prefented to it wliieh (hall Amply abflra^ its 
heat. This would only abfirafi its uncombined fire.— 

Bt>t another, and much larger portion remains chemi¬ 
cally combined by means of light. A chemical affinity 
muft be brogght into a^ton which may abftrad, not 
the fire from the oxygen (to Ijpeak in the langtnge of 
M. X.avoi(kr), but the oxygen frbmthe fire and bglit. 

And our produdlion is not the detached bafia of sik, but 
detached neat and light, and the formation df Sul oxyd 
pf fome kind. - . 

To profecute the chemical coafideratvon of Btiami Gr.Kr.x.\« 
farther thaui thefe general ebfervi^ons, which >re ap. osi>>^bva- 
pticnble to all, would-be almoft Co we fa « treatife of^'^^‘‘ 
chemiftry, and would be n rapesiuMi «f many things 
which liave been treated of iu fofficient detail in other 
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8t«tm. •rticU of tbii work* Wr fhall therefore conclude this 
irticle with feme other jobfervatioui, which arc alfo ge¬ 
neral, with refpcA to the different kinds of coercible 
vapours, but which have a particular relation to the 
fullowiug article. 

Steam or vapour is an elaffic fluid, whofe clafticity 
at differc-ot balances the preffure of the atmofphere j and it has been 
temi'cra- produccd/roin a folid or liquid body railed to a fufllcient 
temperature for giving it this elaflicity; that is, for 
caufmg the fluid to boil. This temperature muff vary 
with tire preffure of the air. Accordingly it is found, 
that when the air is light (indicated by the barometer 
being low), the fluid will boil fooncr. When the ba- 
romtier {lands at 30 inches, .water boils at the tempe- 
laturc 213®. If h fland fo low as 28 inches, water 
will boil at 208I. lu the plains of Quito, or at Gon- 
dar in Ahyflinia, where the barometer Hands at about 
21 inches, water will boil at 195®. Highly re£lified 
alcohol will boil at i6o*, and vitriolic ether will boil 
at 88'’ or 89®, This is a temperature by no means un¬ 
common in thefe places; nay the air is frequently 
warmer. Vitriolic ether, therefore is a liquor which 
can hardly be known in thofc countries. It is hardly 
poflihlc to pveferve it in that form. U a phial have not 
its Hopper firmly tied down, it will be blown out, and 
the liquor will boil and be diflipatcd in Hearn. On the 
top of Chimheracao, the human blood muH be difpofed 
to give out air-bubbles. 

Wc>faid fume time ago that we had concluded, from 
kime experiments made in the receiver of an air-pump, 
the preCTuretbat fluids boil m vacuo at a tcmpcraiurc nearly 120 
of tlie va- degrees lower than that neceffary for their boiling iu 
pour wluchtbe open air. But we now fee that this mud have been 
aCctnifs ^ grofa approximation; for in thefe experiments 

fluids were boiling under the preffuye of the vapour 
ludum* which they produced, and which could not be abflra^ 
imimoRtd ed by working the pump. It appearsiifom the exprrii* 
in N® i 4 >>smcnts of I.ord Charles Cavendifli, mentioned in the ar- 
fiiilyi Krof*|jgj^ Pneumatics, the water of the temperature 72® 
appioiima- converted inlo.claftio vapour, which balanced a pref¬ 
fure of -]ths of an inch of mercury, and in this Hate it 
occupied the receiver, and did not allow the mercury in 
the gauge to link to the level. As faHas tills was ab- 
ftratted by working the air-pump, more of it was pro¬ 
duced from the furface of the water, fo that the preffure 
continued the fame, and the water did not boil. Had 
it been poflible to produce a vacuum above Uiis water, 
it would have boiled for a moment, and would even have 
continued to boil, if the receiver could have been kept 
very cold. 

Upon reading thcfc experiments, and feme very curi- 
ousoncsof MrNairtic, in thcPhil.Tranf. Vol.LXVlI. 
the writer of this article was induced to examine more 
particularly the relat ion between the temperature of the 
Ihe reUoon ^nd its clafticity, in the following manner : 

A BCD (fig. a.) is the feaion of a fmall digefter 
vaturc of made of copper. Its lid, which is faftciicd to the Ix^v 
vdpoi r aad with ferews, is pierced with three holes, each of which 
it* eljftwU a fmall pipe foldered into it. . The firft hole was 
furniihed with a briifs fafctyvalve V, nicely fitted to it 
by grinding. The area of this valve was exadly jth of 
ail inch. There refted on the ftalk at top of this valve 
the arm of a Heelyarfl carrying a Aiding weight. This 
arm had a fcale of equal parts, fo adyufted to the weight 
that the number on ^e fcale correfpoqded to tiie inches 
of mercury, whofe preffure on the under furface of the 
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yalvc is equal to that of the ftcelyard on its top; fo that 
when the weight was at the divifion 10, the preffure'" 
of the ftcclyard on the yalvc was juft equal to that of a 
column of mercury ip inches high and 4th of an inch 
bafe. The middle hole contaiqtd a tiicrmomtUr T 
firmly fixed into it, fo that no vapour could efcape by 
its fides. The ball of this lliermomcler was but u little 
vwiy below the lid. Tlwtliinl hole-received occafional- 
ly the end of a glafs pipe SOF» whofe defcendiiig leg 
was about 36 incites long. When this fyphoo w’as not 
ufed, the hole was properly fliut with a phig. 

The veffelwAS half filled with dillilled water which 
had been purged of iiir by boiling. Ihc lid was then 
fixed on, having the third hole S plugged up. A lamp 
being placed uuder the vtlfel, the water boiled, and the 
fteam iffued copiouflyby the faftty-valve. The ther¬ 
mometer flood at 213, and a barometer in the room at 
29,9 inches. The weight was then put on the fifth 
divifion. The thermometer immediately began to rife ; 
and when it was at 220, the fteam iffued by the fidts 
of the valve. The weight was removed to the loili 

divifion; but before the thermometer could bcdiftin£lly 

obferved, the fteam was iffuing at the valve, The lamp 
was removed farther from the bottom of the vcffcl, that 
the progrefs of heating might be more moderate; and 
when the fteam ceafed to imic from the valve, the ther¬ 
mometer was at 227. The weight was now flufied to 
ay ; and by gradually approaching the lamp, the fteam 
again iffued, and the thermometer was at 132!. This 
mode of trial was continued all the wa.y to the 75lh 
divifion of the fcale. The experiments wxrc then re¬ 
peated in the contrary order ; that is, the weight being 
fufpended at the 75th divifion, and the fteam iffuing 
ftronglyat the valve, the lamp was withdrawn, audthe 
moment the fteam ccafcd to come out, the thermpme- 
ter was obferved. The fame was done at the 70l-h» 65^^* 
divifion, &c. Thcfc experiments were feveral times re¬ 
peated both ways; and the means of all the refults for 
each divifion are expreffed in the following table, where 
column ift expreffes the clafticity of the fteam, being 
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cs Uie temperature of t 
8 elafticity.- 

I. 

II* 

35 inches. 

319® 

40 

226 

45- 


BO¬ 

*37 

SS 

242-. 

,60 

*47 

65 

251 

70 

*55 

75 

259 

8a 

263 

85 

267 

90 

2704^ 

95 

2 74i 

too 

278 

1.05 

281 


the clafticity of the fteam in lower temperatures, and 
confequently imder fmaller peffures than that of. the 
atmofphcre. The glafs fypbon SGF was now fixed in¬ 
to its hok in, the lid of the digefter, The water was 
made to boil imartly for foroe time, and the fteam iffued 
copioufly Loth, at the valve aud at the fyplioii. The 

lower 
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ftieatft. lower end of the fyphon wsr now immerfed into a broad tabe wat procured of ibe form reprefented so fig. 3. lidv. 

-nr^fauccr of mercury, and the lamp inftantly removed, iog a little ciftcrn L, from the top and bottom of 

and every thing was allowed to grow cold. By this which proceeded the fyphons K and MN. The ciftem 

the fleam wat gradually condenfed, and the mercury contained mercury, and the tube MN was of a flender 
rofe in the fyphon, without fenfibly finking in the fau- bore, and was about fix feet two inches long. The end 
ccr. The valve and all the joints were fmeared with a K was firmly fixed in the third hole of the lid, and the 

thick clammy cement, compofed of oil) tallow, and ro- lonr leg of the fypbon was furnifhed with a fcale of 

fin, which effe£lua)1y prevented all ingrefs of air. The inches, and firmly ifafiened to an upright poCl. 
weather was clear and firofly, the barometer (landing at The lamp was now applied at fuch a diftance from 
^9*^4* the thermometer in thetelTel at 42*. The the vefTel as to warm tt (lowly, and make the water 
mercury in the fyphon flood at 29,or fomewhat boil, the fteam efcaping for fome time through the fafe- 
Mgher, thus Rowing a very complete condenfation. ty valve. A heavy weight was then fufpended on the 
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The whole vcflel was furrounded with pounded ice, of ftcelyard ; fuch as it was known that the vefTel would 
the temperature 31°. This made no fenfible change fupport, and at the fame time, fuch as would not allow 
in the height of the mercury. A mark was now made the fleam to force the mercury out of the long tube, 
at the furface of the mercury. One obferver was fla- The thermometer began iismediatdy to rife, as alfo the 
tioned at the thermometer, with inilruftiDns to call out mercury in the tube MN. Their correfpondent fiationt 
as the thermometer reached the divifions 42, 47, 52, arc marked in the following table : 

57, and fo on by every five degrees till it fhouid attain Temo. Elaft^ 

the boiling heat. Another obferver noted the corre- 00 * 

fpondiog defeents of the mercury by a fcale of hches, -* 

which had its beginning placed at 39,84 from the fur» 

face of the mcrcurym the faucer. 2C o 

The pounded ice was now removed, and the lamp ^ 

placed at a confiderablc diftance below the vclTcl, fo as 

to warm its contents very (lowly. Thefc obfervations ^ , 

being very cafily made, were feveral times repeated, and 280 1^*0 

their mean rcfults are fet down in the following table * - . * 

Only •bferve, that it was found difficult to note down .,7^“ expenraent is much more lufcep. 

the defeents for every fifth degree, becaufe they fuc- accuracy than the other, and the mcafurcs of 

ceeded each other fo faft. Every loth was judged fuf^ €laft>city arc more to be depended on. In repeating 
ficient for cftablifhing the law of variation. The firft experiment, they were found much more conftant; 
column of the table contains the temperature, and the whereas, m the former method, differences occurred of 
fccond the defeent (in inches) of the mercury from the j^ches and upwards. r r • 


mark 29,84. 

3** 5? 

40 0,1 

i© 0,3 

60 • 0,35 

70 OfSs 

80 0,83 

90 1,18 

100 i,6x 

ito 3,25 

S 30 3,00 

*30 3*95 

«4o 5**5 

150 6,73 

160 8,63 

170 ii»o3 

180 14*05 

190 17,85 

300 32,63 

210 28,65 

Four or five numbers at the top of the column of 
elafticities are not fo accurate as the others, becaufe the 
m-.TCtiry paiTed pretty quickly through thefe points. 
But the progrefs was extremely regular through the re¬ 
maining points ; fo that the elailicities correfponding to 
temperatures above 70^ may be confidered as very ac¬ 
curately Shfeertained. 

Not being (iltogetber fatisfied with the method em¬ 
ployed for meafuring the elafficityin temperatures above 
that of boiling water, a better form of experiment was 
adopted. '(indeed it was the want of other apparatus 
which made it neceflary to employ the former). A glafs 


We may now Connell the two fets of experiments 
into one table, by adding to the numbers in this Uft 
table the confiant height 29,9, which was the height 
of the mercury in the barometer during the lad fet of 
obfervations. 


Temp. 

Elaft^ 


0,0 

40 

o.i 


0,2 

60 

o>35 

70 

0.55 

80 

6,82 

90 

*.»5 

too 

1.6 

no 

3.25 

1 20 

3.0 

130 

3*95 

140 

5»>5 

150 

6*7* 

x6o 

8,65 

tyo 

11.05 

xSo 

«4.0j? 

190 

17*85 

200 

22,62 

310 

28,65 

220 

35*8 

230 

44.7 

240 

350 

260 

m ; 

. ■ 

370 


2S0 

. 105,9 
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In th« meoioin oir the Roytl Aeatlcmy of Berlin for 
there it ad account of foiae dx^erimenti made hy 
Mr Achard on the^ftk force of 6cam* from the tem¬ 
perature ja* to' 2I»*. They agrw eatreioely well 
with thofo. nUestloncd ftere» rarely dtiferinff mere than 
two or three tembi of an inch: He -a^ examiiied 
the ebAicity of the raf^eur produced irota akohol. 
and &Dii)d, that when the elafticity^wase^al to that of 
thd vapour of water, the cempemture wae about 55" 
lower. Thuti when the elafticity of both wii meuu- 
red by aS,! indiea of mercury, the temperatwre of the 
watery vapour wts 209*, and that of the fpirituoot va¬ 
pour was 173”* Whdn the elafticity wac the 

temperature of the wafer was 189,5, 
alcohol i54,(S« When -the clarity was <1,05, the 
w^ter was 168*, and the alcohol 154%4. Obferving 
the dilbrence between the temperatures of equally elaf- 
tic vapours of water and alcohol not to be coatlant, but 
gradually to diniinifti, in Mr Achard^s experiments, 
along with the elafticity, it became interefting to difeo- 
ver whether and at what temperature this difference 
would vaniffi altogether. Experiments were according¬ 
ly made by the writer of this article, fimilar to thole 
made with water. They were not made with the fame 
fcrnpulous care, nor repeated as they deferved, but they 
fumiffied rather an unexpected refuh. The following 
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Tem. 

Elaft. 

32° 

0,0 

40 

0,1 


0,8 

80 

0,8 

100 

3»9 

120 

6,9 

140 

i2;i 


ai »3 

180 

34 i 

300 

5^*4 

220 

78.5 

240 



We fay that the refult was unexpected 1 fof as the natn- 
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An inicx- 

^‘^cd re- I boiline point feemed by former experiments to be 
raring the fluids about 120® or more below their boiling 

tempera- point in the ordinary prefTure of the atmofphere, it was 
fure« of e- reafonable to expe^ that the temperature at which they 
qiially ebf‘ceafe<i to emit feuffbly elaftic fteam would have Tome 
relation to their temperatures when emitting fteam of 
andaicoliol.*cy determinate elafticity. Now an the vapour of alco- 
hoi of elafticity 30 his Its temperature about .j6® low¬ 
er than the temperature of water equally elaftic, it was 
to be expe^ed that the temperature at which it ceafed 
to be {enftbly aflelfted would be feveral degrees lower 
than 32®. It is evident, however, that this is not the 
^afe. But this is a point that deferves more attention, 
heca'ufe it is cloMy eonnedted with the chemical rela¬ 
tion between the edement {if fuch tbevc be) of fire and 
tbt bodies into whofe oompofition it ieems to enter^s a 
conftituent part. What is the temperature 32®, to 
make it peculiarly eounefted with elafticity ? It is a 
temperature affumod by us for our own conveniency, 
on acconnt of the fstniUarity of water in our experi¬ 
ments. ' .£ther, we know, boils in a temperature far 
below thiS| as appears from Dr CpUcn's experiments 
irailtftcil in the Eftays Pbyfical and X^tcravy of Edin¬ 
burgh.^ On the fafth of former experimeais, we moy 
be prettycertaifl that it.will boil is vacuo at the tem- 
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perature ^14% beeaaCe io the air it hoila at ^ 106^. 
Thercfof« we nay be certaia, that the ftcaia or vapour 
of aether, when of the temperature 31*, wiU be very £eu- 
fibly elaAie. JoHeed Mr Lavoifier faya» that if it .be 
expofed in an eshaufted receiver in winter, its vapour 
will fu{4^ort mercury at the he^ht of xo inches. A 
leries of experiments on this vapour fimiUr to the above 
would be very inftra&ive. We even wifti that tbofe on 
alcob<d Were more caccfuUy. repeated. If we draw a 
curve line, of which the ab^ffa is the line of tempera¬ 
tures, and tbe ordioaiea arc ithe correr^iondiog heights 
of the mercury in thefe expexaments-oa water and alco¬ 
hol, wc ftiall obferve^ that although they both fenfibly 
coincide at 3a®, and have the ablcifta for their common 
tangent, a very {mall crror.of obfervatioo may be the 
cauTe of tiiis, and the curve which expreffes tbe claftici- 
ty of fpirituous vapour may really iutcrieft tbe other, 
aud go backwards confidemhly beyond 32®. 

This range of ex perimeots gives rife to lome curious Thofe cs 
and important reflections. We now fee that 00 parti- 
cular temperature is necelTary for water alTumiog the 
form of permanently elaftk vapour; and that it is high- 
ly probable that it afiiimes this form even at the tempe¬ 
rature 33® ; only its cla&icity is too fm^l to afford ns 
any fenfifale meafure* It is well known that even ice 
evaporates (£re.experiBtentsto.this purpofe by Mr Wd- 
fon in the Philofopbical Traufaftions, when a piece of Vol LK 
poliihed metalcoveredwithhoar-fi-oft became perfcdlly 
clear by expofiag it to a dry .frofty wind). 

Even mercury evaporates, or is converted into elaftic 
vtpourywhenaUextcrnalpaefturctsrcinorcd. The dim 
film which may frequently be obfwed io the upper 
^rt of a barometer which ftaods aearo ftream of air, 

IS found to be fmall ^boles of meecui^ ftkking to the 
infide ef the tube. They may be feen by the help of 
a magnifying glafs, and are the belt 4 cft of a well made 
barometer. They will be entirely removed by caufing 
the mercury to rife along the tube. .It will lick them 
all up. They coufift of mercury which had evaporated 
in the void fpace, and was afterwards condenfed by the 
cold glafs. But theolatticity » too . fmall to pccafion 
a fenlible depnlHon ofthc column, even when coiifidcr- 
ably warmed by a caudle. 3^ 

Many plulufoplinrs accordingly imagine, thaf fpunta- Spoinaui. 
neous evaporation is low tempendures.iti produced 
this way. But we..caanot be of thisophiiun, and 
ftiil think that this kind of cvaporatipit is produced by 
the diftblving power of'Ahe air. Whan molft air is fud- vii;|r pov 
denly rarefied, theoeis alwayst precqfitation of water, thcaii 
This is moft diftin^Iy fiwn when we work an air-pump 
briflcly. A mill is.produced, which wc fee plainly fall 
to the bottom of the receiver. But by this new doc¬ 
trine the very contrary Jhould happen, beesufe the ten¬ 
dency of water to appear in the clafttc form U promo¬ 
ted by removing the external prcfliire ; and we really 
imagine that moee of it now a^uuUy becomes fimple 
elaftic watery vapour. Bwt. tlie mift or precipitatiuu 
fiiowa inuontroverxibly, .that there lud been a previous 
folutiotu Bolutton.is .pevfurixed by forces whi^ act in 
the way of Qtttu 6 ftpii; or, to expi cfs it moie fafejy, fb- 
lutions are accompanied by the biutual approuches of 
the particles of the meoilrvum and fijvcnd: nil fuchten- 
dcneicasuT ti&rtttd to.ioicreafe hy a diminution of dt« 
ftance*: HeJecit mufi follow, that air of doubledeuli- 
ty will diftblvemore Ibaatwicc aa uiumh water. I'litre- 
fore when wc Xuddenly carU'y iaturated nir (.even t ho* 

its 
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flteam. ki heat (houl4 not dimiaiAt) foae water auA be let 
- 1^. What mmf be iti quutity we Jukow ««t s hut it 

may he MNre tfaati wiiat would inur becooc elaAie by 
thia dtiMmitioa of furreuadiag paefTore; aod it is net 
ualikelf bat thb may have Tcmie «&£l in pvoduoi^ 
the veficlct which we feocd fo difficult ta eaplaio. 
Thefe may be filled with pure watery inpoar* a^ be 
floatkog in a fluid compofra of water diflblved ia air. 
An capenment of fontana’a Ceaoisxopuc^tbia matticr 
oQt of doubt. A apparatae AB ^fig. 4.) 

waa fo contrived* 'that the heat u^arapplied above the 
furface of the water in the alembic A. Tbie waa done 
by enclofing it in another veilid CC» filled with hot wa¬ 
ter. In the leceiver B there waa a fort of barome¬ 
ter D» with an open ciftem, in order to fee what 
preiTure there wat on the furface of the fluid. While 
the receiver and alembic contained air* the heat applied 
at A produced no {enfible difliUation during fcveral 
hours: But on opening a cock £ in the receiver at 
itshotcom* and making the water in the alembic to boil» 
ftean was praduced wliich loon expelled all the air> 
and foUowed k through the cock. The cock was now 
fhuti and the whole albwed to grow cold by removing 
the fire* and applying cold water to the alembic. The 
barometer fell to a lead nearly. .Then warm water 
was allowed to get tuto the outer vcflel CC. The ba¬ 
rometer rofc a little, ami thedifiillstion weaton brilkly 
without the fmallek ebullitioo ia the aUmbic. The con- 
clulion is obvions: while there was air in the receiver 
and comiuunicating pipe, the dilliilatioa proceeded en¬ 
tirely by the diflblving power of this air. Above the 
water io the alembic it was quickly faturated $ and this 
Saturation proceeded llowly along the ftill air in' the 
conunuaicating pipe, and at laA might take place thro’ 
ahe whole of the receiver. The fides of the receiver 
behtg kept cold, ihould condeafe part of the water dif- 
fi)lved in the air in contad with them, and this fbuuld 
trickle down the Tides and be coUedted, But any per- 
fi>Q who has obferved how long a cryftal of blue vi¬ 
triol will lie at the Ixkttom of a glata of ftill water be¬ 
fore the tinge will reach the furface, will fee that it 
muft be neat to impoSfible far diftdlation to go on in 
thefe circumllances; and accordingly aone was obferv- 
ed. Bat wlica the upper part of the a^^aratus was 
fifled with pure watery vapour, it was fopplkd from 
the alembic as faft as it waa condenfed in the receiver, 
}uft as in the puKe gUfo. 

L certik Another iniercnec which may be drawn, from thefe 
kw in the eap^rimcnts is, that Nature feems to affeft a certain 
.httjtionoflaw in the dilatation of aeriform fluids by heat. Thry 
rnfotm be dilatable iwrarly in proportion of their pre- 

fent dilatation. For if we fuppofe that the vapours 
rcfemblc air, hi having their eUfticity in any given tem¬ 
perature proportional to their denfity, we mull f^pofe 
that if fleam of the eUflicily 60, that is, fupporting 60 
inches of mercury, were fubjefltd to a pr^ure pf 50 
inches, it would expand into twice its prefent bulk. 
The augmentation of clafticity therefore ia the mea- 
fure of the bulk into which it would expand in order 
to acquire its former elafticiiy. Taking^the increafe 
of elaflietty therefore as a mcafure of the bulk into 
wh’ch it wouM expand tinder one conflant prellurc, 
vK f?e that equal increments of temperature pro¬ 
duce nearly eqtral to-altiplicatidns of bulk. Thus if a 
certain dlmhiutioiv of temperature diminiflies its bulk 
|th, another c<iual diminution of tcmper^ttui'C will 


dimlnilh tkk oew bulk ^b very nearly. Thus, iu otrr Sseaui. 
experioatots* the temperatures ixo*, 14Q* tyo®, xoo®, 
are warirismetical progreffion, having equal dif- 
ferencesi apd we fee that the currcfpoodiug eUfticities 
a*a5f 5*15* 44»7» very nearly ja 

the ctmiiuued proportioa of 1 to 2. Thy. elafticiiy 
corre^nding to the temperature 260 deviates cooTider- 
alde from this law, which would give B8 or 89 io- 
ftcad-of 80 i and tlie deriatioo inercafea in the higher 
temperatures. But ftill we fee that.tbcre is a cooAdcr- 
able approximation to this law { and it will frequently 
afllft us to recoUedl, that whatever be the prefent tem¬ 
perature, an increafe of 30 degrees doubles the elatU- 
city and the bulk of watery vapour. 
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This is fufficiently exafl for moft pra£lical purpofes. 

Thus au engineer finds that the inje^ion cools the cy¬ 
linder of a fleaiD-engioe to 192®. It thercfi>re leaves 
a fleam whofe elaflicily is ^tha of its full elaflicity, 

= 18 inches ^ . But it ts better at alt times to have 
recourfe to the table. Obferve, too, that in the lower 
temperatures, i. c. below 110®, this inen-meut of tem¬ 
perature does mure than double the elallieity. 28 

This law' obtains more remarkably in t!>e incoerciMe obt;.irji 
vapours; fuch as vital air, atmoTphcric air, fixed air, niore rt- 
&c. all of which liave alfo their eUfticity proportional 
to their bulk inverfely : and perhaps the deviation v'l- 

the law in fleams is conne£leJ with their chemical 
ferenceof conftitulxou. If the bulk were always aug¬ 
mented in tlic fame proportion by equal augnicutuiions 
of temperature, the elafticitics would be accurately rc- 
prefcnlcd by the ordinates of a logarithmic curve, of 
which the temperatures are the corrcTpuitdiiig abfoifie ; 
and we might contrive fuch a fcale for our .thenimmc.. 
ter, that the temperatures would be the common loga¬ 
rithms of the eUfticities, or of the hulks having equal 
elaltieisy ; or, with our prefeut fcalc, we may fiud luch 
a multiplier m for the number x of degrees of our ther¬ 
mometer (above that temperature where the elaflicity 
it equal to unity), that this multiple fball be the com¬ 
mon logarithm of the clafllcityy ; fo that »ix=:log. v. 

But our experiments arc not fufliciendy accurate for 
determining the temperature where tlieelaflicity is mea- 
furetl by I inch 5 becaufe in thefe temperatures the 
clafticities vary by exceedingly fmcll quantitieR. But 
if we take 11,04 for the unit of elaflicity, and number 
our temperature from 170®, aud make «sso,oj 003 
wc fliaH find tho produA w x to be very nearly the lo¬ 
garithm of the elafticiiy. The deviations, however, 
from this law, are too great to make this equado.a of 
any ufe. But it is very pra£licable to frjbmc an equa¬ 
tion which fliall correfpond with the experiqwpta.to 
any degree of accuracy; and it has been doae for air 
in a tranflation of General Roy’s Meafut^m^nt of llie 
Ihife at Hounflow Heath into. French by Mr, Prony. 

It Is as follows : Let x ,be the degrecft of Reaumur’s 
thermometer ; let y be the expmfioa iof io,oc>Q parts 
gf air i kt r be ss i£>, nq a 763 : 

then 
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tlten y = 627,5. I^ow <■ being = 10, it is 

plain that i& the ntimber, of which m nx \% 

the commoD logarithm. This formula is very exa£l ai 
far as the temperature 60^: hut beyond this it needs a 
concflioii ; becaufe air, tike the vapour of water, does 
not expand in the exaA proportion of its bulk. 

We ohferve this law coiil^derably approximated to in 
the augmentation of the bulk or elafticity of elaitic va¬ 
pours ; that it, it is a fa£t that a given increment of 
temperature makes very nearly the fame 'ptoportional 
augmentation of bulk aod cla'fticity. This gives us fome 
notion of the manner in wlitch the fuppofed expanding 
caufe produces the effedi. When vapour of the bulk 
4 is expanded into a bulk 5 by an addition of 10 de¬ 
grees of IcRliblc heat, a certain quantity of fire goes in¬ 
to it, and is accumulated round each particle, in fuch a 
inaihict that the temperature of each, which formerly 
was m, is now m-b 10. I^et it now receive another equal 
augmentation of temperature. This is now m-4-20, and 
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the bulk is -—or 6ai and the arithmetical increaie of 
4 

bulk is i|. The abfulutc quantity of fire which has 
enUred it is greater than the former, both on account 
6f tlie greater aiigmcntation of fpace and the greater 
trinpcrature. Confequeutly if this vapour be compref- 
ftd into the bulk 5, there iniifl be heat or fire in it 
which ir. not neceffaiy for the temperature far 

lef'i for the temperature m -4* 10. It muft therefore 
ciA^rge, and be difpofed to enter a thermometer whic^h 
has already the temperature m -f- 2o: that is, the va¬ 
pour inuH grow }u>tter by compreflion ; not by fquecz- 
itig out the heat, like water out of a fponge, but be- 
caufc the luw' of aitraflion for heat is deranged. It 
would be a veiy valuable acquifitlon to our knowledge 
to learn with prcciflon the quantity of fenfible heat pro¬ 
duced in this way; but no fatisfa£lory experiments have 
yet been made. M. Lavoifier, with his chemical friends 
and colleagues, were bufily employed in this inquiry ; 
but the wickedntTs of their countrymen has deprived 
the world uf this and many other important additions 
which we might have expe6led from this celebrated and 
unfortunate phtlo'fuphrr. He had made, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mi de la Place, a numerous train of accurate 
and expenfive experiments for meafuring the quantity 
of latent or combined heat in ehftic vapours. This is 
evidently a very important point to the didiller and 
praAical chemm. This heat mufl all come from the 
Wl; aud it is greatly worth while to know whether 
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any faving may be made of this article. TKus we knoW 8c«sm 
that diftiflation will go on either under the prefiixre of 
the air, or in ah alembic and refeeiver from which the 
t^ir has been expelled by fteam ; and we know that thii 
Uft may be conducted in a very low temperature, even 
not exceeding that of the human body. But it is un¬ 
certain whether this may not employ even a greater 
quantity of fuel, as well as occafion a great cxpencc of 
time. We are difpofed to think, that when there is no 
air in the apparatus, and when the condenfation can be 
fpecdily performed, the proportion of fuel expended to 
the fiuid which comes over will diminifh continually as 
the* beat, and confequeutly the denfity of the fleam, is 
augmented ; becaufr in this cafe the quantity of com¬ 
bined heat muft be lets. In the mean time, we earnelt- 
ly recommend the trial of this mode of diilillation in 
veiTels cleared of air. It is undoubtedly of great advan¬ 
tage to be able to work withXmaller fires; and it would 
fecurc US ngaiiift all accidents of blowing off tlie head of 
t4ie flill, often attended with terrible confequences ( a). 

We mud not conclude this article without taking 
notice of fome natural phenomena which feem to owe 
their origin to the adiou of elaflic fteam. 

We have already taken notice of the rcfcmblance of 
the tremor and fuctunions obferved in the fiiucks of ma¬ 
ny earthquakes to thofe which may be felt in a veffel 
where water is made to boil internally, vvhile the break¬ 
ing out of the ebullition Is Aided by the cold of the up¬ 
per parts; and we have likewife dated the objeAiotis 
whidi are ufually made to this theory of earthquakes. 

We may perhaps refume the fubjcdl under the article 
Volcano ; but in the mean time we do not hefitate to 
fay, that the wonderful appearances of the Geyzer 
fpring in Iceland (fee Hvsa; and Icelanp, 3~5*) 
are undoubtedly produced by the expanfion of deam in 
ignited caverns. Of thefe appearances wc fuppofe the 
whole train to be produced at follows : 

A cavern may be fuppofed of a ihnpe analogous 
CBDEF (fig. 5.), having a perpeodicuhir funnel ABtiouoftI 
ifTuing from a deprelTed part of the roof. The part Fphenom* 
may be lower than the reft, femote, and red hot. Such®^ P 
places wc know to be frequent in Iceland. Water ****yfnicSan 
be continually trickling into tl^e part CD. It wid mli,^ the 
it up to B, and even up to £ e,. and then trickle ftowlv force uf 
along into F. As fooh as any gets into contaA with fteam. 
an ignited part, h expands into eladic lleaih, and ia 
partly copdenfedby the cold fidesofthe cavern, which 
it gradually warms, till it condenfes. no mpr?. This 

production 


(b) Wc carneftly recommend this fubje^ to the coofideration of the pbilofopher. The laws which regulate 
the formation of claliic vapour, pr the,general phenomena which it exhibits, give us that link which connc£t8 che- 
ihidry with mcclianical plulofopliy. Here we^fee chemicsl affinities aud meebanical forces fet in immediate op- 
pofitiun to each otiiex, and the one indication, charaderiftici aud mcafure of the other. We have not 

the. lead doubt that tb^y m^e but ope fcience, the Science of Univerfal Mechanics; nor do we dcfpair of (ceiug 
the phenomena of Solution, precipitation, cryttallization, fermentation, nay animal and vegetable fecretion and 
alTunllutiQii, {ucccfsfuUy inyemgated, as cafes of local motion, and explained by the agency of central forces. Some¬ 
thing of this kind, and that not inconOdcrablc, was done when Dr Cullen fiid Ihowcd how the double affini¬ 
ties might be iUultmted by the affiftance pf numbers. Dr Black gave to this hint (for it was little more) 
that eljigant prccUion which ^haraderizes all his views. Mr ICirwan has greatly promoted this ftudy by his 
numerous and iogcuipus es^mplcs of its application; aud the moft valuable palTagea of the writings of M« 
Lavoifier, are thofe. where he traces with logical precidon the balancings of foixe which appear in the chcinical 
pbeppa^eba. . It is from the fimilw bs^^nemgs ap4 confequent mcafurementiS* which may be observed and obtained 
in t^epreient cafe, that we are to hope for admiffion into this almoft tnibouniied fcience of contemplation. We 
have another link equally intereding and promifing, viz. the produftion of heat by friAion. This alfo highly 
liaferves the coofideration of the mathematical pbilofopher. 3 
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Steam* prodiiUion ot Iteiun liind«rft ont in tne fmalleft degree 
Engine, jfhe trickllug of mpre water into F, and the continual 
produAton of more ileam. Tfu» now prelfcB on the 
furfacc of the water in CD» and caufea it to rife gra¬ 
dually in the funnel BA } but ilowly, becaufe 
furfacc is condenfing an tmnienfe (Quantity of fteam. 
may eafily fuppofe that the water trickles fafter into F 
than it it expended in the produfiion of (learn ; fo that 
it reaches farther into the ignited part> and may even 
fall in a dream into feme deeper pit highly ignited. It 
will now produce (Icam in vad abundance, and of ^pro¬ 
digious cladicity; and at once pufhup the water through 
the funnel in a folid jet, and to a great height. Tliis 
mud continue till the furface of the water fiuki to BD. 
If the lower end of the funnel have any inequalities or 
notches, as is mod likely, the deam will get admilTion 
along witlk tlic water, which in this particular place is 
boiling hot, being CuperBcial, and will get to the month 
of the fuimcU while water is dill prefled in below. At 
lad the dcam gets in at B on all fldcs; ami as'it is con¬ 
verging to B, along the furface of the water, with pro¬ 
digious velocity it fweeps along with it much water, 
and blows it up through the funnel with great force. 
When this is over, the remaining deam blows out un¬ 
mixed with water, growing weaker as it is expended, 
till the bottom of the funnel is again dopped by the 
water increafing in the cavern CBD. All the pheno¬ 
mena above ground are pcrfedlty conformable to the 
neceflary confcqucnces of this^very probable condruc- 
tion of the cavern. The feeling of being lifted up, 
immediately before the jet, in ^ probability is owing 
to a real heaving up of the whole roof of the cavern by 
the (lt d expanflott of the great body of fleam. We had 
an accurate defeription of the phenomena from perfons 
well qualifled to Judge of thefe matters who viflted 
thefe celebrated fpriugs in 1739. 

StKJiM-Eaginef is the name of a machine which de¬ 
rives its moving pow'er from the elaflicity and conden- 
fibility of the deam of boiling water. It is the mod 
> valuable prefent which the arts of life have ever received 
from the philofopher. The mariner's compafs, the tc- 
lefcope, gunpowder, and other mod ufefui fervants to 
weaknefs and ingenuity, were the produdions of 
and we do not exa&ly know to whom we are- 
' indiebted for them i but the (leam-engine w-as, in the 
thefefuU of refle£lion, and the produc¬ 
tion bt a very ingenious mind ; and every improvement 
it has received, and every alteration in its conflrudlion 
and principles, were alfo the refuUs of pbilofoplucal 
j. dudy. 

tcam-en- The fleam engine was beyond all doubt invented by 
ineinvene-tbc muquisof Worcefter during the reign of Cha. II. 
d bjr the This nobleman publilhcd in 1663 a fm«ll book entitled- 
A CmruaT or Ihventioms ; giving fome obfeure 
orccftcr. enigmatical account of an hundred difeovenes or 
contrivances his own, which he extols as of great 
importance to the public. He appears to have been a 
perfon of much knowledge and great ingenuity : but 
his defeription or accounts of thefe inventions feem not 
fo much intended to inftru^l the public, as to raife won* 
der; and his encomiums on their utility and import¬ 
ance aVe to a great degree extravagant, refembling more 
the puff of an advertifing tradefman than the patriotic 
(ommunicationi of a gentleman. The marquis of Wor* 


cefler was indeed a proje£lor, and very importunate and Stesm- 
myftcriouB withal in his applicationa for public eiicou- 
ragement. His account, however, of the fleam-engiue' ' ’ 
although by uo means (it to give us any di(liii£i notions 
of its ffrudlure and operation, is exa£l as far as it goes, 
agreeing precifely with what we sow know of the fub- 
jedl. It is 68. of lus inventions. His words am aa 
follow : ** This admirable method which 1 propofie of^ 
raiiing water by the force 0/ fire has no bounds if the 
velTcU be flrong enough ; for I have taken a cannon, 
and having filled it ^ths full of water, aud (hut up its 
muzzle and touch-hole, and expofed it to the fire (or 
24 hours, it burft with a great explofion. Having af¬ 
terwards difeovered a method of fortifying veffels inter¬ 
nally, and combined them in fueb a way that they fill¬ 
ed and a6led alternately, I have made the water fpout 
in an uninterrupted Uream 40 feet high j and one veffcl 
of rarefied water raifed 40 of cold water. The perfon 
who condufled the operation had nothing to do but 
turn two cocks ; fo that one veffcl of water being con- 
fumed, another begins to force, and then to fill ilfelf 
with cold water, aud fo on in fucceflion.** ^ 

It docs not appear that the noble inventor could ever But firfl re- 
intcreft the public by thefe accounts. His churaclcr as duced to 
3 projector, and the many faHures which perfons of this J*y 

turn of mind daily experience, probably prejudiced 
pie againfl him, and prevented all attention to his pro¬ 
jects. It was not till towards the end of the centur)', • 
when cKperimrntal ptiilofophy was profccuted all over 
Europe with uncommon ardour, that thefe not^s again 
engaged attention. Captain Savary, a perfon alfo of 
great ingenuity and ardent mind, faw the reality and 
pradlicability of the marquis of Worctftcr's projcft. 

He knew the great expanfive pow'er of fleam, and had 
difeovered the inconceivable rapidity with which it is • 
reconverted into water by cold ; and he foon contrived 
a machine for raifing water, in which both of thefe 
properties were employed. He fays, that it was en¬ 
tirely his own invention. Dr Defagulirrs infifls tliat 
he only copied the marquis's invention, and charges- 
him with grofs plagiarifm, and with having bought up 
and burned ttie copies of tlie marquis's book, in order 
10 focure the honour of thedlfcovcry to himfrif. This 
is a very grievous charge, and (hould have been fub- 
(lantiated by very diflin^ evidence. Defagulicrs pro¬ 
duces none fucli ; aud he was much too late to know 
what happened at that time. The argument which he 
gives is a very foolifli one, and gave him no title to 
confider Savary's experiment as a falfehood; for it 
might have happened precifely as .Savary relates, and not 
as it happened to Defagulicrs. The (aA is, that Sa- * 
vary obtained his patent of invention after a hearing of 
objc£lion-s, among which the difeovery of the marquis 
of Worcefter was not mentioned : and it is certain that 
the account given in the Century of Inventions could 
inftru6l no perfon who was not fuSciently acquainted 
with the properties of fleam to be able to invent the 
machine ntmfclf. ' ^ 

Captain Savaryobtained his pAttnta/ter iaviffFaffu4if/fTipm hai 
fevcral machines, of which he gave a defeription*'®*^*'”' 
in a book entitled The Miner's Friend, publifhed inver^ 

1696, and in another work pubUlhrd in I ww. Much French 
about this time Dr Pa^on, a FreriAman aM fellow ofunZ 
the Royal Society, invented a of diffldving 

bones and other animal folids in*^irattr, by confining 

them! 
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thc«n 4 a doTe ▼effrUt’wliiek he ctHedftitfESTiii, fe«» The Eng^ih en p nee ri h«d by thit time fo fauch ha- 
to ocqttire « great degree of heat. For it ranft he ob« proved &very*e firft ioreatiM* that it fuppUfftcd aS 
fenred n thie p)aoe» that it had beea difcovered loag* others. We hate t h ere fo re no befiutioo in ^tiag the 
before (ift 1^84) hj Dr Hooke, the raoft iiKpi^tite honour of the firft nod oomplote iotentiDi bo the mt?* 
experioKatai jdiUofo^Kr of that inqinfitite «ge, that qafoof Wdrcrfler^ -aod ere Ore not dlfpofed to refute 



water eoidd not be made to eequire above a certain 
temperature in ibe open air}, andthat as focm ms it be* 
ginsto .vboil, iu temperature remaiai 6xed» and an in* 
creafe of heat only produces a more violent ebuUitton, 
and a more rapid wafte. Bnt Papin*! experiments made 
the daitie poster of fteam verp familier to him * and 


Captain Sarvary*! dais to -ongihaitty as to the eoodruc* 
tma of the machkie, and even, think h probable that 
hit own experintfntm «mde bha foe the whole indepeod* 
eat of the marquis’s acoouat.^ 

Captain Savary’s endues as improved bed finpltfied 
by himfolf, is as follows. 


w^n he left England and fottkd as profeffor of mathe* A (fig. 6.) reprefcnts a ftroog copper boiler proper- 
matics at Marpurg,' he made many awkward attemptv ly built up ia a fornace. There proceeds -foem its top 


to employ this force in mcchanicsi and even for railing 
water. It eppeara that be had made experiments with 
this view in 16^, by order of Charles landgrave of 
Hefie. For this reafon the French afTeft to confider 
him as the inventor of the iieam engine. He indeed 
puhlilhed fome account of his mvention ia 1707; but 
he acknowledges that Captain Savtry had nlfo, and 
without any CMUtnunication wkb him, invented the 
fame thing. Whoever will take the trouble of looking 
at the detmption which he has given of tbefe inven¬ 
tions, which arc to be feen in the Ma Eruditorum 
Li^St (Md in Leupold’s Ticatrpm MachwtrwHt will 
fee that they are moil awkward, abfurd, and hnpra^i- 
cable. His conceptions of natural operations were al¬ 
ways vag^e and imperfo£l, mad be ww neither philofo- 
pher nor mechanician. 

We are thus anxious about the claim of Ihofe gentle¬ 
men, becaufe a mod refpc^mble French author, Mr Bofo 


a large fteam-pipe B, wfaiab enters rato the top of an-git,, 
other firong vefl'el R called the mtcxivfm. Thia pipcicribcd. 
has a code at C palkd the aTEAM-coex. In the hot- Pl*t< 
tom of the receiver is a pipe-F, which Commonicmtes^^^^^* 
fidewife with the lifiag pipe KGH. The lower end 
H of this pipe i» tAtoerfod in the water of the pit or 
well, and its upper part K opene into tlie ci&em into 
which the water is to be delivmd. Immediately be¬ 
low the pipe of communication F there it a valve G, 
opening when preHed from below, and foul ting whea 
prefled downwards. A fimilar valve is plaoed at P, 
immediately above the |Hpe of communication. Laftly, 

There is a pipe ED which Vmuebes off from the rifing 
pipe, and enters into the top of tlie.recciwr. Thia 
pipe has a cock D called the.iNjccTJOH-coex. Tiw 
mouth of the pipe £D has a aozale / pierced with 
fmall holes, pointing from a centre ia every dircition. 

The keys of the two cocks C and Dare united, and the 


fut, fays in his Hydrotfyrtami^i that the firft notion of handle g* fi is c^ed the aaouirATOa* 
the ileam-engtne was certainly owing to Dr Papin, who Let the regulator be fo .placed thptshe fteam-codt .O 
had not only invented the digefter, but had in is open and the iojeflioa<ock D is foot.}*, put in- 

pubUfoed a little performance deferibing a machine for to the boiler A, and make it boil ftrongly< The Beam 
raidng water, lu which the pifiems are moved by the coming from it will enter the receiver, aod' gndually 


wlitcl. 


vapour of boiling water alternately dilated and condenf- 
ed. Now the fod is, that Papin’s firfi publication wai 
in 1707, and his piflon is nothing more than a floater 
on the forfoce of the water, to prevent the w’afte of 
ilcam by condenfatioo ; and the return of the piilon is 
not produced, aa in the fleam-engine, by the condenfo- 
tiun of the fleam, but by admitting the air and a co¬ 
lumn of water to preCs it back into its place. The 
whole contrivance is fo awkward, and fo unlike any 
diftindi notions of the fubjed;, that it cannot do credit 
4 to any perfoo* We may add, that much about the 
MrAmon-fanie time Mr Amootods contrived a very ingenious 
funVflie- iatricate machine, which he called a Jirt-vohteL It 
confifll of a number of buckets placed in the circum- 
forence of a wheel, ainl comnaunicating with each other 
by very intricate circuitous paOages. One part of this 
circumference was expufed to the heat of a furnace, and 
another to a flream or eiflern of cold water. The 
commuuicatioRs were fo ^({Kifed, that the ftratp pro¬ 
duced in the buckets on cxie fide of the wheel drove 
the water into buckets on the other fide, fo that one 
fide of the wheel was always much heavier than the 
utaer *, and it mufl thercfcM'e turn round, and may ex¬ 
ecute fume work. The death of the inventor, and the 
iuiricacy of the machine, caufod it to be negle&ed. 
Anotlu-i member of the Parifian academy of fctences 
(Mr t)cfiaades) alfo prefented to the aeademy a projeA 
of a flcam-wbccl, where the impulfivc force of the va¬ 
pour was eotplayed; but it met with 00 .esccungiment* 

1 


warm it, much fleam being coodenfod ift producing thia 
efic£l. When it has been warmed fo aa tp condc^e no 
more, the fleam proceeds into the rifing pipe; the 
valve G remains fout by its weight; the fteafnliffo^e 
valve I, and gets into the pd^ ptpe, aod-l^ually 
vi'arms it. WTlicn the worknan fefds'tbis to be the oafos 
or hears the rattling of the vMve'I,>c imiMdiatelyiufu# 
the fleam-cock fo as to (hut it, the foj«£ik>iii«Qck flUt 
remaining font (at Icftfl we may foppofe th^ for the 
piefont.) The apparatus mufl now coc^ aad thfl{flifofit 
in the receiver collapfet ioto water* T^rO sa.ootkiog 
now to balance the prefl^e of the atu^plwrei the 
valve I remains ihut by ita weight j huh 
hent 00 the water io the pH prefles, op .this waAr 
through the fusion-pipe HG, and caufoe it to lift cIm 
valve G, and flow into the receiver R, and fill it to the 
top, if not more than 20 or 25 feet above the furface of 
the pit water. 

The fleam-cock is now opened. The ftema wblcfa, 
during the cooling of the receiver, has been aceonuliu 
ing in the boHcr, and aequHiqg a-greal ekfticHy by tbf 
a&on of the fire, now rufoea id with great violence, and, 
prefiing on the furfoce of the water in the reeeivert 
caufes it to Ihut tbc valve O and open the valve 1 by 
ha weight akmc, and H now flows into the rifing pipe, 
and would ftand on a lev^ if the elafticity of the fleam 
were no more than what would balancetbe atmofpbericul 
prefluR. But it is much more than this, a}id ihereforc 
it pTfJfu the water out of the receiver into the rifing 

pipt-r 
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.fvVUof The-water is driven along the riilng pipe by the 
IS niu- eUftieity of the fteam. This muft in the boiler, and 
I: (’ luch, p^rt of the machine, exert a prcffurc on every genious attempt was made very lately to adapt this con- 
fquare indi of the vefiy# equal to that of the npright flritclion to the ufes of the miners. The whole depth 
column of water. Snppofe the water to beraifed too of the pit was divided into lifts of 15 feet, ia the fame 
feet, idMOt *5 ofttiia mny be done in the fuftion-pipe ; manner as is frequently done in pimip-madiiues. In 
that is, the upper jiart of the receiver may be about each of thefe was a fudiou-pipe 14 feet long, having 
2$ feet dmve the furface of the pit-water. The re- above it n fmall receiver like R, about a foot high, and 
in^umg 75 muft be done by forcing, and every fqnare its capacity fumcwhal greater than that of the pipe, 
inch of tbc boiler svill bt fqueezed odt by a preiTure of This receiver had a valve at the head of the futlion- 
mo*« tlUtr 30 pounds. This very moderate height pipe, and another of»caing outwards into the little cil- 
thertfurc requires very Arbng veflelss and the marquis tern, into which the next fuflion-pipe above dipped to 
of Worcefter was wei! aware of the dangerof their burft- take in water. Each of ihcfe rccciven lent up a pipe 
ing. A copper boHer of Cx feet diameter muft be -Aiths from its top, which all met in the cover of a large vef- 
f/f an ifldh ihkk to be juft in equilibrto with this pref- fti above ground, which was of double the capacity of 
fore 5 and the'foldcrcd joint will not be able to with- all the receivers and pipes. This veflVl was elefe on all 
(bind it, efpeciaUy in the higK temperature to which fides. Another vcfTtl of equal capacity was placed tm- 
the wuter muft be heated in oVder to produce fteam of mediately above it, with a pip? from its bottem pafHug 
fufficient eUfticitjr. By confuUing the table of the ihrougli the cover of the lowervefftl and rcacliiug near 
dafticity of fteuin deduced from our experiments men- to its bottom. This upper vclTel communicates with 
liooed in the preceding article, wc fee that this tern- the boiler, and conftitutes the reeciver of the (learn en- 
peratiire muft be at lead afto® of Fahrenheit's thermo- gine. The opetation is as follows : Tlic loM'cr vcnel 
meter. In this heat foft folder is iuft ready to melt, is full of water. Steam is admitted into the up]>er vef- 


prpe, asd will even caufe it taeome otit at K, tho flreogthcif the vefiUs from witbiit hy rioted ban Vid ^hcam- 
clafttetcy of |Ue Ileam is fuflUaently great. In order to by Jioopa, but in vain. Very ftnall boilers or evapora- ^ 

eufure thii, tiie bmler baa aaotber pipe iti its top, ton were tbeo tried, red hot, or nearly fo, and 
covered with a/^y.mdve Vf 'wKicb is kept down-by a fujqiiied wiUi a neoder dream of water tricUtag into 
weight Wfufpeodedoa a fte^vd-LMi Tbts weight tbea t but thixalFord^ no opportunity t>f mskiag a 
is foadjuded tlmt its preftureon thefaErty-valve isfoiqe-L coUe&toa of fleam during the i^rigeration of the re- 
what greater than the preiftinc of. a column of watrr ceiver, fo as to have a magaxine of fteam in readinefs 

V ^ as high as tlie paint of dt&barge K. The fire is for the next forcing operation; and the working of ' 

l» regulated tliat the fteam is always iiTuing a little fay fucb machines was always an employment of great 
the loaded valve V. The workman keeps the flesm- danger sad anxiety. 7 

valve open till he hears the valve I rattle. This tells fains he only ftcuation in which this machine could betbst u rm 

that the water is all forced out of the receiver, and employed with pcrfcft (afety, and with foine cfRrft, was^r 
that the fteam is now followitig it. He immcdianly whore the whole lift did not exceed 30 or 35 feel. 

turns the regulator which ftiots the fteam'^coek, and this cafe the greateft part of it was performed by thcQ^iy 

now, for the firfttime, opens the injedlion-cock. I'he fuflion-pipe, and a very mauageable preflure was fuffi>uin lUsd- 
cold water trickles at firft thrmigh the holes of the nox- cieiu for the reft. Several machines of this kind wereiiou*. 

zlc yi and falfaug down throi^fa the fteam, begins to creiied in Eifgland sbout the beginning of this een- 

condenfe it; and then its clsftKity being lefs than the tury. ■ A vc-ry large one was crcAcd at a fait work in 
prefTureof the water in the pipe KED J", the cold wa- the fouth of France. Here the water was to be raifed 
ter fuouts in all direfbons through the nozzle, and, no more than 18 feet. The receiver was capacious, 
qiiicK as thought, prodaces a complete condenfation. audit W'asoccafioiialljr fnppUed with fteam from a fmall 
The valve O now opens again by the preiTure of the fsH pan conftrufled on purpofc with a cover. The 
atmolphcre on the w^er of the f«t, Snd the receiver is entry of the fteam into the receiver merely allowed the 
fooD filled with cold water. The inje^ioo-cock is now water to run out of it by a large valve, whii.h was open- 
ihut, and the fteam^ock opened, and^tlte whole opera- cd by the hand, and the coud.rnfatioB was prodiKrcJ by 
lion is now repeated | and fo on continually. thchelpof a fmall forciiigpumpalfo worked bylhehand. 

This is the fimple acdouiit of the procefs, and will In fo particular a fituation as this (and many fneh may 
ferve to give the reader an introdnAory notion of the occur in the cndlefs varietyof human wants), this is a 
operation j hut a more minute attention muft be paid very powcrfufecnginc; and having few moving and rub- 
lo many particulars before we can fee the properties and ' biiig parts, it mull be of great durability. I’his circum- 
defcAs of tins ingenious raacbtne. * ftance has occafioned much atteution to hr given to this 

The • water is driven along the riling pipe by the firft form of the engine, even long after it was fupplant- 
elaftieity of the fteam. This muft in the boiler, and cd by thofeof a much better conftriiAion. A very in- 
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peratiire muft be at lealt 380” ot t'anrenheii's thermo- 
oietcr. In this heat foft folder is juft ready to melt, 
and hoi no tenacity; even Cpciter folder is coeifiderably 
weakened by it. Accordingly, in a.snsechine eivAed 
by Captain Stvary at York Buddings in l>or.don^ the 
workman liavittg loaded the fofety^valve a Httle mpre 
than ufoal to make the engine work more hrifirip, the 
boiler burfl with a dreadful cxplofiou, and blew op 
the furnace and adjoining parts of the budding M if ;it 
had been gunpowder. Mr Savary fucceeded pretty 
wwll in taiftiig moderate quantities of watyr to fmafl 
heights, but could make nothing of deep mines. Many 
attempts were mode, 011 the Marquis’s principle, to 
Voi. XVII. Fart II.. 


fel, which expels the air by a valve, and the veiTel. 
It is then condenfed by cold water. The preflure of 
the atmofphere would caufe it to enter by all the foc- 
tion-prpes of the different lifts, aud prefs on tlie furfoee 
of the ■w'ater in tlw lower receiver, and force it into the 
upper one. But becairfc earh fuAion-pipe, dtps in a 
cifiern of water, t lie air jireflcs this water before it, 
mifes it iifto each of the little receivqrs which it fills, 
and allows the fpring of the air (^icb was formerly 
in them, but which now paifes up into the lower recei¬ 
ver) to force tlie water out of the lower receiver into the 

5 B upper 
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Steam' upperone. When thti has been completed, the fteam is 
Eogtne. ag,i{n admitted into the upper receiver. This allows 
th^ water to run bade into the lower receiver, and the 
air retamsinto the fmall receivers in the pit, andidloWs 
the water to run out of each into its proper cifVern. 
By this tneans the water of each pipe has been raifcd 
1.5 feet. The operation 'may thus be repeated conti> 
himMy. 

The contrivance is ingenious, and fimilar to fome 
which are to be met with in the hydraulics of Schottus, 
Stnrmius, and other German writers. But the opera¬ 
tion rnuft he exceedingly flow ; and we imagine that 
the expence of fleam muft be ^eat, becaufc it muft fill 
a Very large and very cold vefiVI, which muft w’aftc a 
great portion of it by condenfation. We fee by fomc 
late publications of the' very ingenious Mr BFackey, 
that he is flill attempting to maintain the reputation of 
this machine by Tome contrivance of this kind ; bift 
wc imagine that they will be iueftedual, except in foroe 
very particular fltnntlniis. 

For the great dcfeA of the machine, even when we 
can fecurc it againft all rifle of burfting, is the prodi¬ 
gious walle of fleam, and conTequcntly of fud. Daily 
experience fhows, that a few fcattered drops of cold wa¬ 
ter is fuificient for producing an almoft inftantaneous 
condenfation of a great quantity of fteam. Therefore 
when the fleam is admitted into the receiver of Savary's 
engine, and comes into contndt with the cold top and 
cold water, it is condenfed with great rapidity; and the 
water do( s not It^in to fubflde till its furface has become 
fo hot that it condenfes no more fleam. It may now 
begin to yield to the prefiure of the incumbent fteam ; 
hut as foon as it defeendsa little, more of the cold fur- 
face of the receiver comes into contaft with the fleam, 
and condenfes more of it, and the water can defeend no 
farther till this addition of cold furface is heated up to 
the ftate of evaporation. This rapid condenfation goes 
on all the while the water is defeending. By fomc ex¬ 
periments frequently repeated by the writer of this arti¬ 
cle, it appears that no Icf^ than 4-{thsof the whole fleam 
is ufclefily condenfed in this manner, and not more than 
-,\th is employed in allowing the water to defeend by 
its own weight ; and he has reafon to think that the 
portion thus wafled will be confiderably greater, if the 
fleam be employed to force the water out of the receiver 
to any confiderablc height. 

Obferve, too, that all this wafle muft be repeated in 
every fucce^dihg firnkej for fhc whole receiver muft 
be cooled again in order tb fill itfclT with water. 

Many attempts have been made to diminifli thia 
wafle ; but all to little purpofe, becaufe the very fill¬ 
ing of the treeiver'' with cold water occafions its Tides 
to condcrife a prodigious quantity of fleam in the fuc- 
deeding flrclce. Mr Bhickcy bat attempted to Tdlen 
this by “nfinif two receivers. Ib‘th(efirft was oil; and 
into this only the fleam Was admitted.' This oil paftcd 
to and fro between the two reccnersj and never touched 
the water except in a fmall foifa^. But this hardly 
produced a fenfible diminution of the wafte: for it muft 
now be obferved, that there ft’a neceffity for the firft 
cvliiider's being cooled to a confiderable degree bdow 
the boiling point; othcrwrfe, though it wlH condenfo 
much fteam,arid bHow tire watertd rifointd therefc^^r, 
thCr^ wiUbc a great diminution of the henght of fuAidn, 
volefv tht ^be much cooled; This appears'plaUly 
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by irifpefting the table of cUftifclty. l*huS, if the velTcl 
be cooled no lower thafa^iSb^, we flioutd lofc one half 
of the prdfure of the atmof^^hcrc': if'cooled to 'ilo, 
we fhouH ttHl lofe i^li. ' The infpeftron of this tabic 
IS of great ufe forunderflanding and improving this mi- 
bte machine; and vrithout a conflant recollection of the 
elafticily of fteam eorrefponding to its actual heat, 
we fliall never have auotion of the niceties of its optra- 
ti»ns . . ' ■ ; ' . , JO 

• Tne rapidity with which the fleam is condenfed i'iThcafl 
really aflonifhing. Expcrimetim have becJi made 
fleam-veflels of fix feet in diameter atnl ftven ft-et high; 
and it has bfcen found, that about four ounces of water, jipai'j.'i 
as warm as the human blond, will pro<luce a complete c'.ndc.:, 
condenfation in lefs than a fecond ; that is, will pro¬ 
duce all the condenfation'that it ia rapable of producing, 
leaving an elaflicity about of the elafticity of the 
air. In another experiment wdth the fame fleiim-vefltl, 
no cold water was allowed to get into it, but it was 
made to eommunirate by a long pipe four inches in 
diameter with another vefltl immerfed in cold water. 

The condenfation was fo rapid that the time could not 
be meafured : it certainly did not exceed half a fecond. 

Now this condenfation was performed by a very trifling 
furfiice of contadi. Perhaps wr may explain it a little 
in this way: When a mafs of fteam, in immediate con- 
taft wilh the cold water, is condenfed, it leaves a void, 
into which the adjoining fteam inflantly expaods; and 
by this very expanfion its capacity for heat is increafed, 

Or it grows cold, that is, abftra^s the heat frtym the 
fleam fitnated immediately beyond it. And in this ex- 
panfion and refrigeration it is itfelf patlly coBdenfed or 
converted into water, and leaves a void, into which the 
circumjacent fteam immediately expands^ and prodiices 
the fame efied on the fteam beyond it. And thus it may 
happen that the abftradlion of a fmall quantity of heat 
from an inconfiderable mafs of fteam may produce a 
condenfation which may be veryextcnfivc. Didwe know 
tile change made in the capacity of fteam for heat by a 
given change of bulk, we fhould be able to.tellcxaSlIy 
w'hat w'ould be the efFe£l of this laea‘1 afFns! cOtidenfa- 
tion. But experiment has not at yet given Uslhy pre- 
eife notions on thh fubjeA. We think that this nkpid 
condenfation to a great diftance by a very moderate 
adual abftra^lion of heat is a proof that the capacity of 
fteam for heat is prodigioufly increafed by expanfion. 

We fay a very moderate affuai tttfanRon of heat, becaufe 
very little heat is neceffary to raife Four Ounccs of blood- 
warm water to a boiling temperature, which will unfit 
it for condenfing fleam. The remarkable phenometion 
of fnow and icc produced in the Hungarian machine, 
when the atr condenfed in the receiver ia allow’cd to 
blow through the eock (fee pHEUMATfCs); (hows thia 
to be the cafe in mOift air, that is, in air holding water 
in a ftateof chcfiflcal folution. We fee fomething very 
like it in a tbOnder ftonn. A'fmall black cloud fotne- 
times Bppettia iu a partfoilUr fpot, and in a very few fo- 
conds fpreads Over many hundred acres of iky, that is 
a precipitation Of water goes on with that rapid diftu- 
fion. We imagioethat this Increafe of capacity or de¬ 
mand for heat, and the condenfation that mnft Cnfueif 
thia deniand is hot fupplied, h much more remarkable 
in ptrrd'Watety vaponrs, and that this is a capital dif- 
tifiAion of tlwnr' conftitution from vapOur^ dlffotvcd in 
airi ‘ ' 

The 
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Stetai* ' The reader muft novrbefo well acquainted witfi what 
paSes in the deam-vcffel, and with the exterior rcfults 
^ * from it, as readily to ceinprehcnd the propriety of the 

changes which we ihall now defcribc as 'having been 
made in the couftra&ion and principle of the deam»en- 
Tx gine* 

ttcinpti Of places in England :thc tin^mines of CoriHtrall 

need of hydraiiUc afliftance ; and Mr Sa- 
‘Iriiie. much engaged in projeds fcr draining them 

by his fieam<enginc. This made its cooilruiftiun and 
principles well known among the machinills and eiigi> 
neers of that neighbourho^. Among thefe were a 
Mr Newcomen, an ironmonger or blackfoiitb, and Mr 
Cawley a glazier at Dartmouth in DevonOiire, who bad 
dabbled mudi with this machine. Newcunneii was a 
perfein of fome reading, and was in particular acquaint^ 
ed with the perfoa, writings, and projects, uf liis coun> 
tryman Dr Hooke. There are to be found among 
Hooke’s papers, in the polTeflion of the Royal Society, 
fome notes of obfervations, for the ufe of Newcomen his 
countryman, on PapinV bonded method of tranfmitting 
to a great diftaticc the action of a mill by means of pipes. 
Papin’s proje^ was to employ the mill to work two air- 
pumps of great diameter. The cylinders of thefe pumps 
were to communicate by means of pipes with equal cy¬ 
linders furiii{hrd with piflons, in the neighb<mrhood of 
a diifant mine. Thefe ptdons were to be coiiuectcd, 
by means of levers, with the pifton-rods of the mine. 
Therefore, when the piAon of the air-pump at liic rntU 
was drawn up by the mill, the correfpondiitg piiion at 
the fide of the mine would be preiled down by the at- 
Tnofpherea and thus would raife the pidon-rud in the 
mine, and draw the water. It would ap]>rar from thefe 
notes, that Dr Hooke had diduaded Mr Newcomen 
from crewing a machine on this principle, of which 
he had expufed the fallacy in feveral difeourfes before 
the Royal Society. One paflisge is remarkable. Could 

be (meaning Papin) make a fpeedy vacuum under your 
fecond pidon, ymir work is done.*^ 

It is highly probable that, in the courfe of this fpe- 
calacion, it occorred to Mr Newcomen that the va¬ 
cuum he fo much .wanted might be produced by fteam, 
aud that this gave cafe to his new principle and condruc- 
lion of the dcam-engine. The fpecific dedderatum was 
in Newcomen’s mindi and therefore, when Savary’s en¬ 
gine appeared, and-became known-in his neighbour¬ 
hood many years after, he would readily catch at the 
help which at. promifed, 

Savary howeve* claims the invention as his own; 
but Switzer, wlio was perfonally acquainted with both, 
is podtive that Nrwoomen was the iuventor. By bis 
principles (as a Quaker) being averfe from contention, 
be was contented to lhare the honour and the profits 
with Savary, whofe acquaintance at court enabled him 
to procure the patent in 1705, in whisdi all the three 
were alTociatcd* Foderity has done judice to ihe mo- 
ded inveator, and the machine is univerdiUy called 
Newcomi^'x Emoine. Its principle and mode of 
la operation .may be clearly conceived al fuUowss 
^EfcniHlon Det A (fig» 7.) reprefent a great boiler property 
built in a furnace. At a fmall height above it is a 
** cylinder CBBC of metal, bored very truly and fmootb- 
ly. The boiler communicates with tbisfcylinder by 
mesmf of th«. throat or fteam-pipe NQ^, >The lower 
aperture of this pipe is diut by the plate N, which is 


ground very flat, fo as to apply very accurately to Stsim- 
thc whole circumference of the orifice. This plate is Engine. 
called the regulator or dcam-cock, and turns hori-"V—^ 
Bontally round the axis h a which pades through the top 
of the boiler, and is nicety fitted to the focket, bke the 
key of a cock, by grinding. The upper end of this axis 
isfurnilbed with a handle^T. 

A pidon P is fufpended in this cylinder, and made 
air-tight by « packing of leather or fuft rope, well fill¬ 
ed with tallow } and, for greater fecuiity, a fmall quan¬ 
tity of water is kept above the pidon. The pidon-rod 
PD is fufpended by a chain which is fixed to the upper 
extremity F of the arched head FD of the great lever 
orWoaxiNG Beam HK, which tunison the gudgeon 
O. There is a fimilar arched bead EG at the other 
end of the beam. To its upper extremity £ is fiy^Bv 
chain carrying the pump-rod XL, which raifes the water 
from the mine. The load on this end of the beam is 
made to exceed confiderably the wcigiit of the pidon 
P at the other extremity. 

At fome fhiall height above the top of the cylinder 
is a citlcrn W culled the Injection Cistexn. From 
this defeendstbe Imjectiom Pipe ZSR, which enters 
the cylinder through its bottom, and terminates in a 
fmall hole R, or fometimes in a nozzle pierced with 
many fmallcr liulcs dive,rging from a centre in all di¬ 
rections. This pipe has at S a cock called the Injec¬ 
tion Cock, fitted with a handle V. 

Al the oppofite fide of the cybuder, a little above its 
bottom, ihcie is a lateral pipe, turning upwards at the 
extremity, and there covered by a clack-valve call¬ 
ed the Sniftinc Valve, w'hich has alittle dtfli round 
it to hoU water for keeping it air tigfit. 

'rUcce pio.r.rds .“ilfo from the bottom of the cylinder 
a pipe ticj^ h (pafied behind the boiler), of which the 
lower end is turned upwards, and is covered with a valve 
h. This part is immerfed in a cidern of water Y, cal¬ 
led the Hot Well, and the pipe itfelf is called the 
Eduction Pipe. Ladly, The boiler is furniihed with 
afafcty-valvc called the Puppet Clake (which is not 
rcprcfcnlcd in tiiis ficetch for want of room), in the fame 
nunneras Savary’s engine. This valve is generally load¬ 
ed with one or two pounds on the fquare inch, fo that 
it allows the (learn to efeupe when its elallicity is ,*^th 
greater than that of common air. Thus all rific of 
burding the boiler is avoided, and the preiTure outwards 
is very moderate ; fo alfo is the heat. For, by infpett- 
ing the table of vaporous clatlicity, we fee tliat the 
heat corrcfpondiiig to 32 inches of cladicity is only 
about zi, 6 * of Falmtnhc'U’s thermometer. 

Tliefe are ail the eflentiul parts of the engine, and 
are here drawn in the moti fimple form, till our know¬ 
ledge of their panicular offices ihull iliow the pro¬ 
priety of tlie peculiar forms which are given to tlicm. 

Let UB now fee how the machine is put in motioe, and 
what is the nature of its work. ^ 

The water ia the boiler being fnppofcd to be pi a How the 
date of lUong ebullition, and the fleam ifTuing b.y4be machine 
fafety-valve, let us cunfider the machine un a flat^ of'* 
r«fl, having both the fleain-coc.k and inje£ri9P*£Ock (hut. 

The reding pofition pr attitude of the Jzzchiaz muft be of thi 
fuch as appears in this ficetch, the pump rods prepondc- work, 
rating, an4 the great fiflon twingdiTawa.^^p.to^ the top 
of the cylinder. Now.open,the fleam. ;Cock by^urnir^ 
the Uaudlc T of the regulatgir.. - The fteam, from the 
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Sttam- boiler wilt ^mediately rufk ia, and flying all over the pe1U«g £orce would <be cootmually ditninilhedf becauie i»« 
cylinder^ will aix with the air. . Much of it will be con* the capacity of the cyliadw is ditnioiflicd by the defoent 
deufcd by the cold furfice of the cylinder and pifton, of the piftoo, and tbc air in it ia oontMuaUy becoming 
and the water produoed from it will tiickle down the more duff and elaftic. The pifton would ftopae i ocr* 
lides( and run off by the edtidlion>pipc. This oenden- twn facightv where Xbe elafficity of the included air, 
fatiun and .waArof lleana will continac till-the whole together with the load at £> would balance the atmo- 
cylinder and piAoo are mode as hot as boiling water, fphi'rical preflbre on the pifton. But when the contents 
When thU b^peos 'the fteam will begin to open tbc of tbc cylinder are pure vapour» aad the continued 
fiiifiing valve /, and iffue thrwigh the 'pipe} flawly at ftream of injcfted cold water keepi doum its tempera- 
firll Slid very cloudy, being miaed with much air. Tbc ture to the fame pitch aaat the beginning, the clatticity 
blall at/ will grow ftronger by degrees, and more tranf* of the remaining fteam can never inureafe by the dc- 
paivnt, having already carried off the greateft part of feent of the pifton, nor exceed what correfponda to this 
the common air which iiUed tlic cyliader. We fuppo> temperature. The impelUiig or accelcruing force there- 
fed that the water was boiling briikly, fo that the fteam lore remains the fame, and the defeent of the pifton 

was ifTuing by the fafety-valve wbicli is in the top of the will l>e uniformly ace^lrrated, if there is not an increafe 

Uoiler, and through every crevice. The opening of the of rrfiftance anting from the nature of the work per- 
tieam-eoek puts an end to this at once, and it lias fome- ftirmed by .the other end of the beam. This circum- 
tioiCB happened that the cold cylinder abftra<ftB the ftance wffl come under eonfidtantion afterwards, and 
/team from the boiler with fucb ationiftiing rapidity, we need not attend to it at prefeni. It is enough for 
that tbc preffure of the atmofphcrc has burft up the our prtfent purpofe ro fee, that if the cylinderbas been 
bottom of the boiler. We may here mention an acci- completely purged of common air before the fteam-cock 

dent of which we were witneffes, which alfo (hows the was fiiut, and if none has entered fince, the pifton will 

iipmcrdc rapidity of the condenfation. The boiler was dcfccnd to the vciy bottom of the cylinder. And this 
in a frail lliade at the ft^ of the engine-hoafe I a/hoot may be frequently obferved in a good fteam^engine 
of fuow from the top of the houfe fell down and broke where every part is air-tight. It fometimes happrnn, 
thiough the roof of the /hade, and was fcDitercd over by the piupuinp drawing air, or fomc part of the com- 
the head of the boiler, which was ol an oblong or oval muntcation bttween the two ftrains giving way, that 
llidpe. In an inftant tbc tides of it were fqueezed toge- the pifton comes down with fneb violence as to knock 
ibrr by the pre/Tnre of the atmofphcrc. out the bottom of the cylinder with tbc blow. 

When the irianager of the engine perceives that not Tiic only idifervation which remaias to be made onTlu p 
only the blaft at the fnifting-valvc is ftrong and ftcady, the motion of the pifton in dvfccnding h, that it dors »> 

but that the boiler is now fully fu|>plied with fteam of not begin at the inftant the injcclion it made. Tilt ‘ 

a picij;r ftrciigili, appsaring by the renewal of the dif- pifton was kept at the top by the piepondctancy of tbc!,V | 

charge at the iafcty-valve, be (huts the fteain-cuck, and outer end ot the working beam, ami it mu'ft remain ,pj 

opens the mjettion-cock S by turning its handle V. there till the difference between the clafticitj' of thetion is 

The preflure of the column of water in the injc 61 ion- fteam below it and the preffure of the atmofpheTC’"^** 

pipe ZrS immediately forces (bme water through the exceeds this preponderancy. There muft ihereforebe 

ipout R. This coming in contatl with the pure va- a fmall fpace of time bctm'cen the beginning of the 

pour which now tills the cylinder, condenfes it, and thus condenfation and the beginning of the motion. This 

Tuakes a partial void, into which tbc more dillant fteam is very fmall, not exceeding the third or the fourth part 

immediately expands, and by expanding colliipfes (as has of a fecond j but it may be very ditlmdlly obferved by 

been already obferved). What remains in the cylinder an attentive fpeffatur. He wUl ftx* that tke inftant tiie 

iiv longer balances the atmofpherici:! preffure on the fur- inje6lion-cock is opened, the cybnder will ftmfthly rife 

fare of the water in the inje^tionci.lern, and therefore upwards a little by the preffure of the air on its bottom, 

tiie water fpouts rapidly through the hole R by the Its whole weight is not nearly equal to this pivfiurc ; 

jaint aciioti of the colutnii ZS and the unbalanced pref- and inilead of its being net'cffary to fupfortit by a ftrong 

iui-e (if the atmofphcre ; at,the fame time the fiiifiing- floor, we muft ietp it fiewn by ftrong joi/U loaded by 

valve/and the pdmftion-valvc If arc ftiut by the iinba- heavy walls. It is ufual to frame thele joifts into the 

lanced preffure of the atinorphere. The velocity of the ports which carry the ax« of tbf working-beam, and 

injeftion wairr muft therefore rapidly incrcafe, and the are therefore loaded with the whole ftrain of the ma- 

)<l willdafti (if (laglc) agaiafttbe bottom of the pifton, chine. This rifmg of the cylinder (hows the inftantane- 

»ik1 be fcattervd diiougb the whtde capacity of the cy- oas coramencement of the condenfatioo ; and k is not 

lindcr. In a very /hort fpace of time, tlstrcfure, the till (j//cr this has been diftindly obferved that the pifton 

condetifa- ion of the fteam beconiea univerfal, and the is feen to ftart, and begin to defend. 

elaftjcitjr qf wliat remains is almoft nothing. The whole When the maosger fees the pifton as low asIte thinksThr ci 
pnffurcorthcftimofph'.Tfisexcctaiinthcupperfurface proper, he (huts the injeaisn-cock.-and opens tbccuinft.. 
of the pifton, while there is hardly any on its undtr fteam-cock. The fteam has been accumulating above 

fide. Therefore, if the load on the outer cad E of the the water in the boiler during the whole time of 

working-beam b» inferior to.this preffure, it muft yield piftoa’s dcfcetit, and is now rutiiiiig violently through ‘hJ p"'i 

to it. The piftua Puiuftdefcci)d,dnd the pump pifton E the puppe.t clack. The moment therefore that the^ 
muft aTcend, bringing along with it the water of the flcam-cuckis opened, it ru/hea violently inta the cylin- 

snine, aad the motion rnuft.cuulinue till t)ie great pifton dcr, having aa clallicii.y greater than that of the air. 

seache^i the bottom of the cylinder^ for it is not like It therrfore ioimediotely Wows open thefnifting valve, 

the mpMon wbich would talce place an a cylindcruf sur and-alipws (atleaft) the vi*ater which had come in by 

meffed to the fame degree. In ihii lail caCe^'the iir.- the iwrtnsr and wliiti orofe from the cond,?n. 

fed 
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(id ftcnit (o derccnd by hi own wcig;ht tbrougb tbe 
cdudiod^ pipe Jtgi to open the Talve h, end 4 o nin 
out into toe hoi nreli. And we mult eiQly-Cee that thii 
water ii boiling bat | for while lying in tfae bntUMn of 
the cylinder, it will eondenfe dram till it acquires thii 
tempenturev and tberefort cannot run down till it aon- 
deafe« no more. 'Fhcre h iUll a waftc of tleam at itii 
firft admiffion, in order to lieat the ioftde of the eylin« 
der and the itije^led water to the lioiling tcmperMoi'c: 
but the fpace being fmall, and the whole being already 
very warm, thii ii very fooh done ; and wHeu thingi 
are properly conftruAed, little more desm is wanted 
than what will warm the cylinder ; for the edudtion- 
pipe receivei the inje^ioa water even doriiig the de- 
feent of the piilon, and it is therefore removed pretty 
much out of the way of the lleain. 

The firft puff of the entering Aenm ie of great fer- 
vice » it drivel out of tho cylinder the va})Our which 
it finds there. Thii is fvldom pore watery vapour: all 
water contains a quantity of air in a llatc of chemical 
union. The naion is but feeble, and a boiling heat ii 
fulficient for difengaging the greatefl part of it by in- 
creafiug it! elafticity. It may aUb be difengagrd by 
fimpiy removing the eatemai prefiure of the atmo- 
fphere. This is clearly feen when we expofe a gUfs 
of water in an exhnniled receiver. Therefore the fmall 
rpftce below the piftoo contains watery vapour mixed 
with all the air which had been difengaged from the 
vrater in the boiler by ebullition, and all that was fepa- 
rated from tl»e injection water by the diminution of ex¬ 
ternal preflurei. All this is blown out of the cylinder 
by the firfl puff of fleam. We may obferve in this 
place, that waten differ exceedingly in the quantity of 
air which they hold in a ftate of folutlon. AU fpriog 
w*arer contains much of it: and water newly brought 
up from deep mines contaim a great deal more, becaufe 
tlic foliitioii was aided in thefe fkuatioui by great pref- 
fures. Such waters Tparkle when poured into a gUfs. 
It is tlierefore of g^at eonfequeRoe to the good per- 
formaace of a n:eam<cngtne to ufe water containing 
little air, b(Uh in the boUer and ia the injeAion-cillern. 
The water of running brcoki is preferable to ail others, 
and the freer it is from any fahne impregnation it ge¬ 
nerally contains Icfs air. Such engines as are fo un¬ 
fortunately lituated that they are obliged to employ 
the very water which they have brought up from great 
depths, are found grt-aily inferior in their performance 
to others. The air cohered below the piilon great¬ 
ly dhnininiel the accelerating force, and the cxpol- 
lion of fach a quantity requires a long continued blaff 
of the bed ftcatn at the beginning of every ftroke. It 
is advifahle to keep fuch water in a large Ihailow pond 
for a long while before uOng it. 

Let us now' coniider the date of the piilon. It is 
evident thatit will dart or begin to rife the moment 
the fteam-Ooek is opened; for at thht iudant the ex- 
ctfk of atmofpherical prcifiire, by which it was kept 
down in oppofitioo to the proponderancy of the outer 
end of the benm, is dzminilhcd. The piilon if therefore 
upwai ds, nnd it will nie even although the deam 
which is admitted be not fo cladic as common ‘Av. Sup- 
pole the merctiry in the barometer to Hand at inches, 
ft'id that4he prrponderxncyai the ootvreud of the beam 
IK &th of the prclTure of the uiron the piUon, the ptdon 
wiii not rift if 4 he elafiicity of the (lenni is not 'qiial to 


50—that !i, to inches nearly; but if it is juU Rteain- 
this quantity, the pifion will rife tb fsft ai this fteam 
can be fuppWrd through the dcam-pipe, and the vein- 
city of its afeent depends entirely on the velocity of 
this fupply. This obfrrvation ia of great importance; 
and it does SK>t feem to have occurred to the mathema¬ 
ticians, who imve paid mod attention to the meclmnifm 
of the motion of this engine. In the mean time, vre 
mayclearlyiceth^t the entry of the (learn dependsebiefiy 
on the counter weight at £ ; for fuppofc there wrs 
none, deam no ffmnger than air would not enter the 
cylinder at all; and if the (team he ftrooger, it will en¬ 
ter only by the excefs of its ftrengih. ’Writers on the 
deam-engine (and even foine of great reputation) fami¬ 
liarly fpeok of the Ileam giving the pidon a pufli: Hut 
this is fcarcely polOhle* During the rife of the pidon 
the fnifting valve is never obferved to blow : and vve 
bare not heard any well attefted account! of the pidon- 
chains ever being (lackened by the upward preifurc of 
the deam, even at the very beginning of the drokr. Du¬ 
ring the riling of the pidon the (learn is (according to 
the common conception and manner of fpcttkiug) 
fucked m, in the fame way that air is fucked into a com¬ 
mon fyringe or pump when we draw up the pidon ; 
for in the deam-engine the pidon is really drawn up by 
the counter weight. But it is ftfli more fiickcd in, and 
requires a more copious fupply, for another rt'afuii. As 
the pidon defeendrd only in coiifcquence of the in fide of 
the cylinder’s being fufGcicntly cooled to coiuletife the 
deam, this cooled furface mull again be picl'entcd to 
the deam during the rife of the piilon, and mnd coii- 
deoCe deam a fecond time. Th.* pidon cannot rife an¬ 
other inch till the part o( the cylinder which ihc piilon 
has already quitted lias been warmed up to the boiling 
point, and Iteam mull be expended in this wanning. 

The inner furface of the cylinder is nut only of the 
heat of boiling water while the pitlun rifes, but is.alfo 
perfectly dry ; for the film of water left on it by the af- 
cending piilon mud be completely evaporated, other- 
wife it will be condoniing deam. That the quantity 
thus waded is conGderable, appears by tl>e experimentn 
of Mr Brighton. He found that (ivc pints of water were 
boiled^off in a minute, and produced 16 ilrokis of an m- 
gine whufe cylinder contained 113 gallons of iWl inches 
each ; and h<e thence concluded that ileam was 2H86 
times rarer than water. But in no experiment msde 
with fcrupulous care on the cxpanfion of boiling water 

does it appear that the denfityof (team exceeds — 

IC,OOD 

of the denfityof water. Dcf.ignllers fays that it it above 
14,600 times rarer th’an watar. Wc have frequently 
attempted to mcafurc the weiglii of deam vphicli l)lle<l a 
very light vefTel, which held i|,6oo grains of water, 
and found it always lefs than one grain ; fo that wc 
have no doubt of its being much more than lo.coo 
tithes rarer than water. This bring tlic cafe, Wc may 
fafely fuppofc that the numbtr of gallons of fteam, in. 

(lead of ^ing 16 times 113, were nearly five times an 
much ; and that only were employed in allowing 
the piilon to rife, and the feinaiiiitig fths were employ- 
ed to warm the cylinder. 

The moving force during the afeent of the piilon 
mud be coTifidercd as fefulling chiefly, if not foKly, 'y ' 
from the pifpondernting'Wcight bf the pit oillon-rods. 
rhe omee of tlun ts ro return *be Kc.im .iii’lo:i to thi 
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t6p of the cylinder, where it may again be proiTcd down 
by the aii’, tind make another working ftiokc by raif- 
ing the pump rods. But the counter-weight at E has 
another fervice to perform in this ufe of the engine | 
namely to return the pomp pillons into their ]>laces at 
the bottom of their refpeftive working barrels* in order 
that they alfo may make a working (Iroke. This re- 
ejutres force indepcndmiof the fritlioh and inertiaof the 
moving parts; for each pillon muft be puihed down 
through the water in the barrel, whichmuft rifethrough 
the pitlon with a velocity whofe proportion to the velo¬ 
city of the pillon is the fame With that of the bulk of 
the pi'Wn to the bnlk of the perforatmn through which 
the water rifes through the pifton. It is enough at 
j>rcfcnt to mention this in general terms ; w'c Ihallcon- 
iider it more particularly afterwards, when we come to 
calculate the performance of the engine, and to deduce 
from our acquired knowledge maxims of conllruClion 
and imprbvetnent. 

From this genera! confideration of the afeent of the 
pifton, we may fee that tl)c motion differs greatly from 
the defeent. It can hardly be fuppofed to accelerate, 
even if the fteam in the cylinder were in a moment anni¬ 
hilated. For the refinance to the defeent of the pifton 
is the fame with the weight of the column of water, 
which would caufe it to flow tlrrough the box of the 
pump pifton with the velocity with which it really rifes 
through it, and mull therefore incrcafe as the fquare of 
that velocity incrcifcs } that is, as the fquare of the ve¬ 
locity of the pifton increafes. Independent of fridlion, 
therefore, the velocity of defeent through the water 
mull foon become a maximum, and the motion become 
uniform. We fhall fee by and by, that in fucli a pump 
as IS generally ufed this will happen in lefa than the 
loth part of a fecund. The frittion of the pomp will 
diminilh this velocity a little, and retard the time of its 
attaining uniformity. But, on the other hand, the fnp- 
ply of fteam which is neceffary for this motion, being 
fufcepiible of no acceleration from hs’previous motion, 
and depending entirely on the brifttnefs of the ebulli¬ 
tion, an almoft inftantaneouR ftop is put to acceleration, 

Accoidliigly, any perfon who obferves with atten- 
tiim the working of a fteam-engine, will fee that the 
rife of the pifton and defeent of the pump.rods is ex¬ 
tremely uniform, whereas the working ftrokc is very 
fetifibly accelerated. Before quitting this part of the 
fnbjcit, and left it Ihould afterwards efcape our recoU 
lection, we may obferve, that the counter-weight is dif¬ 
ferent during the two motions of the pump-rods. 
While the machine is making a working-ftroke, it if 
lifting not only the cnlnmn of water in the pump, but 
the abfolute weight of the piftons and piftnn-rods alfo : 
but while the pump-rods are defeending, there is a di- 
mhiutlon of the counter weight by the vvliole weight 
loft: by the immtrfion of the rod in water. The wood¬ 
en rods w^tich are generally ilfed, leaked in water, and 
joined by iron ftraps, are heavier,'and hut a little hea¬ 
vier than water,- and they arc generally about one third 
of the bulk cf the water in the pumps. 

Thefetwo motions complete tuc period of the ope¬ 
ration } atid the wliole may be repeated by*ftiutting the 
fteam-cock and openhig-the tnje€lion-coek whenever the 
plftqh haS,atiat/ied thc'prt^cr height. We have been 
idniiftl? in otif ‘attention to the different xrreunv- 
^nce's, thsit the reader may haven notion of 
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the ftatc of the moving forces in every period of the .Steam, 
operation. It is by no meant fufficknt that we know 
in general that the injedion of cold water makes a void ^ 
which allows the air toprefs down the pifton, aiid that 
the re-admiflion of the fteam allows tlie pifton to rife 
again. This lumping and Oovenly way of viewing it 
has long prevented even the philofopbcr from feeing the 
defeats of the conftru^ion, and the methods of remo¬ 
ving them. 

We now fee the great difference between Savary’sSIiTv-reiic 
and Newcomen's engine in refpcA of principle. Sava-I><:(w«ca 
ry*8 was really an engine which raifes water by the * 

force of fteam; but Newcomen's raifes water entirely 
by the preffure of the atmorphere, and fteum is em- machmei. 
ployed merely as the moft expeditious method of pro¬ 
ducing a void, into which the atmofpherical preifure 
may impel the Jtrji mover of bis machine. The elafticity 
of the fteam is not the firft mover. 

We fee alfo the great fuperiurity of this new ma-Superioric 
chine. We have no oted of fteam of great and danger-of New- 
OU8 elafticity; and we operate by means of very mode- <^omenV 
rate heats, and confequeotly with much fmaller quan¬ 
tities of fuel; and there is no bounds to the power 
of this machine. How deep foever a mine may be, a 
cylinder may be employed of fuch dimenfions that the 
preffure of the air on its pifton may exceed in any de¬ 
gree the weight of the column of water to be ratfed. 

And laftly, this form of (he machine renders it appli¬ 
cable to aimoft every mechanical purpofe ; becaiife a 
ikilful mechanic can readily find a method of convert¬ 
ing the reciprocating motion, of the working beam 
into a motion of any kind that may fuit Uis purpofe, 

Savary'a engine could hardly admit of fuch an imme¬ 
diate application, and feems aimoft reftridled to railing 
water. 

Inventions improve by degrees. This engine wasoiaduull^ 
firft offered to the public in 1705. But many difficul-improved- 
ties occurred in the execution^ which were removed one 
by one ; and it was not till 1712 that the engine feem- 
ed to give confidence in its efficacy* The moft exaA 
and unremitting attention of the manager was required 
to the precife moment of opening aod (hutting the 
cocks ; and ncgleft might frequently be ruinous, by 
beating out the bottom of the cylinder, or allowing the 
pifton to be wholly drawn mit of it. Stops were con¬ 
trived to prevent Irath of tbefe accidents ; then ftrings 
were ufed to connefl the handles of the cocks with the 
beam, fo that they (liould be turned wheaever it was in if 
certain poHriotts. Thefe were gradually changed and snd fint- 
improved into detents and catches of 'different Atapes; 
at la ft, in 1717, Mr Brighton, a very ingenious and 
well informed artift, Amplified the whole of thefe fub- 
ordinate movements, and brought the machine into 
the form in which it has continued, without tlicfinalU 
eft material change, to the prefentday. Wc (hall now 
deferibe one of thofe improved engines, copying aimoft 
cxa£tly the drawings and description given by Buffut 
in his Hydrodynami ^; thefe being by far the moft 
accurate and perfpicuous of any chat liavc been pub- 
liflied. Plat.; 


Fig. 8. N® I. is a perfpeftive view of the boiler cy-ccccLxivw 


linder, end all the parts jieccffary for turoing the cocks. 
Fig. 8. N® 3. is a vertical fi Ason of the &me ^ and .the 
fame pieces of both are marked with the fame lekUrs of 
reference. 
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T)ie rod X of the pifton P is rufpended from the 
' arch of the working beani» was reprefented in the 
preceding fketch ^f»g. 7.) An upright bar of timber 
FG is alfo feen hanging by a chain. This is fufpend* 
ed from a concentric arch of the beam, as ma^ be feen 
s alfo in the iketch at pi. This bar is called the^/Mg- 
hfatn^ ond it mull rife and fall with the pillon, but 
with a flower motion. The uiie of this plug>beam is 
to ;;ivc motion to the different pieces which turn the 
cocks. 


The fleam-pipe K is of one piece with the bottom 
of the cylinder, and rifes within it an inch or two, to 
prevent any of the cold injei^ton water from fulling in¬ 
to the boiler. The lower extremity Z of the ftcam- 
p'pe penetrates the head of the boiler, projed-ing a 
little way. A flat plate of brafs, iu fliape refembling a 
racket or battledore, called the regulatort applies itfclf 
exaAly to the whole circumference of the ilcam-pipe, 
atul completely excludes the fleam from the cylinder. 
Being moveable round an upright axis, which is repre¬ 
fented by the doited lines at the fide of the ftcam-pipc 
in the profile, it may he turned afldc by the handle 
N* i. The profile flmws in the feftion of this plate a 
protuberance in the middle. This refts on a ftropg 
flat fpring, which is fixed below it athwart the mouth 
of the fteam-pipe. This fpring prefTes it ftrongly to¬ 
wards tlie flcam-pfpc, cauCng it to apply very clofe } 
and this knob Aides along the fpring, while the regu¬ 
lator tiirns to the right or left. 

Wc hnvc faid that the iiijeAibn water is furnifhed 
from a eiftern placed above the cylinder. When this 
cittern cannot be fupplied by pipes from feme more 
elevated fource, its water is raifed by the machine it- 
ft'lf. A fmall lifting pump i i (fig. 7.), called thejoe#- 
hfattorjaequeite, is worked by a rod y t, fufpeuded from 
a concentric arch i y near tlie outer end of the work¬ 
ing beam. This forces a fmall portion of the pit water 
along the rlfing pipe i I.M into the injediion cillern. 

In figure 8. N° i. and 2. the letters 3' repre- 
fent the pipe which brings dowm the water from the 
injeAion eiflern. This pipe has a cock at R to open 
or fhut the paffage of this water. It fpouts thiough 
the jet 3', and dufhing againfl the bottom of the pillon, 
it is dilperfcd into drops, and fcattered tltrougb llie 
whole capacity of the cylinder, fu as to produce a ra¬ 
pid condenfation of the fleam. 

An upright poll A may be ohferved in the perfpcc- 
tivc view of the cylinder, &c. This fupports one end 
B of a horixontal iron axis BC. The end C is fup- 
ported by a fimilar pofl, of which the place only is 
marked by the dotted lines A, that the piects conne<ft- 
ed with this axis may not he hid by it. A kind of 
flirrup abe fi hangs from this axis, fupported by the 
hooks a and </. This flirrup is cruffed neai the bottom 
by a round bolt or bar r, which pafles through the eyes 
or ringa that are at the ends of the horizontal fork h fgt 
whofe long tail h is double, receiving between its 
bradchrs the handle r of the regulator. It is plain from 
this conftrudrion, that when the flirrup is made to vi¬ 
brate round the liorizontal axis BC, on whicii it hangs 
freely by its hooks, the bolt e mull pull or pufh the 
long fork hfg backwards and forwards horlzoutally, 
and by fo doing will move tlie regulator round its axis 
by medns of the handle i. Both the tail of the fork 
and tbc handle of the regulator arc pierced with f^veral 
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holes, and a pin is put through tbem which unites (l.rm 
by a joint. The motion of the handle may be inertaf- 
cd or diminiflted by choollng fur the juii^t a hole near 
to the axis or remote from it; and the cxaA pofition at 
which the regulator is to flop on both fidcs. is deter¬ 
mined by pins fluck in the horizontal bar oti which the 
end of the handle appears to refl. 

This alternate motion of the regulator to the right 
and left is produced as follows: There is fixed to the 
axis BC a piece of iron 0 I /, called the Y, on account 
of its refemblanee to that letter of the alphabet invert¬ 
ed. The ftalk « carrirs a heavy lump p of lead or iron ; 
and a long leather flrap y/r is faflciicd to / by the 
middle, and the two ends are fallencd to the beam above 
it, ill fuch a manner that the lump may be alternately 
catebed and held up to tbc right aud left of the per¬ 
pendicular. By adjufling the length of the two parts 
of the flrap, the Y may be flopped in any defired 
pofition. The two claw's t and / fpread out from each 
other, and fiom the line of the flalk, and they arc uf 
fuch length as to reach the horizontal bolt e, which 
ernffes the flirrup below, but not to reach the boctoni 
of the folk Now fappofe the flirrup hanging 

perpendicularly, and the flalk of the Y alfo held pr:- 
pendicuUr; carry it a little outward from the cylinder, 
and then let it go. It will tumble farther out by its 
weigiit, without affcdling the fliriup till the claw' / 
flrikes on the horizontal bolt e, and then it puflics the 
flirrup and the fork towards the cylinder, and opens. 
the regulator. It Cets it in motion w’itb a fmart jerk, 
which is aa effedlual way of overcoming the coliefiou 
and frii^iun of the regulator with the uioutli of the 
fleam-pipe. This pulh is adjufled to a proper length 
by the flrap ywhich flops the Y when it has gone 
far enough. If ^ now take hold of the flalk of the 
Y, and move it up to the perpendicular, the width be¬ 
tween its claws, is fuch as to permit this motion, and 
fumething more, without afleAing the flirrup. But 
when pufhed flill nearer to the cylinder, it tumbles to¬ 
wards it by its own weight, and then the claw i flnJccs 
the bolt r, and drives the flirrup and foik in the oppo- 
fite diic^lion, till the lump p is catched by the flrap r/, 
now flretched to its full IcngLh, W'lnlc y/> hangs flack. 
Thus by the motion of the Y the regulator is opened 
aud (hut. i.et us now fee how the motion of the Y 
is produced by the machine itfelf. To the horizontal 
axis BC are attached two fpamicrs or handles m and n. 
The fpanner ra pafles through a long flit in the plug- 
beam, and is at liberty to move upwards or down¬ 
wards by its motion round the axis BC. A pin w 
which goes through the plug-beam catches hold of m 
when the beam rifes along wkh tbe.pifloa ; and tbe pin 
is fo placed, that when the beam is within an inch or two 
of its highefl rife, the pin has lifted m and thrown the 
flalk of the Y pafl the perpendicular. It therefore 
tumbles over with great force, and gives a fmart blow 
to the fork, and immediately (huts the regulator. By 
this motion tbe fpanner m is removed out of t^e neigh¬ 
bourhood of the plug-beam. But tbe fpanner «i, mov¬ 
ing along with it in the fame dire6.ion, now coDoes in¬ 
to the way of the pins of the plug-beam^ Therefore, 
when the piflon defeends again by the condenfatioo of 
the fleam In the cylinder, a pin macked (Sf in the fide 
of the plug-beam caubes hold of tb^ tail of the fpan- 
ner n> and by prefling it down railei the lump on the- 

flalk. 
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of i!ic Y till it pafics the nerpcndicular» and it 
hn yine. fjj|3 ,jowii, outwards from the cylinder, and the 
• “ claw / again ^rivea the fork in the dircAlon A i, and 
opens the flefm taWc. This opening and Ihuttiog of 
the fteam sake is exectued in the precile moment that 
is pro{K:ri by placing the pins w and ^ at a proper 
height in t|)e plug beam. .For this reafon, it is pierced 
through vvith a great numt»r of holes, that the places 
of th^e pins iray be varied at pleafure. This, and a 
proper curvatyre of the fpiuners mand n, make the ad- 
jujdment as nice as we pleafc* 

The injedtion.cock R is managed in a fimilar man* 
ncr. On its key may be obferved a forked arm s /, 


like a crab's claw; at a little diilance above it is the 
gudgeon or axis 0 of a piece y u s, called the hammer 
or the F» from its rcfemblance to that letter. It has 
a lump of metal y at one end, and a fpear 0 * projefls 
from its middlci and pafles between the claws i and / 
of tile arm of the injedtion*cock. The hammer y is 
held up by a notch in the under fide of a wooden lever 
1 )K, moveabk round the centre D, and fupported at 
a proper height by a firing r E made fall to the joift 
above it. 

Suppofe the injedion>cock fhut, and the hammer in 
the poHlioa repvcfented in the figure. A pin of 
the plug-frame rifes along with the pillon, and catch* 
iiig Itold of the deteot DE, raifes it, and difengages 
the hammer y from its notch. This immediately falls 
dou’n, and lirtkci a board E put in th* way to flop it. 
Tbe fpear u j takes hold of tbe claw /, and forces it 
afide towards and opens the injedlioo-cock. The 
pilloo immediately defeends, and along with it the 
plug-frame. During its defeent the pin fi meets with 
the tail 0 % of the hainnier» which is now raffed confi- 
derably above the level, and brings iudowu along with 
it, railing the lumpy, and gradually {butting the injec* 
tiun-cock, becaufe the fpear takes hold of the claw * of 
its arm. When the beam has come to its lowell fjtimtlon, 
the hammer is again engaged in the notch of the de¬ 
tent D£, and fupported by it till the piilon again 
reaches the top of the cylinder. 

In this manner the motions of the injefiion cock are 
alfo adjuftcd.to tiie prccifc moment that is proper for 
them. The different pins are fo placed in the'*'plug- 
frauve, that tiic {leam-cock may be completely fhut be¬ 
fore the inje£liun-cuck is opened. The inherent mo¬ 
tion of the machine will give a fmall addition to the 
afeent of the piQon without expending Ream all the 
while; and by leaving the Ream rather kfs claftic than 
before, the fubfequent defeent of the piflbn is promoted. 
There is a confidcraUc propriety in the gradual {hut¬ 
ting of the inje^lion-cock. Fur after the lirft dafli of 
the cold tvatcr sgainll the bottom of the piRou, the 
coiidenfation li nearly con}pletc, and very little more 
witcr is.needed ; but a conthmal accefTion of fume fa 
abfolutely iprccilary fqr co.in.plrting.tbe condenfatiou, aa 
the capacity pf the vyltnjerdinuttilbes, and the water 
warn)s which IS ^ready injcfSipcE 

In this manner the motion of the machine will be 
' reptMU'd as long as ^ fu.pply of Rean^ from the 

' boiler, and of water from the inje^on. ciRprn, aod a 
difchargc piocury'd for what, has been iogewd.. 
proceed to confider how t^fe conditions alloL,^rc provid* 
cd^ lhc ly.a^'Uinc itfelF. 

iiijeCijun ciflern U Jfipplied with .watci» by the 


jackhead pump, as we have already dsfurved. Fran Stoss: 
this fource all the parti of the^madane receive their re- 
fpe^live fup|dies. In the the drft place, a ^all branch 
13, 15, is tuea off from the injectiou-pipe immediately 
below thecidem, and condu£ted to tbe top of the cy¬ 
linder, where it is farnlfhed with, a cock* The fpout is 
fo adjufted, that no more runs from it than what will 
luep a conftant fupply of a foot of water above tbe pif- 
ton to ke^ it tight. Every time the piRon comes to 
the top of the cylinder, it brings this water along with 
ic, and the furplus of its evaporation and leakage ruus 
ofTby a waRe pipe 14, 14. This water neccfTarily be¬ 
comes almoR boiling hot, and ic was thought proper to 
employ its overplus for fupplying the u'alte of the boil¬ 
er. This was siccordif;gly pra&ifed for fume lime- 
But Mr Dcightoo improv^ this economical thought* 
by fupplying the boiler from the edu^iun-pipe 3, 2, 
tbe water cl wliich muR be Rill hotter than that above 
the piRon. This contrivance re<^uired attention to ma¬ 
ny circumRanccs, which the reader will underRand by 
conhdering the pcrfpc£live and proHle. The edudion- 
pipe comes out uf the bottom of the cylinder at i with 
a perpendicular pait, which bends Rdewife below, and 
is ihgt at the extremity 1. A deep cup 5 communr- 
cates with it, holdii^ a metal valve nicely iUted to 
ic by gi'iiuling, like the key uf a cock. To fecure its 
being always air-tight, a Render Rrcam of water trickles 
into it from a branch 6 of the waRc pipe fivun the top 
of the cylinder. The ed,uAion-pipc branches off at t, 
and goes down to the hot well, where it turns up, and 
is covered with a valve. Inllic pcrlpedlive view may be 
obferved an upright pipe 4, 4, which goes through the 
head of the boiler, and ixacbts to within a few inchta 
of its bottom. This pipe is called the festiert and rifes 
about'three or four feet above the boiler. It is open 
at both eudR, and has a branch 3, y, communicating 
with the bottom of the cup 5, immediately above, the 
metal valve, and alfo a few inches below the level of 
the entry 2 of the edudion-pipc. ThU communicating 
branch has a cock by which its paRage may be dinii- 
niflied at pleafure. Now fuppolc .the Ream in the boil¬ 
er tb be very Rrong; it will caulie the boiling water 
to rife in the feeding pipe.above g, iitd coming along 
this branch, to rife sufo in the cup 5, aj>d run over- 
But tbe height of this cup above the furfa.ee uf tlte wa¬ 
ter iu the boiler is fuch, that the Ream i& never Rrung 
enough to produpe this effe&« Therefore, 911 the con¬ 
trary, any water that may be in-the cup 5 will run off 
by the branch 3, g, and go dowu into boiler by the 
feeding pipe. 2, 

Thife things bciitg upderRood, let us fuppofe lAiiing 
quantity of iojcflcd water lying at the ,bott,on\ of the niousec 
cylinder. It will run into the cdu^ton-pipe, {111 the 
crooked branch. l,. t, and open the valve in tbp boUom 
of the pup (its weight being fupported by n wire bang- 
iug from a Render fpringj an 4 .it will fill the cup lotbe 
level of tbe entry '2 of the edufliou-pipc, and wiUthca 
flow along 3,3, and fupply the boiler by t^fccdcT, 4,4. 

more wa^r xuus in at i .will now go ^ng tlM 
cdudlion-pipe 2, 3 , to the hot well. By properly adjuR- 
ing ilie cqck on the branch 3, 3, the boiler uiay be fpp- 
plied as,/aR as the w^e iu Ream requirea. This is a 
moR ingenious, wntriv^n.ce,,and (Ecshu;|9Ut:to 
Mr Beightoo- ^ ,lt, is not, lowevcr, ,of :i;.purt- 

ancc.,' ^he f|i44l q^tity which ^hc Lcd^i n.quircs 

' may 




fteam* onsy be immctlntcly taken even from a cold ciftem, 
Fnirme. wiihoui fcnhbty diminifhmg tkc produftioa of ftcam: 
for the quantity of heat neceSary for raifing the feii* 
iible heat of cold water to the boiling temperature is 
quite mfiguideant* when compared with the quantity of 
lu-at w.h)ch mud their be combined with it in order to 
convert the w ater into ftcam. No difference can be ob- 
ferved in the performance of fuch engines and of thofe 
which have their boilers fupplied from a brook. It has, 
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however, the advantage of being pui^ed of airj and 
when an engine muft dertee mil hs lupplics from pit 


the faftfty valve 9 (called the ruppir clack), which 
19 loaded with al/out 3 pounds on tlir Iquarc inch 
(though the engine will work very well'wita a toad of 
I or 2 pOQfids), there is anothn DitCHALOKt to,iO» 
having a clack at its extremity rupported liy a cord. 
Its uie is to discharge the fteam without doors, when 
the machine gives over working. There is aKo a pipe 
SI near the Attorn of the boiler, by which it may be 
emptied when it needs repairs or cleanGng. 

There are twofmall pipes 11,11 and 1 1, 12,witheocks 
called CAGE-PIPES. The firll defeends to within two 
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water, the water from the edodtion-pipe is vaftly pre- inches of the furface of the water in the boiler, and the 
ferable to that from the top of the cylinder. fecond goes about 2 inches below that furface. If IxitH 

We may here obferve, that many writers (among cocks emit fteam, the water is too low, and requires a 
them the Abbe Boffut), in their ddcriptions of the recruit. If neither give fteam, it is too high, and there 
fteaiB-engine, have drawn the branch of communication is not fufficient room above it for a collcdion of fteam. 
3, 3, from the feeding pipe to a part of the crooked pipe Laftly, There is a filling pipe Qi by which the boiler 
1, 1, lying below the valve in the cup 5. But this is may be filled when the luachincis to he fet to work. 

_ - ^ * jSv jr ft ft mm ft ft ft ft ft ft ft * e* e* 


quite crroiicutts ; fur in this cafe» when the injeflion The engine has continued in this form for many years. Thisfurm« 
is made into the cylinder, and a vacuum produced, the The only remarkable change introduced haa been the the 
waterfrom the boiler would immediately ruibuptbrough manner of placing the boiler. It is no longer placed !**• 
the pipes 4, 3, and f{raut up into the cylinder: fo would below the cylinder, but at one fide, and the fteam 
the eaternal air coming in at the top of the feeder. introduced by a pipe from the top of the boiler into ,1^^ 

Whirher- This contrivance has tlfo enabled us to fonn fome flat boa immedistely below the cylinder. The ufe ofonlychauj 
ubles til to judgment of the internal Rate of the engine during the this box is merely to lodge the regulator, and give 100m being the 
(unn fome petformaiicc. Mr Beighton paid a minute attention to for its motions. This has bccu a veiy confiderablc 
fltuation of the water in the feeders and eduction- provement. It has greatly reduced the height of 
tf-nal Hate engine, which feems" to have been one of building. This was formerly a tower. Ti)c wall w'hich 

of the en* which has yet been ere^ed. It was lifting a co- fupporied the beam could hardly be built with fufficient 

gfttf durirglumn of Water whofc weight was ^hs of the prcl^re of ftrength for witliftandiug the vinleut Ihccks which were 
ih; per- the air on hs pifton, and madb 16 ftrokes, of 6 feet repeated without ccaling ; and the buildings feldom 
fyrmancc. each, in a minute.. This is acknowledged by all to be lafted more than a very few years. But the hoikr is 
a very grcatperformance of an engine of this form. He now fet up in an adjoining (hed, and the gudgeons of 
concluded that the clafticity of the fteam in the cylin- the main beam reft on the top of upright pulb, which 
der was never xqorc than one»tenth g^reatcr or Icfs than are framed into the joifts which fupport the cylinder, 
the elaltichy of the air. The water in the feeder never Thus the whole moving parts of the machine are con- 
rofe more than three feet and a half above the furface of taiued iu one compaA frame of carpentry, and have lit> 
the bailing water, even though it was now lighter by tie or no connexion with the flight walls of the build« 
than cold Water, The edndioo-pipe was only 44 ing, which is merely a cafe to hold ibc machiur, and 
feet long (vertically), and yet it always difeharged the protect it from the w'catlicr. 

injection water completely, and allowed fome to pafs It is now time to inquire what is to be expefled from Hmv m 
into the feeder; 1 his cblild not be if the ftcam was this machine, and to afeertain the inoft advantageous.i^c<.n.ii‘4 
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into the feeder; 1 his cblild not be if the ftcam was this machine, and to afeertain the inoft advantageous.i^c<.n.ii‘4 
much imirct Iran Veth weaker than air, Bygrafping this proportion bttween the moving power and the load**’** 

pipe in hiB hand during the rife of the pifton, he could that is to be laid on the machine. 

gdcfii very weir whereabouts the furface of the hot wa- It may be confidcred as a great pulley, and is indeed 
ter in it felled during the motion, and he never found fometimes fo conftrudvd, the arches at tlic ends ©f the; aci-ii ih< 
it fupportt'dfo high BfffouT feet. Therefore the fteam in woikingbcam being completed to a circle, it muft bcm'.vH tf 
the cylinder had atleaft ^ths of the elafticity.of the air. unequally loaded that it may move. It is loaded, dur- T ’" 

Mr Bust, m his exafflinarion' of an engine which is ing the working ftroke, by the preffure of the ^'’*“** 

cretied at Monlrclaix, in France, by an Bnglifti eilgi- fphere on the pifton fide, and by the column of water 
licef, and has always been confidcred as the pattern in to be raifed and the pump gear on the pump fide.— 
that country, finds It necefl'aiy to fuppofe a much greater During the returning ftroke it is loaded, on the pifton 
Variation in the ftrength ot the ftcam, and fays that h fide, by a fmall part of the atn.ofpherti- pnfTurr, rtud 
fttull have been Jlh ftronger and ^th weaker than com- on the pump fide by the pump gear ailing as a conn- 
moh air. But tbis engine has not been nearly fo perfeA. ter weight. The load during the working ftroke n uft 
Its lift was not more than i of the prifinre of the at- iherefote confift of the cotarpo of wafer to be raifed 


mofphcre, and it made but nine ftrokes in a minute.—> 
At* W is a valve covering the month'Of a fmall'wpe, 
anil lurroimded with a cup containing vratcr to keep 
it air-rrght. This ?!1oWm the air to cfcape which had 
been extricated from the water of laft injettion. It is 
driven out by the firll ftrong puff of ftcam which is 
admitted into the cyhndcr, and makes a ftt-tfe in its 
exit. This v^lve 11 therefore called thi fnif'.ing valve. 

To finifh our dciefiption, we obfCrve, that befidcs 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 


and this counter weight. ' The performance of the ma¬ 
chine is to be meafured only by the quantity of w'atrt 
raifed iu a given time, to a.givcn lieight. It varres, there¬ 
fore, in the joint proportiiin of the Weight of the co¬ 
lumn bf water in the pumps, and the number of ftrokes 
made by the mac hint in a minute. Each ftroke confifts 
of tn*b parts, which we have called t^e working and 
the reluming ftroke. It does not, therefore, depend 
fimply on the velocity of the wbritlr^ ftroke and the 

5 C quantity 
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quanthy o£ tnrter ntiM by tk. ff thii w«re all that it 
^ Hngii». jQ ^ attended to, tw know tbat the weight of the co- 
^ lumn of water Ihotild be neatly -fths of Inc ^teffure of 
the aUiiD({^um, thit being the proportion which gtvei 
the maximum in the common pnllcf. But the time of 
the retiirning ftrpke is a fieceflary part of the whole 
tiipe elapfed, fn^ therefore the velocity of the return* 
ing llroke ojtially meritfi a^tentiem. This is regulated 
the punter weight. The number of ftrokca pet 
SQioot^ doea hot give an immediate proof of the good- 
odfa of the engine. A ftntfl load of water and a great 
counterweight will enfure chti, beeaufe thefe condi- 
trona wiR prodtice a hrHk motfon in both direftiofia.—« 
The proper adjuftment of the preflure of the atmofphere 
on the pifton, the column of water to be riifed, and the 
counter weight, ii a problem of very great difficulty ; 
and mathematicians have not turned much of their at¬ 
tention to the fubjeA, although it is certainly the moft 
interefting queftion that pra^ical mechanica affords 
j, them. 

Mr fioilut's hir Boffut has folvcd it very (hortly and Gmply, 
ioiiitiou, upon this fuppontion, that the working and return¬ 
ing flroke ihould be made in equal times. This, in¬ 
deed, is generally aimed at in the cretlion of thefe ma¬ 
chines, and they are not reckoned to be well arranged 
if it be otherwife. Wc doubt of the propriety of the 
maxim. Suppofing, however, this condition for the 
prefent, we may compute the loadings of the two ends 
of the beam as follows: Let c be the length of die 
inner arm of the working beam, or that by which the 
gi^at piUon is fupported. Let I be the outer arm car- 
tying the pump rods, and let W be a weight equivalent 
toautheloadwliich is laid on the mac^iine. Letr* be 
the Area of die pifton; let H be the height of a column 
of water having £* for its bafe, and being equal in weight 
to the preffurr exerted by the ftcam on the under fide of 
the pifton; and let h be the preffure of the atmofphere 
on the fame area, or the height of a column of water 
of equal weight. It is evident that both ftrokes will he 
performed in equal times, if^e* c — Wd be equal to 
(i—H)e*a + WA. The firft of thefe quantities 
is the energy of the machine during the working ftroke, 
and the fecond exprcffei the fimilar energy during the 
returning ftmke. This equation gives us W = 

(aA-ri) 
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f*a 


2 b 


If 


wc 


fuppofe 


2 b 

the arms of the lever equal and H ss we have W 

s e* "Y > whole we^ht of the outer end 

of the beam ftiould be half the preffure of the air on 
tlie great pifton. This is nearly the ufual praflice ; aed 
the engineers exprefi it by faying, that the engine is 
loaded with feveo or eight pounds on the fquare inch. 
This has been found to he nearly the moft advantage- 
IS oos load. This way of esprefllng tlie matter would 
futn^d on ^ vvcli enough, if the maxim were not founded on cr- 
fooeous uotioM, which hinder sis ffiom fedog the ftate 
of the machine, and the circumftances on which its im- 
prpvcmeat depends. The piftoii hears a preffiire of ly 
pounds, it b-^id, on the fqaare inch, if the vacuum 
below it be perfed ; but as this it far from bcii^ the 
cafe, we muft not load it above the power of its vscuapi, 
which very little exceeds tight poupdh But thb b' 
very Isr fit>m the trbrh. WCeu toe cylinder is tight, 
■tkrvscugm b not more thso ii^th deficient; when the 


an emiac* 
ftwt mazini, 



oylmder » eoeSed Vy the njeAioo to the degree that h 
every day praflicable, and the pifton tenlly heart during 
ftedrfcentnpreffiiTvveryoearto i4pouii^OB.thenich. 

The load muft he dimtaifhed, not on account of the tm- 
perfed vacuum, but to give the machine a resrooable 
motion. We muft confideenot only the moving force, 
but alfo the quantityof matter to be pot in motion. Thb 
nfo grest in the ftcstn-engtnt, that even if it were balan¬ 
ced, that is, if there were fufpended on the^fton arm a 
we^ht equal to the whole columa of water and the coun¬ 
ter weigfht, the full preffure of the atmofphere on the 
fteam pi ftoa would not make it move twiceas fsftatk does. 

This equation by Mr Boftut is moreover effentiallyaod faub 
Isulty in another refped:. The W in the firft member ty in an. 
is not the fame with the W in the fecond. In the firft otl>tr re- 
it is the column of water to be nifed, together with 
the counter weight. In the fecond it b the counter 
weight only. Nor is the quantity H the fame in both 
cafes, as bjaoft evident. The proper equation for en- 
furiag the equal duration of the two ftrokes may be had 
in ^e following manner: Let it be determined by expe¬ 
riment what px>rtk>n of the atmofpheric preffure b ex¬ 
erted on the great pifton during its defeent. This de¬ 
pends on the remaining elaftichy of the fleam. Suppofe 
it this we may expreb by ai>,a being 7 T%ths, 

Let it alfo be determined by experiment what portion 
of the itaaorpheric preffure on the piflon remains un¬ 
balanced by the fleam below rt during its afeent. Sup¬ 
pofe thb i^tfa we may exprefs this by 6 h. Then let 
W be ^e weight of the coltunn of water to be raifed, 
and e the counter weight. Then, if the arms of the 
beam are equal, we have the eneigy-dtnrng the work¬ 
ing ftroke cr u W—-r, and. during the returning 

ftroke it is ss e — £ d. Therefore c<-—• 

W—r; and . which, on the above 

fuppofition of the values of a and h, gives us r cs 
A —W 

We ftiall make foine ufe of this cquadou af* 
but it affords us no information concerning 


2 

terwards 

the moft advantageous proportion «f b and which 
is the material point. 34 

We mufl confider thb matter in aaother way: And Another 
tliat we owf not iovolve ourfdvet in unnecefi^ diffi- 
culties, let us make the cafe as fimple as pojfi^r and SjVj .* 
fuppofe the arms of the working l^m to be of-oqual 
length. 

Wc ihall firft confider the a^fimeiit of thiaga at .tho' 
outer end of the beam. 3y 

Since the Cole ufe of the fleam bio give room for the AdjuiU 
aftion of the atmorpheric preffure by >ts r^k) conden* *aanc of 
Ability, it is admitted into the cylinder only to. aUoir^v 
the pifton to rife again, but without giving it anyim-^oj thi 
pulfe. The pump-rods muft tbenfore be returned to beam coa. 
the bottom of the working barrda.by means of a pre- fidersd. 
ponderancy at the outer end of the It nay he 

the weight of the pump-rods themfeives, or may be con- 
fidered as nakiiv part of thb weight. A weight at 
the end of the beam wiU not operate on the rode which 
are fafpended there by chains, and it muft therefore he 
attached to the rods themielvcs, but above their refpec- 
tive pump-barreb, lb that it m.ay not loie part of iu 
efficacy hy iqimerftoD in the water.^ We aoay confider 
the wliole under^ihe* nbtloh of ibh pump-gefr, and catt 
it /. Ill office b to depreb the pump-n^ lOth fuffi- 

ciegt 
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efdM veboty, by ottMoAiag the refiftanoes anting balaaccd weights on the bnai aaii'the'Weight of ^ 
EngiM* from the folbwtBK<ctufcs. ^ ^ • 

M f. FromtbeineitMof the beann and aH thepartt of water in the puropfc Theorns^-. j, , 

the apparatus wUch are in aotioa during riic defoent Aifo we hare the weight of the coluttn of water 
of the puo^-roda. ^ L—a — L—v'ESifa 

*. From the lof^f weight faftaioed by the immer. “ vrhi’trerefon: we li.« detennined the load which 

5u *"£2^ **r*w'5L* ‘A j *u • is to be on the oijter end of the beam during the work- 
e. F™ ^ ftidioB of afl the piftonsand the weight . ^ diftrihuted into two part., which 

of the plug'fnime. , ® » i* y v— •- mt ^ * 

4 . From the letiftance to the piftoa'i motion, anting !«7 proportion of VXw to L-VLw. 4rft 
imm the etlocity which molt be generated in the wi “ counter weight, and the fceoiid is the weight of 

ter in paffiog through the defeending pi^So - • . . v * ^ r«a 

The fum of an tfiefc refiftancee is equal to the pref. In^fuch as an aliquot part of it| 

fure of fome weight (as yet unknown), which we may “ t t x t t 

ai s—» && 

When the pump-rods are brooght op ^aio, they 


Stem# 

fogine. 


T* V T* *5 

a-—.— ^ ^ ^ &C. 

The clrcumftancr which is commonly obtruded o& 
us by local coofiderations is the quantity of water, and 
the depth from which it is to be raifcd; that is, tv.* and 
it will be conxenieot to determine every thing in con¬ 
formity to this. _ 

We law that w s: This gives us Ls 

w 

wm+“+'j"+«'» onri the counter weight 

y «* m 

“"+T+r ,, 

Having thus alcertained that diftrihution of the load what pro- 
thc'fpnCT outer pnd of the beam which produces the great • portion of 

tfafougb whieh dm rode win defceod in . feeond, ^ '?■'«; ** 

urged by the force f-m (fuptmfed conOmt, wtwith. *’r ''"P’"^;^"pSi? 

(landing the increafeZril^ly, and confequenUy of *<*'“* beR ad.antage. orfo that any eapence .of,j, PPh, 

«). wemuft inMlnte thia pr4>rtion/:»lin=g: powjr may P^iu" tbe great^ performanou It wiD p„,cft aJ 
A jpb ^ ^ * be fo much the greater as the work done is greater,vanca^ 

K and the power employed is lefs ; and will therefore be 

J.. ^ , . .* properly meafured by the quotient of the work done di- 

Ihe fourth Urm of cbis analogy is the fpace re- vided by the power empbyed, 

.. t.a .n. . immediately done is the lifting up the 

let / be the whole tine of the defeent in Cecends. weight L. In order to accompliih this, wemuft em- 

Tbon i-: f Thia lift tern is P>7 » which is greater than L. ^ La it be 

t P SB ^ length of the ftroke. 

the whole defccat «r length of ^ ftroke accomplilhed If the mafs L were urged riong the fpace / by the 
in the time force L+jr, it would acquire a certain velocity, which 

The w^ht adonra of whi<^ lui now „ ^ e,p„r. by v'x / but it is impeUed only by the 

P'*®"'?. ®* => T^’ y- *'>' P *>""8 eiBplnyrd in balancing L. 


bring along with them a column of water, whofe weight 
we may cw eu. 

It is evident that the load which muft be overcome 
by the prdTure of the atmofphere on the fteaa pifton 
contifts of «/ and p. La this load be called L, and the 
preffure of the air be called P« 

If^ be s L» no water will be raified i if ^ be s o, 
the rods will not defeend i therefore there is fome in¬ 
termediate vilne of p vriiich will prodnee the greatoft 
effcA. 

In order to difeover this, tag be the AH of n heavy 
body in a fseond. 

The defeending mafsisp^ but it does not defeend 
with its All weight i beewe it is overcoming a fa of 
refiftnoees whi^ are eqnivalent to » weight m, and the 
moving force is m» In order to difeover 


be lifted ittlke noet Working ftroke through the fpace 
Tberefom Uieperfonuasce of the eiq^e 


tnuft be iSifczrH W). 


The veloeitieft wfticb differeot forces generate by impel¬ 
ling a body along the fame fpac e arc as the fquare root# 
of the fercet* Therefore ^/h + y : V 3 t\ 

Viy 


That this mat be the greateft poSbte, we muft COR- * 

fider p as the rsmbk quanthtt and mike tbs ftwiioB of ^®*®**fT tkt pifton at the end of the ftroke. The 

quantity of motioD jaoduced wiU be had by multiply. 

ing this velocity by the maft L. This 

vLqp-y 

and this, Prided by the power expended, or by 
gives us the mcauire of the perfoaumce;. namc^, 
LV/7 


Hie fourth term of this analogy exprefles the 


the fra Aion 


>—wxL—p 


Thia wiU be found to give offpxy’Lw/ that is, 
tne counter wdght or prepmderancy of the outer erid 
dFthe beam is :e V£«. 

This gives u4 a method oif detettnlhtng n experimen¬ 
tally. We eao,,dift:bi^ by aiftual.,mvtfuremeht t^f 
L fo pdj ft Jtqual,^ 


n 


* • • 


-I 


L-fj X 

llai this nwaJ^ih, > iithe va- 
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liable quantity, and make the,fluxion of this fonnula 


' = 0, This wjll giTc us =.—. 

Now i X*.. Therchjre tlic 

vfhuh loafl^on the outer eqd of the beam, confiflinjr of 
the watCT Md the counter weight* mull be 4^* of the 
prclTure of the .atmofphcre on the ftcatn pifloii. 

Vie have here fgppofed that the expenditure is the 
atmofpherc pre/Tiirc ; and fo it is if we confider it mc- 
chanically. But .the expenditure of which wc are fm- 
flble, and which we are anxious to employ to the beft 
advantage, is fuel. Suppodng this to be employed 
with the fame judgment in all cafes, we are altnofl en¬ 
titled, by what we now know of the production of 
ilcam, to fay that the ileam produced is proportional 
t(j the fuel expended.* But the llcam requifite for mere¬ 
ly filling the cylinder is proportional to the area of the 
pifton, and therefore to the atmafpheric prelTure. The 
refuU of ouriiivcftigation therefore is rtilljuft ; but the 
fleam wafledby condenfation on the lidcsof the cylin¬ 
der docs not follow this ratio, and this is more than 
what is tieceiTary for merely filling it. This deranges 
•ur calculations, aud is in favour of large cylinders; but 
this advantage mufl be in a great Toeafure compenfated 
fimilar variation in the produ£lion of the fleam j 
fur in fimilar boilers of greater dimenfions the fuel is 
Icfs advantagcoully employed, becaufe the furfacc to 
which the fuel is applied does not increafe in the ratio 
of the capacity, juft as the furfacc of the cylinder which 
waftes the ftcam. The rule may therefore be confided 
in as pretty cxa£^. 

It is a fatisfadtory thing to obferre thefe refults 
agree very well with the mofl fuccefaful prafticc. By 
many changes and trials engineers have eftablifhed max¬ 
ims of conftruftion, which are probably not very far 
from the beft. It is a pretty general maxim, that the 
load of water (hould be f of the atmoipheric prclTurc. 
Thejr call this loading the engine with yf pounds on 
the inch, and they fay that fo fmall a load it necefiary 
on account of 'the imperfedi vacuum.^ But we have 
now feen that it is neceflary for giving a reafonable ve¬ 
locity of motion. Since, in this praftice, w is made f 
or rTths of P, and L ihuuld be T^ths of P, and L is 
as w p ; it follows, that the counter weight fliould 
be ^th of P ; and we have found this to be nearly the 
cafe in fcvcral vary good engines. 

It rouft be remarked, that in the preceding inveftiga- 
lion we introduced a quantity M to exprefs the refift- 
ances to the motion of the engine. This was done in 
order to avoid a very troublefome inveftigation. The 
refiftanccs are of fuch a nature as-to vary with the ve¬ 
locity, and ir.ofl of them as the fquare of the velocity. 
*rhis »• the cafe with the refiftance arifing from the mo¬ 
tion of the water througli the piftons of the pgmps, 
and that arifing from the fri^ion in the long lift during 
the working ftroke. Had we taken the diredl method, 
which is fimilar to the determination of the motion 
through a medium which refifls in the duplicate ratio 
of the velocity,' wc muft have iifed a very intricate ex¬ 
ponential calculus, which few of our readers, would 
liiive the patioftce to look at. 

But the grcatcft part of the quantity m fuppofes a 
motifijn alrcft'ly known, and its determination depends 
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oa this motion.. We mufr now (how how its (UfTccetit 
component parts may he>ortipttted. 

1. Whit xrifes from the inertia of the moving parts '!Z 
is by far the inott confiderable portion of it. , To ob* 
tain it, we muft find a quantity of matter which, when to the n 
placed at the end of the beam, will have the lame mo- tiou cf 
mentum of inertia with that of the whole moving parts in 
their natural places* Therefnrefin tlie returning 
add together the weight of the great pifton with its 
rod and chains; the pit putnp-rods, chains, and any 
weight that is attached to them ; the arch-hcads and 
iron-work at the cuds of the beam, and $ths of the 
weight of the beam itfelf; alfo the plug-beam with its 
arch-head and chain, multiplied by the ^uare of its di-, 
iVance from the axis, and divided by the fquare of half 
the length of the beam; alfo the jack-head pomp-rod, 
chain, and arch-head, multiplied by the fquare of its dtt 
ftance from the axis, and divided by Hhc fquare of the 
half-length of the beam. Thefe articles added into one 
fum may be called M, and may be fuppofed to move 
with the velocity of the end of the beam. Suppofe thia 
beam to have made a fix-foot ftroke in two feconds, 
with an uniformly accelerated motion. In one fecond 
it would have moved feet, and would have acquired 
the velocity of three feet per fccopd. But in one fe- 
cond gravity would have produced a velocity of 32 feet 
in the ijune mafs. Therefore the accelerating force 
which has produced the velocity of three feet is nearly 

4 • • M * 

Trth of the weight. Thwefore is the firft confti- 

tuent of m io the above inveftigation. ,If the obferved 
velocity is greater or lefs than three feet per fecond, 
this value muft be iocreafed or diminilhed in. the fame 
propoition. 

The fecond cauCe of refiftance, viz. the smmeriion 
of the pump-rods in water, is eafily computed, being 
the weight of the water which they dtfplace. 

The third caufe, the fridlion of the piftons, &c. is 
almoft infiguificant, and muft be difeovered by experi¬ 
ment. 

The fourth caufe depends on the ftru£l:ure of the 
pumps. Thefe pumps, when made of a proper ftrength, 
cau hardly have the perforation of the pifton more thao 
a fourth part of the area of the working barrel; and 
the velocity with which the water palTcs through it is 
increafed at Icaft 3th by the contraAion (fee Pump). 

The velocity of the water is therefore five times great¬ 
er than that of the pifton. A pifton 12 inches manic- 
tcr, and moring one foot per fecond, meets with a re- 
fiflance equal to 30 pounds ; and this increafes as the 
fquare of the diameter and as thr fquare of the veloci¬ 
ty. If the whole depth of the pit be divided into fe- 
veral lifts, this refiftance muft be multiplied by the 
number of lifts, becaufe k obtains iii each pump. 

Thus we make up the value of m ; and we muft ac¬ 
knowledge that the method is ftill irulirefi, becaufe it 
fuppofes the velocity to be known. 

We may obtain it more eafily in another way, but 
ftill with this circumftance of being indircA. Wc found 

that p was equal to and confi'quendy m =. 

Now in any engine L and p can always be had 1 aud 
unlefs jfr deviates greatly from the proportion which wc 
determined to be the beft, the value of m thus obtained 
will not be very erroneous. 
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It vakfaitlter ^relumedin ^8 inrtiftigatiQT), tbtf the 
motions both up and dova were umformljr accelerated; 
bat this cannot be the ci(c «rbeti the refi&nces iooreafe 
with the velocity. This circumftaace makes very little 
change in the working-ftrokei and therefore the theo¬ 
rem which determines ihe htii relation of P to 1 . may 
be conhded in. The refiftaoces which vary with tlie 
veleetty in this caCe are a mere trifle when compared 
with the raoting power jrw Tlwfe refinances arc, ift, 
The (Irangliog of the water at the entry and at the 
ftanding valve of each pamp. This is about 57 pounds 
fora pump la inches diameter, and the velocity one 
foot per fecond, iocreaftng in the duplicate ratio of the 
diameter aud velocity t and, 2d, The fri^ion of the 
water along the whole life. This for a pump of the 
fame fiae aud with the fame velocity, lifting 20 fathooM, 
is only about af pounds, and varies in the limple pro¬ 
portion of the diameter and the depth, and in the du¬ 
plicate proportion i>f tlie velocity. The refiilance ari- 
fing from inertia is greater than in the rctuniiug ftroke ; 
becaufe the M in this cafe muft contain the momentum 
of the water both of the pit-pomps and the jackhead- 
pump : but this part of the refilUoce docs not affe& 
the uniform acceleration. We may thereiore confide 

in the propriety of lire formula y And we may 

obtain the velocity of this ftroke at the end of a fecond 
with great accuracy as follows : Let 2 be the veloci¬ 
ty communicated by gravity in a fecond, aud the velo¬ 
city at the end of the firft fecond of the (learn piflon'a 


defeent will be fomewhat Icfa than where M cx- 


prefles the inertia of all the parts which are in motion 
during the defcenl of the (team piflon, and therefore in¬ 
cludes Li Compute the two refifiaoces jufi mentioned 

for this velocity., Call this r. Then ^ 


M 


2 £ 


will 


give another velocity infinitely near the tmlh. 

But tbe cafe is very diflerent in the returning firoke, 
and the proper ratio of/ to L is not afeertaiued with 
the fame certainty for the moving force /> is not fo 
great in proportion to the rcfifiance m ; aud therefore 
riie acceleration of the motion is confiderably afTc^cd 
by,it, and .the motion itfelf is confiderably retarded, and 
in a very moderate time it becomes fcnfibty uniform : 
fpr it ill prccifely. fimilar to the motion of a heavy body 
sidling through the air, and may be determined in the 
manner laid.powu in the article HttuTJSCE cf Fluids^ 
vix. by an exponential calculus. We (hall content our- 
ielves herewith faying, that the icfiilancesin the pre- 
fent cafe are fo great that the motion would be to all 
feofe uniform before the piftons have dcfccodcd of 
their ftroke, even although tberc were no other circum- 
ftance to aftc^^lt. 

But this motion is affeSed by a circumftance quite 
t»w2ff«- unconnefted with any thing yet coufidered, depending 
ted by a on conditions not mechanical., and fo uncertain, that we 
»«rcum- arc not yet able to afccrtaln them with any prccifion ) 
bailee that ibey are of the utmoil Importa«ce'to the good per- 
e frvp* formance and improvement of tlie engine, aud tlurefore 
deferve a particular confidcration. 

The counter weight has ii<>t only to pufh down the 
pump .rods, but sTfo to dra^ up the gnat bifton. 't^iis 
It cahnot do wilcfs the ftcam be admiuco into the rr. 
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linder*. If the fteam be no ftronger than common air, 
it cannot enter the cylinder except in eoafsquaue'Qi the 
pifton’s being dragged up. If common air were admit¬ 
ted into the cylinder, fome force would be required to 
drag up the pifton, in the fame manner as it is required 
to draw up the pifton of a common fyringe; for the 
air would ru(h through the fmall entry of the cylinder 
in the fame manner as through the fmall nozzle of the 
fyringe. Some part of theatmofpheric prefl'ure is em¬ 
ployed in driving in the air with fufiicient velocity id 
fill the fyringe, and it is only with the remainder that 
the admitted air prefles 00 the under fnrface of the fy- 
rioge. Therefore fome of the atmoiuheric prtfTurco’i 
ks upper furface is not balanced. TIuk is felt by tbe 
hand which draws it up. The fame thing muft happen 
in the fteam-engine, and fome part of the counter weight 
is expended in drawing up the ftcam-pifton. We could 
tell how much is thus expended if we knew the denfity 
of the fteam ;.^for this wouhl tell uf^ the velocity with 
which its clafticity would caufe it ta fill the cylinrTur. 
If we fuppofc it 12 times rarer thr'iiair, which it cer¬ 
tainly is, and the pifton rifes to tlie lop of the cylinder 
in two feconds, wc can demunftratc that it will enter 
with a velocity nut Icfs than 1400 feet per fecond, where¬ 
as yoofeet is enough to make it n»uintain a dcnlity /,tli3 
of that of fteam in cquilibrio with the air. Hence it 
folIow<>, that its clafticity will not be Icfs than of 

the elafticity uf the air, and tliercfore not moi-c thau 
yjjth of counter weight will be expeuded in 4rawing up 
the fti^m-p.ftini. 

But all this is on the fuppofitioti that there is nn un¬ 
bounded fupply of iKara oi uudimiiuftied eialUcity. This 
is by no means the cafe. Iinmedir.tc]y'hefoic opening 
tlie fleam-cock, the fteam was iftuing through the fafe- 
ty-valvc and all the crevices in the top of the bailer, 
and (in good engines) was about »\,ths ftronger or more 
claftic than air. This had been gathering during fomc- 
ihlng more than the dt fcciit of the pifton, via. in about 
three fcconds. The pifton rife ito the top in about two 
feconds; therefore about twice and a half as much ftenm 
as fills the dome of the boiler is now fliared between the 
boiler and cylinder. The dome is commonly abent fix 
times more capoclous than the cylinder. If therefore no 
fteam is coiidciifed in ihc cylinder, the dlnfity of the 
fteam, when the pifton has reached tlie tup, muft be a- 
bout Tj-ths of iu former denfity', and dill moreelaftic 
than air. But as much fleam is condenfedby the cold 
cylinder, its clafticity muft be lefs than this. We can¬ 
not tell how iimch Icfs, both bccaufe wc db'not know 
how much is thus condenfed, and becaufc by this di¬ 
minution of its prefTure on the furface of thcboili.ig wa¬ 
ter, it muft be more copioufly produced in the hoilcr; 
but an attentive obfcrvalion of the engine will give us 
fome information. The moment the fteam-ccck is open¬ 
ed we have a ftroiig puff of fteam through the fiuftiug 
valve. At this time, therefore, it is Bill more elafiicthan 
air; but, after this, thefnjfting valve remains fhut during 
the whole rife of the pifton, aju! no fleam any lodger 
iirucn thiough the fafcty-valvc or rrevices} nay, the 
whole dome of the boiler may be obfervtd to fink. 

Thefc fails give abundant proof that the riafticity of 
tlie fleam during the afceiit of the pifton is ^fcariy di- 
minifliod, aud therefore much ctf the counter weiji^lit is 
rxp..ndcd in dragging tii) lJ)C jlearq.pifton inoppoiltton 
to the ui.balanctd part ol the aimbrpheric pn flure. Tlie 
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motion of tbe retorn.ing ftrakc i» therefore fo much de* 
^ ranged by kbit foreign end inapprcciated ciRCumilaoce* 

" • “ that it woold have boea ^uite pfldeft to engage in the 

intricate expoocDtiid toveftigatioof and we maft fit down 
contented with a left |>erfeS adjaftment of the counter 
weight and weight of watar.—Any perfon wbo attendt 
to the motion of a fteaffl>rngiQe will perceive that the 
defeent of the pump«roda it w far from being acedemt* 
«d( that it it nearly uniform^ and frequently it it fenfi- 
bly Tetarded towaidt the end. We learn by the way« 
that it it of the utmoft importance not only to have a 
quick produ^ion of fteanii but aKo a very capacitwa 
dome, or empty fpace above the water in the boiler. In 
engines where this fpace wat but four or five timet the 
capacity of the cylinder, we have always obferved a very 
fenfible check given to the defeent of the pump>rodt 
after having made half their ftroke. Thii obllget ut to 
employ a greater counter weight, which diminilhei the 
column of water, or retards the working ftroke; it alfo 
obliges us to employ a ftronger fteam, at the rifle of 
bur&ng the boiler, and increafet tbe expence of fuel. 
How to Ik would be a mofl defirable thing to get an exadi 
know the knowledge of the elafticity of the fteam in t lie cylinder; 
cUHicity of and this is by no means dtfikuU. Take a long glafs 
fin* tube exaftly calibered, and clofc at the farther end. Pal 
IBnUer. * fmall drop of fdme coloured fluid into it, fo as to ftand 

at the middle neaHy.^IrfCt it be placed in a long box 
filled with water to keep it of a qonftant temperature. 
X.et the open end communicate with the cylinder, with 
a cock between. The moment the ftcara-cock is open¬ 
ed, open the cock of this inftrument. Tbe drop will 
be puflied towards tbe clofe end of tbe tube, white the 
fteam in the cylinder it more elaftic than the air, and ft 
will be drawn the other way while it it left elaftic, and, 
by a fcalc properly adapted to it, the elafticity of the 
fteam eorrefpoodiog to everr pofitioo of the pifton may 
be difeovered. The fame thing maybe done more ac> 
cUrately by a barometer propeny cenftruAed, fo at to 
prevent the ofcUlationt of the mercury. 

Neceffary equally neceJTary to know the ftate of the cyKn- 

alTo to during the defeent of the ftcam*pifton. We have 

know the hitherto Uppofed P to be the full pr^ure of the atmo- 
ftdte of thefphere on the area of tbe pifton, fuppofiog the vacuum 
cylinder below H to be complete. But tbe infpedioD of our 
decent Vf* clafticity (howt that this can never be the cafe, 

tbe pifton. becaufe the cylinder it always of a temperature far above 
32*. We have made many attempts to difeoVer iti teciv* 
perature. We have employed a themomeker in clofc 
conta^ wflh the fide of the cylinder, which Iboa ac« 
quired a fteady temperature: this wat never left than 
145*. We have kept a thermometer in the water which 
lies on the piftdn t this mwee funk bekrw 1 35 *. Uh 
probable that the eylinder within may bv cooled foroe* 
what lower t but thiv opbnon we cannot give any 
ve^fatttfadoryreafon. Sup^ofeitcqqleddown to txo?; 
this wiUJeave ah elkftidty Whrch woi^ fuppdrt three in- 
cbeH^mergtiry. WejcannptidiiAktkerdfmthattheus* 
balanced preflure of the Btmofpbcre exceeds that of ay 
inchrt'of ttU rcjury , which it about 13* pounds on a 
fquare inch, or sor on a circular inclu Aod this it the 
value which we (hpuld enmloy in the equation PsL-bJ'* 
ThiequeftioD roaybcdecidt^ in tbefamewayas theotker, 
byal >ar6meter conoeded imth the fnfide of the cylindeTf 
^ ^^nd t^Ufiwe^aft learn the ftate. qftl^c moving£m>m 
in levery ^^oment, of the perfonni^icy, und thp maebioe 
will tben DC at open to our examination as any Water or 

z 


hosfe mitt t fi&d till this be don^ or fbmetWng eqtjfvi- Stma 
lent, we can only guefent what the machine it aftnally 
performing, aod vc cannot lett in what ptfttculart we 
can lend it a helmag bond. We are kiformeii that 
Meflrs Watt and Boultoo have onde thio addition to 
ferae of their engiuet; and we are perfnaded that, fran 
the ioformatioB which they have drived from it, they 
have bten enabled to make the curious improvemeata 
from which they have acqutFcdfo orach vcpautiim aod 
profit. 44 

There it a circumftanee of which we have at yet 
ken no notice, viz. fihe quantity of coU svater wjefted* I 
Here we confeft ourfelvet un^e to give any precife ra*u)MAc<l 
ftruftioot. It it clear at firft fight that no mme than 
ia abfelatcly Dccaflary fliould be injefted. It mnft ge» 
acrally be fepplied by tbe engine, xtd this enpendi part 
of its power. An exeefs itmuch more hurtful by cool* 
iag the cylinder and pifton too much, and therefore 
wafting fteam during the next rife of the pifton. But 
the determination of the proper quantity requirea a 
knowledge, which we have yet acquired, of the 
mrantity of heat contained in the fteam in a latent 
form. At much water muft be tnje^ed at will abforb 
all tint without rifmg near to the boiling temperature. 

But it it of much more importance to.know bow far 
we may cool the cylinder with advantage; that it, 
when v^l the lofe d fteam, duriiq^ the nest rife of the 
pifton, compenfate for tbe diminution of ita elafticity 
during ita prefent defeent i Our table of clafticitien 
(hows us, that by cooling tbe cylinder 10 tsoS we 
ftill leave an elafticity equal to <Ath of the whole power 
of the engine ; if we cool it osdy to 140, we leuve 
an elafticity of fth ; if we cud it to xblood.heat, we 
leave an elafticity of It is eztixiaely difficult to 

cboofe among tbefe vaneties* Experience, however, in* 
forms ut, that the beft engines are thofe which ufe the 
fmaUeft quantidet of injdftion water. Wc know an 
exceedingly good engine baviog a cylinder of 50 inch* 

Cl and a fix^oot ftroke, which woi^ with femetfatiig 
left than fth qf a cubic feotqf water at each injedson i 
and we imagine that the quantity ffioald be ncar^ia 
tbe ^oportion of the capacity of tkc'cyliad^. Dcfe 
aguiwrt obferved, that a very good engioe,.vHtb:a cyw 
linder of 5a inefaet, worked with ,390 inches of Wa» 
ter at each injcAfen, which does exceed ^tk 

of a cubic foot. Mr Watt's obfervatlaoi, by means of 
tbe barometer, muft have givcD kia much vakiableia* 
formation in tbU partiodar^ and we hope tliatke'witt. 

. not aiwoya widftrard them froifl the;ptiim. ; 4/ 

We hm gone thus iar In Xbd examination, io Older This ei 
feemingly to afeertam the mottoo of- the ei^ine wbentj^^o 
loaded and balanced in any known manner, .aid 
der todrfeover that prepmtion between the moving 
power and the load which will preduee the geeateft tke ttti 
quantity of work. Tbe reCub bat bfient.veiyraafetisi-eson to 
fadory, becaufe the oumputatioh of thft ret uqiiag jfbwkcJ|F^"P 
is acknowledged tO be boyoodioiurobttitiet.; But ttkaa gf^^ 
given ut the opppytunityof dkefliii^ the reader^a attco-^ 
tion to the Imfeg ciroumftanoct in this isqairy. By 
knowing tbe internal ftate of the cyftnder in machtnea . 
of very different gopdoefe* wc Icara the oonnesaon be«. • 
tween iftake^oT^he fteam and tbepeyfenntocle of .tbia 
machine t %ti4 it is.very .pofnble tfatfirefukof i x" 

fkfl csaf!unakiqft,<iBa7 hew that In jftttifitioQi' where HA 
it expenl^flf k mxy be .proper to cmpldy* weak fteajli ) 
wfiicb will expend leCi fuel, although left work is per* 

formed 
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formed bf ^ «afvfinned in the elrir* 

eft oiaoner in fonie particular employmcntt of the t»e«r 
cagineiMvented hy Watt and Boulton. 

la the< BKM time, we fee that the equation which we 
nre from the ceichrated Ahid Bofhit is in every re> 
^e£t errooeuui even for tht purpofe which he had in 
view. We alfo fee that the equation which We fubfli* 
tated in its place, and which waHiotendedfOr deterinin-. 
ing that proportion between the counter weight and 
the meviog force, and the load which would render the 
working ftroke and returning ftroke of eqnal duration, 
ii alfn erroneoui, becaufe tnefe two motions are ex* 
treoiely ihfterent in kind, die one being oeaHy imiforni, 
and the other nearly uniformly accelerated. This being 
fuppofed true, h /houidfoHow that the counter weight 
ftiould be reduced to one half; and we have found 
this to be very nearly true tn'fome good eogtnes which 
we have examined. 

We (hall add but one obfervation more on this head. 
The pra&ical en^ecra have aliaoft made it a maxim, 
HToxiio- ^^0 motions are of equal duration. But 

loui areef the only reafoQ which w« have beard for the maxim, is, 
dura- that it is awkward to fee an engine go otherwife. But 
doubt exceedingly the truth at this maxim, and, 
without being able to give any accurate determination, 
we think that the engme wiH do more work if the 
working ftroke be made Bower than the returning ftroke* 
Suppofe the engine fo conftruAed that they are made in 
equ^ times ; an addition to the counter weight wffl ac¬ 
celerate the Mturning ftroke and retard the working 
ftroke. But aa the counter weight is bat fmaH in pro¬ 
portion to the enbalanccd portion of the atmof{dierie 
prefTure, which is the moviag force of the machine, it 
it evident that this addkion to the counter weight muft 
bear a much greater proportion to the counter weight 
than it does to the moving force, and muft therefore ac¬ 
celerate the returning ftroke much more than it retarda 
the working ftroke, and the time of both ftrokes taken 
together muft be dimioiftied by thi« addition and the 
performance of the machine in^roved; and this muft 
DC the cafe as long aa the machine ia not extravagantly 
loaded. The heft machine which we have feen, in re- 
fped of performance, rarfea a eolamn of water whofo 
weight is very nearly -^dsof the preffureof the atmofpherc 
on the pifton, maktug 11 ftrokes of fix feet each per mi¬ 
nute, and the working ftroke was ^moft twice as flow 
as the other. Tim engine had worked jHimps of ra 
inches, which were changed for pumps of sqinches, all 
other things remaining the fame* In its former ftate it 
made foom izd to 13d ftrokes per minute, the working 
ftroke being confiderabty flower than the returning 
ftroke. The load was increafed, by the chaim of the 
pumps, nearly in the proportion of 3 to ^ This bad 
retard^ the working ftroke ; bat the performance was 
cvtdestlyiQcreafed in the proportion of 5X>3t04Xi1t 

orof39ta44. About 300 pounds wdre added to dm 

counter weight, wbtifo tncrvalcd the iramber of ftrokes 
to more than ta per minute. Nh fenfible change coidd 
be obferved in the time of the working ftroke. 
performance was therefore iucresfed in the proportion 
of 39 to 4S- We haaetherefore nohefitation in faying, 
that the feeudy eqmBty of the two ftrokes it a faeivftce 
to fancy* 'Ilie cwgioeer who obferves the working 
ftroke to be (low, foura tkot his engine may bethoaght 
fochWuniuae^iito'hi work; a.fimUar notion has lohg 
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mifled him in the conftruAion of water roilU, cTpeciany ftcam- 
of ovcrlhot mills; and, even now, he is fubmitting £ng»n« 
with hcfitation and fear to the daily corrediion of ex- 
perience. 

It is needlefs to engage more deeply in fcientific cal¬ 
culations in a fubjed where fo many of the data are fb 
vero imperfeflly underftood. 

We venture to rceommend as a maxim of conftruftionThe loitd 
(fuppofing always a large boiler and plentiful fupply of"^ 
pure ftcam unmixed with air), that the load of work be 
not Itfs tlian 10 pounds fiir every fquare inch of 
pifton, and the counter weight fo proportioned that thefo, every 
time of the returning ftroke may not exceed -jds of that fquare inch 


of the working ftroke. A ferious obJe£iion may be^fthepiC- 
made to this maxim, and it dtferves mature confidera-*'’’^ 
tion. Such a load requires the utmoft care of the ma¬ 
chine, that no admiffioh be given to the common air| 
and it precludes the pofllbility of its working in cafe 
the growth of water, or deepening the pit, fliould make 
a greater load abfolutely necefiary. Thefe cunfidcrav 
tions muft be left to Uie prudence of the engineer. 

The maxim now recommended relates only to tM bdl 
a^ual performance of the engine. 4$ 

Before qulting this machine, it will not be aroifs to ^^les for 
give fomc cafy rules, fonAtoned by fucccfafiil praAicc, 
for computing its performance. Thefe will enable any 
artift, who can go through Ample calculations, to foil of the 
the fizc of his engine to the taOc which it is to per-ftcam-en- 
form. gine* 

The chT:uraftance on which the whole computation 
muft be founded is the quantity of water which muft 
be drawn in a minute, and the depth of the mine; and 
the performance which may be expcAed from a good 
engine is at Icaft 12 ftrokes per minute of fix feet each, 
working againft a column of water whofe weight is 
equsd to h»f of the atmofpheric prelTure on the ftcam- 
pifton, or rather to 7,64 pounds on every fquare inch of 
its furface. 

It is moQ convenient to eflimate the quantity of w'a- 
ter in cubic feet, or its weight in pounds, reCollcAing 
that a cubic foot of water weighs fia-V pounds. The 
depth of the pit is ufually reckoned in fathoms of fix 
feet, and the diameter of the cylinder and pump is ufu¬ 
ally reckoned in inches. 

X.et Q_be the quantity of water to be drawn per 
minute in cubical feet, and / the depth of the mine in 
fathoms; let f be the diameter of the cylinder, and jt 
that of the pump t and let us fuppofe the arms of the 
beam to be of equal length. 

tft, To find the diameter of the pump, the area o 

tb« pifton in fquare fcet » p* X length 

of the column drawn in one roioate i« la times 6 or 7s 
feet, and therefore ita folid contents Up* X *^* ^®* 78 y 4 


*44 


cobicai feet, orp^ x ^^^ 9*7 cubical feet. Tbii ihuft be 


equal to Qj therefore p' muft be 


o»3. 



or xkearly 


Hence this praAic^ rule: Multiply the cii- 
^ foet of water which muft be draWU In a mfoute by 
24, and extriA the fquare root of the produA : this 
will be the diameter of the PUtnp in inches. 

Thus fuppofe that yfl cubic ImI mti^ be drown every 
mhrete; ')^9 by gives 145, of which the 
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r<)uire mot k ia» which it the required diuitfeter of the 
pump. 

ad» To find the proper diameter of the cylinder. 

The pifioa 18 to he loaded with 7,64 pounds on every 
fquare inch. Thiait equivalent to iix poundv on a cir¬ 
cular inch very nearly. The weight of a cylinder of wa¬ 
ter an inch in diameter and a fathom in height is 
pounds, or nearly 2 pounds. Hence it follows that 
6 c* mitft be made equal to s/p'f and tliai is equal to 

» fP* /P* 

-4sL, or to 

6 3 

Hence the followiag mle: Multiply the fquare of 
the diameter of the pump-pifton (foUiid as above) by 
the fathom# of lift, and divide the produdi by 3, the 


fquare root of the quotient is the diameter of the cy¬ 
linder. 

Suppofc the pit to which the foregoing pomp is to 

be applied is 24 fathoms deep ^ then gires 

3 

XI52, of which the fquare root is 54 inches very 
nearly. 

This engine confirufted with care wiU certainly do 
the work. 

Whatever is the load of tvater propofed for the en¬ 
gine, let 10 be the pounds on every circular inch uf the 

ileam-pilton, and make r*=rp* X and the fquare root 


m 


will be the diameter of the fteam-pifton in inches. 
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To free the p>ra£lical engineer as much as pofllblc from all trouble of calculation, we fubjuin the following 
7 ‘jiBiM of the Dimerfioru Ponuer of the ^team Engi/iff drawn up by Mr Brighton in 1717, and fully verified 
by pradice fince that time. The meafure is iu £ngli(h ale gallons of 282 cubic inches. 
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The firfi part of the table gives the fiae of the pump 
fiiitrd to the growth of water. The fecond gives the 
fiac'of the cylinder fuited to the load of water. If the 
di'pth is greater than any in this table, take its fourth 
part, and double the diameter of the cylinder. Thus if 
150 hogiheads are to be drawn in an hour from the 
depth of 100 fathoms, the iaft column of part fir(l gives 
for 149.40 a pump of 7 inches bore. In a line with 
this, under the depth of 50 yards, which is^th of too 
fathoms we find 20'^ the double of which is'41 inches 
for the diameter of the cylinder. 

It is almoft tmpoCfible tb give a general rule for 
ilrokes of different lengths, dec. but any one who pro- 
fcflcs the ability to ereSan engine, fhould furdyknow 
as much arithmetic as will accommodate the rule now 
^.iven to any length of flroke. 

We venture to fay^ that no ordinary engineer can 
tell a priori the number per minute which an engine 
will give. We took 12 firokes of fix feet each tot a 
Aandard, which a careful engineer may cafily sccom- 
plifh, and which an employer has a right-to eaped, the 
engine bong loaded with water to half the preflure of 
theatixs^pfaerc : if the load be leD^ tber^isftmnfaDlt— 

■ 4 


an improper counter weight, or too little boiler, or 
leaks, 3 cc. 3 cc. 

Such U the (late in which Newcomen^s fleam-engine Mr Fi 
had continued in ufe for 60 years neglected by the phi- 
lofopher, although it is the moft curious objed which ^ 
human ingenuity has yet offered to his coirtemplstion,f°”^^’ 
and abandoned to the efforts of the unlettered ftrtifl. 

Its ufe has been entirely confined to the raifing of water, tion u 
MrKeancFitzgerald indeed publifhed in thePhilofophi-c«>'.tiu 
calTranfaf^ions a method of converting its reciprocating 
motion into a continued rotatory motion by employing 
the great beam to work a crank or a train of wheel-work. 

As the real a£Uon of the machine is confined to itswork- 
ing flroke, to accomplifh this, it became aeceflsry tp 
connedi with the crank or wheekd work a very largi^ 
and heavy fly, which fliould accumulate in itfclf the 
wliole preflure of the machine during its time of aAton, 
and therefore continue in morion, and urge forward 
the working machinery while the fleam engine was go¬ 
ing tkrougn its inadive returniag flroke. This will 
be the cafe, provided that tlie ixfiflance'ezerted by the ' 
working itmchiAe during the whole period cd* the woi k- 
ing and returning flroke of the fleam-engine, together 

with 


fe t R [ 

!»wam- with the friflior. tjf both, tfeca not exceed the whole 
Rnjhw. preffure exerted by tlie Ucam-eii^iue during it« work- 


ing ftwke ; and prorided that the momentoni of tin* 
fly, ar^hg from ita great Wi;ight and vclociiy, be very 
great, fo Siatlhcrehilanceol the work during one return¬ 
ing ftroke of the ftram-enginc do not make any very 
fcafiblc diminution of the vchjciiy of the ily. Tldaifrevi- 
dcntly pofiil»lc and eafy. The fly may be made of any 
magnitude f and being cxak^ly balanced round itnaxis, 
it will foonacquire any velocity conlillent with the luo- 
tion of the fleam-engine. XJurieg the working ftroke of 
the engine it h uniformly accelerated, and by its ac¬ 
quired monirnlnni produces in tbs beam the movement 
of the returning Itrukc $ but in doing this, itc momen¬ 
tum islharedwith the inert martcr of the fream engine, 
and confcquenlly its velocity dimininu'd, but not eutire- 
ly taken away. 7'hc next woi’king ftroke tlicreforc, 
by prefllng on it .“ificni, incieafes its remaining velo¬ 
city by a quantity nearly equal to the whole that it 
Hiquirtd daring the firll ftroke : We fay but 

jioi quite equal, becaufc the time of the fecund working 
ftroke mull be Ihortcr than that of the firft, on account 
of t!ie velcMJtty already in Utc machine. In thi« manner 
t he fly will be more and more at celeraicd every fuccecd- 
int* ftroke, bccaufc the prefturc of the engine during 
the working ftroke does inoie than reftore to the fly 
tire momentum which it loll in producing the returning 
iroTcment of the ftcam-cnginc. Now' fuppoft: tire 
w orking part of the machine to be added. The acce- 
Kration of the fly during each vorking ftroke of the 
fteam-eugine wUl be left than it was before, becaufe the 
impelling pcefTure is now partly en»ployed in driving the 
working naachine,: and becaufe the fly will lofc more of 
its momebtam dunn^ Uk rctoraing ftndteof the fteam- 
cngine,p&rt of it being expended in diiving the work¬ 
ing muchine. It is evident tlicreforc, that a time will 
c«jme when tire (qecclfivc augmentation of the fly’s velo¬ 
city wiU ceaie; fur on the one hand, the continual acce¬ 
leration diminifties the. time of the next working ftroke, 
and tliereforctbe timeofatliooof the accelerating power. 
The accclctatiou triuildiminifh in the fame proportion ; 
niid on the other hand, the rcflftancc of the working 
machine generally, tliough not always, increafes with its 
Ttlocity. The acceleration ceafea whenever the addi¬ 
tion made to the uiomciitum of the fly during a work¬ 
ing ftivke of the fteam-cngiiic, is juft equal to what 
itiofea.by machine, aud by producing the 

returning■ZiUivement;of the ftcatn-eiigine. 

This iDuft be. acknowledged to be a very important 
t nt*'"dd^" addition,to the engine, and though fufficiently obvious 
it ia ingenious, and rcquii ts conftdcrablc ikill and ad- 
’ drefa to make it tiTcflive (a). 

The mavcinent of the working machine, or mill of 
whatever kibd, muft be in fome degree hobbling or 
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unequal. Hut this ttiay be made quite infertfible by ma¬ 
king the fly exceedingly lar^c, and difpoOnglhe gfcni 
cfl part of its weight in the rim. By thefe means i\t mo¬ 
mentum may be made fo great, that the wholcHTcrcc 
required for driving the mill and producinglhe return¬ 
ing movement of the engine may hear a vetyfmull pro- 
poTtiun to it. 'Flic dimihation of its velocity will then 
he very trilling. 

No counter weight ia ncceflary here, becaufe the re¬ 
turning movement is produced by the iucitla of the 
fly. A counter weight may, however, he employed, 
and ihould be employed, vie. as much as will produce 
the returning movement of the fteam-engine. It will 
do ihis better than the fame force accumulated in the 
fly ; for this force muft be accumulated in the fly by 
the intcrveiitiou of rubbing parts, by which fome of it 
is loft ; and it muft be afterwards returned to, the en¬ 
gine with a fimilar lofs. But, for the fame reafou, .it 
would be improper to make the counter weight alio 
able to drive the mill during the returning ftroke. 

By this contrivance Mr ritzgcrald hoped to renderhut lildom 

theftcam-engincofmoftcxtcnflvc ufeiand lie, or 
aflbciatcd with him, obtained a patent excludiiig all*' I* 
others from employing the fteara-cnginc for turning a 
crank. 'I’hey alfo publifhed pmpofals for erc^ling mills 
of all kinds driven by ftetun-Cnginesi and listed very 
fairly their powers and their advantages. But their pro- 
pofals do not feem to have 'acquired the confidence of 
the public ; for we do not know of ary mill ever having 
been erected under this patent. 

The great obftacle to tWs cxtenfive ufe of the fteam-TiK gr.'nt 
engine is the prodigious expenfe of fuel. An engine 
having a cylinder of four feet diameter, working nTgbl‘“®‘ 
and day, confumes about 340O chaldron (London) of 
good coals in a year. /4 

This circnmftancc limits the ufe of Ilcaro-cngincs ex-limits tl.c 
cccdingly. To draw water from coal-pits, where tliey'^f^^ 
can be flocked with unfaleable fmall coal, they are 
univerfal employment: alio for valuable miucs, for fup- 
plying a great and wealthy city with water, and a few 
other purpofes where a great expccicc can be borne, 
they are very proper engines; but in a thoutand cafes 
where their uulimitcd powers might he vaftly fewice- 
ahle, the enormous cxpcncc of fiicicompJelvly excludca 
them. We enunot doubt but that the aitcnlion of en¬ 
gineers was muchdireC^cd to every thing that cou)d pro- 
mife a diminution of this expeuce, Lver one liad his 
particular nnllrum for the conllrti6tl«a yf hi* furnace, 
and fome were undoubtedly more fuecefsful tiian others. 

But fcience was not yet fufticienllyadvanctd; It was not 
till Dr Black had made h« beautiful difeovery of latent 
lieat, that we could know the iotimate relation between 
the beat expended in boiling oft a quantity of water 
aad the uuantity of fleam that U produced. 

5 I> Much 
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, (a) But we do not recollefl nt prtfcnMhc dateof this propofal of Mr Fitssgerald; but in 1781 the Abbe Amal, 
canon of AUis in Languedoc, emertaMitd-a thought of the fame kind, and propofed it fw working K^iers 
in tlie inland navigations ; a fcliemc which ha* been fucceTsfidly nraflifcd (we arc told) ia Ainenca. His bro- 
ibev, a mijoe of engineers in the Auftrian fervice, hasetrried ine thing much farther, and* applied ittomanu- 
fathifvet and the Aulic^CUambcr of Mines at Vienna has pacroawed the projedl i (See ymtuai Sneyeio^di^ue 
1781). But thefe fcbemca are Itfog poftcrior to Mr Fitzgerald’s patent, and are even latertha* the ereition of 
fev^rskl machines driven by fteeoi'*eugintS'wbi«*K have been efededby Meftfa Watt dud Botfttbsi. We think it our 
duty to ftate thefe particulars, bccaufc it is very ufual for our neighbours ou the continent to alTume the credit 
of Britifh iovcotions. 
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Mucli about tljc time of this difeovery, viz, 1763* 
Mr James Watt> eftabltihcd in Glafgow in the com¬ 
mercial line, was amufing himfelf with repairing a 
working model of the ftcain-cngine which belonged to 
the philofophical apparatus of the univcrfity, Mr Watt 
was a perfon of a truly philofophical mind, eminent¬ 
ly converfant in all branches of natural knowledge, 
and the pupil and intimate friend of Dr Black. In 
the courfe of the above-mentioned amufement many 
curious fa^^s in the produflion and coodonfation of 
ftcam occurred to him j and among others, that remark¬ 
able faA wliich is always appealed to by Dr Black as 
the proof of the immenfe quantity of hral which is 
contudneri in a very roinuLe quantity of water in the 
form of clullic (learn. When a quantity of water is 
heated feveral degrees above the boiling point in a clofe 
dige-der, if a hole be opened, the Aeam rulhes out with 
prodigious violence, and the heat of the remaining wa¬ 
ter is reduced, in the courfe of three or four feconds, 
to the boiling temperature. The water of the fteam 
which has iffued amounts only to a very few drops; 
and yet thefc have carried off with them the whole cx- 
cefs of heat from the water in the digeden 

Since then a certain quantity of (learn contains fo 
great a quantity of heat, it rauft. expend a great quan¬ 
tity of fuel ; and no conftru6lion of furnace can pre- 
Tcm this. Mr Watt therefore fet his invention to work 
to difeovtT methods of hnibutding this heat. The cy¬ 
linder of his little model was heated almoff in an inllant, 
fo that it could not be touched by the hand. It could 
not be otherwife, becaufe it condenfed the vapour by 
abffmcting its lieat. But all the heat thus communicat¬ 
ed to the cylinder, and walled by it on furrounding 
bodies, contributed nothing to the performance of the 
engine, and muff be taken away at every injedion, and 
again communicated and wailed. Mr Watt quickly 
underflood the whole proeef* which was going on with¬ 
in the cybojer, and which we have condJered fo mi- 
uiitely, and law that a very confiderable portion of the 
ffcain mnft be wailed in warming the cylinder. His 
firll attempts were made to afcertaiii how much was 
thus wailed, and he found that it was not lefs than 
three or four times as much as would fill the cylinder 
and work rhe engine. He attempted to diminifli this 
wallc by uling wooclen cylinders. But though this 
produced a fcnfible diminution of the wailc, other rea- 
fons forced him to give them up. He then cafed his 
metal cylinders in a wooden cafe with .light wood allies 
between. By this, and ufing no more injeftion than 
was ahColutely necclTary for the condenfation, he redu¬ 
ced the wailc almoft one half. But by ufing fo fniall a 
quantity of cold water, tbeinfideof the cylindt-r was 
hardly brought below the boiling temperature ; and 
ihewr ronfeqiiently remained in it a llcam of very con- 
fidcrable elallicity, which robbed the engine of a pro¬ 
portional part of the atmofpherical: preflurc. He faw 
that this waa unavoidable as long as the condenfation 
wab performed in tlie cylinder. The thought (Intck 
him to attempt the condenfation in another place. His 
firft experiment was made in the fimpleft manner. A 
glnhuhur veffel coramonicaUd by means of a long pipe 
of one inch diameter with the bottom of his little cy¬ 
linder of fnur inches diameter and 30 inches long. 
This pipe had a ffop^cock, .and lUe globe was immerfed 
in a vein, of eold water. When tl^ piffon wai. at the 





top, and the cylinder filled with ftrong (Icam, he turned 
the cock* It was fcarccly turned, nay he did not think 
it completely turned, when the fides of his cylinder 
(only llrong tin-plate) were crudied together like an 
empty bladder. This furprifed and delighted him. A 
new cylinder was immediately made of brafs fufflcicntly 
thick, and nicely bortd. When the experiment waa 
repented with thi£ cylinder, the condenfatiun was fo ra¬ 
pid, that he could not fay that any time was expended in 
it. But the mod valuable difeuvery was, ihattlicvacuum 
in the cylinder w^s, os he hoped, alinort perfefl. Mr 
Watt found, that when he ofed waters in the boiler pur¬ 
ged of air by long boiling, nothiiig that w as very fen (ilily 
inferior to the preffuref*! the atmofpliere on the piflon 
could hinder it from coming quite down to the bottom 
of the cylinder. This alone was gaining a great deal, 
for in mod engines the remaining eludicity of the fleam 
was not lefs than |tU of the atmofpherical preflute, and 
therefore took aw'ay -Jth of tlic power of the engine. 

Having gained this capital point, Mr Watt fouiiil mJ rt- 
many difficulties to (Iruggk with before he could grt 
the machine to continue its motion. The water 
duced from the condenfed llcam, and thcairwiuch 
extricated from it, or which penetrated through un-iniprovi-- 
avoidablc leaks, behoved to accumulate in the cun-mei-tby 
denfing veffel, and could not be avoided in any way oi, 

lar to that adopted in Newcomen’s engine. He took 
another method : ble applied pumps to extract both, 
which were worked by the great beam. The contri¬ 
vance is eafy to any good mechanic ;'onIy wc mull ob- 
ferve, that the pidoii of the water-pump mud be under 
the furface of the water in the coudtiifcr, that the 
water may enter the pump by its own wcigiit, bccaufe 
there is no atmofpherical preffure there to force it in. 

We mud alfo obferve, that a confiderable force is ntcef- 
farily expended here, becaufc, as there is but one ftrokc 
for rarefying the air, and this rarefaAion mull be near¬ 
ly complete, the air-pump mull be of large dimenfions, 
and its pillon mud adl againft the whole preffure of the 
atmofphere. Mr Watt, however, found that this,force 
could be eafily fpared from his machine, alrcatjy fo 
much improved in refpedl of power.; 

Thu* has the ilearo-enginc received t.vcry confiiJcr-ohlerwa- 
able improvement. The cylinder maybe allowed totionsea ti 
remain very hot; nay, boiling hot, and yet the con-*dvaon'g' 
denfation be completely performed. The only eladic"^/^*^ 
fteam that now remains is the fmall quantity in thepipe 
of communication. Even this fmull quantity Mr Watt 
at lad got rid of, by admitting a fmall jet of cold water 
up this pipe to meet the fteam in its paffage to the con- 
denfer. This both cooled this part of the apparatus 
in a fituation where it was not neceffary 10 warm it 
again, and it quickened the condenfation*. He found 
at lad that the fraallpipe of communication was of it- 
felf fufficieotly large for the condenfation, and that no 
feparate vcffcl, under the name of condenfer, was ncccf- 
fary. This circumftance (hows the prodigious rapidity 
of the condenfation. We may add, that unlefs this 
had been the cafe, his improvement would have been 
vaftly diqniiulhcd; for a Jaigc condenfer would have 
required a much larger aic-pump, which would have 
expended much of the power of the engine. . By thefe 
means the vacuum below the pifton is greatly improved: 
for it will appear clear to any perfou who underftands 
the fubjed* that as bng as. any part of the condenfer is 
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kept of a low tetnperaturef it will abAra^ and con* 
denfe the vapour from the warmer parts, till the whole 
acquires the eUflicity con efponding to the coMeit part. 
By the fame means much of the waAe is prevented, be* 
caufc the cylinder is never cooled much below the boil* 
ing temperature. Many engines have been eretted by 
Mr Watt ill this form, and ihuir performance gave uui* 
verfal fatisfa^tiun. 

We have contented ourfclves with giving a very 
AigUt defeription without a figure of this improved en¬ 
gine, becaufc we imagine it to be of very eafy compre- 
henfiun, and becaufc it is only a preparation for (till 
greater improvements, which, when underltood, will 

the fame time leave no part of this more fimplc form 
unexplained. 

During the prog^efs of thefe improvements Mr Watt 
made many exp'-riments on the quantity and denfity of 
the Aeam of boiling water. Thefe fully convinced him, 
that although he had greatly dimimfhed the wade of 
d«.am, a great deal yet remained, and that the fteam 
expended during the rife of the piilun was at lead three 
times more than what would fill the cylinder. The 
caufe of this was very apparent. In the fubfcqtient 
defcenl of tlic pidun, covered with water much below 


defeends parallel to its fide, fending off two branches, 
vile. IM to the top 6f the cylinder, and ON to its 
bottom. Ac 1 is a puppet valve opening from be¬ 
low upwards. At L, immediately below this branch, 
there is a fimilar valve, alfo opening from below upwards. 
The pipe defeends to near the bottom of a large 
cidern rJey', filled with cold water condantly renew¬ 
ed. The pipe is then continued horieontally along the 
bottom of the cidern (but not in contad), and ter¬ 
minates at R ill a large pump ST. The pidun S has 
clack valves upening upwards, and its rod S /, pafling 
through a collar of leathers at T, is fufpended by a 
chain to a fniali arch liead on the outer arm of the beam. 
There is a valve R in the bottom of this pump, as ufual* 
which opens w'hen preiTed in the direftion QJl, and 
fluits againd a contrary prediire. This pump delivers 
its contents into another pump XY, by means of the 
fmall pipe t X, which proceeds from its top. This fe- 
cond pump has a valve at X, and a clack in its pif- 
ton Z as ufual, and the pidun rod Z z is fufpended 
from another arch head on the outer arm of the beam. 
The two valves I and L arc opened and (hut by means 
of rpantiers and handles, which are put in motion by a 
plug frame, in the fame manner as in Newcomen's en- 
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the boiling temperature, the whole cylinder was nccefTa- 
rily cooled and expofed to the air. Mr Watt's fertile 
genius immediately fiiggeded to him the expedient of 
employing the cladicity of the deam from the boiler 
to impel tile pidoii down the cylinder, in place of the 
predure of the atniofpbcrc ; and‘thus he redored the 
engine to its firlt principles, making it an engine real/y 
moved lyjleam. As this is a new epoch in its hidory, 
wc (hall be more particular in the defeription ; at the 
fame time dill rcdriAing ourfclves to the elTential cir- 
cumdances, and avoiding every peculiarity which is 
to be found in the prodigious varieties which Mr Watt 
has introduced into the machines which he has eredied, 
every individual of which has been adapted to local oir- 
cumdaucc.s, or diverlified by the progrefs of Mr Watt's 


PUte iniprovcmeiits. 

rccLxxviti Let A (fig* 9-) reprcfcnt the boiler. This has re- 
6 t ceived great improvements from his complete acquaint- 
Hfcripiioa ance with the procedure of nature in the produ^ionuf 

of his engines the fuel has been placed 
^e'fe midd of the v*ratcr, furrounded by an iron or 

rovements copper velTel, while the exterior boiler was made of 
re wood, which tranfmtts, and therefore wades the heat 


Ued- very (lowly. In others, the flame not only plays round 
the whole outflde, as in common boilers, but alfo runs 


along fevcral flues which are condufled through the 
luidd «f the water. By fuch contriv.*inces the (ire is 
applied to the water in a mud extenlive furface, and for 
a long time, fo as to impart to it the greateft part of 
its heat. So (kilfully was it applied in the Albion Mills, 
that although it was perhaps the larged engine in the 
kingdom, its uncoufumed fmoke Was inferior to that of 
a very fmall brew-houfe. In ^his fecond engine of Mr 
Watt, the top of the cylinder is (hut up by a drong 
metal plate^^, in the middle of which is a collar or box 
of leathers h /, formed in the nfual manner of a jack- 
head pump', through which the pidon rod PD, nicely 
turned and poHfhcd, can move up and down, without 
allowing any air to pafs by its (ides. Pmm the dome 
of the boiler proceeds a large pipe B C 1 O Qj which, 
after reaching the cylinder with its horizontal part BC, 


gine. 

Ladly, There may be obferved a crooked pipe a h 
which enters the upright pipe laterally a little above 
Tliis has a fmall jet hole at o; aiid.thc other end Oy which 
is coniideiably under the furface of the water of the 
coudeniiog cilU-rn, is covered with a puppet valve v, 
whnfe long (talk v u rifos above tlie water, and may be 
raifed or lowered by hand or by the plug biam. The 
valves R and X and the clacks in the pifluns S and Z 
are opened or fliut by the preiTures to which they are 
immediately expofed. 

This figure is not an exa£l copy of any of Mr Watt's 
engines, but has its parts fu dirpofed that all may come 
diflindtly into view, and exatftly perform their various 
functions. It is drawn in its quiefeent pofition, the 
outer end of the beam preponderating by the counter 
weight, and the piUon P at the top of the cylinder! 
and the piflons S and Z in their lowed litualions. 

In this fituation let us fuppofc that a ^wcuum is (by 
any means) produced in all the fpace below tbepiflun, 
the valve 1 l^ing (hut. It is evident that the valve R 
will alfo be (hut, as alfo the valve v. Now let the valve 
1 be opened. The fleam from the boiler, as claflic as 
common air, will rulh into the fpace above the pilton, 
and will exert on it a preffure as great as that of the 
atmofphere. It will therefore prefs it down, rnife the 
outer end of the beam, and caufe it to perform the 
fame work as any ordinary' engine. 

When the pidon P has reached the bottom of the 
cylinder, the plug frame (huts the valve 1, end opens 
L. By fo doing the communication is open between 
the top and bottom of the cylinder, and nothing hin¬ 
ders the fleam which is above thepidunfrotngoing along 
the paffage MLON. The pilton is uoW equally al^ 
fedled on both tides by the fteam, even though a part of 
it is continually condenfed by the cylinder, and in 
pipe 10 (^ Nothing therefore binders the pidon 
from beia^ dragged up by the counter weight, which 
aifts with Its whole force, undiminiihed by tiny remain¬ 
ing unbalanced cladicity of fleam. Here therefore this 
form of the engine has an advantage (aud by uo mean’s 
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Steam- a fmull one) over the common engines, in which a great 
Engine, pf ^he counter weight is expended in overcoming 
unbalanced atmofpheric preflurc. 

Whenever th6 pifton P ai^rives at the top of the cy¬ 
linder, the vajiye L is (hut by the plug frame, and the 
valves 1 and v are opened. All the fpace below the 
ptflon is at this time occupied by the ileam which came 
from the upper part of the cylinder. This being a lit¬ 
tle wafted,by condenfation, is not quite a balance for 
tlic prciTiitrc of the atmofplicrc. Therefore, during 
the aicent of the pifton, the valve R was ftiut, and 
it remains fo. When, therefore, the valve is opened, 
the cold water of the ciftern mull fpoiit up through the 
hole 0, and condenfe the fteam. To this muft be added 
the coldnefs of the whole pipe OQS. As fall as it is 
(.undenfed, its placets fupplic'dby fleam from the lower 
part of the cylinder. We have already remarked, that 
this fucceflive condenfation is accompliflied with aflu- 
uifldng rapidity. In the mean time, ftcam from the 
boiler prclTes on the upper furface of the piflon. It 
muft therefore defeend as before, and the engine muft 
perform a fccond working flrokc. 

But in the mean time the inje£iion w’atcr lies in the 
bottona of the pipe OQ^, heated to a conflderablc de¬ 
gree by the comlcnfatiun of the Ileam $ alfo a quanti¬ 
ty of air has been tlifengaged from it and from the 
water in the boiler. How is, this to be difebarged ?— 
This ia the offlee of the pumps ST and XY. The 
capacity <‘f ST is very great in proportion to the fpacc 
in which the air and water are lodged. When, therefore, 
the pifton S has got to the top of its courfc, there muft 
be a vacuum in the barred of this pump, and the water 
and air muft open the valve R and conic into it. When 
the pifton S comes down again in the next returning 
flrokc, this water and air gets through the valve of the 
piflon ; and in the nest working flrokc they are diC- 
charged by the pifton into the pump XY, and raifed by 
Us piflon. The air efcapes at Y, and as much of the 
water ns is neceflary is delivered into th,c boiler by a 
fmall pij>c tofupply its waftc. It is a matter of in¬ 
difference whether the piftons S and Z rife with the 
outer or inner end of the beam, but it is rather better 
they rife with the inner end. They arc oilicrvitifc 
drawn here, in order to detach thcui from the reft and 


ftiow tlicm more diftinftly. 

Such is Mr Wattes fccond engine. I.et us examine 
its principlcb, that we may fee the caufes of its avowed 
and great fupcrioniy over the common engines. 
Caufeiof We have already feen one ground of fuperiority, the 
if»f»j>eno- full operation of the counter wciglit. We are autho¬ 
rity over rized by careful examination to fay, that in ihC cum- 
rommon engines at Icaft one-half of the counter weight is 

rUtfullV^* expended in com.terafl.ing an unbalaactd prelTurc of the 
ration pifton during its afeent. In many engines, 

the foucter which arc not the worft, this extends to Jthof the whole 
weight, prclTurc. This is evident from the examination of the 
engine at Montrelaix by Boftut. This makes a very 
great counter weight necelTary, which .exhaufts a pro¬ 
portional purl of the moviug force. 
mkI r at advantage of Mr Watt’s form is the 

Cving”of annihilation of the waftc of ftca|i» by con- 

llean* dcnfation in the cylinder. The cylinder is always boil¬ 
ing hot, and clcrtforc pcrfcflly dry. This mult be evi¬ 
dent to a^ pcrfoD.who uuderiUnds tlw fubjefl. By the 
l^ime that Mr Watt had completed his improvements,his 


experiments on the prpduflion of fleam had given liio a Sream- 
pVetty accurate knowledge of its denfity; aud-he found £ngin«. 
iiimfelf authorized to fay, that the quantity of fteam 
employed did not exceed twice as much as would hil 
the cylinder, fo that not above one-half was unavoid¬ 
ably wafted. But before he could bring the engine to 
this degree of perfeflion, he had nu^uy diflicuhics to 
overcome; He cnclofcd the cylinder in an outer 
wooden cafe at a fmall diftance from it. This dimi- 
nidied the expence of heat by communication to fur- 
rounding bodies. SometiincB he allowed the fleam from 
the boiler to occupy tills interval. This undoubtedly 
prevented all diftipation from the inner cylinder s but 
in its turn it diflipated much heat by the outer cafe, 
and a very fcnftble condeuiatkin was obflirvcd betweeu 
them.. This has occafioncd him to omit this circum- 
ftance in fume of his bell engines. We believe it was 
omitted in the Albion Mills. 

The greateft difticully was to make the great piftoa 
light. The old and efl’cflual method, by water lying 
nil it, was inadniiftlblr. lie was ihcrctore obliged to 
have his cylinders moft nicily bored, perfeflly cyiiudri- 
cal, and finely polilhed ; and he made numbcrlefs trials 
of different foft fubltances for packing his pifton, which 
lliouid be tight w'itliout enormous friction, and v.-hioh 
Ihotild Ipug remain fu, iii a lituatiun pcrfcflly dry, uui 
hut aluiuft to burning. 

After all that Mr Watt has done in ihia rcfpcfl, he 
thinks that the greatc-ft part of the w.'illc of fleam which 
he ftill perceives in liis engines arifes horn the unavoid¬ 
able cfcapc by the Tides of the pifton during its lie- 
fccot. 

But the fafl is, that an engine of this conftrufliou, 
of the fame dinienfions with a con^moo engine, making 
the fame number of ftrokes of the farpe extent, 
not confunic above one-fuurtli part of tlie fuel that u 
confumed by the beft engines of the common form. It 
is alfo a very fortunate circumftance, that the perform¬ 
ance of the engine is not in;inediatcly dcflroyed, nor 
indeed fenlibly diniiniflied, by a fmall want of tiglit- 
nefs in the piflon. In the common engine, if air get 
in, in this way, it immediately puts a flop to the work ; 
but although even a cunfiderablc quantity of fteam get 
pall the pifton during its dcfccut, ilie rapidity of con- 
denfation is facb, that hardly any diminution of pref- 
fnre can be obferved, and the waftc of fleam is the 


only inconvenience. 64 

Mr Watt’s penetration foon difcovercd another moft An.>tJicr 
valuable property of this engine. When an engine of 
the common form ia erefled, the engineer muft make an 
accurate eftimate of the work to be peiformed, and 


muft proportion his engine accordingly. He mull be 
careful that it beable to execute its talk i but its 


power muft not cxctcd its load in apy cxjtravagant de-. 
gree. This viould produce a motion which is too la- 
pid, and which, being alternately io oppofttc direflions, 
would uccaflon jolts which no building or mnehinery 
could wiiliftaad. Many engines have been Ihuttercd by 
the pumps drawing aii, or a pump-rod breaking ; by 
which accidents the fteam-pifton defeends with fuch ra¬ 


pidity that every thing gives way. But in moft ope¬ 
rations (.vf mining, the tallt ol the engine iucreafes, uiid 
it myft he fo cuuftrufled nt ftrfl as to be aide to bear 
this addition. U is very dilHcult to manage an engine 
that is much fuperior to its tuft;; and the callcft way is. 


to 
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U.tbat it 
I .in always 
ho fxikdliy 
lifted to 
'.lie load 
t^iiich hap 
n.i to be 


toYiave it almoft full loaded) and to work It only during 
a few hours each day, and allow the pit water tn ac> 
cumulate during its repofe. This increafes the flrft coftt 
and wailrs fuel during the inuAion of the engine. 

But this oew engine can at all times be exaaly fitted 
(at Icall during the working firoke) to the load of 
work that then happens to be on it. We have only to 
adroiniflcT fteani of a proper rlallicity. At the firft 
eredtioi) the engine may be equal to twice its tafk) if 
the fleam admitted above the cylinder be equal to that 
of common boiling water; but when once the ebullition 
is fairly commenced, and the whole air is expelled from 
all parts of the apparatus, it is evident, that by damping 
the fire, fleam of half this elafiicity may be continually 


fupplic'd, and the water will continue boiling altboi^h 
its temperature does not exceed iRy** of Fahrenheit’s 
llicrmometer. This appears by infpefting our tabic of 
T^iporous elafiicity, and affords another argument for 
rendering that fable more accurate by new experiments. 
We hope that MrWatt will not withhold from the pub¬ 


lic the knowledge which he has acquired on this fubje6l. 
]t may very polUbly refult from an accurate invefliga- 
tion, that it w«>uld'be advifablc to work our fleam^eu- 


regulated the pins of the plug-frame, in fuch a manner Sri’ :'*.. 
that the valve fhould fhut the moment that the piftnn r.n pii.c. 
had defeendeda certain proportion (fuppofc one-fourth, 
one-third, one-half, &c.) of the cylinder. So far the 
cylinder was occupied by ftcam as claftic as common 
air. In preffing the piftoii farther down, it behoved 
the ftcam to expand, and its clafi.icity to ditniuifb. It 
i« plain that this could be done in any degrda U'c pleafe, 
and tliat the adjuftment can be varied in a minute, ac¬ 
cording to the exigency of thecae, by moving the plug 
pins. 

In the mean time, it mnftbe obfcrvcd, that the pref- 
fure on the piflon is continually changing, and confe- 
queiitly the accelerating force. The motion therefore 
will no longer be uniformly accelerated: it will ap¬ 
proach much fader ta uniformity' j nay, it may be re¬ 
tarded, bccaufc although the prcffiire on the piflon at 
the beginning of the Aroke may exceed the refiAauce 
of the load, yet when the piflon is near the bottom ihd 
refiftanct* may exceed the prefTure. Whatever may be 
the law by which the preffure on the piflon varies, an 
ingenious mechanic may contrive the connefting ma- 
chiifcery in fneh a way' that the chains or rodx at the 


ginre with weak Aeams, and that the diminution of 
wotk maybe more tban compeiifated by the diminution 
of fuel. It is more pmbable indeed, and it is Mr 
W'ait’n opinion, that the contrary is the cafe, and that 
it is much moir economical to employ great heats. At 
any the decifion of this quellinn is of great im¬ 
portance for improving the engine^ and we fee, in the 
mean time, that the engine can at uH times be fitted fo 
as to pel form its tafk with a modcraio and maiiageable 
motion, and that as the talk incruafea wc can iuLTeafe 


outer end of die beam fhall continually exert the fame 
preffure, or fhall vary' their prefTnre accoiding to any 
law lie finds moA convenient. It is in tin's manner that 
the watchmaker, by the form of the fuzee, produces an 
equal preffure on the wheel-work by means of a very 
uneqiml aflion of the main-fpring. lu like manner, by 
making the outer arch heads portions of a proper fpiral 
iiiflead of a circle', wc can regulate the force of the 
beam at pleafurr. 

Thus wc fee how much more manageable an eu- 


the power of the engine. 

C/.ir 'iiion- lint the method now propofed has a great inconve- 
\f/<.aiKc nioijce. die fteam is weaker than the atmofphcrc, 

there is an exiernai force tending to fqueer.e in the lides 
and bottom of the boiler. This could not be refiAed 
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when the difference is conildcrable, and common air 
would rufh in through every crevice of the boiler and 
foon choke the qngine : it muA therefore he given up. 

But the fame effedl will be produced by dtminifhing 
the paffage for the Aram into the cylinder. For this 
purpofe, the puppet valve by whicli tire ftetim enters the 
cylinder was mndc in the form of a long taper fpigot, 
and it was lodged in a cone of the fame Aiape ; confe- 
qucntly the palHige could be enlarged or contract'd at 
pleafure by the diAance to which the inner cone was 
drawn up. 

In this way fevtral engines were conAmCed, and the 
general puqiofc of fuiting the power of the engine to 
its tafk was completely anfwered ; but as the mathe¬ 
matical reader will readily perceive) it was extremely 
difficult to make this adjuAment precife and eonllant. 
Ill a great machine like this going by jerks, it was 
liardly poffihle that every fuccefSve motion of the valve 
Aiould ^ precilcly the fame. This occafioncd very fen- 
fible iin'gularitios in the motion of the engine, which 
incrcafcd and became hazardous when the joints work- 


cd loofc by long ufc. 

Mr Mr Watt’s genius, always fertile in refources, found 
out a complete remedy for all thefc inconveniences. 
Making the valve of the ovdin.iry form of a puppet 
clack, he adjuAed the button of its Aalk or tail fo that 
it fhould alw'ays open full to the fume height. He then 


ginc is in this form than Newcomen’s was, and alfo 
more cafily invefligated in refpeft of its power in its va¬ 
rious pofitions. The knowledge of this laA citcum- 
Aance was of mighty confcquencc, und without it no 
notion could be formed of what it could pet form. This 
fiigg< Aed to Mr Watt the ufe of the haronu ter com¬ 
municating with the cylinder; and by tlie knowledge 
acquired by thefc means has the macliinc been fo much 
improved by its ingenious inventor, 

Wc mull not omit in this place one deduflion made 
by Mr Walt from his obfervations, which may be call¬ 
ed a difeovery of gicat importance in the theory of the 
engine. 

Let ABC!D (fig. lo.) reprefent a feiflion of thecy-i\ Hiicvrry 
lindei of a Aeam-cngine, and KF the fjrfacc of itspif-'-iMr 
ton. I.et us fuppofc that tlic Acam was admiitcd 
while EF was in contaft with AB, and that ac foon as 
it had preffed it down to the fmiation EF the 
cock is fhut. l‘he Acam will continue to prrfs it down, yf ^u.. 
and as the Acam expands its preffure diminiAies. Wcguiu. 
may exprefs its prclfiirc (cxeitcil all the while the pi- 
llon moves finni the fitnatioii AB to the firuation El') 
by the linc'EF, If vve fuppofc the claAicity of the 
Acam proportional to its denfity, as is nearly the 
cafe with air, we may exprvfs the preffure on the pi- 
ilon in any other poiirion, fuch as KL or DC, h} Kf 
and D <*, the ordinates of a reftangular hyperbola F /r, 
of which AE, AB arc the airymptotes, and A the 
centre. The accumulated ptfffure during the mot'on 
of the piAon from EF to DC will he «pirffed by the 
area EF, f DE, and the prcffiire dtririg^lhc whole mo¬ 
tion bv the area ABF c DA. ’ 
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Now it 13 well known that the area EF eDE is 
Engine, equal to ABFE mtUtipUed by the hyperbolic loga* 
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Thus let’tli« diameter of the pifton be 24 inchesi 
and the preffure of the atmofphere on a fquareinch be 
74 pounds ; the preflure on thepifton is 6333 pounds* 
Let the whole ftrokc be 6 feet, and let the Ream be 
ftopped when the piRon has delcended'iS inches^ or 1*5 

feci. The hyperbolic logarithm of is i» 3®^*943 


»»5 


Therefore the accumuUted prcfTiire ABF r DA is ^ 
6333 X 2,3862943.;= 15114 ptrtinds. 

As few profcflional engineers are poffefied oFa table 
of liypertjolic logarithms, while tables of common lo¬ 
garithms arc or Ihould be in the hands of every perfon 
who is much engaged in mechanical calculations, let 
the lollowing method be praAifed. Take thecoinmoii 
AD 

logarithm of-^r^, and multiply it by 2,3026 \ the pro- 

AD 

du£l U the hyperbolic logarithm of 

The accumulated preflorc while the pifton moves 
from AB to EF is 6333 X t, or fimply 6333 pounds. 
Therefore the Ream while it expands into the whole 
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The a&lvc mind of its ingcuioua rnventor did not Steain- 
Rop here ; It had always been matter of regret that 
one half of the motion was itnaccumpanied by any '"^v— 
work. It was a very obvious thing to Mr Watt, that 
as the Ream admitted above thepUlon prcRcd it down, 
fo Ream admitted below the piilon preRed it up with 
the fame force, provided that a vacuum were made on 
its upper fide, 'rhii was eafily done, by counc^ling 
the lower end of the cyliuder with tlie boiler and the 
upper eud with the condenfer. 

Fig. 11. is a reprefentation of this conRruflion ex- 
a^ly copied from Mr Watt’s figure accompanying hi8£)^.f^^j; 
fpecification. Here BB is a fefliun of the cylinder, 
furrounded at a fmall dilLnce by the cafe 1111. The W..ct’s 
feftion of thepiRun A, and the collar of leathers which 
cmbiaces the^piRon rod, gives a diRinfi notion of its 
conRrudUon, of the manner in which it is cuu'U^ied 
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with tlic piRon rod. and how the packing of the piiU 
and -collar contributes to put all tight. 

From the top of the cylinder proceeds the horizon¬ 
tal pipe. Above the letter D is ooi'erved the ot 
t'hb Ream valve, communicating with the box above it. 

In the middle of this may be obierved a dark iliaded 
circle. This is the mouth of the upper branch of the 
Ream pipe coming from the boiler. Beyond D, below 
tlw letter N is the feat of the upper condenfing vjlve. 

The bottom of the cylinder is made fphcrical. fitting the 
piRon, fo that they may come into entire coiila^. vin- 
Other horizontal pipe proceeds from this bottom. 
hove the letter E is the feat of the low’cr Ream valve. 

This box is at the extie- 


cylintlcr adds a prefTure of 8781 pounds. 

Suppufc that the iUnm had got free admifiion during , . , , , 

ttic -hoi. Jefeent of the pifton, the eccumulated pref- op'"'"? mto the valve box , ^ ^ , , 

fuie wouhl have been 6333 x ♦. or *533* pounds. n»'y °f »"«'«■■ P’.P' “f^cd C.vvh.ch brattel c* 

Here Mr Watt obferved a remarkable refult. The f , “PP« horizontal part dTceiids oL- 

ftcaia expended in tliia cafe would have been four timea bquely, coming forward to the eye. The lov.-r pait 
greater Than when it was Hopped at ^h. yet the « T."! 

accumulated prefTure is not twice as great, being nearly 
■{ds. Onc-fourth of ilie Ream pcrfiU'ms nearly Jths of 


the work, and an equal quantity performs mere than 
twice as much work when thus admitted during of 
the motion. 

This is a curious and an important information, and 
the advantage of this method of working a Ream-engine 
incrcafts in proportion as the Ream is foonci Ropped ; 
but the iucreafe is not great after the Ream is rarefied 
four times. The curve approaches near to the axis, 
and friiall additions are made to the area.. The ex- 
pence of fueh great cyliudcre is confiderable, and may 
foroetiroes compenfate this advantage. 

I.ttt the Ream be RuppeO at llcsperfcinuanre is mult 
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It IS very pleafing to obferve fo many unlooked- 
for advantages refulting from an improvement made 
with the foie view of leflening the waRe of Ream by 
cotfdctifation. While this purpofc is gained, we learn 
how to baR>and the Ream wluch is not thus waRcd* 
enpne becomes more manageable, and is more 
eafily aaa|iticd to every vaviatiou in its t&flc. and all its 
powers are more eafdy computed. 


mauon. Beyond this Ream valve, and below tlie letter 
F, may be obferved tbe feat of the lower condenfing 
valve. A pipe defeends from thence, and at a fmall 
diRance below unites with another pipe GG which 
comes down from tlie upper condenfing valve N. 
Tliefc two edudion pipes thus united go downward;:, 
and open at L into a reAaiigular box. of which the 
end is feen at L. This box goes backward from the 
eye. and at its farther extremity coiiimunicates with 
the air.pump K, whofe piRon is here rejirefcnted in 
fcAion witli its butterfly valves. The piRon dcliv.rs 
the water and air laterally into another re^langnlarliox 
M, darkly fhaded, which box communicatt'S w'iOi tlie 
pump I. The piRon rods of this and of the air pump 
are fufpended by chains from a fmall arch bend on ihe 
inner arm of the great beam. The lower part of the 
eduflioo pipe, the horizontal box L. the air pump K, 
with the communicating box £ bctw'cen it and the 
pump I, are all immerfed in the colu wicer of the con- 
denfing ciRern. The box L is made flat, broad, and 
Riallow, in order to increnfe its furface and ac .‘derate 
the condenfation. But that this may be performed 
with the utmoR expedition, a fmall pipe H, open be¬ 
low (but occaflonally Ropped by a plug valve), is infert- 
ej laterally into tbe edudtiun pipe G. and then divides 
into two branches; one of wluch reaches within a foot 
or two,of the upper valve N,aiid the other approaches 
as near to the valve F. 

As it is.intcnded by this conflrii£^ion to give tlie pif* 
ton a Rrorg impulfe in both diredions, it vi’ill not be 

3 pi opt r 
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Sici.ni, proper to riifpend its rod by a chala from the great 
Enjfiiie. i)cam j for it mull not only pull down that end of the 
beam, but alfo pufh it upwards. It may indeed be 
fufpcndtd by double chains like the piitons of the en- 
ginoR for extingu>(hing fires; and Mr Watt has accord¬ 
ingly done fo in fome of his engines. But in his draw¬ 
ing from which this figure is copied, he has communi¬ 
cated the force of the piflon to the beam by means cf 
a toothed rack, OO, which engages or works in ihe 
toothed feAor tlie end of the beam. The read¬ 

er will undcrllnnd, witboiit any further explanation, 
how the impulfc given to the pitton in cithcr^dire^lion 

thus tranlinitted t»» the beam without diminution. 
The fly XX, with its pinion Y, which alfo works in 
the toothed arch QCJ^maybe fuppofed to be removed 
for the prcfetit, and will he confidered afterwards. 

Wf (hall take the prefent opportunity of deferibing 
Mr \V;iti s method of ronimunicating the force of the 
f. n-n engine to any machine of the rotatory kind. 
V» Jvpreft-iiis the rim and arms of a very large and 
htp.vy metalline fly. On its axis is the concentric 
W ujicd wheel U. There in attached to tlieend of the 
guT.t beam a ftroiig .‘nJ (lifT rod TT, to the lower end 
of which a toothed wlieel W Is firmly fixed by two 
belts, fo that it cannot turn round. The wheel is of 
*hc fume fi/e and in the fame vertical plane witli the 
c. luil U ; and an iron link or ftrap (which cannot be 
fei-') hire becaufe it is on the other fide of the two 
a'... ■:U) Mnncfls the centres of the two wheels, fo tliat 
I’lv oru' cannot (ptit the otht-r. I'hc engine being in 
the pfiiilion reprefented in the figdre, fuppofc the fly to 
be turned once round by any external force in the di¬ 
re- tioii of the darts. It is plain, that fincc the toothed 
vlu'Jc can quit each other, being kept together by 
.lie lilt’ , the inner half (that is, the Inilf next the cylin¬ 
der , (*f the wheel U will work on the inner half of the 
•vheci W, f» that at the end of the revolution of the 
flv the wheel W muft have got to the top of the wheel 
U, and the outer end of the beam muft be raifed to its 
Inghrft pofition. The next revolution of the fly will 
bring the wheel W and the beam conncAed with it to 
their iirft pofitioos ; ard thus every two revolutions 
of the fly will make a complete period of tlie beam’s 
r-fiprocatii!g rrovem»’nts. Now, inllead of fuppofiijg 
\h: fly to drive the beam, let the beam drive the fly. 
Thr* motions muft be perfectly the fame, and the afccut 
or defeent c' the piiluu will produce one revolution 
«>f the fly. 

A fide view of this apparatus is given in fig. 12. 
ma/ked by the fame letters of reference. This fhowo 
th«- fituation of parts which were fore fliortciicd in fig. 
II. particul ''-1 j the defeending branch C of the fleam 
]jin and the fituation and communications of the two 
pumps K and 1 . 8, 8 is the horizontal part ofthe Ileam 
pipe. 9 18 a part of it whofe box is repiefcntrd by the 
dark c'rclc of fig. II. D is the box of the ftcam 
clacK, anu the little circle at its corner reprefents the 
end of .he uxis which turns it, as will be drferibed af¬ 
terwards. N is the place of the irpptr cdu^ion valve. 
A part only of the upper cd«6lion-pipe G is reprefent- 
rd, the reft being cut off, btcaufe it would have covered 
the dtfeending fteam-pipc CC. When centinued 
down, it comes between the eye and the box E of the 
lower fleam valve, and the box F of the lower educ¬ 
tion value. 


Let us now trace the operation of thU machJiie iteim- 
throngh all its fteps. Rccuiring to fig. it. Id us fup- I^ng tne. 
pofc that the lower part of the cylinder BB is exhauft- “ ' " 

cd of all tiaftic fluids; that tlic upper fleam valve D and 
the lower edufliou valve F are open, and that the lower 
fleam valve E and upper eduAton valve N arc fhut. Ii is 
evident that the piflon mud bepreffed toward the bottom 
of the cylinder, and muft pull down the end of the work¬ 
ing beam by means of the toothed rack OO and feAor 
Cy^caufing tlie other end of the beam to uirge for- 
wam the machinery with which it is conneAed. When 
the piflon arrives at tlie bottom of the cylinder, the 
valves D and F arc fliut by the plug finme, and E and 
N are opened. By this laft paffage the fleam gets into 
the cduAioii-pipe, where it meets with the injeAion 
water, and is rapidly condtnfcd. The fleam from the 
boiler enters at the fame time by E, and preiling on 
the lower fide of the piflon, forces it upwards, and by 
means ofthe toothed rack OO and toothed fcAor 
forces up that end of the working beam,nnd caufes the 
other end to urge forward the machinery with which 
it is coiineAed: and in this manner the operation of the 
engine may be continued for ever. 

The injcAioa water is continually running into the 
eduAion-pipe, becaufe condciifation is continually go¬ 
ing on, and therefore there is a continual atmofplieric 
preffurc to produce a jet. The air which is difengaged 
from the water, or enters by leaks, is evacuated only 
during the rife of the piflon ofthe air-pump K. When 
this is vtry copious, it renders a very large air-pump 
neceflary; and in fome fituations Mr Watt has been 
obliged to employ two air-pumps, one worked by each 
arm of the beam. This In every cafe expend-^ a very 
confiderable portion of the power, for the air-pump 15 
always working agaiufl the whole preflure of the atmo- 
fphere. 

It is evident that this form of the engine, by main¬ 
taining an almofl conftant and uninterrupted impul- 
fion, 18 much fitter for driving any machinery of conti¬ 
nued motion than any of the former engines, which 
were inaAive during lialf of their motion. It does not, 
however, feem to have this fuperiority when employed 
to draw water: But it is equally fitted for this tafk. 

Let the engine be loaded with twice as much as would 
be proper for it if a finglc ftroke engine, and let a fly 
be conneAcd with it. Then it is plain that the power 
of the engine during the rife of the fleam piflon will 
be accumulated in the fly; and this, in conJunAion with 
the power of the engine during the defccnl of the fleam 
pifton, will be equal to the whole load of water. 

In fpeaking of the tttam and eduAion-valves, wc faid 
that they were .all piijipcl valvee. Mr Watt employed 
cocks, and alfo Hiding valves, fuch as the regulator or 
fleam-valves of the old engines. But he found them 
always lofe their tightnefs after a fhort time. This is 
not furprifing, when wc confider that they are always 
perfeAlydry, and almoft burning hot. He was therefore 
obliged to change them all for puppet clacks, which, 
when truly ground and nicely fitted in their motions 
at firfl, arc not found to go out of order by any length 
of time. Other engineers now univerlally ufe them ia 
the old form,of the fleam-engine, without the fame 
reafons, and merely by fervilc and ignocul unitation. 

The way in which Mr Watt opens and ftiuts thefe* 
valves is as follows: Fig. 13. n^refents a clack with. 

iia. 
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ua fiiat and box. SuppoCc it iwie of th« edo&ion valve*, 
hd^ne. jg part q£ tbe pipe which introduce* the ileain» and 

' GG i* the upper part of the pipe which communtcalcs 
with the cooeWorer. At EE may he oblerved a piece 
more faiotly fiuded than the lurroundiiig part*. 1-hie 
ia the feat ofithe valve* and la a Irafaor bell-meul ring 
turned conical on the outride, fo aa to fit exaiUy into a 
conical paK of the OG. Thcfc two pieces are 
fitied bp^srinding; and the cone being of a long taper, 
the liin;? itinks firmly in it, cfpecially after having been 
there fur fome time and umted by ruft. The clack it- 
fclf U a ilrong braf* plate D, turned conical on the 
*dgc, fo a* to fit the conical or fioping inner edge of 
the feat. Thefe are very nicely ground on each other 
with emery. This conical joining is much more obtufe 
than the outer fide of the ring ; fo that although the 
joint is air-tight, the two pieces do not flick ftrongly 
together. 1 ne clack has a round tail 1 )G, which is 
freely moveable up and down, in the hole of a crols 
piece FF. On the upper fide of the valve is a ftrong 
piece of mcul DC firmly joined to it, one fide of 
which is formed into a toothed rack. A is the fediion 
of an iron axle which turns in holes in the oppofitc 
iides of the valve-box, where it is nicely fitted bv 
grinding, fo as to be air-tight. Collets of thick 
leather, well foaked in melted tallow and rofiii, arc 
ferewed on the outfide of thcfc holes to prevent all in- 
grefsof air. One end of this axis projeas a good way 
without the box, and carries a fpanner or handle, which 
IS moved by the plug-frame, lo tliis axis is fixed a 
Arong piece of metal B, the edge of which is formed 
ioto an arch of a circle having tlie axis Aiu its centre, 
and is cut into teeth, which vrork in the teeth of the 
rack DC. IC ia a, cover which i* fixed by ferews to 
the top of the box IIJJH, and may be taken olT in 
order to get at tlu: valve when it need* repuira. 

From this deferiptiou it ia cafy to fee that by turn¬ 
ing the handle which is on the axis A* the fcAor B 
mull lift up the valve by int.ms of its toothed rack DC, 
ull the upper cod of the rack touch the knob or but- 
lott E. , Tutuing the handle in the oppofite diredlioa 
brioRS the valve down again to its feat. 

This valve is extremely tight. But in order lo open 
it for the paflage of the fleam, wc muft exert a force 
CQual to the preffurc of the aUnofpbcrc. This in a large 
engine i* a very great weight. A valve of fix inches 
diameter fuflaius a preffurc not lefa than 400 pounds. 
But- this force is quiu moaicntary, and hardly impede* 
the motion of the engine t for the inftant the valve isde- 
taclitd from its feat, although it has not moved the 
lOOth part of an inch, the preffure is over. Even this 
little inconvenience has been removed by a delicate 
thought of Mr Walt. He has put the fpanner in fuch 
a pofitioii whfn to raifi: ibcval*-c, that it* mc- 

chaawal energy ia alnioft iofiujtcly great. Let QR 
(fig. 14.) he part of the plug-frame defeendiug, and F 
one its pins jufl going lo Uy bold of the rpanner NO 
moycabU round tbc axis N. On the fame axis is ano¬ 
ther am* NM cooneacd by a joint with the leader 
ML, which iscooncckcd alGo by a joint with ibe fpan- 
iier LA that is on the A of the hSXw witbin^hc 
t|dvn*boJU Therefore,when the pin P pufhes down 
tfe: fanner NO, the, arm NM movex fidewife^nd pulls 
down tW fpauocr AL by roeaiui of t)|D^anc^ing rod. 
Things arc fo difpolcd, that when tbc cock is ffiut, LM 


aad MN are in one flraight line. The intelligent me- Siean 
chaiiic will perceive, that, in this pofitioo, the force of 
the lever ONM is iufupcrablc. It has this further ad- 
vantage, that if any thing fhould tend to force open tlie 
valve, it would be inciTetlwal; for no force exeitcd at 
A, and tranfiuitted by the rod LM, can polfibly pulli 
the joint M out of its pofition, Of fnch importance is 
it to pradtical mechanics, that its profcfibrs lliould be 
perfons of penetration as wcU as knowledge. Yet this 
civcumflancc is unheeded by hundreds who have fer- 
vikly copied from Mr Watt, as may be fecn iu every 
engine that is puffed on the public as a difeovery and 
an improvement. When thcfc puppet valves have been 
introduced into the common engine, wc have not fecn 
one inilaucc where this has been attended to ; certain¬ 
ly bet-ufc Its utility has not been obferved i and there 
is one filuation where it is of moic confcqucnce thau in 
Mr Watt's engine, viz. ia the iujcdlion-cock. Here 
the \alve is drawn back into a box, where the water is 
fo awkwardly difpofed round it that it can hardly get 
out of its way, and where the preffure even exceeds that 
of the atinofpbcrc. Indeed ibis particular fubfliluliua 
©f the bullon-valve for the cock is mofl injudsclous. 

Wc poftponed any account of the oflicc of tbc fly 
XX (fig. II.), as it is not of life in an engine regu¬ 
lated by the fly W. The fly XX is only for n guJal- 
iug the reciprocating motion of the beam when ll:e 
fleam is not admitted during the whole dcfccnl of the 
pifton. This it evidently muft render more uniform, 
accumulating a momentum equal lo the w hole preifiac 
of the full fupply of fleam, and then fliariug it with 
the beam during the reft of the defeent c f the pifton. 72 

When a perfon properly {killed in mechanics andRevuv 
cheroiftry reviews thefe dilfei-cnt forms of Mr Watt’s 
fleam-engine, he will cafily perceive them fufcc-ptihle of 
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many intermediate forms, in which any gue or i^'nrc^oi 


the diflinguilhing improvementa maybe employed. 1 he 
firft great improvemcnt.was the coiidenfation in a fepa- 
rate veffcl. This incrcafed tbc original powers of the 
engine,' giving to the atpiofphcTic preffure and to the 
counter weight their full energy ; at the fame tiipe 
the wafte of fleam is greatly diminifticd. The next im¬ 
provement by employing the preffure of the fleam in- 
ftcad of that of the atmofphcre, aimed only at a ftill 
farther diminution of the wafte ; but was fertile in ad¬ 
vantages, rendering the machine more manageable, and 
particularly enabling us at all times, and without trou¬ 
ble, to fuit tbc power of, the engine to its load of work, 
however variable and increafingj and brought into view 
a very intcrefling propofition in the mechanical theory 
of the engine, viz. that the whole performance of a 
given quantity of fleam maybe augmented by admitting 
it into the cylinder only during a part of the pifton'* 
motion. Mr Watt has varied the application of thia 
propofition in a Uioofand way# : and there is nothing 
about the machine which give* more employment to the 
fdgacity and judgment of the engineer. The third 
improvemeot of the double impulfe may be confidcred 
as the finifhing toucli given to the engine, and render* 
it as uniform in its adlion as any w’ater-whecl. In the 
engine in its mofl perfcfl form there does not feem to 
be above one-fourth of the fleam wafted by warmii^ the 
apparatus; make it one-f^rtK 

part more powerful than it is at prefent. The only 
thing thatfeemsfufceplible of confuicraUeimpinvrment 
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Eripne. its arms re^uiren proportional ftrength. This requires 
a Taft rpaft of matter* not Icfa indeed in an engine with 
a cylinder of 54 inches than' three tons ^d a half, 
moving with the velocity of three feet in a fecond« 
which muft be communicated in about half a fecond. 
This mafs mall be brought into motion from a ftate of 
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wanting 


foft>eiigth-|^ft^ mull again be brought to reft, again into motion, 
again to reft, to complete the period of a llroke. 


Tills confumes much power; and MrWatt has not been 
able to load an engine with more than 10 or 11 pounds 
on the inch and preferve a fuflicient quantity of motion, 
fo as to make I3 or 15 f1x>feet ftrokes in a fecond. 
Many attempts have been made to lelTon this mafs by 
ufing a light framed wheel, or a light frame of carpen¬ 
try, in place of a folid beam. Thcfe have generally 
been conllruAcd by perfons ignorant of the true feicn- 
tific principles of carpentry, and have fired according¬ 
ly. Mr Watt has made fimilar attempts ; but found, 
that alihongh at firll they were abundantly ftrong, yet 
after a Ihort timc’i employment the ftraps and bolts 
with which the wooden parts were connc^cd cut their 
way into the wood, and the framing grew loofc in the 
joints, and, without giving any warning, went to pieces 
in ail inftant. A folid malfy f mple beam, of fufHcicnt 
ftrcnglh, bends, and feufibly Complains (as the carpen¬ 
ters txprefs it), before it breaks. In all great engines, 
therefore, fuch only are employed, and in fmaller cu» 
giiies he fometimes ufes caft-iron wheels or pulleys ; nay, 
he frequently ufcR no beam or.cquivalent whatever, but 
employs the fteam pillon-rod to drive the machinery to 
which the engine is appliedi 

Wc prefume that our thinking readers will not be 
difpleafed with this rational hiftory of the progrefs of 
this engine in the hands of its ingenious and worthy in¬ 
ventor. Wc owe it to the communications of a friend, 
well acquainted with him, and able to judge of his 
merits. The public fee him always affuctated with the 
no lefs celebrated incchnnio and philofoplicr Mr Boulton 
of Soho near Birmingham (fee Soho). They have (har¬ 
ed the royal patent from the beginning; aud the al¬ 
liance is equally hooourabU* to both. 

The advantages derived from the patent-right fliow 
fi*s" the fiipcriority of the engine and the liberal minds 

nvJ *^ii. e- proprietors. They crc£l the engines at the ex- 

/pciing en- P^^cc of the employers, or giving working drafts of all 
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the parts, with inllru^ions, by which any relident en¬ 
gineer may execute the work. Tlie employers felcA 
the bell engine of the ordinary kind in the kingdom, 
compare the quantities of fuel expended by each, and 
pay to Meffrs Watt and Boulton one-ihird of the an¬ 
nual favings for a certain term of years. By this the 
patentees are excited to do their utmuft to make the 
engine perfed ; and the employer pays in proportion to 
the advantage he derives from it. 

It may not be here improper to ftate the aAual per¬ 
formance of Ibme of thcfe engines, as they have been 
afeertained by experiment, 
the An engine having a cylinder of 3*r inches in diame- 
siftual per- ter, and making 17 double ftrokes per minute, perfomis 
“•"Sme oi "■‘^rk of forty horfes working night and day (for 
ihtfecn-** three relays or 120 horfes muft be kept), and 

bums 11,000 pounds of StafTordlhire coal per day. A 
cylinder of 19 inches, making z j (Irokes 01 4 feet ehch 
per minute, performs the work of 12 horfes working 
VoL. XVII. Part 11 . 
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conftantly, and burns 3700 pounds of coals per day. 

A cy'libder of 14 inches, making 2Z ftrokes of 5 feet, 

■bams 3500 poonds of coals, and is equivalent to the ' ~ 
conftant woi^ of 20 horfes. And the patentees tbkik 
themfelves authorized by experience to fay in general, 
that thefe engines will rarfe more than 20,000 cubio 
feet of watet 24 feet high for every hundred weight of 
good pit coal confumed by them. 

In confcqucnce ofthe great fuperiority of Mr Watt’s 
engines, both with refpedt to economy and managcable- 
nefs, they have become of mull extenflve ufe ; and in 
every demand of manufjflure on a great fcalc they of¬ 
fer U8 an indefatigable Jervant, whofe ftrcnglh has no 
bounds. The greateft mechanicalprojefl that ever en-Propoft 
gaged the attention of man was on the point of being'® 
executed by this machine. The ftates of Holland 
tre.itiiig with Mcflrs Watt and Boulton for draining 
the Haerlem Meer, and even reducing the Zuyder Zee;engine, 
and we doubt not but that it will be nccomplifhed when¬ 
ever that unhappy nation has fufftciently felt the difFer- 
ence between liberty and democratic tyranny. Indeed 
fuch unlimited powers are afforded by this engine, that 
tlie engineer now thinks that no talk can be propofed to 
him which he cannot cxcculcwith profit to his employer. . 

No wonder then that all claft'es of engineers havc-j.^^^^' 
turned much of their attention to this engine ; and fee-tempt* 
ing that it has done fo much, that they try to make itimprnvi 
do Hill more. Numberlefs attempts have been made toMr W. 
improve Mr Watt's engine ; and it would occupy a 
luroc to give an account of tliem, whilft that 
would do no more than indulge curiofity. Our cngi-^,;,ntagj 
neers by profeflion are in general raifcrably deficient in 
that accurate knowledge of mechanics and ofehemiftry 
which is neceffary for underftanding this machine; ami 
we liave not heard of one in this kingdom who can be 
put on a pur with the prefent patentees in this refpecl. 

Moll of the attempts of engineers have been made with 
the humbler view of availing themfelves of Mr Walt’s 
difcoverics, fo as to conftruft a ftcam-enginc fuperiur to 
Newcomen's, and yet of a form fufEciently different 
from Watt’s to keep it without the reach of the patent. 

This they have in general accomplilhed by performing- 
the cniidcnfallon iu a place, which, with a little ftretcli 
of fancy, not unfrequent in a court of law, may be call¬ 
ed/tfr/ of the cyUnder. 

The fuccefs of moft of thefe attempts has interfered 
fo little with the intereft of the patentees, that theyfuccrf^i 
have not hindered the erctlion of many engines which iheie h. 
the faw would have deemed encroachments. We think 
it our duty to give our opinion on this fubjeft withont’ '* 
referve. Thefe are moll expenfive undertakings, and 
few employers are able to judge accurately of the me¬ 
rits of a projct> prefented to them by an ingenious ar- 
tift. They may fee the praflicability of the fchemc, by 
having a general notion of thcexpanfion and eundenfa- 
tion of fteam, and they may be mifled by the ingenuity 
apparent in the conftrm^ion. I'ht engineer hrtnfelf is 
frequently the dupe of his own ingenuity; and it is not 
always difhonefty, but frequenriy ignorance, which 
makes him prefer his own invention or (atbe thinks it) 
improvement. It is a moft delicate engine, and requires 
much knowledge to fee w'hat does and what docs not 
improve it# performance. We have gone into the pre¬ 
ceding minute Invcftigalioo of Mr Watt's progrefs with 
the exprefa purpofc of making our readers fauy mafter^ 
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S^tam- of ilR puiioipl(*R, and have more than once pointed out 
KuRine 

real iinpsovj'mfuls, that lliey may he fnnily fixed 
and always ready in the nmul. iSy liaving rccoiirfe to 
them, the reaikr may pronounce with cMjnfidciu-e on the 
ni(*rits of any new conilru^iott, and will not be dccei- 
ved by the puffj»of an ijijnorant ordilhoneil engiiie^-T. 
KytiiiJon Wp mud except from this gcnctal ctiiicifm a con* 
>r Mr ftrudioii by Mr Jonathan Hornblowcr near Bvifiol, on 
l-ntbiuw- account of its Ihi^ularity, and the ingenuity and veal 
• r. fitill which app-.'rs in foir.^ paitleulars of its condriic- 

ti<Ki. U'lic fi>lli>\vii:o fljoTt dclcriplion will fnlHcii-'ntly 
cxphiiti ilR piitu'.’plo» and cu.iblv our readers lo 
ci.P'-' its merit. 

rlitc A and U 15.) reprefent two cyUnderr, of which 
^ tlicli:rgtd. A pidon moves in each, having their 
Hi^’i.riptio i*‘'’ds n and i) moving thtcxiffli coll.irs at F. and F. 
J Ji.s Ic cy.indci-s may he fopplkd with llcam from the 

K i ii-jii. boih-r by means of tlic fcjnarc pipe G, which has a flanch 
to ii with the reft aif the fteam pipe. This 

fqnare part iu repvefentcd as I>ranching off to both cy- 
liinlvvs. ^ 3tid tl arc two cocks, which have handles 
and tumblers a*; iifiia!, worked by the plug-beam W. 
On the lorc-lide (that ift, the fide next the eye) of the 
cylifiders is reprefieut'-d another rnmmunicating pipe, 
whofe fcdlion is aHofqvi.uc or rcClangnl.ir, liaving alfo 
two cocks 'Fhe pipe Y, iinmciliately under tlic 

cOvk^> cftablifliea a communication between the upper 
and lower parts of the fmall cylinder B, by opening 
the cock />. There is a fimdar pipe on the other fide 
of the cylinder A, iotmediatcly under the cock r/. 
When tlic cocks e and a are open, and the cocks ^ and 
d are (hut, the fteam from the boiler has free admilTion 
jnto the upper part of the cylinder D, and the fteam 
from the lower part of B has free admiffion into the 
upper part of A j but the ujjperpart of each cylinder 
has no communication with its lower part. 

From the bottom of tlic great cylinder proceeds the 
edndfion-pipe K, having a valve at its opening into the 
cylinder, which brndsdownwards, and is counc^edwith 
the conical condenfer L ^c). The condenfer is fixed 
on a hollow box M, on which {land the pumps N and 
O for extrafting the air and water; which lad runs 
along the trough T into a ciftern U, from which it is 
raiffd by the pump V for recruiting the boiler, being 
already nearly boiling hot. Immediately under the 
condenfer there is a fpigot valve at S, over which is a 
fmall jet'pipe, reaching to the bend of thecdoflion- 
pipe. The whole of the condenfing apparatus is con¬ 
tained in a ciftern R of cold water. A fmall pipe P 
comes from the fide of the condenfer, and terminates on 
the bottom of the trough T, and is there covered with 
a valve which is kept tight by the water that is aU 
wavs running over it. J..aftly, The pump rods X canfe 
the outer end of the beam to preponderate, fo that the 
quiefeent pofitiou of the beam is that rtprcfenied in the 
figure, the piftons being at the top of the cylinders. 

Suppofe all the COCKS open, and fteam coining io 
copiouffy fro9i the boUei% and no eondenfation going on 
in I.; the fteam mujl drive out all the air, and.at lall 
follow it through the valve Now (hut tbc valves b 
and d-, smd open the valve S uf the condenfer. The 


coiidciifation will immediately commence. There is 
iww no preffnre on the under fide of the piilun of A, Engine, 
and it immediately defeends. Tbc communication be- '• ” 
tween the lower part of B and the upper part of A 
being open, the fteam wiU go from B into the fpace 
k£t by the pifton of A. It mull therefore expand, , 
and its elafticity muft dimiailh, and will no longei ba¬ 
lance the prdfurc of the llcam above the pilluu of 13 . 

This pifton therefore, if:-m)t withheld by the beam, 
would defeeud till it is in equUlbrio, having lUam of 
equal denfity aljovc and below it. But it cannot de- 
fociid for ; fpr the cylinder A is widiT than B, and 
the arm of the beam at which its pillon hangs is longer 
thanlhe arm which fuppnrti the pifton of B: therefore 
when the piftou uf B has defeeuded as far as the beam 
will- permit it, the fteam between the two piftons occu¬ 
pies a larger fpace than il did when both piftons were 
at the tops of their cylinders. Its denlity, therefore, 
and its elafticity, diimuiih as its bulk incteafes. It is 
therefore not a balance; for the ll'jriu on the upper fide 
of 1j, and ihc pillon B, puJh at the beam with all the 
ditfertnee of ihcfe prtHurcs. Thcflightcft view of the 
fiibjift mull Ihow the rcadtr, that as the piftons dc- 
foctid, the fteam that is betwei 11 them will grow conti¬ 
nually r.irer and Icfs clallic, and that both pilluiu will 
pull the benm dcAviiwnrds. 

Kiippofe uow that each has reached the bottom of its 
cylinder. Shut the cock a ami the eduiiion cock .at 
ihe bottom of A, and open the cocks b and H. The 
communication being iioweftiiblilhrd between the uppei 
and lower part of each cylinder, nothing hinders tlie 
counter weight from railing the pilloiis to the top. I-.et 
them arrive there. The cylinder B is at this time fill¬ 
ed with fteam of the ordinary denfity, and the cylin¬ 
der A w'itli an equal abfolute quantity uf fteam, but 
expanded into a larger fpace. 

Shut the cocks b and and open the cock <7, and 
the eduAion cock at the bottom of A ; tlic conden- 
fation will again operate, and the piftons defeend. And 
thus the operation may be repeated as long as fteam is 
fupplied; and one fuU of the cylinder B of ordinary 
ileam is expended during each working ftrolce. 

Let us now examine the power of this engine. It is 
evident, that when both piftons are at the top of their 
refpeftive cylinders, the aAivc prelTure (that is, the dif¬ 
ference of the preflure on its two fides) on the pifton 
of B is nothing, while that on the pifton of A is equal 
to the fiili prelTure of the atmofphere on its area. This, 
multiplied by the length of the arm by whidi it is fup- 
ported, gives its mechanical energy. As the piftons 
defeend, the preflure on the pifton of D increafes, while 
that on the pifton of A diminilhes. When boih arc at 
the bottom, the preflure on the pifton of B is at^ its 
maximum, and that on the pifton of A at its mini¬ 
mum. > ! 

. Mr HoraUower faw tlut ihia mull be a benefioial 
employment of Aeami asid preferable to the praAicc of 
condenfing it while its full eUftioity remained ; but he 
has not coufidered it with the attentioa neceflary fur af- 
certaiuing the advantage with precifion. 

Let a and b reprefent the areas of the piftons of A 

and 



fc) This, however, was (lopped by Watt *a patent { and the eondenfation muft be performed as in Ncwcomeu*i 
4^giDe, or at lead m the cylinder A. 


I 
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Sfcam- a»J B, atiJ let m and fi he the lengths of the arm* by 
^.ipine. which they are fupporlcd. It i* evident, that when 


both piftons have arrived at the bottoms of their cylin¬ 
ders, the capacities of the cylinders are as a a and fi/S. 
IjCt this be the mtio of m to r. I^ct ^(lig. i6.) 
and /m« 0 be two cylinders of equal length, communi¬ 
cating with each other, and fitted with a pilton-rnd/y, 
on which arc fixed two pifions a a and b by w hofe an as 
are as m and l. Let the difiance between the pi<h>ti3 
be precifely cqtial to the hcigljt of each cylind».r, which 
height we fhall rail b. Let x be the fpacc iix h Oy 
ihroiigli which the pifions have dtffecndcd. Let the 
tipper cylinder communicate with the boiler, and the 
lower cylinder with the condenfer or vacuum V. 

Any perfon in the Icaft converfant in mechanics and 
pneumatics will clearly fee that the ftrain or prefrurc 
on tlie piftoii rod is precifely the fame with tlie uni¬ 
ted energies of the two pifton rods of Mr Hornblowcr*s 
engine, h) which they tend to turn ihc working beam 
round ita axis. 

The bafe of the upper cylinder being i, and its height 
hy its capacity <jr bulk is t or h t and this exprefies 
the natural bulk <.f the fleam which formerly filled it, 
and is now expanded into the fpace bh I a a mi b, 'Lhc 
part b hi b is plainly = A x, and the part I a am is 

m X. The w'hole fpacc tticrefore i« m x h — x, 
= h-^ m X—Xy or b -j- m ^ 1 m. Therefore the den. 

fity of the ficam between the pifions is 


, b — 1 X 

Let/I be the downward prefltirc of the fieam from 
the boiler on the upper pifloii bb. Tliispillun is alfo 

prcfllcl up with a force 1,^ the fleam 


b w—— I X 

between the pifions. It is therefore, on the whole, 


prclTed downward witha force f i—- V 

^ \ b^m —lx/ 


The lower piflon a Oy having a vacuum below it, is pref- 
fed downwards with a force = p ■*”' ' —. There- 


— I X 

fore the whole preflure on the pifion rod downwards is 

/ mb b \ f 

=fv + = f[' + 

pbtn 



A-f-m —I 




=p + 


pb 


M- 


+ 


This then is the tnorhentary preflure on the pifton 
rod corrcfpQuding to its defeent x from its highefl poli- 
tion. When the pifions are in their higbeft poUtiiMi, 
this prelTure is equid to mp. When they are in their 

loweft pofition, it is =r / ^Here therefore is an 


m 


accefTion of power. In the begirming tire preffure is 
greater than on a fingle pifion in the proportion of m to 
I ; and at tlie end of the ftroke, where the prefltirc is 
weakeft, it is flill much greater than the prefltire on a 
fingle pifton. 7 ’huB, if m be 4, the preffure at the be¬ 
ginning of the ftroke is 4/, and at the end it is » p, al- 

fnofi double, and in all intermediate pofitions it is great¬ 
er. It is worth while toobtais the I'um tobil of all the 
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accumulated prelTures, that we may conjparc it with the 
conrtant preffure on a fingle pifion. 

We may do this by confidering the momentary pref- 

r , P b 

furc/ -1-T-, as equal to the oidinate CF, 


Sfear 

— 


--|_ X 

«/—I ' 


H^, or Me, of a curve Vbc (fig. 10.), which has foi 
its axis the line GM equal to b the height of our cy¬ 
linder. Call this ordiutite y. Wc have y 4- 

y —>/»= — -. Now it isphiin that 

+ -• 


ph 


and 


X 


m —i 
pb 


m- 


•is the ordinate of an equilateral hyperbola, 


m- 


of which p h \a the power or rei'fiangle of the ordiiiafr 
and abfcils, and of which llie ablcifs reckoned fiom the 

centre is- 4 “ Therefore make GL = p, and 

GM 


m- 


draw DAE parallel to MC, and make LA =- 

111 —I* 

h 


= — —j-. The curve F&c is an equilateral hyperbola, 


having A for its centre and AD for its aflymplore. 

Draw the other alTymptoU* AB, and its ordinate FB. 

Since the power ol the hyperbola is = ph, = GKDM 
(for GEr:^, and GM = /^) ; and fince all the inferib- 
ed rcAangles, fuch as AEFB, are equal to ph, it fol¬ 
low* that AEFB is equal to GEDN, and that the 
area ABFrDA is equal to the area GFcMG, whicii 
exprefles the accumulated preffure in Hornblower's en. 
ginc. 

AFe can now compute the accumulated preffure very 

cafily. It is evidently ^ ph x 

The intelligent reader cannot but obferve that this is Tlu^at 
precifcly the fame with the accumulated preffure of amul.itc 

quanliiy of fleam admitted in the beginning, ami ftop-priffur 
_1 _.1_I ..A .i. - _ rn . \ , i tllvlai) 


ped in Mr Walt’s method, when the pifion has dufeend-"^^**'’ 
td throi:gh the mth part of the cylinder. In 
fiJering Mr IIornbli»weT’s engine, tlie thing was pre vi'ati's 


Kntcu in 10 diiTcrctit a form tbat wc did net perceivegiuc. 
the analogy at f.rfi, and we were furprifed at the refult. 

We could not help even regrcttii.g it, bccaulc u had the 
appearance of a new principle and an improvement : 
and we duuht not but that it appc.ired fo to the in¬ 
genious author ; for wc have had fucli proofs of hi.- 
liberality of mind as percnl u* not to fuppufe that he 
faw it from the beginning, rnul availed hirafeU of the 
diftlculty of tracing tin.- nuilogy. And as the thing 
may miflcavl others in the fame way, we have done a 
fcrvice to tlie public by fhowing that liii?. engine, fo 


cufily and fo difficult in its cuufiruiilion, is nu way fn- 
perior in power to Mr Watt^* fiinple method of fitip- 
ping tlie ftcam. It is even inferior, becanfe there ronft 

_L. 4.t....a!_ CT _ 1 \lr 


A 9 ---- ... 

be a condciifution in the comraunjcaluig paffagds. We 
may add, that if the coudeufation is pertunned in the 
cylinder A, which k nmft be uiihfs with the pemuf- 
fioii of Watt and BouUon, the engine cannot be miit;h 
fuperior to a common engine j for much of the ft.-am 
from below B will be condi iifedbe'twein the plllon.i hy 
the coldnefs of the cylinder A; mid this diininiflus the 
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fl'erm- dowim^rO prciTure on A more than it incicaft^ the 
Engine. ch.wii\vaTtl preffure oil B. Wc learn however thal> by 
coiihning ihv cundenfalion to a fiiull j^art ojtht cyllntUr 
A, Mr Hornblower has cre^\cd engines clear of Mr 
Watt** patent, which arc confidcrably fiipcrior to Nevr- 
comen’ii: fu has Mr Symington, 
still, how- faitj tliere was much ingenuity and real fltill 

■Vriii'^fiil many particulars of this engine. The 

ov('r»iJ-' dlfpofilion and connexion of the cylinders, and the 
:ri.uity whole condenfing apparatus, arc coutiivcd with peculiar 
mil Ik.ll. neatnefs. The cocks are very ingenious; they arc 
romppfed of two flat circular plates ground very true 
to each other, and one of them turns round on a piu 
through their centres ; each is pierced with three iec- 
toral apertures, exa£lly correfponding with each other, 
and occupying a little lefs tlian one half of tlieir fur- 
faccs. By turning the moveable plate fo that the aper¬ 
tures coincide, a large palTage is opened for the litam ; 
and by turning it fu that the foHd of theone coven^the 
aperture of the other, the cock is fhut. 8uch regula¬ 
tors are now very common in 'he call iron Aoves fur 
warming rooms. 

Mr Hornblower’s contrivance for making the collars 
fur the piOon rods air*tight is alfo uncommonly inge¬ 
nious. This collar is in fa£l two, at a fmall diAaiicu 
from each other. A fmall pipe, branching off from the 
main lleam pipe, communicates with the fpacc between 
the collars. This ftcain, being a little Wronger than 
the nrefTurc of the atmofphcrc, eflV^lually hinders the 
air nom penetrating by the upper collar ; and though a 
little Aenm Hiould get through the lower collar into 
the cylinder A, it can do no harm. We fee many cafes 
in which this pretty contrivance may be of fignal fer- 
84 vice, 

rhe great- But it is in the framing of the great working beam 
ift im- that MrllornblowtVs fcientific knowledge is mod con- 
irovrment . ^nd we have no hefitation in :ifBrtnin;r that it 

«>f the ftrongcr than a beam ot the common form, and cou- 
vitrking talning twenty times its quantity of limber. There is 
team. hardly a part of it expofed to a tranfverfe drain, if wc 
except the ftmin <*f the pump V on the Arult by which 
it is worked. Every piece is either piiHu’d or pulled 
in the dircAion of its length. Wconly fear that the 
bolls which cunneA the upper beam with the two iron 
bais under its ends will work loofe in their holes, and 
tear out the wood which lies between them. We would 
propofc to fubrtitulc an iron bar for the whole of this 
upper beam. This w'oiking beam highly deferves the 
attention of all carpenters and engineers. Wc have 
that opinion of MrHornblower*s knowledge and talents, 
that we are confident that he will fee the falrnefs of our 
(xaminnlion of his engine, and w'C tnift to Ills candour 
S5 for an excufc for our criticifm. 

Th« reel- The rcdprocathig motion of the ileam engine has 
procrftmg always been confidcred as a great defrft ; for though it 
[he dT.m obviated by conneAing it with a fly, yet, un- 

Ktgiiie is s engine of double droke, this fly mud be an 

4 cfcA dill enormous maU of matter moving with great velocity. 
;o ke rcim-Any accident happening to it would produce dreadful 
died. effcQs : A part of the rim detaching itfclf would have 
the Torce of a bomb, and no building could withdand it. 

• Many attempts have been made to produce a circular 
motion at once t>y the fleam. It has been made to 
blow on ‘the vanes of a wheel <af various forms. But 
the rvlty of fleam is fuchj that evea if none is condenfed 


by the coll! of the vanes, the ieipulfc is exceedingly Sieain* 
feeble, aud the cxpenc? of llrani^ fo as to produce any 
fcrviccable impulfe, is enormous. Mr Walt, among 
his itrll fpeculations on the flcam-cngine, made fume . ^ 
atiempts of this kind. One in particular was uncom* 
moiiiy iugeniouF. It coufiiled of a drum turuiitg air- Mr WattV 
tij^ht within another, with < avit;ea fo dilpofed that tltere »ttcmpia tt 
WuS a con'lantaitd great prtUure urging iL in one direv-* 
tion. But no packinc ot the cornmon kind could urc‘-.„ , 

ItTve It air-tjgut with iuiacicnl inoniiily. lit tuccccu-p.cani lin¬ 
ed by imraerfing u ir» meveuvy, 01 in an amalgam which ruucWul; 
remained fluid in the lu-at of boiling water; but the 
Continual trituration foon calciued the fluidaud tendered 
it ufeiefk. He then tried 1 * .rent’s or Dr Barker’s mill 
enclofing the arms in a rnetal drum, wIikIi was immer- 
fed in cold water. The fleam ruflivd rapidly along the 
pipe which was tlu' axis, and it was hoped that a great 
reaction would have been cxcrlid at lh.‘ends ot the 
arms; but it was almofl nothing. TIic rcafun feems 
to be, that llie greatefl part of the llvam was condcnfcd 
in the t'old atins. It way then tried in a drum kept 
boiling-hut; but the impulfe was now very fmall in 
compaiifon with the cxpcncc of fleam. This mufl he 
the cafe. 

Mr VV’att has deferited in his fp^cification to the pa¬ 
tent office fotnc contrivances for producing a circular 
motion by the immediate aAioii of the fleam. Sonic 
of thefe produce alternate mutious, and are pcrfcAly 
analogous to his double' llroke engine. Others produce 
a continued motion. But he has tu)t given fuch a de- 
feription of his valves for this purpofe us can enable an 
engineer to conftruA one of them. From any guefs 
that we can form, we think the machine very impcrfcA; 
and wc do not find that Mr Watt has ever credfed a 87 
continuous circular engine. 11c has doubllcfa foundfiifi 
all his aitcmpis inferior to the reciprocating engine 
a fly. A very crude feheme of this kind may be 
ill tlie TranfaAions of the Royal Society of Dublin j.rtu- 
1787. But although our attempts have hithertociples may 
failed, we hope that tlic cafe is nut yet difperate:b« employ 
Wc fee ditfcrcni principles which have not yet been cm- 
ployed. g8 

We ihall conclude our account of this noble engine Mr Watt'i 
with obferving, that Mr Watt’s form fuggcRs the con-c^K”’^ 
flruAion of an excellent air-pump. A large 
may be made to communicate with a boiler at one fide, 
and with the pump-receiver on the other, and allb with excellent 
a condenfer. Suppofe this vellel of ten times the ca- air-pump, 
pacity of the receiver: fill it with fleam from the boiler, 
and drive out the air,from it; then open its communica¬ 
tion with the receiver and the condenfer. This willrarefy 
the air of the receiver ten times. Repeating the opera¬ 
tion will rarefy it 100 times ; the third operation will 
rarefy it 1000 times; the fourth 10,000 times, &c. All 
this may be done in half a minute, 

Srt^M-Kitchen, Ever fince Dr Papin contrived bit 
digefler (about the year ]69o),fcheroc6 liave been pro^ 
pofed for drefling viAuals by the fleam of boiling water. 

A philofophical club ufed to dine at Saltero’s coflec- 
houfe, Chelfca, about 30 years ago, and had their 
viAuals drefled by hanging them in the boiler of the 
fleam engine which raifes water for the fupply of ,Pi- 
cadilly and its neighbourhood. They were cuniplete- 
ly drefled, and both cxpeditloufly aud with high fla¬ 
vour. 


A 
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Sttam. A patent was lately obtained for an apparatus for hours, expending about three hundred weight of coafp. Sfsr 
, K.tchcn. thifi purpofc by a tinman m London ; we think of the as they were formerly in eight hours, expending near Kiuh 
n«'TJC of Tate. They arc made on a much more effcc- 18 hundred weight of coals. Mr Gregory, the inven. 
tive plan by Gregory, an ingenious tradefman in Edin. tor of this llcam heater, ha*; obtained (in company with 
burgh, and arc coming into very general ufc. Mr Scott plumber, Edinburgh) a patent for the iuven- 

It 18 well known to the philofoyher that the ftcam tion ; and wc ate pcrfiuded that it will come into very 
of boiling water contains a pi odigious quantity of heat, general ufe for many fimilar putpofes. The dyeri^ 
which it retains in a latent Hate ready to be faithfully hatmakers, and many other maunfaftiirers, have occa- 
accounted for, and communicated to any colder body, lion for large vats kept in a continual heat} and iheie 
Every cook knows the great fcalding power of (learn, feems no way fo effedlual. 

Sind is difi>ofed to think that it is much hotter than Indeed when wc rcflcdl feiiouny on lljc fubjedl, we 
boiling water. This, howtvi;r, is a iniftake j for it fee that this method has immenfe advantagesconlidered 
will raife the thermometer no higher than the w'ater merely as a mode of applying heal. The ftcam may 
from w hich it comes. But wc can afliire the cook, that be applied to the vefltl containing the victuals in every 
if he make the fttam from the fpout of a tca-kctilc pafs part of its furface i it may even be made to enter the 
through a great body of cold water, it will be coudenf. veflVI, and apply itfcif immedialery to the piece of meat 
<d or changed into water; and when one pound of water that is to be dreffed, and this without any rifle of fcorch- 
has ill this manner been boiled oft*, it will have heated ing or overdoing.—And it will give out about of 
the mafs of cold water as much as if wc had thrown into the heat which it contains, and will do this only if 
It feven or eight huiidied pounds of boiling hot water, it be wanted ; fo that no heat whatever is wailed 
If, therefore, a boiler be properly fitted up in a fur- except what is required for heating the apparatus, 
nace, and if the fteam of the water boiling in It be con- Experience (hows that this is a mere trifle in com- 
veyed by a pipe into a pan containing viftuals to be panfon of what was fuppofed nccelTary. But with 
drcllcd, everything can be cooked that requires no an open lire we only apply the and hot air to the 
higher degree of heat than that of boiling water: And bottom and part of the lidcs of our boiling vc/Tcls: and 
this will be done without any riik of fcorching, or any this application is hunied in the extreme j for to make 
kind of overheating, which frequently fpoils onrdiflies, a great heat, we mull have a great fire, which requires 
and proceeds from the burning heat of air coming to a prodigious and moll rapid current of air. This air 
thofe parts of the pot or pan which is not filled with touches our pans but for a moment, imparts to them 
liquor, and is covered only with a film, which quickly but a fmall portion of its heat ; and, wc arc perfuaded 
burns and taints the whole difli. Nor will tlie cook that thrcc-foui ths of the heat is carried up the chim- 
bc fcorchtd by the great heat of the open fire that is iicy, and efcapes in pure w-aftc, while another great 
neceflary for drefling at once a number of diflics, nor portion hcains cm into the kiiclien to the great an- 
havchis perfon and clothes foiled by the fmoko and noyaucc of the fcorclied cook. We think, tlie;cfore, 
foot unavoidable in the cooking on an open fire. In- that a page or two of this work will not be tlirow.n 
deed the whole pvocefs is fo neat, fo manageable, away in the defcripiion of a contrivance by which a fav- 
lo open to infpcdHon,and fo cleanly, that it need neither ing may be ni.ade to the entertainer, and the providing 
fatigue nor offend the delicacy t.f the nierft lady. tlic pleafnres of his table prove a lefs fatiguing tafle to 

Wc had great doubts, when wcfiift heard of iliis as thij* valuable corps of piaCtical chemifis. 

a general inode of cookery, as to its economy ; we had I.ct A reprefent a kiicheu-boikr, titlicr properly fit- cccclmi 
none as to its efficacy. Wethotight that the llcam, fed up in a furnace, with its proper fire-place, afh-pit, fig- i* 

and confequciitly till fuel expended,muft be vaftly great* and flue, or fcl on a tripod on tlic open lire, or built 
er thah by the immediate nfe of an open fire ; but we «p in the general fire-place. The (Uam-pipc BC rifes 
have feen a large tavern dinner expeditioufly drefled in from ilu- cover of this boiler, and then is fed away with 
this manner, feemingly with much lefs fuel than in the a gentle afeent in any convenient dirc£lion. C renre- 
common method. The following (imple narration of fents tiic fiction of this coiidudting fteam-pipe. Brancli- 
fa£ls w'ill ftiow the fuperiority. In a paper manufadnre es are taken off from the fide at proper di'latices. One 
in this neighbourhood, the vats containing the pulp of thefe is reprefented at CDE. furniflied with a cock 
into which the frames arc dipped are about iix feet D, and having a taper nozzle E, fitted by grinding in- 
diameter, and contain above 200 gallons. This is to a conical inece 1 ', which communicates with an up- 
brought to a proper heat by means of a fmall cockle right pipe GH, which is foldercd to the fide of the 
or furnace in the middle of the liquor. This is heat- Hewing veffd communicating with it by the 

i-d by putting in about one hundred weight of coals fhort pipe I. Ttie vcffcl is fitted with a cover OT, 
about eight o’clock in the evening, and continuing this having a ftaple handle V. The piece of meat M is laid 
till four next morning, renewing the fuel as it burns on a tinplatc-gratc KL, pierced with holeslikca cullcu- 
away. This method was lately changed for a (learn der, and (landing on three Ihort feet n n n. 
heater. A furnace, having a boiler of five or fix feet dia- The Iteam from the boiler comes in by the pipe I, 
meter aod three feet deep, is heated about one o'clock and is condenfed by the meat and by the fidca of the, 
in the morning with two hundred weight of coab, and veffcl, communicating to them all its beat. What is. 
the water kept in bride ebullition. Pipes go off from not fo condenfed efcapes between the veffcl and its co- 
this boiler to fix vats, fame of which are at 90 feet di- ver. The condenfed water lies on the bottom of the, 
fiance. It is conveyed into a flat box or veffcl in the vc-ffel, mixed with a very fmall quantity of gravy and 
itiidft of tile pulp where it condenfes, imparting its heat fatty matter from the victuals. Frequently, inftead of 
to the Tides of the box, and thus heats the fai-iouiiding a cover, another flew veffcl with a cullender bottom is 
pulp. Thcfc fia vats are as completely heated in three fet on this one> the bottom of tbeoDelltting the mobth> 
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of thf other t and it is oh/srveJ, that when this is done, 
the difli in the under viifcl is more expeditioufly and 
better drtnVd, and tiic upper dilh is more fiowly, but as 
completely Hewed. 

'rhi 5 deferiplion of one Hewing veflel mayferreto 
give a notion of the whole ; on)} we muft obferve, that 
when broths, fuups, and dlfhcs with made fauces or con¬ 
taining liquids, arc to be drelTcd, they mull be put In¬ 
to a fmalh r vclFel, which is fet into the veflcl PQRvS, 
;ukI is luppovtcd on three fhort feet, fo that there may 
be a fpnee all round it of about an inch and three quar¬ 
ters of an inch. It is obferved that diflics of this kind 
arc fH>t fo ixpedilioufly cooked as on an open fire, but 
as completely in the cud, only requiring to- be turned 
up now' and then to mix the ir^redients; becaufe as the 
Hquids in the inner vcffcl can never come into ebullition, 
wnlfls the Ileam from the boiler hr made of a danger¬ 
ous heat, a!id every thing be clofc confined, there can¬ 
not be any of that tumbling motianthat we obterve in 
a boiliug pot. 

'Phe performance of this apparatus is far beyond any 
expectation we have formed of it. In one which we ex¬ 
amined, fix pane were Hewing together by means of a 
holler to inches iti diameter, Handing on a bride open 
tire. It boiled very brifltly, and the llcnm puffed fre¬ 
quently through the chinks between the Hew-paiis and 
their covers.'In one of them was a piece of meat con- 
fiderably above 50 poundt wciglit. This required a- 
hove four hours Hewing, and was then very thoroughly 
and equally cooked ; the outfidc being no more done 
than the heart, and it was near two pounds heavier than 
when put in, and greatly fwcllcd. In the mean time, 
frveral diflies had been drifTcd in the other pans. As 
far as we can judge, this cooking did not cimfunic 
one-third part of llie fuil which an open lire would 
have required for the fnme eilet^. 

When we confider this apparatus with a little more 
knowledge of the mode of operatum of fire than falls 
to the fhare of the cooks (we fpeak with deference), 
and confider the very tiijiulicious manner in which the 
Hearn IS applied, we think that it may be improved fo 
as to furpais any thing that the cook can have a no¬ 
tion of. 

When the fleam enters the flew-pan, it is condenfed 
on the me.it and tMi the vefTcl ; but we do not want it 
to be condenfed on the vcflel. And the furface of the 
veffel is much gre.tter than that of the meat, and conti¬ 
nues much colder; for the meat grows hot, and conti- 
fjiiea fo, while the vefli. 1 , made of metal which is a 
very peifett condutlor of heat is continually robbed of 
its heat by the air of the kitchen, and carried of by it. 
If the meat touch llw fide of the pan in any part, no 
Hearn can he applied to that part of the meat, while it 
is continonlly imparting heat to the air by the inter¬ 
medium of the veffel. Nay, the meat can hardly be 
drclfcd unlcfs there be a cttivent of Hearn through it; 
and we think this confirmed by what is obfcrvcd «bovc, 
and when another Hew'-pan is fet over the firH, and thus 
gives occafion to a current of ftcam tlirough its cullen¬ 
der bottom to be condenfed by its fidea and contents, 
the lower difb is more expeditioufly drrflcd. We ima¬ 
gine, therefore, that not lefs than half of the Hiam is 
waded'on the tides of the different dew-pans. Ourfirft 
attention 16 tbmfbrc called to this circtimftancc, and'we 
• 4. 


wifti to apply the ftcam more economically and effee 
tually. 

We would therefore conflruft the ftcam-kitchea 11 
the following manner ; 

We would malic a wooden cheft (which we (hall call 
the Stiw-chest) ABCU. This (hould be made of 
deal in very narrow flips, not exceeding an inch, that 
it may not (brink. This fimuld be lined with very thin 
copper, lead, or even flrong tinfoil. This will prevent 
it from becoming a conduAor ef heat by foaking with 
fleam. For further fecuriiy it might be fet in another 
chcH, with the (pace of an inch or two all round, and 
this fpace filK d with a compofition of powdered charcoal 
and clay. This (hould be made by tirfl makinga mixture 
of fine potter's clay and water about as thick as poor 
cream : then as much powdered charcoal mull be beat 
up with this as can be made to Hick together. When 
this is rammed in and dry, it may he liot enough on 
one fide to melt glafs, and will not dilcolour white pa¬ 
per on the otlicr. 

This cheft muH have a cover LMNO alfo of wood, 
having holes in it to receive the Hew-pans P, Q^R. 
Between each pan ia a wooden partition, covered on 
both fides with nulled lead or tinfoil. Tlic whole top 
muft be covered with « very IV^^ngy leather or felt, 
and made very flat. Each Hew-pan muft have a bear¬ 
ing or Ihoulder all round it, by which it is fupported, 
rcHing on the felt, and lying fo true and clofc that no 
fleam can efcape. Some of the pans (hould be limplc, 
like the pan F, for drefling broths and other liquid 
ddhes. Others (hould be like E and G, having in the 
bottom a pretty wide hole H, K, which has a pipe in 
its upper fide, rifing about an inch or an inch and half 
into the ftew-pan. The meat is laid on a cullender 
plate as in the common way; only there muft be no 
holes in the cullender immediately above the pipe.— 
Thefe ftcw'pans muft be fitted with covers, or they may 
have others fitted to their mouths for w’arming fauccfr 
or othci diflies, or ftewing greens, and many other fub- 
ordiiiatc purpofes for which they may be fitted. 

'Fhe main-pipe from the boiler muft have branches, 
(each furni(l\cd with a cock), which admit the ftcam 
into tlicfc divifions. At its firft entry feme will be 
condenfed on the bottom and fides; but we imagine 
that thefe will in two minutes be heated fo as to con- 
denfe no more, or almoft nothing. The ftcam will alfo 
quickly condenfc on the ftew-pan, and in half a miinito 
make it boiling hot, fo that it will condenfc no more 5 
all the reft will now apply itfclf to the meat and to the 
cover. It may perhaps be advifable to allow the cover 
to condenfc ftcam, and even to waftc it. This may be 
promoted by laying on it flannel foaked in water. Our 
view in this is to create a demand for ftcam, and thus 
produce a cuirent through the (lew-pan, which will be 
applied in its paffage to the viduals. But we are not 
certain of the neceffily of this. Steam it not like com- 
mon air of the fame temperature, which would glide 
along the farfaces of bodies, and impar t to them a (mall 
portion of its heat, and cfcapt with the reft. To pro¬ 
duce this effedl there tnu^ht acunent; for air hot 
enough to melt lead, will not boil water, if it be ktrpt 
ftagnant round the vefTel. But ftcam imparts the eoAo/e 
of its latent heat to any body colder than boiling water, 
and goes 110 farther tiU this body be made boiling hot- 
® It 
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It is a moH faithful canier of hcati and will deliver iu 
whole charge to any body that can take it. Therefore* 
although there were no partitions in-the llew>che{l* and 
the fteain were admitted at the end next the boiler* if 
the pan at the farther end be colder than the reU* it 
will all go thither; and will* ia fliort* comnuiaicate to 
every thing impartially according to tlte demand. If 
any perfon has not the confidence in the ftcam which 
w’c eaprefh* he may iUll be certain that there mud be a 
prodigious faving ui heat by confning the whole in the 
licw-clielt; and lie may make the pans with entire bot¬ 
toms, and admit the ileam into them in the common 
way, by pipes which cornu through iIk ildes of the 
fcheil and then go into the pan. There will be none 
loil by condtinfation on the fides of the died ; and the 
pans will foon be heated up to the boiling temperature; 
and hardly any of their heat will be wafted, hecaufc the 
air in the chell will be flagnant. The chief rcafon for 
recommending our mctiiod IS the miicii greater cafe with 
which the lleW'pans can be flilftcd and cleaned. There 
will be little dift(.rcnce in tlie performance. 

Nay, even the common lleam-kitchcn may be prodU 
giiiufiy improved by; merely wrapping each pan in three 
or four folds of coarfc dry fluimd, or making flannel 
bags of three or four folds fitted to their Hiape* whiUi 
can be [)ut on or rcniovud in a minute. It will alfo 
greatly conduce to the good performance to wrap the 
main lleam pipe in the (.line manner in flannel. 

Wc faid that this in:iiri*pipc is conduced from the 
boiler with a gentle afeent. The intention of this is, 
that the water produced by the unfavourable condenfa- 
tion of tlie fleam may run back into the boiler. But 
the rapid motion of the (learn generally fvveeps it up 
hill, and it ruus into the branch pipes and defeends into 
the (lew-pans. Perhaps it w.uuld be as well to give 
the main-pipe a declivity the other way, and allow all 
the water to colletl in a hut well at tlie farther end, by 
means of a defeeuding pipe, having a loaded valve at 
the end. This may be fu contrived as to Ixc clofe by 
the fire* where it would be fu warm that it would not 
check the boiling if again poured into the boiler. But 
the utmoft attention inuft bu paid to clcanlincfs in the 
wlioie of this paflage, becaufe this water is bulled again, 
aud its (team pafl'cs through the heart of every difli. 
This circumftaucc forbids us to return into the boiler 
what is condenfed in the (lew-pans. This would mix 
the taflcs and flavours of every difli* and be very difa- 
greeable. All this mull remain iti the bottom of each 
lUw-pan; for which rcafon we put in the pipe riflng 
iipin the middle of tlie bottom. It might indeed be 
allowed to fall down into the llcw-chcft, and to be col¬ 
lected in a common receptacle* while the fat would float 
at top* and the clear gravy be obtained below* perhaps 
fit for many fauces. 

The complttcll method for getting rid of this con- 
deufed lleam would be to bave a fmall pipe running 
along the under fide of the main condu£lor* and com. 
tnunicating wub it at diflerent places, in a manner Ami- 
Ur to the air difeharger on the mains of water-pipes. 
In the ^aper manofatture mentioned above, each lleam. 
bcA has a pipe in the betiom*. with a float-coek, by 
whi«. h the water is difeharged; and the main p'^ic beiug 
of great diameUr* and laid with a proper acclivity* the 
water tuns back into the boiler. 

Bill tlu fe jn ecautions are of little moment in a fleam. 


kitchen even for a great table j and for the genctal ufc 
of private families, would burl the apparatus, by ma- 
king it complex and of nice management. For a (mall 
family, the whole apparatus may be fct on a table 
feet lung and two broad, which may be pUced on cjil- 
ers, fo aj to be wheeled out of the way wiien not in 
ufe. If the main condu^tur be made of wood, or .pro- 
perly cafed in flannel, it will condeni'c io Utile lleam 
that the cooking table may ilaiid in the renioteft correr 
of the kitchen wiihunt lenfibly impaiiiug its perUnin- 
ance j and if the boiler be properly fet up in a fmall 
furnace, and the flue made fo that the flame m.iy be ap¬ 
plied to a great part of its furfacc, W'c arc perfuaded 
that three-fourths of the fuel ufed in common coukcry 
will be fared. Itii only incunvenienLc iecnis to be the 
indirpenfuhle necLinty of the moil anxiou.< cleauliiicU iu 
the whole apparatus. The moil trifling iieglccl in this 
will deitroy a whole dinner. 

Wc had alniuft forgotten to obierve, that the 
boiler mull be furniilud witii a funnel i'ur fupplyirig 
it with water. This ihouid pafs thruugli the tup, and 
its pipe leach near tu the buttoin. li will he proper 
to have a cock, on this i'unnel. There Ihuuld alfo be 
another pipe in tke top of the buikr, liavir.g a valve on 
the top. If this be loaded willi a pouiul ou every 
fqunre inch* niui the Are lo regulated that fleam may 
be ubfcived to pufl'fometimes from this vfilve, w'c may 
be certain that it is pafling through our diihcs with iut- 
ficient rapidity ; aud d wc fliut the cock uii the fuui.c]* 
and luaiKthe vahe a little mure, we ihall caufethe fleam 
to blow ut tliccovers of Uic itew-pans. If one of there 
be made very tight, uiui have a hole alfo fji nifliecl with 
a loaded v«.lve, this pan becomes adigcitcr, aud wiil 
diflulve bunt^, and do inuny ihings which are iiupiae. 
ticable in the oidinary ccKikcry, 

-i'/ quid uoi'i/fi I'tii'iut jjlis, 

Cundulus imperti «{/«, hts ttiiti nojliu. 

fJTl'.ATl'J'KS or S tap-cat il't a genus ol the mag- 
nellitu oj<h?r of e.-rtiii,. 0( lliiH genus there are feve.'.il 
fpceies, for which fee M]Ni.RaL(»CY. According to 
the anal) lis of Bergman, loopunsut tleatites contain 8o 
of (ilex, iq of mild magnefla, 2 of argillaceous eiuth* 
and neaily 1 of iron in a feiuioxidatid liiite. 

This fubftance may he furnicd into a pafte with w’ater, 
fufQcieutly ductile to be woikcd on the potter’s wliee); 
aud by expoiinc to a great beat it is hardened lo as tu 
(trike Are with Iteci. It has alfo tlie property of h'vL* 
L£ks tarlb in cleaniiug f^oin grcaic : but it does 

not diffufe in water io well as clays uu ; and when di. 
gelled with vitriolic acid, it docs uot form alum* as clays 
do, but a fall AniiUr to TpCom fait. From its fuftneft 
and dudlility it may bet-aijiy formed into puts for the 
kitchen ; and hence- it has got the name of /a/u a/Zanx. 

STEATOM.\, a kind of enc) lUd timior,coi.Ailing 
of a matter like (utt or lard, foft, without patii, aud 
Without dtfcolouring the Ikin. 

STKEX.., iron lunted with carboc-c. Sec Iron. 

Steel has pro])erties dillinfl from thofeofiron, which 
render it of iuperior value. From its laghcr degree of 
hardnefs it admits a finer poliih and airumea a brighter 
coiuuc. When tempered, it pofleflea a bigher degree of 
claflictty, and is alto more funorouv . It w mure weak¬ 
ly aciraited by the loadilonc, it receives more flowly the 
magnetic power, but u prcfcrvcii itioager. Wheu ex- 
.poied to ii uioill air* it does not contrafl ri»ft fo eaiily ai 
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hon. U in ikJfo hraviw, increafing in weight, according 
to CHaptai’, one htindred and fevenlieth part., M. Rifl- 
man has given as the result of feveral accurate cuperi- 
ments on different kind* of fteel the following fpecific 
gravity 7*795* while he makea dUtStile iron 7,700, and 
crude iron 7**51* 

AU iton ii convertible into ftetd by expofing it to a 
certain degree of heat for a certain time along with a 
quantity of charcoal. Chemifta differ in opinion con¬ 
cerning the nature and cffr6i* of this ppocefs. Some 
fay that Heel is produced by abforbing a quantity of 
caloric or heat in a latent lUtc, as the older chemiils 
bad faid it was formed by abforbing phlogifton. La- 
voifier feems to have afcribed the qualities of ffeel to a 
(light degree of oxidation, others to a combination with 
plunihago or black lead, and otitera to a union with 
Carbone.' In agreeing with thofe who fay the forma¬ 
tion of ftccl is owing to carbone, we do not differ effen- 
tially from thofe who attribute it tn plumbago i for 
tlie art of chemiftry has now found that thefe fub- 
ffances arC very neatly allitd. Plumbago is a true 
charcoal combined with a little iron. The brilliant 
charcoal of certain vegetable fubllances, more efpecially 
when formed by rliftillatlon in clofe veffels, poffelTcs all 
t n the characters of plumbagii. The charcoal of animal 
rWV fubftances poffcffcs charaaers ftill more peculiarly refem* 
biing it. Like it they are difficult to incinerate, they 
leave the fame impreflion on the hands and upon paper j 
they likewife contain iron, and beromc converted into 
carbonic acid by cornbullion. When animal fubffances 
are diftilled by a ftrong fire, a very fine powder fublimcs, 
which attaches itfelf to the inner part of the neck of 
the retort, and this fubttance may be made into ex¬ 
cellent black lead pencils. 

There are two ways of mstking ffecl, namely, by fu- 
fion and by cementation. The firft way is ufed to con* 
vert iron into Itecl immediately from the ore, or from 
crude or end iion. By the fecond way, bar iron is cx- 
pofed to a long continued heat furrounded by charcoal. 
Each of thefe ways has advantages peculiar to itfelf: 
but the fame caufet in fa<^ predominate in both, for 
berth kinds of ftecl are produced by heat and charcoal. 
The only difference between the two methods is this j 
in making Heel by fufion the charcoal is not fo equally 
defci’dcd fr<*m the accefs of air as in the other way. 

Swedmborgius has given the following defcription 
of th ? method ufed in Dalccarlia for making ftctl from 
caft ii*on. The ore from which the crude iron to be 
converted into fteel is obtained is of a good kind, it is 
black, friable, and compofed of many fmall grains, and 
it produces very tough iron. The converfion into fteel 
is made upon a forge-hcarih, fomething fmaller than 
common. The fides and bottom are made of raft iron. 
The tuyere is placed, with very little inclination, on one 
of the fide phitcfi. Tlie breadth of the fire-place is 
fourteen inches ; its length is greater. Tlie bwer part 
of the fu\“erC is fur Inches and a half above the bottom. 
In the iiittrior part of the fire-place there ia an oblong 
opening for the (lowing of the (uperfluoue fcori«. The 
workmen firft put fcorisc on the bottom, then charcoal 
*ahd powder of chartoal, and upon thefe the caft iron 
run or cut iirto fmall pieces. They cover the Iron with 
more charcoal, and excite the fire. When the pieces 
of tr6(f are of a red white, and before they beghi fo 
fnchf they ftbp the befiows, and carry the mafs under a 


large hammer, where they break it into pieces of three 
or four pounds each. The pieces are again brought to 
the hearth, and laid within reach of the workman, who 
plunges feme of them into the fire, and covers them 
with coal. The bellows are made to blow (lowly ttU 
the iron is liquefied. Then the fire is incrcafed ; and 
when the fufion has beeu long enough continued, tlie 
fcoriie are allowed to How out; and at that time the 
iron hardens. The workman adds more of the pieces 
of crude iron, which he treats in the lame manner; and 
fo on a third and a fourth time, till he obtains a mafs of 
fteel of about a hundred pounds, which is generally 
done in about four hours. This mafs is raifed and 
carried to the hamnser, wher. it is forged, and cut in¬ 
to four pieces, which arc farther beat into fquare bars 
four or five feet long. When the fteel is thus forged, 
it is thrown into water that it may be calily broken ; 
for it is yet crude and coarfe grained. The fteel is then 
carried to another hearth fimilar to the former, and 
there broken in pieces. Thefe pieces arc laid regularly 
in the fire-place, firft two parallel, opon which feven or 
eight others are placed acrofs ; tlien a third rowacrols 
the fecond, in fuch a manner that there is fpace left be¬ 
tween thofe of the fame row. The whole is then 
covered with charcoal, and the fire is excited. In about 
half or three quarters of an hour the pieces are made 
hot enough, and arc then taken fiom the fire, one by 
one, to the hammer, to be forged into little bars from 
half a foot to two feet long, and while hot are thrown 
into water to be hardened. Of thefe pieces fixteen or 
twenty arc put together fo as to make a bundle, which 
is heated and welded, and afterwards forged into bars 
four inches thick, which are then broken into pieces of 
conveuieot length for ufe. 

The method of converting iron into fteel by cemen¬ 
tation is a very fimple procefs. It confills folcly in ex¬ 
pofing it for a certain time to a ftrong degree of heat 
while clofely covered with charcoal and defended from 
the fxtcrndl air. The furnaces employed for convert- 
ingiron into fteel (fays a manufaAurcr of this metal) arc 
o( different fixes; ibmc capable of convertiojg only three 
or four ions weight, while others are capacious enough 
to cotiiiiin from (even to eight or ten ions. The out- 
fidvR of thefe furnaces rife up in the form of a cone, or 
fugar-loaf, to the height of a very confiderable number 
of feet. In the infide, oppofite to each other, arc 
placed two very long chefts, made either of (tone, of 
of bricks capable of bearing the ftrongeft fire ; which 
is placed between the two chefts. The bars of iron, 
after the bottom is fiimilhed with a neceffary-quantity 
of charcoal duft, arc laid \nJiratum/uperjiratumt with 
intermediate beds of the charcoal dull, to fuch a height 
of the chefts as only to admit of a good bed at top ; 
which is then all covered over, to prevent the admiifion 
of the common air; which, could it procure an entrance 
would greatly injure the operation. The iron being 
thus fituated, the fire is lighted; which is fome time 
before it can be raifed to a fbfficient degree of heat to 
produce any confiderable tffed. After which it is con¬ 
tinued for fo many days at the operation may judge pro¬ 
per ; only now and then drawing out what they call a 
proof bar. Thiaisdoniby openings fit for the pitr- 
^fe at thc'ends of the clwft, which are eifily and with 
expedition flopped up igaio* without dccatioWing any 
ifliuTV to the coBtenta Im behind. When the opera- 
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tompprebemJa the cooverfion ie fiificiently eospleted* 
the fire is fuflered to go out, and the furnacei with its 
coAtentSy is Icit gradually to cool. This may take up 
{creral days : after which tlie furasce isdifcbarged, by 
taking out the ban of ftecl and tbe remainder of the 
charcoal dud. 

There is a manufadory eftabliflied in the parifh of 
Cramondy about five miles from Edinburghy in which 
this method is prae^ifcd with great fucctTs. Grtat quen* 
titles of ftecl are made thrre» wliich we have reafoii 
to believe is of as excellent a quality as any that can be 
procured from other countries. 

Wiien the charcoal is taken out, it is found sfl black 
as before it was introduced into the furnaccy unlcfs by 
accident the external air has gt>L admittance. The 
bars preferve their exterior for*nonIy j tiic furface fre¬ 
quently exhibits a great number Of tumours or biiilciSy 
whence thqr are called HtJkredfieeK 

The hsrdiiefs of llctl is much iiicreafed by tempering. 
Tills conlilU in heating it to a rjd heat, and then pUin- 
gi'ig it fuddenly into cold water. If it be allowed to cool 
Cowly, it dill preferves its du^Ulity ; or if it be lieated 
again after being teinpered, ic lofcs its hnrdiiefti, and a- 
gain'bccomes diu'^ile. In heating Ik'd tor tempering 
iCy the moil n-inarkable ctrcuniiiancc isy the diiferL'tit 
colours it aiTumefy according to the degree of heat it 
has received. As it is gradually healedy it becomes 
wliiiCy then yelli'w, orange, purple, violet, and at lull of 
a deep hl.ic colour. 

According to Reaumur, the Heel which Is moll heat¬ 
ed in tempering is generally the harclt ll. Hence it is 
lx:lieveJ. that the more violent the heat to whicli Heel 
is expokdy and the more fuddenly it is plunged into 
cold wacer, llie linider the Heel wdl be. Uinman, a- 
gain, has deduced a conclulion directly oppofite, tliat 
the lied which is naturally hardeft dirnands the icafl 
degree of heat to temper it. Different mctliods have 
been propofed'tu determine what degree of heat is mod 
proper; but the eafKll mtthod is to take a bar of ffeel, 
to long^ that uhile one end is expefed to a violent heat, 
the other may be kept cold. By examining the iiitcr- 
mtdiate portions, it insy be found wliat degree of heat 
has produced the greatcll hardniTs. 

By tempering, Uctl is laid to ineveafe both in bulk 
and in weight. Reaumur fays, chat a fmall bar fix 
iuches long, lix hues broad, nud half an inch thick, w.'ii 
increufrd at leaft a Hue in length after being-ten t-red 
to a reddiili while colour \ that Is, fuppoiing the diln- 
tation proportional in all dimcnlioiis increaiing at the 
rate of 4!^ to 49. Iron alfo expands when heated ; but 
when the heat paffes off, ic returns to its former dimen- 
ftijiia. That the weight of Heel is alfo augmented by 
tempering* has been found by experiment. Riiiman 
having weighed exaflly in a hydroffrtic balance two 
kinds of dne Heel made by cementution, and oot tem¬ 
pered, found their denfity to be to that of water as 
7,991 in i ; after lieiag ticmpered, the decHty of the 
one was 7,555, and that of the other 7,708. M. dc 
Morveau took three barsjuil of a Oze to enter a certain 
caliber 28 lines long, aod each fide two lines brond \ one 
of the burs was foft iron, and the two 01 hers wvre taken 
from the fame piece of fine ftccl. Iw order to commu¬ 
nicate an equal deg-tee.^ heat to each, in an earthen 
veffcl lift the midfl of a. wind furnace, tbe ^ar of foft 
iron and eue Uf the bars of Heel were tbro'vu iu(g 
VoL. XVIL Part II. 


cold water ; the other bar.of Accl was cooled flowly 
over fome pieces of charcoal at a diflawe from the fur¬ 
nace. The b.'ir of iron and the one of iiccl that was 
allowed to cool Aowly psiTcd ehilly into the caliber s- 
gain ; but the bar of tempered llecl was lengthened al- 
mod one-ninth of a line. 

There is no doubt but tempering changes the grain; 
that is, the appearance of the texture of a piece ol Accl 
when broken. This is the mark which is ufually ob- 
ferved in judging of the quality of Heel, or of the tem¬ 
pering which fuits it brff. The tcnipitred bar is b>o> 
ken in feveral pieces after haviug received .different dc- 
grte.v of heat in difierciit places. Wbat proves com¬ 
pletely the ciTecI of heat upon the grain, at. Icaff in 
fomr kinds of ilcel, is, that a bar of hetl expofedto all 
the intermediate degrees of heat, from the finalleit fen- 
fible heat to a red heat, is found to increafe in friiciiefsof 
gram i'rc>m the (lightly heated to the (Irongly heated 
end. The celebratcil Rinman has made many cxp'vi- 
mcnls on the qualities of Acel expofed to difli-icia de¬ 
grees of heat ill tempering, buupaiticularly Jo tlireo 
kinds, vi/. (Uvl liearcd to an ohfenre red, (o u blight 
red, and to a red white. Hard hritlle (Uxi, made by 
cementation, and heated to an obfeure red and tcinper- 
etl, exhibited a linegraMi, iomewuat Oiining, and wa^ of 
a yellow white colour. When tempered al a bright 
nd heat, the grain was coarferand more (Itlning; when 
tcinpei cd ut a red white heat, tbe grain wa» alfo coai tc 
and (liiniag. 

With a view to determine how far fled might he 
improved in its grain by tcmpciing it in differint vvay«, 
M. dc Mon'eau took a bur of bliltcivd il^i-l, and broke 
it into four pario iiei'ily of the fame weight. They 
were all heated to a red heal in the fame iuriuee, am] 
withdrawn from the fire ut the fame iniUiit. Oat of the 
pieces was left at tiic fair of tlie furnace to C(H)1 in ihc 
air, the fecund was plunged into cold water, the thin! 
into oil, and the fourth inlo mercury. Tin.* piece oJ 
Are! that was cooled in the air rcfiAcd the hnmtnfr a 
long tunc bcrorc it was lirokcn ; it was luccffary to 
notch it by the file, and even then it was broken v\i:!i 
cliiliculty. It fl.owetl in its fruAurc «*i gi.iiu fenfrdy 
more tine and mure fliining than it btlorc. The 
fecond piece, which had been plunged into water, broke 
calily: its giain was rather fiiici ihrn the firA, end ni- 
moA of the fame white colour. ‘I'he third ]>iect’, which 
W.13 tempered iu oil, appeared very hard when tr.td b^’ 
the tile t it was feaicely poiriblc lo l>re.ik it. It;, grain 
was as tine, but not quite lo bright, as that whiwh «.■’? 
tempered in water, ’i’hc (ourtii piece, which wab dip- 
ped into meicury, was evidently luperior Ivj all ilic veil 
in the fineiicfs and colour of tlie grain. It broke inlO’ 
many fragments with the fn ll Aroke of'tlic haaui.ei, the 
frafturcs being generally traiifveric. 

M. de Morveau was not altogether fatlsficd vvitli 
thvfe (jxperimeiils, and therefore thought it ntceffary 
to repeat tliem with finer Aerl. He took a bur of Aeel 
two lines fquare, fuch as is ufed in Germany for tooh 
by engravers and watchiuakcrs; lie divided it into four 
pieces, and treated them in the fame way as he had 
done the bliAercd Aecl. The ffrff piece, which was 
cooled in the air, it was very difiivult lo break : tl.:- 
fra£lure-appeared in the midA of the grain ver)- line, 
but while and Aiiutng. The fecond, which was tam¬ 
pered i;l wUcF) wua broken iuto threat fragments at tie 
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Riecl, fijil uiovv ; its grain wns perfcdlly cq’ul, oF u gray afli 
k^lyarJ. auJ rtmaikablcfijiciicfs. One tif its fiJcti was 

^ ” jmbfiicd, and a drop of the nitrous acid which was pouv- 
ei\ upon it left a black fpot, hut not deep. Hut when a 
drop uf the fame acid was poured on t)ie niidjic of the 
FraAurc, after it had been rtpudly polinu.d> it left a black 
fpot much deeper. The third piece, whlclt was plun* 
);(:d in <>:], bent as caiily as the piece winch was cooled 
In the air; the file made an imprcflion on it witli diHi- 
cuUy i it was necefTary to break it willi a vice ; its grain 
was inferior in finenefs to the fccond, but it was of a 
darker colour. The fourih, which was teinpeicd iu 
mercury, exhibited a grain of an intermediate finencrs 
bctwecM the fcctmd and tlic tbii-d. From ilicfc experi¬ 
ments, if appears that ilccl may be hardened by tem- 
j'cring it, not only with water, but with any other liquid 
which is capable of aceeicn ting its cooling. 

Steel may be unmade, or reduced to tlie Hale of 
iron, by a management Hniilar to tlut by which it is 
made, that is, by cementation. 15 ut tlic cement ufed 
for this purpofe mnll be conr.poftd of fubftanccs eu- 
tircly free from iui'Inmniahle matter, and vaiher ca¬ 
pable of ahforbing it, ns calcareous earth or quicklime. 
Jiy a ccrni'iitation with calcareous earth, continued 
during eight or ten hours, lleel is reduced to the 
ftatc of iron. After it has been tempered, it may be 
again iintcmpcicd, .and foftened to any degree that we 
fhii.k praper ; for wliich pnrpofe we have only to brrit 
i- niiii'c 01 Kfs, and to lei it cool flowly. Cy this mc- 
llio-l we may foftin the hardeft tempeted fteel. 
f-Fi ■ 7 fnanft. See Ti-nurf. 

Sa/f t‘fS^FFr., See Chemistry, N* 697. 

STFf-i- 7 'jrJt is one of the moil ancient prefciits 
whicli fciciicc has made to focitly ; and though long in 
defut'iudc in this country, is in moll nations of the 
a.'orld the onlv inllniment for afeertaining the weight 
of bodicn. What is tranflated bahtiuc in the Penia- 
tench, is in fail ftct.lyard, being the word ufed by the 
Arabs to this day for their inllrumcnl, w'hieh is a lleel- 
yaril. Tt is in common ufe in all ike Afiatic nations. 
It was \}\\' JiuUtt: of the Greeks and Romans, and feems 
to have been more conilded in by them than the ba¬ 
lance ; for whn li rcafon it svas ufed 1))' the goldfmitha, 
while the was. the inflrunient of the \H-ople.— 

Nffi lur’/tcisJlf.tcra fed^opulari Irutnui e:^-an;tnare. Cic. 
dc Or. 73^. 

Th'* iL'ilyard is a lever of unequal arms, and, in its 
moil jteriVet form, is conilrudled much like a common 
iiM.baian'C. Tt hangs i.i iheers E (fig* I*) rcIUng on the 
ii;*d t*, and tl;t feale 1. for holding the goods h.ings by 
a nail 1 ) on the flioit arm BC. The counter weight 
1* bangs by a ring « f tempered ftccl, made fluirp in the 
infide, that it may hear by an edge on the long arm 
CA of tile llcwly-ard. The under edge of the centre 
nail C, and the upper edge of the nail 0, are in the 
I’raighl line formed by the upper edge of the long arm. 
'rhus the three Doirits uf rulpeiilion are in one (Iraight 
r.i.e. The nttdlc or index of the RciTyard is perpen¬ 
dicular to the line uf the aims, and plays between the 
fiiccrs. Ihort arm may be made fo maflivc, that, 

together v.-iih the feale, it will balance the long arm un- 
lualled. \Vhen'iib'g6ods are in the feale, and the coun¬ 
ter weight w:th’rts books art removed, the fteclyanl ac¬ 
quires a horizontal pc fiticin, iu confiqueuce of its centre 
of gravity being below the axis of fufpenfion The 
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rules fur its accurate conRruClion arc the fame as for Suilyird. 
a common balance. *—-y—^ 

The iiiRrumeni indicates diflerent weights in the fol¬ 
lowing manner; 'i’he dilUnce CD uf the two nails is 
conlidcrcd as an unit, and the long nrm is divided iutu 
a number of parts equal to it: and ihefc are fubdivided 
as low us is thought proper: or in general, the long 
arm is made a fculc of cipial parts, commencing at the 
edge uf the nail C ; and the ihort arm contains lome de¬ 
termined number of thofe equal parts. Suppofe, then, 
that a weight A of ten pounds is put into the feale 1 .. 

The counterpoife I’ mud be of fuch a weight, that, 
when hanging at the divifion 10, it niull balance this 
weight A. Now let any ui known weight \V be put 
into the feale. Slide the hook of the coonterpoile 
along tlie long arm till it balances this weight. Suppofe 
it then luinging at the divifion 38. We conclude that 
there is 38 pounds in tlic feale. 'I'his we do on the 
authority uf the fuiidainental property of tlie lever, 
that fotecs afling on it, and balancing each other, are 
in the inverfe proportion of the ddlanccs from the ful¬ 
crum to their lines of dircflioii. Whatever weight tlie 
counterpoife is, it is to A as CD to lo, and it is to 
the weight W as CD to 38 ; thcrcfuic A is to the 
w'ciglit W as 10 to 38, and W is 38 pounds: and 
thus the weiglit iu the feale wilhalwayu be indicated 
by the divifion at which it is balanced by the cuuiiter- 
poife. 

Our well informed readers know that this fumlameti- 
tal property of the lever was difeovered by tlie renown¬ 
ed Arebimedes, or at lead hrll demuidlratcd by him ; 
and that his demondratiun, befldes the defe^^l of being 
applicable only to commenfurablc lengths of the arms, 
has been thought by' metaphylicians of the firil note to 
proceed on a populate which feems equally to need a 
dcmonllraiion. Tt has accordingly employed the ut- 
moil refinement of the firfl. mathematicians of Europe 
to furnifh a dcmouilratioii free from objcdlion. Mr 
D’Alembert has given two, remaikublc for their inge¬ 
nuity and fubtlciy ; Foncenex has done the fame; and 
FrofefTor Hamilton of Trinity-college, Dublin, has 
given one which is thought the lead exceptionable. But 
critics have even objeded to this, as depending on a 
pollulute which diould have been demonftruted. 

Since we publiihed the volume containing the article 
Mechanics, there has appeared (Phil. Tranf. 179+) 
a dcniondrution by Mr Vince, which we think unexcep¬ 
tionable, and of fuch fimplicity that it is adoniihing 
that it has not occurred to any perfon who thinks on 
the fubjedt. Our readers will uot be dirpleufcd with 
an account of it 

Lee AE (iig. 2.) he a mathematical lever, or in¬ 
dexible ftraight line, reiling on the prop A, and fup- 
ported at £ by a force adUng upwards. Let two equal 
weights b and d he huug on at B and D, cquidillant 
from A and E. Frcdurcs are now exerted at A and 
£ i and becaufe every circumdanco of weight and di- 
dance is the fame, the pieffurc at E, arifing from the 
a£lion of the weight b on the point B, mull be the fame 
with the prediirc at A, arifmg from the aiStion of the 
weight d on the point D; and the prefl'ure at £, oc- 
c.-ifinncd by the weight d, mull be the fame with the 
prefTure at A, uccadoned by the weight h, Tliis mull 
be the cafe wherever the weiglits are bung, provided 
that the didance AB and D£ arc equal. Mot cover, 

the 
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Ste^yard. t)ie fum of the preiTurfs at A and E is iinqticflionahly 
equal to the fum of the weights, beenufe the weights 
arc fopported ftdely at A and E. Let the two weights 
be hung on at C the middle point ; the prcITure at K 
is Uill the fame. Therefore, in general, the prefTure 
excited at the point E, by two equal weights hanging 
on at any |K>ints D and 1), is the fame as if they V7ere 
hung ou at the middle point between them: hut the 
pi'cllurc excited at is a juft meafurc of tlje effort or 
eneigy of the weights h and d to tirgc tlic lever round 
the point A. It is, at leaft, a meafiire of the oppolitc 
ft'rce whiclt mull be a}>plicd at F. to fuftain or balance 
tliis prellure. A very faltidioiis mrtapliyficiati may ftill 
fay, that die dcnionllratioii is limited to a point IC, 
whole dillance from A is twice AC, or = Ali-}"A 1 ). 
BtJt it exttiids to :iny other point, on the authority of a 
poftulate which camiot be refilled, viz, lliat in wliatcver 
prtjporiion the prclfurc at E is aiignicntfd or diininifli- 
ed, tlie preffure at this other point mull augment ordi- 
mliiini in the fame proportion. Tliis being proved, the 
general tlicorcm m.iy be demonllratcd in all proportions 
ot dillance, in ilie manner of Archimedes, at once the 
moll liniplc, pci fpicuotis, and elegant of all. 

cannot help obferving, that all this dilHrnlty 
(and it is a real one to the philofopJicr who aims at reti- 
dering iniclianicB a dcmonllrative* fcicnce) has ariftn 
fiom an imjiroper feaich after fimplicity. Had Archi- 
rnctlis taken a lever as it really cxills in nature, and 
conl'idered it as viaterudy coiifilling of atoms united by 
GOtielion ; and liad lie traced the intermediate prtlfures 
by whole means the two external weights are put in 
oppofition to each other, or rather to the fupport given 
to the fulcrum; all difficulty W'oiild have vanillied. (See 
wrhat is laid on this fubjedt in the article STKatfaiit of 
‘rimirr, &c,) 

Tlie quantity of goods which may be weighed by 
this inllruinent depends on the weight of the eounter- 
poife, and on tlic dillance CD from the fulcrum at 
which the goods are fiifpcnded. A double countcr- 
poife hanging at the fame dividun will balance or indi¬ 
cate a double quantity of goods banging at D; and 
snycountcrpoile w'ill balance and indicate a douhlequan- 
tily of goods, if the dillance CD be reduced to one- 
half. Many itcelyards have two or moic points of 
fufpenfion D, to w'hich the fcalc may occallonally be at¬ 
tached. F'g. 6. of Plate XCI. Vol. II. reprefentsone 
of thefe. It is evident, that in this cafe the value or 
indication of the diviliuiis of the long arm will be dif¬ 
ferent, according to the point from which tiic fcale is 
fufpended. The fame divifion w'hich would indiodte 
20 pounds when CD is three inches will indicate 
pounds when it is two inches. As it would ixpofc to 
chance of miflakcs, and be olherwife trouldefomr to 
make this redudlion, it is ufual to make us many divid¬ 
ed fcales on the long arm as there arc points of fufpen- 
lion D on the ftiort arm ; and each fcale having its 
Oiwn numbers, all trouble and all chance of mitlake 
is avoided. 

But the range of this iiiilnimcnt is not iltoTcihcr at 
the pleafurc of the maker. Befides the inability of a 
/lender beam to carry a great load, the divilioiri of the 
fcale anfwcring to pounds or half pounds become very 
minute when the dillance CD is very Ihorl; aid the 
balance becomes lefs delicate, that i'jlcfsfctifibly affeft* 


C'J l»y fmall differences of weight. This is bccaufc in Steelyard, 
fuch cafes the thicknefs which it is ncccffary to give''“"V“"^ 
the edges of the nails d»>cs ihcn^ bear a fenfible propor¬ 
tion to the diftaiice CD between them ; fo that when 
the balance inclines to one lidc, that arm iaifcnfibly 
Ihortencd, and therefore the energy of the prepoitdc- 
raliiig weight i« leircutd. 

We have hitherto fuppofed the fteclyard to be in 
equiltbrio when not loaded. But this is not nccelfary, 
nor is it ufual in tliofe which arc commonly made, 

'Phe long arm commonly prcpondcratea confidL-rably. 

Tliis makes no difference, except in the beginning of 
the fcale. The prepondcrancy of the long arm is equi¬ 
valent to fome goods already in the fcalc, fuppofc four 
pounds. Therefore when there arc really to pounds 
in the fcale, the couiitcipoifc will balance it when hang¬ 
ing at the divifion 6. This divifion is therefore rec¬ 
koned 10, and the reft of the divifions are numbered ac¬ 
cordingly. 

A fcientifie examination of the ftctlyard will con¬ 
vince us that it isiiifriior to the balance of equal arms 
in point of fciifibility : But it is extremely compendi¬ 
ous and convenient; and wltcn accurately made and at¬ 
tentively ufed, it is abundantly exaft for moil commer¬ 
cial purpofes. We have fecn one at Leipzig which has 
been in ufe fiuce the year lyiR, which is very fenfible 
to a difference of one pound, when loaded with nearly 
three tons on llic fiiort arm j and we faw a waggon 
loaded with more than two tons weighed by it In about 
fiX minutes. 

The ftctlyard In common ufe in the different coun¬ 
tries of Europe is of a coiiftrin^lioii ftill (iinpicr than 
wlv;it we iiave dcfciibed. It confills of a batten of 
hard w'ood, having a heavy lump A (fig. J*) at one 
end, and a fwivcbliouk B at the other. The goods to 
be weighed arc fufpended on the hook, and the whole 
is curried in a loop of whip-curd C, iu which it is ilid 
Lackw'ard and forward, till the goods arc balanced by 
the weiglit of lilt (»lluT cud. The weight of the goods 
is eftimated by the place of the loop on a fcale of divi- 
fjoiis ill harnioiiir progrcllion. They arc marked (we 
prcfiiinc) by trial MJth known weights. 

The chief ufe that is now made of the fteclyard in 
thefe kingdoms is for tlic weighing of loaded waggons 
and carts. For this it is extremely convenient, and 
moic than fnfficicnily exaft for the purpofc in view. 

We dull deferibe one or two of the moll remarkable ; 
and we fiiall begin with that at Leipzig already men- 
lioncd. 

This fteclyard is reprefenttd in fig. 4.. as run out, 
and Jnll about to be hooked for lifting up the load. 

The fteclyard itfclf is OPC^and is about 12 feet long. 

I'lic fliort arm PQjus two points of Uifpcnfion c and 1 ; 
and the ftirrup winch carries the chains for holding the 
load is made up with a double hook, inftcad of a double 
eye, that it may be eafily removed from the one pin to ■ 
the other. For this purpofc the two hooks are con- 
nefted above by a hafp or ftaple, which goes over the 
arm <»f the fteclyard like an arch. This is reprefcnlcd 
in the little figure above the fteclyard. The fufpenfion 
is fliiftcd when the fteclyard is run in under cover, by 
hooking to this ftaple the running block of a fmall ‘ 
tackle which hangs in the door iTirough which the 
fteclyard is run out and in. Th» operation is eafy,. 
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fitfclyard. but Bfceflary, bwaufe thei^lirrup, ctiain*, and the 
ftage on which the load ie placedi weigh fome hun¬ 
dreds. 

The outer pin h it t^MnclMrs, and the inner one e is 
fevcu inches, diftant from the great nail which reds in 
the iheers. The other arm is about 10^ feci long, 
fonned with an obtufe edge above. On the inclined 
plane on each fi<lc of the ridge is drawn the icalc of 
weights adapted to^he inner pin r. The fcalos corre- 
fponding to the outer pin i are dr^wn on the upright 
f.dcs. The coliiiterpoifc Aides along this arm, hang¬ 
ing from a f^rddL'-piece made of brafs, tliat it may nut 
contra6l ruft. This motion is made eafy by means of 
rallers. This is iieccfiary, beeaufe the counterpoife is 
greatly above a hundred weight# This faddle-piece has 
like two laps on each fide, on which are engraved ver- 
niet fcales, which divide their refpedive fcalcs on the 
Ktm to quarters of a pound. Above the faddlu is an 
arch, from the fummit of which hangs a little jdum- 
met, which (hows the equilibrium of tlic ftcclyard to 
the weigher, becaufc the Aieers arc four feet otic of the 
hoiifc, and he cannot fee their coincidence with the 
needle of the Aeelyard. Ladly, Near the end of the 
long arm arc two pins fi and e, for fufpending occafion- 
ally two ekc-wcights for continuing the fcalc. I’hcfe 
are kept hanging on adjoining huuki, ready to be lifted 
on by a little tackle, which is alfo hooked immsdiately 
above the pins d and e. 

The ClmIcs of weights arc laid down on the arm as 
follows : l^cl the ekc-wiights appropriated to the pins 
d and e be called D and K, and call the counterpoife 
C. Although the Airrup with its chains and Aage 
weigh fome hundreds, yet the length and fize of the 
arm OP gives it a prq)onderancy of 500 pounds. 
Here, then, the fcale of weights miift commence. The 
counterpoife weighs about 125 pounds. Therefore, 

1. When the load hangs by the pin /y, 14 inches 
friwn the centre, the diftance Iroin one hundred to ano¬ 
ther on tlie feale is about 11 inches, and the firll fcale 
(on the fide of the arm) reaches from 300 to 1200. 
in order to repeat or continue this, the eke-weight E 
is hung onthe pin e, and the counterpoife C is brought 
back to the maik 300; and t)ic two together balance 
l too ponntis hanging at b. Therefore a fecond fcale is 
begun on the Adc of the arm, and continued as fir out 
as the firA, and therefore its extremity marks 1000 ; 
that is, the counterpoife C at 2000 and the eke-weight 
E at r balance 2COo hanging at h, 

2. continue the fcale beyond 2000, the load muft 
be bung on the inner pin c. The cke-wciglit E is 
taken and the eke*weight D is hung on its pin 
d. The general counterpoife being now brought clofe 
to the Theirs, it, togilhir with the weight D at dy ba- 
1 luce 20CO pounds hanging at e. A fcalc is therefore 
bigun on uiie of the ineliticd planes a top, and conti¬ 
nued out to 400D, which falls very near to the pin dy 
taeb hundred pounds occupying abdct five inches on 
the arm. To ctimplilc the fcalc, hang on the ckc- 
viight E on its pine, and bring back the counterpoife 
to the iheers, and the three together balance 3800 
li«’*;\ing at c. Therefore when the counterpoife is 
now flni out to 4000, it muft complete the balance 
with 5800 hanging u c. 

It riqtiired a little confidcraiion to And out awkat 
propoitiou of the three NVtights C, H, and E, would 
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fioake tlw repetitions of the fcalc extend as far as pof# Steelyar.i 
Able, having very little of it expnflcd twice, or upon * ' - ' v 
two fcales, as is the cafe here. We fee that the fpace 
correrponding to a Angle pound is a very fenAble quan¬ 
tity on both fcnles, being one ninth of an inch on the 
Aril two fcales, and one twentieth on the laft two. 

This VLT)' pondci-ous machine, with its inaiTy weights, 
cannot be caAly managed without fome aflillancc Irom 
mechanics. It is extremely proper to have it fufccjs- 
tible of motion out and in, that it iniy be protedted 
from the weather, which wtmld loon diftroy it by ruil. 

The contrivance here is very cflVdlual, and abundanily 
Ample. 

When the fteelyard is not in ufr, it is fiipportcd at 
one end by the Iron rod F, into which the upper end 
of the flicers is hooked. T!ie upper end of this rod has 
a llroiig hook E, and a little below at a it is pierced 
with a hole, in wl.ich is a very ftiong bolt or pin of 
tempered ilecl, having a roller on each end clofe to the 
rod on each Adc. Thefe rollers reft on two joints, one 
of which is reprefented by MN, which tiaverfe the 
building, with juft room enough between them to al¬ 
low the rod F to liang freely down. I’lic other end O 
of the fteelyard rells 111 the bight of a large llai hook 
at tlie end of a chain \V, which hangs down bclw'iin 
th? joints, and is lupportid on them by a frame with 
rollers H. 7 ‘lns is conneOed willi llie rollers at CJ, 
which carry the Aietrs by means of two iron rods, of 
which one only can be fccn. Tbefc connefl the two 
fets of rollers in futh a mariner that they mull always 
move together, and keep their diftance invariable. 'I’bis 
rooticn is produced by means of an cndlefs rope HI 
ZLKVH pairing over the pulleys land K, which turn 
between the joills, and hanging down in a bight be¬ 
tween them. It is evident that by pulling on the part 
1 /Z w e pull the frame of rollers in the dired^ion GH, 
and llius bring the whole into the houfe in the polition 
marktd by the dotted figure. It is alfo plain, that by 
pulling on ilic part EK we force the roller frame and 
the whole apparatus out again. 

It remains to Hiow how the load is ralfcd from the 
ground and weighed. When the fteclyaitl is run out 
ior ufe, the upper hook E juft enters into tlic ring D, 
which hangs from the end of the great oaken kver 
15 CA about 22 feet long, turning on gudgeons at C 
about 5 ftet from this end. From the other end A 
dclcends along iron rod SR, which has one Adc formed 
into a toothed rack that is afted on by a frame of 
wheel-work turned by an cndlefs ferew and winch Ci.. 

ThcrcfoTc when the hook E is well engaged in the^ 
ring D, a man turns the winch, and thus brings down 
the end A of the great lever, and raifes the load two 
or three inches from the ground. Every thing is now 
at liberty, and the weigher now manages his weights 
on th^arm of the fteelyard till he has made ao equi- 
libriom. 

We need not deferibe the operation of letting dowu 
the load, difengoging the fteelyard from the great 
lever, and bringing it again under cover. The whole 
of this fcrvicc is performed by two men, and may be 
done in fuccefiion by one, and is over in Avc or Ax mi- 
nutea. 

The nioft compendious and economical machine of 
thiskind ticat we have feen is one, AilL uftrd (wc have 
heard) for weighing the riders of racc-lioifcs, and «f- 
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Stfclynn!. trfwar^s applied to ihs more reputable fer^icc of « tigb- firft hv 
v""“ ing loaded carriages. any ad 

Fig. 5. id a plat] of the machine. KLMN is the on the 

plan uf a rectangular box, which has a pLitform lid or to F.F 

cover, offizc fufllcient forpUcing the whccUoFa cart or ufcJ a) 
waggon. The box is about a foot deep, and is funk by one 
into the ground till ihc platform cover is even with the lanced 
furface. In the middle of the box is an iron lever fup. venient 
p6rted on the fnicnitn pin i /, formed like the nail of «» to 1 
balance, which reds witii its edge on arches of liardened coniplc 

£Veel firmly fallencd to the bottom of the box. This lance c 

lever goes through one fide of the box, and is furnilh’ 80m 

ed at its extremity w'ith a hard (lecl pin / m, alfo ufing c 

formed to an edge below. In the very middle of tl^ of poii 

box it is CTofled l>y a third nail of hardened Heel g n, they w 

alfo formitl to an edge, Lul on the upper Ade. Thefe viation 

three edges ate in one horixuntal plane, as in a well frr;m p 

made balance. furface 

In tlic four corners A, A', E', E, of the box are that, ^ 
firmly fixed ft*ur blocks of tempered Heel, having their made t 
upper fnrfaccs fonned into fpherical caviiicc, well polifli- adt enc 
etl and hard tempered. ABCDE reprefents the upper It t: 
edge of an iron bir of conlidcrahlc Hrcij^th, wliieh rdls bars, 
on the caviflei of the Heel blocks in A and E, by nitans blocks 
of two hard Heel finds jiroj-’Ctlug from its under edge, ty tliei 
and formed into oblnfe angled points or cones. Thefe the ini 
points are in a Hralght line parallel to the fide KN of of pro 
the box. Tlie middle part C of this crooked bar crookt 
is faced with hard tempered Heel below, .and is there the wli 
formed into an edge parallel to AE ainl KN, by which 'I'lic C5 
it rells on the upper edge of the Heel pin g h wliich is round 
in the lever. In a line parallel to AE, and on the up- machii 
per Ade of tlie crotjkcd bar ACE, are Axid tv\ 0 lluds or ally pr 
points of liardcned Heel !> and D projc^ling upwards 'I'lic 
above half an incli. Tlie plalfona cover has fourlhort chine i 

feet bke a Hool, terminated by liard Heel Huds, v.hich to r*..»] 

are (luped into fplitrical cavities and well poliibcd. kind, 

With thefe it retU on the four Heel jroints B, B', D' 1 ). allow i 

'I’lic bar ACE is kneed in fueh a manner vertically, oulwai 

tlirit the points A, B, 1 ), E and the edge C are all in weight 

It horizontal plane. Thefe particulars will be belter un- lerpoif 
< 1 "iHu(k 1 by looking at the elevation in Ag. 6. Wiiat iiiiig c 
has been faid of the bar ACE mud be uiidi.i Houd as pruhah 
alfo faid of the bur A' C' E'. on thi‘< 

Draw through the centre of the box the line a h c r.'/rr’/i/ 
perpendicul.tr to the line AK, JiD. It is evident that weight 
the bar ACE is equivalent to a lever ,1 h r, luvitig the will ha 

fnlcnim or axis AE rcHing with its extremity C on the folk 

pin h % and loaded at b. It is alfo evident that o C is fcalc, 

to n 3 as the load on this lever to the prelfurc which it to 11 a 

cxertson the pin^ thatthefamepjoportic^u fubilHs eke-we 
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firH hung on lo balance the apparatus when unloaded, Sti-clyirdi 
any additiotiai weight will meafure the load really laid 
on the platform. If a i be U a r as 1 to 8, and EO ‘V— 
to F.F alfo as i to R, and ifva common balance be 
ufcJ above, 64 ponnda on the platform will be biilunccd 
by one pound in the fcale, and efery pound will be ba¬ 
lanced by ^th of an ounce. This would he a very con¬ 
venient puilition for inoH purpofts, ae it would (.uable 
US to life a common balance and common weights to 
complete the machine : Or it may be made with a ba¬ 
lance of unequal arms, or with a Heelyard. 

Some have thought to improve this inHrumrnl by 
uAng edges likethofe of the uaih of a balance, innead 
of points. But unlcfs made with uncommon accuracy, 
they will render the balance very dull. The fmall de¬ 
viation of the two edges A and E, or uf B and D, 
frrjm perfect parallclifin to KN, is equivalent to a broad 
furface equal to the uhole deviation. We imaging 
that, with no extraordinary care, the macliine may ^c 
made to weigh within i-, ’^n^^h of the truth, which is cx- 
adt enough fur any puipofe in commerce. 

It is ncccfl'ary tliat the points be attached to the 
bars. Some Iiave put the points at A and E in the 
blocks uf ilt-cl fuilened to tlie bottom, bccaufe the cavi¬ 
ty there lodged water or dirt, which foon dcllroyed 
the inllriimeiit with riiH. But this occafiuns a change 
of proportion in the Aril Itvcr hy any fliifting of the 
crooked bars ; aiiJ tliis will frequently happt ti when 
the wlu'fls of a loadial cait are puihctl on the platform, 

'I'iic cavity in the lied Hud Hiuuld liave a little rim 
round it, and it ihould be k^pt full of od. In a nice 
machine a quarter of anincli of qulckAIvcrwould clfectu- 
ally prevent all theft* inconvenieucca. 

'i'iic AmpleH and moil economical form of this ma¬ 
chine is to have no balance nor fccotid iievlyard ; but 
to r*..»ke the ArH Heelyard EOF a li-vcr of the full 
kind, viz. having the iulcruin between O and F, and 
allow it to projidl far bcyorul the box, Tlic long or 
outward arm ol this Icvci is then divided intu a icalc 01 
weights, coinmcnring at the fule of tlie box. A coiin- 
tcr]>oife niuH be ehofen, inch an uiii, nhen at the begu.- 
liiiig of tlic fcalc, baljiictf tfie irn.ith il Ic.id tiiat will 
prubalily be eximiotu. It will U coi./eiii.rt to cariy 
on this fcale by nicLiis of ckc-werglu* hung o.j at l)*.: 
r'/rr’/nVji of the lever, ainl to ufv but one nuAX.iMe 
weight. By tliis mctluid tlu! divlikuis oi tlvj Hale 
will have alwnvs one value. The b< it armigoine.it is 
as follows : Flaccihc mark O at tlic brginni'.g of il.c 
fculc, and let tt extend only to 100, it loi ponnd^ ; tu' 
to 11 a, if for cw’ts ; or to 10, if fa; Hones ; aiid let ti’.c 
eke-weiglit be numbered 1, 2, 3* u.c. ].tt rlic 


between the whole load un the platform and the pref- loweil weight be marked on the bcini. This i-. a!- 


furc which it exerts on the pin g h. It will alfo appear 
on an attentive coiiAderation, that thispro|H}rtioniRno- 
wife tie rah gcil in whatever manner the load is placed on 
the platform. If very unetjuably, the two ends of the pin 
g h may be Hnequally prefl'ed, and lliclcverwrcnclied and 
Hralncd a little ; but the total prelfuic is not changed. 

If there be now placed a balance w Heelyard at 
the fide I.K, in fucli a manner that one end of it may 
be diredlly above the pin i m in the end of the lever 
EOF, they may be coniiccUd by a wire or /lender rod, 
and a weight on the other arm of tic balance or Heel- 
yard may l>e put in equilibrio wdih any load that can 


ways to be added lo the wciglit fliown by tlie opcia- 


tion. 


Eft the ekc.wcights lUiid at the end tjf tlu 


beam, and let the general c-ninteipoife always haiijp al 
O. Wiien the cart is put on tiie platform, i he cud of the 
beam tilts up. Hang on the l;eavjcLl ckc-wcighttliat :■ 
not fnfficieut to prefs it down. Noiv complete the ha- 
lancc by Hiding ont the eounlcrpoifc. Suppofc the 
conHant load to be jialb. and that the count.rpoife 
Hands at H6, atid tl.at the ckc-wcigl.t it> 9 ; wc have the 
luad=z 986 -h 312 ,= 1 298lb3. 

STEELE (Sir Rithard), was born about the y .'.'‘r 
1676 in Dublin ; in which kingdom one branch of ths 


be laid un the platform. A fmall counterpeife being family was puHc/Tcd of a cuiiudeFoble cHatc in tbr 

cjuntv 
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county (.f Wvxfoid. His filtlicr, a coiinfillor at Ia\y 
ill DuLlin., wys private Jic'rctary to James duke of 
Onnond ; but he was Englifli extradion : and his 
fon, while very, yoang^ beijig carried to l.ondi>ii» he 
put him to fchool at^tne Charter houfe, whence he was 
removed tn Merton pollege in Oxford. Our author 
left the univerfity, ’which he did without taking any 
degree, itt the full rcfohition to enter into the army. 
This lU*p was hig|jly dirplcafing to his friends} but 
the an]i;ur of his pafTion fur a military life rendeied 
. him deaf to any other propofal. Not being able to 
procure a better Aation, he entered as a private gen* 
tlcriiyii ill the hoiTe guards, nutvvithAanding he tliere* 
by loll the fiiccellion to liis IriAi cibte. However, as 
he had a flow of good nature, a generous openiiefs 
and fiankncfi of fpirit, :uid a fparklmg vivacity of wit, 
thefc qualities rendered him the delight of the foldiery, 
and procured him an enflgn’s commi^on in the gu.irds. 
In the mean time, as he had made choice of a profef* 
fioii which fet him free from all the ordinary rellraints 
in youth, he fp red not to indulge his iiulinations in 
thewddeil cKCvlfcs. Yet his gyietics and revels did 
not pafs without fome cool hours of reflection ; it was 
in thefe tiral he drew up his little treatife entitled 
"Tht ChriJUan Hero, with a defign, if w'c may believe 
himfelf, to be a cluck upon his palfiuns. For this 
puipofe it had lain fome time by him, w'hen he print¬ 
ed it in 1701, with B dedication to Hord Cutts, wdio 
had not only appointed him his private fccntary, but 
procured for him u company in Lord Lucas’s regiment 
of fufilccrs. 

The fame year he brought out his comedy called The 
Vutu'inh or Grirf ti la mode* This play pr<3cured him the 
ifgurd of King William, who rcfolved to give him fome 
elfculiul nnuks of dtis favour ; and though, upon that 
priiicc’sdeath, lus luqKS were difappointed, yet, in the 
li^ginalng of Qi^ictu Ann«*s reign, he was appointed to 
tlic pi'ofltabh- pl;n e i.f gn/eltecr. He owed this poll 
to the ftlLiiddiip of I.oid Halifax and the carl of Sirn- 
d( rland, to whom he had been recommended by his 
fclKiolfw-llow Mr Addifon. Thr.t gentleman alfo lent 
him a helping hand in promoting the comedy called 
^}'ht Tiu.Ur liujhjiul, wliiih was aiJled in 1704 with 
j^reat fceccL. I>ut liis next play. The Lying Lover, 
liad a vtrydhTcrent fate, this rebuff from the 

liage, he turned the farre liumorous current into ano- 
flicr channel ; and early in ibc year 1709, he began to 
puLlilh theTntler: which admirable paper was under¬ 
taken in conceit with Dr Swift. His reputation was 
p-.-rfeiffly eilablilhcd by this work ; and, during the 
couife of it, he wa*- 4 -ade a commiflioner of the Itamp- 
duties in 1710. Upon the change of the minlltry the 
fainr year, he joined the duke of Marlborough, wlio 
had feveral years entertained africndfhip for him ; and 
u^ou Ills deuce’s'dirmitflon fiom nil employments in 
1711, Mr Strclc addreifed a letter of thanks to him 
for the fcrviccs which he had done to his country. 
However, as our author ftill coutirrued to hold his 
place in the (lamp oSce under the new adminillration, 
he forbore entering with his pen upon political fub- 
jeCis i but, adhering more clofely to Mr Addifon, he 
dropt the Taller, and afterwards, by the alTiliance 
chiefly of that fleady friend, he carried on the fame 
plan much, improved, under the title of The SpeHator. 
I'.bcfuccefs of this paper was equal to the’^r- 


mer ; which encouraged him, before the clufe of it, to Steule. 
proceed upon the fame dcflgn in the ebnradter of the 
Guardian. This was opened in the beginning of the 
year 1713, and was laid down in Odtober the fame 
year. Cut in the courfe of it his thoughts look a, 
ftronger turn to politics: he engaged with great warmtli 
againll the miniftry; and being determined to profe- 
cute Iiis views tiiat way by procuring a fc.it in the 
houfe of coinmon&, he immediatt ly removed all obfla- 
clcs thereto. For that purpofc lie took care to pre¬ 
vent a forcible difmiflion from his p<.fl in the flump of¬ 
fice, by a timely refignation of it to the carl of Oxford; 
and at the fame time gave up a penfion, which Inid been 
till this time paid him by the queen as a fervant to the 
late Prince George of Denmark. This doiu , he Wiolc 
the famous Guardian upon the demolition of Dunkirk, 
which was publbhed Aug. 7. 1713 ; and the parlia¬ 
ment being difl'olved next day, the Guardian wat, f.ion 
followed by feveral other warm political trails againll 
the admiin'ftration. Upon the meeting of the new par¬ 
liament, Mr Steele having been returned a member for 
the borough of Stotkbridge in Hauipfliire, took his 
feat accordingly in llic lionfc of commons ; but was ex¬ 
pelled thence in a few days after, for writing the clofc 
of the paper called the J^nglijhman, and one of his poli¬ 
tical pieces entitled the Crijis. Prcfently after his cx- 
pulflon, he publiflied propofals for writing tlie hiflory 
of the duke of Mailborongh : at the fame time he alfo 
wrote the Spinfter ; and, in oppofition t»the Examiner, 
he fet up a paper called the Reader, and coi.timicd pnb- 
lifhing feveral other things in the fame fpirit till the 
death of the queen. Immediately after which, as a re¬ 
ward for thefe fcrvices, he was taken into favour by 
her fucceffor to the throne, King George I. He wr.J 
appointed furveyor of the royal ftablcs at Hampton 
Court, governor of the royal company of contcdians, 
put into the cummifliuu of the peace fur the county 
of Middlefcx, and in 1715 ictcived the honour of 
knighthood. In the flrfl parliament of that king, he 
was cliofcn ■member for Boroughbridge in Yorkfhire ; 
and, after the fiipprcfllmi of the rebellion in the north, 
was appointed one of the cummifliuners of the forfeited 
eflates in Scotland. In 171S, he buried his fecond 
wife, who had brought him a haadfome fortune and a 
good eflate in Wales ; but neither that, nor the ample 
additions lately made to his income, w’ere fufficient to 
anfwer his demands. The thoughtlefs vivacity of his 
fpirit often reduced him to little Ihifts of wit for its 
fuppoit; and the projedl of the Fifli-pool this year 
owed its birth chiefly to the projeflor’s neceflities. 

Tliis vtfflcl was intended to carry flfli alive, and with* 
out wafling, to any part of the kingdom : but nut- 
withflanding all his tov/ering hopes, the fcheme proved 
very ruinous to him ; for after he bad been at an im- 
menfe expence in contriving and building his vefTcl, 
befides the charge of the patent, which he had pro¬ 
cured, it turned out upon trial to be a mere projcA. 

His plan was to bring falmon alive from the coall of 
Ireland { but thefe filb, tliougli fupplied by this contri¬ 
vance with a continual ftream of water while at fca, 
yet uneafy at their continement, fhattered themfclves to 
pieces againft the itdes of the pool; fo that when they 
were brought to market they were worth very little. 

The following ytar he oppofed the remarkable peer¬ 
age bill ifi the houfe of commons; and, during the 

courfe 


Rtc.'le. courfc of this oppoDlion to the court, hi# liccnfe for 
aAing plays was revoked, and his pitent rendered in- 
vfTcdualy at the indance of the lord c!iand)erlain. He 
did his iitmud to prevent fo great a lofs ; and Hnding 
every dircA avenue of approach to his royal mailer 
effcdually barred againft him !>y his powerful adver- 
fary, he bad rtcourfc to the method of applying to the 
public, in hopes that his complaints would reach the 
enV of hij fovereign, though in an indireibl courfc, by 
tliat caiial. In this fpirit he formed the plan of a pc> 
riodicil paper, to be publiihed twice a^wcek, under the 
tilk of the Theatre i the firft uuniber of which came 
out on the 2J of January 1719-20. In the mean time, 
the misfortune of beitig out of favour at court, like 
oihtr misfortunes, drew after it a train of more. Dur¬ 
ing the courfc of this paper, iu which he had afTumed 
the feigned name of Sir 'John Eflgar, he was outrage- 
oufly attacked by Mr Dennis, the noted critic, in a 
very abufivc pamphlet, cntulcd The C'mratler and Con- 
duH of Sir John F.d^.tr. To this infult our aullior 
made a proper reply in the Theatre. 

While he was ilruggliug with all his might to fave 
liisnfclf from ruin, he found time to turn his pen againll 
tlic mifcliievouH Suuth>Sca fcheinc, whi<')> liad nearly 
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STEEPLE, an appendage erected generally on the Sieepla 
wcitern end of churches, to bold the bells. Steeples H. 
are denominated from their form, either fpires or towers: Stccrnig. 
the firft arc fuch asafeend continually diminilhing either '’•’"V’**" 
conically or pyramidally ; tlie latter arc mere parallclo- 
pipeds, and are covered a-top platform like. 

STEERAGE, on board a Ihip, that part of the 
fhip next below the quarter deck, before the bulkh.cad 
of the great cabin, wlicre the tietfrfman Hands, in nioH 
fliips of war. See STetRiNC. 

STEERING, in navigation, the art of direfting 
the ndj/s way by the movemenu of the helm ; or of 
applying its effort# to regulate her courfc when /he ad¬ 
vances. 

The perfedlion of (leering confjfts in a vigilant af- 
tentiou to the motion of the Ihipk head, h' astoclieck 
every .deviation from the line of her courfc in the firit 
inftant of it# motiuu ; and In n]»ply 5 ng at little of the 
power of the helm as pofiible. By tin’s Hi; will tun 
more uniformly iu a Ilraight path, as ilctltnlng Icfs tr> 
the right and left ; whereas, if a gitratcr efTurt of the 
helm IS employed, it will produc'* a greater declinalioii 
from the courfc, and not only inrrei.I'e tin* tlifficnUy' 
of (leering, hut a’fo ni.ike a crooked aud irrcgultir 


brouglit the nation to ruin in 1720; and the next year track tlirmigli tlic water. See Kr.r.M. —n'he hclmfinan 


he was reftored rn his ojfice and authority in tl>c pl.Ty- 
houfe in Drury-Lane. Of this it was nest long before 
he made an additional advantage, by bringing his ce- 
Kbraled comedy called the Confeious Lo'oers upon that 
(I'lgc, where it was adlid with pfodigioii*. Iu- c. fa ; fo 
that the receipt there mull liave been veiy cenfiderabic, 
beddes the profits accruing by the Ink of th<- couv, 
rtiid a purfe of 5C0I. given to him bv the king, to whom 
he ikditatcdit. Yetnotwithllanding thefe ample fnp- 
plie.s, about the year following, being reduced to tlic 
iitmoll extremity, he fold his (have iu the play lioufe ; 
and (out) after commenced a law iuit with the managers, 
wliicU in 1726 VV.16 dttermined to his djfadvjiitagr, 
HaWiig now again, for l!ic lull time, brought his for¬ 
tune, by tiie moll liccditfs prorudun, into a defperate 


(liould diligently watcii the movemeiiia of the head by 
the land, clouils, moon, or liars ; hecaufe, a’lhou^ii 
tlie couife is in gener.il rcgiilatcJ by Uie comp ifi, yet 
t!ie vibrations of the needle are not fo quickly j*er- 
ceived us the f.dlu-s of the Ihip’s licad to the right or 
kft, w'hich, if not immediately rcllraintd, will acquire 
uddilioual velocity iu every ir.Hunt of lluii motion, .mid 
demand a more powerful impuMc of the hihn to re¬ 
duce them ; thi appheattou tif wliitli will operdte to 
turn her head as far on the contrary fide of her courfc. 
— The phrafes ufed in llociing a fliip vaiy acording 
to the reh'lion of the wind to lier courfc. Thus, if 
the wind is fair or large, the phri.ks nfrtl !iy the pilot 
or oincer who fuperinunds the llccraye arc, /’>'*.%/ftc- 
lonrd^ and flrddv. 'J'hc tirfl. is intended to direCI the 


condition, he wa'< rcndeied altogether incapable of re- fliip's courfc fart hr to the right; the f.'cond is to 

trieving the lofs, by being fcir.ed with a paralytic dif- guide lier farther to the kft; and ilio hit is delignccl 

order, which greatly impaired hii undcrllanding. In to keep her txartly iu the line whereon Tie advances, 

thefe unhappy eircumftance#, he retired to his feat at according to the conrfe preferibed. 'J'he exetfs of the 

l^auguanor near Caennarthen in Wale#, whore he paid firft and feeond movement is calledanil 

the lad debt to nature on the 2 ift of September 1729, hard-iifjrbtmrd ; the kirmircf which gives her the 

and was privately interred, according to his own de- greatell puflthle inclination to the right, and the lartrr 

fire, in the church of Caermarthen. Among hi# pa- an equal tendency to the left.— If, on the contrary, the 

per# were found the maniifcripts of two plays, one wind is foul or fcant, the phr.Tf s are/v^/^vr, and e# 

called The Gentlemant founded upon the eunuch of nearer: the firft of which is the order to keep Iicr clofc 

Terence, and the other entitled The School of Acliont to the wind ; the fecund, lf> retain her in lier prcfeiit 

'both nearly finilhed. filiiation ( and the third, to keep her faib full. 

Sir Richard was a man of undiffembled and exten- In a (hip of war, the excrebe of fteenng the ftiip is 


called The Gentlemant founded upon the eunuch of nearer: the firft of which is the order to keep lier clofc 
Terence, and the other entitled The School of Acliont to the wind ; the fecund, lo retain her in lier prcfeiit 
'both nearly finilhed. fiuiation ( and the third, to keep her faib full. 

Sir Richard was a man of undiffembled and exten- In a (hip of war, the excrche of fteenng the ftiip is 
five benevolence, a friend to the friendlcfs, anr], as far ufually divided amongll a number of the molt expert 
us his circumftances would permit, the father of every failors, who .'ittoiid the helm in their turns; and are at - 
orjihan. His works are challe and manly. He was cordingly called timoneertt from the Treneh term i'mo^ 
a ftranger to the mod diftant appearances of envy or a/er, which fignifies “ lieimfman.*' The fteemge i< 
malevolence j never jealous of any man'9 growing re- conllantly fupervifed by the quHiiir ni.iftcrs, who alfo 
putation ; and fo far from arrogating any praife to attend tlie helm by rotation. In merchant ftiips every 
hinifclf from hi# cotijuudion wilk.Mr Addifon, that fcaman takes his turn i^r this fervirc, being direfletl 
he was the firft who defired him to diftinguifh his pa- therein by the mate of the watch, or fome other olBcer. 
pers. His greateft error was want of economy: liow- —As the fafety of a Ihip, and all contained therein, de- 
ever, he was certainly the moll agreeable, and (if we pends in a great raeafiirc on the fteerage or efTedl# of 
may be allowed the cxpreffioii) the mod inaocent rake the helm, tlie apparatus by which it is managed ftioukl 
that.ever trod the rounds of dilfipation. often be diligmtly examined by the proper omecr^. In- 

dced> 
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Stpganiulo deed, a negligence in this important duty appears al- 
Strn. unpardonable, when the fatal cfle^ls which may 

^. rcfult from it are duly confidcred. 

STEGANIUM. See Slate. 

STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of fccret writing, 
or of writing in ciphers, known only to the perfons cor- 
refponding. See Ci?MEa. 

STELLAR!A, Stichwoet, in botany: A genus 
of plants belonging to the clafs of deeandna, and order 
of tri^ynia ; and in the natural fyAcm arranged under 
the aidotdei^ Caryof>hylle£, The calyx is pentaphyl- 
luus and fpreading. Three are five pctalc, each divided 
into two fegments. The capfule is oval, unilocular, 
and polyfptrmous. There arc nine fpeeics, the nemo- 
rum, dichotoma, radians, holuilca,grataii)ea,rcru(toidcs, 
nndulata, bifiora, and arenaria. Three (^f thefe arc Dri- 
tifli plants. 1. A^ewtfn/in, broad-leaved fiichwort. The 
ilalks arc about a foot or eigliteen inches high, and 
branched in a panicle at the top. The leaves arc hcart- 
fiuped, and of a paler green on the under than on the 
upper fide; the lower ones Vicing fupporled by foot- 
italks which arc hair)' and channelled; the upper ones 
are fclTile. Tlio calyx is trcdl, fomewhat hairy and 
white on the maigins. The petals me bifid nlmolV to 
the bafe. There is a fniall neiVarium between the 
longer rtamlna and the calyx.—2. J/ohJleat grcaicr 
iVicliwoit. The tlalks arc about two Ret long; the 
petals arc neatly twice the linglii of the calyx, and di¬ 
vided hulf-u'^y to the bnie. It is common in woods 

and Viedgcs._3. Crnn/' km, lefs Ilichwort. The (lem 

is hear a foot high. The leaves arc linear and entire, 
and ihe flowcisgrow in loufc panicles. It is frequent 
in dry pafturea. There is a variety of this fpecics call- 
cd bo^Jfhhwortt with fmooth, oval, fcflilc leaves, and 
few leaves, which grows often in wet marftiy places. 
The llalk is quadrangulnr ; the petals fcarcely longer 
than the calyx, andbiiid to the bafe. 

yTELLA'rn, among botanilVf, cxprefTes leaves 
whit h glow not lefs than fix at a Joint, and arc anan- 
ged like the rnys of a fla?'. 

STELLLRA, German Geoundsfl, in botany : 
A genus of plants bilonging to the clafs of i^Pundriat 
and order of mono^yma } and in the natutal fyilein ar¬ 
ranged utidcr the ^i(l order, l^iprecuU, There is no 
calyx. The corolla is qiiadrifid. I’hc /lamina arc very 
fiiort. There is only one fctd, which is. black. 'I'Ijc fpe- 
fit’i: arc iw'o in number, palTetina and tbamatj.ifmc. 

STELLIONATE, in the civil law, a kind of crime 
committed by a fraudulent bargain, white one of the 
patties feiis a thing for what it is not ; as if I iVil an 
efiate for my own which belongs to another, or convey 
a thing its free and clear vrViich is nlready uigaged to 
another, or put off copper for gold, S:c. 

STEM, In botany, that part of a plant arifing out 
of the root, and which fufiains the leaves, flowers, 


fruits, dec. Dy wafliing and rubbing the llemsof trees, 
their annual increafe i.i promoted; for the method of 
doing which^ fee the article Tree. ^ 

Stem of a Sb^t a circular piece of timber into which 
the two udes of a {hip are united at the fore end : 
the lower end of it is fcarfi-d to the keel, and the 
bowiprit refts upon its upper cod. The ftetn is form¬ 
ed of one or two pieces, according to the flae of the 
vcflVl t and as it terminates the fltip forward, the ends 
of the wales and planks of the Tides and bottom are let 
into a groove or channel, in the tnidff of ita furfitce, 
from the top to the bottom ; which operation is called 
The ontfide of the {Itm is ufually marked 
with a fcalc, or divifion of ftet, according to its per¬ 
pendicular height from the kccL The iutentiun of 
this is to afeertain the draught of water at the furc 
part, when the Htip is in preparation for a fea voyage, 
&c. - The (lem at its lovver end is of equal breadth and 
thicknefs with the keel, but it grows pruponionfllly 
broader and thicker to\vat*ds its upper extremity, lice 
Stfip'^fiutldtRg^ 

STEMMATA, in the hiffory of infe&s, arc three 
fmooth liemifphcric dots, placed generally on the top 
of the head, as in mod of the hymcnoptira aod ocher 
cla/res. The name was firft introduced Viy Linnaeus. 

STEMODIA, in botany; A genus of plants bo- 
longing to the clafs of didymimuiy and order of //»,'•/</- 
Jpertnia ; and in the natural fyftcm ranging under the 
40th order, T!»e calyx is quinquipartitc ; 

thecorolla biLbiatcd; there uie fourilamina; each of 
tl’.e filaments aie bind, and have two antlieisc. 'I'he 
cupfule is bilocular. There is only one fpccics, the niu- 
ritima. 

STEMT'TIYLA, a word uftd by the ancients to 
rxprcls the hulks of grapes, or the rcnuiius of the 
picifinga of wine. The fame word is alfo ufed by fome 
to exprefs tVie remaining mafs of the olives, after the 
Oil is preffed out. 

STEMPHYLITKS, a name given by the ancRnta 
to a foil of wine prclTcd liard from the hufits. 

STEMPLES.in mining, evofs bars of wood in the 
fltafts which a>e funk to mines. 



In many places the way is to fink a perpendicular 
hole, or fltaft, the fides of which they ftrengfhen from 
top to bottom with wood-work, to prevent the ea>ih 
ft-um falling in : the tranfverfe pieces of wood ufed to 
this purpoTe they call Jlemplet, aod by means of thcfc 
the miiurs in fome places dcfccnd, without tiling any 
rope, catching hold of thefe with their hands and 
fec^ 


STEMSON, in a fiiip, an arching piece of timbir 
fixed within ibc ajiron, to I'einforcc tb.e Ccarf thereof, 
in the fame manner as the apron fupports the fcarf of 
tlisfiem. In large fiups it is ufually formed of two 
pieces. 
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CHAP, t 


^lutareh, 

Ufe. 


art of (leno^aptiy, or fhort writing, was 
known and pradlifcd by moft of the ancient cWi- 
lissed nations. The Egyptians, who were diftinguifhed 
for learning at an early period, at firll exprcfTcd their 
words by a delineation of 6g\ires called hiemgJyphiftf 
A more concife mode of writing f^ms to hare been 
afterNvards introduced, In whitih imly a part of the 
fymbol or pidlure Was drawn. This anfwcfcd the 
^ purpofe of Ihort'hand in fomc degree. After them 
* Vidr^vN-thc Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Romans *^, adopted 
tbr/^Die^. different methods of abbreviating their words and fen- 
tences, fuited to their refpeAive languages. The itti- 
tiaU, the finals, or radicals, often ferved for whole 
w'ords; and various conibinations of thefeJbmetimes 
formed a fcntencc. Arbitrary marks were likewiie em¬ 
ployed to determine the meaning, and to afHll legi¬ 
bility ; and it feems probable that every w'ritcr, and 
every author of antiquity, had *fomc peculiar method 
of abbreviation, cakulatud to facilitate theexpreniou of 
his own fentiments, and intelligible only to himfelf. 

It is allb probable, that fome might by tlicfe means 
take down the heads of a difoourfo or oration { but few, 
very few, it is prefumed, could have followed a fpcaker 
tinough all the meanders of rhetoric, and noted with 
precifion ever)' fyllable, as it dropt from his mouth, 
in a manner legible even to tbemfelvrs. 

To arrive at fuch confummate pcifedlion in the art 
was referved for more modem times, and is fUll an ac- 
q^uifitiun by no means general. 

In every language of Europe, till about the clofe of 
the )6th century, the Roman plan of abbreviating (viz. 
fubllitutiiig the initials o: radipah, with the help of ar- 
bitrarics, for words) appears to have been employed. 
Till then no regular alphabet had been invented ex- 
prefdy for llenography, when an EfigHfh gentleman of 
the name of ff'/Z/winvented andpubliflicd one (a). His 
plan was foon altered and improved, or at leafl pretend^ 
ed to be fo. One alteration fucceeded another ; and at 
intervals, for a feries of years paft, fomc then of inge¬ 
nuity and application have compofed and publilbed 
VoL. XVII. Part II. 


fyftems of Hcnography, and doubtlels have themfclv^s 
reaped all the advantages that attend it. But among 
the various methods that have been propofed, and the 
diiferent plans that have been adopted by individuals, 
none has yet appeared fortunate enough to gain gene¬ 
ral approbation ; or proved fufilcientTy fimple, clear, 
and concife, to be univerfally P^udied and pra^fed. 

Some fyllems are replete with unmeaniog fynnbuls, 
perplexing arbitraries, and ill-judged contractions; 
which render them fo difficult to be attained by a com¬ 
mon capacity, or ordinary application* that it is not 
to be wondered at if they have funk into negU-^ aiul 
arc now no longer known ( c ). Other fyftema, by being 
too prolix, by containing a multiplicity of charadler^, 
and thofe chara^lers not finiple or eafdy remembered, 
become ineffectual to the purpofe of expedition, and arc 
only fuperiur in obfeurity to a common hand. Some, 
again, not only ri-jcdt all arbitraries and contraftion?, 
but'cveii prepofitionj and terminations; which la(l, if 
not too laviildy employed and badly devifed, highly 
contribute to promote both expedition and legibility; 
and though they reduce their characlers to fewer than 
can poflihly exprefs the various mndlficatious of found, 
yet they make nearly one half of them complex. In 
tike dlfpofitioJi of the vowels, there is the greateft per¬ 
plexity in moll fyllems. A dot is fometimes fohfliti#- 
cd for ull the vowels indifcriininately, and the judgment 
is left to determine which letter out of fix any dot is in¬ 
tended to exprefs; or a minute fpace is allotted them; 
fo that unlef'* they be arranged with mathematical pre- 
clfiun they canix^t be diilinguiflied from one another ; 
but fuch a minute attention is incunildent with the 
nature of ihorl-hand, wdiicli fhuuld teach us to write 
down it) a (hort time, ns well as in fmall bounds, what 
we wifli to preferve of what we hear. Nor is lltcplan 
of lifting the pen and putting tlic next confonant in 
the vowel’s place, intltc middle of words, lef, li'dhlc to 
objedions ; or that of reprcfeniing all the vowels by 
dillirn^ cliara^cis, being obvioufly ill calcuhited f<>r 
facility and defpatnb, and conicqucntly inadmiflilde into 
any ufeful fyftem. 

It is to be confefTed, that the perfon who hrll pro- 

y G pofed 


(a) The value of llenography is not unknown to the learned ; and the care and fuccefs with which it has 
been lately cultivated in thefe kingdoms will, in all probability, foon render it an ol)je& of general attentiou. 
‘No one, however, appears to us to have fimplihed and improved the art fo much as Dr Mavor, author of Uni- 
verfal Sienugraphy^ who has liberally permitted us to prefent our readers with a complete view of his fchome. 
To thofe who wilh to become proficiqpts in Short-writiko, we eanidlly recommend his entire publication 
(printed for CadcU and Davie, Strand, London), which in many fchools of the firft reputation now forms a de- 
Icrved clafs-book. 

(b) Mr Locke fays, a regular methdd of (hort-writing feems to be known and pradlifed only in Brilain. This 
is uot now the cafe ; and indeed there is no reafon to doubt whether charaAeni may not be invented to exprefs 
the vtfrioua founds, or letters, employed in any language, either ancient or modern. 

(c) A lift of writers on llenography. Mr Addy, Aldridge, Angel), Annet, Dlandemore, Blofiet, Botlcy, 

Bridges, Byrom, Coles, Crofs, Dix, Everardt, Ewen, Facey, Farthing, Gibbs, Grrme, Gnm^, Heath, Holdf- 
wurth, Hopkins, Jeake, Labourer, Lane, Lyl^, Macauley, Mafon, Mavor, Metcalfe, Nicholas, Palmer, Ricfa^ 
Ridpath, Shelton, Steele, Tanner, Taylor,4*Hckncfle, TilFcn, Wcbfter, Wcllon, WUliarofon, Willis, B. D. 
and WiUia, dec. I 
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*pofed the omifEon of towcIi in the middle of words 
(o)» which it IB obviottf are not wanted, and invented 
letters, which could be conne&ed as in a running hand 
without lifdag the pen in the middle of the word, made 
a real improTemeut on the worka of his predecelTors. 
But, in fine, moft fyfiems, either in their plan or execu> 
tloD, labour under fome capital defe^, attended with 
circumftances highly difeouraging to the learner, and 
which in a great meafure defeat the end of their in- 
ventioii, by being too complicated to be learned with 
eafe and remembered with accuracy, or to be pradifed 
with the expedition which is requifite ; aad fo diffi¬ 
cult to be deciphered, that a man can fcarcely read 
what he has jud written. 

To obviate thefe defeats; to provide againft prolixity 
and coucifenefs, which might occafion obfeurity ; to 
exhibit a fyftcm founded on the fimpleil principles, 
which might be ealily learned and read, and yet be ca¬ 
pable of the utmod expedition—wct-e the motives that 
gave rife to the prefent attempt. 

This method will be found different from any yet 
publiihed, and luperior to all in the difpoGtiou of the 
vowels aad the facility of arranging them ( the cotifu- 
fion in placing which feems to detra^ from the merit 
of the bed perfurmauces on the fubjed j and it may 
be affirmed, without odentation, that charaflers fim- 
pier iu their form, and more perfed in their union, have 
nut been applied to the art of denograpby. 

As well as it could bedetermined, thefimpled charac¬ 
ters are appropriated to the letters mod ufually em¬ 
ployed; indeed, as far as poffiblc, thufe which are com¬ 
plex have been reje£ted ; but as it was an objcA always 
kept in view chat the writing fliould be on a line, a few 
are admitted into the alphabet for that reafon. 

The chara^rs for the double and triple confonants 
arc the cafird that could be invented, confidenL W'ith 
perfpicuiiy (a) ; for care has been taken to provide 
agaiod ail obfeurity which might aiife by adopting 
letters too limilar in their formation ; and with re- 
fpe£l to the prepofitions and terminations, thofe which 
occur mud frequently are exprefled by the fimplcd clu- 
ra(^crs, which will be found perfcilly eafy iu ilicir ap- 
plicatiou. 

The arbitrarics are few in number (r) and the arbh 
irary abbreviations, as they arc entirely from the letters 
of the alphabet, and cliofcn from fame ihoufands of 
words in common ufe, will wcU rep;iy tiic learner fur 
an hour’s trouble in committing them to mumoiy. 

The lad chapter lays down a fcheme of abbreviation, 
comprifed in a few rules, perfectly caiy to be undcrflood 
apd praclifed by proficients in this art, which we hope 
will .anlwer the expe^tion of the author, and will be 
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found free from, the perplexity complained of ia many 
fjrdecaa where ^>breviation is admitted. The principal 
vtdes are new, are fo eafy^ fo extenfive in their ufe, and 
fo confident withexpedition and kgilMlity, if applied 
with judgment, that they alone might fuffice. The 
learner is bbwever advifed by no means to adopt any 
of them, till experience has convinced hhn that they 
may be ufed without error or injury to legibility. All 
abbreviating rules are fuited to thofe only who have 
made fome progrefa in the denographic art; foralthu’ 
they certainly promote expedition in a wonderful man¬ 
ner, and afford the greaud cafe to a proficient, yet a 
learner, as expeditienv is not bis fird, though his ulti¬ 
mate view, ilioitld admit of nothing that in the lead 
renders the reading difficult. 

CHAP. II. 

r 

The Englilh alphabet confids of twenty-fix letters ;Thcg<^er.J 
fix of which are vowels, e, i, o, », and y ; and the 
other twenty confonants, i, c, /, g, h,j, i, /, w, 

Pt ?« r, /■ /, V, vf, Xi and a. F >’ • 

This alphabet, as is obferved by the bed grammari¬ 
ans that have written on theboguage, is both defedrive 
and redundant in expreffing the various modifications 
of found •. 

Cullom or prejudice has affigned fomeletters a place, • 

when others would with much more propriety, 
prefs the fame found : and to this may be added, that Cramf 
feveral letters, fonaetimes in one word, feeui to bv 
mitted for no otlier reafon than to |>erplcx a young 
ginner or a foreigner, as an obdru^ion to true pronun- ‘ 
ciation, and to add to the apparent length of the woid, 
when they are entirely quiefccut and ufelcfs. That 
this is tbe genius of the orthography of our language 
mud be perceived by the mod fuperficialubfervcr; but 
no modern tongue is abColutely free from the fame ex¬ 
ceptions. In particular, the Freuch has a great 
number of dormant letters, which, it is obvious, ren¬ 
der the pronunciation more difficult and perplexing to 
learners (c). 

But as it is neither our bufinefs nor our intention to 
propofe a mode of fpcUing different from that in com¬ 
mon ufe, when applied to printing or long-band writing 
(fitice feveral innovators in orthogp^uphy have fallen iuf 
to contempt, and tUcir plans have been only preferved 
as beacons to warn others of tbe folly of eudeavonring 
to fubvcrl cdablidied principles ^ ); wc fliall only ub* § pre/uai* 
ferve, that in Uenography, where ilic moft expeditious 
and cuncife method is the bed, if confident with, per- 
fpiuuity, the following fiinple rules are (Ludiuufiy to be 
regarded and pra^.tifed. 

Role I. All quiefeent confonants in words are to 

be 


(n) Mr Byrom rejefted vowels entirely in the middle of words, as others before him had only done parti^lfy. 
'Without critically examining the executive part of his performance, which is very defcAive, it tmift be owned, 
that it is above the reach of heman ingenuity to exceed his general plan $ which for ever mud be the bafis of 
every future rational fyftcm. 

Thofe for th and ch may be either made upright or doping to the right. 




ry Thefe arc not by any means preferibed; they may be employed or not according to the fancy of tbe 

.lesser. ..... 

(c) The Latin and Greek claim a juft fuperiority over every modern tongue in this refpcA. In them no con- 
Tufidn or dohht caa'anfe from the maftoeF of rprllin^ ; and tbe reader can fcarccly be wrong (unlcfi in qu^rity) 
iu fouodii^ tiB tbe letters he fees. 



llhsip. 

% 

for 

the confiH 

DUDtfe. 


I Vide 
Plate 

rcccrxxitiil 
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be dropped ( aad the orthography to be direded only 
by the pronunciation : which being known to all» will 
render thii art attainable by thofe who cannot ^pGll 
with precifioii in long-hand. 

Rule IL When the abfeiice of cDDfonanta» not «n« 
tirely dormant can boeafily known, they may often be 
omitted without the leaft obfeurity. 

Rulk 111. Two or fometimea more confonanU ntayi 
tirpromote greater expedition, be exchanged for a lingle 
one of nearly iimilnr iound { and no ambiguity as to the 
meaning enfue (h). 

Rule IV. When two confonanta of the fame kind 
or fame found come togetlier, without any vowel be* 
tween them, only one iato be exprrfled} but if a vowel 
or vowtla intervene, both are to be wiitten : only ob* 
ferve, if they are perpendicular, horizontal, or oblique 
liiiea, they mull only be drawn a fize longer than ufual; 
and chara^cra with loops mull have the fise of their 
heads doubled j{. 

Might is to he written mif, fightjf/, machine ma/lin, 
Firft rule enough enuft laugh IaJ\ prophet pro/et, phyftca ffih^ 
f\emp]ifi- through lhro*i foreign forint fovereign fovertnt pi'alm 
ykm, receipt re/ett write r</r, wrigbt ri/, ifland ilatait 
knavery naveryt temptation timtatiou, l^nife nifct Hick 
fit, thigh thi, honour onour, indi(!itment inditment, ac¬ 
quaint itguaint, chaos taos, 8cc. 

PrcomiTuIe Strength frenth, length hnih, friendihip frenjhipy 
(xrniplifi* conned connek, commandment (omnnmint, conjundi con* 
t-J. humble humic, lumber lumir, flumber Jlunur, num¬ 

ber mvmir, exemplary eximlary, Slc. 

Third rule Rocksrox, a^s or O.V, fadlsyk^/or^«r, diflridls 
or db/rik, sfFcdts afeht or afex, alHidls nflike or 
ojtix, conquer konhr, &c. 

6 Letter hter, little litlc, command eomand, error eror, 
rulm^fror tcror, &c. But in remmber, moment, f stir, and 
rympiin- j words, where two confonants of the fame name 
have an intervening vowel, both of them muft be writ¬ 
ten. 

Thefe four rules, with their examples, being care¬ 
fully confidcred by the learner, will leave him in no 
doubt oonceming the difpotition and management of 
the confonants in this fohemc of fhort-writing; wc (hall 
tlicrefore proceed to lay down rules for the application 
of the vowels with cafe and expedition, 
kulr/for Rule 1. Vowels, being only Ample articulate founds, 
cIm vowels, though they are the connedlives of confonants, and em¬ 
ploye in every word aud every fyllablc, are not necef- 
fary to be inferted in the middle of words; becaufe the 
confonants, if fully pronounced, with the aflillance of 
connexion, will always difeover the meaning of a word, 
and make the writing perfe^ly legible. 

' Rulb II. If a vowel is not ftrongly accented in the 
incipient fyllable of a word, or if it is mute in the final, 
h is likewife to be omitted ; bccaufe the found of the 
iocipient vowel is often implied in that of the firll con- 
fontut, which will opufcqueatly fupply its place. 

Rule Ill. But if tlte vowel conftitutes the firft or 
laii fyllaUe of m w'ord, or is firongly accented at its 
beginning or end, that vowel is continually to be writ¬ 
ten. 
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Rule IV. Jf a word begins or ends with two*^’ 
more vowels though feparated, or when there is. a coa¬ 
lition of vowels, as in diptbongs and triptbongs ; only 
one of them is to be exprefied; which mnft be that 
which agrees be ft with the pronunciation. 

Rule V. In monofyllables, if they begin or end 
with a vowel, it is always to be mferted, unicfs the 
vowel be / mute at the end of a word. 

Such are the general principles of this art; in vindi¬ 
cation and fupport of which it will be needlefs to oiler 
any arguments, when it is confidered that brevity.and 
expedition are the chief objefls, if confident with legi¬ 
bility { and the fubfequont fpecimens in the orthography 
recommended will, we hope, be fufficient to (how that 
there is no real deficiency in the laft meotioned parti¬ 
cular. S 

He who md ns mil be etml, grt, nd, mnptnt. It is 
ur dty, as rfnl bngs, to frv, Iv, ud ©by hm.-~-A mn tht 
wd avd blm, (bd be frkmfpk in ai ha axns, nd ndvr wth (ieoog»- 
al hs mt to pis evry bdy.-»l wd nt frm any knxni wth phy. 
a mn who hd no rgrd fr hmslf; nthr wd I blv a mn who 
hd ons tld me a li.—Onr is of al thngs the mil dfklt to 
prfrv nttnfhd ; nd whn ons mpchd, ik the chllty of a 
wmn, ovr (hns wth its wntd Iftr—Wth gd mnrs, 
kmplfns nd an efy pit adra, mny mk a fgr in the wrl, 
whs mntl ablts wd (krfiy hv rsd tlim abv the rnk of a 
ftTnn,->-Idln8 istheprntofa thfnd msfrtns, wch arnvr 
fit by the ndflrs : it is a pu nd a pnlhmot of itslf, nd 
brngs wnt nd bgry in its trn.—Vrtu is the frft thng tht 
(lid be rgrdd; it is a rwrdof iislf; mks a mn rfpktble 
hr, nd wl mk hm ctmly hpy hrftr.—Prd is a mil prnl’s 
psn, wch yt ws plntd by hvn in ur ntr, to rs ur emlsn 
to imtt grt nd wrthy krktrs or axna, to xt in us a si fr 
wht is rt nd gft, nd a Idbl ndgnfn god oprfrs nd wrkrs 
ofany knd of nkty; in (hrt, to mk us st a prpr vhi upn 
urfivs, nd dfps a wrthls flo, hu evrxltd. Tha frprd is 
a vrtu, nd my gilly be kid a grtns of H. Bt prd, Ik 
othr pfns, gnrly fxa upn mg obgke, or is apld m rng 
prprfna. liu kmn ia it to fe a rich whm evry vs hs 
rodrd mlrhle, nd evry fly kiitmtbl, vlng hmslf on ha hi 
brih, nd bftng ths ilftrs nffttrs, of whm he nhrt* 
mhng bt the nm or ttl! nfftrs who if thy nu hm, wd 
dfn thr dpiidnt wth kntmt. But al prd of tits frt is 
fly, nd evr to be avdd. 

CHAR. nr. 

As the whole of this art depends upon a regular me¬ 
thod and a fimple alphabet, we have not only endea¬ 
voured to eftabliih the former ou fatisfa^lory principka, 
but have been careful to appropriate, according to the 
comparative frequency of their occurrence, furh charac¬ 
ters for the letters as, after repeated trials and altera¬ 
tions, were conceived to be the bed adapted for dc- 
fpatch. 

The ftenographic alphabet coufifts of i8 diftinft cha-Stenwgrs- 
ra^ers (viz. two for the vowels and. the. rod for thepluc ali>hs- 
coofonants), taken from lines a^ femicircular curvet {l**^^* 
the formation and application of whicH wcduil.Dow 
explain, beginning with the vowels. 

For the threefirft vowels, <?, e, and f| t ^omma is ap- 

5^* I , ..j ., .Jjropriatcd 


: . ■t , • . • ; , ‘ i ) 

(m) By thia. rule likewife g and v in the middljo pf word^ ,bpt npvpr in the hieghiBlng,, may be exchanged 
for i and/, when they admit of an eafier connexion with tbe foliowii^g charadeta or wiUi&i^e Ibe writiug. ap¬ 
pear aeater. 
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inftpriated in different p»6uon«; and for the other 
thref, 0, Ut and y, a poiat. The comma and point, 
when applied to. a and a, ia to be placed, as in Plate 
CCCCLXXdCII. at the top of the next charaftcr ; 
when for g and u, qppofite to the middle ; and when 
ior i and «t the boUom. 

This i^rangement of the roweU is the moft fimple 
and dxftind than can cafily be imagined. Places at the 
top, the middle, and the bottom of charafters, which 
make three different pofitions,arc as eafily dtftingulflicd 
from one antither as any three feparnle charaderscould 
l>c ; and a comma is made with the fame facility as a 
point. 

Simple lines may be drawn four different ways; per- 
pendicular, lionaoHtal, and with an angle of ahotit 45 
degrees to the right and left. An afeending oblique 
hue to the right, which will be j>erf»;£tly riiftinft from 
the reft when joined to any other charader, may like- 
wife be rdmitteJ, Theft charafters being the fimpleft 
in nature, are affigned to thefe five confonants which 
raoft frequently occur, viz. /, r, t, c hard or and c foft 
II or /. 

-irclts. Every circle may be divided with a perpendicular and 
horizontal Hue, fo as to form likewife four diftiiiA cha- 
raders. Thefe being the next to lines in the fimplicity 
of their formation, we have appropriated to them Tor 
3 -, </, and n, «. 

:urvM and The characlcrs exprefling nine of tlie confonants arc 
ini-s. all perfciSlly dittiiidl from one another; eight only re¬ 
main which are needful, viz. /, g oxjy h, p, g» o, <0, 
and *. To find characters for which we nuift have rc- 
courfc to mixed curves and lints. The charafters which 
\Tc have adopted are the fimpleft in nature after thofc 
already applied, admit of the eafieft joining, and tend 
to preferve lineality and beauty in the writing. 

It muft be obferved that we have no charader for c 
when it has a hard found, as in eafile ; or foft, as in 
(!ty ; for it naturally lakes the found of or / which 
ia all cafes will be fufficunt to fupply its place. 

Ji likewife is rqxrrfeiitcd Uy the fame charadler as / ; 
only with this difference, r is written with an afeending 
ftroke (I ), and / with a defeeading ; which is always 
to be known from the manner of its union with the 
following charadcr; but in a few monofyllablcs where 
r is the only coufonant in the word, and confequcntly 
(lands alone, it id to be made as is (hown in the alpha¬ 
bet for diftin6lioii*B fake. 

Z, as it is a h iter fcldom employed in the Englilh 
language, and only a coarfer and harder expreflion of /, 
tnuft be fupplied by s whenever it occurs j aa for Zedfs 
ktah wiite SiiUkiah% dtc. 

CHAP. IV. 

Ths prepofitions aud terminations in tliis fcheme are 
fu fimph*, that the greateft benefit may be reaped from 
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them, and very little tnonblc rcqniredto attain them ; i.t 
as the incipient letter or the incipimt conTonant of 
the prepofitions and of fevcral of the terminations termi- 

ufed to exprefs the. whole. But ‘although in Plate nations 
CCCCI.XXXn. fiiificicnt fpecimens arc given of the 
inauncr-of their application ; that the learner of Icfs in¬ 
genuity or move (low perception may have cvciy affitl- 
ance, we have fubjoined the following direftions. 

Rule I. The prefofitioo is always to be written 
without joiniug, yet fo near as plainly to (l>o\v what 
word it belongs to ; and the beft way is to obferve the 
fame order as if the whole was to be cosmefted. 

Rule II. A prcpofitum, though the fame letters 
that conftltutcit maybe met with in the middle or et-d 
of a word, is never to be ufed, becaufeit would expofe 
to ohfeurity. 

Rule III. Obferve that the prcpofillon onmi is ex- 
preflVd by the vowel 0 in its proper pofition ; and for 
antit (inlat ante, by the vowel which the radical part 
of the word will calily diilinguift from being only fimple 
vowels. 

The (lift rule for the prepofitions is (allowing fuch 
exceptions as may be feen in the Plate) 10 be obferved 
ft>r the terminations; and alfothe fecoud mutfitis mulan^ 

(/if; except v/henever Jiff/nst/ys, ciouf, tioujt and 

cet occur, they arc to be exprcffetl as dircAcd in the 
fourth rule for the confonants, whether in the begin¬ 
ning, middle, or end of words (k). 

Rule IV. Theterminative charafter for ihr^fion^ 
cion, dan, tian, is to be rxpreffed by afmall circh joined 
to the neareft letter, and turned to the right; aud the 
plurals tiant,JtonSf eionf, ciatttf tiatist tienee, by a dot on 
the fame fide. 

Rui.e V. The terminativc charafttr for fo::, is to be 
cxprcffcd likewife by a fmall circle, but drawn to the 
left hand; and its plural ingt by a dot (l). 

Role VI. The plural fign / is to be added to the 
terminativc characters when ncccffary.' 

Rove VII. The feparated termiaaiions are neverto 
he ufed but in polyfyllablcs or words of more fyllables 
than one. 

Thefe rules duly obferved will point out a method as 
concife-and elegant as can be defired, for exprcITing the 
moft frequent andlongcft prepofitions and terminations 
in the Englilh language. If it (hould be thought nc¬ 
ccffary to increafe their number by the addition of 
others, it will be an eafy matter for any one of theleaft 
difeernment to do fo, by proceeding on the principles 
before laid down. 

CHAP. V. 

Rule# frtP 

T H ou c H a mone concife method of writmg; or more abbrevia- 
nuraerous abbreviations, may not be iadifpenfably nr-tions 
ceflary, if ibe foregoing direftions be praftifed for a 
confidcrablc time, yet contradions wjU be foand ex¬ 
tremely 


(1) The eharafter for when lineality requires it, may be made from the bottom and inverted (fee Plate 
CCCCLXXXII.) And often h may be omitted entirely, or a vowel may be fubftituted in its (lead, without 

any injury to legibility, it being rather a breathing than letter. . u u 

(k) But in a few words where three horizontal charafters metf, it will be better to exprefs tne^/, «c. by the 

femicUipticalcbaraacr in Plate CCCCLXXXIT.-oppofifcc/iottiw . . , r . , t 1 tr 

(l) In horizontal charaAerfl,by the left hand is meant die top, and by the right the fpace below the letter (iee 

w/jorned, Plate CCCCLXXXII.) In aU other ebaraftcra U»c right aad left pofilious wiU naturally be known. 
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tretntfy a^t-ful and conrenicnt to th6r« who hafve atiahw 
cd a proper knowledge of the fuhjefl, and lead W a 
greater degree of expeditioa, at the fame time that they 
diminiili the Kibourof writing. It has beet) obfervediii 
the introduAion, that abbreviations are only to be em¬ 
ployed by proficients in this art; becaufe expedition ift 
not the firit, though the uhimate» obje£l rn view : and 
that an enfy legihiHry is of the utmoft. confcquencc to 
the learner 5 which, however, cannot be preferved, if 
he adopts too foon thofe very rules which in time will 
afford him the greatctl cafe when applied with Judge¬ 
ment. 

The following fhort and pn^lical rules will be found, 
we hope, fnlly adequate to every purpofe for which t!-.'y 
were inLcndcd, and arc far fuperior in the facility*of 
their application to any which wc have feen. 

Rui.eI. The ufual abbreviations in longdiand are 
• always to be followed ; as Mr for Maffcr, M. D. for 
Doctor of Phyfic, and Abp. for Archbilhop, &c. 

Rule II. bubllantivch, adjedtives, verbs, and parti¬ 
ciples, when the fenfe will direct to the meaning, are 
to be expreffed by their initial tonfonant with the di- 
llinguifhing marks exhibited in Plate CCCCLXXXII. 
viz. a fubftantivc muft Ivave the dot cxaftly over its ini¬ 
tial confonant; an adjedtive muff have a dot under it; 
a verb is to be expreffed by a comma over its initial con¬ 
fonant; «’itid a participle by a comma under (m). Thcfe 
being the four principal parts of fpecch will be fufB- 
cimt; and an adept will never he at a lofs to know 
W'hen lie can witli fafety apply thia rule to them. 

Rule III. To render the writing more legible, the 
hiff letter of the word may be joined to the firff, and 
the proper mark applied. 

Rule IV- The conftituent or radical part of words, 
efpccially if they are long, will often ferve for the whole, 
or fometimes the firff fyllable ; as, we ought (d mode¬ 
rate our fx, by our cinum.f a man*s mati. commonly 
lhape his /or. 

RulfV. All long words without exception may 
have their prepofftiuns or terminations expreffed by the 
incipient confonant of fuch prepofition or tei mination. 

Hulk VI. When there is a great dependence be¬ 
tween the parts of a fenteiice, the initial letter will often 
fufiice; as /«. is the capital of Great B.f the eldeff S. 
of the king of Great B. is ftyled prince of Every 
one, it is prefumed, will allow this to be perfectly le¬ 
gible in long-hand, then why may it not in ffcuogra- 
phy ? 

Rule VIT. The terminations fif/s and It/s may be 
omitted ; as friithfulnefs is only to be written ftuthfui i 
/orvjardne/Sf forward i heedhfst heed; jlublornnefsijlub^ 
bortty &c. 

Rule VIII. The fecond and third perfons of verbs, 
ending in eth and ejit may be expreffed by / ; as, he 
/mvx, thou teaches; inftcad of he loveiht thou teacheft ; 
or ev^ without s ; as he love^ &c. 

Rule IX. Words may often be entirely rmiitted, 
and^yet no ambiguity enfue: as. In beginning God crea- 
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ted haven and rarthf for In ihe beginning God created 
the heaVeii and the edvth. 

RduE X. When .there is an immediate itfptfition of 
a fentence or word, aline is to be drawn under the fen- 
tence or word to be repeated ; as Amen, Amen, is to 
be written Amen ; but if any words intervene before a 
word or fentence is to be repeated, the line muff be 
drawn as before, and * or mark of omiihon played 
where the repetition fhould begin ; as. It it juft the m- ■ 

nocents Jhould be condemned * reviled ? 

^he CoNTSNfs of the SrEttoGRAtuic Pljtfs* 

Pabricius*s Reply to Pyrrhos, 

As to my poverty, you have indeed, Sir, been rightly pUfe 
informed. My whole eftute confills in a boufe of butccccLxxxiii- 
mean appearance, and a little fpot of ground, from 
which by my own labour 1 draw my fupport. But if 
by any means you have been perfuaded to think, that 
this poverty makes me lefs cuiifidcred in my country, 
or in any degree unhappy, you are extremely deceived. 

1 have'no reafun to complain of fortune, fhe fupplies me 
with all that nature requires ; and if I am without fu- 
perfiuities, I am alfu free from the defire of them. 

With thcfe I confefs I Ihould be more able to fuccoui 
the ncceflitous, the only advantage for which the weal¬ 
thy are to be envied; but as fmall as my poffclHons are, 

I cart lliil contribute fomething to the fupport of the 
ffatc and the affiffance of my friends. With regard to 
honours, my country places me, poor as I ant, upon a 
level with the richelt : for Rome knows no quHliiica- 
tions fur great employments but virtue and ability. She 
appoints me to officiate in the muff auguff ceremonies 
of religion ; (lie intruffs me with the command of her 
armies; (he confides to my care the moff important ne¬ 
gotiations. My poverty docs net Icffcn the weight and 
infiuence of my counfcls in the fenatc; the Roman 
p( oplc honour me for that very poverty which ycu con- 
lider as a difgrace ; they know the many opportunities 
I have had in war to enrich myfelf without incurring 
cenfure ; they are convinced of my difintcreffed /eal - 
for their prorperity; ami if I have any thing to com¬ 
plain of in the return they m^ke, it is only the excefs 
of their apidaufc. What value then can I fet upon 
your gold and filver 1 What king can add any thing to 
my fortune ! Always attentive to difebarge the duties 
incnnibent on me, 1 have a mind free from fclf-reproach, 
and 1 have an huneff fame. DodJley*s Preceptor, 

Ir ^ , 

Letter to a Friend agamfi wajie of 7 inic. 

Converfc often vk'ilh’yourfclf, and neither lavilh your 
.time, nor fuller others to rob you of it. Many of our 
hours are ffolcn from us, and others pafs infenfibly away; 
but of both tbefe Ioffes the moff fhameful is that whit-'h 
happens through our own negled. If we take the 
trouble to obferve, we (hall find that one confiderable 
pait of our life is fpeut in doing evil, and the other in 

doing 


(m) The dot or cdmtna being placed thus will never occafion. them to be zniffakep for vowels, becaufe they, 
(hould always be on one fide or other; .whereas the mark for parts of fpecch muff co'nftantly' be placed exa^y. 
over or under. 
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doing notKkg, in doing vrhat we fhould not do. We 
don’t fecm to know theTalue of tiiAet nor how preciout 
« dayie s nor do we coofider that every moment brings 
UB nearer our end. Red«€k upon thisi I entreat yoti» 
and keep a ftridl aecount of time. Procraftination it 
the molt dangerous thing in life. Kothing is properly 
ours but the inftant we breathe in, and all the red is 
nothing} it is the Unly good we poffefs; but then it is 
Meeting, and the firft comer robs us of it. Men are fo 
Weaki that they think they oblige by giving of trides^ 
and yet reckon that time as nothing for which the moft 
grateful perfon in the world can never make amends. 
Let us therefore coniider time as the moil valuable of 
all things; and every moment fpent, without foitie im-> 
provement in virtue or fome advancement in gooduefsy 
as the greateft ^bluoary lofs. 

St fiauPt Speteb lefore Agrippa and FeJIut, 

1 think myfelf happy* King *Agnppa» that 1 fhall an* 
fwer for myulf this day before thee» touching all things 
whereof 1 am accufed of the Jews: efpeciaily becaufe 
I know thee to Ik expert in all cuftoms and quellions 
which are among the Jews, wherefore I befeech thee to 
hear me patiently. My manner of life from my youth* 
which was at hrfl among mine own nation at Jerufaleroi 
know all the Jews, wbrch knew me from the begin* 
fling (if they would telllfy)* that, after the ftraiteil feA 
of our religioo, I lived a rharifee. And now I Hand 
and am judged for the hope of the promife made by 
God unto our fathers: unto which promife our twelve 
tribes indantly fervtiig God day and night hope to 
come i for which hope’s fake. King Agrippe, 1 am ac* 
cufed of the Jews. Why Hiould it be thought a thing 
incredible with you, that God Hiould raife the dead, 
when God hi^fclf. has given aiTurance of it unto all 
men, in that he hath railed Chrill from the dead \ As 
fur my own part, moil noble Fedus, I own 1 once ve¬ 
rily thought that even 1 myfclf ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jefui of Nar.aretb. Which 
thing I alfu did in Jerufalem. I puniihed the faints 
oft in every fynagogue, and compelled them to blaf* 
pheme i Rhd being exceedingly mad agaiuU theui, 1 
perfecuted them even unto iirange cities. In purfuit 
of which, as I went to Damafeus, with authority and 
comtniRion from the chief prieils : At mid.day, O king, 

1 faw in the way a light from heaven, above the bright* 
nef^ of the fun, Ihining about me, and them which jour¬ 
neyed with me*. Aud when we were all fallen to the 
earth, t heard a voice fpeaking unto me* and faying in 
the Hebrew* tongue, 8aul, Saul, why perfecuted thou 
me? It is hard for thee to kick againd-the pricks. 
And I faid, Who art thpu, Lur.d ? And he faid, I am 
jefus whom thou perfecuted. But rife, and dand up¬ 
on thy feet: for I liave appeared unto tliec for this piir-r 
pofe, to niake thee a miqider and a witnefs both of 
thefc things which thou had feen, and of thofe things 
in which 1 Will appear unto thee. WbereuponpO King 
Agiipjial I was upt difobcdient.to tlic heavenly vilion i 
but mowed drd unto them of^atnaicus, and at Jerit* 
fiilrm, and throughout all the coads of Judea, and then 
tp the GentiU's, that they {hould repent apd turn to 
God. For thefe caufes-the Jews daught me in the. 

and went about iq kiH me. Having ^erefore 
D^aind^, Jjeip^of .Gpd, I cpMinUc uqta th*» day» wifc*: 
nePngJ,'!^th te jihall and great* (ayiog .pone other 


things than thofe which the prophets and Mufes did 
fay mould come :■ That Chrid ihould fuder* and that 
he diould be the drd that (hould rife from the dead, 
and (hould (how light unto the people, and to the. 
Gentiles. This is the real truth: Believe me, I am 
no pedilent fellow, nor tnover of fedhiem | but always 
endenvouf all that lies in me to preferve a eonfcicnce 
void of offence towards Ood and to wards-man: nor 
can the Jews prove the things whereof they now tfc* 
cufe me. Neither am I, Fedus, heddes myfelf; But 
fpcak 'thus freely before the king, becaufc he know'a 
thefe thinw to be fadl; yea, f am fully perfuaded 
the king knows them all to be fadl; for they were 
not done in a corner. King Agrippa, believed thou 
the prophets ? I know that thou believed. And would 
to (rod that not only tho.n but alfo all that hear me 
this day, were altogether fuch as 1 am except thefe 
bonds. Mot/oric* 

Pope to Atterhury* 

Once more 1 write to you as I promifed, and this 
once I fear will be the lad ; the curtain will foon be 
drawn between my friend and me, and nothing left but 
to wiih you a long good night) may you enjoy a date 
of rtpofe in this life not unlike that deep of the foul 
which fume have believed to fucceed it, where we lie 
utterly forgetful of that world from which we are gone, 
and ripening for that to which we are to go. If you 
retain any memory of the paft, let it only image to 
you what has nlcafed you bed $ fumetimes prefent a 
dream of an abfent friend, or bring you back an agree¬ 
able converfation. But, upon the whole, I hope you 
will think lefs of the time pall than the future; as the 
former has been l^fs kind to you than the latter infal¬ 
libly will be. IDo not envy the world your dudiesi 
They will tend to the benefit of men, agaitid whom 
you can have no complaint; 1 mraii, of all nofterity : 
and, perhaps, at your time of life, nothing clfe is worth 
your care. What is every year of a wife man’s life 
but a cenfure or critic on the pad ? Thofe wbofe date is 
tlie (horted, live lung enough to laugh at one half of iti 
The boy defpifes the infant, the man the boy, the pbu 
lofopher both, and the Chridian tU. You may now be¬ 
gin tn think your manhood was too much a puerility i 
and you will never, fuffer your age to be but a feoond. 
infancy. The toys and baubles of your childhood 
are hardly now mom below you than thofe toys of 
our riper and our declining years; the drums and rat*' 
ties or ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of avarice.: 
At this time, when you are cut off from a little fociety,. 
and made a citizen of the world at large, you (hould 
bend your talents not to ferve a party, or a few, but all. 
mankind. Your genius (hould mount above that mid, 
in which its participation and neighbourhood with eartb< 
bath long involved it: To (bine abroad, and to heaven, 
ought.to be the bufineCi and the g-lury of youv prcfcatt 
iituation. Remember it was at fuch a time that the 
grealeftlights of antiquity dazziod.and.blazed thevnoft % 
ID their retreat, In their exile, or in. their death... But 
why do 1 talk of dazzling or blazing ? it wail tbei^hat. 
tlKy did good, that they gave light, and that they be-' 
came guides-to maukinu. Thofe aims alone are wor-' 
thy,orfpiriU.truly.great*.,awd fuch 1 therefore-hope.. 
Will be r Rtuidmcpt indeed lesay^temaiui, per*' 

hapa«iftBetbeguileextiitguilhed*in thef»Uo(i stindsa* 

but 
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Chap. V. S T E N O G 

but revence will nerer harbour there; Htghcj principles 
than tho£ of the firft, and bcUer pr^ples than thofe 
of the l^icr, will infallibly influence. men whofe 
thoughts ^d whofe hearts are enlarged* andcaufe them 
to prefer the whole to any part of mankind, crpecially 
to io fmall a part as one’s tingle felf. Believe me. my 
Lord, 1 look upon you as a (pirit entered into another 
life, as one juft upon the edge of immortaUty, where 
the paflions and aSe^ions muft be much more exalted, 
and where you ought to defpife all little views and all 
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mean retrorpeCls. Nothing is worth your Juuking back; 
and therefore look forward, and make (*s you can) the 
world look after yon ] but take care, it be not with 
pity, but with efteem and admiration. I am, with the 
greateft fincerity and pal&on for your &ine as wcU as 
happinefs, your, &c. 

The above moft charming and moft affitflionate let¬ 
ter was written about a month before Atterbnry bi- 
fltnp of Rochefter was fent into baniihment, and-is oid- 
vcrfally admired. 
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5 tcntoro- STENTOROPHONTC tube, *a fpcafcing trum- 
phonic j fljUB called from Stentor, a pofon iheutioned by 
( Sec Trumpet. 

■ STEP, in a (hip, ablock of wood fixed on the decks 

or bottom of a fhip, and having a hole in its upper fide, 
fitted to receive the heel of a maft or capftern. The 
ftepa of the main and foremafts of every (hip reft upon 
the kclfon, to which they are firmly feenred by knees, 
bolts, or fpike nails. The ftep of the mixen-maft ufually 
reft* upon the lower deck. 

STEPHANIUM, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
tiogyiiia order, belonging to the peniandrut daft of 
phiuta ; and iii the natural method ranking under the 
47lh order, StcUaU. The oalyx is monophyllous, 
tnrbinaled, and qiiinqurpartitc ; the corolla is inono- 
petalous, funnel, lhaped, having iita tubes curved and 
ventricofe: the pericarpium ir a bilocular berry con¬ 
taining two feeds, flattened on one fide and round on 
the other. This genus is nearly allied to that of Pfy- 
iholna. There is only one fpecies, viz. Guianen/e, a 
native of the warmer parts of America. 

STEPHANOPHORUS, in antiquity, the chief 
priell of Pallas, who prefided over the reft. It was 
ufual for every god to have a chief priift ; that of Pal- 
las was the Stephanophorus juft mentioned, and that 
of Hercules was called Dadouchus.—Stephanophorus 
was alfo a prieft that aftifted the women in the cele¬ 
bration of the feftival Thefmophoria. 

STEPHANUS (Byr.antinus), au able grammarian, 
who lived ill the 5th or 6th century. He wrote a Dic¬ 
tionary, iu which he made a great number of obferro- 
tions, borrowed from mythology and hiftory, which 
fhowed the origin of cities and colonies, of which wc 
have nothing remaining but a mean abridgment by 
Hcrroolaus the grammarian ; but fn»m that work the 
learned luivc received great light; and Sigonius, Ca- 
faubon, Scaligcr, Salmafius, flee, have employed them- 
fclves in illuftrating it. 

STEPHEN, king of England. See Emglahb, 
N* io8, kc. 

Stbthen, or St Stef>hfn*t Dayt a fctlital of the Chii. 
ftiao church, obfcrvcd on the 26th of December, in 
memory of the firft martyr St Stephen. 

STEPHENS, a family of printers dcfervcdly cele¬ 
brated. They fiourilhed at the revival of learning, 
and contributed a great deal lowardsdifpdling the cloud 
of ignorance which had fo long overfhadowed Europe. 
Some of the claftics before the 16th century were in a 
great meafurc loft, and all of them werc exceedlngly 
corrupted. By their abilities and indtfatigahlc indoftry 
thefe d«.‘fcai were fupplied, and the learned were funiilb- 
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ed with beautiful and correift editions of the Greek and 
Roman authors. Thus the world was not only fupplied —-v"—' 
with an inexhauftible fund of amufement and inftrudlion 
in thefe ancient writings ; but it is to the ardour which 
they infpired, and to the model of elegance which they 
difplayed, that the prefent advanced ftate of literature 
is in a great meafurc owing. 

Henry Steehens, the firft of tbefe illuftrious men, 
was bom in France, foon after the difeovery of print¬ 
ing, perhaps about the year 1465. He fetelcd as a- 
printer at Paris, and was probably patronized by Louis 
XII. great proportion of the bookawhich he pub^ 
lilhe<l^ were Latin : They are printed in the Roman 
letter, and arc nut inelegant, though fome of tliem 
abound rather too much in contraflions. He died about 
the year 1520, and left behind him three fons, Francis, 

Robert, and Charles. His widow married Simon He 
Colines [Colin^us vn Latin), who thus got pofleflloa 
of Henry’s printing bonfc, and continued the pxofenion 
till his death. 

Of Francis, the eldcft fon, little more is known 
than that he carried on bufinefs along with his fatlicr-in» 
law Colinseus, and that be died at Paris in 1550. 

Robert Stethens, the fecond fon, was burn in 
1503. In lus youth he made great proficiency in the 
Roman, Greek, and Hebrew languages, and at the 
age of 19 had acquired fo much knowledge, that his 
father-in-law iotrufted liim with the management of 
his prefs. An edition of the New Teftamcnt was pub- 
lifhed tinder his ihfpcftion, which gave great offence to 
the Paris divines, who accufed him of herefy, and 
threatened to prevent the fale of the book. Soon after 
he began bufinefs himfelf, and married Pcrrerc thn 
daughter of Jodocus Badiiis, a printer and an aullior. 

She wa§ a women of learning, and underftood-Latin, 
which indeed was the neceflary eoofcqutnce of lu-r 
fituation. Her hufband alwnys entert^ned a number 
of learned men as corredors of the prefs : Being fo. 
reignera, and of different nations, they made ufe of no 
other language but Latin ; which Perrctc being accn- 
ftomed to hear, was able in a Qiort time not only,to un¬ 
der Aand, b|it even to fpeak with tolerUble eafe. 

In 1331 he publifhed bis Latin ** Thefaurus^” a 
w’ork of great importance, which ^ laboured at for two 
years. The mark which he pot qpon all his books was 
a tree branched, with a man looking upon it and thefe 
noR oltum fi^ret to which he fometimes added 
fed time. In 1539, Francis I. made him hia printer, 
and ordered a new fet of clegqnt types to be founded 
for him. His frequent editions of the NewTeftjment 
gave great offence to the doftois of the Sorbonne, who 

accufed 
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accuCtcl Itini ^>f hcrcfy fur his aunoUlions, and inlidtd 
upon the CuppreiRdn of foinc of hns books. Ahliuuy'h 
Henry tlie French king in fotne tncafute prote^^ed hi|p, 
the perrccuiionof Uipfedivines rendd-ed himfo unhappy, 
not to hicntlon the ^xntiicc and lufs of time wibich an 
almult conllant attendance at court unavoidably o^ca- 
fiuned, that in 4552 he abandoned his country pndwent 
to Geneva, Here be embraced the Frutcdanl religion, 
and thus JiilUiicd in fume meafure the fufpicions ot his 
flicological eueniies. It has been affirmed fty feveral 
wi iters that he carried along witli him the royal types, 
and the moulds alfo in wlucli they were call; but it is 
certain that he never afterwards made ufe of thufe types. 
iBcfiiics, is it poiTible that the author of fo daring a 
theft could have been nut only prute«f^ed in Geneva, but 
even courted and honoured by the moll eminent men of 
the age I la it credible that fuch » crime could have been 
cuuceaUd'for 60 years; or that Henry, the fun and heir 
of the perpetrator, wotild have enjoyed the favour of 
the I'l'cnch king, if Robert Stephens had a^\ed fuch a 
lhameful part i If he was burnt in effigy at Paris,^t was 
not for theft, but for having changed his religion. Af> 
ter his arrival at Geneva, he publifhed an account of the 
difpute between him and the Paris divines, which docs 
ns much honour to his abilities as his ^hejaurui dues 
to his learning. He died in 1559* after a life of 
the moll extraordinary induUry. The books o|^hich 
he Vk’as the editor were nut fewer than 360. Many 
of them were ancient claflica in different languages. Se- 
'feral were acc«yinpanicd with annotations wuich he 
colleihted, and all of them were curredted by collating 
juanufcripta. He was fo anxious to attain perfedt ac* 
ctivacy, that be ulcd tuexpofeliis proufain public, and 
reward thole who dilcuvered a millake. His books con> 
fcc^Ucflitly Were very corrtdl. It is faid that his New 
Teilaiucrtt, called 0 Mirtjicam (becaufc the preface be¬ 
gins With liiclb words), has not a fingic fault. 

It was Robert Stephens wiio firtl divided the New 
Tcftaihcnt into verfes during a journey between Paris 
arid l^y&'nS. The advaMlages ot this improvement are 
fully couiiferbalanced by Us deftCls. It has dclhoycd 
the untly of the booksy and induced many commenta¬ 
tors to conlidcr every vtrfc as a dillirdt and independent 
aphorilin. To this in fume mcaluie is to be afevibed 
the rnahy ahl'urd interpretations aud creeds that iiave 
been iorCed out of that hot>k. 

Xiy hia fall will his ellute was left exclufively to fuch 
*of liiu I luMitll as fliould fettle at Geneva. He left be¬ 
hind him three fons, Henry, Robert, aud Francis. 

GmarlEs Sterhfns, the third foil of Henry, w'ae, 
like ihe rell of his family, fatoiliurly acquainted with 
the learned languages. This recommended him to La- 
xarut. de B?.if, who made bim tutor to liis fon, and in 
1540 earned him along with him to Germany. Hc 
fludicd medicine, and pradlifed it with fuccefs in France. 
He did not, however, forlakt the profeffion of his fami- 
ly, but exerdifed it in Paris, where he became the editor 
ui maqy hooks remarkable for neatnefs and elegauce. 
He wrote 'hbovc thirty treatifes ou different fuhjedts, 
particularly on botany, anatomy, and hiftory. Hc died 
]n 1564. 

HoaERT STferHEUt, the fob of Robert the firft of 
^^that nama, did tuA Iccdtnpaay his father to Geneva, 
but contitiued pfbfefs ^e'Ca^lic rdi^iony 


yefide at His Ictt^ was remarkably bc%utiful.-xi- .St<plwri< 

*tit was ma4e kiig*s prinur, and died aboLit |589.. 

His brother Fuahcis was alfo a priotec. Pie cm- 
jsraced the Protellaiit religion, and rcfidcdut Geneva. 

Hehry Steehexs, ^ae raimaining foa of Robert, 
was bom at Paris in 1528. He became the moll learn¬ 
ed and moil celebrated of aU bis family. From bis very 
birth almofi he gave proofs of uncommon abilities, and 
difpbyed an ardent paffioii for knowledge. The Medea 
of Euripides, which hc faw a^d while at fuhool, iir& 
kindled his love for poetry, and infpired him with the 
dclire of acquiring the language in which that tragedy 
is written. He entreated his father not to condemn him 
to lludy Eatin, which he already uuderdoud from cou- 
verfation, but to initiate him at once into the knowledge 
of Greek. His father willingly granted his rcqaell; 
and Henry applied with fuch vigour, that in a fhort 
time he could repeat the Medea by h^art. He after¬ 
wards Hudied Greek uiidci Peter Dancfius, who was tu¬ 
tor to the Dauphin, and finally beard the Icflurcs of 
Tufanus and Turnebus. He became eager at an early 
age to underftaud allrolugy, and accordingly attended 
a profeflbr of that myfteiious art; but he was not long 
in difcovering its abfurdity. At 19 he b'.gati his tra¬ 
vels, wlpch lie undertook in order to examine for(.igu 
libraries, and to become acquainted with learned men. 

He fpent two years in Italy, and returned into prance 
completely mailer of Italian, and brir.ging along with 
liim copies of feveral fcarcc authors, particularly a part 
of Anacreon, which before was thouglit loll. 

He found his father publilhing an edition of the Nevr 
Teftameiit, to which hc prefixed fomc Gteek vcifca.... 

Soon ^ftcr, he vifjted England and the Netherlands, 
where he met with John Clement, an Englilhman, to 
wvhom he was indebted fur the remaining odes of Ana¬ 
creon. During this journey hc leamed the Spauilh lan¬ 
guage, which was very much fpokeu at that time in the 
Low Countries. 

Whether Henry accompanied his father to Geneva 
or nut is uncertain ; at leaft he mull have returned im« 
mediately to France, for wc find him foon after ella- 
blilhcd at Paris, aud publilhiug the odes of Anacreon. 

In 1^54 he went to Rome, and thence to Naplcj. 

This journey was undertaken at tb^ requcll, and in 
the feivic^, of the Frendi government. He was dif- 
covered, and would have been arrefled as a fpy, had 
he not by his addrefs and (kill in the language of the 
country been able to pafs himfelf for a native of Italy. 

On bis return to France he alTumed the title of printer 
to Ulric Fugger, a very rich and learned German no¬ 
bleman, who allowed bim a confidcrable penfion. 

In 1566 be married a relation, as is generally fuppol^ 
ed, of Henry Scrimgeour, a Scotch gentleman, with 
whom he was intimately acquainted. She w as a woman, 
as he himfel/ informs us, endowed with noblcll 
fpirit and the moll amial^lc difpoGtions. Her death, 
which happened in ij66, brought on a difeafe thai 
had twice attacked him before. It was a dijguRat all 
thofe puyfajls which had formerly charmed hipD,ap irer^ 
fioh to reading and the light of books. It was pro¬ 
bably occafioned by too conilant aod fevere ap appljca- 
tion to literary pnrfuits. .In 1572 he pubUij^ed hif 
T^be/auruj Lingua Grere, .one of the gftatell works, per¬ 
haps, that ever was executed by one man, if we confi* 
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dtr the wretched Dateriala which more ancient diftiona- 
rici could fumilhi if wc conGder thd fixe and perfe^ion 
of the work, and die immenfe labour and learning which 
muG bare been employed in the compilation. This 
work had been carried on at a greater e.apcnce than he 
Could well bear. He eapeded to he r&imburfed by the 
fale of the book, but hu was unfortunately difapputut- 
See 5 c 4> cd* John Scapula) one of bis own fervants, extradlcd 
frpm it whatever he thought would be moft ferviceahKr 
to lludeuts, and publilhed it beforehand in 4ro. By 
this adt of treachery Henry Was reduced to poverty. 

About this time he waa much beloved by Henry 111 . 
of France) who treated him fo kindly, and made him 
fucb flattering promiftS) that be reflded frei^ucutly 
at court. I 3 dt thefe promifes were never fulflUed, 
owing to the civil wart which foon after diftradted 
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STEACORARIANS, orSnacpaiNtsTJC, form¬ 
ed from Jiercut “dung,** a name whichtbufe of the 
Romflb church anciently gave to fuch as held tliat the 
boG was liable to digeflion, and all its confec^uences, 
like other food. 

S r£RCULlA, in botany ; A gjcnua of plants be¬ 
longing to the clafs of mottscia,»ad order of manMphia;. 
and in the natural fyfleni under the 38th order, tricocee*. 
The male calyx is quin^uepavtUe ; there is no cotoUa, 
but there are 15 Glamcnts. The female calyx is quin- 
quepartite ; there is no corolla; the genren is placed 
on a pillar, and the capfuJe is quinquclocular, and many, 
feeded. There are three fpecics,. the balanghas, foe* 
tida, and platanifulium, all foreign plaats. 

STEREOGRAPHIC rao^rcTLON, is the projec¬ 
tion of the circles of the fphere on the plane of funte 



France, atid the Unfortunate death of King Henry him. one great circle, the eye being placed in the pole of that 
fclf. During the remainder of his life his finiution was circle, Phojection of the Sphere. 
very unfcteledi We Gnd him fometimea at Faris, fume- STEREOMETRY, formed of 

tiinrs in Geneva, in Germany, and even in Hungary. foUHf and meafurtt that part of geometiy which 


Pie died at L)'on8 in 1598, at the of yow He waa 
fond of poetry from his very infancy. It wasacuflom 
of his to compofe verfes ou horfeback, and even to write 
them, though he generally rode a very mettlefome Heed. 
HU Thefaurut was hts great work, but he was alfo the 
autharofl'everal other treacifes. Hiapocme are numerous: 
His Apology for Herodotna is a witty fatire on the 
Roman Catholics. His Concordance to the New Tef- 
tament mud have been a laborious work, and has de- 
fervedty endeared him to every Chrifliao who wi/bes to 
acquire a rational and critical knowledge of the Scrip, 
turcs. The number of books which be publifhcd, 
though fewer than his father, waa great, and fuperiorin 
elegance to any thing which the world had then feen. 
A great proportion of them were Greek; he was the edi- 
tor, however, of many Roman and even of fome eaflern 
writings. His Greek clafGcs are remarkably correct; 
the principal of them are Homer, Anacreon, Aifchylus, 
Maximus Tyrius, Diodorus Siculus, Pindar, Xenophon, 
ThUrydides, Herodotus, Sophocles,Diogenes Laertius, 
Plutarch, Plato, Apolloniua Rbodius, .^fehtnes, Ly. 
fias, Callimachus, Theocritus, Herodian, Dionyfius 
HalicamairenfiH, Dion CalHus, Ifocrates, Appian, Xi* 
philin, Sec. His temper in the latter part of his life is 
reprefented as haughty and fevere, owing probably to 
his difappointments. He left behind him a fon and two 
daughters, one of whom was married to the learned 
Ifaac Cafaubon. 

Pitvt, Strphems, the Ton of Henry, continued his 
father's profelHon at Geneva* He was a man of learn¬ 
ing, and \vrotc tranflations of feveral books, and publiih* 
ed UconGderable number of the ancient clalfics; but his 
editions poflefs little of his father's elegance. He died 
in 1627, at the age ef 60, after felling his types to 
one Chouet a printer.-—His fon AuTOMt, the laft 
printer of the family, abandoned the Proteftant religion, 
and returned to -France, the country of his anceftors. 
He received letters of oaturaliaation in and was 

made printer to the king-; but managingiiis affairs ill, 


teaches how tomeafurc folid bodies, r.e. to Had the fo- 
liday or fulid contents of bodies ; as globes, cylinders, 
cubes, veffek, fltips, &c. 

STEREOTOMY, formed from r((<er, and rtfoi, 
fediont the art or aft of cutting foliJs, or m.*ik:ng ice- 
tions thereof; as walls and other membrane's in the pro- 
files oT architcflure. 

STERILITY, barrennefs, in oppoGtlon to fertility. 
It has been afferted by many authors, that all monflers 
produced by a mixture of diffcrcRt fpecies of aniihals, 
fuch as mules, arc barren ; but this does not hold uni. 
verfally, even with the mule, which is the inflance mofl 
generally adduced. See Mule. 

^Sterility in women fometimes happens from a mifear- 
riage, or violent labour injuring fome of the genital 
parts ; but one of the moil frequent caufes is the fup- 
prefGon of the menflrual flux.—There arc othei- caufet 
arifing from various difeafes incident to tliofeparts; by 
which the uterus may be unfit to receive or retain the 
male feedfrom the tubx fallopianx being too ihort, 
or having loll their creilive power ; in either of which 
cafes no conception can take place;-—-from univerfal de* 
bilityand relaxation ; or a local debility of the genital 
fyilem ; by which means, the parts having loU their 
tone or coiitraAile power, the femen is thrown oif im. 
mediately eof/(/w/—from imperforatioo of the va¬ 

gina, the uterus, or the tuh^^ or from {lifcafed ovas. See, 
Hence medical treatment can only avail in cafes arifing 
from topical or univerfal debility; in corredling iVregn- 
larities of the menflriial flux, or in removing tumurs, 
cicatrices, or conflri£lions of the paffage, by the art of 
futgery. 

STERIS, in botany : A genus of plants belonging 
to the clafs of peatandria, and order of Ji^nia. The 
calyx is qiiinquepartite; the corolla wbeel-lhaped; the 
berry is unilocular, and many-fueded* There is only 
oneipecies, the javana, a foreign plant. 

STERLING, au epithet by wluVh genuine Englkh 


money is dilUnguiflied. It is unncceffary to neotion 
lie was reduced to poverty, and obliged to retire into an the various conje^ures of antiquaries about the origin 
liofpital, where be died in 1674, ^‘^'trable and blind, and meaning of this appellation. The mofl probable 
«t the age of 80. opinion feems to ^ this, that fome artifts from Gerr^i/f»'y y 

$TXfBsifs*r MeJicme for the Stone* See Axeali. many, who were ^called fituation of 

K* 17. 
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their country, had been employed in fabricating'ouritJ"’'?*' 


JH 


money. 
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fitefiii' mone^t which confifted chiefly of flWer penhies ; And 
that from them the penny wai called an ^criing, and 
our money efiirlhig or JUrhng money. 

STERN, the pofterior face of a (hip ; or that part 
which ia reprefented to the view of a fpe^ator, placed 
on the continuatioa of the keel behind. The ftern ii 
terminated above by the tafibrel, and below by the coun¬ 
ters; it is limited on the fldeiby the quarter.pieces, and 
the intermediate fpace comprehends the galleries and 
windows of the different cabins* See of a 

Shipt Ship, and Shipbuilding. 

STKRH’Ft^i'% rope ufed to confine the flem of a 
ihip or boat to any wharf or jetty •head, flee. 

Srsikif-Moftt to fea language ufually denotes that 
part of a fleet of fhips which is in the rear, or farthelt 
allern, as oppoted to head>mofl. 

SrszN’PoJlt a long flraight piece of timber creeled 
on the extremity of the keel, to fuflain the rudder and 
teminate the fhip behind. 

This piece, which is exprefled by B in the pieces of 
the htfU, Plate CCCCLIV. fig. i. ought to be well fe- 
cured and fupported ; becaufe the ends of all the lower 
planks of the fliip’s bottom are fixed in a channel, cut 
on its furface ; and tlie wliole weight of the rudder is 
fuflained by it. 

STkstN-Sbceiii that part of a boat which is contained 
between the ilern and the aftinofl or hindtnofl feat of 
the rowers. It is generally furnifhrd witli bcnclics to 
accommodate the paflengers. See Boat. 

STERNA, the Tras : a genua of birds arranged 
under the nider alpalHUptJts» The marks of this gc- 
mls are a flraighr, flendcr, pointed bill, linear noflnts, a 
fleuder and (liarp tongue, very long wings, a fmull back 
toe, and a forked tail. There are 25 fpecies, according 
to Dr LiStham; the esfpia, cayana, furinamcnfis, full- 
giuofa, africana, flolida, philippina, fimplex, uilutics, 
boyfii, ilriata, vittata, fpadicea, pifeata, hirundo, pa> 
naya, cinerea, alba, minuta, flncnlis, auflralis, metopo- 
leiicus, fifllpcs, nigra, and obfeura. Three of thefc 
only are found in Great Britain; the hirundo, rutnutn, 
and fiflipes. 

]. The hirundoy common tern, or great fca-fwallow, 
weighs four ounces one-quai ter; the length is 14 inches; 
the breadth 30; the bill and feet are of a fiae crim- 
foil ; the former lipt with black, flraight, llcndcr, and 
fharp'pointed ; the crown, and hind part of the bead, 
black ; the throat, and whole under tide of the body, 
white; the upper part, and the coverts of the wings, a 
fine pale gray. The tail confifls of 12 feathers ; the 
exterior edges of the three outmoft are gray, the rell 
white i the exterior on each fide is two inches longer 
than the others: in flying, the bird frequently clofes 
them together, fo as to make them appear one Hender 
leather. 

Tathamt This IS a very common fpecics ; frequents our fca* 
FyHi>pf:ty coafis and bauks of lakes and rivers during the fummer, 
V ol. VII. common io the ncighbourhdod of the fea. It 

is found alfo in various parts of Europe and Afia, ac¬ 
cording to the feafon'; in the fummer asfar as Green- 
Uad aud Spitrbergen, migrating in turn to the fouth of 
ikuflria and Greece. It lays three or four eggs about 
the m&atbof Juae, of a dull olive dnkiur, an inch and 
threc-quartcn.in' length, tnsrkrd with irregular black 
fp^Sy inteimixed with fome others oF a fmallet fiee, and 
kCi li^ht.4 the little end is tdmofi free from any mark- 
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ings. Thefe areiaid ametig the grafs or mofs. Tlie 
youUg are 1 iatchcd|jin July, and quit their neft Very foon Siwne. 
after. They are carefuUy fed by their parents, and fly 
in about fix wedks. This bird appears to have alt the 
aAions Dn the water which the fwallow has on land, 
fkimming on the furface, and feizing on every infeft 
which comes in its way ; befides which, the moment it 
fpies a fifli in the water, it darts into that element, and 
fetr.ing its prey arifes as quickly to the place from 
which it dipped. 

TtKfe Inrds are alfo found in Attief 4 ca; come into 
New England in May, and go away m autumn, and are 
called there the mackarel gull. At Hudfon’s bay they 
are known by the n{ime of blackhead. Tl>ey arc obferved 
to lay their eggs in fmall hollows on the (hore, fofnetimes 
lined with a few leaves. They are often found ia great 
numberb on the iflets in the middle of the rivers, and arc 
thought good eating. The natives ofHudfun'sbay call 
them Kenouihene ou Tliey are bold, not fearing 

mankind, and in the time of incubation will attack any 
one, frequently darting down fo as to foiKh a perfon^s 
hat, without his giving the Icafi ofl'encc. 

2. The minvta, or fmallcr fea^fwallow, (called by Lin¬ 
naeus larus minuta)t weighs only two ounces live grains ; 
the length 8 inches and a half; the breadth 19 :iiu! a 
lialf. The bill is yellow, tipt with black; the futehead 
and cheeks white ; from the eyes to the bill is a black 
line; the top of the head and hind part black; the brcall 
and under fide of the-l>ody clothed with feathers focloTcly 
fet together, ami of fuch an (.xqulfito rich glofs and io 
fine a white, that no fatin can he compared to it : the 
hack and wings of a pale gray: the tail ihort, hl's 
forked than that of the former, and wliiu-: the Irgs 
yellow,: tlie iridcs duiky.—Thefc two fpcciesare very 
delicate, and I'cem unable to hear the inclemency of ti c 
weather on our (bores during winter, for we obfeivc that 
they quit their breeding places at the approach of it, 
and do not return till Ipring. The manneri, hatmts, 
and food of this fpccirs arc the fame with ihofc of tlie 
former ; but they arc far lefs numerous. 

3. Thejf^/«v, or black tern, is of a middle fiac be¬ 
tween the firil and fecond Cpecies. The ufaal length is 
IG inches; the breadth 24; tlie weight two ounces and 
a half. The head, ueck, bread, aad belly, as fur as the 
vent, are black; beyond is white; the male has a w-hite 
fpot under its chin ; the back and wings are of a deep 
alh colour: the tail is (hmt and foiked ; the cxtciior 
feather on each fide is white ; the others afli-colound : 
the legs and feet of a duflty red. Mr Ray calls this a 
clovfn-fwtedguUy as the webs are depreffed in tlie mid¬ 
dle, and form a ciefcent. Thefc birds frequent fieih 
waters, breed on their banks, and lay three fmall eggs 
of a olive colour, much fpotted with black. They 
arc found during fpring and fummer in vaft numbers in 
the fens of Littcoliiihire, make an inceiTant noifr, and 
feed on flies as well as water infeds and fmall fifh. Birds 
of this fpecies are feen very remote from land. Kalm 
faw flocks of hundreds in the Atlantic ocean, midway 
between England and America, and a later voyager faw 
one 240 leagues from the Lizard, in the fame ocean. 

STERNE (Laurenci ), an Englifli writer of a very 
peculiar caft, was bom at Clonmoll, in the fouth of Ire¬ 
land, on 24th Novcmbcf 17*3* Hisfather Ro^r Sten>e 
was the graiidfon of Sttrnc archbifliop of York,' who 
ha;» been fupjofed, we know sot opots what grounds, 

to 


^ant to ^4Ve been the aothor of the excetteat hook entitled 
il « The Whole Ptfty of Mail/* La^nce iaiKritedAO* 
Sterno> ©f his anfeftvr*i8 manner of \rriting, but rather re^ 

fenobled Rabclui, whofc *it he carried with him even 
* ' into the pulpit* 

In 17J2 he was /ent to fchool at Halifax in York- 
fliirct where lie conciitued till t73;t» when he was remo* 
Ved to Jefue College in Cambridge* How long he rc-> 
iided in co)legei or what progrefs be made in literature 
or fcience is not known : his works dirplay rather na* 
live genius than profound erudition. Upon rjuttcmg 
fhc iiniverfity he went to York» aud being in orders was 
prefented to the living of Sutton by the interell of his 
Uucle Dr Slemc, a prebendary of that church. In 1741 
he marriedt and was foon afterwards made a prebendary 
of York, by the intcrcii alfoof his uncle, who was then 
upon very good terms with him ; but quickly quar¬ 
relled with him (lie fays), and became his bittereft en'e- 
my, becaufe he would not be a party man, and write 
paragraplis in the ncwfpapers.** By his wife^s means 
he got the living of StiUington, but remained near ao 
years at Sutton, doing duty at both places. He was 
then in very good liealth, which, however, foon after 
forfook him; and books, painting, Bddiing, aud fliout* 
ing, were, as he tells us, his amufements. 

In 1760, he went to London to publilb hie two 
firft volumes of ** Tridram Shandy and was that 
year prefented to the curacy of Coxwold. In 176J he 
v/ent to France, and two years after to Italy, for the 
recovery of his health ; but bis health never was reco¬ 
vered. ' He laiiguiflied under a confuniption of the 
lu(ig‘$, without the flighted deprefTiun of fpiritu, till 
• 768, when death put a period to his terrctliial exift- 
ciice. 

'I'he works of Sterne are very generally read. They 
conflll of, i.Tbc Life and Opinions of Trillram Shan- 
<ly ; s. Sermons ; 3. A Sentiinentnl Journey ; 4. Lct- 
ici**, publiflied finer bis death. In every feriuus page, 
and in many of much levity, the author writes in praife 
cf benevolence, and declares that uo one who knew him 
could fwppofe him one of ihofe wretches who heap mif- 
foitune upon mUfortvme i But wc have heard anecdotes 
of him extremely well autheiiticuted, wbicli proved that 
it was eaficr for him to praife this virtue than to 
ptaflife it, His wit is univerfally allowed ; but many 
renders have perfuaded thcmfclvcs that they found wit 
in his blank pagesi while it it probable that he intend¬ 
ed notliing but to amufe himfelf with the idea of the 
lage conjcAurcs to which ihefc pages would give occa- 
fton. Even his originality is not fuch as is generally 
fuppofed by thofe fond admirers of the Shandean man- 
iK*r, who have prt fumed to compare him with Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and Butler. He has buiTowcd both mat- • 
ler and manner from various authors, as every reader 
tnay beiconvinced by the learned, elegant, and candid 
coenmentB on his works pubbflied by !)r Farrier, in the 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Phi.- 
lufophica] Society of Manchefter. 

STERNOCOSTALES, commonly allied the muyC 
fuli trhiHgularet in anatomy, are live pairs of 

flefiiy planes, difpofed more or Id’s obliquely on each 
fide the ;flerniim,.on the infidcs of the cajtilages of the 
fecond, third, fourth, fifth, and flxth true riba. 

STKRNO-HYOiD*us, in anatomy. Sec TM of 
ihc Mu/cieff under the article Amatomy. 


STERNOMANTIS, in antiquity, * defignatlon Stert»»a»* 
given to the Delphian prieftefs, more ufually called Pr- 
THiA.— Sternomantis isalfo ufed for any one that had ^temrd. 
a prophefying demon within him* 

STERNOMASTOIDjEUS, amufcle. See Tahh 
of the Mufclett under Anatomy. 

STERNOTHYROIDEUS, a mufcle* See TahJe 


of the Mu/elett under Anatomy. 

.STERNUM. Sec Anatomy, N® 37. 
.STERNUTATIVE, or Stermutatoxv, a medi¬ 
cine proper to produce fneeziag. See SN£>ziNG. 

STETlN, or Stettin, a fea port town of Ger¬ 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and capital of 
Hither Pomerania, with the title of a duchy, and a 
cattle. It had long a famous fchool, which the wars of 
Germany never ditturbed. The ancient dukes of Po¬ 
merania refided here ; and it was taken by the eledor 
of Brandenburg in 1676, but given to Sweden by the 
treaty of Nimeguen. In 1713 it fubmitted to the al¬ 
lies { and then the faid cle6tor wax put in poflVl&on 
again of this important place, which is a huUvark to 
the Marche of Brandenburg; aud the fortifications 
have been greatly improved. It is now a flourifhrag 
place, and carries un a confiderablc trade. It is feated 
on the river Oder, 72 miles north of Franefort, and 70 
north by rail of Berlin. E. Long. 14. 38. N. Lat. 
53. 33. The dueby is J25 miles in Ivngth, and bor¬ 
ders upon Mecklenburg, und partly upon Branden¬ 
burg. The breadth is from 17 to 35 miles, and it is 
divided by the river Oder into two parts. 

STEW, a fmall kind of fifli pond, the peculiar ufe 
of which is to maintain fifli, and keep them in rcadi- 
tiefs for the daily ufe of the family, &c. 

Stew’S (from the French rjtuvtst i. c. therms^ hat- 
ncufn)t thofe jilaces which were permitted in Kng- 
bind to women of profefled incontinency, and that for 
hire would pmflltute their bodies to all comeis; fo call¬ 
ed, bccaufe diflblute perfons arc out to prepare ihcm- 
fclvcs for venercous a<^U by bathing; and hot baths 
were by Homer reckoned among the eirctninnlc iort of 
plcafures. 'riicfe Hews were fopprclTcd by King Hen. 
VHI. about tho year 1546. 

S'rEWAUD [faiej'tjllus, compounded of tlie Sa>con 
JleJfif i. e. “ room ;** or Jlentl and weanft “ a ward*' or 
keeper**, an officer appointed in another's (lead or 
place, and always taken for.apiincipal ufUcer within liis 
jurifdidtion. Of ihcfe there are various kinds. The 
greateft officer under tlic crown is the lord higlwflcward 
of England, an office that was anciently the iolieritanee 
of the carls of LcIccIIlt, till forfeited by Simon de 
Mouutfort to King Henry HI. But the power of this 
officer is fo very great, that it has not been judged fufe 
to trutt it any longer in the hands of a fubjedl, except¬ 
ing only ^ro btie vicCi occ^ilonally : as to officiate at a 
coronation, at the arraignment of a nobleman for higli- 
trcafoii, or the like. During his office, the Reward 
bears a white (laffi in his hand ; aud the ttial, end* 
cd, be breaks the fiafl', and with it his commifiion ex¬ 
pire*. Tlicre is likewife a lord-ftcward of the lung*a 
iioufehold, who is the chief officer of the king’s court, 
has the care of the king's iioufe, and authority over all 
the officers and fervantn of the houfehold, except fuch 
as belong, to the chapel, chamber, and ttablc. 

an officer i*n a Ihip of war, apjioinled by 
purfex to dittribpte ,the di&rent fpecics-of proYt^ 
5 H 2 lioiu 
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•tewlird. Coiis to the olficertUnd crew j for Whlc^f'^rpoft he U •« therein the Judges both of t*w tfnd fitfti ^ntl iKe St»w»iC 
' furniOied with a mate iwid.prosper a0lftabu,' high^ftfevrird has 4 vote with the reft in i^ht of hii " 

Court'pffhe Lo^J Hkt'SrsmAMh^'ofVriat Sritttin, 'iB pcertCgc; But in tne court of the ford high4lewafd, 


•a court indituted for tlie trial of pe&a indvded for tri^ 
Ton or felony, or for rnifprition of either. The office of 
this great magiftrate is very aotHent, and was formerly 
hereditary, or at lead held for Ufe, or dum bene Je S'^*’ 
ri*.* but now "it w.ufually, and hath been for manycen- 
tiines pall, gr^nti^ pro hae vice only j and it hath been 
.the cpnAaot prance (and therefore feems now to have 
become neecffaryy to grant it to a lord of parliament, 
icHc he |b moiipabte to try fuc^ delinquent peer. When 
Tuch airHiM^mcnt is therefore found by a grand jury 
of frceholdm in the king^s-bench, or at the affizesbe* 
tKe.^iftices aiid iermin^t it is to be removed 

, by/a wi^ of'esrlrorari into the court of the lord high- 
^Ward'i which has the only power to determine it. A 
tnayprud a pardon before the court of kingV 
benph,' and the judges have power to allow it, in order 
,to prevent the trouble of'appointing a higk*fteward‘ 
‘merely for the piirpofe of receiving fuch plea ; but he 
may not ple^d in that inferior court any other plea, as 
giyity or^not guilty of the indiftroent, but only in this 
ic.ourt; becau^j cdnfequcnce of fuch pica, it is pof- 
.ftblp that judgmerit of death might be awarded againft 
‘Turn.. '.The luug, therefore, in cafe a peer be indited of 
‘ f^dony^ or mirprifion, creates a lord high-tteward 

Biaeipontt pt-piifU v/ffby cdmuiiffion under the great ftal j which 
'reetttfs the indiAtncnt fo found, and gives his grace 
riftf VoL power to receive aud try it Jecundum legem el confuetudi^ 
nemjfngfir* Then when the indiftment is regularly re¬ 
moved hy writ of rer/ioroiri, commanding the inferior 
court to certify it up to him, the lordhigh-ileward di* 
fqifti a precept to a* ferjeant at arms to fiimmon the 
* lords to attead and, try the indiif\ed peer. This pre* 
cept was, formerly iffued to fammoti only >8 or ao fe- 
Udted fi’otn the Viody of the peers ? then live number 
came to be itidefinite s and the cuftom was for the lord 
high-ftewatd to fummon as many as he thought proper 
Tbut of late years npt Icfs than 33); and that thofe 
♦ •,iord^ ppljr froulxl Tit upon the trial; wliich threw a 

r in,o.n ftroU» weight of power into the hands of the crown, 
and this its great officer, of felefting only fuch peers as 
the then predominant party flioutd moft apiprove of. 


whiph is held in the recefs of Mriiainent, hd is the Me 
judge of matters of law, as the Wdatriorsi are in matt<*fli 
of faA; and as they may dot interfere vpith him in re¬ 
gulating the proce^mgs ^ The court, fo he has no 
right to intermix with them in giving any vote upon 
the trial. Therefore, upon the convidioii and attain¬ 
der of a peer for murder in full parliament, it hath been 
hohlen by the judges, that iii cafe the day appointed iu 
the judgment for execution ihould lapfe before execu¬ 
tion done, a new tihne of execution may be appointed 
by eitlier the high court of parliament during it's fit¬ 
ting, though no high-tteward He exifting, or, in the re- 
eefs of parliament, by the court of king’s-bench, the 
record being removed’into that court. 

It has been a point of fomc controverfy, whether the 
Bifiiops have now-a right to fit in the court of the lord 
high-tteward to try indidmenis of treafon and niifpri- 
fion. Some incline to imagine them included under- 
the general words of ihc ttatute of King William, ** all 
peers who have a right to fit and vote in parliament 
but ihcexprcffion hadheen much clearer, if it had becir 
“ all lords,** and not ‘*all peers ;** for though bi/hops, 
On account of the baronies annexed to their bifiioprirs,. 
arc clearly lords of'parliament, yet their blood not be¬ 
ing ennobled, they arc not univerfally allowed to be 
peers with the temporal nobility : and perhaps this 
word might be inferted purpofely with a view to ex¬ 
clude thorn. However, there is no inttauce of their fit¬ 
ting on trials fur capital offences, even upon imjreach- 
ments or indictments in full parliament, much lefs in tlie 
court wc arc now treating of; for indeed they ufually 
withdraw voluntarily, but enter a protell, declaring 
their right to ttay. It is obfervable, that in the i lt\t 
chapter of the conftitutions of Clarendon, made in par¬ 
liament nth Hen. II. they arc tx^irefsly excufed, ra¬ 
ther than- excluded, from fitting and voting in trials^ 
when they come to concern life or limb: epi/copi, Jicut 
erteri baroness dehent viterejfe judidh eum Baronibuj, quouj^ 
que pervettialur ad dfminulionem membrorum vel ml moi ~ 
tern. And Becket’s quarrel with the king hereupon 
was not on account of the^cxceptron (which was agree¬ 
able to the canon law), but of the general rule, that 


And accordingly, when the earl of Clarendon fell into 
jdiigr^cc with Charh.8 jtl. there was a defign formed to eomptUed the bifhops to attend at all. And the deter- 
’ ororoeue the parhaiiient, in order to try him by a fe- mination of the houfe of lords in the earl of Danby*s 


on aB trials of peers W treafon or mifprifion, all the 
peers .who have a ^h't to fit and vote'ia parliament 
ffiall ^ fumfnofxed atleaft. ao days before foch trial, to 


the court proceeds to the vole of guilty or not guilty. 

It mutt be noted, that this refolRtion extends only l9 
trials m full parliament; for to the court of the lord 

icrc* 

cve^ 


'ypipeaTan^votethie.Teth ; and every lord appearing (Tiall high-tteward (in which no vote can be given, but mere* 
yotWin tl^'triw of'foch peer, firft t^kmg the oaths of ly that of guiltyor nol guilty), no biftfcp, as fuch,'cvc^ 
' a^ fTOreinacW’ai»d fobrenbing dcclara- trks or cb^d be fomfeolied rand though the ftatiffe of 

^ jfo*iaii\if ypper v, ■ King Williadi regulates the proceedings in that court, 

* iiunftg of partiameifti (ke triatof an in* as as io'the court crf'pariiainefrt. 'yet it neverin- 

tlHed peer is not properly in the court of the’lbrd high- ' tended to neW-model or hUtr its conttllutibft f andeen- 
^waid,.bat befort the court la^ meotioBcd df our lOrd feqoently does not give the lords, fpirilualahy' right, in 
itic )tiug ,in pairiUment. It,is -true, a higVB* ward eafes of blood,,Which they had not beferck Attd what 
m'>J>kays\api>Qmted ia Ihi^ cafe to regelate ahd aW maV* their excfofion more reaifouabte is, that theyhavc 
"‘ vMight to tbfl«riK:sec(mgs: bui he, is Vatbcr.in t)ie‘ na- tib- ri^t to be tried themfclvcs Ih the court t>rih* lord 
''ffire of aTpiafer ^-o irm^ero or^airmlfobf llib^^^ ■’idijhtft^ird, and • therefore ferfly jiOt>*lo'bc 

■'^'lEwtthe judge of its for the coUcaivc body of ihepccn judges there. For the privilege of being thus tried 
® I depends 
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though ^ot in the number of the fixiecn ;iau4 from the 
fena]c8» fuch at the queen confort or doweger* 
and of all pcereffes by birth ; and peereflet b^ marriage 
glfo, unlcfs they liavc, when dowagers, diCparaged them- 
felves by uking a commoner to .their fccond liufband. 

. SrgmjigD of tbi ChUtern Hundredth See Chuteru 
Hundrtdt* 

STEVVARX (Dr-Matthew), was in 1717 born at 
Rothfay in the.i(le of Bute, of which pariAi his father 
was the miniRer. Being intended for the church, he 
went through the ufual courfe of a grammar«fchool edu¬ 
cation, and waain 1734 received as a ftudentinto the 


n.»uivc, niB lomtion ot &.epler’s pro¬ 
blem was the firft fpecimen of this kind which he gave 
to the world ; and it was imppfliblc to have produced 
one more to the credit of the method he folloWcd, or of 
the abilities with which he applied it* On this problem 
the utmoa rcfourccs of the integral calculus had been 
employed. But though many eaceUeol fotulions had 
been given, there was none of them at once dircA in 
its method and iimple in its principles. Mr Stewart 
was fo happy as to attain both tbele objeds ; and his 
folution appeared in the fecond volume of die EfTays of 
the Pbilofophical Society of Edinburgh for the year 
1756. In the firft volume of the fame collcdion there 


. - 'mt . . « V .-r -—iticr xainc coixcciion mere 

univcrfiiy of Glafgow. There he had the happinefs of are fomc other propofitions of Mr StewartV which arc 

naviiir* kia t—t __J i. _L _ __ ». <•* *. . 


having for his preceptors in moral fctence and in mathe¬ 
matics llie celebrated prafefibrs Hutebefon and Simfun; 
by the latter of whom he wasinftruiled in what may 
not improperly be called the arcana of the ancient geo¬ 
metry. 

Mr Stevrart's views making it neceftary for him to 
remove to Edinburgh, he was introduced by Dr Sim- 
foii to Mr Maclaurin, that hts mathematical ftudies 
Jeeount of might fuffet no iuterruption \ and he attended the Icc- 
J)i ftexvart turcs of that gfcat mailer with fuch advantage as might 
expcflcd from eminent abilities, diredted by the 
lrf')>h:oal of him who made the philufupby and geo- 

Tuinfai- tnitry of Newton intelligible to ordinary capacities. 
</w, Vol. I.Mr Stewart, however, had acquired, from his intimacy 
by Mr^ with Dr Simfon, fuch a predifedlion for the ancient 
wj/air. geometry, as the modem analyfis, however powerfully 
recommended, could not Icffen | and he kept up a rc» 
gular correfpondence with his old roafter, giving liim an 
account of his progrels and hia difeovenes in geometry, 
and receiving in return many curious communications 
rcfpedling the Loci Plant and the porlfms of Euclid. 
See PoRisM and Simson. 

While the fccond invention of porifmSf'to which more 
genius was perhaps required than to the firft difeovery 
pf them,, .employed Dr Simfon, Mr Stewart purfned the 
fai^e fubjedt iu a diiferent and new diredlion. In doing 
fo, he was l^d to the difeovery of thofe cnrioiuand in- 
terefting .propuruiont wiiich were puhliHied uuder tlie 
title of CateraJ Theorems iu 1746. They were given 


an extenfion of a curious theorem in" the fourth book of- 
I^ppus. They have a relation to the fubjed of po- 
nfms, and one of them forms the 91a of Dr SimfouU 
Reftoratioiu They arc befides very beautiful propo-' 
fitions,.^ and are demonftrated with all the elegance and 
fimplicity of the ancient analyfis. 

The profecutiun of the pUn- which he had fbrmed 
of introducing into the higher parts of mixed mallie- 
matics the ftridl and llmpIe form of ancient demonftra- 
tion, prodneed the Trafis Ph^aVond Meibtmotieol^ 
which were publiftied in 1761, and the Efay on the ilnn*4. 
TUfaneei which was publifhcd in 1763. In this left 
work it is acknowledged that he employed geometry on 
a talk which geometry cannot perform ; but while it is 
granted that his determination of the fun’s diftance is 
by no means free from error, it may fafely be afterted 
that it ooutains a great deal which will always iiitereft 
geometers, and will always be admired by lliem. Few 
errors in fcirnce arc redeemed by the difplay of fo much 
ingenuity, and what is more fingiilar, of fo much found 
reafoning. The inveftigation is everywhere elegant, 
and will probably be long regarded as a fpecimen of the 
mod arduoua.intijiiry which has been attempted by mere 
geometry.. 

The Si/r(*j Dffl/wce was the laft work which Dr 
Stewart pjihlifiicd ; and though he lived to fee feveral 
animadverfions on it made public, he declined cnlrring 
into any contToverfy. His difpofjtion was far from po- 
lemical; and he knew the value of that quiet which a 

1 *A « * m ^ ^ . a 


wicbout the dcraonftrations;.but did not fail to place htcraiy man ftiouhl rartly fuffer bis apUgonHls to in- 
thcir difeoyerer at once among the geoi^ters of the ternipt. He ufed to fay, that the deci/ion of the 

firll rank. . 4 hey arc foi the moft-part porifms, though point in quellion was now before the public ; that if 

careful nut to anticipate tlic difcoverics of bis iiiveftigatiou was right it would never be oveVtufji^d 
bii^ friend,.gave thcm.uo oUrernamc tlian that of then- and that if it was wrong it ought not to be defended! 

A ...Y . ../F.... * 'A ^ 


O.ur author had before this period entered into the 
church; and obtained, through the patronage of the 
dukq of Argyll and the carl of Bute,- the- living, of 
Rofencatb, a retired country parifh in the V'cft of ^ot- 
.land : ^ut ip 1747 he w'ai clewed to the mathematical 
:<;^airin ^he uoiverfity, of Edinburgh, wbloh .bad bccqme 
vacant tbc year before by the death of ^r Maclaurin. 
H'be, duties of this office gave a tuni fomewbat different 
to his purfuits, and led him to think of the moft Ample 
pnd, elegant mcanf of explaining thofe difficult prgpo- 


A few months before he ptiolifhcd the eflay juft men¬ 
tioned, he gave to the world another work) entitled 
Propo^iones Geometric^More VeterumD'emonftraU. TOiis 
title, it is faid, was given to' It by Dr SlinYon, whefVe- 
joiced in the publicatioii' of a work fo well calculated 
to promote the ftiidy of ihe-ancient gconiciry. 'It'dln- 
Afts of a feries of geom'ctfickl theoreins'for the tk>ft 
part new inyyftigated firft by aii aniM‘(g,-'tiiid 
wards fyiithetically demonftrated by ttieinvirflph bf.ihe 
fame analyfis.. - • ; - . ‘ .in 

Dr Stewart’s conftnnt ufc of the orehme*nValitnft»_ 


■ pnd, ?^cgaut mean; of explaining thofe difficult propo- Dr Stewart’s conftnnt ufc of ‘t!ie gebittctrical hn^r- 
fftioc; which iveri: hitherto only acceffiWc,to men deep- .As put him in pofTcffioin of map^VkluaWc prop^ A- 
ly verfed in the qyidprn^qjlyfis. ,tn,doingfVi, fic.was , tio^n which ‘did npt cliteV inta<he'‘t)tali ftf^anf 'of %e 

<<BUKfllinr’ the. obiei^„ttfbl(?h dT all oilier U lir mAfk wnrif u frka* if. 


i. '9 .H’jrrv o ulu iiu> viivcr luscune plan 01 any Oi The 

tipmfqipg pf all otlicis worksAhat have bccq cnumc‘rate^.''^©f iWfe iiot-rf'Rw 

’ ‘ .'•! ... . .1 -1 ( . . ( IfivCi 
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f!tewwt liatfe found af place in the vrritings of Dr Simfon* where 
Stlcklft> remain to mark the friendfliip of \ 

back mathematicians, and to evince the efteem t 

___ _ .fhiMi !;)(- Simfon entertained for the abilitiee of his f 
pupil. c 

' £oon after the publication of the Sun*i Dtjlnneey Dr 1 
Stewart’s health began to decline, and the duties of his 
office became butdenfome to him. In the year >771 t 
he retired to the country, where he afterwards fpent the 1 


5 ] s T r 

Foox-STfCKSL in printing, flips of W'ood that lieFoot-ftidts 
between, the foot cT the page and the chafe, to which R 
they are wedged fiftl by the quoins, to keep the form 
Arm, in conjuiidion with the udc>flicks, which are pla* 
ced at the fide of the page, and 6xed in the fame man¬ 
ner by means of quoins. 

8TIFFLE, or GREAT muscle, in the manege, is 
the part of the hind leg of a horfe which advances to¬ 
wards his belly. This is a moil dangerous part to re- 


greater pan of his life, and never fefumed bis labours ccivea blow upon. 

an the univerfity. Bnt though mathematics had now 8TIGMA, a brand or impreffion with a hot iron ; 
ceaCed to be his bufmefs, they continued ID be his amufe- a mark ofinfamy* See StiGmatiiing. 


meat tiU a very few years before bis death, which hap- 
peacd on the 13d of January 1785, at the age of 68. 

The habits of ftudy, in a man of original genius, 
are obje^s of curioflty, and deferve to be remembered. 
Concerning thofe of Dr Stewart, his writings have 
tnade it unneceiTary to remark, that from his youth he 
had been acetiflomed to the mofl intenfe and continued. 


Stigma, in botany, the fummit qr top of the flylr, 
accounted by the fexualifta the female organ of genera¬ 
tion in plants, which receives the fecundating dull of 
the tops of the flamina, and tranfmiti its vapour or ef¬ 
fluvia through the ilyle into the heart of the feed-bud, 
for the purpofe of impregnating the feeds. 

STIGMATA, in natural hiflory, the apertures in 


«pplicatiou« In confequence of this application, added different parts of the bodies of infedls communicating 


to the natural vigour of his mind, he retained the me¬ 
mory of his difeoveries in a manner that will hardly be 
believed. He rarely wrote down any of his invclliga- 
ttons till it became neceflary to do fo for the purpofe of 
publication* When he difeovered ary pfopufition, he 
would put down the enunciation with gteat accuracy, 
«nd on the fame piece of paper would ConArudl very 
neatly the figure to which it referred. To tliefe he 
tmfled for recalling to his mind at any future period 
the demoiiAration or the analylis, however complicated 
it might be. Experience had taught him, that he 
might place this confidence in himfulfwithout any dan¬ 
ger of difappointment; and for this Angular power he 
-was piohabfy more indebted to the a£livity of hi.<i in- 
ventiontlun themeretenacioufncfsofhismemory. Tho* 
Iw was extremely (ludious, he read few books, and vert- 
liud the obfervation of M. D’Alembert, that of all the 
men of letters, mathematicians read Icnil of the writings 
nf*one another. His own tnvefligations occupied him 
fufiiciently $ and indeed the world would have had rea- 
fon to regret the rnifapplication of his talents, had he 
t mpinyed in the mere acquifltion of knowledge that 
time which he could dedicate to works of invention. 


with the trachcM or air-vefTcls, and ferving for the of¬ 
fice of refpiration. 

Stigmata, in antiquity, certain marks imprefTed on 
the left flioulders of the fuldiers when UAcd. 

Stigmata, were alfo a kind of notes or abbrevia¬ 
tions, confiding only of points, difpofed various w'ays} 
as in triangles, fqiiares, crofTes, dec. 

Stigmata, is alfo a term introduced by the Fran* 
eifeans, to exprefs the marks or prints of our Saviour’s 
wounds, faid to have been miraculoufly impreffed by 
him on the body of their feraphic father St Francis. 

STIGMATIZING, amoog the ancients, was in- 
flided upon Daves as a ptiuifhmeut, but more frequently 
as a mar.k to know them by: in which cafe, it was 
done by applying a red 1 ot iron maikcd with certain 
letters to their foreheads, till a fair imprelfion was 
made ; and then pouring ink into their furrowp, that 
the infeription might be the more confpicuous* 

Soldiers were branded in the hand with the name or 
charadler of their general. 

After the fame manner, it was cuDomary to Dogma¬ 
tize the worihippers and votaries of fome of the gods. 
The marks iifed on thefe oecaAons were various; lume- 


Stkwart, in Scots law. See Law, N*clviii. 5 . 

STKWAKTlA, in botany : A genus of plants be- 
longitig to the clafs of monotklphia^ and order of poIyan~ 
Wrid ; and in the natural method ranking under the 37th 
order, Cohmnijtr^. The calyx is Ample ; the Dylc is 
Ample, with • quiuqceAd Digma ; the apple is witliout 
juice, qttinqnelubed, monofprrmous, buifting open with 
a fpring five ways. Tliere is only one fpecies, the tna* 
JtieofitTifiron^ which is a foreign plant. 

STIBADIUM, among the Romans, a low kind of 
table couch or bed of a circular form, which fucceeded 
to tlic triclinia, and was of difTerent Axes, accutding to 
the-number of gnefts they were deAgned for. They 
wrre called heMflinti, (.HnrHitat or according 

as they held Ax, eight, or nine gticDs, and fo of any 
other number. 

STIBIUM, a name for ANfiMcwy. 

STlCHOS, a name given by the old writers to a 
pectoral corfcdlion, the principal ingredient of which 
vrss the hi-rb m/trruMatn or horehound. 

-STICKLEBACK, in ichthydoi^y.'^^e Gastek- 


times they contained the name of th* god, •fometimes 
his particular enfign, as the thunderbolt of Jupiter, the 
trident of Neptune* the ivy of Bacchus, See. or they 
marked themfelves with fome myDical number, whereby 
the god’s name was deferibed. To thefe three ways of 
Digmatizing St John is fuppofed to refer (Rev, chap, 
xiii. vcr. 16, 17.) Theodorct is of opinion, that the 
Jews were forbidden to brand themfelves with Digmata, 
becaufc the idolaters, by that ceremony, ufed to con- 
fccrate themfelves to their falfe gods. 

Among fome nations, Digmatizing was conAderrd 
as a diDinguifliing maik of honour and nobility. In 
Thrace, asHctodotus tells us*, it was pradifed by none t i.ib. V 
but perfons of credit, nor oihittcd by any hut nerfons 
of the mcaneft rank. The ancient Britons are alfo faid 
t<} have imprinted on the bodies of their infants the' 
figures of animaU, an^ other marks, with hot irons. 

8TIL bt GRAIN, in the colour trade, the name of a 
compofition ufed for painting in oil or water, ntid is 
made of a dccodlion of the lycium or Avignon berry* 
in alum-water, which is mixed with w^hiting into a 
pafte, and formed into twiDed Dicks. It ouglit to he 

chofen 


t 
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Stilijo cbofca of a fine gol<] yellunr, very ijoe« tender^ and fri- lift, 


f ' 

Ciilinti'- 
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w« grandfon of <ibe precedtiig. His father Edi Wfl/ag* 


Sciifin^. 
fleet. 


I of ihjohn’. Coiitgc ia OmbridK, 

^ S,riIrfAGO| ID botany j a genat of plants belong* E» A. S> M« D. and Greutatn profefTor of phyfle s bnt 
Jng to the clafs of^a«a^Wtf, and order oi triandria* marrying in 1692, he loll hh. lucratiae offices and.hw 
There is one female. The calyx is monophyllous, and father’s favour ; a misfortune that afie^cd both him* 
almoft three lohed. There is no corolla, and the berry fclf and his pofterity. However, croinfr into orders 


flsrr. 


is globular. There is only one fpecics, the bunius. 

STlLBE, in botany ; a genus of plaots belonging 
to the clafs of polygamia, and order 'of diacia, i'lic 
exterior calyx of the hermaphrodite flower is triphyl- 
lons i the interior is quinquedentatc and cartilaginous. 
The corolla is funtiel-fhiipcd and quinqiiefid. There 
are four ilamina { and there is one feed tii the interior 


he obtained, by his father’s means, the living of New¬ 
ington Butts, which he immediately exclianged for 
thofe of Wood Norton and Swaaton in Not folk. Hii 
died in lytifl. 

Beiijamiu, his only Ton, was ei^ated at Norwich 
fchool, which he left io 1720, with the char»Aer of 
an excellent fcholar. He then went to Trinity C<d« 


calyx calyptrate. The female flower is fmiilar, has no lege in Cambridge, at the requeft of Dr Bentley, the 
interior talyx nor fruit. There arc three fpecics, the mailer, who had been private tutor to his father, do- 
pinaflra, ericoidts, and cornua, all foreign pladts. medic chaplain to his grandfather, and much indebt- 
•STILE. See Style. ed to the family. Here he was a candidate for a fel- 

STlIiL, the name of an apparatus ufed in chemif^ lowihip, but was rejefted by tl>c mader’s influtncc. 
try and in the didillation of ardent fpirits* See Che- This was a feverc and unexpeAed difappointrnent, and 
MiSTRY IfideXf at Dipllatkn and StiU, but little alleviated afterwards by the DoAor’s Hpology/ 

Still Bottom^ in the didillery, a name given by the that it was a pity that a gentleman of Mr StiUingfleei’s 
traders to what remains in the itill after working the parts flioiild be buried witliiu the walla of a college, 
walh into low wines. Tlicfe bottoms arc procured in Perhaps, however, this ingratitude of Dr Bentley 
the greateft quantity from the malt wadi, and arc of fo was not of any real diffcrvicc to Mr Stillingfleei. By- 
much v&lue to the didillcr in the fattening of hogs, &c. being thrown into the world, be formed many ho- 
that he often Bnds them one of the mdfl valuable arti* nourable and valuable connexions* He dedicated forae 
clcs of the biUiner^. 

STILLlNOl'l.EET (Edward), bilhop of Wor- 
ceilcr, was the fou of l-'amuel Stillingfleet gentleman, 
and was born ut Cranborn in Dorfetdiirc in 1635. He 
was educated at St John’s College, Cambridge ; and 
having received holy orders, was, in 1657, prefented 
to the rcAory of Sutton in NoUinghamIhirr. By nobleman, alludes with equal politeneis, as well as 


tranflations of l.iunxus to the bte J^ord-Eyttlelon, 
partly, he fiys, from motives «»f private rcfpeil and 
honour.' Lord Barrington gave him, in a very po¬ 
lite manner, the place of the madcr of the barrack^ 
at Kenfington ; a favour to which Mr Stillingfleet, 
in the dedication of his Calendar of Plora to that 


jxiblidiing his Origints Saerd^ one of the abled defences 
of revealed religion that has ever been written, he 
foon acquired fuch reputation, that he was appointed 
preacher of the Rolls Chapel; and in January z66y 
was prefented to the rcAory of St Andrew’s, Hol- 
born. He was afterwards chofen IcAurer at the 
Temple, and appointed chaplain in ordinary to King 
Charles 11 . In 1668 he took the degree of doAor 


with the warmed gratitude. His Calendar of Plot a. 
W'as formed at Siratton in Norfolk in lire year X755, 
at the hofpitable feat of bis very worthy and ingenious 
friend Mr Mariham, who had made fcveral obftrrra- 
tiuns of that kind, and had eoramuuicatcJ to the public 
his curious obfervations on the growth of trees. But 
it was to Mr Wyndham of Kclbrig in Norfolk that 
he appears to have had the grcatell obiigatioiis: he 


of divinity ; and was foon after engaged in a difpute travelled abroad with iHm, fpent much of his lime at 
with thofe of the Romifh religion, bv publifhitig his hia houfe, and was appointed one of his executors (Mr 
difeourfe concerning the idolatry and fanaticifm of the Garrick was another), with a confulcrable addition to 
church of Rome, w’hich he afterwards defended againft an annuity which tliat gentleman hud fettled upon Iri.m 

feveral antagonifls. In 1680 he preached at Guild* in his lifetime. 

hall chapel a fermon on Phil. iii. 26, which he pub* Mr Si illiagfleet’a genius feems, if we may judge from* 

lifted under the title of and his works, to have led him principally to the fliicjy of 

this being immediately attacked by leveral writers, he natural hillory } which he profeeitted as an ingenious' 

in 1683 publiftcil his Unrea/onaUenr/t of Separation* philofopher, an ufeful citizen, and b good man. In. 

In iCSy appeared liis Origiuet Jiri/antiice, ortbe Anti- tliis walk of learning he mentions, as his friends, Dr 


quities of the Britilh Church, in folio. During the 
reign of Kii»g James II. he wrote feveral traAs agaiull 
Popery, and was prolocutor of the convocation, as he 
had likewife been un^er Charles II. After the Revo¬ 
lution he was advanced to the bi(hopric of Worcellcr, 
and was engaged in a difpute with the Socinians, and 
alfo with Mr Loqke ; in which lafl contell he is gene. 
n«ily thought to have been uufuccefsful. He died at 
Wiilmiiiflcr in 1699, and was interred in'tbe cathedral 
of WorcefliT, where a monument was ereAed to his 
memory by his fon. Dr Stillingfleet wTote other works 
befides, thofe here mentioned, which, with the above, 
have been rej>rinlcd in 6 vols. folio. 

SiiLL]N'Gri,fcbT (Benjamin), an ingenious natura- 


Watfon, Mr (afterw’ards Dr) Sulaoder, Mr Hudfon.^^ 
Mr Price of I’oxley, and fome oiben ; to whom may 
be added the ingenious Mi- Pennant. Nor caa wu 
omit the flattering mention which the late Mr Gray 
makes of him in one of bis letters, dated from Londom- 
in 1761 : ** I have lately made an acquaintance with 
this philofopher, wl>o lives in a garret here io tlie win*- 
ter, that he may fupport fome near relations who de¬ 
pend upon him. He is always employed^ conrequent- 
iy (according to my old maxim) always happy, always 
cheerful* and feeins to me a very worthy lionefl wan- 
His prefent feheme is to,fend fome pcrhim, pinpcrly 
qualified, to refidc a year or two In.Jkttica, to make 
themfclvcs acquainted wjUi the climate, piodutliorw,! 

and 
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8«il]itig* add natural hiftory of the countrj, that we may under- 
ftand AriftotICf Tbenphrdftui^drc. who have been hea* 
StUpa then'Greekto ua ferfolha^affei} and this be haa got 
- —' propofed to Liord Bute> stf^lihely -perfpn to put it in 
eitedt^lbei, iu.he hdiimfelf a botanilL*^ 

Mr St^ihgAect pnbl^ed a volume of mircellaneoua 
tf«i6Uy which ia dn much efteemt and does great honour 
to'hifl head and heart.' They are chiefly tranflations of 
ibrne ciTayi in Yh'c AwimniiaUi jleadmU^t published by 
Linnaeus, inter^erf^ with Tome obfervations and ad¬ 
ditions bf hit oww^ In this volume he (hows a!fo a 
tafta fo^ claCoal Ictrhiugi and entertains us with fome 
elegant pbetieal effudons trf hia own. But his Eflay on 
Cohverfation, pubhfhed in the firft-volume of Oodfley's 
Colleton of roems, entitles him to a'diftinguiihed rank 
among our EugHfh poets. This poem is addre'fled to 
MrWyndhim', with ell that warmth nffriendfliip whi(^ 
diftmguifhes Mr Stillingdeet. As it is chiefly dtdac>* 

. tic, it does not admit of fo many ornaments as fome 
compofitions of other kinds. 'However, it contains . 
much good fenfe, (hows a confiderable knowledge of 
mankind, and has fcveral.paiTages that in poim-ot har- 
vnofliy and eafy verii^cation would not difgrace the writ¬ 
ings of our moft admired poets. Here more than once 
Mr Stillingfleet (hows himfelf ftill fore for Dr Bentley’s 
crUcl treatment of him ; and towards the beautiful and 
Ihoral clofe of it (where it is fuppofed be gives us a 
Ocetch of himfelf) feems to hint at a mortifleation of a 
more-delicate nature, which he is faid to luive fuffered 
from the other fex. 

To th^e-dHappornttnems H was perhaps owing that 
’Mr Stillingfleet neither married nor went into orders. 
His London refldcnce was at a faddler’s in Piccadilly t 
where be died in lyyti aged above 70, leaving fevcral 
valuable papers behind him. He was buried in St 
James’s church« Without the flighted monument of his 
having cxifted. 

STlLLINGtA, in botany; a genus of plants be* 
kMfging to the -dafs of monoccia, and to the order of mo- 
nodelpbia. The male calyx is hemifphcrical and multi- 
tdrous. The corolla is tubulous, and erufc or gnawed. 
The female calyx is uniflorous and inferior. The co- 
notla is fuperior. The (lyle is trifld, and the capfulc 
three-grained. There is only one fpecies^ the fylvatict. 

STILYARD. Bee Ststi-TarJ, 

'STlLPOy a edebrated pbilofopher of Megara, flou- 
nthed under the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. In his 
yaulh he had been addiBed to licentious pleafures, from 
which he reltgioufly refrained from the moment that he 
ranked himfeTf among idiilofophers. When Ptolemy 
8oter> at the tikinji of Megara, offered him a large fum 
of money, and Mqaefled that he would accompany him 
into Egypt, be accepted but a fmall part of the offer, 
and retir^ to the i«nd of JEgina, whence, en Ptole* 
my’s departure, be returned to Megara. Tbatcity be* 
ing again taken by Demetrius the fon of Antigonni, 
smd the ffhilofbpher requited to give aa account of any 
affedts whidb he had loft during the hurry of the plun¬ 
der, be repUed, that he had nothing; for no one 
could take from him his karbing and eloquence. So 
gteat was the fame of St 3 pe«' that ^ mofl eminent 
pkiUifopbers of Athena ptidfuihin attending upon 

MS'diicoarfrs. Hh p e c a M rff do fl ifaSt were, thm fpe- 
d&cs tir hbWeriaU have no teal etfHboSce; and that one 

• '.* ... ' v'v «■ 


thio^ cannot be pi^Qatcd pf auQ^er. With ^pedftlj^'Uaiat 
to the former of tbl^e opinions, lie Teems to have tauglit .A 
the fame dodtrine with the feA afterwards knpwfi by , 

the appellatiph of To provq that one 

thing cannot be predicated of another, he uid, that 
goodntfs aad m/m, for in(lance,are diflerent things, which 
cannot be confounded by afTertlng the one to be,, the 
other: he ar^ed farther, that goudnefa is an univeHsI, 
and untvcrfau have no real exiftence; cpnfequently, 
iince nothing can be predicated of anything, good* 
nefs cannot be predicated of . man. Thus, whilit 
fubtle logician vraa, through his’whole argqment, firt.-0/ 
dicating one thing of another, he denied that ahy 
thing could be the accident or predicate of asoiher.^"^ 

If Stilpo was ferious to this reafoning; if he m^t any 
thing more than to expofe the fophillry of the fchools, 
he mull be confeffed to have been an ciniuent mailer of 
the art of wrangling ; and it was not wholly without 
reafon that Glycera, a celebrated courtezan, when (he 
was reproved by him as a corrupter of youth, replied, 
that the charge might be juftly retorted upon himfelf, 
who fpenthis time in filling their heads with fophiflical 
quibbles and uMcfs fubiletici. In ethics he feems to 
have been a Stoic, and in religion he had a public and 
a private do£lrine, the former for the multitude, and 
the latter for his friends. He admitted the exillmce 
of a fupreme divinity, but had no reverence for the Gre* 
cian fuperftitions. 

STILOBATUM, id archiceflure, denotes the body 
of the pedeftal of any column. 

STILTON, a town of England, in the county of 
HuntingdonOiire, 75 miks from London, foutli*wc(l 
of Yaxley, 00 the Roman highway from Caflor to 
Huntingdon, called Srmine'^reett fome parts of which, 
in this neighbourhood, appear flill paved with (lone. 

This place is famous for cfieefe which is called EngHJh 
ParmefaHt and is brought to table full of mites or mag¬ 
gots. For making Stilton chi-efe, we have the follow¬ 
ing receipt in the flrft volume of the Rep^ttory oj Arlty 
and MnnufaSureii 

*<Take the night’s cream, andptit it to the moming’l 
new milk, with the rennet; when the curd is come, it 
is not to be broken, as is done with other cheefes, but 
take it out with a foil-di(h altogether, and place it in a 
fteve to drain gradually; and as it drains, keep gradu¬ 
ally prefltng it till it brcones firm and dry; then place 
it in a wooden hoop ; afterwards to be kept dry on 
boards, turned fixquently, with cloth binders round it, 
which are to be tightened aa occa/ion requires, and 
changed every day until the cbeefe become firm enough 
to fupport itlelf; after the cloth is taken off, the cheefe 
is rubbed every day all over, for two or three months, « 
with a brufh ; and if the weather be damp or mold, 
twice a-day; and even bHbre the cloth is taken off, the 
top and bottom are Well nibbed every day.” 

STIMULANTS, in medicine, fubftanceswhtclttii* 

Creafe the aAion of certain parts of thebody. In pair* 
tlnlar, they quicken the motion of the blood, increi^e 
the aftion of the mufcular fibres, and affedi tbebefr.^! 

^(leni. 

STIMULI, in botany; a fpecies of annatdre or 
offrn&ve weapon, with iraich fome plant^ as nettle, 
cafladi, acalypht, and tragia, are nimifhed.' ^beir 
iffe, (ayi Einnsoi, ii by tbeir Venoiqoiit pqndlurcs to 
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Pateoner, 

Alsriat 


fiting' keep off Hiked tniffialt thit wo^ld, i^proach to hurt 
II. them. 

Stirm. STIKG* an apparatus in the Mciies of certain in¬ 
fers, in form of a little fpear« fenring them as a woa* 
pon of offence. 

in ichthyology. See Raia. 

. 8TlNK*por» an earthen jar or (he 11 » charged with 
n a- powder* grenadoes* and other materials of an ofien- 
.5^ fuffocating fmell. It isfr^uently ufed by pri- 
▼ateers* in the weffem ocean* in the attack of an enemy 
whom he 'defigns to board ; for which purpofe it is fur- 
niffied with a light fufe at the opening or touch^bole. 
See BoAaDiao. 

•STINT, a fpccies of the Trimga. 

STIPA, FsATH&a Grass, in botany: A genus of 
plants belonging to the clafs of trianJna, and order of 
di^nta ; and in the natural fyftem ranking under the 
4th order, Qramina. The calyx is biridred. The ex¬ 
terior vaWe of the corolla is terminated by an awn; the 
bafe is jointed. 

There are nine fpccies, the pennata, jtincea, capillata, 
ariftella, tenacilfima, areoacea, membranacca, arguens, 
and fpicata. Of tbefe one only is Britiih, the pennata 
or common feather grafs. The beards are feathered. 
The plant riCes to the height of 10 inches, grows on 
mountains, and flowers in July or Augufl* 

STIPEND, among the Romans, figoifies the fame 
with tribute ; and heoce^i^i^hrn were the fame with 
tributariu 

Stipemd, in Scots law. See Law, § clix. la. 

STIPULA, in botany, one of the fulcra or props of 
plants, defined by Linnwus to be a fcale, or fmall leaf, 
ftatimied on each fide the bafe of the footftalks of the 
flower and leaves, at their firft appearance, for the pur¬ 
pofe of fupport. Elmgren reftriAs'it to the footftalks 
of the leaves only. 

STIPULATION, in the civil law, the aa of fti- 
pulatiug, that is, of treating and concluding terms 
'and conditions to be infeited in a conttaa. Stipula¬ 
tions were anciently performed at Rome, with abund¬ 
ance of ceremonies; the firft whereof was, that one 
party fliould interrogate, and the other anfwer, to give 
his confent, and omige himfelf. By the ancient Ro¬ 
man law, nobody could ftipulate hut for himfelf; but 
as the tabelliones were public fervants, they were al¬ 
lowed to ftipulate for their mafters; and the notaries 
fucceeding the Ubelliones have inherited the fame pri¬ 
vilege. 

STIRIA, a province of Germany, in the circle of 
Auftria, with the title of a duchy. It Is bounded on 
the north by the archduchy of Auftria, on the eaft by 
Hungary, on the fouth by Carniola, and on the weft 
by Carintbia, and the archbiftiopric of Saltlburg; being 
125 mUes in.lfngth and 17 in breadth,- h is laid to 
imnuin ft dties, 95 towns, 338 caftlch 1$ convents, 
and 366 ,ooq inhabitaou. Though it is a mountain¬ 
ous country, yet there is a great deal of land fit for til¬ 
lage*, and the foil is fo good, that the icdubicanti never 
^rere in want of corn. It contains minea of very good 
iron } whence the arms made ihcreare in gr^t*efteem. 

differ greatly from the Auftnans, a^ are 
yi-^^liua and downright, They have al) fwcllipgf on 
thetf tbsoats, called hrotuha^u* 'The^toareal&ve^ 
iim^^«* and are very zealous worftiippms of the Virgin 
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Mary. They delighj^to iU aL hpme ip -tlM Stirfleg. 

corner, never troubling l^r beads about fo^ign ^ 

The,chief town is Gratxi^^ 

S'lTRLING, a town (KScotland, fituated-on the 
river Forth, 35 miles nor^weft of Edinburgh, in 
W. Long. 3* 59. N« Lat. id. It is alio called 

Sttrlins and Striwrmir; from Joryaer of whjcb Boe¬ 
thius falfely derives the mmt^Uerling money becaufe, 
fays he, Oibeit, a Saxon princir»4^ter-the overthrow of 
the Scots, eftabliihed a mint there. ThC’name of 
Striveling is faid to have been derkyd frequen¬ 

cy of ftrifes or cooflids in the. neighbourhood. The 
town contains about 4000 inhabhSnts. jt has a mv 
nufaifture of tartans and flialloons, and employs about 
30 looms in that of carpets. The g^at is very- 
broad. In it is the tolbootb, where is' k^pt lhe ftaud- 
ard for the wet rocafures of Scotland. lOithcr ftreess 
are narrow and irregular.—Stirling Uo'p^nlouture a re- 
femblance of Edinburgh ; being built pn a^-yook of tlie 
fame form, with a fortrefs on the fummit. . The wri- 
giii of the caftle is utiknown. The rock of SlS’hng 
was ftrongly fortified by the Pi^^s, amongft whom ar- 
chiteAure and feveral other ufeful arts had made a con- 
fiderable progrefs. As it lay in the extremities of|heir 
kingdom, the pofleffion of it was the occafion oif 4rer 
quent contefts ^twixt them and their neighbours tkf 
Scots and Nurtbumbri:in8; each of whofe domioionl 
did, for feme time, terminate near it. 

When the Scots, under Kenneth II. overthrew the 
Pi£ii(h empire near the middle of the ntnth ceocury, 
they endeavoured to obUtcrate every memorial of that 
people. They not only gave new names to provinces 
and towns, but, with all the rage of barbarians, demo- 
Itihed many magnificent and uleful edifices which had 
been reared up by them, and this fortrefs among the 
reft. It was, however, foon rebuilt, though upon an 
occafion not very honourable to the Scots. 

Upon the death of Kenneth 11 . in 855, hu brother 
Donald V. mounted the throne of Scotland. In the 
beginning of his reign the kingdom was invaded hy 
O/brecht and Ella, two Northumbrian princes, wbo, 
uniting their forces with the Cumbrian Britons, and a 
number of Pi^s, who upon tbeir expulfion from their 
native country bad taken refuge in England, advanced 
to Jedburgh, where Donald encouoUred-them ; and, 
after a fierce and bloody battle, obtained a complete 
vidlory : but, having taken up his ftation in Berwick, 
an fupine fecurity, the Northumbrians, informed of the 
car^lefs poftare in which the Scottifli army lay, furpril^ 
them bv a lufty march, dtiperfed tl^.m, aud made a 
prifoner or the king. Purfuiug the advantage they had 
gained, they marched northward, and fubdued all 
fore them to the frith of Forth aod the town of Stir¬ 
ling. But the forlorn fituation of the .Scots, without a 
king and without majarmyA «bligiag them, to fue fpi; 
peacy, they ob^ined ity /upon, .conditioa that ,they 
mould pay a fum of. money for the raofom pf the king, 
and yield up all their dominions opon the.ipntii fide 
the Forth to the conquerora. 

The Northumbrians taking pc^efiloa of the territo¬ 
ries ceded ^ .|be«B by UHs treaty, rebuilt the caftic 0^ 

Stirlieigt ai^.pUccd ip; it Ji .ftroi^ garrifisp, in .o«r 
der to^cfefve tbqic^anw pooqttefts»;gpon the frooti^ 
of wbi«i it was fitoat^ Ouruuthoritiei alfo inform 
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8tirUeg. U8| that iUey erefted t ftona |jKdge oTer tKe Forthi 
upon the fummit of which a^tfrafs wa« raifedi with the 
foUowiog iofcnptton in m^&Uh thyme. 

jlngloj a SiolU/^lpar4j^ erux ifia remoth g 
ArmU h\cJlcta Sn^ Scoii Jiant b'lc^ cruce tutu 

Which is thus tranflatel^bj Belleadcn. 

I am free mar<d»^ 4 s pafTengens may ken, 

To Scotti^ to 9 ritonis, and to Inglifmen. 

None of the ant^t Engliih hiftorians mention this 
conqueft. The whole ftory, as well as the infcription, 
wears much of a nonkiih garb $ yet its authenticity is 
not a little confirmed by the arms of the town of Stir¬ 
ling, upon which n a bridge, with a crofs, and the laft 
line of the above Latin diilich is the motto round it. 

We muft not, however, imagine, that in thofc times 
that fortrefs bore any refemblance to the prefent ftnic- 
ture, whicb is adapted to the ufe of hre-arms. Its 
fize and i^rm probably refembled thnfe cafl-les which, 
under the feudal conftitution, the Eiigliih and Seottiih 
barons ufed to erect upon their eltates for dwelling- 
houres4 and which, in thofc barbarous ages, they found 
neceilary to fortify for their defence, not only againit 
foreign invaders, but often againfl the attacks of their 
pwn neighbours. It is dircAly fuch a Gothic figure as 
this which reprefents the Cu^tum Sttit'clenfe upon the 
arms of Stirling. 

This fortrefs, after it had continued in the pofleiTion 
of the Northumbrian Saznns about zo years, was, to¬ 
gether with the whole country upon the fouth fide of 
the Forth, rellored to the Scots, upon condition of their 
aflilliiigthe Saxons againft their tut bulcnt invaders the 
Danes. Upon the arms of Stirling arc two branches 
of a tree, to reprefent the Nemut S/rhvIen/e ; but the 
fituation and boundaries of that foreft, which was pro¬ 
bably a wing of the Caledonian, cannot be afeertained. 
Upon the fouth of Stirling, veftiges of a foreft arc ftill 
difcernible for fcvcral miles. Banks of natural timber 
ftill remain in the caAle park, at Murray*! wood, and 
near Neth«r Bannockburn ; and (lumps of trees, with 
much bnilhwood, are to be feen in all tlie adjacent 
ficUi. 

When Kenneth III. received intelligence of the 
Dsnes having invaded his dominions, he appointed the 
cHftlc of Stirling to be the place of rendezvous for his 
army j and he marched from thence to the battle of 
l^oncarty, where he obtained a vidory over thofc ro¬ 
vers, in the cod ef the lotb century. 

In ths 12th century, this caftic is fpoken of as a 
place of grejst importance, and one of the ftrongeft for- 
trelTea in the kingdom. In {174, a calamity, not unu. 
fualamongft ibe Scoltilh monarchs, bcfel Wdliaro,who 
at that time wcupied the throne. He was takrn pri- 
foacr In an wnfuccefsful espeditioa which he made into 
England; an^ after haeii^ been detuned it months 
in captivity, was .ivleafed, upon ftipubting to pay a 
large fum of cttoney for bis iinfom; and, until pay. 
ment thereof, delivering into the hands of the Englifli 
the four principal fortceftes in the kingdom, which in 
thofc days were Stirling, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, and 
Berwick. This was the ftrft great afeendant that Eng¬ 
land ^atoed -over Scotland t and iadeed the aaoft iia- 
portent traafaAiop whicb bad pafted between'theCe 
bbigdoms from the Norman coo^ueft. 
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Though the Scottilh mouarch»,in their frequent peri 
ambulations through the kingdom, often vilited Stir¬ 
ling, and held their courts for fomc time iu the caftle; 
yet it did not become a royal refidencc till the family 
of Stuart mounted the throne, and it was from diftcrert 
princes of this family that it received its prefent form. 
It was the place of the nativity of James H. 5 and, 
when raifed to the thrime, he frequently kept bis court 
in it. It is well knoum to have been the place where 
that prince perpetrated an atrocious deed, the murder 
of William earl uf Douglas, whom he ftabbed with his 
own hand. The royal apaitments were at that time in 
the north-weft comer ot the caftlr, and are now the 
refidcnce of the fort-major. Tlie room where the mlir- 
der was committed ftill goes by the name of Dou^lat*t 
room* See Scotland, N° 504, 305. 

James Ill. contrafling a fondnefs for tbe caftle on 
account of its pivafant fituatiun, made it the chief place 
of his refidencc, and added fcvcral ctnbclhfhments to it. 
He built within it a magnificent hall, which in thofc 
days was deemed a noble ftruflure, and is ftill entire. 
It now goes by the name of the parliament»houfe^ having 
been dciigued for the accommodation of that fupreme 
court. It was comred with an oaken roof of exqui- 
fjte workmanfhip, which, though very little decayed, 
was a few years ago removed to make way for one 
of more modern ftruflure. James alfo ereded a college 
of fecular priefts in the caftle, which he called t he chafeh 
royaff and which proved one caufc of his own ruin. Ai. 
the expences needfary for inaintainiag the numerous of¬ 
ficers of fuch an inililution were confiderable, he annex¬ 
ed to it the revenues of the rich priory of Coldingham 
in the Merfe, which at that time happened to become 
vacant. This priory had for a long lime been hoKlen 
by pel funs connefled with the family of Hume ; and 
that family, cuiifidtring it as belonging to them, ftrong. 
ly oppofed the annexation. The difpute feems to have 
laftedfeveral years; for one parliament had pafTcd a vote, 
annexing the .priory to the chapel-royal, and a fubfe- 
quent one rnaaed a ftatiite prohibiting every attempt 
that was contrary orprejudlcal to that annexation. 

James V. was crowned in the caftk uf Stirling; and 
the palace, which is the chief ornament of it, i*m the 
work of that prince. This is a (lately and commodi- 
ous ftrudlbrc, all of hewn ftone, with much ftatuary 
work upon it. It is built in form of 1 fquare, with a 
fmall court in the middle, in which the king*s lions arc 
faid to have been kept ; and hence it ftill goes by the 
name of the itons den* The pidace contains many large 
and elegant apartments ; tbe ground.ltoi-y ix now con¬ 
verted into barrack-ropms for the foldiers of the garri- 
Con ; the upper affords a houfe for the governor, wiib 
, lodgings for Tome of tbe fubaltcm officers. ' 

Oppufite to the palaee, upon the noilh, ftarids an 
elegant chapel, which was built by James VL for the 
baptifm of his fun Prince Henry in 1594. In this 
chapel is pTcferved the hulk of a large boat, wbick 
that whimlical monarch caufed to be built and {daced 
upon carriages, m order to convey into tbe caftle tbe 
provifions ibr that folemnity. 

A ftroDgbattery, with a tier of guns pointing to tli^ 
bridge over the Forth, was ere£led daring tlw regency 
of l/Uxfc£ X-orraine, mother to blary. Xtia call¬ 

ed the French hatterjt probably bccaufe conilrufled by. 
engineers of that nation. The laft‘addltaoo was made 

to 
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fitMing, to the forttfication« in the reign of Queen Anne. For- 
Stirling* merly they reached no farther than iKc old gate, upon 
which the flag flaff now llandi i b>lt in that reign they 
were confidcrably enlarged upon the itde towards the 
town ; and barracks, which are bomb proof, with feve- 
ral other conveniences for a flcge» were erected. 

Upon the fotith fide of the cadle lies a park enclofed 
with a (lone wall, called iUc ffark, and near to the 
foot of the rock on which the caftle (lauds, lay the 
royal gardens ; veiliges of the walks and parterres, with 
a few (lumps of fruit trees, are dill viflble; but by lon^ 
negle^. and tl’.e natural weturfs of the foil, the place is 
now little better tiian a inar(h. In the gardens is a 
mount of earth in form of a table, with benches of 
earth around it, where, according to tradition, the 
court fometimes licld f<tet-ehampetres% In the caille- 
hill is an liollow, comprehending about an acre of 
ground, and having'ail the appearance of an artiflcial 
work, which was ufed for joufts, tournaments, and 
other feats of chivalry. 

Northward of the caflie lies the Govan, or perhaps 
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by part of Lcmioit. and Clydefdale; on ihc call, by Somip 
Oackmannanflurc, tht river Forth, and part of Lo- 
thian ; on the foiilh ealL by IjOthian \ and on the . ^ -V 

noith, by Montciih. Tire face of the country is open 
and agreeable, diverfiiied by, hill and dale, well wntcr- 
ed with dreams and rivers ;'tbe principal of which la 
the Forth, riling in the ueighb|turhoodof a high muun- 
ta'n calk'd Ben ItomnnHt and,%unni(ig eadward, forms 
the frith of Edinburgh. Tire fouthem part is hilly, 
afl'ordiiig plenty of game, and paflurage for fheep, 
horfes, and black cattle. The eadern part is fertile, 
producing plentiful liarveds of coM, and great abund¬ 
ance of coal. I^ad ore is found inidifferent parts of the 
(hire; and the rivers abound with p 9 u>trout,and falmon. 

S'riRRUP, in the manege, a r*R or fupport for the 
liorfcman’s foot, for enabling him to mount and for 
keeping him firm in his feat. ^ 

Stirrups were unknown to the anclttpts. The want 
of them in getting upon horfchack was Aipplied by agi¬ 
lity or art. Some horfes were taught toRoop to taue 
their riders up; but the riders often leapt upbytlie help 


more properly the Gosling hill (a) ; in the middle of of their fpears, or were adlded by theirflavcf, or made 


which is a fmall mount called Hurly Haakyy upon wliich 
Duke Murdoch and his two fons wrre executed for 
trcafonablc pra^iccs in the reign of James I. 

I'lie profpcc^t from the callle is mod delightful, as 
well as extenfivr, being greatly beautified, efpecially 
upon the ead, by the windings of the Forth ; which 
are fo many, that though the didance by land from 
Stirling to Alloa is, iu a draight line, nut quite fix 
miles, it is faid to be 14 by ifrater. As this liver ge¬ 
nerally runs upon plain ground, it rolls its dream in fo 
flow and lilent a manner, that what Silius Ttalicus faith 
of the Ticinus is applicable to it, if, inflead of lucenti in 
that poet, we (liould for once read Inio/o ; for the clay 
bank?, together with the tide, which flow's above Stir¬ 
ling, render the Fortii perpetually muddy : 

ViK eredat lahi^ ripis tarn mhit opaeh 

^Oflsiif/irnm dneh /uto/o gurgtle lympbam. 


ufe of bidders for the purpofe. Gracchii^ diled the 
highways with Hones, which were intended tr^anfwcr 
the fame end. The fame was alfo required of the fur- 
veyors of the roads in Giccce as part of their duty. 

Menage obferves, that St Jerome is the flrd authpr 
who mentions them. But the paflage alluded to is nob , 
to be found in his cpidles; and if it were there, it \ 
would prove nothing, bccaufe St Jerome lived at a 
time when (lirrups arc fuppofed to have been invented, 
and after the ufe of faddles. Montfancon denies the * 

aiuhenlicity of this pafTnge ; and, in order to account 
for the ignorance of the ancients with regard to an in- 
Itrument fo nfeful and fo eafy of invention, he obferves,Vol. 
that while cloths and houflngs only were laid upon thep. 6j. 
horfes backs, on which the riders were to fit, tlirrups 
could not have been ufed, becaufc they could not have 
been fallened with the fame fecurity as upon a faddle. 

But it is more probable, that iu this inllance, as in 


The lordfliip and caftle of Stirling were a part of the 
iifual dowry of the queens of Scotland, at lead after the 
family of Stuart came to the throne, in which they 
were invelled at their marriage. 

Robert Lord Erflcinc was appointed governor of the 
raftle by King David II. and the office continued in 
that family till 1715. 

This fortrefs hath been the feene of many tranfac- 
tions. Bfing by its fituation cunfidered as a key to 
the northern parts of the kingdom, the pofleflion of it 
liath been always efteemed of great importance to thofe 
who fought to he mafters of Scotland. It was undoubt¬ 
edly a place of ftrength when the art of war by ordnance 
was in its infancy; but though it refifted the utmoft ef¬ 
forts of the rebels in 1746, it could not now hold out 
three days if befieged by an army of a few thoufand 
men condudled by an engineer of knowledge and iute* 
grity.. 

STIRLINGSHIRE, a county of Scotland, of 
which Stirling is the capital It ext'cncs 20 miles in 
^length and 12 in breadth; being bounded on the weft 


many others, tlie progrrfs of human genius and inven¬ 
tion is uncertain and flow, depending frequently upon 
accidental caufes. 

SnuKf/v 0/ a Sbtpt a piece of timber put upon a 
fliip’s keel, when fame of her keel happens to be beaten 
off, and they cannot come conveniently to put or fit in 
a new piece ; then they jiateh in a piece of timber, and 
bind it on with an iron, w'hich goes under the (hip's 
keel, and comes up on each fide of the (hip, where it 
is nailed ftrongly with fpikes j and this they call a ftir* 
rup. 

STOB^US (John), a laborious Greek writer, who 
lived at the end of the fourth ceutury, compofed many 
works, of which there are only his Cotle^ions remain¬ 
ing, and even thefe are not as he compoied them; many 
things being inferted by later authors. This work con¬ 
tains many important fentiments collcdled from the an¬ 
cient writers, poets, and philofophers. 

STOCK, in gardening, Src. the ftem or trtlnk of a 
tree. What ftotk is mod proper for each kind of friiit, 
ought as well tu be coofidered and known, as what foil 
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IS nbft foita^Ie to tre^t^'for tnro things the 

fatUretigdh^ofti^ctfy'lSd lbejf#Sdner8 offruit»^tquaUy 
depend. The beft 'wsy IbrJ^ofe who intend to plants 
is to raife thoir own fto<dk8«ill^ which they wiUbe better 
aSured of what they do'^^ut if they fhould buy their 
trees of ourferymen, th^ Should diligently inquire 
upon what ftocks they^wrc propsgated. See Geaft- 

IMO. 

Stock, in trade; Sv Cjititai. Stoti, . 

SrocK-Broi^r, Sel^iotea and Stocks. 

Sro'cx-Dove, hi tbology. SeeCoLUMaa. 
SrocK-^o^^ffig, ^e art or myflery of trafficking in 
the public ftocks 6it funds. See Fund and Stock Jo9^ 
BiNa» f 

trocar GWj’Jtov^^ in botany. See Cheikanthus. 
STOGKHOl^M, the capital of Sweden, is htuatcd 
in the province c^Uplsnd, in K. I^ong. 19. 30. and N. 
Lati 59. 20. Its foundation is by the beft Swedilh 
wTiteri generally attributed to Birger Jarl, regent of 
the kingdodiabout the middle of the 13th century du< 
ring t!ie tttlhonty of his Ton Waldemar, who had been 
ratfed to ^e throne by the ftates of the kingdom ; but 
it was before the laft century that the royal reft* 
dence ^as transferred from Upfalato this city. 

This capital, which is very long and irregular, occu- 
pief^'befidet two peninfulas, feven fmall rocl^ idands 
fctctercd in the Mxler, in the ftreama which iifue from 
^hat lake, and in a bay of the gulf of Bothnia. A va- 
riety of enntrafted and enchanting views are formed by 
vtumbrrlefs rocks of granite rifing boldly from the fur* 
face of the water, partly bare and craggy, partly dotted 
with honfes, or feathered with wood. The harbour is 
an inlet of the Baltic : the water as clear as cryftal, and 
of fuch depth that (hips of the iargeli burthen can ap« 
ptVaCh the quay, which is of confidcrable breadth, and 
lined with Ipaciuus buildings and warchuufes. At the 
extremity of the harbour feveral ftreets rife one above 
another in the form of an amphitheatre } and the palace, 
a magnificent building, crowMia the fummit. Towards 
the fen, a'boiit two or three miles from the town, the 
harbour is contra£led into a narrow llrait, and, winding 
among high rocks, difappears from the hghtj and the 
prorpc^l'is temiinated by diftant hills, overfpread with 
fbreft. It is farbeyohd the power of words, or of the 
jjencil to delineate tbefe lingular views. The central 
rfland, from which the city derives its name, and the 
Kitterholm, are the handfomeft parts of the town. £x» 
cepting tu the fttburbs* where the houfes are of wood 
painted red, the generality of tlie buildings are of (lone, 
ur brick ftuccord whicei The royal palace, which Hands 
ill the centre of Stockholm, aird upon the highcil fpot 
ef ground, was beguo -by Chirles XI.; it is a large 
quadranffulat ftene edifice, and the ftyle of architcAure 
is both elegimt and magnificent. 

It is the habitation not only of the royal family, but 
alfo of thK greater ptrA of the offices belonging to the 
houfelK^d*'''It'iike^ife ebmprelienda the national or 
fuprtroe court of'joftice, theboUeges of war, chancery, 
treafury, and'oefinmerce i a chrapcl, armoury, library, 
and oi^e for -the public records | but tbe greater num> 
ber trf inferior offers and frrvants b^ngiag to the 
court, are, with fbe foot guards, quartered on the 
bttrghers. The oaftle, and all the ftately edifices in 
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of the diet» is an elegant building, adoroed oa the out* fitockholaii 
fide with marble fiatocs and columns, and 00 tbeinfide Scodiing. 
with patmiflg and fculptare. This and three other pa¬ 
laces Hands on the hanks of the lake, aud are built on 
the fame modeU fo as to compofe-an uniform .piece of 
architeAiire. The hank, built at the expence of the 
city, is a noble edifice, and johis with many fumptuous 
houfes belonging tu the ncdsility in exhibiting a fplendid 
appearance. Tbe houfes of the burghers are generally 
built of brick in tbe city; but in the fuburbs they are 
commonly made up of timber, and therefore very fubjed 
to conflngrationi* Tlicfe houfes are often framed in Fin> 
land, according to the plan and dimenfions prefcril>ed : 
whence they are tranfported in pieces to Stockholm 
by water, and there fet up by the carpenters. Thefe 
wooden habitations, if kept in proper repair, will laft 
30 or 40 years, and are deemed warmer, neater, and 
more healthy, than thofe of brick or ftone. To prevent 
the danger of conflagrations, tbe city is divided into 12 
wards. In each of ihefe tlicrc is a matter and four af- 
fitlants, who forthwith repair to the place where the fire 
breaks out; and all porters and labourers are obliged to 
range themfclves under the matter of the ward to which 
they belong. A fire-watch patroles the ftreets by night, 
to give warning or affiftance as it may be wanted; and 
a centinclis maintained in the fteepleof every church, 
to toll the bell on the firft appearance of any fuch acci¬ 
dent. The police of Stockholm is entirely fiibjc^lcd to 
the regulations of the grand governor, affitted by a 
deputy aud bailiff of the cattle. This city is the ftaple 
of Sweden, to which all the commodities of tbe king¬ 
dom are brought fur exportation, and where almoft all 
the imports from abroad are depofited. The port or 
haven formed by the lake Mclcr is large enough to 
contain looo fail of ftiipping; and furniftied with a key 
or wharf about an Englilh mile in length, to wKicli tbe 
vcfiels may lie with their broadfides. Tbe greateft in¬ 
conveniences attending this fituation are, tbe diftance 
from the Tea, which is not within lefs than 10 miles of 
the town ; the want of tides; and the winding of the 
river, which is remarkably crooked. It opens into the 
Baltic; and the entrance, which is dangerous and rocky, 
the Swedes have fecured with twofinall forts : within, 
it is perfe£lly fafe and commodious. The northern fo- 
but bs arc remarkable for the king's gardens, and for tbe 
great number of artifane who have chufen their habits- 
tionsin this quarter. In the fouthern fuburbs tbe Muf- 
covite commodities are fold; and hcre is a magnificent 
exchange where the merchants daily alTemble. * 
STOCKING, that part of the clothing of the Wg 
and foot which immediately coven ond fereens them 
from the rigour of the cold. Anciently, the only ftock- 
ings in ufe were made of cloth, or of milled ftuns fewed 
together; but fince the invention of knitting and wea¬ 
ving dockings of filk, wool, cottun, thread, See. the ufe 
of cloth (lockings is quite difeontinued. Dr Howel, 
in his Hiftory of the World (Vul. Hi p. 322 ) tsImcs 
that Queen ^ixabeth, in x501 was Indented with a 
pair ^black knit filk dockings by ho* filk-woman, 
and thenceforth (be never wore cloth ones ^ any more. 

The fame author adds, that King Henry VIII, 
ordinarily wore cloth hofe, except ^ere came from 
Spain, by great chance, a pair of filk (lockings. His 


the KiH-eovered with copper. Tbe palace of fon. King Edward VI. was ptefMited^with a. pair of 

tfhr toobility, in which this order fits during tbetiHioo long Spunifh filk (lockings by Sir Thotaai Crciham, 

anti 
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StocUngi in^ the preTeotVM then much takes notice of. Hence 
fltookfc. it ihouldfeem, that the tnvcBtion orknit iUk ftodcingi 
originally came from'Spin. OthcM 'r^te» that one 
WiUiaoi Rider, an apprentice on London Widge^ fee* 
ing at the hotife of as Italian merchant a pairof kiut 
worded ftockinga from Mantua, took the hist, and 
made a pair exadly like them, which he prefented to 
WUHnm earl of Pembroke, and that they were the fird 
of that kind worn in England, anno I5'S4» 

The modem ftockings, whether woven or knit, are 
formed of an infinite number of little knots, called 
Jiitehett hofu^ or interoungled in one another. 

Knit dockings are wrought with needles made of 
polilhed iron, or brafs wire, which interweave the 
threads and form the mefhes the flocktag confids of. 
At what time the art of knitting was invented it is 
perhaps impodible to determine, though it lias been 
ufually attributed to the Scots, as it is faid that the 
fird works of this kind came from Scotland. It is 
added, that it was on this account that the company 
of docking knitters, eftablifhed at Pans 1527, took for 
their patron St Fiacre, who is laid to have been the 
fun of a king. of Scotland. But it is mod probable 
that the method of knitting dockings by wires or 
needles was fit ft brought from Spain. 

Woven dockings arc generally very fine ; they arc 
manufaAured on a frame or machine made of polifhed 
iron, the druAure of which it is ncedlefs to deferibe, as 
it may be feen in almod every confiderable town in 
Great Britain. The invention of this machine is, by 
Mr Anderfon, attributed to'William Lee, M, A. of 
St John’s College, Cambridge, at a period fo early as 
1589. Others have given the credit of this invention 
to a dudentof Oxford at a much later period, who, k 
f See An Aaron Hill*, was driven to it by dire necefli« 

Aetaunt of ty. This young man, falling in love with an innkeep- 
tht kijt «A</er’s daughter, married her though die bad not a penny, 
/>/ he by his n^riage lod a ?e 1 low(hip. They foon 
te Iff "fell into extreme poverty} and their marriage produ- 
&c. 8vo. confcqucnces naturally to be cxpedled from it, 

171J. ‘ <he amorous pair became miferable, not fo much 011 ac> 
count of thetr fufferiogs, as froiis the mebneholy dread 
of <wkat wQfuU become of their yet unborn infant. 
Their only means of fupport were the knitting of doek- 
ings, at which the woman was very expert: ** But 
fitting eondahtly together from morning to night, and 
the fcholar often fixing his eyes, with dedfad obTcrva- 
tion, OB the motion of his wife’s fingers in the dcxte> 
rous management of her needles, he took it into his 
imBgrnari<^ that it was not impoifiblc to contrive a 
little loom which might do the work with much more 
expedition. This thought he communicated to his wife, 
•nd joining his head to her hands, the endeavour fuc- 
•ceeded to their wi(b. Thus the ingenious docking 
loom, which is fo common now, was fird invented ; by 
which he did not only make himfelf and hisfamily liap- 
py, but has left hisAStion indebted-to him for a beQe< 
fit'which enables us to export filk dockmgs in great 
quantities, and to a vaft advantage, to thofe very coun> 
tries from wheacc before we ufed to bring them at con- 
1 fiderable lofs in the balance of our tiiaffic.” 

STOCKS^ Dr Public Funds m £ri|; 4 nHf. By the 
-i*ord /iaei. was Uriginally meant a parucubr film of 
^ nM)ney.ctfDUibutQd.to the edabliihlng of affufid tb cfiable 
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a company to carry oa a certain trade, byjaeaiia.of Storks,, 
which the perfon becan^ B'partaer in that,trade, and .Stock ton 
received a ftiarc of the pro^t made thereby, in propor- ' — 
tion to the money emptoyed;^. 3ut this temt has been 
extended farther, though idlPEoperlyr to (ignify-.any 
fumof money which has beea^ent to the^goverament,. 
on condition of receiving, a ccits^ intereft till the money 
is repaid, and which makes a {kit of the national debt. 

As the fecurity both of the kc^yemment and of the 
public companies is edeemed pftfyrable to that of any 
private perfon, as the docks are n^gptiable and may be 
fold at any time, and as tbe interedl^s always punctual¬ 
ly paid when due ; fo they arc hereby enabled to 
borrow money on a lower intcred Ithan what could be 
obtained from lending it to private ^fona, where there 
mud be always fome danger of lofiftg both principal 
and intcred. ( 

But as every capital dock or fund of a company 
raifed for a particular purpofe, and limited by parlia¬ 
ment to a certain Turn, it oecefiarily folloky, tliat whetv 
that fund is completed, no duck can be bopght of tbe 
company} though {hares already purcliafed may be 
transferred from one perfon to another. T^is ^ing 
the cefe, there is frequently a great difproportioo be¬ 
tween the original value of the {hares and what m given 
for them when transferred : for if there are more buyers 
than fellers, a perfon who is indidereiit -about felling 
will not part with his {hare w’ithout a con{)dcrab]e pro¬ 
fit to himfelf; and on the contrary, if many are dif- 
pofed to fell, and few inclined to buy, the value of 
fuch {liarcs will naturally fall in proportion to the 
impatience of thofe who want to turn their dock into 
fpecie. 

A dock may likewiie be affeded by the court of 
chancery ; for if that court fhould order the mon^, 
which is under their diredion, to be laid out in any par¬ 
ticular dock, that dock, by having more purchafers, 
will be raifed to a higher price than any other of the 
like value. 

By what has been faidrtUe reader will perceive how- 
much the credit and intered of tlie nation depends oh 
the fupport of the public funds. While the annuities 
and intered for money advanced is there regularly paid) 
and the principal enfured by both prince and people 
(a fecurity not to be had in other nations), foreigners 
will lend us their property, and all Europe be intcred- 
cd in our welfare ; the paper of the companies wjU be 
converted into money and nierchandifer and Great 
Britain can never want eaih to carry her fcheines into 
execution. Sec the artide iP'u.vd. 

Stocils, a frame crewed on tbe {hore of a rjvcr or 
harbour, whereon to build {liipping. It generally con- 
fids of a number of W'ooden blocks, ranged parallel to 
each other, at convenient didauces, and with a gradual 
declivity towards the water* 

Stoc X s«.a wooden machine to put she j^egs of ofijend. 
era in, for ficuring diforderly perfons, and ' 

punifhment in diveM cafes, ov^incd'hy datu^, &Cn; 

STOCKTON upon Tees, a b^M^fome 
the county of Uuriiam, about ifi miles-fouth of ;^ie 
city of Durham. It is now a |K^> of p^f^r^blc 
trade } though, at the Reftoratiop, 4t;Was 
village# ■ tlic bell houfe in which ^ardlf,iK>a|liiof 
any thing better ,than clay watts irnd i thyl^d r#ff*- 
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About 40 yean ago it fcnt out ip one year 75 veffcla out a conduaor, without any other guide but pUrc 
for ibe port of London; and ebc^trade ia much increa* 

fed fmce. . 

STOEBE, aasTaan jifYitioriAM, tn botany: A 
genus of plant! befonginito the clafs and 

order of folygani^a/fgttgmS » and in the natural fyftcm 
ranging under the 49th,tbrdcr, compojit*. The calycle 
is uniflorou!; the coredlfeta arc tabular and hermaphro¬ 
dite ; the rcceptade U fikeA, and the pappus ia 
thcry. There are nin^ fpccies, the aethiopica, ericoi- 
des, proftrati, gnaphaloides, gomphrcnoidci, fcabra, 
reflexa, rhinocerotU* and dillicha all plants of foreign 
growth. 

STOICS* the n^e giren to a feft of Grecian pht- 
lofophers, from Sti, « the porch in Athens,” which 
the founder of the feA chofe for his fchool. For the 
peculiar tenets of this fca, fee Metaphysics, Chap. 

IV. Part ni. MoRAt Philoiophy,N® S.andZEHo. 

STOLBERG, a f-nall town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and territory of Thuringia, 
of which it is the capital place. It is fcated between 
two mountains, 5 8 miles north-weft ofLcipfic. E. Long* 

II. 8. N. Lai. 51. 4a. . r. -rt. 

STQLE, a faccrdotal ornament worn by the F.omilh 
parifli-prlcfts above their furplicc, as a mark of fuperiori- 
ty in their refptaive churches j and by other priefts 
over the alb, at celebrating of mafs, in which cafe it 
goes acTofs the ftomach | and by deacons, over the 
Icft.ftioiildcr, fcarf-wife: when the prieft reads the 
gofpcl for any one, he lays the bottom of his ftole on 
his head. The ftole is a broad fw'atb, or flip of ftuff, 


Stone. 


genius. 

** At 18 years %f age he had made thele confidera- 
blc Advances without being known, and without know¬ 
ing himfelf the prodigies of his acquifitions. The duktf 
of Argyll, who joined to his military talents a general 
knowledge of every fcience that adorns the mind of a 
man of his rank, walking one day in his garden, law 
lying on the grafs a Latin copy of Sir Ifaac Ncwtoi/a 
celebrated Principia. He called fome one to him to 
Uke and carry it back ip liis library. Our young gar¬ 
dener told him that the book belonged to him. ‘ To 
you replied the Duke. * Do you onderftand geo¬ 
metry, Latin, Newton P 1 know a little of them, re¬ 
plied the young man with au air of fimplicity arillng 
from a profound ignorance of his own -knowledge and 
talents. The duke was furprifed ; and having a talle 
for the fcienccs, he entered into converfation with the 
young malhematician ; he aiked him fcvcral queftiona, 
and was aftoniflied at the force, the accuracy, and the 
candour of his anfwcrs. * But how, faid the duke, 
came you by the knowledge of all thefe things P Stone 
replied, ‘ A fervant uught me, ten years fmce, to read ; 
does one need to know any thing more tbuii the 24 
letters in order to learn every thing clfc that one wifhes?' 
The duke’s curiofity redoubled—he fat down upon a 
bank, and rcqiieftcd a detail of all his proceedings in 
becoming fo learned. 

1 tirft learned to read, faid Stone : the mafons 
were then at work upon yonr houfc; I went near 
them one day, and I faw that the architcdil ufed a rule. 


nts ncau. inC uoie is « .*»«*.*, ... ...t. ....... -. - - y- » 1 ,• t • • J 

hantriiic from the neck to the fett, with three croffes compafles, and that be made calculations. 1 inquired 
o b ,k.* m-flilincr ann life nf thelc thinCTS I 


thereon. . 

Groom ofthf 5T0tA,thc eldcft gentleman of his ma- 
jefty's bedchamber, whofe office it ia to prefent and 
put on his majefly’s firft garment, or Ihirt, every 
momitig, and to order the things in the cham- 

^^STOMACH, in anatomy. See Akatomt, N° 91 . 

STOMACHIC, medicines that llrcnglhen the fto- 
vnach and promote digellion, &c 


what might be the meaning and ufe of thefe things: 
and I was informed that there was a fciciicc called 
Arithmetic : 1 purchafed a book of arithmetic, and 1 
learned it.—I was told there was another fcicncc called 
Geometry; I bought the books, and I learnt geometry. 
By reading I found that there wtiy good books in 
thefe two lienees in Latin : I bought a difiionary, and 
I learned Latin. I underftood alfo that there were 
{rood books of the fame kind in French : I bought a 

O .. \ 


Stomachic corroboratives arc fuch as ftrengthen the diaiunary, and I learned French. And this, my lord. 


tAwe of the ftomach and inteftines ; among which are 
caVminativcs, as the roots of galangals, red gentian, ze- 
floary, pimpinella, calamus aromaiicui, and arum. Of 
barks and rinds, thofe of cancUa alba, faffafras, citrons, 
Seville and China oranges, &c. Of fpiccs, pepper, 
rinffCT, cloves, cinnamon, cardamums, and mace. 

O _^ J * A * A*. ^ J 


IB what I have done; it feems to me that we may 
h:arn every thing when we know tlie 24 letters of the 
alphabet. 

This account charmed the duke. He drew thia 
wonderful genius out of his obfeurity 5 and he provided 
him with an employment which left him plenty of time 

. , . r fr /. .1 r ^- ur. .i:f-j 


STONE (Edmund), a diftinguiftied fclf-taught ma- to apply himfelf to the A-icnees. He difcovercd 
thcmatician. was bom ii Scotland; but neither the place him alfo the /«nc genius for mufic, for Panting, for 
fibr time of his binh are wdl known ; nor have we arch.teflure, for all the fcienccs which depend on cal- 
«ny memotfs of his life, except 1 letter from the Che- culations and prop^tions. 

vahcT dc Ramfav. author of the Tmvcls of Cyrus, in a “I have Jccn.Mr Stone. He is a man of great 
letter to F.lher'Caftel, a Jtfuit at Paris, and publiflied Gmplicity. He 1. at prefent fenfibk of his own know- 
in the Memoi-: dc Trcvoiu. p. loy.as follows: « True ledge ; but he is not puffed up with it. He is poffef, 
genius overeomts all the difa/vantages of birth, fortune, fed with a pure and diftintercfted love 
S education; of which Mr Stone tare example, matics, though he is not fobcitous to pafs » »»- 
Born a fon of a gardentr to tlie duke of Argyll, he ar- thcmatician ; vanity having no part m great labour 
riftd at eight ywa of age before iw learnt to read.— he foftains to «cel in that faenec. He defpifcs for- 
B^bhance^ a fervant having Uught young Stone the tune alfo; and he has fohcited me twenty tiroes to re- 
lettc’re of the alphabet, there needed nothing more to queft the duke to gr-jc him kfs 

dife^^ and ei^and his genius. He applied himfelf may not be worth the hjf of that he now has, m order 
and ^arrived at *e knowledge of the moil to fce moreretired, and Icf. taken off from 
fubli^g^rtActry and analyfis, without a mafter, with- ftudies. He difwvcrs fomclimcs,. by metho^ of 
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8rn«e. owiit tratlis which otbera hare dlfcorered before hii^. 
He ii charmed to find on tJiefc occafioni that he is not 
a firft inventor, and that others hdve made a ^cater 
progrefs than be thought. Far from being a plagiary, 
he attributes ingenious folutions, which be gives to cer¬ 
tain problems, to the hints be has found in other's, al¬ 
though the connexion is but very difiant,** Sec. . 

Mr Stone was author and tranflator of feve'ral ufeful 
works; viz. i. A New Matfaematicsl DiAionary, in 
I vol. 8vo, firil pnnted in 1726. 2. Fluxions, in t 

vol. 8vo, 1730. The Direfi Method is a tranfiation 
from the French, of HoCpitaFs Analyfe des Infiniments 
Petits: and the Inrerfe Method was fuppHed by Stone 
himfelf. 3* The £Iements of Zuclid, in 2 vols. 8ro, 
1731. A neat and ufeful edition of thofe Elements, 
with an account of the life and writings of Euclid, and a 
defence of his elements againft modem obje^ors. Befide 
other fmaller works. Stone was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and had inferted in the Fhibfophicai Tranf* 
aflions (Vol. XEI. p. 218.) an Account of two 
fpccirs of lines of the 3d order, not mentioned by 
•Sir Ifaac Newton or Mr Stirling.** 

Stome (Jerome), the fpo of a reputable feaman, was 
boro in the parifii of Scoonic, in the county of Fife, 
North Britain. His father died abroad when be was 
but three years of age, and his mother, with her young 
family, was left in very narrowcircumltances. Jerome, 
like the red of the children, having got the ordinary 
fclipol education, ivading Engliih, wnting, and arith¬ 
metic, betook himfelf to the h^illnefs of a travelling 
chapman. But the dealing in buckles, garters, and 
fuch fmall arttcIeSf'^ut fuking bis fuperior genius, hd 
foun convened his little llock into books, and forfome 
years went through the country, and attended the fairs 
as an itinerant buokfeller. There is great reafon to be¬ 
lieve that he engaged in this new fpecies of traffic, 
more with a view to the improvement of his mind than 
for any pecuniary emolument. Formed by nature for 
literature, he pofTcnVd a peculiar talent for acquiring 
languages with amazing facility. Whether fmm a de- 
fire to underftand the Scriptures in their original lan¬ 
guages, or from being informed that thefe languages are 
the parents of many others, he began hts pluloiogical 
purfuits with the ftudy of the Hebrew and Greek 
tongues { and, by a wonderful effort of genius and ap¬ 
plication, made liimfelf fo far mafter of thefe, wkhout 
any kind of afliilance, as to be able to interpret the 
Hebrew Bible and Greek Teftament into Englifh ail 
aperiuram llhrt. At this time he did not know one word 
of XiStin. Serifible that he could make no great pro- 
grefs in learning, without the knowledge of at lead the 
grammar of that language, he made application to 
the porilh fchoolmafier for his affifbnce. Some time 
afterwards, be was encouraged to grofeoute his ftudie* 
at the univerfity of St Andrew’s. An unexampled 
proficiency in every branch of Kterature recommended 
him to the efteem of the profefTors % and aa uneommoB 
fund of wit and pleafantry rendered him, at the fame 
time, the favourite of all bii fellow ftgdcnts, Tome of 
whom fpeak of him to this day with an ^tithuilaftic de¬ 
gree of admiration and refped. Abojit this period 
Tome very humoroMS poetical pieces of his compofition 
were publifhed in the Scots Magaaine. Before he had 
finidwd his third feffion, or term, at St Andrew’s, on an 


application to the college bylhc mailer of the fchool Stone 
of Dunkeld for an ulher, Mr Stone was recommended II 
as the bell qualified for tha^ office ; and about two or 
three years after, the mailer,being removed to Perth, 

Mr Stone, by the favour of^his grace the duke of 
Atholl, who bad conceived a nigh opinion of his abili¬ 
ties, was appointed his fuccefley. 

Ai^en he firft went to Uunk^, he entertained but 
an unfavourable opinion of tlte Giaelic language, which 
be confidered as nothing better than a barbarous inarti¬ 
culate gthberi/h^ but being bent on. invelligatmg the 
origin and defeent of the ancient Scots, he fuffered not 
his i^judices to make him negledhlhe ftudy of tlieir 
primitive tongue. Having, with his ufual affiduity and 
iuccefs, maftcred the grammatical d^cuities which he 
encountered, be fet himfelf to difeoverfomethiog of the 
true gicniuB and charaAer of the language. He collect¬ 
ed a number of ancient poems, the produfkion of Irifti 
or Scottilh bards, which, he faid, were dartng, innocent, 
pafiionate, and bold. Some of thefe poems were tranf- 
lated into Englifti verfe, which feveral perlonssiow aHve 
have feen in manufeript, before Mr Maepherfbn pub- 
lilhed any of his tranftations from Offian. 

He di^ while he was writing and preparing for thrf 
prefs a treatife, entitled, An Inquiry into the Origi- 
nal of the Nation and Language of the ancient Scots,, 
with Conje€ltires about the Primitive State of the Cel¬ 
tic and other European Nations •,** an idea which could 
not have been conceived by an ordinary genius. In this 
treatife he proves that the Scuts drew their original, as 
well as their language, friim the ancient Gauls. Had 
Mr Stone lived to finilh this work, which difeovers gneat 
ingenuity, immenfe reading, and indefatigalUe induftry, 
it would have thrown light upon the dark and early pc- 
riods of the Scottilh biftury, as he opens a new and plain 
path for leading us through the unexplored labyrinths 
of antiquity. But a fever put an end to his life, his la» 
hours, and his ufefulnefs, in the year 1757, being then 
only in the 30th year of his age. He left, in inanu- 
feript, a much efteemed and well known allegory, en¬ 
titled ** The Immortalrty of Aiahort,** which has been 
publiffied and often reprinted fiuce his death, and will 
be a lading monument of a lively fancy, found judge¬ 
ment, and eorreft tafte. It was ao fmxll ornament of 
this extraordioary chara^r, that he paid a pious regard 
to his aged mother, who fumved him.two years, and 
received an annual penfion from the dnehefs of .^thoU 
as a teflimony of rcfpefl to the memory of herfon. 

STONEHIVE, or Stonehatek, a fmall town ia 
the county of Kincardine, in Scotland, 15 miles foutU 
from Aberdeen. It was built in the time of Charles II. 
and Hands at the foot of fome high clills, in a final! bay, 
with a rocky bottom, opening a Iktk in one part, fo 
that foiall veflels may find admittance, but Qaly.at high 
water. A pier laps over thU baabour from the north 
fide to fecure after thoir cAtraocr. TbetiowR con¬ 
tains about Soo inhabkaots. The reaoufaduresare laib 
cloths and Ofnaburghs, knk worked and thread ftock- 
ings. 

stones, in aatural hiAory, bodies which arpinfi- 
pid, not du£lile, nor inflammable, nor, foluble in ^aater. 

But as this is the definition ^ivej) of garths br chills 
and paturalifts, we muft refer the. reader, to t^krtieks 
EitaTH, and MinEXALCoy, Fart 11. tlafs 1. fur a- 

view< 


f 
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fseur of ibe of Here we wiu only 

aakc a Ic# obiemtioo* cofcmisg tbeir natural hi. 
ftory. .. " ’ 

As philofc^bm faafe ;^rplexed themfelves much 
about the otigia ax>d iqgdhatioa of the earth (a fuhjcA 
ccitaiiily fw .lKyondthe ken of the human inteUed» at 
Icaft if we believe tb^. it waa made by the almighty 
power of God)» fo the]^ have atfo propofed theories to 
aaplaio the ortgjiu of^Abnes. When philofophers Hinit 
their iRqotneawufa|B the boundaries of fcieiice» where 
they are kd by tbw'fober and fafe conduA of obferva- 
tion and experime^ti their conclufioos may be folid and 
mav be uiieful | hut wbeii« throwing experiment and 
abierratioa adde, they rear a theory upon an airy no* 
abiagr or upon a ^agle detached fafli their theories will 
vanim before the touch of true pbilofophy as a roman, 
tic palace be£o^ the rod of the enchanter. Sometimes 
from whim, qt caprice, or vanity, they attempt to con* 
found everything : They wiih to prove that the foul 
is mere matter, that plants are animals, and that fof&ls 
are plan^ and thus would baniih two fubftances, fpirit 
and dead matter, entirely from the world ; as if the 
Author of Nature were adHuated by fordid views of 
parhmony in the works of creation, though we evidently 
fee tint a generous profnCon is one of the charafterif. 
tic marks ^ thefe works. We leave the talk of con* 
founding the different clalTes of being to thofe philo- 
fuphers whofe minds are too contra^led to compre¬ 
hend a great variety of being at one view, or who pre¬ 
fer novdty to every thing clfe. We content ourCelvei 
with the old opinion, that the foul is a fpiritual fub- 
ilapce; that plants are plants, and that ffones are ffones. 

We have been led into thefe remarks by finding that 
fome philofophers lay that ffones are vegetables | that 
they grow and incrcafe in fize like a plant. This 
theory, we believe, was firft offered to the world by 
M. Tournefort, in the year 1702, after returning from 
bis travels in the caff. It was founded on a curious 
ia6l. lo furveying the labyrinth of Crete, be ob- 
ferved that the names whidi vifitors bad engraved 
eipon the rock were not formed of hollow but o? pro¬ 
minent letters like balTo relievos. He fuppofes that 
ihefe lettmrs were at firft hollowed out by knives; that 
the hollows have fioce been filled up by the growth of 
the ftone; and hence he concludes that ftones vegetate. 
We wilh we were fully affured of the faA that the let¬ 
ters were at firft hollowed, before we attempt to ac¬ 
count for their prominency. But even allowing the fop- 
pofitioo to be true that they were at firft hollow, we 
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replv it is only a finglc faA, and that it is altogether 
unphilofophical to deduce a general fyftcm from a fingle' 
fad. * 

In. the /e^pnJ place, this protuberancy of the charac¬ 
ters is very improperly caued vcgetatiuii, for it is not 
produced by aprocefs many refp^ like the vegetation 
of a plant. . Vegetation fuppofes veffels containwg 
fluids and grdwdi by expapfion; hot whoever heaid 
of veflels in a ftone, of fluids moving in them, or of the 
different parta expanding and {welling like the branch 
or trunk of a tree 1 Even the iaA which Tournefort 
mentions proves nothing. He does not pretend to fay, 
that the rock. itfcif is tncretfing, but only that a few 
fmall hollows are filled with new ftony matter, which 
rifei a little above the furmundiog furface of the. rock. 
This matter evidently has been onc^ liquid, and at length 
has congealed in the channel into wmch it had run.~« 
But is DOC this cafily explained by a common procefin 
the formation of ftala&ites ? When water charged with 
calcareous matter is expofed to the adion of air, the 
water evaporates, and leaves the calcareous earth be¬ 
hind, which hardens and becomes like a ftone. 

Having thus examined the principal fad upon which 
M. Tournefort founds bis theory, it is unneceffary to 
follow him minutely through the reft of hU fubjedl.— 
He compares the accretion of matter in the labyrinth 
to the confolidation of a bone when broken, bya callus 
formed of the extravafated nutritious juice. This ob- 
fervation is thought to be confirmed, by finding that 
the proje^ing matter of the letters is whitifh and tlie 
rock itfelf grayifh. But it is eafy to findcomparifons. 
Tlie difficulty, as Pope fays, is to apply them. The re- 
femblance between the filling tip of the hollow of a 
ftone, and the confolidation of a broken bone by a cal¬ 
lus, we confefs ourfelvcs not philofophers enough to fee. 
Were we writing poetry in bad tafte, perhaps it might 
appear. The circumftauce, that the prominent matter 
of the letters is wbitifii, while the ro^ is greytfii, we 
flatter ourfelvei ftrengtheps our fuppofition ^at it con- 
lifts of a depofition of calcareous matter. Upon the 
whole, we conclude, we hope logically, that no fuch 
theory as this, that ftones are vegetables, can be drawn 
from the fuppofed faA refpedling the labyrinth. Wc 
have to regret, that the account which we have feen of 
the fttbjeS is fo imperfeA, that wc have not fuffideut 
materiafi for ■ proper inveftigatton. Toomefort has 
not even told ui of what kind of ftone or ear^h the ac¬ 
cretion confifts; yet this fingle information ujiould pro¬ 
bably have decided the queftion (a). 

ArtjfiaMl 
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(a) To give a more diftindt notion of Tournefort*! theory, we (hall fubjoin his conclnfions: From thefe ob- 
fcTvatiQOS (he fays) it follow^ that there are ftones which grow in the quarries, and of confequence that are 
fed I that the fame juice which OMiriihes them ferves to rejoin their parts when broken | juft as in the bones of 
animala, and.t^ bra^ea of trees, band^*; and, in a word, thsfc they vegetate. Theee U, 

then (he ropm to doubt bqt that they are organist I or that they .draw, their nutritious jniw from 

the earth. TUt juice muft be ficA filtrated and prepared in tlieir furface,. which ouy be here eftcemed as a 
k}qd of bark: and hence it muft be conveyed to all the^mlier parts. It is highly probable the juke^ghicb fitt- 
cavities of thc .kttcn was brought thither from the bottom of the roots $ oor is there any more difficulty 
las^^ciying thu thao in qempreheodmff how the lap flboold pait.from the roots, of our largeft oaka to the 
lUremities o{ iheirh^heft branc^i* ' Borne ftones, then (he.ooodadqs), mP^ he alloyrcd to vegetate apd 
mw akq^^aiifs^ but this is aotiall.-i (he adds), th^jt ptphabfr thgy ateg^qatad.ht the fame;maanerii at.leaft, 
thqt,there are abundance of ftones whofe generation is inconceivable, without fuppofing that %hey\ posoe frons'e 
kind of feeds, wherein the organical parts of the ftones are wrapped up as thofe of the largeft plants are in 
their feeds. a 
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SroffB. Stwcco. 
tTroyir. ' Sn'^hftir 
'Phifo^fi^i Srov't. See Sr&ff'Bf 

Preetout Stonbb, See GiM. 

Pacing Siotrft 6 t LogiMiv B ftone of t prd^iglon* 
^zciYo exaaly'^Ai&d, that it would rock or fhake with 
the fmalleft force. Of thefe ftonci the.uQcients ua 
ft>me account. ?li,ny fays, that at Harpafa, a town of 
AGZi there was a rock offuaha wonderful naturct that 
if touched with the finger it would lhake, but could 
not be moTcd from its place with the whole force of the 
body Ptolemy Hepheftion mentions f a gygonian 
ftone near the'oeean, which was agitated when ftruck by 
the ftalk of an afphudeli but could nof be removed by 
a great exertion of force. The word^y^oniW feems to 
be Celtic ; fur gnviugog fignifies motilanst the rocking* 
ftone. 

Many rocking>(lonei'4tre to be found in different 
parts of this ifland ; fome natural, others artificial, or 
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or acquitted the accufedy' and Brought erimimds tP cofi* 
feft what could not be exttirtH IKftif lhe»f. 

How far this cohjcdiire is right we fball leave'tb ^ofc 
who are deeply yerllad in tb 7 ,knowledge of antiduitiea 
to determine. *^q 

Sonomus STOvwit a kind of ftbl 4 tthiarkable for em?f. 
ting an agreeable found when and much-ufed 

in China for making DHifical inSruments which they 
calUm^. \ • ■ 

The various kinds of fonorW ftoots known in 
China differ confidcrably from onc'^jufother in beauty, 
and in the ftrength and duration of their tone ; and 
what is very furprifing, is, that this^diffcrcnce cannot 
be difeovered cither by the diffiSrentidcgiees of then* 
hardnefs, weight, orhnenefs of grain,! or by any other 
qualities which might be fuppofed to determine it. 
Some ftones are found remarkably har^ which areve* 
17 fonorous; and others exceedingly foP^ which have 
an excellent tone ; fome extremely heavy,'emit a very 
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placed in their poiition by human art. In the parifh of fweet found ; and there are others as light kt pumice* 
St Leven, Cornwall, there is a promontory called Ctf/- '* • • • » ..... 

tie Treryn, On the weflem fide of the middle group, 
near the top, lies' a very large ftone, fo evenly poifed 
that any hand may move it from one fide to another; 
yet it is fo fixed on its bafe, that no lever nor any me¬ 
chanical force can remove it from its prefent fituation. 

It is called the Lbgau-stone, and is at fuch a height from 
the ground that no pet Ton can believe that it was raifed 
ti) its prefent poiition by art. But there are other rock¬ 
ing ftones, which arc fo lhaped and fo iituated, that 
there can be no donbt but they were eroded by human 
flrength. Of this kind Borlafe thinks the great ^uoit 
or Karn^lchaut in the parifh of Tywidiiek, to be. It 
is 39 feet in circumference, and four feet thick at a 
medium, and (lands on a finglc prdt lUL There is alfo 
a remarkable ftone of the fame kind in the ifland of St 
Agnes in Scilly. The under rock A is 10 feet 6 
inches high, 47 feet round the middle, and touches the 
ground with no moix* than half its bafe. The upper 
rock C refts on one point only, and is fo nicely balanced, 
ihnt two or three men with a pule can move it. It is 
light feet fix inches high, and 47 in circumference. On 
the top there is a bafon D hollowed out, three feet ele¬ 
ven inches in diameter at a medium, but wider at the 
brim, and three fete deep. Trom the globular fhape of 
this upper ftone, it is highly probable that w'as round¬ 
ed by human art, and perhaps even placed on its pedef- 
tal by human ftrength. In Sithney parifh, near Hcl- 
ftunc, in Cornwall, flood the famous lugan, or rocking 
ftone, commonly called Men jfmlfer, q. d. Men an Bar, 
or the loP‘itone, It was eleven feet by fix, and four high, 


ftone which have alfo an agreeable found. 

The chemifts and naturalifts of Europe have nevey 
yet attempted to difeover, whether fome of our ftones 
may not have the fame properties as the fonurous ftones 
of the extremities of Alia. It however appears, 
that the Romans were formerly acquainted with a fo- 
norouH ftone of the clafs of biang<he. Pliny (fays 
the Abbe du Bos, in his Rcftcflions on Poetry and 
Painting, when fpeakingef curious ftones) obfervesihat 
the ftone called chnlcnphtinas, or brazen found, is black ; 
and that, according to the etymology of its name, it 
funds forth a found much refembhng that of brafs 
when it is ftruck. The paffage of Pliny is as follows; 
Chaleophonns nigra ejl; fed eRfa aru tinnitum reddit. 

Some fonorous ftones were at length fent into Francr, 
and the late Duke de Chaulnes examined them with par¬ 
ticular attention, 'I’lie follnw'ingare fome of his obfer^a- 
tions: “ The Academy of Sciences, Mr Rorad de Liftc, 
and fevcral other learned mineralogift.'i, when aiked 
if they were acquainted with the black ftdne of which 
the Cliiiiefe king was made, fur aafwer cited ihe paf- 
Cage of Pliny mentioned by Boethius de Bott, f.iniijet 
us, and in the Dittionary of Boinare, and added what 
Mr Anderf'on fays in his Natund Hiftory of Iceland 
rtfpcA.ing a bluifh kind of ftojje wliich ig very fono¬ 
rous. As the black ftone of the Chinrfe btcomcrf of a 
blulfli colour when filed, it is probably of the fame Ipc- 
cies. None of the reft who were confultod had cVer 
feen it. The Chinefe ftone has a great refetnblaiu c at 
fight to black marble, and like it is calcareous ^ 
but marhie generally is not foiiorou<:. It alfo external* 


and fo nicely poifed on another ftone that a little child ly refembics toucbftonc, which is a kind of bafaitca, and 
could move it, and all travellers who came this way de- the bafaltes found near volcanoes; but thefc two ftones 
fired to fee it. But Shrubfall, Cromwell’s governor of are vitrifimions.’* 


Pendennis, with much ado caufed it tu be undermined, 
W the great grief of the country. There -aW f«m« 
marks of the toed on it, and, by its quadrangular fhape, 
it was probably dedicated to Mercury. 

■ That the rocking ftones are monuments erefled by 
Drurds cannot be doubted ; but tradition has not 
thformed trvfor what purpofe they wen; intended. Mr 


The duke next endeavoured to procure fome infor¬ 
mation from the ftonc-cutters.'- They all replied, thai 
blUe-Co1oured matble WaS very fbfiorous, and that they 
had feen large blocks of it which emitted a very ftrong 
found ; but the duke having ordered a king to bCcon- 
llru£led of this kind of ftone, it was found that it diij 
not pofTtfs that property. By trying the black marMd 


Tdlaiid thinks that the Druids made the people believe of Handers, a piece was at length (bund winch emltt^ 
thfit alone could move them; and 'that by a miHi- nn agreeable found': it cut*irito adchigi^ which ik^. 
xd^f^iltRat by 'lltisl^ptetefided niirldc they condc^eti fttoft as Banoroes'as thofe df Cliina. 
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tioat u« reafoo to beliejp^ t^at the ftoneeof which 
I 11 'the king arc formed ar« no^ii^g elfe but a black kind 
of marblct the conftitue^ parti pf which are the fame 
aa thofc of .the itiarble fjf Europe,- but that fomc dif¬ 
ference in their organijMtion renders them more or left 
foDoroua. . 

Swme-Sr^.K (lajtfi/uillus)t gr felU/tone, fo called 
from its exc^ijely^^etid fmelU calcareous earth im¬ 
pregnated with.p^^leum. It is found, !• Solid, 
with the particlet ■'TCircely Tifible, of a black co¬ 
lour, as the mai^ does in Flanders, and in the pro¬ 
vince of Jutlandjn Sweden, a. With vifible grains of 
a blackidi brow.tf colour, found likewife in fomc places 
of Sweden. 5. ^ith coarfe fcales, found alfo in Swe¬ 
den. Great of the limeftones found in England 
bflong to this.^lafs, and emit a very fetid fmcll when 
.Uruck viulcntlir, but it foon goes oif in the fire. 

^roA'a Marrow* See Clay, fpccies 4. 

STQSM-U^re, a fpccies of pottery fo called from its 
hardnefs. ■6eeZ>Atrr-/i^<irr,PoRCELAiM,andPoTTEay. 

Clay is a principal ingredient in pottery of all kinds 
w*hich has the property of hardening in-the fire, and of 
receiving and prefervtng any form into which it is 
moulded. One kind of clay refills the mod violent 
a|ftion of the fire after being hardened to a certain de- 
.grecj but is incapable of receiving a fufiicient degree 
of hardnefs and folidity. A fecond kind alTumcs a 
hardneCs refcuibling that of flint, and fuch a conipa£l- 
nefs that vcflels made of it have a glolTy appearance 
in tljcir fraflurc rcfcmbling porc^ain. Thcfc two 
fpccies owe their peculiar properties of refidingwheat 
without melting, to fand, chalk, gypfum or ferrugi¬ 
nous eartli, which they contain. A third fpccies of clay 
begins to harden with a moderate fire, and mehi en¬ 
tirely with, a drong fire. It is of the fccond fpecies 
that dune-ware is made. 

The moil famous manttfa^lory of (lone-ware, as well 
as of other kinds of pottery, is at Burflem in Siattord- 
(hire. This can be traced with certainty at lead two 
centuries back ; but of its fird introduAion no tradi¬ 
tion remains. In 1686, as we learn from Dr Plot’s 
JSatural Hidory of StafFordfliirc publilhed in that year, 
.iiderfoiit .only the coarfc yellow, red, black, and mottled wares, 
Vbmmfi.r, made in this country; and the only materials 

' coiiployed for them appear to have been the different 

coloured clays which are found in the neighbourhood, 
and which form feme of the roeafures or llrata of the 
coal-mines. Thcfe coarfc clays made the body of the 
ware, and the glaze was produced by powdered lead- 
ore, fprinkled on the pieces before the firing, with the 
Edition of a little manganefe for fome particular co¬ 
lours. l^e quantity of goods manufa£lured was at that 
time fo incuofickrable,. that the chief fale of them, the 
Doftor fays, was “ to poor crate-men, who carried 
them on their backs all over the country,** 

About the. year 1690, two ingenious artifanB from 
Germany, of the name of BUeri.fettkd near Burflem,. 
and carried on a fmaU work for a little time. Tl^ 
brought into this country the method of glazing done- 
ware, by ending f^lt into the kiln while it is hot, and 
logic other improvements of leie importance | but find- 
W they could not keep their/ccrets to tliemr<lves,the^ 
thc.nlace rather in dilgud. From this time vari- 

^7 the fumes of fal^ ilV 
tha . i^nner above-nention^, were added to the Wares 
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before made. The white kind,, which afterwards be¬ 
came, and for many fiiccceding years continued, the ^ 
daple branch of pbttery, is faid to have owed its origin 
to the followinj; accident: A potter, Mr AUbuty, 
travelling to London, perceived fomething amifs with 
onciof hiihorfc*s eyes, an hodlerat Dundable fatd he 
could foot! cure Iiiro, and for that purpofe put a com¬ 
mon black flint done into the 6re. The potter obfer- 
ving it, when taken out, to be of a fine white, immedi* 
atcly conceived the idea of improving his ware by the 
addition of this material to the whited clay he could 
procure: accordingly he fenf home a quantity of the 
flint donet of that country, where they are'plentiful 
among the chalk, and by mixing them with tobacco-, 
pipe clay, produced a white (Ipne-ware much fuperigr 
to any lliat had been feen before. 

Some of the other potters foon dlfcovcred the fourcc 
of this fiiperiority, and did not fail to follow his ex¬ 
ample. For a long time they pounded the flint Hones 
in private rooms by manual labour in mortars ; but ma¬ 
ny of the poor workmen fuffered ffvercly from the dull 
of the flint getting into their lungs, and producing 
dreadful coughs, confuinptions, and other pulmonary 
diforders. Thcfe difaders, and the increafed demands 
for tlic flint powder, induced them to try to grind it 
by mills of various condru^inns ; and this method be- 
iug found both tflcdual and fafe, has continued in prac¬ 
tice ever fince. With thefc improvements, in the be¬ 
ginning of the prefent century, various articles were 
produced for tea and coffee equipages. Soon after at¬ 
tempts were made to furnilh the diuiier table alfo; and 
before the middle of the century, utcnfils for the table 
were maaufaftured in quantity as well for exportation 
as home confumption. 

But the (alt glaze, the only one then in ufe for this 
purpofe, is in its own nature fo imperfect, and the 
]>otterB, from an injudicious coinpctiiion among ihem- 
felves for cheapnefs, rather than excellence, had been fo 
inattentive to elegance of form and ncatnefs of work¬ 
manship, that this ware was rejefted fi<»m the tables of 
perfons of rank; and about the year 1760, a white 
ware, much more beautiful and better glazed .t^an. 
ours, liegaa to be imported in confidcrable quantities 
from France. 

This inundation of a foreign manufn^ure, fo much 
fuperior to any of our own, muft have had very bad 
effe£ls npon the potteries of this kingdom, if a new one, 
ftill more to the public tafte, had not appeared foon af¬ 
ter. In the year 1763, Mr Jofiah Wedgwood,* who 
had already introduced feveral improvements into this 
art, invented a fpccies of earthen ware for the table 
quite new in its appearance, covered with a rich anck 
brilliant glaze, bearing fudden alterpations of heat and 
cold, manufaifturcd with cafe and expedition, and con-- 
fequently cheap, and having every requifite fof the 
purpofe intended. To this new tnanufadurc the queen 
was plrafcd to give her naige and patronage, ^am* 
manding it to he. called vtcrtt and honouring 

the inventor by appointing higi her majefty*8 pother. 

The common clay of the country is ufed for the 
ordinary forts; the finer kinda made of clay from 
pcvonfliire,and porfetfliirc, cliiefly from Biddeford ; 
but the flints from the Thames.are.aQ brought rough. 
By fs?,-eitfi**'to Livcipool or Hull, and fo by 
ton. '••fhere is no conje^hre formed of Che origihiil rea- 
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Stone* fon of fixtng the tnahufaAere in this fpot* except for 
Scone- convenience of plenty of eoala, whicn i^ouiid under 
all the country. 

The flints flrll are ground in mills* an 4 the clay pre¬ 
pared by bwking, wafljing, and fifting, and then they 
nre mixed in the requiQte proportions. The flints 
arc bought firil by the people abocit the country* and 
by them burnt and ground* and fold to the manufac- 
tifrers by the peck. 

The mixture is then laid in large quantities on kilns to 
evaporate the moifture; hut this is a nice work, as it mud 
not be too dry; next it is beat with large wooden ham¬ 
mers* and then U in order for throwing* and is mould¬ 
ed into the forms in which it is to remain : this is the 
moft difficult work in the whole tnanufadture. A boy 
turns a perpendicular wheel* which by means of thongs 
turns a fmall horizontal one* jufl before the thrower, with 
fuch velocity* that it twirls round the lump of clay he 
lays on it into any form he dircdls it with bis Augers. 

There are 300 houfes which are calculated to em¬ 
ploy* upon an average* twenty hands each* or 5 ooo 
in the whole ; but of all the variety of people that 
work in what may be called the preparation for the 
employment of the immediate manuFa^urers* the total 
number cannot be much fliort of 10,000* and it is iu> 
crealing every day. Large quantities are exported to 
Germany, Ireland* Holland, Ruffia, Spain, the Kaft 
Indies, and much to Amciica ; fooie of the fineil forts 
to Fiance. 
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calls triVtthdtts, and aboxe feet high* rifing in height Aton** 
as they go round* and ^eh pair feparate* and not con- ^***g^* 
oeiHed as the outer pair; tnC higbeft 8 feet. Within ’ 
tbefe arc 19 more fmallcr finglh ftones, of which only 6 
are flanding. At the upper en^ 6f the adytum is the 
altar* a large flab of blue coarfc nia^e* 20 inches thick* 

16 feet long, and 4 broad; preiTed 'dowh by the weight 
of the vaft ftones that have fallen upon it. The whole 
number of ftones, uprights* impofts* and altar* is cxaA- 
ly 140* The Rones are far from being eitiflcial, but 
were moft probably brought from thofe called the Gray 
Weathers on Marlborough Downs* ly or 16 miles oft; 
and if tried with a tool they appear pf the fame hard- 
nefs, grain, ard colour, generally reddiih. The heads 
of oxen* deer* and other beafts* have b^en found on dig¬ 
ging in and about Stonehenge; and human bones in 
the circumjacent harrows. There are tfhree entrances 
from the plain to this ftrudlurc, the moft confiderable 
of w’hich is from the north-caft* and at each of them 
were raifed on the outfide of the trench two huge 
ftones, with two fmallcr within parallel to thenl^ 

It has been long a difptUe among the learned* by 
what nation, and for w-hat purpofe, thefc cnonflous 
ftones were collcdled and arranged. The full account 
of this Rrudlurc we meet with is in Gcoftroy of MoH- 
mouth, who in the reign of King Stephen, wrote 
the hiliory of the Biitons in Latin. He tells us, 
that it was erefled by the counfcl of ^lerlin the Bri- 
tiih enchanter* at the command of Aurelius Amhro- 


Stone in the Bladder* Sec, Medicine, N® 400. 
Surgery,; and, Alkali, N® 17, 18, 19. 

Stone, in merchandife, denotes a certain weight 
for w'eighing commodities. A ftonc of beef at Lon¬ 
don is the quantity of eight pounds 1 in Hcrcfordlhire 

12 pounds: in the North t 6 pounds. A Rone of glafs 
is five pounds; of wax eight pounds. A ftone of .wool 
(accoiding to the ftatuteof 11 Hen. VII.) is to weigh 
14 pounds i yet in fome places it is more, in orhers 
lefs ; as in OlouceRcrihire 15 pounds ; in Herefordfhirc 

13 pounds. Among horfe-courfers a ftone is the 
weif'ht of 14 pounds. 

The rcafon of the name is evident. Weights at firft 
were generally made of ftone. See Dcut. xxv, 13. where 
the word aaN, tranflated •weighty properly figniflea a Jlone* 

SroNR^Chattery in ornithology. Sec Motacilla. 

STONEHENGE, a celebrated monument of anti¬ 
quity, ftands in the middle of a fl.it area near the fum- 
mit of a hill fix miles diftant from Saliibury. It is cn- 
clofed by a circular double bank and ditch near 30 feet 
broad, after croflihg which we afeend 30 yards before 
we reach the Work. The whole fabric conflfted of two 
Vovgh't A/i-circles and two ovals. The outer circle is about 108 
tijHof ^ feet diameter, confiRing when entire of 60 ftones, 30 
* upriglus and 30 impofts* of which remain only 24 un¬ 
Vnl. I. rights, 17 itanding and 7 down, 34 feet afoildtr, and 8 
f. 107. impofts. Eleven uprights have their 5'impofts on them 
by the grand entrance. Thcfe ftones are n-om 13 to 20 
feet high. The Icfler circle is fome what more than 8 
feet from the inflde of the outer one* and eonftfted 
40 lefter, ftones (the higheft 6 feet), of which only 10 
remain* and only ii ftanding 1 the walk between thcle 
two circles in 309 feet in circumference. Tbe adytum 
or c^D |s an oval formed of to ftones /from 16 to 22 
feetMugh), ip^pfir^ wit^ impdlU, which!Dr $ttdcelej 


^fius the laft Britidi king, in memory of 4G0 Bri¬ 
tons wJio were murdered by Hengift the Saxon. The 
next account is tliat of Polydore Virgil* who fays that 
the Britons creded this as a fepulchral monument of 
Aurelius AmbroRus. Others uippofc it to have been 
a fepulchral monument of Boadicca the famous Britiih 
queen. Inigo Jones is of opinion* that it was a Roman 
temple ; from a ftone 16 feet long* and four broad, pla¬ 
ced in an exa£t pofition to the eaftward* altar faftiion. 
Mr Charlton attributed it to the Danes, who were two 


year mafters of Wilifliire | a tin tablet* on which were 
fome unknown charadiers* fuppofrd to he Punic, w:^s 
digged up near it in the reign of Henry VIII. but is 
IpR ; probably that might have given fome information 
refpe^ing its founders. Its common name, Stonehrngr, 
is Saxon* and fignifies a ** ftone gallows**' to uditcli 
thofe ftones, having tranfvcrfe impofts, bear fome rc- 
femblance. It is alfo called in Welch choir gour, or 
•* the giants dance.” *’ 

Mr Grofe thinks that Dr Stukeley has completely 
proved this ftruclurc to have been a Britifh 
which the Druids officiated. He fiippofes it to havt'^"** 
been the metropolitan temple of Great Britain, and**"^^' 


tranflates the w'ords ehoir gour •* the great chojr or 
temple,” The learned Mr Bryant is of opinion that it 
was ereficd‘bya colony of Cuthites probably before 
the time of the Druids; becanfeit wasuAi^l with Iheni 


to place one vaft ftone upon another for a rchgious md8 
m 4 rial; and.chefe they "often placed fo equably, that evim 
a breath of wind would fometimes Wiake them vibiiitc. Of 
fudi ftonea one remains at this day in the jiile of Stonii- 
henge. The ancients diftinguiftied ftqhet ereAcd'with a 
religious views, bv the name of amhet / by which WXs flg- 
niBcd any thing lokf ^nd divine. The Grecians ^allra 
them Stoochengfc^^- 
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Stook cording to<Mr Bryi^t, it. o£ tbcie '•mbcr 

ft .Aoni;i: beace^Ue otst.t^^^.iiiOM^minBted 

r O’ * * Roman ^iabt:ofios, ibr no^uch person 

evcrc^ftcdy b.QtCfrpin^c in wbofe vi** 

ciiiilp it ftood.. . SojD^of, tlp^e were rucking Aonet | 
nnd there Mfai.4i ^onmrful mopoment of thic fort new 
Penzanice in Coiiu^n^ -whiidi 0^ reUiHS the name of 
or'jhs &ored Aonet. Such a one it men¬ 
tioned by. A pQwm^i ^odiut) ijuppofed to liavc been 
raifed in the the ArgonauLa, in the tfland Te- 

nos* og the monimt^Dt of.thc two-winged font of Borea»« 
dlain by Ilercul^ I and there are others in China and 
other cotintriet. 

STOCK• a Urm ufediu many parts of tlK king, 
dom fur a (hock'ofcom containing 12 iheaves. 

STOOLt in^edicinCf an evacuation or difeharge of 
the faeces by ine anus. 

Sropi.i ia^iuining, it ufed wlien the miners leave off 
digging, deepeiv and work in the ends forward. The 
end bchw the m is called tire J^ooL 

St^Ol, in ihip-Uuilding, tltc name of the fiipportcrs 
of thjC poop and top lanterns. 

STOOPING, in falconry, is when a hawk, being 
\^on her wings at the height of her |iiich, bends down 
Uolently to take the fowL 

. Sl'OPPERS, in a diib, certain ihort pieces of rnpe, 
which are nfually knotted at one or both ends, accord, 
ipg to the purpofc for wliich they are defigntd. They 
are either ufed to fafpend any hca\y body, or to retain 

cable, ihroud, &c. in a fixed poiiiion. Thus, the 
anchors, when ftril hoiiled up from the ground, are 
hung to the cuthcad by a flopper attached to the lat¬ 
ter, which polling through the anchor ring, is after¬ 
wards faitened to the timber bead ; and tlu; fame rope 
ferves to fallen it on the bow at fca; or to fulpcnd it 
by the ring which is to be funk from the (hip to the 
bottom. The Hoppers of the cable have a large knot 
and a laniard at one end, and are fadened to aring bolt 
in lilt drek by the other. They arcattaolied to the cable 
by tl:e laniard, which is fnflened fecurdy rvriind botli 
by fevcrnl turns palled behind the knot, or abuiu the neck 
id the Hopper ; by which means the cable is rcitrained 
from running out of the Ihip when (he rides at anchor. 

The Hoppers of the Ihroikl have a knot and a la¬ 
niard .at each end. They are only ufed when the 
(hrouds are cut afunder in battle, or dii'abled by tempe- 
ftunps weather ; at wliich time they arc laHied, in the 
Jame manner ns thofe of the cables, to the feparated 
parts of the (hroud, which are thereby reunited, fo 35 
to be fu fur tmmediau* fervicc. This, however, is only 
a temporary expedient. 

STOPS, ^e Punctuation ; and Sckipturs, 

ij6. 

SfORAX. SeeSTVRAx. 

STORK, ju oniithulogy. Ste AaosA. 

STOViil fur heating apartnicntsi greeidioufes, hot* 
Roufes, fiuit walls, &c. 

'\Vhco treating of the mechanical fwoperties of air, 
we explained in (ufhciqu detail the manner in which 
the cxpanHon produced in a mafs of air by heat pro¬ 
duces that motion up mar chimneys which as called.the 
dfiught of the chimney t and, in the icicle Smoke, 
'1^ thccircumHanjOcs.vbich tend tu check, to 

proi^ote, or to. direA this current, fo as to us 
' fmokeiuid vftiated air which uccellarily accom- 


pony the confomption of^ the fuel. In Pmivma* Sm 
TAC i wc aUb ut|MUd to the manner in which our 
$res Hnptcdiately operate in warming our apftitiBents* 

At pre^t, when a^nt codeferibe a method of warm¬ 
ing intrinfioally d^crent, we mofl pay fome more at- 
tentioa to the diftioguillung mrcumUance. Without 
prctcodisg tOiexplaia .tbe pfayfical connexion of heat 
and light, it may fulHce tO;oblerve, that heat, as weU 
as light, is communicated to dillant bodies in an in- 
Hant by radiation. A perfon peffing haftily by the 
door of a glafshoufe feels the glow of beat in the very 
momcathe fees the dexxling light of the furnace mouth, 
and U is interrupted by merely fereenirg his face with 
bis hand. In this way is an apartment partly warmed 
by an open fire •, and we avoid the oppreffive heal by 
fitting where the fire is not fecn, or by interpofing a 
fcrceii. We are apt to conne 6 l this fo ftrongly In the 
imagiuaiion with the light emitted by the fire, that 
wc attiibute the heat to the immediate a£liun of the 
light. But this opinion is Ihown to be gratuitous by 
a curious experiment made before the ^yal Society 
by Dr Hooke, and afterwards, with more rare and 
accurate examination, by Mr Schcele. They found, 
that by bringing a plate of the moll tranfparent glafs 
brifltly between the fire and one’s face, the heat is im¬ 
mediately intercepted without any fenfiblc dinuninioti 
of the light, Schecle, hy a very pretty invcHigatioa, 
difeovereJ chat the glafs made the iepaiation, and did 
it both in rcfn^lioii uud rt;He^ion ; for lie found, that 
when the light ot the fame fire was coIleAed into a fo¬ 
cus by means of a polilhed meinl concave fpcciilum, a 
thermometer placed there was inflnutly affcfled. But 
if wc employ a glals fpeculum foiled in the ufual man¬ 
ner with .quickl'ilver, of the i'a-mc diiunetcr, and local 
dKlance, and of equally brilliant rcHe^lion, there is 
hardly any fenfiblc heat produced in the focus, and 
the theroionieter mull remain there for a very long w Idle 
before it is feoCbly afle^ed. When we repeated tliis 
curious exjieriipcnt, we foiinil, that after the glafs 
has remained a long while in this pofition, whether 
tranfniitting or reilrtting the light, it lofts in a grti;t 
mcafure its power of intercepting the lieat. By vary ing 
tliis ohfervation in many of its circiimllances, we think 
ourfclves entitled to conclude, that the glafs ahfurbs the 
heat which it intercepts, and is very quickly heated by 
the abforption. While it rifes in ittowu temperature, 
it intercepts tlie heat powerfully ; but when it is, ns it 
were, faturated, attrafting no more than what it ienme- 
diately imparts to.the air ia corpojral coiita£l with it, 
the heat palTcs freely through along vvith the light. If 
the glahi be held fo near the. fire tliat the fnrrounding 
air is very much hiated, no fenfible interruption of heat 
is perceived after the glafsia thus faturattd. We found 
the «licck more quickly fcnfible than the thermo¬ 
meter of this indaataucou^ radiation of the heat which 
accompanies the light, or is feparated from it in this 
eXtgerjmcut. It is a very indrucUve experin>ent in the 
phyiiology of beat. 

We cauisot fay how far this radiation of heat may 
extend, nor whetbt r the necompanyment of light it ab- 
folutely neceflary. The inathematician proceeds«»n-the 
fuppofuioD that it extends as far as the radiation of 
light, and that, being alfo redilineal, the denfity of 
ttic heat.is pioportional to tliat. of the- light. ' But 
thefe notions arc fomcwh.it gratuii.0111 $ . and there are 

a anr>a>amnr*—• 
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^spetnmcef whicti Tender them doabtful. When with 
a lent of an inchtn diameter we fo rty a foent on e piece 
of black napoHftted marble of m inch diameter^'Ac ma¬ 
thematician iBuft aBow no more re^e foil OH the 
marble thto if the leas were away t therefore the 
marble (houU be eqndly wanned irf eitW cafe. Bat 
it is by no means Uh as we hare tmatedly foond by 
expofing h during eqnol times, sad then dropping it 
into water. The water trbtch ia heated by the- marble 
on which the focaa has been formed will be found to 
hare acquired from « mach more heat than from the 
other. The lops of iofty moxlntains which are nerer 
lhaded by clouds, but enjoy perpetual funfhinc and fe- 
renity, inftend of being warmer than the valleys below, 
arc covered with ocver-roeltingfoowj and wc have fome 
grounds to fufpedt that the genial influence of the fun 
requires the co-operatiom of the atmofphcrc, and to 
doubt whether there is any. warmth at the moon, on 
which no atmorphere like ours can be obferved. Per- 
hips the heat which tdieen us, and fertilizes our earth, 
is chemically fepsrated fmm our atmofphere by its elec¬ 
tive attradlion for the light of the fun. Our fuccefTors 
in the ftudy of meteorology ifecd not fear that the fuh- 
jeA cf their rcfearcH will be foon deprived of feientific 
allurements. Wc know but little of it after all the 
progreft we have made during this laft century, and it 
ftill prefents an ample field ofdircuinon. 

Wc find that the accompanyment of light is not dc- 
monftrahly neceflary. Wc arc certain that heat may be 
imparted without any fcnfiblc light, in a manner which 
wc can hardly fnppofe any thing but radiation. If a 
piece of very hot iron be placed a little without the 
principal focus of a metallic concave fpeculum, and a 
very fcnfthlc air-thermometer be placed in its conjugate 
focus, it will iidUntly (how an elevation of temperature, 
alihough the iron is quite imperceptible to an eye which 
has even been a long wliilc in the dark. No fuch rife of 
temperature is obferved if the thermometer be placed n 
liillctoone fideof the focus of the fpectiliim; therefore 
the phenomenon is prccifcly Gmilar to the radiation of 
iigiiL We arc obliged therefore to acknowledge that 
the heat is radiated in thin experiment in the fame way 
that light is in the common optical experiments. 

> Although this is tbe moft ufual way that we in this 
country employ fuel for warming our apartments, it is 
by no means the only way in which the heat di^ufed 
from this fuel may bs imparted to diftant bodies. It is 
not even the moft rfteAual method; it is diffufed alfo 
by immediate communication to bodies in coutaA. 
The air in immediate contaA with the burning fuel is 
heated, and imparts fome of its heat to the air lying 
beyond it, and this is partly (liared with the air which 
is ftill farther off; and t'hit diffufion, by communication 
iff soHtailUt goes on till the remote air contiguous to the 
Walts, the ffoor, the ceiling, the furniture, the com¬ 
pany, all get a fharc of it in proportion to thdir ittrac- 
tiotis and their capacities. And as the air ts thus con- 
tinnally fupplied, aud continually gives out heat, the 
Walls, 6cc. become gradually warmerf'and the room 
becomes comfoVtable and pleafant. Btft wc apprehend 
that no great proportion of the heat aAnatiy acquired 
by the'room is communicated in this way. ’I'liis dif- 
fofion'by? cortfaA iS' bill flow, efpedi&Ily'ib air which iS 
very d^'y s'fo fktW Jndeed, that the air in tlie finnfe^diate 
nrtghbouihood of thcftfcl is hurried up the ehimriey 
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foft it haa time to any of tlie h’caf received in Stove, 

contaft. We kritrw tharibe time employeil in difflt-v— 
fldglidflf in this way lhToo|ls'llagtrtnt a?r to 4ny mo-, 
derate diftanee is Ve^ eonflIcriiWe. We^iortginc there- 
fore'that tlie heat 'eermmumcate^’tb'our rottns by an 
open fire is chlefiy by tadiatiotr^'iidt in a wiy fome- 
thing different from-what wc mentfoded before. We 
imagine, that at ^e piece of gla& fo Hooke's ex¬ 
periment ahforbs the heat, fo tl^ i^hdle'mafs of ah* 
which fills the room intercepts thi raiipated heat in every 
part of the room where rue fi>e is ffoo, and ie as it 
were fattirated with it throughout, aiUl Tcady to impart 
it to every body immerfed iu it. We cannot olhrrwife 
account for the equaiiUty of the heal in the different 
parts of the room. Merl radiation odthe folid bodies 
would warm them in the inverfe du^icale ratio of 
their diitanccs from the fire; and diffUnpa by contafl,. 
if compatible with the rapid current up He chimney,, 
would heat the room ftill more uneqnably. '" RecolbjA 
how flowly, and with what rapid diminution of in- 
tenlhy, the colour of blue vitriol is conimdUicnic'd 
to water even to a very fmall diftancc. But becaufc all 
parts of the air of the room abforb radiated heat, what 
is fatnrated at a higher temperature, being nearer to 
the fire, rifts to the ceiling, fpreads outwards alongthe 
ceiling, and has its place fupplied by the air, which 
is thus puftied towards the fire from the places whidh 
Are not direAly illuminated. 

Far different is the method of warming the room by 
a (love. Here the radiation, if any, itt very feeble or 
fcanty} and if a paffage were allowed up the chimney fijr 
the warmed air, it would be quickly carried off. Thii 
is well known ro the Englifti who refidt in the cold cli¬ 
mates of St Pctcrfliui'gh, Archangel, 5 :c. Th» y lore 
the exhilarating duttcr of an open fire, and (•fun br.vc 
one in their parlour; hut this, fo fnr from wanning 
the room during the extreme cold weather, ohligC' 'll .‘ni 
to heat their ftoves more frequently, and '-ven nli- 
(IraAa the heat from a whole fuiie of apartments. Hut 
allpaffage ihi.s way is (hut up when we warm a n. .ni 
hy Aoves. The air immediately contfgijoiii to th«‘fM!*o 
is heated by contaA, and this heat is giadually, thbiigS 
flowly, diffufed through Ihe whole ro.'m, Tlic dlffulu/n 
would however he very flow indeed, were it not for the 
great expanfibility of air by heat. But the air fur- 
rounding the ftove quickly expands and rifes to the ceil¬ 
ing, while the neighbouring air Aides tu to fiipj.-ly the 
place, nay is even pufhed in by the air which goc.i 
outwards aloft. Thus the whole air is faun mixed, 

Und the room acquires almoft an equal temptrature 
ffimiighout. _ ■ ' ’ 

Tltc warming hy (lores initft therefore be mcinagi d 
upon very different principles from -tliofe adopted in 
the employment of open fires. The general principle 
is, ijii To employ the-fuel* m'thr nioft efie^i[ual in^nner 
fOf heitihg the tiitferiiiVplirt'tjf the ftove, wli^ch is im¬ 
mediately efficient in warming the contiguous air;'and, 
iff, To k^^p In the rdoUT the air iilrvady^^affticfl'i at 
lead as much as is confrfftUl with wholcfbtpi^efs and 
cldanlinefs. • 

The firft piirpofe is accdmplifhrd lij tbhjoftiiig tUe 
(life of the furnace’ round its ertcrhttlpartV, drl In (nort*, 
by Uittkiiig every’ part of‘ Of *{ 1 ^ 

forfftsi'that of a long |)i^e,rifturh'eff%e 7 ;wafds ^hdfoij. 
w^urdj, up and dofrii' (pf^iflcd'o.^iy ’fliit'Hie place ‘oT 

its 
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Steve, iulaft dlfcliargc be conMcra^Jliiilier than iti* cntiy 
■ I ' froih the tlre*placc)4 would'Iw'tlic itioit effe^lttaU We 
have f^en a very fraedl AoMonftrucled in tliis way, the 
whole beisg endofed' iH a handfome cafe of«polifhed 
iron .plate, pierced aad cut into elegant foliage like the 
cock of a watch,. Xo'.ihat the odd looking .pipes were 
completely conceafod. Though only three feet Long, 
one foot thick, and£a feet highi it warmed a very lofty 
room of 24 feetby^US, and confumed lefa than half the 
fuel of a ftove ofdhe more ufoaf make, which did not 
fo fully wattD a CAaller chamber. . 

It would occupy a volume to defcrlbe the immenfe 
variety of ftovea which ingenuity or architectonic tafte 
has conkruCLed.,''* We {hall content ourfelvcs with 
giving a fpecimen of the two chief clalTes into which 
they may be di(iinguiihcd. 

The air of a 4 oom may be-equally warmed, either by 
applying it tpHhe furfacc of a fmall Hove made very 
hot, or to the furfuce of a much larger Hove more mo> 
dcratdyheated. The firlL kind is cbieBy ufed in Hol¬ 
land, Handeri, and the milder climates of Germany and 
Poland. The lalt are univerfally ufed in the frozen 
climates of Rullia and Sweden. The firH are generally 
made of caH-ifon, and the lail of brick'work covered 
with glazed tiles or Hucco. 

l»hte Fig. I. reprefents a froall German Hove fully fuM- 
:ccci-«tv. cknl for warming a room of 24 feet by id. The bafe 
is about three feet broad and 14 inches deep, that is, 
from back to front, and Hz or (even feet high. The 
decoration is in the faihion of that country; but the 
operative (Irudlure of it will admit of any ilylc of orna¬ 
ment. A, is the fire-place, and the wood or charred 
coal laid on the bottom, which has no bars. Bars 
would admit the air too freely among the fuel, and would 
both confu|^e it too faH and raife too great a heat. 
That no heat may be ufelefsly expended, the foie of 
the fire-place and the whole bottom of the Hove is raif* 
cd an inch or two above the Boor of the room, and the 
air is therefore watmed by it in fuccefliion, and rifes up> 
wards. For the fame rcafon the back of the Hove is 
But in fcontad with the wall of the room or of the 
niche in which it is placed. The fire-place is fhut up by 
a duor which fits clofcly to its calc, and has a fmall 
wicket at the bottom, whofe aperture is regulated by 
a Oiding plate, fo as to admit no more ata than what 
fuffiees for flowly confuardng the fuel. The flame and 
heated air rife to the top of the fire-place three or 
four inchcB above the arch or mantle-piece, and get 
out laterally by two nartow paflages B, B, immediately 
below the .top plate of -the bate. The current bends 
down ward, on each fide, paHes at C, C, under the 
partitiun plates^ which divide the two fide chambers, 
and'then rifes upwards through the outer divifion of 
and psifl'cs through narrow flits 1>, D, m the top 
platr, jbiimI from thence .along tb^^two hoUow piers £, 
£. . The two latcndourrentluDite ae tlietop of the 
well, and ^ through, the fingic paflage F into the 
larger kedlow ^ehind> tHc efeuacheon G. Prom tihis place 
it einlicrgocs.Hraigbtupwardahito tbcvcK in the wall 
by ,a.pip« on the. top of the ftove, or it goes into the 
wall ^behatid hy a pipe iniiertvd in the back of the ftove. 
The.qttopririy 'oi this oonftrodLtair it veiy obvious* 
The oacr^tktt^hoc.hir it applied to exterior pans of 
thfcftove drnfyer hg r c .exctpt in lahc- ttfo fiile chaiqjberr 
ofthe bafie^iwhefe the partition plates form one fide of 
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the canal. Kren thh m|ght be abided by making Hto^e. 
each of thefe fide-ebambert a detached hollow pillar. «*>*v«* 
But thie would greftUy iocreafe the trouble of conftruc.. 
tion and joining together, and is by ao-means oecefiary. 

The arch H has a graceful appearance^ and afibrdta 
very warm fitoltion pw emy thing that requires it, fuch 
as a drink in a iick perXon’s bedchamber, &c. Perfons 
of a certain clafs ufe this place £or keeping a dilh waim; 
nay, the lower part of the arch is frequently occupied 
by an enclofed chamber, tehere the heat rifes high 
enough even for drelfing victuals, as will be eafily ima¬ 
gined when we refledt that the ible of it is the roof of 
the fire-place. 

The Hove now deferibed is fupplied with fuel and 
with air by the front door opening into the room. That 
there may be room fur fuel, this middle part projects 
a few inches before the two fide chambers. Thcfc lalt, 
with the whole upper part of the ftove, are not more 
than ten inches deep. The paflages, therefore, from 
tlie fire*place are towards the hack of it; fo that if we 
have a mind to fee the fire (which is always cheerful), 
the door may be thrown open, and there is no danger 
of the fmoke coming out after the current has once 
warmed the upper part of the ftove. When the Hove is 
of fuch dimenlions that the bafe is about two feet and a 
half or three feet high, the fire-place may be funilflicd 
with a fmall grate in the Britifli Hyle. If the door is 
fo hung that it can not only be thrown back, but lifted 
off its hinges, we have a Hove grate of the completed 
kind, fully adequate, in our mild climate, to warm a 
handfome apartment, eveu with an open fire $ and when 
we hang on the door, and (hut up the fire-place, a ftove 
of the dimenfions already given is almoft too much for 
a large drawing-room. 

We have frequently remarked, that one fide of thefe 
ftoves grows much warmer than the other, and that it 
was difficult to prevent or remedy this ; and we ima¬ 
gine that this is an unavoidable defedt in all ftoves w^th 
a double flue. It is fcarcely poffible to make the fire 
fo equable in the fire-place, that one fide ihall not be a 
little warmer than the other, and a brilker current will 
then be produced in it. This muft increafe the con- 
Cumption of the fuel on this fide, which will increafe 
the current, will heat this fide ftill more, and thus go on 
continually till the fuel on this fide it expended; after 
which the other fide will obtain and increafe'tfae fupc- 
riority. The’ flue is made double, that the fire-place 
may occupy the middle of the firont; and it will be diffi¬ 
cult to gain this point of fymmetry with oAe fliic. The 
iaconvenience may, however, be ebrredted by damping 
valves placed in foroe ‘part of the upright. funoels, 

E. E. 

In the colder winters on the continent, it is thought 
neceflary to increafe the efledt making the fire-place 
open to the back of the ftove. its mouth or dour com¬ 
municates with or is Joined to an opening of the fame 
dtmenfions formed in the waU, and the door is on the 
other fide in an aottchamber or lobby. In Weflpha* 
lia, and other places of Germany, the apartments are 
difpofed round a fpacioui lobby, into which all their fire¬ 
places open., and are sbet« fupplied with fuel. By this 
conftru&ion it is plain that the air of therooBi, already' 
warned by the ftove,' is not carried oftV 
is4noTc heated. Bn^ this methoiias'ircTg udfavouniUe 
to cUeerfulnefs and health. The fame air confined, and 

repeatedly 
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repeatedlr breathed and compounded with all the vola- ing by the heat. Dxflfctdnt parts of the Hem bcine of 
^ tile emaaatiaoa of the foom, <fmcklv lofes tliat refreAi. v«iy different facaue, theT-eafiMd unequally* and there 

iog quality that is fo defirahle* and cvea fo neceilany is no cement , which caii withffaadthie%fpcciaUy when 

for health. It is aerer renewed except by very partial we recoiled that the (ame b^st which expands the 

admixtures when the ropm door8;ape thrown open, and baked mrth caufes the clay or (xment, with ^ich the 

becomes difserceable to any perloa oominff in from the parts of the (love arc put togetHtr or covered, to con- 

open air; and in the hottfes of the lefs opulent becomes trad. Accor^ngly tholes eartheh^wmfe ftovei feldom 

really offcufivc and naufeousi fiaiid a winter or two without cracking in fome place 

• Something of this U unavoidable in all rooms heated or other, even \\dien flrengthened by iron hoops and 
by ftoves. Even in our apartments in this ifliud, per. cramps judicioufly difpoled wiibiii them. Evcii hoop, 
fons of delicate nerves are hurt by what they call the iiig them externally, which would be very untightly, 

clofc air of a room ; and it is long before the fmell of wHl not prevent this ; for nothing can: refift the expan. 

dinner is quite removed from a dining-room, notwith. fton and euotradion by heat and cdd. When a crack 

ftauding the copious current up the chimney. This happens in a ftove, it is not only unfightty, but highly 

mud be incomparably more fentible in a room heated dangerous ; bccaufc it may be fo fituated, that it will 

by a ft»>ve j and this inconvenience is peculiarly fenfiblc difeharge into the room the air vitiated bv the fire, 

with refped to the (love which we are confidering at Forthefe andother rcafons, we canfcarcely hope to 
prefent, where wc employ a fmall furface heated to a make ftoves of brick-work or pottery which Oiall bear 
great degree. the neceffary heat without cracking; and‘ their ufc 

Such ftoves are feldom made of any thing elfe than mull therefore be confined to cafes where very moderate 
call iron. This (in thofe parts at Icaft which are in heat is fufficient. Wc need not deferibe their cbnftruc- 
immediate contaa with the fuel) is in a ftatc of contU tion. It is evident that it fliould be more fimplc than 
nual calcination, and even throwing off fcales. This that of iron ftoves ; and wc imagine that in the very 
indeed is not feen, becaufc it is the bottom or folc of few cafes in which they are likely to be employed in 
the Gre-placc which is fo heated but the e&£l on the this country, a Angle fire-placc and an arch over it, di- 
air of the room is the fame. The calcination of vided, if we pleafe, by a partition or two of thin tile 
the iron is occafioned by the combination of pure to lengthen the fluu, will he quite enough. If the Hove 
vital air with the iron. This is abftraAed from is made in whole or in part of potters ware, a bafe for 
the general mafi of almofpheric air in the room, of the fire-place, with an urn, column, obtlilk, or pyramid 
which it ufually coiillitutcs abqut fths. By this ab- above it for increafing the furface will alfo be fufficient. 
ftradion rhe remainder becomes lefs fit for fupponiog The failure commonly happens at the joinings, where 
animal life or flame, and may even become highly dele- the different pieces of a different heal, and perhaps of 
tcrious. In every degree the remamder becomes lefs a different baking, are apt to expand untouallv. and 


Stove 


rcfrcfliing, and grows dull and oppreffive. This is al¬ 
ways accompanied by a peculiar fmell, which, though 


The failure commonly happens at the joinings, where 
the different pieces of a different heal, and perhaps of 
a different baking, are apt to expand untqually, and 
by working on each other one of them mull give way. 
Therefore, inftcad of making the joints clofe, and ufing 


not tlifguftingi IS unpleafant. It refemblcs the fmell of any cement, the upper piece fhuuld ftand in a croove 
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burnt feathers, or more cxaAly the fmell we feel if we 
rub violently fur fume time the palms of our hands to¬ 
gether when perfeiftly dry. 

For fimilar reafons thefe iron ftoves occanon a fickly 
froel), by burning every particle of dull which falls on 
the hot parts;.and. if they be wiped with a woollen 
cloth, or any cloth not perfcdlly free from every kind 
of greafy or oily matter, a fmell is produced for a day 
or days afterwards; fothat without the moft fcnipulobs 
attention we fuffer by our very cleanlinefs. 

For foch reafons we think that the ftoves of brick- 
work covered with ftucco or with glazed tiles are vaftly 
preferable. Tlicfe are much ufed in the geotcelcr houfes 
in Flanders and Holland, where they are made in the 
moft elegant forms, and decorated with beautiful fculp- 
ture or enamel; but it is plain that they cannot be fo 
effedual, nor equaMy warm a room with tlie fame ex- 
pence of furl. Earthen ware, efpecially when covered 
with porous ftucco, is far inferior to metal in its power 
of .eondudlmg beat. If built of bricks, they muft be 


formed in the underinoll, having a little powdered chalk 
or clay fprinkled over it, which will effeflually prevent 
the palfagc of any sir; and room being thus given for 
the unequal expanfiun, the joint remains entire. This 
may be confidered as a general diredtipn for all furnace- 
work, where it is in vain 10 attempt to hinder the mu¬ 
tual working of the parts. 

We have feen ftoves in fmall apartments at St Peterf- 
burg, which were made internally of potters ware, in a 
great variety of forms, and then covered with a thick 
coat of ftucco, finifhed cxtenially with the utmoft ele¬ 
gance of ornament,aad we were informedthat they were 
very rarely fubjcfl to crack. They did not give much 
heat, on account of the very low conducting power of 
the porous ftucco; but wc imagine that they would be 
abundantly warm fur a moderate room in this country. 

When fitted up in thefe fituatione, and with thefe 
precautions, the brick or pottery ftovei kre incom|A- 
rably more fweet and pleafant than the iron ones. 

But io the intenfe colds of Kuffia and 'Bweden, or 


vaftly more bulky when the fire-place and flues -are of even for very large rooms in this.kingdom, ftoves of 
the fame dimenfions. The moft perfeA way of con- thefe fmall dimenfionsorenotfufficiently powerfol, and: 
ftruCling them would certainly be to make them ofpoU wc muft follow the prafliCe of thdfe-countries where 
tery, in parts exaAly fitted to each others and joined by they are made of great fine, and very moderately heat* 
a proMr cement. This mode of conftru&ing would ad- ed. It it needlefs to deferibe their external form, which 
mlt of every elegance of form or riefanefs of oraament, may be varied at pleafure. Thetr-internal ftni&ure is 
and would not be fo bulky m thofe which are budt;of the fame in all, and is diftxqfily deferibed in Pubomju- 
bricka.'. .'Tbc great difficidty is to prevent their crack- rick, N* 364; We ibalb^i^y enUrge a Httle on tbc- 
• --ino TV, ‘ '* j • ^ ■ '• ;-f-. ■. ‘pecaUarito- 
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Stoyc. pecul^ritics cwincfied with gencsal pncciple of within ihe Joo^r^ behiod ^hia hp i^rrap^s the biUcto 9 * 9 yy* 

■ ■■ u " their conftra t ion. ofbirchwood, wiUi tWrena* inwar^i. T|ieahe lays90 ' >C?r 

ilie fto?e it « fort of ihagaxine, in more,woo^ in tWifrant,'.till he thiolt.athere » enough, 

which a gjreat ot fiMt may <j^uickly acc«- H#: li^ja fire to thc c^ipsi Auts the door, and open* 

roulated,% be aftcimrd* uowly communicated to lf»e /riialt wicket at iU bottom. ^The Jblpyira the 
air orthe topm. IJIwftoTC is therefore built cxircmcty of the chipa upon the bflicjta Jkhind tj^ and thi^» 
tnalSve; aau it ^^oubdHhat* they arc njoi'e powerful kindles them. T^cy cpptume'flowly,, while the hilJeta 
when coated wfio-ejay as vret as enn be made to liahg in front remain untouched by the hre. ']^Ue- fervant* 
together. We imagine the reafop of this to be,, that vc- having made hi* round of the rooms, returns to 
ry wcl ciay^ aii^fmore particularly ftucco, muft be cx- this ftov^ s^nd opcps.tbc door above to ^mit mr into 
cecdingly porofi^when dry; and therefore a very flow tlie vcnt‘. Thja is to fupply its draught, ai^ thus to 
edndui^pr of h^.' Tnflead of^ flicking on the cbe^k the draught in the of the .flpve, which is 

tiles with no ttx&re clay or ftocco than is fufficicnt’lo ^erally too ftroug at this Umc, aod woulid confuine 
attach thpm, cih tile has at its back a fort of box the fuel too fall. By this time; the biUets in the front 

baked in one piece about two or three inches deep, it arc burning, firft at the bt^om, and the reft in fuccef- 

is reprefented 'In fig. a. " This is filled with moitar, fion as they fink down on the cnibers aqd come oppo- 

ard then fluc)s''on the brick-work of the fiove, which fitc to the wicket. The room does nut yet feci any 

has a great;^^'umber of iron pins or hooks driven into cfFcft from the fire, the heat^of which has not yetreach* 
the joint^J'^’hich may fink,into this clayand.kecp it ed itscxtcmarfufface; but fn about half an hour this 
iiHnty attached when dry. This coating, with the maf- grows warm. The upper dopr is Ihut.up again, that no 
five brurk-work, forms a great mafs cf matter to be neat may be now wafted. The .pictchnick by and by 
heated by the fuel. The Joweft chamber, ivhich is the fpreads the embers and allies o^•er the whoL bottom of 
fire-place, is fomevvhat wider, and confidn ably thicker the ^re-place with a rake, by which the bottom isgreal- 
than the ftories above, which arc mmly flues. \Vlien ly heated, and heats the air contiguous to it externally 
ihe fire-place is finifliedand about tube arched over, a (for it ftands on little pill^s) very powerfully. He 
flat iron bar of fmall tbicknefs is laid along the top of takes care to bring up IQ the top of the a/bes every bit 
llie fide wall on both fidcs, a fet pf fiuilhiug brick* be- of wood or coal ^at is not yet confumed, that all may 
ing moulded on purpofe with a notch to receive the be. completely expended, xfc docs this as bnikly as 
iron bar, Crofs bars are bid over thcTc, one at cack poflible, that the room may not lofc' much warmed air 
end and one or two between, having a hit turned down by keeping open the fii;e-pbcc door. At his tail villt, 
at the ends, which takes hold of the longitudinal bars, when he obferves no more glowing embers, be fliuts the 
and keeps them from being thrufl outwards cither by fire-pbcc door and wicket, and puts the damper on the 
the prcuurc of the arch or by the fwelliwg in confc- palTage above, and fliuts its this is over in 

qucncc of the heat. In fig. 3. A is the crofs feftion about an hour and a^ half after Jtihdling the,fire. All 

of one of the long bars, and fiC is part of one of the current of air is now ai an end within the Hove, and it 

crofs bars, and CD is the clench which confines the is now a great mafs of brick work, heated to a great 
bar A. "fniis precaution Is chiefly neceflary, becaufe the degree within, but only about blood warm externally, 
coiitraflion of the ftovc upwards obliges the w'alls of The heat gradually fpreads outwards, and the external 
ihe other ftories to bear a little on the arch of the furfacc of the ftove acquhtra its greateft heat about three 
flic-place. The building above is kept together in o’clock in the afternoonj after which it gradually cools 
like manner by other courfes of iron bars at every till next luornii^. 

fccond return of tlie flue. The top of the ftove Tlii^ Heat is^ fcldom fo g^t that one cannot beat 
is finiflied by a pretty thick covering of brick work, to touch the ftovc with his ^eek,. Bfwi to kfpp it tb^c- 
The laft paftage for the air at H (he Purumatics, In coufequcnce of this it can,hurf none of thx cluft, 

fig. 62.) has a ring lining its upper extremity, and pro- which unavoidably falls on the ftovc, and >vc are. OfYcr 

jefting an inch oytwo above it. The flat round it is troubled with the fickemng fmelU that are uoavoidjiblc 
covered with fand. \Vhcn we would flop this paflage, when we employ the finall call if^ ftows miudi licatcd. 
a cover Ihapcd. like a bafon or cover for difties at table The great expcnccof heat in a toonjlarife* fxom.ljvrglafs 
fs whelmed p\'ef it.' T^e rim of this, reftinjg on the windows. The pane is.fothmthat theVi^tcTupl airk^ps 
/aiui, cfTeftiially prevents all air from coming through it continually cold, and windoYi^S ^c ,c^tipu- 

andgetting up the vent, .j'^^.ccefs, is.had to this damper ally robbing the air of roofn (if.its kea|t« Tb.«fcx- 
by a door wlncl.i can be fliut tight enough to prevent pcnccoThest is reduped tp lefs than one-third by double 
the lieatcd air of iftc room from wafting itfclf up the caftmcnis. The inner cafejmeot is about as mudi cpld- 
veut. Wlien the room is too warm, it may. be rcy ra- er than the room as the outer, pafemew is warmer t J wi 
piiy cooled by op?iung this dpor. ‘ T^e warm air ruflj- the air of th? fields,; and we have ,thc ii^ular.advMtage 
c« up with great rapidity, iud replied b/ ^ir qf having upjcIt^fpJiThed the .gla/res«,jBut.t^jeo^« 
fiom without?^ ; '* thW(iadvai?^fagF^.?ibcJeii*3 of tbein^eda^ 

The managergieat of the fiov^.i^ ^sTo^pws; About be paft^<b with.paper,^f^ ^f t^^ «feeqt 
eight o*clock in ^lic mdraisg the or fervant tpuft be. left unpafted. ,Jf y^e, dp thf j ^ntrafy,. we^tb^lL 

who has the clUrgeo'f jbe ftpves, lakes off the cover| certainjy have ice on'.^e outci calemcutf .tluc-rea&no* 
rfmts'the damper-door, apd upeusjtbe.fir^pl^ dpot, which isiafi|y fceo- -y ^ 

jthci^uts ip a lia.ntfful 0^ AtanittS. or ffravr* Vj* na^ve biwp ^us p^j^lar 
and klp^:^ iV 

brings a current of i\v ihroitfi i ; ,Hfi’ ihen. tayjs. »r*, nol 

a few, chips 01^ tbtf/ole of tb^ ffre-plaqc,'ik)lQedbS«y occur to us in this country; Jo ibfat .^^fopwh^oojw 

- ■ • k*' .. fwth 
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faftli of owrMonunen^atio^ prpfcroticThe ftovc llan^a luiSer t^ic arch in t^e Butt^bc 
ftotditotbeG^rii^an_ftove,.^hofe ibap^g^)iieilitin^tc air that i8..iprar9}e4.^ its ^rfa«e wptiU cfcaM o»,both 
ai^ ol^idusi ni^bt lie ^apppinte^., ^dea, arbuld.be expend^liii filt^.Cngle floojv To 

foUbwiajrtl^mefhod^ we aiv ^at ^e. RumM ,preypi^ %hi€, t1ie Jlbvc imuft bb^gtofcd in a ctK; .tj^ia 

ftoTg wiU be ^uid much fuMH^bi^h W waristb an^ way bg bric^*works at the:S^»fcc ,9f two.pr three 
agreeable^. lrhef^rcadifi|foiiiCpfCbci*inhei^andirau* incne^from the.iiibve'fdl ro.iwd.^^t-topflt ^ wcH fliot 
iii^ tin all is reduced to a(hea'be^ije ^he doews are Qiut, in above, and at the foanda^on 'wun^ve a ruw of fniall 
is. alfo abfoiutet7 necefla^s'ihd b fueled .it. wovid holes to adroit tlwair kU around it* This air will theB 


agreeable The f^rcadingbhf of dlci»lnhtf^endlrait•■ 
iu£ till all is reduced to aihga be^ie ^he doews are Qiiit, 


is. alfo abfoiutely neceflaiy,'ilid a fugled bf..Kwovld 
expofe tts to Imminent danger <iffo^ucatiot) b'jr fixed air; 


tad this is the onlv ^'oconvcnieace of tfie ]lulfia.B ftovg, 
from which the otn^r Aove iS free. The fixed air has 


no fmell; and the firfi indication of its prefehce ia a flight 
glddinefs and UilKtude, whi^.difpdfes us to fit down 


Great care muA he taken tljat the fir^-place door have 
no communication with (he fsace betv^een the {love and 

I.*!-. * k* *•! 


giuciinets ana lamtude, wmcn.nilMles us to lit down no communication with (he rpace between the {love snd 
andtofleep* This would be fatal; and we muft imroe- its cafe, but be enclofed in a mouth>^ce which cornea 
diately open the upper paflage and thefire*place door, through (he cafei which opens into tlje feeding-rooio* 
fo as to produce a ftrong current to cany the vitiated Thus all the^ir which goes up to the^rposns will be 
air of the room up the chimney. Throwing up the pure and wholefome, provided wc take that every 
fafhes, or at leaft opening all the doors, is proper on thii^ be kept clean and fweet about the air-ho]0 below* 
fuch an oecafioo. Ob(^e that thofe air*holcs which are uear the furnace 


fuch an oecafioo. 

If we burn pit-cosl, either niw or charred, this pre* 
caution is Hill more neceffary; becaufe the cinder is not 
fo eaftly or fo foon completely confumed. This fuel 
will require a Httle difference in the management from 
wood fuel, but which is eafily feen by any perfon of re¬ 
flexion. The fafe wa^ would be to mkc out all half- 
burnt coal before (hutting up the doors. 

If we ufe raw pit'COaJ, get 9 t care is necglTary to 
prevent the accumulation of foot in the upper part of 


Ob(^e that thofe air-holes which are uear the furnace 
rred, this pre- door muft be enclofed in a wooden trunk which takes 
e cinder is not in its air at feme diftano; from this door; for fince the 
d. This fuel current between the ftove and cafe may be alraofi asgi^t 
sgement from as the current within the (love (nay when a puff of wind 
j perfon of re- beats down the ebimney, it may even exceed it), there 
e out all half- is a ri(k of fomc vitiated air and fmoke being drawn in¬ 
to the cafe. 

I necglTary to If the (love cannot be placed in the arch of a party- 
upper part of wall, it may be fet adjoining to a fide or outer wall, 


the (love. It is an inaccelfible place for the chimney- and fumi(hed with a cafe, a large chimney, and a flue 


fweep; and if we attempt to bqrn it out, we run a great 
rifk of fpliiting that part of the ftove which is the moft 
flightly cooftruXed. It is advifable therefore to burn 
it away every day, by giving a brifk draught with an 
open door for five minutes. With wood or cork there 
is no danger. 

It will not be improper in this place to give fome in- 
ftruXionii for the conftruXion of (loves for warming fe- 
veral floors in a great manufaXory, fuch as a cotton- 
fnill, ora public library ormuiVnm. 

Id fuch fituations we think clcanlincfs, wholefome- 
nefs, and fweetnefs of air, no Icfs neceffary than in the 
drawing-room of a man i^f'^ulence. We therefore re¬ 
commend the brick ftove in preference to the iron one; 
and though it would not be the bed or moft econonii- 
cid priiXice to heat it but once a day, and we (Hould 


pipe, in the fume manner. But in this cafe a great 
deal of heat Is wafted on this outer wall, and carried off 
by the external air. In this fittiatlon we would recom¬ 
mend to line that part of the wall which is behind the 
ftove (at two or three inch« diflance), and the whede 
of the chimney, with plafter on laths. Thefe (hould be 
nailed on battens properly faftened on the wdtl, leaving 
a fpace of an inch between the laths and the wall. The 
plafter (hould be of the moft fpongy kind, having in it a 
quantity of clay in powder inflesd of the full proportion 
of fand. Horfe-duiig, waihed with water and flrained 
through coarfe flannel, leaves a great portion of unafC- 
milated vegetable fibre, which will mix very intimately 
in the plafter, and make it a fubftance very onfit for con- 
duXing heat. There is no danger of cntchiiig fire by this 
lining.' We have feen a moft tremendous lire rage for 


cai practice to neat it out once a qay, and we Ihould lining, we nave teen a molt tremendous lire rage tor 
lathelr prefer the praXice of conftant feeding, three hours, in contaX with a partition of lath and 

we ftilf think it highly proper to limit the heat to a plafter (on the plafter-fidc however),without difcolour- 
vsry moderate degree, mid employ a large, furlace. ing the thin laths on the other fide. We once faw a 
If th^ difpofition ofShe rooms allows us the conve- cottage chimney on fircj^ and burn till the fujot was 
niency of a thick party we Would place the ftove confumed. This chimney was nothing but a pipe of a 
in the raiddk of this wall, in an arch which pierces loot wide, made of lathes, .and plaftered on t he infide 
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through the walk Ibimediiately above this arch we 
could carry up a very wide ^imney throi^h the whole 
height. This chimney muft have a paiitge opening 
into each floor on both tides, which may be very accu- 

_tn A I «. .m Ji m f' f . 


and outfide; and it paffed through a thatched roof. We 
therefore recommend this in place of the brick^ife for 
enddfing the ftove. It would fave heat; and as H might 
be made in meces on detached frames, which wuld be 
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vtoly IhiU up by a door* The ftove being fetup under joined by iron ftraps sod hinges, aiiy pait'of the ftbye 
fhe'ircli,'‘J^ mtift havea^ipc coromuntcaiting with its could be laid c^n fur repairs at pleafure.' 
fiue,"'ibd ritihg up throt^h this chimney. Could an 'We have no heiHstion in faying that a ftbw eofi- 
earilh^ci pipe be'properly nWorted/ and fecurird 'from ftruXed in this manner'v^utd be crmtlf'fubcrior hs 


earilht^ci pipe be'pro^rly luppo^d/ and fecurH 'from ftruXed in this manner'v^utd. be grnt^y'fubertor hs 
Mitthig ^ boopsi we^ (hould prefer H for the rekfotis power to any wc have feen, and would be free from 
•Iready given. But as this is perhi^s expeXIng too many of their difg^fltng tiefcXs. ‘ We b» leave there- 
dihChVwe muff sfimit the ufe.of a'cafbirdn pipe.' This fore to conduitspart bf ^'e hv dricrihioiF 


•Iready given. But as this is perhi^i 
muff aAmh the ufe,of a'cafbi 
K (ii^TM^ldma^y'nrSde of the’ftove, 

thttt it vt 

fftvfichjWAe'^ay W. ' ' ' 

^ XVII, Part II. 


'a takitis & tlid ^kobf 'tliil chdr^b coataln- 
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Stove. 
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Store, ed the psrattelo^afn AFEIX P markB the place 
of the polpit> and LM]^ front of the galleriet. 
Thefe are earned back to the fide^walls AB and DC. 
But aH the end ppppfile to the pulpit they do not 
reach Co far, hot lea;^ a fpace BF£C about 12 feet 
Mride. Below the ^ck of the. galleries, on each fide* 
there is a paflage^BOH* ICiCDi feparated from the 
feated part'of tic iej^rch bypartitions which reach from 
the floor to the nl^riea, fo that the fpace HGIK is 
completely fliat The church is an ancient Gothic 
building, of a l^t and airy ftrudure, having two rows 
of large windoa^ above the arcades, and a fpscious 
window in the end above the pulpit. The congrt;* 
gation complaipiof a cold air, which they feel pouring 
down upon th^r heads. This is .more particularly felt 
by thole fitting in the fronts of the galleries. We ima¬ 
gine that' thif arifes chiefly from the esteafive furface 
of the upper* row .pf windows, aud of the cold flone* 
walls above, which rohi the air of its heat.as.it glides 
up along the fldcs of the church. It becomes heavier 
hy collapfing, and in this date defeends in the middle 
of (he church. 

'Fhe (love S is placed agalnft the middle of the weft 
wall at the dillance of a few inches, and is completely 
enclofed in a cafe of lath and plafter. The vent, which 
is to carry off the fmokc and burnt air. Is conveyed up 
or along the wall, and through the roof or fidc-wall, 
but without any communication with the cafe. In like 
manner the fire-place door is open to the paflage, with¬ 
out communicating with the cafe; and care is taken 
that the holes which admit the air into the cafe are fo 
difpofed that they (hall run no ri(k of drawing in any 
air from the fire-place door. 

From the top of this cafe proceed two trunks 
each of which is two feet broad and (lx inches ^ep, 
coated within and without with the moil fpongy plafter 
that can be compofed. For this purpofe we ^ould re¬ 
commend a compofitiou of powdered charcoal and as 
tnncli clay and quicklime as will give it a very (light co- 
heiion. Wc know tliat a piece of this may be held in 
tUehand, withoutinconvenknee, within an iuchofwhcre 
it is of a glowing red heat.—Thefd trunks open into 
another trunk XVTYZ, which ranges along the parti¬ 
tion immediately under the galleries, and may be Wm- 
cd externally into a comiche, a little malfive indeed, but 
not iinfightly in a building of this .ftyle. This trunk is 
coated in the fame manner. It has feveral openings 

(I, See, wltich have Aiders that can be drawn afide by 
means of handles acccOible from the outer pafTage,—^At 
the extremities X and Z of tftis trunk are two perpen¬ 
dicular trunks which come up through the galleries, and 
are continued te a cunfiderable height. At their junc¬ 
tion with the horieontal trunk are two doors large 
enough to admit a lamp. Each perpeadiculsr trunk has 
alfo a valve by which it can be comp^ely flopped. 

The ftove is managed as followsi karly in the morn¬ 
ing the fuperintendaut (huts all the fliders, and fets a 
lamp (buriung) in each of the trunks X and Z, and 
fituta the doors. He then puts on and kindles the fire 
* in tite ftove, aud manages it cither in the Ruffian pr 
German method. Perhaps the latter is preferable, as 
being liable tv feweft accidents from miflake or negledl. 
. 'fuelamps fet in the lower ends of the upright trunks 
^eCently warp^ th.cm, and produce a current of air up- 
sk^atds. This ipiufthc fupplted by the horizpiiuUriiDl» 


which muft take it from the cafe round the ftove. Thus Stsve. 
a current is begun in the direflioa we with. By and 
by the air in the caSs acquires heat from the ftove, and 
the current becomes extremely bri(k. When the ms- 
Oager perceives this, he. removes the lamps, (huts the 
valves, and opens the. holn «, 4, Ac. beginning with 
the moft remote, and ’ proceeding (lowly towards the 
(love from each extremity of the horiaonta) branches. 

The heated air mew ilTues by thefe holes, glides along 
the ceiling below the gallertet, and cfcapes, by rifing 
up along the fronts of the galleries, and will be fenfibly 
felt by thofe Acting there, coming on their £u:es with a 
gentle warmth. It will then rife (in great part) ftraight 
up, while fome of it will glide backwards, .to the-com¬ 
fort of thofe who (It behind. 

The propriety of (butting the valves of the upright 
trunks is evident. If they were left open, no air 
would come out by the boles a, Ot Sec ,; but, on the con¬ 
trary, the air would go io at thefe holes to fupply the 
current, and the ftove be rendered ufclefs. Theairdc- 
livered by thefe holes wiB keep dole to the ceiling, and 
will not, as we imagine, incommode thofe who fit be¬ 
low the galleries. But if it (hould be found to render 
thefe parts too warm, holes may be pierced through the 
ceiliiig, by which it will rife among the people above,- 
and muft be very c^fortable. It will require the care¬ 
ful attention of fome intelligent perfon to bring all this 
into a proper train at firft, by finding the proper aper> 
tures of the different holes, fo as to render the heat 
equable through the whole fpace. But this being diice 
afeertaioed the difficulty is over. 

The air trunks muft be very capacious, but may be 
oontra£lcd towards t)ie extremities as their.lateral dif- 
charges diminilh ; and the row of boles which admit 
the air to the ca(e round the ftove muft be fully able to 
fupply them. 

It mnft be ohferved, that in this conftruciion the 
afcenfional force is but foiall. It is only the bc-ight of 
a (hort column of warm air from the ground to tlic gal¬ 
leries. At firft indeed it is great, having die unlimit¬ 
ed height of the peroendkubr trunks at X and Z 1 
bat during the ufe of the (love it is reduced to nine 
or ten feet. It is neceflary, therefore, that the ftove 
be highly heated, perhaps confiderably beyond the Ruf¬ 
fian pcadtice, bat yet inferior to the heat of the Ger¬ 
man iron (loves. But ftUl we ftrongly .recommend the 
brick or pottery (loves, oo account the wholrfome 
fweetnefs of the air which they furnifh r and we are 
< certain that a flove.of moderate dunenfioDs, eight fret 
long, for inftance, by eight feet high, will be fufficienc 
for warming a church biding 1200 or 1^00 people. If 
the ftove could be placed lower, which in many fitua- 
tions is very pradlicable, its effedl would be proportion¬ 
ally greater, bevaufe all depends on the rapidity of the 
current. When we are limited in hvighvwe muft ex? 
tend the ftove fo much more in leogih, and make 
the air trunks more capadoui- Theie and many other 
circumftsacea pf local modification muft be attended to¬ 
by tlie eredor -of the ftove | and without the judicious 
attention of 90 intelligent »rtift, we meyexped notlring 
but difappoiutmecit. It is hardly poffible to.give in- 
ftriidUous fujud to every fituation t but a carcfid atten¬ 
tion to the general priocifde which deteraiioes the af- 
ccnfionalforce will fret the nrttfl from any gttu rifle of 
failure* 

We 
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JKtouri>r!dgf. We tnay Tay the fame thmg of flovea for ccnfervato* ing on hitenfe heat. It la ufcd to makiBg poti (<tt 
ries, hot houfes, hot waQa, &c. and^cao hardly add any ghtfs-hbufeSy fire-bricks, U fold at ji high 

thing of coiiieqtience to what ^ have already faid' on pHcr. 

tbefe heade m the article Pfrau'Marics* STOW,’ the name of a market&to^ in Gloaeefter* 

We miHt not, however;-'diffflirs the fnbjefit wrthoDt fkire in England, fituated in W. Li^g. u $6, N. Lat. 

taking notice of the very fpecioua prc^edts Which have 51» ^4. It is slfo the name of a fine Teat of the mar- 

been frequently offered for drying malt by ftoves. Many quts of Buckingham in Buckinghamfinre. Here are the 

•f thele are to be Teen in tlie publiMtion's of the Aca- beft gardens in England, adorned with bulls, ftatues, 

demies of Stockholm, Upfal, Copenhagen, and fome obelilks, pavilions, and temples. It is two mites from 

have been eredled in this kingdom | but they have not the town of Buckingham. 

been found to anfwer. STOW the induftrioos ^dorian, fon of 

We apprehetid that they-Cannot anfiver. To dry Thomas Stow merchant-tailor of St nCcbaeVs, Corn- 

mak, and make it fit for the ales and beers for whicn hill, in London, was bom abbot the year 1525. Of 

this ifiand is fo famons, it is by no means enough tliat the early part of his life We know very littfe, except that 

we give it a proper and an equable fupply of heat.-^ he was bred to bis father's bufinefs, which in the year 

This alone would bake it and make It flinty, caufing 1560 he relinqtrifhed, devoting himfelf entirely to the 

the moillare to penetrate the mealy particles of the ftody of our ancient hidorians, chrouicles, annals, char- 

grain ; and, by completely diffolving the foluble pans, ters, regffters, and records. Of thefe he made a conG 

would render each kernel an uniform mafs, which would 
dry into a flinty grain, breaking like a piece cd* gUrs.—• 

A grain of malt is not an inert pulp. It is a sesd, in 
an adlive ftate, growing, and of an organized ftrudlure 
We wi(h to Hop it in this flate^ and kill it 
heating it, hot by ab(tra£ling its moifture. We thus 
leave it in its granulated or organized form, fpongy, and 
fit for imbibing water in the math tub, without mnning 
into a pafte. 

To accomphfh thefe purpofes, the confirudlion of our 
malt kilns feems very well adapted. The kiln is tb6 
only flue of the furnace, and a copious turrent of air is 
formed through among the grains, carrying off with it 
the water which is evaporating by the heat. But this 



derable collediun, travelling for that purpofe to differ¬ 
ent parts of the kingdom, and tranferihing fuch manu- 
feripts as he could not purchafe. But this profeflion of 

_ sn antiquary bei^ attended with no prefent emolument, 

not by he was obliged for fubfillcnce to return to his trade.—^ 
It happened, however, that his talents and ncccflities 
were made known to Dr Parker archbilhop of Canter¬ 
bury ; who being himfelf an antiquary, encouraged and 
enabled Mr Stow to profecute his darling fludy. lit 
thofe times of pcrfccution, though Elizabeth was then 
upon the throne, honefl John Stow did not cfcape dan¬ 
ger. His colleflion of Popifh records was deemed 
caufe of fufpicion. His younger brother Thomas pre¬ 
ferred no Icfs than 140 articles sgainfl him before the 


evaporation, being cbidly in confequence of the vapour ccclcrxafiical commiffion ; but the proof being infuffi- 


being immediately diffedved by the pafirng air, will flop 
as foon as the current of air flops. This current has to 
make its way through moifl g^rain, laid in a prett^r thick 
bed, and matted together. Some force, therefore, is 
nccelTary to drive it through. This is fumi/hed by the 
draught of the kiln. Snbflitnting a ftove, immediate¬ 
ly applied to the malt, will not have this effcifl. The 
only way in which we think this can be done different 
from the prefent, is to Have a horizontal flue, as has 


cient, he was acquitted. In 1565 he Gr(l publiibcd his 
Summary of the Chronicles of England. About the 
year 1584 he began his Survey of London. In 1585 
he was one of the two collr£lurs for a great muflcr of 
Limeftreet ward : in the fame year he petitioned the 
corporation of London to bellow on him the benefit of 
two freemen, to enable him to publifh his fnrvey ; and 
in 158^ he petitioned again for apenfion. Whether he 
fucctededi is not known. He was principally concern- 


been propofed in ^efe projeds, fpread out at a fmall ed in the fecond edition of HoIinfhed’sChroiiicIc, pub- 

«*rt - 1 , .1^- ___1 • _«• •_ l'._? 1 . f‘/l- I Tt li- ft • 


diflance below the grate oil which the mah is laid, and 
to oover the whole with a high dome, like a glafs-honfc 
dome. This being filled with a tall column of hot air, 
and having no pafTage into it but through the malt, 
would produce the current which we want. We are 


lifhed in 1 ^87. He alfo colle^ed, and twice augment¬ 
ed Chnuccr’s works, publifhed in 1561 and in 1597. 
His furvey of London was firfl puhliflied in 1598. 
To thefe laborious works he would have added his 
large Chronicle, or Hiflory of England ; but he lived 


convinced that this will make much lefs fuel ferv^; but only to publifh an ab(tra£l of it, under the title of 


we are by ho-means certain that the fulphureoua and 
Carbonic acid which acet^mpanies the air in our common 
kiln is not a neceffary or a ufefal ingredient in the pro- 
cefs. Jt is wcllknown thxt different coaks, cinders, or 
charcoals, impart different qualities to the malts, and 
•re preferred each for Us own purpofe. Were this a mat- 
ter of indiffereuee, we know a method of rapidly dry*, 
ing malt much more economical and expeditious than 
by either kiln or'ftove. But this baqj nothing to do 
with our pVefeftt fnhjeft, of which we.'iiow take leave; 

STOURBRIDGE, or STvaiiCH, the name of a 
field uear Cambridge, noted for its famous fair kept an¬ 
nually on the 7th of September, and which continues 
f6r a fortnight. The commodities are, horfes, hopSi 
iron*, wool, leather^ Aetfc, 8cc; This plfice is «fo 


Flores Hiftoriarum. The folio volume, wliich was 
printed after his death, with the title of St»w*s Chro- 
niele, was taken from his papers by Edmund Hutves. 
Having thus fpent liis life and fortune in thefe laborious 
purfuits, he was at laft obliged to foHcit the charitable 
and well difpofed for reKcf; For this purpofe. King 
James I. granted him, in 1605, a brief, which war re¬ 
newed hi 1604, authorizing hihi to colledl in churches 
the benefaAhms of his fellow-chtzens. He died in April 
160J, aged 80; and was buried in his parffli-cbuich of 
St Andrew’s, Undcrihaft, where his widow cre£led a 
decent monument to his memory. Jobn'Stow Was a 
moil indefatigable antiqttarian, 1 hiflorian, and 

an honeft man. ■ r* ^ 

- STOWMARKET, k tosth of Suffolk, in England, 
noted for an excellent fpecies of clay capable oTrefift- - ihusted io £. Long. i;6. K;Xat. 52.' id. i’t Is alai*ge 
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Sfomg^e blindicffie ptac«» the bt^cbes in tbe r^vetflh^bttok;' Mr DodveU^8-di6krta- 

I rivere Oypfiro^tnidKSriiPi^ii^’bTemftrktble fotMv^ ti6hi8plt<€kedto<tbif ' 

‘ ■ iog tHV Deft, cbeyH^*liP*TEnie!a<i 4 j» '' STRADA (FamiiHuiVik^efftiigeDunH and le>m« 

STOWAO£» twrgenc^ difpoBtion of the feveral ed JHuit) wn born «(-Ronif the )aocT end the J6ih 
fflatenhU*doiiit|iri^fBajMp*frh<)ld, with regard to their centodjr, and taught* thttaricthets^i earn public anan^ 
bgui^i’magDltQ^^|6r iblidity. ndr, ^ fifteen yeata. He'^re^ fevctalpiecei upon 

Id the ftdvtage'of ^fftrent aiticbi, as ballaft, calks the ait of onitorf, and pUbHibed Ibtne'onuiona with 
cafes btlet* ah) behtes there are fevera) gener^ rules a view of iUuftratirig by example what be bad inculcs 
to be,obfer^ed»^onrdiDg to the cirenntftancea or qua- ted by precept. But Yd* Rf^hfiwtN Acadtmed and 
lities brtbolfe'iMterbdii. The caikt which contain any hia fft/iofia Je Beih art the works which nuf* 

Kqoid are,;teddbiVing to tbeTea pbrafci to be daR^-ap ed his reputation, and have preCerved bit memory. 
Wind clofeiy wedged up in an horiaontal His hittoty of the war of Flanders was pubUlhed at 

porition,an(fi^mg on tberr quarters: fo that the bilges Resme) the firft decad in r64o^ the fecond in 1649 s 
where they art tbickeft being entirely free all round, the whole extending from the death of Charles V, 
cannot riib sigabft each other by the motion of the vef- which happened in I55g, tn the year iy9«. It is 
fel. Dry goods^ of fucb as may be dsmaged by the written in good Latin, as idl allow { but its merit in 
Water, ire to be carefully ebclofed in cafi^, bates, cafes, other refpe^ts hat been variouOy determined. His 
Of'wriipi^li and wedged off from^the bottom and fides AesJmiett ihow great ungennity, and a 

of ^e ihip^ as well as ^om the bow, maits, and pump- tnafteTly flcill in cllfflcal literature y tint prolufion cfpe- 
1^11. ^ Due ittention muff IrkewKe be had to their dif- cially fn which he introducesLodn, Lucretius, Ciau* 
ysofition with regard to ench other, and to the trim and dian, 'Ovid, Statius, and Virgil, each of them veriify. 
dehtre of gravity of the ihip ; fo that thebeavieft may ing according to his own (Iraki. They have beeu of- 
always be neared the -keel, and the lighteft gradually ten printed. We know not the year xX Strada's birth 
above them. ' or of his desth. 

STRABISMUS, fquinting. SecMsoictHE, /«- STRAHAN (William), an eminent printer, was 
des, bom at, Edinburgh in the year 1715. His father, 

STRABO, a celebratedGreek geographer, philo- who bad a fmall appointmcht in thexudoms, gnve bis 
fopher, and hittorian, was bom at Amalia, and.was de- fon the education which every one of decent rank then 
feended from a iamily fettled at Gnoifus in Crete. He received in a country where the avenues to learning 
wii the difciple of Xenarchus, a Peripatetic philofo- were eafy, and open to men of themeft moderate cir- 
pher, and at length attached himfelf to the Stoics. He cumftancea. After having pafTcd throng the tuition 
contraAed a ffriA friendfhip with Cornelius Gallus, go- of a grammsr-fehool, hf was put apprentice to u 
vemor of Egypt, and travelled into feveral countries to printer ( and when a very young. qian, removed to a 
ikrfervc the fituatibn of places, and the cuftoms of na- wider fpheiv in rhat line of btifinefs, and went- to follow 
tibns; 'Hedouriihed under Auguftus, and died under his trade in Londtm.- Sober, diligent, and'attentive, 
Tiberitts about the year sy, in a very advanced age.—* wliite his emoluawnts were for forae time very fcanty. 
He coropofed feveral works, all of which are loft ex- he contrived to live nther within than beyond bis in¬ 


cept- bis Geography in 17 books; which are juftly 
eftvemi^ very precious remains of antiquity. The two 
firft boOkiwre employed in Oiowing, that the ftudy of 
gi»grlphy is not only worthy of, but even ncceflary to, 
a philofof^er; the third deferibes Spain ; the fourth, 
(jaul and the Britannic ifles; the fifth and fixth, Italy 
and the ac^Cent ifles; the feventb, which is imperfeA 
at the end, Germany, the countries of the Getse and 
IHyrii, Tatiriel Che^onefus, and Epirus; the eighth, 
liinthir and tenth, Greece with the neighbouring iflrs; 
the ibur following, Aiii within Mount Taurus; the 
fijfteeoth flxtcenth, Afix without Taurus, Indixi 
IVrfia, Syria, AetViaj^afid'the feventeehth, Egypt^ 
Ethit^in,'Carmage^ aiid qtbei'-places of Africa; Stra- 
bo'tWdrit waa publiflied‘111111 a Litin veriion by Xy-. 
Liider, ind'notes by'KaaO CAfaubOn {or rather by 
Henry Scrimv^, traca wb^msCaUfaboo diiefly ftole 
tbebt), At Paris; j6irb, m^fidUo. But the beft edition 
is ifiMi? of AMfterdatn* iii i yo^, in two'voltRbeir foKo, 
by the learned Theodore Janfonius ab AlMelboveeni 
with the etrtirt‘fidiesdf Xytetder, Okfiubon,' Meurfius, 
Gluver, Kolftenius, Sikiitfios, Boebart, Bk» Spanheim^ 
CeBiriua, and -^hers. Tb tlrisr edition is fitbjoined the 
ebr^tmad^f or epkoMe of Strain ; sriikVaccOrding tb 
Mr-Dodwell, ^whb hn writtek is very elibomte ibd 
karne^-dilArtntiek'abbwt it, wasmade^lhini Miknowii 
perfok hHhmt't^k ycirv of Okrift^ydeM ^It 
llis ^hleea-fodBdl^ikMe'-ul^ idt.oHlyin helping tb bbid 
4 «^*ihe original, bnt in fupplying in foac neifure the 


come ; and though he married emly, and without fuch 
a provtfion as pmdence might have looked for is the 
eftabli(hmetit of a family, he continued to thrive, and tO: 
better his circtimftance#. This he wopld often mention 
as an encouragement to early matrimouy f And ufed to 
fay, that he never had a child born that Provldejiioe did 
not fend forme increafe of income to provide for the in-- 
creafe of his houfehold* With fufident vigour of miud«> 
he had that Happy flow of animal fpirita that as oat. 
eafily difeovraged hy unpromifing ajqmarancea. 1 
His Abilities in *bis profefton, accompanied witk 
perfedi integrity and unabating ihligence, cnafaM him 
after the firft diffioultiet wcve oaeroome,. to adnaocc 
with rapid fuccefs. And he sraa one of the noft flou- 
riflting men of tbe'trade, when, in the year 1770, he 
purchafed a (hare of the patent for king's printer of 
Mr Eyre, with- whom be maintained the nsoft .cordial 
iatimacy during the irft of hit hfir. Befide tbeemolu- 
xnenti ariftng mm this appawitment, as veil asdrom a 
very extenfive private ibuBncf% be aosrdiWv kugidy 
fimfln a field which wlttifvd^um dbgrec of |)p|eealative 
lisgacity localttvate on aeoooAt of the great literary pro¬ 
perty sriiieh be acquired hy purdrafing th|t.«^-i%hti 
of the fiiofl eekbiated authars<of the.time, lu this.bia 
^ei^lfty-kepA equal pace:with bti ptudeBcc, ■snd;.iii 
iMAecaies vent>|^rh^ rather-bfyo^ it.; Nom-.had 
faek‘rewards been givcDfto tlv Umurt 6f litdary mcit 
ii^sihiir'tiMre. veccived finom •.Mm. and ibis- aibawtfA.^ 
thofe purchafei of copy-rights from authors. 

Having 


Sirada, 

Str^luc^ 
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Siralinai mi» attUaed thfi. fiiA. bufi^^ o£=p(^itks iaBnta3n,dci^fr^^W^ro^ffioRa^ Straic. 

—%—^iwfa, wetltb, Mr Strahan lookfld, »Pg.f flf wbic-h, thw^h ^^e;i9iil^.^.qui^4iheea.v— 

afwbttioaon «hcibtt»i»-Qf.pidiwid>d^ erc'fc# ™ not for^ffR rte ter^ . ; , •, 

^fticalnd l^ag mccmpM |tff ;|(^WMWiA,.wJiiQhTh|C.> ’,T 4 i« j+^*cipw 4 if|wfitioa.w>ich,|ir S^ 

Sad for itUBiT ycarajmffiwdMW# fojfpuRtciiw^af^ciut^ liUj>ropcnj^ affbrdt an eyi 4 m pro^pf.Ws goad Cenre 
by correfpondM^oa tbat fal^A jriMi^ilwecftljp 6 rfli and propriety. After pi^vWing.irtiajficsntlxfor K^ 
cbafaAera of tbc aga*. ^ widpw and cbWrep, U» principal dujj. J>em» to ha^ 

Franklin in tHe ye«r/i-Vl6p» rrfp«^ng.thp difoontenu been tp ipitigatc the afflidipn of tkofe f^ipd maDy ihcTi; 
oYthevAmedcana, puklifotd.ra lbe}Loii^on Chroaiule were) who would more immediately haae.folt his left, 
of »8th July 177ft* j^ftvwcffptioo, be enter-* by bequeathing ibem jibewd annaitjei ^r. their lives 4 

tained of tlw importaKi confdqnenC€)i4»f .that difpute, and (recofteftinff-that all,of ^ profc^.ne not equally 
and bra anxiety aa a goo4fdbj«A t« loveftigatc, at that providcut) helcTt loopl. tot^Coippnpy of Stationer#, 
eaiiy period,, the proper.mcaasiby which their grie. the intereft io,be dividfd among^nfipn old printer#, 
vances might’be ‘removed* and a parmanent harmony Aa the virtuooa conneaion of the lifcynd the heart 
rcaored between the two coutBtfiei. In tbe year 1775 arc alwayi pleafing tp tracew-of Mr Strahan it may 
he wa« dcaed a member parliaineot for the borough briefly be laid, that his capacity, diligence* and probity* 
of Malmftory to Wiltshire, with < very Uloflrious col- raifed him to the head <rf hi# piotemon. The go^ 
league, the Hoo. .C^ J. Fax 1 sand in tbe fucceeding humour and obliging difpoljtipp which he owed to pa-r 
partiament, for Wootton Baffet,. to the fapie.county* lure, h« cultivated with q|re,,afid conhnnedby habit*. 

In tUi# ftattoo, app^ng himfelf with that induftry HU fyiopathctie heart beat timfi^to tbc joy and forrow 
which wa# natural to him, he was a ufoful member, of hi# frleode. HU voice was uwaya ready to direft 
and attended the houfe with a Ccrupalous puoautlity. youth, and hU purfe open to relicw indigent* Living 
Hi# talent# for butia^# acquired the confideration to in time# not the pureft in the Englifh aiioala, heefcaped 
which they were entitled, and were not unnoticed by unfuUied through the artifice# of trade and the cor- 
the miniftcr. ' rupiion of .poUrica. In him a.ftroag narural fi^acity 

In hi# political conneaion# he wa# cooftaot to the improved by an extenCve knowledge of the world, 
friend# to whom he had firft been attached, . He wa# feryed only to render refpcdlable hi# unalfeapd fimpli- 
a ftcady fupportcr of that party who were turned out ty of manner#, and to make hU ChriflUn philanthropy 
of idmioiHration in fpring 17S4, and loft hU feat in. more difeeming and-ufeful. The uninterrupted health 
the houfe of commons by the diffolution ©fpirlftment and happinefs which accompanied him for half a cen- 
with which that change wa# followed : a fitpation tury in the capital, prove# honefty to be the beft policy* 
which he did not Ihuw any defire to refume on the, twperance the greateft luxury, and iheeireirtial dutie# 
return of the new parliament; arifing. from a feeling, of life it# moft agreeable, amuferoeut. In his elevated 
of fome decline in. hi# health, which had rather Tuffered. fortune, none of hi# former acquaintance ever nccufcd 
from the long fitting# and late hour# with which, thc' him of ocglcft. He attainedprofperhy withoutenvy, 
politick warfare in the preceding had been attended, enjoyed wealth without pride, and difptafod bounty 
Without any fixed difeafe, hiaftrengtb vifibly declined t without oftentaiion. 

and though hiefpirtts furvived hi# ftrcngtb, yet the STRAIKS, in tbe military art,*rc ftrong platesof 
'vigour and afrlvity of hi# mind were alfo co^erably iron; fix in number, fixed with large naiUcalled^ru/^. 
impaired. Both continued gradually to decline till hi# nails, on the circumference of a cannon .wheel, qver the 
death, which happened on the 9th ^ July lySf intbe joints pf thc fellow# | both to ftrengthen th? wheel, 

71 ft yeav'of hit age. aud to fave the fellow# from wearing on hard way# pr 

t lEndued with muchnaturalfagacity, andanattentive ftreeta. 

ohfervatios ^ lift, he owed hi# riCe to that ftafiion of STRAIN, a pain occafioned by the violent extenfion 
.Opnkwee and r^ped which he attained, rather to hU of fome membraneous or tendinous paru 
own talent# and exertion, than to any accidental occur* Stmajm, Stre/t, in mechanic#, are term# indiforiminater 
rence of fovourablc or fortunate circumftaucci. Hi# ly ufrd to expref# the force which is exrhtJ m any part 
mind wa# not uninformed by lctter# ; and from a habit of a machine or ftnidture of any kind tending to break 
of attention to ftyie» faerncquifeda confidcrablcporttOQ itjn that part. Thu# cv^ part ef Svrope i« tgualij 
of critical acutenefriss tbe difeernmefit of it# beautiei ftreined by the weight which it fuipend#, Cveiy part 
and defed#. Tn one branch of writing be particularly of a pillar is equally ftrained by the lo^d which, it fop* 
rTtfllf d * h^vpiflol«ryf in whichbe Hot Only ftiowed. ports. A mill axle » tvifted and ftreined in 

the predfion and dearneft of bufinds, but poflefied » every part which lies b^wecs the part af the wheel ac* 
fieatncftai well at a fluency of expoeifioD which few leu tutted by the moving, power and the par^ which ie rr* 
ttr^teiv have been known to furpab. Letter.writiflg„ fiiUd by the worh tp bp pieiformcd. Zy^rj part of, it 

was oiie:ofhis fovoRviteamfcmeotaland among h» levsroy joift ftfdncd-hy^forpe aAing00 

emrefpoB^tS'were men of.fttch eminepeeaad takota >: i - < 

a# well reiciid his epdemue#to eouxtamthem* Among , It 1# eddent.that. wetcajmt mak^ 'flt 

th«&, «e hefove-mentiooed, wu the juMy oelcbnued tor it# purppfri ualeft the ftrength in eve^ pftt he at 
Dr Franklin^ urighiatly n f rkiter like ;Mr . Strehan* leaft equal to the ftref# laid oo< or tbp ftma egeited m 
wbofo frifodftnp uad correfoMdenoc, notwfthftaodmg that part. Itk ^o^lefo pMfo. thpt jf igpprant 

the difference of their fentimentain pohticAlnattm pf thepriodidefwhich4etormmt.tiit#ftrei9»hutbin 
W continued to enjoyiiil hi# death.. One-.of tlutUteft tepfityopd 

frccirv whiehihe reoewfed from ^is iHoftrioUfrOad vffnei the fitofftioa of ifo toniPtOwfow 
nddafriciAeoitaioed ahuMocoga alUgnry. of the (Uie hAvp forXuqcda. U to liont- 


\ 
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Sttrala . bUgefuQh{bli 4 ?ty'tl»Mj;^e‘««* 4 *^w^^O doubt of 
Q. Bciency. |)ot d^faMtkinc< (bows us tbst thu vugue 
feeuri^y u in many imtt nacemro* if ire are tbui igno- 
rant.' ie llu^ca|T» unlike an urtift, attend¬ 
ed «itU e^^peucr^ at|d »n maebinea if attended 

wilb a tol^ ^,|i9^r trbicb U wafted in changing the 
iBotionf of a.aa^fff load of matter. 

It muft ^i^pec greatly tend to the improronent of 
oil prqfeiftanf j^i^ed to the eredion or employment 
of fttcii ftroAlirM to bare a diftindt notion of the drains 
to whi^ their^arta are eapofed. Frequently:* my, ge¬ 
nerally* tbete itfraini arc not unmediate* but artfe from 
the a&ion of forces on diftaot parts* by which the af< 
iemblage is drained* and there is a tendency to rupture 
in every part. This ftnna is induced on everynart* and 
is there modified by fixed mechanical laws. Thefc it ia 
our buHnefs to learn \ but our chief objeft in this invef- 
tigation it to determine the ftrength of materials which 
it is necefTary to oppofc in every part to this ftrain; and 
bow to oppofc thh ftrength in fuch a manner that it 
ftall be exerted to the bed advantage. The notions of 
ftratn and ftrength therefore hardly admit offeparations 
for it is even by means of the ftrength of the interme¬ 
diate pans that the ftrmn is propagated to* or excited 
in* the part under confideration. It is proper therefore 
toconfidcr the whole togethcrunderthc artide.^TJcaaror« 
uf Materials in mechanics. 

STRAINING* is the clarification of a liquor* by 
pafling it through a fieve or filter. The word is de¬ 
rived from the French* ejlreindre; which is formed 
from ex, “out of,** and Jlrin^ere, “ to prefs.” 

STRAIT* a narrow channel or arm of the fea, fhut 
up between lands on either fide* and affording a pafiage 
out of one great fca into another. 

There are tlu^e kinds of ftraita. i. Such as join 
one ocean to another. Of this kind are the (Iraite of 
Magellan and Le Maire. a. Thofc which join tlw 
ocean to a gulf: theftraits of Gibraltar and Babelman- 
del art of this kind, the Mediterranean and Red fca 
being only large gulfs. 3- Thofr which join one gulf 
to another t as the ftrails of Caffa* which join the Pa- 
lus Maolis to the Euxine or Black fea. The paflap 
of ilraits is commonly dangerous* on account of the 
rapidity and oppofite motion of carrcnis. The moft 
celebrated ftrait in the world is that of Gibraltar* 
which is about from 24 to 36 miles long, and from 
15 to 24 broad, joining tlte Mediterranean fca with 
the Atlantic ocean. The ftraita of Magellan, difeo- 
vered in 1520 by F. Magellan, were ufed fome time 
as a paflage out of the North into the South Sea ( 
but fiticc the yum i6i6. that the ftrait of Lc Maire 
has been difeOvered, the former has been difufed ; both 
becaufc of its length, which is full three hundred miles, 
and becaufc the navigation thereof it very daugerous, 
frtnn the waves of tlte Kor^ and fouth Seas .meeting 
in it and clafhing. The ftrait at the entrance, of the 
Baltic is called the Sound, That between EflgUnd 
and France, 'd* Calais^ or the C^unel, There 
are alfo Oip ftraits of Weigats, of Jcfibl* of Anian, oF 
Davis* and Hudfon, 3 :c« 

STRAKXS* or SrhEAxa* in » ftup, tbe-uaifbnu 
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ranges of planks on the bottom and fides of a ftin^ o' fivsketf 
the contmuation of planks joined to the ends of each I 

other* and reachin^ xrom the ikrm to the ftern-^oft ud *'’*"8^* 
fafluon-^rces ; the loveftof thelcf whi^ is called 
jarioard-JireMit is let tato the keel below* and intqtm 
ftem and ftern«pefl». Thfcyfisy alfoja ^ipbeelsajnhf 
that is, hangs of inclines to one fide the quantity of * 
whole plank’s breadth. ■ 

Strakes, or Jirehp is mining* are frames of boaroa 
fixed oq or in the ground* where they wafli and drefii 
the fmaJl ore in a little ftreaa of water* hence ealled 
Jiruiedore, 

STRALSUND* a ftrong and rich fea-port town of 
Germany* in Hither Pomerania, and was fo'rmeriy as 
important trading pkce. In 1678 it. vma forced to fur^ 
render to the ele£lor of Brandenburg* after t8bo hoiriea 
had been bnrnt to aftiea in one night *8 time. After this 
the Swedes defended it to the laft. extremity; and 
Charles Xll. in 17x4, came hither after bis return out 
ofTurkey. But the crown of Sweden not being able 
to hold out againft five great powers* it was forced 
fubmit in 1715. In 1720 it was rendered back to Swe¬ 
des* but in a very poor condition. It is almoft fur- 
rounded by the fea and the lake Francen* and has a har¬ 
bour feparated from the Hie of Rugen by » narrow 
ftrait. it is 15 miles north-weft of Grippfwald, and 
40 north-eaft of Gnftrow. £. Long. 13. a8. N. Lat. 

54 * 17 * ' 

STRAMONIUM* in botany f a fpecics of Datv- 

UA* 

STRAND fSaxomJ, any (bore or bank of a fea or 
great river. Hence the ftreet in A* weft fuburbs of 
London* which lay next the (here or back of the 
Thames, was called the Strand, An immunity froi» 
cuftom, and all impofitions upon goods or veflels by land 
or water, was ufually cx^rcUed hy/traud or Jireanu 

STRANDED (from the Saxon Jirand), is when u 
fhip is by tempeft, or by ill ftcernge, run on ground 
and fo perifhes. When a veflcl is ftranded* juftices of 
the peace* &c. ftinll command conftables near the fea- 
coafts to call aftillance for the preferyation of the ftup}> 
and offurers of men of wav arc to be niding and affilUnig 
thereto. 

STRANGE (Sir Robert)* who earned the art of 
engraving to fo great perfeAioa in this country* was n* 
roan of fuch general merit* that a life cd^him* not mere¬ 
ly eftimatmg his charafler as an artift*. but allb pour- 
traying his private virtues and domeftic h^its* would 
be both uferol and entertaining. Such a Ufr*, wc.have 
reafun to believe* will beprefented the,public. Mo- 
deft as he was ingenious* he ufed indeedrio fry that the 
works of an artift (bould ferve for a life mid mooumenc 
to hirer. His works no. doubt will perpetuate bis naam 
whilft any tafte for the fine arts remains. In the mean 
thne, we cannot but here give •- (hort ikctch of his 
hiftory, the accuracy of which may be depended'on* 

Sir Robert Strange was born,in theiftand of PomooW' 
in Orkney, July the 14th xyax t anddwd at London 
July the yth 179** He was lineally defeended from 
David Strange or Strang* a younger foa of the family 
of the Stranges or Strafigs( A>of Baletiky* in the conn- 
/ ty 
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or Strdug ibdiicrimwatcly ufed in thi old chaitOT and deeds, of the Balca&y fa 
%ir Robert Anftruther of Balcaiky* baronet. 


(a) The naxn^ 

miVv' 
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Strange, ty of Fife* who fetdrd in Orknejr «t the ti^ne tif the" 
ReforftntioD. But Ms there were malei remaining 
of the dder branch of the Bthn^ea of Bcfce(ky» Sh* 
Robert became the male reprefentative of ]t« and waa 
found by a legal inTefligition ta have a right to the ar- 
aiorial batijngs and ertr y othef mark of honour bdung- 
iag to that aacicnt family. 

He received his cbiTtcal education at Kirkwall In 
-^kney under the care oT a leaned, worthy, and much 
ref|>efled gentleman Mr Murdoch Mackensie, ftlll alive 
( i79f)* ^ho haa rendered infintM fervice to hit coun¬ 
try by the accurate furveyt and charts he bat given of 
the iflandi of Orkney and of the Britifti and Iriih 
coafls. 

Originally intended for the law, Mr Strange foon be¬ 
came tired of that profeffion, and perceived that Kit ge¬ 
nius decisively led him to the arts of drawing and en¬ 
graving. For this purpofe he was introduced to* the 
late Mr Richard Cooper at Edinburgh, the only perfon 
there who had then any tafte in that line of the fine 
arts. He was bannd with him as an apprentice for fix 
years { during which time he made fncAi progrefs in hts 
new profeifion, that his friends entertained the higheft 
expcflation of his fuccefs; nor were they difappointed. 

In tiic year 1747 he married Ifabella, only daugh¬ 
ter of William Lumifden, fon of Bifiiop Lumifden $ and 
foon after his marriage be went to France, where with 
the mod ardent application be profecuted his ftudies, 
chiefly at Paris, under the diredion of the celebrated 
I.e Bus, who engraved many excellent prints.from 
the Dutch painters. It was from Le Bas he had the 
firfi bint of the ufe of the inftrument commonly called 
the irynetdUt but which he afterwards greatly im¬ 
proved by his own genius, and which has added fuch 
fuperior beauties to his engravings. 

In the year lyyi Mr Strange removed with his fa¬ 
mily from Edinburgh and fettled at London, where he 
engraved feveral fine hiilorical prints, which juJlly ac- 
tjuired to lum great reputation. At this period hifto- 
rical engraving had made little progrefs in Britain, and 
be may be property confidered as its father. 

The admiration he always had for the works of the 
great Italian painters made him long defirc to vific Ita¬ 
ly, the feat of the fine arts; and the farther he advan¬ 
ced in life, he became the more perfuaded that a jour¬ 
ney to that country was eflential to an artiil who had 
the laudable ambition to excel in his profeflion. He 
therefore undertook this journey in the year 1760. In 
Italy' he made many admirable drawings, feveral of 
which he afterwards engraved. Thefe drawings are 
now in the pdflTelfioif of Lord Dundas. 

Everywhere in Italy fingolar marks of attention were 
bellowed on Mr Strange; not only by great prrfo- 
bnt by the principal academies of the line arts in 
that -conntry. He was made a member of the acade¬ 
mies of Rome, Florence, and Bologna, add profelTor in 
the royal academy at Parma. 

To (how the eftimadon in which his talenti were held 
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St Rome, we vowing 4nec : Stideg^ 

The ceiling of the rotnn lovtliij Vklteaa library, ito ' 
which the coUeAkm of engraving Sm kept, k ekgant- 
ly painted by Signor Rotfsaelli.' It ^refents tW pro¬ 
grefs of engraving $ and the pOrtraiti of^ the moll cml*' 

Rent artiRs in that'line arc thelre i^lbd^ed, among 
which is that of our artift. Under hit 1^ be hedds a 
portfolio, on which bit same h iofinribed*. He is the 
only Britilh artift on whom this honour has been con¬ 
ferred. ’ 

In Fthnce, where he refided many years at different 
periods, his talents likewife received ey^ mark of at¬ 
tention that could be bellowed on a foreigner. He 
was made a member of the royal academy of painting 
at Paris. 

His majefty King George III. ever attentive to the 
progrefs of the fine arts in Britain, and feufiblc of the 
advantages of which engraving particularly lias bCen to 
(hiS country, even in a commercial light i and defirous 
to give a mark of his royal approbation of the merit of 
Mr Strange, whom he confidered as at the head of his 
profeflion and the great improver of it-~wa<; graciouHy 
pleated to confer die honour of knighthood on him the 
5th of Janoary 1787. 

Such was Sir Robert Strange as an artifi ; nor was 
he lefs diftinguilhed by his truly aniiublc moral quali¬ 
ties, which endeared him to all who had the happinefs 
to know him. 

With regard to his works, he left fifty capital plates, 
ftin in good, condition, which are carefully preferved in 
his family. They are engraved from piclurcs by the 
mod celebrated painters of the Roman, Florentine, 
Lombard, Venetian, and other fchools. Tlicy are hi- 
ftorical, both facred and profane, poetical, allegorical. 

From his earUeil eflablifhment in Ufe, Sir Robert 
carefully preferved about eighty copies of the fined and 
mod choice impreilioas of each plate he engraved ; 
which, from length of time, have acquired a beauty, 
mellownefs, and brilliancy, eafier feen than deferibed. 

He did this with a %iew of prcTenting them to the pub¬ 
lic at a period when sge fhoiild difable him from add¬ 
ing to tfieir number. Tliere he culle£lcd into as many 
volumes, and arranged them in the order in which they 
were engraved. To each vohime he prefixed two por¬ 
traits of himfelf, on the fame plate, the one an etchings 
the other a finKhed proof, from a drawing by John 
Baptlde Greufe. This is the lad plate he engraved; and 
which is a proof that neither his eyes nor band were 
impaired by age. It likewife fhows the ufe he made 
both of aquafortis and the graver. Each volume, be- 
fides a dedication to the king, contains an intruduflion 
on the progrefs of engraving, and critical remarks oa 
the piclwrcs from which his engravings are taken. 

Thefe volnmca were ready to be given to the public* 
when Sir Robert’s death and confequent circtimilancea 
delayed this magnificent ptdilieation ; a pu|>licatioa 
which docs fu much honour to the artid, and to the 
country which gave hire birth (x). 

StRANGER, 


(a) Solicitous to make all our biographical articles the vehicles of truth, and particularly defirousto do jufiice 
to tbt mempry of our itludrious couiitryinan Sir Robert Strange, we applied for information refpeiding hiifi t<> 
4he perfon wiiom we confidered as the roo^ capable of fnrninung it, aud to whom we. imagined that our applica¬ 
tion would be in a high degree gratefuL With fume difilcultv wc obtained^ ajf a Aivour to cur/klves^ ihc ikctcb 
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STItAKGERi m J i e Pb t o i perfon vbo it not towa-honie* and tbe catbedraL It baa a t^dcn bridge StrAibtirgr 
^ ^1 priTy or party to an aOa' Tbiu a ftranger to a judge* over the HhiRCy which it thought to be one of the fineft . 

meat be to wli^pa a Judgment doea not belong } in in Europe { at it likewife the cathcdral-cburch, whofe 
which £Bi^ 4 lie.ilietnd ntaat dnedly oppofed to party tower it the handfomeft in Germany^ and the clock it 
orpri^^ greatly admired by all travdlert. Some look upon it 

oTRAKGEESt in F^aatla^ See that articlcf at one of the wondert of the world, and the fteeple is 
{aiv. ' allowed to be the higheft in Europe* The* clock not 


STRAKffURYt a fa^rreflion of urine* Sec Ma* 
oiciMi, K*U9* 

STRAP, among fargeont, a fort of baud ufed to 
ftretch out katba ia the lettiog of broken or dttjointed 
bonet. 


at one of the wondert of the world, and the fteeple is 
allowed to be the higheft in Europe* The* clock not 
only {hoifrs the hoUrt of the day, Imt the motion of thC) 
fun, moon, and ftart. Among other things there it ad 
angel, which turns an hour^gufi every hour) and the 
twelve apolUet proclaim noon, by each of them ftriking 
a blow with a hammer on a belL There it likewife a 


Sraat^ in a Aiip, the rope which it fpUced about any 
Ubek, and made with an eye to faften it anywhere on 
oceaGon. 

Sraart, in the manege* The flrapi of afaddle are 
fmall leather ftrapt, naikd to the bows of the faddle, 
with which we make the girths faft to. the laddie. 

8TRAPADO. or STkarrano, a kind of military 
puniihment, wherdn the criminals hands being tied be* 
hind him, he it hoifted up with a rope to Uie tbp of a 
long piece of wood, and let MX again almoft to the 
around ; fo that, by the weight of fait body in the 
Ihock, hit arms are (hfiocated. Sometimes he it to un* 
dergo three ftrapadoet or more. 

STRASBURG, an ancient, large, handfome, popu* 
lout, and ftrong city of France in Alfacc. It conuint 
about 200 llreett, part of which are very narrow, and 
moil of the boufes. are built after the ancient taile. 
However, there are a great number of handfome build¬ 
ings, fuch at the hotel of the marlhal of France, who it 
commander of the city } the hotel of the cardinal of 
Rouen, the biihop’s palace, the Jeftiitt college, the royal 
hofpital, the hotel of Helfe*Durmftadt, the arfenal, the 


cock, which it piece of clock-work, that crgws every 
hour. There are 700 fteps up to. the tower or ftceple, 
it being 500 feet high. It wat a and imperial city; 
but the king of ^nce became mailer of Tn 1681, 
and greatly augmented the fortifications, though before 
it had u many cannon at there are days in the year. 
The inhabitant! were formerly Proteftantt, and carried 
on a great trades but moil of them have been obliged 
to embrace the Romilh fiiperilition, though there it ftill 
a fort of toleration. Such wat Straiburg before the 
French revolution ; what it it now we have not leifure 
to inquire. It it Tested pn the river Ill, 55 miles 
north of Safil, 112 fouth well of Mente, and 355 cad 
of Pant. £. Long. 7.51. N. Lat. 48. 35. 

STRATA, in natural liifiory, the feveral beds or 
layeri of different matters whereof the earth it compo* 
fed. See Quasar. 

The drata whereof the earth it compofed are fo vgry 
different in different countries, that it it impoflible to 
fay any thing concerning them that may be generally 
applicable t and indeed ^e depths to which we can pe¬ 
netrate ard fo fmall, that only a very few can be known 

to 


of hit life, which we have laid before our readers, upon the expreft condition that we fliould not alter a word 
of it t at the compofition, we were told, would do honour to our wurl;. We have obferved the condition, and 
therefore cannot claim this honour to any of the ufual writers in the Encyclopxdit Britanoica. If Sir RobertU 
more intimate friends fiiall be pleafed with the article» their gratitude wUl be due not to us, bbt to feme of his 
netrefl relations | and what may appear its defeAt to others (for the talles of mankind are very different), we 
trull will be fupplied by the following authentic catalogue of hit works; Plate r. Two Heads of the author-—one 
in etching, the other a finifhed proof, from a drawing by John Baptille Greufe j ft. Tim Return from Market, by 
Wonbermant; 3. Cupid# by Vanloo; 4. Mary Magdalen, by Guido ; 5. Cleopatra, by the Gtme ; 8. The Ma* 
donua, by the faate 1 7. The Angel Gabriel, by the fame ; 8. The Virgin, holding in her hand a bacdi, and at¬ 
tended by angels, by Carlo Maratt; 9. The Virgin with the Child afleep, by the fame; 10. Lilmilility and Mo¬ 
de^, by Guido I II. Ap^o rewarding Merit and punifhing Arrogance, by Andrea Sacchi: 1 ft. The Finding 
of Komulut and Remua, by Pietro da Cortonat is. Cefarre 




dreu of King ChsrleiX. by Vandyke 1 i|. Beli&riut, by Salvator Rolat 16. St Agnea, by Domniiehino; 17. 
The Judgment of Hercules, by Nm^at PouiSn ; 18. Venui attired by tfae Graces, by Quido $ 19 and ftO< Juf* 
tice and Meeknefs, by Rafael | 21. The OlEipriiig of Love, by Guido; 22. Cupio Beeping, by the fame; 
23. Abraham giving up the Handtsaid Hagar, by Guercino; 24. Eilher a Sappliant before Ahafoerut, by the 
fame; 25. Jofoph and Potiphar’t Wife, fay Cmdo} 26. Venus BHnding Cupid, by Tititt ; ay. Venus, by the 
{sane; 28. X>anac, fay the ume ; ftp. Portrait of King Charles I* by Van^kc j 30. The Madonna, by Cwreg* 
giet 31. St CticQia, by Ra^iael; 3$. Man Magda&n by Guidot 33* Oar Saviourifopcamg to his Mother 
after hit RefurrcAioo, by Gaercino; 34. A Mother and Child, by Parmegnmo ; Jy. Cupid Medititing, by 


Schidoni | 3d. X^aomedon 
of Dido, by Oucreino; 
fame; xi.Two Children 
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the 


^ AnnoaciaiEiML 

by CiHo PcScj; 49kQt^^mi 




f the fame 1 45. Apetheofit of the Royu < 
of Raphael Saodo D’Ufbbe^ by biotto] 
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I §*s 

tm m »iaaf 

1 crat Wwg frfin k» bewg'Cpr ,p(up r^bn 

wCf we caoBot nmetmcj ft» ^7i|^ tjiat 

•t.iTfi ^ dovD .nbltV^c^i* 

eiMW iaflunawiW^ m. ^.44 ^ JMr^ ^ ,£cc.^ w^ch 

MroY the flDwerft'Aod thm k Ap.^ppmSity hCgoing 
«D.‘. io nany pk^ •howenc^lief^.n^pOArt i^etmc 
pernidew much iooMt l,han„|» .pifrticpUdy 

i vhcre /elpbureooiwiaQrdatboung^iM.ip nAnea of xoe* 
taU .coal«. 4 cc. , . ‘ 

But however greatjdtfierencca there iiiay he atnopg: 
the under ftrata* the' upper cae |i» id Xoroe refpe^ the 
fiime all over ^he ghd^e^ at Icaft in thia , that 

k it fit for the fiipport lof .ves^tahliee* which the pthers 
arc not, without labg eapo^re to ^e air. PrMcrly 
Ipeaking, indeed, the upper , ftratum of the earut .all 
wa&i^is cQBQpoCed of the pure vegetable u) 9 uld»tho^gh 
in many flacea it U mixed with Urge.qu?k9titie6 of other 
ftrata, as clay, faad, mveh<^tc.j aj^ heace proceed 
the differences of &m well kHOwH to tbiA who 
pradife agriculture. . 

It has been fuppofed, by fome oaturdUl^ that the 
different ffrata'of which the earth is competed were 
originally formed at the creation, and have continued 
in a manner immutable ever finer: hut thia cannot pof. 
fibly have been tl^ oife, fince we find that itiasy ^the 
ftrata are ft rangely interiDixed with epcli otW) the 
bones oi animala both mviiw and terrefirial are he- 


I 





IfailveCfidawa^ 




1. 


dir/>! 

Jtiuiien 

r‘ -r. 


Eafi /fl 4 t 0 . 


Thdr namei, and Pbem whe^fia^ 

CE.ocopii.e. Germany, 

' i4ure,^ottinghainlhtre, O 
flitre, and Yorkfhiix, * 

Aii.ibaV6a*8TcETK. 

/hirq,. Sheppy ifiand, - ** 

TheBAMOEtfBuc6iubMi Oxford* 
ihiny and the Alps, • . 

BippiNC-SWAijCr, and'Sria- 
Fish. Sheppy ifiand, 

Tail Bv'ccinum. Sheppy Bliad,' 

Hordel Cliff, Hampmire, 

Nothing baa more perplexed tbo(e .who updertake to 
form theories of the earth tlmo thefe appearances. Some 
have at once boldly afferted, from theie and other phe- 
nomeua, that the worM is eternal. Others have had re- 
courfe' to the univerfal dclu^. Some, among whom if 
the Count de Buffoa, endeavour to-prove that tbo- 
Qcmm and dry land are perpetually ebimgiog places; 
that for many ages the higheff mountains have been 
covered with water,^ in conTequence of which the ma". 
fine animals juft mentioned were generated in fuch vail 
quantidea $ that the waters will again cover thefe moun¬ 
tains, the habitable part of the earth become fpa, and’ 
the Tea become dry land as before, dec. Others have 
imagined that they might be occafioned by volcanoes, 
earthquakes, dec. which confound the different ftrata,- 







, _ , «... 1 t « < often intermix the produfUons of the fea with tbofe 

queotly found at gnat depths in. the earth | beds of ^ 

oj^NfhelUare fosodof immei*MUnt itjfcwlcoun. ^hefe Lbifa. hwe bnn difeuffed under the article 
^es I and concerang thefe mra oK^ fi(^ it it rc- Exeth, to which therefore wc refer the reader; and 
raarkable, that are (^aaUf *Bund nweh larther collude with fome account of the ftrata in thofc 

the foi^ thaii the boM or teeth either rf ma- have been moil particularly obferved. 

nne or terteftnal amaala. Neither me the (belli or u„j„ th^ article NaTvaai Hiaroav, Sea. 1 . it 


Other rematas of filh fouod'in thofc -cottotriet adjoining 
to the feas where diey grow naturally, but io the mou 
diftant regions. Mr ^fVUtdbmA, io hie Inquiry into the 
Original State and ForomCion of the Barth, has given 
the fottowiag aecouat of many different kinds of .ani¬ 
mals, wkoife fnells and other remains or ettuvit are found 
m England | though at prefect the living animals are 
not to be found exo^tin ihe Eaftand Weft Jodieh 


jt'C^rjtoooi rf Mxxmjvmov^ FomLttJhowmg vohere- 
‘ iief nitre trfi aifi /firif native CUmatei, Mofl^ 
fekSedfrm the evream Qahmtt ef Mr ifsutQHf ni< 
Smg-ftraet, Red-lJpn Square. 


is^obferved, that the upper ftrata of the earth and moun¬ 
tains generally confift of ragwftone, the next of flate, 
the third of marble filled with petrifaflions, the fourth 
again of flate, and the next of free-ftooe. But we are 
far from confidering this as a rule which bolds uofver- . , 

fally. The ftrata differ exceedingly ia a great number 
of places \ foqu iaftancea of which we .fti^ give from^yV^/ stm 
Mr WhitcbHrft»”~At Alfeetoo Commoc in Derbyshire, amd Serm 
the ftrata are,. tivta/ 

Barlbt p« 

Jf Table rf thtStEATA at ALfEEt^ CoMuaa* 


Wrfft hrfha* 


l^«driMmies,sM71ac«i where found. Nadve Cliautea • 
CuAJaaiglD Nautilvi. j^tppT') CFhufiOcean^aaA 
Ifiand } Bichmond in Su^ \ > eihtr Parte rf that' 
Sberbone In Dorfetfiiire, ' • J ffrMtfea* 

Teeth or SHAExai8bmylfland,n jrr^. 

Qxfbrdfliiiw, miSfa, Surry, ”, 
jNortbamptonffure, * 
lt<4*ToETOisx, fe;?^ kiada i Ac'' 

hadG/wiri 

; ^^a. Sheppy Xfland, - . , 

IdAJlOEOrxTESBOTiTlM* Shcp- 

^y Iflain^ • . - 

6«kcoj(B Teex Otsteee. Ox-' 

Imwie, C^pw^erftufft Do^ 

: fet^ure. End Hanover, 

▼lErsBEx attd Paletes rf^i ^ - 

Oebes. Sheppy Ifiand, End 
many parts of England, . ' 
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Carft 9/ Gt&aea* 


Hvmb. 

1 CuSY ... 

fragment* rf Jiom • - 

j BiMO,huftins/A/ri!i^ - - 

4 Stoks, argiiiaeeoue cencretei clay » 

5 BtHO - - ■ - 

6 Bikp . - - - 

7 Stoke, a hhui eehar' • •- 

-9 Stoxe f - 

ioBikP' • 

ii Bimb - • 

lE'CoAL . • • 

13 Bikp * 

t4 STdKE - - - •' 

t5 Stoke • • • • 

id Bikb - • ' ' - 

17 Sstutt, eJ 
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A ^ at U^esr Haiiau. 


a Biaa • • . 

} Smott • • 

4 CbONCHi or h^rakdeUiy 

$ Bind 

0 Stons • • . 

7 Bind • • 

8 Stons • • 

9 Bind • » 

to Stons. « • 

xs Bind ^ o • 

IS Sksls 
I3*’BtND • 

14. Shale • 

17 CLVNCH)y?oflo anJfometimtt eank 

10 Soft Coal 

17 Clay 

18 Soft CoAl 

19 Clvmch «»/Bind 

so Coaz. - • 

21 Bind • • • 

22 Strong hnad BiNDj 

aj Coal • * 
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There begSm the ftndi foraedin fome pU^ Iroor 
(malt Aelleond rubbed piecei ofooral | but in othert 
the HioroiDre covered with Utckifli fend^ conlHUo^ 
of the former fort mixed with black* fometimet slit* 
teiing, particleo of reict* and here and Uiefe £mc 

{ larttclee of the^refradtorf hm ores calM in Eog« 
and Snim» the/Smea'NKroccMi of LiniMeni, aw 
Kall the mofyhagmm-J^mia of the fame author* 
The plaiiM from the Iborei to the foot of the IpUt ^ 
are covered with a very 6 ac thick ftratum of Uack 
mould* mixed trith the abo^-mentioned faad* which 
the nativea manttre with (helU* The firft and lower 
range of hilts are formed of a red ochreoua earth* 
fometimct fo ioteafely red* that the natives dfe it to 
paint their canoes and cloth. The higher hills con** 
fift of a hard* compadt* and ftiff clayey fubdaoce* 
hardening into ftone when ont of the reach of the fan 
and air^ At the top of the vaUeys* along the banka 
of the rivers* are large maffes of coarfe granite ftonea 
of various mixtures \ one place are pillars of a 
gray folid bafaltesi- and* in feveral others* fragment* 
of black bafaltet* 

Friendly Islands and New HtsxiDEa. 

Tbe fiime with the above. 

Mallicollo. 

Yellowilh clay mixed with common fend* 

Tanna* a Vokank IJland* 

The chief ftratt here are day mixed with aluminoua 
earth* intcrfperfed with lumps of pare chaik. The 
ftrata of the clay are about fix ind^* deviating very 
Utile from the horiaontil Une* ' ' 

Kaw Caledonia and the a^iot IJU», - '* 
Tbe lbores confift of ibelUfuid^ihdpiNddes of quarts s ^ 
the foil in*tbe plains a black moNld mixed with tbit 
fand. The fides of tbe biUs cempoicd of a yelbw 
ochreous clay* richly fpans^ with finall particles of 
cat'filver* or a wbttilh kind of daze* the wire argentea 
of Linncus. The highA parts of the bills confift 
ofa fione called bytheucrman miners ^^rjdrifi*coai« 
pofed of quartx and great lumps of the above cat* 
filver. The latter is fometimes of an Intealcly red or 
orange colour* by mtani of an iron ochre. 

•* From the above account, ** fays Mr Forfter,” it 
appears, I think* evidently, that all the high trq^dSt.' 
ifles of the South fra have been fiibjedt to tlic awod 
of volcanoes, l^ritical and. fiilphureou* fuhftanoei* 
together with a few iron fiones* add fome veftiges ^ 
copper* arc no doubt founds 19 fenral.of them: buO»-^ 


ttrmof 


Mr Forfter has given an account of fome of the ftra- 
ta of the South fea illattdi, the fubftance of which may 
be feen in the following table. 

South Gsoacu. 

1. No foil* except in a few crevices of the rocks. 

1 .' Ponderous Hate* with fume irony particles* in bori* 
zontal firata* perpendicularly interfedted with veins 
of quartz. 

Southern JJU ^Niw Zealand. 
t. Fine light black modd* in fome places nine uchca 
deep, but ^nerally not fo much. ' 

a. An argillaceous fubftance* nearly related to toe dais ,, , 
of Talconi* turned into earth by the adUon of the the mountainsof New CdedboiX ard the moft likdy to 
air. contain tbe richeft metallic } .fp 4 ,^e iamc opt* 

3. The fame fobftance farther indurated* m oblique nioo* tfufped»maf bemmedoftWcaoua^jhsiD New 
^iftrita* genenlly dipping tQ.the fott^i* Zeeland.** « , ' 

Easter laLANiL In the eft^ of Modew^hi Italy* aod for wmc miles 

I. Reddilb hcowQ dufty mqnldyiwki^ aa if.it. had round that place* there is the moft ftngulariim^* 
been burnt. ment of ftrau perhaps in the whole won^ 

a. Burnt.rocks* refcmhlii^. fij^’Cc.dRds tad. ether. furfKeofthem|uid tp.the.*depthofi4fed,tbc-''' 
volcaaic niaucrai.. wfth nothing out the ruins ©f an,aoq^t,city. ^ 

MAaqpasAa. come to th.at.dejpth^ tkey find Myed ftreetit.mtif^bra 

I. Clay mixed srith mould, fbops* doors of|More«* and feveral ^ecn of tida^ w^k. 

a. An mrthy argiOaceoui fubftaaee .sua^ wUh jtama After theie ruint they find a very folid earth* which 


and puzxoiana. 

1 Otaneite. 

The fiiorcs are coral rock, extend^ Apes,tbe^r^ pn- 
eircliog thde ifles to the vciy h^h wa?cr.aark. 

j 


one would ^khad never,been removed.; a littldj 

lower they find it black and marlEy, and full of bri^ 
Skaiot Ramawini iOfOpeplace found a heap of wheat 
ea&e at the ee^ of 34 feet: in another* he found 

filbert- 
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KfiU filbert^treetwitli their Diiti. At the depth of «boat 
j i 38 feSi they fiod t bed of chalki about ti feet deep, 

uglily I gfur ihia a bed of marlhy earth 
of about two feet, mixed antb rotfiei, leavcf^aad 
braachei* After thii bed.comei another of c^alk, 
early of the fame tbickaeft 1 and which ends at the 


C 8^7 ] 
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in a place called Payx, The two Jtraiegi did not'earHil* f. 
mand tocher, but took their tunu day by day $ as 
we find from Herodotus and Corneiius Nepo^ Some*^^ 
times indeed,,as when a perfon was found of merit 
vaftly foperior, and exceedingly famed in war, the com¬ 
mand was given to him alone: At it was ever^a rule. 



depth of 43 feet* This is followed by another bed. of not to put any perlbn in the o^e but whofe eftate was 


I 


tnariby earth like the former lifter which comes a new 
chalk-bed, but thinner, whid alfo has a marihy bed 
underneath it. This ends at the d^th of 65 •feet $ 
after which they find fand mtnj^d with fmall gravel, 
and feveral marine fhellt* This ftratum is ufually about 
five feet deep, and underneath it is a valt refervoir of 
water. It is on account of this water that the foil is 
To frequently dug, and the ftrata fo well known in this 
part of the world* After coming to the Candy bottom 
above-mentioned, the workmen pierce the ground with 


in Attica, and who had children, that there might be 
fome hoftages and fecurities for his conduf^ and fideli¬ 
ty. Conllantine the Great, befides many other privi¬ 
leges granted to the city of Athens, honoured its 
chief magiftrate with the title of Mifwc Xr{« 7 syw» 
nus Dux, 

STRATH, in the Scottifh language, Ggnifics a long 
narrow valley, with a river running along the bottom.' 

STRATHEARN, a beaucifm andextenflve valley 
in Pertbihirc, bounded on the north by the lofty ridge 


Q terebra or auger, when the water immediately fpriogs of mountains called the Grampian*, and on the fouth by 
up with great force, and fills the well to the brim* the Ochils, which arc roundra on the tops and covered 
The flow is perpetual, and neither increafes by raiiT, with verdure. It is called Stra/hrarn from the river 
nor decreafes by drought. Sometimes the auger meets Earn, which runs through the mid< e of it from well to ' 
with great trees, which give the workmen much trouble I eaflforabout 30 miles. On each fide of the banks of 
they alfo fometimes fee at the bottom of thefe wells this beautiful ftream are many villages and country-feats 


great bones, coals, flints, and pieces of iron* 

It has bei n afferted by fome, that the fpecific gra¬ 
vity of the firata conftamly increafed with the depth 
from the furiace. But Dr Leigh, in his Natural Hi- 
fiory of Laiicafhire, fpeaking-of the cod-pits, denies 
tlie firata to lie according to the laws of gravitalion ; 
obferving, that the ftrata there are firft a bed of marl, 
thea free ftone, next iron ftoiie; tffen coal, or channel 
mire, then fome Other ftrata, then coal again, &c. 
This determined Mr Derbam to make a nicer inquiry 
• into the matters accordingly, in 1713, be caufed di¬ 
vers places to.be bored, mying the feveral ftrata by 
themielvese aftd a f t e r wa rfs determined very carefully 
their fpecific gravity. The refult was, that in his yard 
the ftrata were gradually fpCcIfically heavier and heavier 
the lower and Tower they wtnt; but in another place 
in hia fields, be could not perceive any dificrence in the 
fpecific gravities. 

Acquainting the Royal Sodety therewith, their ope^ 
rator Mr Hnindbee was ordered to try the ftrata or a 
coal pit, which be did to the depth of 30 ftrata: the 
tbicknefs and fpecific of^ach whereof he gives 

Volxcvts.'** in a.tabUin the rhilol^hical TranfadTons { and 
p. j4t, from the whole makes this inference, that it evidently 
ijjl^ears the gravities of the feveral ftrata are in no 
manner of order^ but purely cafnal, as if mixed by 
chance. 

STRiATAGEM, in the art of war, any device for 
deceiving and fnrprifing an enemy. The andents dealt 
veiry much in ftraugems ; the oMenis wage war more 
openly, end on the fquare. Frontinus has made a col- 
ancient ftratagems of war. 

"^STRATEGOS, in antiquity, jan officer 

Bunong the Athenians^ whereof thde were two chofeo 
yearly, to command the troops of the ftate. 

Hotarcb fiiyi, there was OnC diofebfrosaoni of each 
tribe } but Tollux leems to fay ihey ihre chofea indtf-' 
lerenriy out of the people. The people, themfelvei 
jiade w^dtoice {uo that 00 the bn day of the year. 


diftinguiihed for romantic fitualions. Were we to Angle 
out any of the villages, we would mention Crieff, which 
ftands on a fine Hoping ground on the north fide of the 
Earn, and has been much admired by travellers for 
its (ituation, and the variety, contraft, fingularity, and 
beauty of the profpe^ which it affords. 

STRATHNAVER, a fubdivifion or diftrifl of the 
county of Sutherland in Scotland ; bounded on the 
north by the ocean, on the.eaft by Caitbnefs, on the 
fouth by Sutherland properly fo called, and on the weft 
partly by Rofs and partly by the ocean. 

STRATIOTES, Watex-soloux, in botany: A 
genus of plants belonging to the clafs of polyandria^ 
and to the order of hexagyma ; and in the natural fyf- 
tern ranging under the firft order, palma. The fpaiba is 
diphyllous : the perianthium is trifid. There are three 
petals, and the berry is fix-celled and inferior. There 
are three fpecies, the aloides, the acoroides, and rijf- 
moides. The aloide* alone is of Britifh cxtra£llo^, 
which is alfo called the ^ater aloe, or fr^-water'/oldier ," 
The root confifts of long fibres tufted at the ends. The 
leaves ire thick, triangular, pointed, and prickly at the 
edges. The flowers are white and floating on the wa¬ 
ter, and bloffom in June. This plant may be feeo ia 
flow rivers and fens. 

STR ATO, a pbilofopherof Lampfacus, difciple and 
fucceflbrin the fchodi of Tbcopbrafluii, about 248 years 
before the Chriftian era. He applied himfelf with un¬ 
common induftry to the ftudy of nature \ and after the 
moft mature inveftigation, be fupported that nature 
was inanimate, and that there was no god but nature. 
(3©e'pz4iir/c Nature,) He was appointed prcceptbr 
to Ptolemy PhUadelpbus, who not only revered his a- 
bUities and'karnihg, but alfo rewarded his labour vrhh 
unbounded liberality. He wrote difterent treatires, all 
now loft. 

STRAWBERRY, in botany. See FxAei&iA. 
$TMjirMsk».r^7ree* Bee Axivrvf*' '*■ 
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